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Preface 


This volume, which constitutes the forty-first in the series of annual 
TRANSA.CTIONS of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, is the first 
to be published in the present sized pages, corresponding to the size of the 
Institute monthly Journal. The change in size has been adopted chiefly 
for economic reasons; otherwise, the makeup of this volume does not differ 
materially from that of the preceding volumes. It is composed of papers, 
.discussions, reports, etc., presented at the meetings of the Institute held during 
the year 1922. The Transactions contains, therefore, no material which has 
not previously appeared in the Journal. . It is designed to be used principally 
as a book of reference for electrical engineers and its contents have therefore 
been selected by the Publication Committee to include only such material 
as will prove of permanent usefulness and interest to engineers. The arrange¬ 
ment of the contents is chronological, and each paper or group of papers is 
followed directly by the discussion thereon. The contents are conveniently 
indexed by title and author's name, affording ample facilities for ready reference. 
The material appearing in the monthly Journals which is not included in this 
volume consists mainly of news of Institute activities and various contributed 
articles. The most important of these articles, however, are made available 
for reference by means of a supplementary index referring to the issues of the 
Journal in which they are published. The synoptical and topical indexes 
have been omitted from this volume, and it is believed that they are less neces¬ 
sary than heretofore, because most of the principal articles are prefaced with a 
'^Review of the Subject," giving a very complete synopsis of the article. A 
sms^ll table of contents is also included at the head of many articles, giving the 
title of each subdivision of the article, as well as the number of words under 
each subdivision. The A. I. E. E. Standards have usua:ily been published in 
previous volumes of Transactions, but have been omitted from this volume as 
the frequent additions to the Standards have made them so voluminous that 
they now comprise a volume of considerable siae by themselves. It is also 
considered that the publication of the Standards in the Transactions was 
merely for a historical record and not for current refer^ce. As the periodic 
revision of the Standards generally follows the publication of the Transactions 
closely, the standards contained therein are obsolete nearly as soon as pub¬ 
lished and are of little value for reference purposes. This volume also contains 
the annual report of the Board of Directors for the fiscal year ending April 
30,1922 and lists of the officers and committeemen for the current year. 
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I he system discmsed in this paper includes three single-core continuously loaded submarine cables^ each of which 
provides, in addition to a telephone channel, direcircurrent and carHer-curreni duplex telegraph channels. A descrip¬ 
tion is given of the design and construction of the cables, of the method of superposing the various channels on each 


cable and of the terminal apparatus used for their operation. 

O N April 11, 1921, commercial telephone service 
was inaugurated between the United States and 
Cuba over three submarine cables laid across 
the Florida Straits between Key West, Florida and 
Havana, Cuba. These submarine cables are the long¬ 
est and most deeply submerged which are in use for 


phone Company, for the purpose of providing tele¬ 
phone facilities between the United States and Cuba 
which would be suitable for connecting the telephone 
toll lines in the two countries. 

The design of the submarine cables and the associated 
terminal equipment differs from previous systems 



Pig. 1—Map Showing the Submarine Cables and some op the Important Toll Routes 

IN the United States and Cuba 


telephonic communication. They are from 100.2 
to 104.9 nautical miles (186 to 195 km.) in length and 
are laid in water which for a part of the route is about 
1000 fathoms (1830 m.) in depth. 

The location of these cables and some of the import¬ 
ant toll lines in the United States and Cuba are shown 
in Fig. 1. The cables were installed by the Cuban- 
Ameiican Telephone and Telegraph Company, an 
organization formed in 1919 by the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company and the Cuban Tele- 

Presented at the 10th Midvdnter Convention of the AfL M.B., 
New Yorki N. Y., Febriiary 15-17, 1922. 


because of the service which is furnished, the depth 
of water in which the cables are laid, and the length of 
the cables. The general features of this system will be 
indicated by the following summary of the require¬ 
ments and the means which have been employed to meet 
them. 

To give the service desired over these cables, it was 
necessary that the telephone channels be suitable for 
use in circuits connecting points in the United States, 
such as New York and Chicago, 1557 and 2458 miles 
(2510 and 3940 km.) distant from Key West, with 
Havana and other points in Cuba, which is about 
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700 miles (1126 km.) in length. It was required ateo 
that the cables furnish, simultaneously with the tele- 
^ne, a number of telegraph channels. These are 
provided partly by direct-current channels and partly 
by carrier-current channels^ using frequencies above the 

telephone range. ^ j-*- „„ 

Because of the depth of water and other condition^ 
the cables are of the single-core type, pnemllyus^ 
for deep sea submarine telegraphy in which the 
return path of the circuit is through the sea. An 
important modification of this type has been made for 
these cables in order to make the circuits more smtable 
for telephone and carrier use. This consists in s^- 
rounding the insulation of the central conductor with a 
wrapping of copper tapes forming an uninsulated return 

conductor. , 

In order to obtain the necessary efficiency for the 
telephone channels over cables of this length, the cables 
are “loaded,” that is, the inductance of the circmt is 
inereased by the use of iron, and vacuum-tube repeat^ 
are used at the terminals for all connections over the 

C3tl)l6S« ^ , j . 

To provide the desired services, required, in adai- 
tion to laying the submarine cables, the eictOTsion in 
the United States of suitable toll lines to Key W^t ^d 
the installation of vacuum-tube repeaters in the Cuban 

toll lines. „ 

General Design of System 

The construction of an opai-wire land line along ^e 
causeway of the Florida East Coast Railroad which 
connects the string of small idands off the southern end 
of Florida, made it possible to land the cables at Key 
West and thus materially reduce their length. The 
landing points of the cables are on the western side of 
the entrance to the harbor of Havana and the southern 
side of the Island of Key West. This point in Havana 
is about a mile (1.6 km.) from the telephone toll office 
and that in Key West an equal distance from toe exist¬ 
ing telephone office. The distances from the cable 
landing points to the telephone terminal offl^ 
kept as short as practicable in order to reduce the 
possibilities of interference from powOT circuits. 

The vmter in toe Florida Straits, starting from Key 
West, increases gradually in depth. Five miles (9,3 
km.) from shore it is about 40 feet (12.2 m.) deep, at 
16 miles (27.8 km.) about 700 feet (214 m.), and at 35 
Twilpa (65 km.) about 3000 feet. (915 m.) From that 
point on to within about three miles (6.6 km.) of 
Havana it is from 3000 feet (915 m.) to 6000 feet 
' (1830 m;) in depth, being about a mile (1.86 km.) d^p 
within five miles (9.3 km.) of Havana. These depths 
of water eliminated from consideration toe use ot a 
paper-insulated cable such as is commonly employe 
for tdephone purpose on land or in toallow water. 


1. Colpitts and Blackwell, “Carrier Current Tdephony and 
Tdegraphy” Jovbnai. A. 1. B. B.. April. May and June, 1921. . 

2. Gherardi and Jewett. “Telephone Repeaters A. I. B. B. 

Tranb., pp. 1287 to 1345, 1919. „ 


The most suitable construction for great depths 
submarine telegraph type of cable with an insu 
of gutta-percha or similar material 

Previous gutta-percha or rubb^-insulated subr 
telephone cables have, in general, conta.ined foui 
arranged to provide three smd sometim^^ fou: 
phone circuits. Two of these circuits, the “phys 
have been obtained directly from the two pairs of 
one superposed circuit, the “phantom, has 
obtained from the two wires of each pair in paral 
in some cases a second superposed circuit ha 
formed by the four wires in parcel with a sea: 
There was considerable question, however, i 
ease, whether a cable of this type could be suffi 
well balanced to keep the cross-talk belween t 
superposed circuits and the physical circuite low; 
to permit of their simultaneous operation wi 
required amplifications. 

In comparing toe four-core cable with a sysw 
sisting of three single-core cables, the following 
were important: First, the cross-talk factor; 
toe lack of any experience with laying and k 
four-core cables in water of these depths; to 
relative cost -of the two systems; and fom 
superiority of the angle-core cables from toe im 
standpoint of insuring continuity of service, 
for an initial installation of cablra. A conader 
all these factors led to the adoption of single-coi 
for this case. 

The inductance of a circuit may be mw^c 
periodic insertion of loading coils, or by “coni 
loading, which is the wrapping of iron wire 
around the conductor. Because of the depths 
involved, the use of loading coils was impra 
The placing of such coils in a cable causes, at tl 
of insertion, changes in the size, and constiucti< 
cable which are sources of weakness, both in co 
with the stresses imposed on toe cable in la; 
r^airing and also because of toe necessity oJ 
toe cable reast the penetration of water, whw 
deepest point reaches a pressure of over a 
square into (140 kg. ver sq. cm.). The use of 
ous loading for these conffitions is advantag 
only mechanically in that it g^ves a uniform 
but also from the standpoint of keeping the 
impedance of the cable uniform oyer the 
frequencies to be used. In repairing a. o 
cable in desep water it is practically imp^ibk 
tain the regular spacing of the coils winch is 
for this uniformi^ of impedance. This unt 
importtot in obtaining toe dose balance be 
impedance of the cable and that of a network 
ance elements which is required for the two-v 

tion of amplifiers on the circuit. _ _ 

These cables were plamied to provide t 

Havana connections for which a transmission 

of under fifteen miles of standard cable (ca, 
resistance of 88 ohms and capadty of 0.0641 
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per loop mile) was desired. Since the operating equiva¬ 
lent of the New York-Key West portion of the circuit 
is about ten miles, the sum of the amplifications applied 
at the terminals of the cable must be within five miles 
of its equivalent. It was estimated that practicable 
cables could be obtained which would have transmission 
equivalents of about 25 miles of standard cable. This 
required that the amplifications at the terminals should 
average about ten miles. As the interference produced 
on such a cable by power systems, by other com¬ 
munication systems, and by natural disturbances and 
the cross-talk between the cables themselves are 
amplified also, the requirements for these factors were 
correspondingly more exacting. 

To reduce the interference at the terminals of the 
cables from local power circuits, two-wire metallic 
circuits are used from the telephone offices to the 
landing points and the submarine cables are connected 
to the land lines through transformers so that these lines 
are balanced to ground. The operation of direct- 
current telegraph over the cables requires, however, 
that connections be arranged for carrying these tele¬ 
graph channels around the transfomiers. 

Operation op Single-Core Continuously Loaded 

Cables 


losses in the armor wires cause the resistance of the 
return path to become a large part of the total resistance 
of the circuit and thus to have a large influence on the 
attenuation. The results of a few measurements of the 
sea return resistance for telephone frequencies, which 
had been made by British and French engineers, were 
published^ in 1913 in an article discussing the factors 
involved in the use of single-core cables for telephony. 

In connection with the plans for the Key West- 
Havana cables, a theoretical investigation® was made 
to determine how the resistance of the sea return is 
affected by the dimensions and construction of the 
cables and how it varies with frequency. This work 
in addition to giving a basis for investigating the effect 
of the dimensions of the cable a.nd of the number and 
size of armor wires on the resistance of the sea return, 
made possible also the detemination of the effect of a 
method proposed for reducing the losses in the sea 
return by providing a path of low resistance for the 
return current. It has long been the practise, when 
necessary to protect the insulation from the teredo, 
a marine borer, to wrap the gutta-percha insulation of 
submarine cables with a thin tape of brass or copper. 
This conducting tape suggested the use of a heavy 
copper tape, which, being just outside of the insulation, 
would be in the position which the high-frequency 


The preliminary studies of the results to be expected 
with a loaded ‘‘grounded^' cable circuit arranged for 
simultaneous telephone and telegraph operation 
indicated that satisfactory operation was dependent 
uDon a number of factors regarding which little mforma- 

?bn was available. These included the effect of the 

sea return on the attenuation for alternating currents, 
the interference from natural electrical disturbances 
and from power systems at the terminals, the indue- 
tion between cables and the interaction between cur¬ 
rents of different frequencies resulting from their 
superposed fields in the iron used for loading.’ ^ 

The effect of the sea return for the single-core cables 
used for submarine telegraphy has not been senous 
because it is practically negligible for the low ^quenci^ 
involved. For direct currents, the cross-section of the 
return path is very large and its resistance low, even 
though the specific resistance of sea water is r®l8'wy® y 
high, of the order of ten million times as great as t^t 
of copper. For alternating currents, howwer, the 
return currents crowd in near the cable ^d e r^s 
ance of the return path is higher. This erowdmg 
effect of the return currents increases mth frequency 
and consequently the distance of 
becomes greater. For frequenei^ m above ^e 
telephone range the return currents ®^®/”J®‘lS^ver 
steel armor wires around the cable ^d ^ 

of water just outside of the insulation. The sine 
effective cross-section of the water involved and the 

3. Poniuer imd Martiii. “Hysteresis Effete of VW 

Superposed Magnetizing Forces” Jouenal A. I. B. E.. February. 


return currents would naturally seek to occupy. 
With this construction the lower fre^ency currents di¬ 
vide between the sea water, armor wires and the copper 
tapes, but as the frequency increases the part which re¬ 
turns through the tapes increases until finally for the up¬ 
per frequencies in the telephone range practically all tiie 
current returns through the copper tapes. T^e r®i^- 
ance of these tapes becomes, therefore, practically the 
upper limit to the resistance of the return pa,th. By 
maVing this path sufficiently low in i^tance, it is p(^ 
sible to increase materially the efficiency of the cable. 
Furthermore, it is relatively infflcpenave to place co^ 
per outside of the insulationi the main limitatoon to 
the amount being a mechanical one; namely, ttot as 
the tapes are niade heavia- and consequently stfflCT, 
there is danger of damaging the insulation when toe 
cable is bent. It waS found that this idea of providmg 
a conductive tape for the return was not new, but 
investigation failed to show that it had ev® been us^ 
or that any quantitative information ^®®® 
lished as to its effectiveness. This construction foi^ 
practically a concentric cable in which the outo e 
eyfinder is in contact with the water. In 
to its beneficial effect on toe sea return, it is desmble 
Lo in that by reducing the external field of the circmt 

4. DewK-Chwhonnel, Journal TeUgraphiiue, May 26 and 

JUDfi 26,1913. ^ ^ “Transmisaon Oharaoterislies of 

the’ sSne^Cable.” Joumdl of the FranUin InaUuU, 

a nr T!> 


1921. 
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■it decreases the induction between adjacent cables ^d 
also tends to decrease the effect of extraneous elec¬ 
trical disturbances. 

In order to get directly experimental information 
regarding the interference and the effect of the sea 
return on submarine cables, permission was obtained 
from the British Columbia Telephone Company to 
mgVft tests, on their cable to the island of Vancouver, 
from the Western Union Telegraph Company to teat 
their cables landing at Key West from Cuba, and from 
the United States Government to make measurements 
on a cable from Key West to Sand Key, a small island 
about 8 miles (14.8 km.) from Key West on which axe 
located a lighthouse and a weather bureau station. 

The Vancouver cable is a four-core continuously 
loaded gutta-percha cable with a brass protective 
tape wound around the group of cores. M^surements 
were made of the sea return for grounded cn-cmte, 
of the interference on grounded circuits and of the 
induction from a telegraph cable of the Canadi^ 
Pacific Railroad which parallels the telephone cable. 

In addition, tests were made to get some indication 
of the cross-talk which might be expected betw^ the 
physical and superposed circuits in such a cable and 
of the regularity of the impedance in a contouo^ly 
loaded cable. Tests were also made of the interaction 
between currents of telegraph and telephone 
The superposition in the iron wire loading of the fields 
of these two currents has been found* to increase *e 
attenuation of the circuit for telephone currents. This 

has bemi called the “fiutter” effect. _ 

The Western Union cables are single-core gutta¬ 
percha-insulated non-loaded cables mth prot^tave 
metal tapes. Measurements were made of the inter¬ 
ference on the cables and also of the cross-talk between 

the cables. , j j 

The Sand Key cable is a four-core non-toaded rubbw- 

insulated telephone cable which has no prototive 
metal tape. On this cable the sea return effect and 

the interference were measured. 

It should be noted that measurements cannot be 
made directly of the sea re^ resistance for tele¬ 
phone frequencies. The resistance of the ground^ 
circuits was determined from measurements of the 
impedance of the circuit, from measurements of the 
attoiuation and from such data regarding the constente 
of the cables as could be obtained from t^ts on sho 
pieces. The reristance of the conductor itself ^ 
obtained from tests on metallic circuits. For the Van- 
COUVCT cable, this included the effect of the loading on 
the resistance of the circuit for alternating ci^nts. _ 

The magnitude of the sea return effect M determmM 

checked closely the theoretical computations. In the 
case of the Vancouver cable this check involved tetog 
into account the thin protective brass tape which had 

7. La BeUe and Grim, “The Gulf of Georgia Submarine 
Telephone Cable.” A. I. E. E. Ti^ns., 1913. 

8. FondUler and Martin, loc. cit. 


an appreciable effect. It was found also that th 
terference both from natural sources and from p 
systems would not be serious with amplifi<atioM 
larger than those required on the Key West-Ha 
telephone cables. The tests for cross-talk be^wi 
cables at Vancouver which were about a mile (1.86 
apart for their length of about thirty miles (65.6 
gave no indication of induction from one cable^t 
other. The test on the Western Union cables whv 
terminated in the same hut at Key West gave a i 
mum cross-talk of less than 10 unitsat 1000 cycl^ (£ 
of cross-talk being a ratio of current in the disti 
circuit to current in the disturbing circuit of 
1,000,000). The fiutter tests on the Van© 
cables showed that if the currents of the sever^ 
nels were kept within reasonable limits, this 
should not cause trouble even for longer cables. 

The results of these tests removed any quest] 
serious interference and cross-talk with singl 
cables under the proposed conditions. They w 
the serious effects of the sea return resistance, b 
providing a check on the theoretical work, gave 
ance that this could be applied in estinmting the 
of employing heavy copper tapes to limit the resi; 

of the sea return. 


Cable Design 

Conductor. To provide flexibility and s£ 
against breakage, it is customary to make ime < 
conductor of a submarine cable not of a smgli 
wire but of a central wire surrounded either by i 
of copper wires or by a laya* of thin Mpper 
In the presmit case the latter construction wa 
b 6 C 2 ius 6 of tbe smoother surface it provides fcr t 
ing wires. It also tends to give somewhat loi 
sistance and capacity for a given weight of < 
The actual conductor consists of a round copp< 
0115 inch (2.92 mm.) in diameter surrounded 
copper tapes each 0.077 inch (1.96 mm.) wide and 
inch (0.32 mm.) thick. This conductor has a 
of 360 lb. (169 kg.) per nautical mile (1.8e 
It was specified to have a resistance not to 
3.52 ohms per nautical mile at 76 deg. fahr. ( 

cent.) , ! 

Loading. The cable is loaded with a sing 
layer of iron wire 0.008 inch (0.2 mm.) in d 
applied directly upon the central cop^r oti 
T here are approximately 120 turns of this 
wire per inch length of the conductor. W 
equally efficient cable for the transmission of U 
frequencies could have berai produced at alo’ 
by a smaller conductor wito h^vier: 

in the form of more layers or thicker iron wire, 
the requirements of the carrier telegraph, ir 
ligh ter loading more desirable, as will be shot 
InsuMim. The loaded conductor is tr^l 
Ciiatterton’s compound and insulated^ witt 
nercha mixture applied ip three layers, thus f< 
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‘"core.” The amount of this insulating material is 
315 lb. (148 kg.) per nautical mile which provides a 
wall thickness of approximately 0.135 inch (3.4 mm.). 
Because of the loading and the high frequencies for 
which the cable is used, low alternating-current con¬ 
ductance was specified for the dielectric, requiring 
the use of a special gutta-percha mixture. 

Return Conductor, As already stated copper tapes 
were applied to the outside of the core to diminish 
the losses caused by the sea return. In the actual 
construction a copper tape 1 inch(2.54cm.) wide and 0.004 
inch (0.1 mm.) thick is applied directly upon the core 
with short enough lay to provide safe overlap. Upon 
this tape are laid two heavier copper tapes, each 0.625 
inch (1,59 cm.) wide and 0.022 in. (0.56 mm.) thick. 
These two heavier tapes are applied with a much longer 
lay, and are laid side by side with the edges not quite 
touching. The entire system of copper tapes, weighing 
approximately 850 pounds (390 kg.) per nautical mile, 
provides a return conductor with a direct-current 
resistance in the laid cables of approximately 1.65 
ohms per nautical mile. The thin tape first applied 
directly on the core furnishes also the protection against 
injury of the core by the teredo. 

Sea Grounds, The main core with loaded central 
conductor and uninsulated return conductor, as des¬ 
cribed above, extends through the entire length of 
cable. In submarine telegraph cables it is the practise, 
in cases where it is especially important to reduce as 
much as possible all disturbances from outside sources, 
to construct portions of the cable near the ends with 
two cores so that the return part of the circuit is car¬ 
ried some distance out to sea before being connected 
to ground. In accordance with this practise, portions 
of each end of these cables were made with such two- 
core construction. In these portions the return or 
sea ground core has the same central conductor as the 
main core, no loading iron, the same amount of insu¬ 
lating material per unit length, and the thin protective 
copper tape but no heavy copper tapes. At the out^r 
end of each of these sea ground cores its conductor is 
connected by electric welding to the conductive copper 
tape on the main core. 

Armoring, The armoring protects the^ core and 
gives tensile strength to the cable to permit its being 
handled for laying and for subsequent lifting in case 
of repairs. As is usual, the size and number of armor 
wires are adapted to the location, taking into account 
such matters as depth, nature of bottom and water 
currents. The shore end portions, where because of 
relatively shallow water the cable is most likely to 
be injured, have the heaviest armor wire, which in 
this case has a diameter of 0.3 inch (7.6 mm.). The 
portions of the cable Ijdng in the deepest water^ are 
armored with wire having a diameter of 0.104 inch 
(2.6 mm.). Intermediate portions of the cable have 
armor wires whose diameter is 0.192 inch (4,9 mm.). 
The 0.104 inch armor wire for the deep sea cable is a 


springy steel wire intended to give great tensile strength 
to the cable, while the heavier armor wire for the shore 
end and intermediate cable in shallower water con¬ 
sists of soft iron. The armor wire in all types of the 
cable is galvanized and is coated with preservative 
compound before being applied to the cable. The wires 
for the deep sea portions, in addition to being com¬ 
pounded, are individually wrapped with an impreg¬ 
nated fabric tape, which serves the double purpose 
of protecting the wire and making the cable more 
flexible by keeping the armor wires separated. 

Before the armor wires are applied, the core or cores 
are served with tanned jute yarn applied in one or 
more layers to form a bedding for the armor wires. In 
those portions of the shore end cable which have two 

TABLE I 


LENGTHS OF THE SEVERAL TYPES IN EACH CABLE 




Length— 

“Nautical Miles* 

Type of 

Cable 

Armoring or 
Sheathing 

Western 

Cable 

Center 

Cable 

Eastern 

Cable 


Key West End 




Shore end twin with 

17 No. 1 (0.300 




lead-covered cores... 
Sliore end twin plain 

inch) wires 

15 No. 1 (0.300 

0.2 

0.2 

3.0 

0.2 

cores..... 

Shore end single. 

inch) wires 

10 No. 1 (0.300 

3.0 

3.0 

Intermediate single.... 

inch) wires 

14 Nos. 6 (0.192 

14.0 

9.5 

10.5 

Deep sea single. 

inch) wires 

20 No. 12 (0.104 
inch) wires 

10.6 

10.5 

9.5 

Intonnediate single.... 

(taped) 

14 No. 6 (0.192 

73.3 

74.6 

79.2 

Shore end twin plain 

inch) wires 

15 No. 1 (0.300 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

cores. 

Shore end twin with 

inch) wires 

17 No. 1 (0.300 

1.8 

I 

1.3 

1.3 

lead-covered cores... 

inch) wires 
Havana End 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Total. 


104.5 

100.2 

104.9 


♦A nautical mUe is 6087 feet (1855 metei-s). 

The total length of cable laid on each of the three routes as given is 
somewhat greater than the distance along the route in order to provide 


sladc. . 

cores, these are laid up together with a relatively long 
lay and with tanned jute in the interstices between 
the two cores, before applying the jute bedding for the 
armor wire. 

In the extreme shore ends a short length is made 
with each core covered with a close fitting tube of lead 
to protect it from light and air, which would tend to 
cause deterioration of the gutta-percha in those portioi ^ 
which may extend out of the water. 

The lengths of the several types differ somewhat in 
the three cables because of differences in the routes. 
In a general way the heaviest type of armoring extends 
from the shore to a point where the depth is approxi¬ 
mately 100 fathoms (183 meters) and the intermediate 
type from this point to one where the depth is approxi¬ 
mately 250 or 300 fathoms (457 to 549 meters), with the 
deep sea type in all the deeper parts. This arrange¬ 
ment carries the heavily armored cable much farther 
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out from the Key West end than from the Havana end 
because of the much more gradual increase of depth of 
water at the Key West end. For the same reason the 
two-core or twin cable, which provides the return core 
for the sea ground, is carried out considerably farther at 
theKey West end. The approximate length of each t 3 rpe 
actually installed and the sequence of types are given 
for each cable in Table I. 


TYPE A* type a* 

SHORE END TWIN SHORE END TWIN 


■Armor 0.300" Oia. 
.d-See Core 
View Below 

0 II II 

I ® 

X »» M 




TYPE A 

SHORE END SINGLE 




TYPE B 
INTERMEDIATE 


TYPE D* 
DEEP SEA 


O 0.^0'°Dia.(^^^^^D.{9?'Dla. 
-See 

View Below View Below 



Armor 

0.104" Die. Wires 
bch Wire taped 

d-See.Core 
View Below 


LOADED CORE WITH'CONDUCTIVE TAPES 


0.115" Copper Wire — 
0.0125" Copper Tapes — 
e-0.008" Iron Wire — 

f-0.l35"6.P.lns.- 

g-O.004”Copper Tapes • 
h-0.022"Copper Tapes- 


a-Copper Conductor 0.140" Die; 

b- Loaded Conductor 0.156" Dia. 

c-Core with Protective Tape 
0.44" Dia. Appr. 

d-Core with Protective and 
Conductive Tapes 0.49”0ia.App. 


applied in two or three layers to diminish the 
a defect extending through the insulating 
Before applying the gutta-percha, the concii^^^* . 
treated with a thin coating of Chatterton^sconip<^J^ ^ 
fill the interstices in the conductor and to 
a,dhesion between the conductor and the gutt^-1^^' 
The insulated conductor so formed is known as 
and is manufactured in lengths generally ran^i*^^ 
to 3 nautical miles (2.8 to 5.6 km.), depending 
the weight of the core. In general it is 
manufacture heavy core in shorter lengths tlcxtxt^ ^ 
core. After the necessary inspection and 

core lengths are served with tanned jute yam, 

more layers to form a bedding for the anxxoi 
In case the cable is to be protected against th^ 
the core, before being served with the jute €ii 
covered with a close overlapping layer of 
(generally brass). Either before or after bein.^:? s 
with the jute bedding, the individual cores str'O J 
together to form longer lengths. They then. 
the armoring or closing machine, which 
armor wires. The galvanized armor wire», i 
being used, are coated with preservative comx^outyi 
the armoring machine applies over the outsicio < 
armor wires wrappings of tarred jute yarn. 
heavy hurlap-like fabric known as “Hessian’ 
Between the armor wires and these outer vsrr'ni 3 
as well as between and over the several wjmfi 


2—Cboss-Sections op the Vabious Types op Gable 

Used 

Some of the principal details of the desi]^ of the 
several types of cable with their relative dimensions 
are shown in the diagrams of Fig. 2. A photograph of 
specimens showing the appearance of the cables and 
some details of their constmction is reproduced in 
jig. 3. The over-all diameter of the largest shore end 
cable is approximately 2.4 inches (6.1 cm.) and that of 
the deep sea type approximately 1.2 inch (3.0 cm.). 

Cable Manufacture and Testing 

The cabl^ were manufactured and laid by the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance; Company, 
Limited, of London^ 

Since the mechanical structure of these cables 
is in most r^pects similar to that of ^tta-percha- 
ihsulated submarine telegraph cables, the manufacture 
in thft 'main carried on along the lilies followed in 
making such Cables, Briefly, this proce^ is as follows. 
The central conductor is inade by stranding around a 
copper wire a layer of finer copper wires or a layer of 
thin copper tapes. This conductor is ^then cov^ed 
with the gutta-percha insula.ting material, generally 
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Fia. 3 —Specimens op the Vabious Types op O .a. i» i, 

coatings of preservative compound are applied.; 
the armoring machine the cable is laid direcbly j 
factory cable tanks, where it is treated with. "wH; 
to prevent sticking, and where it is then kept: suls 
in water until it is transferred to similar 
cable ship, for tran^ort ^d laying. ! 

In the splicing of two lengths of cable, feitliei 

factory or on the cable ship, a core joint is first i 
unite the conductor and ite insulation in tHe t 
tions of cable. Over this the jute beddij^ji^ ^ 
reapplied by hand, and finally the armor -winei 
had previously been opened up and laid 
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laid back in such a way that the armor wire from one The corresponding values for the completed cab^ 
of the two pieces extends for a length of 16 feet (4.6 when laid are in some respects materially difterenn. 
m.) or more over the armor wire of the other part. The insulation resistance is^ hi^er in the 

After laying the armor wire in place the splice is served because it increased both with age and with 

with several tight bindings of galvanized iron wire and temperature at the sea bottom. The 1000-cyci 
the whole covered by a continuous close binding of conductance decreased with age but increased with me 
tarred yam. lower temperatm-e—these two effects thus tending to 

In the manufacture of these cables the application offset one another. The inductance for the completed 
of the iron loading wire to the conductor added an cable corresponds to that of a central loaded conduc or 

operation which, because of its relative slowness, with a concentric cylindric^ return circuit, w i 6 © 

largely determined the length of time required for inductance mealed on the individual cores was th^ oi 
manufacture. The heavy conductive copper tapes a gutta-percha-insulated loaded conductor m bitilar 
which are applied to the outside of the core could, be- form. The conductor resistance is, of course, ditterent 
cause of their weight, be handled only in limited lengths because of the lower temperature of the laid cables. _ 
of something like 200 feet (6i m.). Successive por- These extensive measurements were made to obtain 
tions of this tape were joined together by welds. A data regarding the electrical properties of the cable 
soldering or brazing operation would have required the of the individual lengths of core. The data on me 
insertion of a dissimila r metal, which would increase core lengths were used to determine their best s^uence, 

the tendency to electrolytic corrosion when in contact ■ in order to make the impedance at the ends of me ca ^ e 
with seawater. as uniform as possible over the range of frequencies 

The cable in process of manufacture was subjected required for telephone transmission. 

to the usual visual and manual inspections and electoical Cable Laying 

tests. The core was manufactured in individual . , ™ f? iooi 

lengths of approximately two nautical miles (3.7 km.) The cable slup amv^ at Key W^t Febra^yJ, 1921, 

These individual core lengths, after 14 days’ and after certain preliminaries such as securing barges 

SfmeJonli S^S^weiTtited at L temperature of and^gs and 

75 deg. fahr. for d-c. conductor resistance, insulation the Government authonties proceeded with the laying 

resistance and capacity. During the process of jute operations. _ 

serving and armoring frequent electrical tests were Where the water was deep enough the cables were 
made so that if any injury or fault should develop it laiddirectlyfromthecableshipwhichbroughttheinfrom 
could be detected and the defective part removed or the cable factory to the Florida Straits. In shauower 
repaired. Measurements of d-c. conductor resistance, water the cables were laid from ab^ge or lighto toYTOd 
insulation resistance and capacity were again made on by a tug. The actual s^uence of kymg each cable 
the completed cable at various times during and after was as follows: First a len^ of approxim^ely 6 or 
the manufacture, the loading upon shipboard and 8 miles (11 or 15 km.) ivas laid from a barge at tte Key 
during the transport and laying of the cable. West end. The barge mli ite Imgt^of cable w^ 

In addition to th^ t^ s, w 1C are ^ The extreme Key West end of the cable was pulled from 

all gutta-percha-insulated the barge to the shore, laid in a trench on the beach and 

measurements were m^e on the Resent cabte^ T^ S^Sted n the hui To faciUtate this landing, the 
inductance and capacity of eac eng portion between the barge and the hut was supported 

measured by alternating-current methods. AWge casks, to which the cable was tied 

number of short lengths of core selected ^ ropes, and thus^floated in the water. After the 

sent all parts of the ^ble w^e for capacity b^™pes,^ shoieend> the main portion of this cable 

S fc “d a, meaanrrf action o. tobarg., ite tagth ha™g bean 

one per cent wth the end was sealed and dropped to the bottond with an 

ments with average values anchor attached to a marking bouy. Later this cable 

cycles per second. Table II ^ves the a^era^ the cable ship and spliced to the 

per nautical mile of the several electn^ S £ next len^h, which was then laid by the ship from this 

measured on the cores at a temperature of 76 deg. fah . cf the intermediate type of cable, which 

14 days after manufacture. ^ already stated reached to a point where the depth 

TABLE n of water was about 260 or 300 fathoms (467 or 549 

Direct-Current resistance......... 3.32 ohms meters). Again the end was Mal^ and Imd overboard 

« « capacity... 0.311 microfarads an anchor and a markihg bouy. Next a short 

« « insulation resistance after length of shore end cable was laid by barge from the 

one minute electrification..... Havana cable hut outward and its end lifted to the 

shipandtheresplicedtothemainlengthofeabH 
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was then laid by the ship from this point near Havana 
to the point where the bouy marked the location of the 
end of the intermediate cable previously dropped. 
After lifting this bouyed end the final splice was then 
made on the ship connecting the bouyed end to the 
main cable on the ship and the work of laying completed 
by dropping the final splice overboard. 

After the completion of the laying of the three cables 
the final acceptance tests were made at the ends of the 
cables in the Key West cable hut. These tests covered 
only such measurements as are customary on sub¬ 
marine telegraph cables; l c,, measurements of direct- 
<mn-ent conductor resistance, direct-current insulation 
resi.stance and direct-current capacity. They were in¬ 
tended merely to determine these direct-current proper¬ 
ties and to insure the electrical integrity of the cables 
after completion of the laying. The results of these tests 
are shown in Table III which gives values per nautical 


for a range of frequencies are given in Table ^ 

is seen that the values for the three cables do not 
materially. The average of the attenuations for t.lie 
three cables is shown also in Fig. 4. 



5,4_Average Attenuation Constant of thk a m 


TABLE in 




Wostorn 

Center 

Eastern 


Cable 

Cable 

Cable 


3.13 

3.11 

3.11 

(.■ai»a«ily-inicrofarad8. 

iHKiilatiun n^sistancG afttu* 

0.315 

0.31(5 

0,314 

4iuu iniuutf) uUwJtrifiwa- 
- - inogflifiiiiB. 

8900 

7600 

8,500 


These tests were completed the evening of February 
25, li)2h and on February 26, 1921, the surplus and 
spare cable was delivered into the storage tank at 
Key West and the cables were formally accepted. 

Cable Chaiiactbristics . 

In view of the fact that the return circuit of the 
single-core cable includes the sea water, the operation 
of the cables could not be determined accurately until 
they were laid* The lengths of the laid cables ^e 
such that determinations at telephone and carrier 
frequencies of the primary constants, resistance, 
inductance, capacity, and conductance can not be made 
directly. The secondary constants, the impedance and 
attenuation, can be measured and these data together 
with the results of the tests on short pieces used to 
estimate the primary constants. 

After acceptance, extensive alternating-current 
measurements were made on the three cables, covering 
the range from about 100 to 6000 cycles. These tests 
included determinations of the ratio of the current 
received at one end of the cable to that sent in at the 
other and measurements of the impedance at each end 
of each cable with the far end closed through the charac¬ 
teristic impedance of the cable. From these measu^ 
ments of the ratio of the ''received" current I 2 to the 

"sent" currentli, theattenuation constant per nautical 

mile of each of the cables was obtained from the relation 



where L is the length in nautical miles. These values 


The transmission equivalent of the center calile, 
which is the shortest, is shown in terms of miles of 
standard cable at 800 cycles (attenuation of one xi^ile 
of standard cable at 800 cycles is O.IOO; in Fm* 5, 
This figure gives in addition the combined equivalent 
of the compositing apparatus in the two huts and tihe 
land cables at the two ends between the cable huts 
and the offices, and also the total equivalent of the c-ir- 
cuit from the Key West office to the Havana office. 
Table V gives the total equivalent of the eircjiiit 
over the center cable between the two offices and t.he 
corresponding current ratios. 

The variation of the resistance and reactance ctom- 
ponents of the impedance of the cable is illustrated 
in Fig, 6. The deviations of these curves from tho.se 
that would be obtained if the cable were absolutely 
uniform throughout its length are under 3 per cent. 
From these measurements, from the tests in the 
factory and from computations, it is possible to 
mate fairly closely the constants of the cables. ''Flie 


TABLE IV 

ATTENUATION CONSTANT PER NAUTICAL Mim.I 


Frequency 
Cycles per sec. 

Cables | 


Western 

Center 

Eastern 

.:V V 

200 

0.0170 

0.0165 

0.0168 

o.oiom 

500 

0.0106 

0.0197 

0.0190 


1000 

0.0216 

0.0216 

0.0216 

O .Oiil 

2000 

0.0278 

0.0278 

0.0278 

O.OliTH 

3000 

0.0357 

0.0361 

0.0371 


4000 

0.0450 

0.0460 

0.0470 

0.O4m> 

5000 

0.0558 

0.0574 

0.0594 

o.fmTr, 

6000 

0.0710 

0.0716 

0.0748 

o.07i>r> 


average of these constants for the three cables is ven ^ 
in Table VI. The conductance is not given for fre- 
quencies of 1000 cycles and lower as its effect for ■ 
this range is so small as to make determination of its 
value practically impossible under the conditions. 

Estimates were also made of the distribution of 
the resistance in the circuit for a range of frequenoies. i 
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TABLE V 

TOTAL EQUIVALENT-HAVANA OPFIOB TO KEY WEST OPPIOE 

Center Gable 


Frequency Cycles 

Equivalent 

Miles Standard Cable 
800 Cycles 

Current Ratio ■ 

200 

10.8 

0.116 

500 

19.4 

0.121 

1000 

20.8 

0.104 

2000 

27.2 

0.0616 

3000 

36.7 

0.0204 

4000 

46.0 

0.00664 

5000 

58.0 

0.00180 

COOO 

72.7 

0.00036 


The curves of Fig. 7 give average values for the three 
cables of the d-c. conductor resistance, the increase 
of the conductor resistance with frequency due to skin 
effect, the resistance of the sea return and the resistance 
added to the circuit by losses in the loading iron. The 
large part contributed by the loading at the higher 



Pig. 5—Transmission Equivalent op Circuit over Center 
Cable between Key West and Havana Telephone 
Offices 

A. Total equivalent between offices. 

B. Equivalent of submarine cable. 

O. Equivalent of underground cables and appai*atus between submarine 
’ cables and terminal offices. 

frequencies shows why it is desirable to use the light 
loading where carrier frequencies are to be transmitted. 
The use of iron wire 0.012 inch in diameter would have 
increased the resistance added by the loading by about 
55 and 90 per cent at 3000 and 5000 cycles respectively 

TABLE VI 

AVERAGE ELECTRICAL CONSTANTS OP CABLES PER 
NAUTICA L MILE _ 

I Frequency-Cycles per Second 


above the values obtained with 0.008-inch wire. These 
increases in resistance, in spite of the increase in induc¬ 
tance resulting from this change, would have increased 
the attenuation by 33 and 65 per cent at these fre¬ 
quencies. 



Pig. 6—Impedance op Eastern Cable as Measured prom 

THE Key West Terminal 


Estimates of the resistance of the sea retiom which 
would have been obtained in the deep sea portion of 
the cable if- no copper tapes had been provided give 
values of 4, 6.6 and 8 ohms per nautical mile at 1000, 
3000 and 5000 cycles. The resistance actually obtained 
with the copper tapes does not exceed 1.7 ohms at 
5000 cycles, as shown on the curves of Fig- 7. The 
greater values woidd have increased the attenuation 



PiQ. 7 —^Analtsis op the Resistance op the Cable Circuit 


Resistance-ohms.......... 

Conductance-micromhos .. 


0 

200 

500 

1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

5000 

6000 

3.12 

4.1 

4.5 

0 « 

4.8 

5.8 

45 

7.2 

90 

8.7 

140 

10.9 

180 

13.7 

230 


Capacity—31 micarofarad 
Inductance—0.0041 henry 
Effective Permeability of Loading—1 IS 


by approximately; 30 per cent at 1000 cycles and by 
50 per cent at the two higher frequencies. 

The results of the measurements of the crosstalk 
qbf^ihed at Key West between two adjacent cables 
are shown in Fig. 8. It will be noted that the cross- 
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between the cables when the connection is made 
copper tapes is less than one per cent of that 
^l^i^ained when the connection is made to the insulated 
ground conductors. 

jVTeasurements of the interference on these cables 
^l^o^ed this to be practically negligible. As might 
expected, the interference of frequencies in the d«c. 
-fc^l^sr3.ph range was greater when using the return 
when using the sea ground. The interfer- 
at the telephone and carrier channel frequencies 
however, many times greater when using the sea 
^rotind conductors, the interference when using the 
j^^io,xxrn tape being so small as to be negligible even with 

larger than required for operation. The 
j^^ximum interference currents obtained with the tape 
jret;xirn were less than one microampere and this was 
180-cycle current, which was probably pro- 
diaced by a harmonic in a power circuit near the 
terminal. 




FREQUENCY-CYCLES 


Fig. S —Cross-talk between Two of the Cables 

A. Both cablcss using sea ground. 

B. Both cables using copper tape rotum. 

The results of the cross-talk and interference tests 
<2oiifirm the expected operation of the heavy copper 
t:a.x>e return, that is, that practically all the current 
of frequencies in the important part of the telephone 
ra.X]Lge and above would return through the tape. On 
same basis the tape acts as a very effective screen 
^Sa.inst interference currents of these frequencies. 

iVEeasurements of the flutter effect between the d-c. 
"telegraph and the telephone channel showed that the 
I>o.ssing of the telegraph currents over the cable si- 
^^“^Itaneously with currents of frequencies in the tele- 
^^one range, reduced the magnitude of the received 
^^lephone current by only a small fraction of one per 
The maximum value of the d-c. telep’aph 
^^Ises was about 14 milliamperes. The maximum 
^ffect on the carrier telegraph operation of the d-c. 
^l^graph and the telephone together was a reduction 
"Under 3 per cent in the magnitude of the received 
currents. This was inappreciable in the opera- 
Qf carrier system, as the receiving circuit 
^ ^iesigned to be saturated vnth the normal incoming 


current, so that slight changes in the sent currents ox 
changes in the circuit efficiency have no effect on 
output. 

Investigation was also made of “modulation’' effects? 
in the loading. Where two currents of different fre¬ 
quencies, A and B, are superposed on the circuit and 
hence have their fields superposed in the iron wire 
loading, currents of other frequencies are set up in 
the cable as a result of the non-linear characteristics ol 
the iron. The frequencies of these modulation cur¬ 
rents are the sums and differences of the frequencies? 
A and 5 and of their various harmonics, such as A 
dbB, 2A±2B, 2A±B, A±2B, 3 A d= 3 i?, 
3A=t:2B, 3A±5, Adz3 5, and so on. Tlie 
superposition of additional currents of frequencies? 
different from A and B produces of course additiona.] 
resultant modulation currents. 

The even order modulation currents, that is, those of 
frequencies for which the sums of the coefficients of A 
and B are even numbers, such as A db S and 2 Jk 
=b 2 are due largely to magnetic bias of the loadin^g 
and are therefore materially affected by the amount 
of direct current flowing in the circuit. The odd 
order terms, such as2Ad=B, Ad=2jB and so on, ar€J 
produced by the non-linear forcerflux characteristic 
of the iron and are less affected by the direct current. 

The principal modulation currents found in the work 
on the cable were those of frequencies A 2 -A 

— B, 2B — A, 3 A — 2 B, and 3 B - 2 A. Others 
were present but were either so small in magnitude or 
so high in frequency as to be negligible compared to the 
above. The measurements of the small modulation 
currents necessarily involve highly selective circuitsij 
large amplifiers and special circuit arrangements in 
order to prevent the currents causing the modulation 
from entering the circuit measuring the modulation 
currents and also to eliminate the modulation effects 
in the measuring apparatus itself. For the present 
arrangement of channels vrith the 3000-cycle carrier 
flowing into the cable at Havana and the 3800-cycle 
carrier at the Key West end the modulation currents 
produced by the carrier telegraph currents are very 
small. The 2 A-B term, which is the largest, is only 
0.2 microampere. If the two carrier currents are sent 
into the cable at the same end, however, the modula.*- 
tion currents while still small are appreciable, as shown 
in Table VII. 

TABLE VII 

Magnitude op Carrier Currents Entering SuBMAHxi^Ki 

Cable 

A—-3000 cyles, 13.6 milliamperes 

B—3800 " 18.6 : 

Modulation Currents prom Cable 


Frequency Microamperes 

A— B, 800cycles.... 0.3 

A + B, 6800 . less than 0.1 

2A-~ B,2200 « 4.7 

2B- A,4600 " . 1.3 

3A-2B,1400 « . 1.3 

3B-2A,6400 “ 0.3 
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While for these arrangements the modulation effects 
were found to he so small as to cause no serious inter¬ 
ference, they may under some conditions become large 
enough to require consideration, particularly in con¬ 
nection with increasing the number of carrier telegraph 
channels over the cables. In that case, these modula¬ 
tion currents affect the number of channels, the cur¬ 
rent levels and the frequencies which can be used. 
This effect appears not only as noise in the telephone but 
also as interference between carrier channels. As an 
illustration of the magnitudes which may be obtained. 
Fig. 9 shows the 2 A-B term for a constant A frequency 
of 2500 cycles with the B frequency varying from 3000 
to 5000 cycles. The magnitudes of both A and B are 


receiving apparatus at that terminal. The balance 
system consists essentially of a '‘bridge transformer” 
and a network of impedance elements designed to 
simulate the impedance of the line for a range of 
frequencies. The bridge transformer is a transformer 
with three windings, from two of which accurately 
located center taps are brought out. This transformer 
is thus suitable for providing a Wheatstone bridge 
circuit in which the two windings having mid-point taps 
serve as ratio arms. The transmitting amplifier output 
is connected to the mid-point taps and the receiving 
amplifier input to the third winding of the transformer. 
With the balancing network adjusted to have an 
impedance equal to that of the line, the transmitting 



Pia. 9—-Modulation Effect in Cables 

Ourrent of 2 A—B frequency for A 
quency 2500 cycles. Ourrent of both A and 
JB frequencies 30 milliampores into sub¬ 
marine cable. 



Pig. 10 —Compositing Aerangbment at Terminals 


30 milliamperes into the submarine cable at the same 
end, the modulation currents being measured also at 
that end. It is seen that for the lower frequency values 
of 2 A-B, the magnitudes are comparable with those 
of components of the telephone currents on th.e cable. 

Compositing Arrangement at Terminals ' 

For the initial operation over the cables, arrange¬ 
ments were made and apparatus provided for two 
duplex telegraph channels and a telephone channel 
over each of the three cables. One of the telegraph 
channels is furnished by the direct-current system and 
the other by the carrier-current system using fre¬ 
quencies above the voice range. In addition to the 
above, a signaling channel required for the operation 
of the telephone channel uses currents of frequencies 
in the voice range. It is possible to employ this range 
since it is not required simultaneously for signaling 
and talking. 

The general method of superposing these ch^nels 
on the cable and connecting them to the terminal 
apparatus is shown in Fig. 10. As the channels are 
required to operate in both directions, the usual balance 
system is provided for each channel to prevent the 
currents sent out at one terminal from operating the 


amplifier does not send current into the receiving 
amplifier. 

Filters or selective circuits are placed in the sending 
circuits to insure that the outgoing currents of any 
channel do not contain frequencies which will interfere 
with the other channels, and in the receiving circuits 
to admit only those currents in the proper frequency 
range. 

At the cable hut the submarine cable is connected 
by a 1 to 7 impedance ratio, specially balanced trans¬ 
former to a two-wire underground cable circuit of No. 
10 A. W. G. (diameter 0.102 inch, 2.6 mm.) conductors. 
Across the cable side of the transformer is bridged a 
No. 13 A. W. G. (diameter 0.072 .inch. 1.8 mm.) two- 
wire circuit for the direct-current telegraph channel. 
The No. 10 circuit carries the telephone and the carrier 
telegraph channels to .Ihe office. The transformer 
serves to insulate the grounded submarine cable from 
the land cable and thus renders the latter less susceptible 
to interference from power systems. It also steps up 
the impedance of the cable to meet the impedance of 
the telephone and carrier channel terminal apparatus 
and aids in keeping the d-c. telegraph currents out of 
the higher frequency channds. This latter function 
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is assisted by the condenser at the mid-point of the 
cable side of the transformer. 

The telephone and carrier apparatus is connected in 
parallel to the No. 10 A. W. G. underground cable 
circuit. Each set of equipment contains a bridge 
transformer which separates the sending and receiving 
circuits. These two bridge transformers are connected 
in parallel both to the cable and to the common balanc¬ 
ing network so that the sending circuit of either channel 
will not send current into the receiving circuit of the other 
channel. The sending channels are not so balanced 
against each other, but since each contains a filter or 
tuned circuit which presents high impedance to currents 
from the other sending circuit, little current flows from 
one sending circuit to the other. The receiving side 
of the telephone is protected by balance against the 
sending side of the telephone and by both balance and 
selectivity against the sending side of the carrier 
channel. 

The d-c. telegraph channel is also in parallel with 
the telephone channel but is connected to it at points 
different from the carrier channel. The inductance 
coils and condensers in the d-c. channel constitute a 
low-pass filter which transmits frequencies from zero 
to about eighty cycles. This channel has one branch¬ 
ing arrangement which is designed so that the receiving 
circuits of the higher frequency channels are balanced 
against both the outgoing telegraph currents and the 
disturbances produced in the relay windings by the 
operation of the relay armature under the actuation 
of the received signals. It has also the second branch¬ 
ing arrangement in the windings of the*recdving relay, 
to separate the sending and receiving telegraph circuits. 
This requires the second balancing network which is 
connected with this relay. 

It will be noted that associated with the main balanc¬ 
ing network shown in the right of Fig. 10 is a duplicate 
of all the apparatus and circuits between the teiminal 
apparatus and the submarine cable. The balancing 
network itself is adjusted to simulate the impedance of 
the submarine cable over the range of frequencies 
required for the operation of the telephone and telegraph 
channels, particular attention being paid to have it 
meet this impedance for the range of the telephone 
channel. Because of the degree of uniformity obtained 
in the impedance of the cables, it was possible to get a 
very good simulation with a simple network of three 
impedance elements. If the cables had been less 
uniform it might have been necessary to employ a 
multi-section artificial cable such as is used with long 
submarine telegraph cables., The * balancing trans¬ 
former and artificia.! underground cable are adjusted to 
match the impedances of the corresponding elements in 
the cable circuit. By this means, it is possible to 
obtain a balance at the terminals of the bridge trans¬ 
formers which for any frequency in the telephone range 
is within 3 per cent of being perfect, thus making it 
possible to use high amplifications with this channel. 


The degree of balance is on'y slightly poorer' in the 
carrier telegraph range. 

Since the attenuation in the range available for 
carrier tele^aph use is greater than that in the tele¬ 
phone range and the amplifications therefore necessarily 
larger, the land-line carrier telegraph practise was fol¬ 
lowed in not relying entirely upon the balance to 
prevent interference between the outgoing and incom¬ 
ing carrier currents but in using different frequencies 
in the two directions with the selective circuit and filter 
in the sending and receiving branches tuned respec¬ 
tively to these different frequencies. For operation 
from Havana to Key West a carrier frequency of 3000 
cycles is used and for the opposite direction a carrier 
frequency of 3800 cycles. 

The arrangement of the terminal apparatus in the 
cable hut‘s shown in Fig. 11. Each of the submarine 
cables is terminated in one of the boxes at the left, which 



Pig. 11—^Apparatus in Cable Hut 


are water-proof . The submarine cable enters the box 
from below, the two cores entering through separate 
bushings. The underground cable circuits from the 
office are brought into the boxes from above. Cables 
also lead from these boxes to the pots at the right which 
contain the transformers, condensers and inductance 
coils located at the hut. A tie cable enters all the 
boxes from below to make possible cross-connection of 
the circuits and apparatus. 

Terminal Equipment 

Amplifiers and signaling apparatus for the telephone 
circuits and terminal apparatus for the telegraph and 
carrier telegraph channels are provided for each cable 
at the terminal offices in Havana and Key West. Al¬ 
though these terminal units in general resemble those 
developed for similar uses on land-line telephone and 
telegraph circuits, they differ in many respects because 
of the high attenuation of the submarine cables and 
the different methods of operation required on these 
circuits. 

The general theory and operation of telephone re- 
peaters^ carrier telegraph apparatus^® and vacuum 

9, Gherardi and Jewett, loc. cit. 

10. Cplpitts and Blackwell, loc. cit. 
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tubes^^ have been described in various publications. 
Those 'features in which the cable apparatus is similar 
to earlier types will not be discussed here in detail. 

The terminal apparatus was designed; manufactured 
and partly installed before the laying of the cables, 
in order that service might be given as soon as possible 
after they were laid. The design of the apparatus 
was based on the estimated characteristics of the cables 



but in order to provide for satisfactory operation, in 
case the attenuation and interference should exceed 
the expected values, the terminal apparatus was made 
adjustable over a wide range of amplifications and 
current levels. 

Telephone Circuit 

The telephone channels of the cables are connected 
to the land lines through bridge transformers and am¬ 
plifiers as shown in Fig. 12. The third winding of 
each bridge transformer is connected through an am¬ 
plifier to the center points of the line windings of the 
other bridge tranformer, thus fonning the two-way, 
two-amplifier repeater circuit generally called a ^‘22- 
type^^ circuit^^. Since a close and constant balance 
has been secured between the cable and its network, 
as pointed out above, the repeater may be worked 
with large gains^* even when the balance between the 
land line and its network is not close. Such is the case 
in terminating connections where the land end of the 
repeater is connected through the toll switchbdard 
to subscribersV lines, as in calls to or from sub¬ 
scribers in Havana or Key West, without intervening 
toll lines of considerable length which could be balanced 
more closely. 

Networks are provided to balance the average sub¬ 
scribers' lines as well as possible. When the repeater 
is to be connected to land lines of considerable length, 
networks of the general character described in an 


11. Van der Bijl, “The Thermionic Vacuum Tub^ and its 
Applications. “ McGraw-Hill Cbriipahy, New Yorlc 

12. Gherardi and Jewett, loc. oit. 

13. The term “gain’V is extensively used in telephone and 

carrier practise to indicate anaplificatioh and is generally ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the humber of miles of standard cable, the 
attenuation of which it will just neutralize. \ 


earlier paper^S which provide a better balance for 
these lines, are used. Such networks are provided 
for use with the circuits extending north from Key 
West and also for use with the toll circuits in Cuba. 

The repeaters combine the operating characteristics 
of ^‘through-line" and "cord-circuit" repeaters. A 
through-line repeater is one which is permanently con¬ 
nected in a toll line, the whole forming a through-line 
circuit, no part of which is under the control of an 
operator at the repeater station. In a cord-circuit 
repeater the two line ends of the repeater circuit 
appear at the toll switchboard as plugs and this re¬ 
peater cord circuit may be used to connect toll lines 
which terminate in jacks in the switchboard. Such 
a repeater is arranged so that the gain can be adjusted 
by the toll operator to the value specified for the cir¬ 
cuits which it is used to connect. In the Key West 
and Havana repeaters the cable bridge transformers, 
the cable balancing networks and the amplifiers are 
permanently connected to the cables, the repeaters 
being thus through-line in character on the cable side. 
The repeaters at Key West on the through circuits are 
permanently connected to the land lines and their 
balancing networks, with certain arrangements for patch¬ 
ing to be noted below. Such circuits are shown sche¬ 
matically in heavy lines in the upper part of Fig. 13. 
At Havana, and at Key West on the one circuit ter¬ 
minated there, the land sides of the repeaters terminate 
in the switchboard, so that these repeaters have some 
of the features of cord-circuit repeaters. These so- 
called "terminating connections" are shown in sche- 

Band Pass 



matic form in Fig. 14. In the terminating as well as 
in the through-line circuits, the gains of the amplifiers 
are adjusted by means of the potentiometers P and P' 
shown in Fig. 12. These are set at the proper values 
by the repeater attendant. The control at the switch¬ 
board of the effective gains of the terminating repeaters 
is obtained by means of artificial lines or pads on the 

i4. Gherardi and Jewett, loo. oit. 
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line and network sides of the bridge transformers H 
and as shown in the lower part of Fig. 14. 

In the terminating circuits, the land side of the 
repeater appears at the switchboard in both a single¬ 
jack and a twin-jack termination, as shown in Fig. 14. 
The single-jack termination is used for connections 
to local subscribers’ loops and the twin-jack arrange¬ 
ment for connection to land toll lines. A call coming 



Fig. 14—Circuit op Terminating Telephone Repeater 

over the cable, indicated by the lighting of the signal 
lamp L, is answered with a single-plug toll cord, the 
plug being inserted in the jack F. If the call is in¬ 
tended for a local subscriber, the other end of the cord 
is plugged directly into the local circuit at the switch- 
bo^d. This circuit is balanced by a network 
N designed to balance the average local connection. 
When the circuit is not in use the net work N 
is disconnected and the two equal pads W and 
W' preserve the proper impedance balance on the 
two sides of the bridge transformer H, so that singing 
in the repeater circuit is prevented. The insertion 
of the cord-circuit plug in the single jack E operates a 
relay which connects the network N in place. When 
connection to the subscriber’s instrument has been 
completed, the current from the central battery through 
his Iransmitter operates a train of relays which reduces 
the transmission loss introduced by the pads. The 
same change in the pads is produced when the operator, 
by throwing her talking key, causes current to pass 
through her transmitter. If the call is routed to a toll 
line, the connection is made by the insertion of a ''twin- 
plug toll cord” in jacks C and Z), which disconnects 
the single jack circuit automatically* The twin plug 
at the other end of the cord is inserted in the jacks 
connected to the desired toll line and its balancing 
lietwork. The circuit of this twin plug toll cord is 
shown schematically in the lower part of Fig. 141 In 
thk case the pperatbr may control the effective gain 
of the repeater by a key which changes the number of 
sectiohs in the adjustable pads V and y'. 


In through-line use of the repeaters both amplifi^^^ 
are continuously supplied with filament current 
are maintained in operating condition. In cor^*'^ 
circuit or‘terminating use the amplifier which receK’^^ *^ 
from the cable is kept in operating condition in ortJ^*^ 
that signals may be received. When a connecti^^^^ 
is made through either the single- or double-j^<^^^ 
circuits, relays are operated which cause currt^*^^ 
to be supplied to the filajments of the sending amplifi^ 

No current is supplied to this filament circuit exct^l*^ 
when a connection is established. 

In view of the faH that it may sometimes be desire- ^ * 
to terminate temporarily at the Key West switchboii*^*^^ 
any one of the through-line circuits, the repeat ♦*** 
circuits have been arranged to facilitate this. 
will be noted in Fig. 13 that the through-line circui5 ^ 
pass through a group of jacks. These are located 
the "jack panel,” a unit in which are terminated JaH 
the principal circuits associated with the cable. 
the connections indicated by the dotted lines are 
the resulting circuit is the same as that of Fig. 14. 

In order to protect the telephone apparatus again^^^ 
interference due to the telegraph channels, a filt;4*3r 
system is connected in the telephone circuit betwi^t^i^^t 
each amplifier and the cable bridge transformer. 1^1 »♦* 
filter in the receiving branch (Fig, 12) freely passes tit** 
range of frequencies (260 cycles to 2300 cycles) assigni.?<l 
to the telephone channel and greatly attenuates citr- 
rents of all other frequencies. The filter in the seri'rl- 



Fig. 15—Telephone Repeater Panels, Jack Panel 

Testing PANELS 

ihg branch prevents the passage of currents of 
quencies which would interfere with the carrier tel^^^ 
graph channel. 

The amplifiers, filters and other equipment of eac*'!^ 
repeater are mounted in a unit panel. These, togeth^^ 
with the panels containing the terminal equipmet^l^ 
associated with the other communication channels, 
arranged in a double row in each terminal 
One of these rows is shown in Fig. 15. Four of 
panels, two at each end, are repeater units, three 
these being associated with the three cables. Owir^ 
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to the ixnportiuice of these circuits & spare unit has been 
provided to insure against interruption of service. 

Signaling Systems 

The signals for the telephone channels are transmitted 
over the cables by a “voice-frequency” signaling system, 
which involves the generation, transmission and re¬ 
ception of an alternating current, the frequency of 
which changes abruptly from 960 cycles to 1300 cycles 
and back, this alternation of frequencies taking place 



Fig. 16—Receiving Cihcuit pou Voice Fhequency Sig¬ 
naling 

at the rate of 16 cycles per second. Signals are trans¬ 
mitted over the land lines north from Key West and 
over the toll lines terminating at Havana by means of 
the usual 135- and 16-cycle currents. 

By means of a ringing key in the toll cord circuit, 
the operator at one end of the cable causes the voice- 
frequency current described above to be sent out by 
the signaling oscillator, a vacuum-tube oscillator of 
the usual type arranged so that the capacity in the 
oscillating circuit is changed 32 times a second. This 
sends out alternately currents of the two different fre¬ 
quencies through the sending amplifier B (Pig. 14) to 
the cable. At the other end of the cable these currents 
flow into the receiving side of the repeater and through 
the amplifier A, If the telephone circuit is terminated 
at this point, patt of the amplified signaling current 
passes into the receiving circuit for voice-frequency 
signals as can be seen from Fig. 14. 

The details of the voice-frequency signal receiving 
circuit are shown in Pig. 16. The input impedance 
of this circuit is high so as to produce no appreciable 
loss in the telephone transmission circuit across which 
it is connected. The incoming signaling currents are 
amplified by the tube Ti, from which they pass into 
the high resistance J?. Connected in series across this 
resistance are two tuned circuits T Ci and T C 2 , of 
which one is tuned to 950 cycles and the other to 1300 
cycles. Each tuned circuit is connected through a 
transformer to the input side of a vacuum-tube recti¬ 
fier. The grids of the tubes J '2 and Ts are made just 
sufficiently negative by means of the batteries B 2 and 
Ba so that there is normally no current flowing in the 
plate circuits of the tubes. The tubes thus function 
as detectors of incoming currents. When 950-cycle 
current is impressed on the circuit TCi a voltage is 
applied to the grid of tube T 2 causing current to flow 
tWugh the relay winding Wi. The next instant 
rectified 1300-cycle current passes through winding # 2 . 


The armature A of the polarized relay then vibrates 
back and forth at the rate of 32 times a second, thereby 
interrupting the current through the relay V, The 
armature of this relay therefore falls back, lighting 
the signal lamp L (Pig. 14) at the switchboard. 

In the through-line circuits at Key West, such as 
the Havana-New York circuit, as shown in Pig. 13, 
the voice-frequency signaling current coming from 
the cable causes 135-cycle signaling current to be sent 
out automatically on the north-bound land line by a 
special type of "composite ringer" indicated in the 
upper right-hand part of this figure. The voice fre¬ 
quencies are received by a circuit similar to that just 
described and operate a relay which connects a gene¬ 
rator of 135-cycle current to the land toll line, thus 
sending out this type of signaling current to call the 
distant operator. In through-line calls from the north 
135-cycle current is sent over the land toll line to Key 
West. Here it enters the composite ringer and operates 
the voice-frequency sending set which puts on the 
cable the voice-frequency currents described above. 
These currents are received at the Havana toll office 
in the circuits shown in Pigs. 14 and 16 and cause the 
operation of the signal lamp L at the toll board. 

The receiving circuit for voice-frequency signals 
which is used in the case of terminating connections 
is included in the repeater unit. The composite ringers, 
which in the case of through-line circuits effect the 



Fig. 17—Relay Rack Containing Signaling Oscillators 
AND Power Control Circuits 


change from voice-frequency signaling on the cables 
to 135-cycle signaling on the land lines, are mounted 
on the upper right-hand side of the relay rack shown in 
Pig. 17. Below the composite ringers are two oscillator 
sets for furnishing the 950- and 1300-cycle currents 
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for telephone sipialing over the cable, one of these telegraph circuits have been described in an earlier 
being a spare unit. paper'® and only the outstanding features will be men- 

Carrier Telegraph tioned here. The armature of the sending relay'® 

A carrier telegraph terminal unit is permanently uo^ally held against the contact a. Under this 
associated with each cable at both the Key West and oscillator transmits a steady high-fre- 

Havana Offices, The circuits in the units used at cu^ent though the amplifier and tuned circuit 

to the cable. When a spacing'^ signal is transmitted 

over the subscribers' sending loop, the armature of 
the sending relay moves to contact h which shunts 
the sending amplifier, interrupting the flow of high- 
frequency alternating current to the cable. A “mark¬ 
ing" signal causes this armature to move to contact a, 
thus sending the high-frequency current but upon the 
cable. The sending relay, therefore, causes the signals 
transmitted over the land line by direct current to be 
converted into pulses of alternating current which 
are sent into the cable. 

The outgoing high-frequency current passes through 
a two-stage amplifier, the last stage of which consists 
normally of one vacuum tube, either No. 7 or No. 8 
in Fig, 19. By means of a switch at the carrier panel, 
the second tube may be connected in parallel with 
Fig. 18— Carrier Telegraph and D-C. Telegraph Panels fi^st to increase the current. The Output of the 

transmitter is controlled by the interstage potentio- 
the two terminals are the same, with the exception meter P. The current from the amplifier passes 
of the filters in the receiving branches. The carrier through a single tuned circuit TC in Fig. 19, which 
panels and their location with respect to the other appa- can be accurately tuned to the frequency of the out- 
ratus are shown in Fig. 18. The four units containing going current by means of the adjustable condenser Co. 
vacuum tubes at the left of the row are the carrier The frequency of this current is controlled by the 
• telegraph units, one being a spare unit. adjustable condenser Ci in the oscillator circuit. 




Pig. 19— Carrier Telegraph Circuit 


At the other terminal of the cable the 
high-frequency alternating current passes 
through the bridge transformer and re¬ 
ceiving filter. Since the attenuation of 
the cable for the carrier currents is high, 
the received current is passed through 
a multi-stage amplifier before it reaches 
the detector which rectifies it and causes 
it to operate a sensitive receiving relay. 
As shown in Fig. 19, the receiving relay 
retransmits the signals by means of direct 
current over the subscriber'sreceiving loop. 
The receiving circuit differs from that 
used in land carrier tele^aph systems in 
the following features: Instead of the 


The operation of the carrier telegraph channel may 
be stated briefly as follows: Direct-current telegraph 
signals received from a subscriber's loop or other land 
line, actuate the sending relay in the carrier set, causing 
the oscillator to send through the cable high-frequency 
alternating current, interrupted in conformity with the 
signals. This alternating current enters the Carrier 
receiving circuit at the other cable terminal, is rectified 
and actuates the receiving relay which sends direct- 
current telegraph signals into the associated land 
circuit. 

The arrangement of the complete carrier terminal' 
circuit is shown in Fig^ 19, The details of carrier 


usual double tuned circuit for selecting 
the proper frequency, a narrow-band, highly selec¬ 
tive fixed filter is placed before the amplifier. The 
gain attainable in the receiving amplifier is much 
higher than is provided in land-line systems. When 

15, Colpitts aad Blackwell^ loc. cit, 

16. For clearness and simplicity in showing the relation of 
the relays to the telegraph circuits the conventional represen¬ 
tation of relays shown in Fig, 19 has been used in this paper. 
It is to be understood that the windings shown vdthin the circle, 
act to magnetize the armature which moves back and forth 
between the poles of a permanent magnet, its position at any 
time depenchng upon the polarity of the resultant magnetism 
in it. 
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less than the full gain required tube No. 1 can be 
cut out by means of a key. 

The sending and receiving carrier telegraph circuits 
work directly into subscribers' loops at Havana. In 
through-line traffic, which is the only type of telegraph 
traffic now required at Key West, the carrier circuits 
are arranged to operate standard land-line duplex, 
telegraph sets. The d-c. telegraph circuits from the 
carrier apparatus pass through jacks in the morse boards 
for convenience in connecting them to any desired land 
lines or subscribers' loops. 

The arrangement of Fig. 19 is that used for full- 
duplex operation, that is, when it is desired to transmit 
messages simultaneously in both directions over the 
cable. By means of a switch on the carrier panel • 
the circuit may be adapted to half-duplex operation. 
In this case, messages can be transmitted over the cable 
in both directions but not simultaneously. 



Fig. 20—Direct-Current Telegraph Circuit 


Direct-Current Telegraph 

A direct-current telegraph unit is permanently con¬ 
nected at each end of each cable as a repeater of tele¬ 
graph signals between the submarine cable and a land 
circuit. The four units at the right of Fig. 18 are the 
direct-current telegraph panels, one being a spare 
unit. A schematic diagram of the direct-current 
telegraph circuit arranged for repeating between the 
submarine cable and subscriber's loops, is shown in 
Fig. 20. This figure shows the arrangment for full- 
duplex operation over the cable. 

In this telegraph circuit the separation of the send¬ 
ing and receiving branches is accomplished by the main¬ 
line receiving relay, which in its relation to these 
branches functions like a bridge transformer. Out¬ 
going signals to the cable divide at the points T, half 
the current passing through coils 1 and 2, and the other 
half passing through coils 3 and 4. These coils are 
wound so that with a good balance between the balancing 
network and the circuits on the opposite side of the 
relay, the armature A is not actuated by the sending 
currents. It is evident, however, from Fig. 20 that 
incoming signals from the cable will produce an addi¬ 
tive effect in passing through the relay coils and operate 
this relay. 

The network K balances, for the frequencies involved 
in direct-current telegraph operation, the impedance 
between the points S and S\ Reference to Figs. 10 
and 20 shows that this includes the two halves of the 


filter G in parallel, the cable and the cable balancing 
network as well as the impedance at these frequencies 
of the telephone and carrier apparatus. The network 
contains a fixed portion to balance the filter G and an 
adjustable portion to balance the cable and the asso¬ 
ciated equipment just mentioned. The balance can 
be tested by observing the differential milliammeter C 
(Fig. 20) as signals are transmitted from the sending 
branch. 

Signals coming from the subscriber's sending loop 
operate the sending relay which acts as a pole-changer 
to reverse the polarity of the 10-volt battery applied to 
the cable, in conformity with these signals. The low- 
pass filters F and G transmit freely all frequencies below 
about 80 cycles but practically prevent the passage 
of higher frequencies. They thus allow free passage 
of those components of the sending currents which 
are necessary for the operation of this system, but 
suppress those which might cause interference in the 
telephone and carrier channels. 

A feature of the receiving branch is the tandem 
connection of receiving relays. Incoming signals 
from the cable actuate the sensitive receiving relay 
No. 1 and, as shown, in Fig. 20, the operation of this 
relay in turn actuates the receiving relay No. 2. 
The armatm-e of receiving relay No. 2 acts as a pole- 
changer to transmit signals to the receiving loop. The 
larger energy available for the operation of this relay 
enables it to commutate successfully the compara¬ 
tively heavy currents which are transmitted into the 
land line. The networks connected between the arma¬ 
ture and the contacts of receiving relay No. 2 operate 
to suppress sparks at break. The purpose of the trans¬ 
former B is to quicken the action of the receiving relays. 

The circuit as shown in Fig. 20 and described above 
is adapted to worldng into two loops for a local tele¬ 
graph subscriber. Apparatus equivalent to a standard 
duplex set is provided in the telegraph panel so 
that by throwing a switch, the set may be 
adapted to duplex operation over a land line. This is 
the condition at Key West where all the telegraph 
circuits are continued northward. Switches are also 
provided in the panel for adapting the drcuit to half 
duplex operation instead of full-duplex operation. 

The sending loops, the receiving loops and the 120- 
volt batteries of the land sides of the direct-current 
telegraph units are connected through jacks in the 
standard Morse Boards so that they may be available 
for cross-connecting or testing. 

Auxiliary Equipment 

A jack panel and two testing panels in each terminal 
office provide means for testing the circuits and terminal 
apparatus and for changing their connections. The 
jack panel contains a system of jacks to which all 
circuits are connected and on which are terminated 
all important pieces of equipment such as amplifiers, 
filters, networks and bridge transformers. The testing 

panels contain ah oscillator for supplying testing currents 
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of telephone and carrier frequencies, transmission 
measuring apparatus for testing the telephone re¬ 
peaters and circuits, apparatus for testing the balance 
of the networks and lines, thermocouples and meters for 
measuring the earner cuirents, a frequency meter for 
testing their frequencies and apparatus for testing 
the efficiency of the carrier terminal sets. In Fig. 15 
the jack unit is at the middle of the row of panels, 
with a testing unit on each side. 

A 24-volt storage battery furnishes current for the 
filament circuits of all the vacuum tubes in the tele¬ 
phone repeaters, carrier telegraph panels, ringer circuits 
and testing apparatus. Positive and negative 120- 
volt batteries are provided for the standard duplex 
sets and for the local circuits of the carrier and direct- ® 
emrent telegraph sets. The positive 120-volt battery 
also furnishes plate current for all vacuum tubes. 
Grid potentials for the vacuum tubes are derived from 
a small capacity 60-volt storage battery. A number 
of 10-volt batteries are provided for the direct-current 
telegraph circuits over the cables. All batteries are 
charged from the local power mains through mercury 
arc rectifiers, with gas-engine-driven generators for 
charging in case the electric power supply fails. Bat¬ 
tery circuits for supplying the terminal equipment pass 
through control apparatus mounted on the relay rack 
shown in Fig. 17. On the two sections at the left 
are rheostats for adjusting the filament currents of 
the vacuum tubes, with associated relays and resistances 
in these circuits, and also meters for measuring the 
filament and space currents and the voltages used. 
Another rack, not shown, carries the fuses and other 
protective equipment associated with the power supply. 


Operation 

The relation between the total transmission equiva¬ 
lent of the telephone channel over the cables, the avail¬ 
able ^gains in the terminal amplifiers and the balance 
obtained between the cables and the balancing equip¬ 
ment w^ such that this channel could be operated at 
an efficiency materially higher than that required for 
connections terminating in Havana and Key West 
and also over a large range of current levels. As the 
cables w;ere to be used in general as links in long circuits, 
the operating adjustments which were finally adopted 
were set rather by the circuits as a whole than by the 
cables. One of the cables was connected at Key West 
to a land line to form a direct New York-Havana 
circuit, a second cable to form a direct Jacksonville- 
Havana circuit ^nd the third was arranged for a Key 
West-Havana circuit. 

The New York-Havana circuit was set to have a 
dismission equivalent of 12 miles of standard cable. 
As the New York^Key West section has an equivalent 
of 10 miles, the net equivalent of the cable and terminal 
apparatus is only two miles. The Jacksonville- 
Havana circuit was set at 11 miles and the Key West- 
Havana at 10 miles. Switching through New York, 


L operating equivalents are obtained for Havana-Chicago 

• connections of approximately 16 miles and for Havana- 
i San Franciscoi^ of 20 miles. In addition to the sub¬ 
marine cables, the Havana-Chicago circuit contains 

• 2453 miles (3940 km.) of land line and the Havana- 
: San Francisco 4790 miles (7700 km.) 

With these equivalents, satisfactory commercial con¬ 
nections can be established not only from Havana to 
points on the eastern part of the United States, but also to 
the Pacific coast. The application of repeaters to the 
Cuban toll lines makes it possible to establish commercial 
connections from points along the island to points in 
the United States. White the majority of the telephone 
connections over the cables have been for calls between 
® New York and Havana, commercial calls have been 
handled satisfactorily to points all over the United 
States, such as Boston, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, New Orleans and Atlanta, also to 
Toronto and Montreal in Canada, and to points in 
Cuba such as Matanzas, Sagua, and Santiago. The 
traffic between New York and Havana has been so 
large at times as to require two of the cables to be used 
in direct New York-Havana circuits. 

The d-c. telegraph channels operate so well that their 
connection to land-line telegraph circuits from Key 
West to New York does not appreciably affect the maxi¬ 
mum speed of the circuit. The carrier-current tele¬ 
graph channels are good enough for the operation of 
four channel multiplex printers if it should be desired 
to use them for such service. 

In planning this cable system it was intended that a 
demand for more telegraph facilities would be met by 
increasing the number of carrier channels per cable. 
As has been noted, the initial apparatus and land 
connections provided for the commercial operation of 
only six telegraph channels, one d-c. and one carrier 
channel per cable, on the basis that this number would 
meet the initial service requirements. In order, how¬ 
ever, to obtain information regarding the operation 
of additional carrier channels and to provide spare 
telegraph facilities in case of cable failures, a fifth 
carrier telegraph set was provided at each terminal, 
together with special receiving selective circuits. With 
this apparatus three carrier telegraph' channels were 
successfully operated over one cable, using frequencies 
up to 4200 cycles, for which the equivalent of the 
circuit between the terminal offices is 48 mites. It is 
possible that this number of channels can be further 
increased. The present arrangement of the carrier 
telegraph apparatus makes it possible, therefore, to 
carry six telegraph channels over two cables or four 
over one cable. This will prove very useful in main¬ 
taining service in case of cable failures. 

17. The t;ransoontiiieiitaI line has been improved since the 
publication of the paper “Telephone Repeaters/’ Gehrardi and 
Jewett, Trans., A. I. E. E., 1919. The transmission equivalent 
of the New York-San Francisco circuit is now approximately 
twelve miles. 
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At the time of the opening of service over these 
cables under the auspices of the Pan American Union, 
greetings were exchanged between the President and 
other officials of the United States at Washington and 
the President and officials of the Cuban government at 
Havana. In connection with this demonstration, the 
circuit was extended through New York and San 
Francisco to the Island of Santa Catalina, off the coast 
of California, in the Pacific Ocean. As this island is 
connected to the mainland by radio telephone^®, this 
connection, 5470 miles (8800 km.) in length, involves 
the radio connection through the air, a 5322-mile land 
line across the United States and the submarine cable 
from Key West to Havana. This circuit containing 
twenty-five telephone' repeaters illustrates the possi¬ 
bilities of the present state of development of telephony. 

The work described in this paper involved thfe appli¬ 
cation of ideas from practically all branches of the 
telephone and telegraph fields and from a number of 
organizations. The Western Electric Company was 
retained by the Cuban-American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company as engineers and purchasing agents for 
the cables and to manufacture and install the terminal 
apparatus. The Cuban Telephone Company retained 
as consulting engineer Sir William Slingo, who also 
assisted the Western Electric Company in the inspec¬ 
tion of the cable during the manufacture and la 3 dng. 
The electrical design of the cables, the method of 
operation, the design and arrangement of the terminal 
apparatus and the adjustment of the system for opera¬ 
tion were the work of the engineers of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Western 
Electric Company. The Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company, Limited, of London, which 
manufactured and laid the cables, was largely respon¬ 
sible for the mechanical features of the cables, such as 
the design of the armoring for the different depths of 
water involved and the arrangement of the copper 
tapes. The recommendations of the engineering &m 
Clark, Forde and Taylor, retained by the Western 
Electric Company, were obtained on many of these 
matters including the routes to be followed. 

Discussion 

Bancroft Gherardit The two questions that required much 
care and thought in the design of this cable were, first—shall 
the cable be continuously-loaded or coil-loaded, and, second, 
shall it be a single or a multi-conductor construction? There 
were serious questions involved in each. In the first place, as 
to the loading. Coil-loading is in many respects more efficient 
than continuous-loading, because with coil loading, you can get 
practically any inductance per mile that you desire, and so you 
can, within very considerable limits, increase the efficiency of 
the circuit. With continuous-loading, however, there are very 
sharp limitations on the possible inductance per mile that can 
be attained with any practical contruction. As we saw the 
problem at that time, and as we still see it, the coil-loading would 
have been chosen, for electrical reasons, but it presented most 
foimidable m echanical difficulties. In the first place, the mak- 
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ing of a cable of that kind, interrupted periodically by coil cases 
and coils, and laying it in deep water was a very formidable 
matter. In the next place, the maintenance of the cable would 
necessarily be complicated by having points of discontinuity. 
The attachment of the cables to the coil cases and the coll cases 
themselves would necessarily be elements of weakness. This 
weakness is not serious in a land cable, as trouble, if it occurs in a 
land cable, can be cleared in a few hours. On the other hand, if 
trouble develops in a cable of the kind in question, it may be 
weeks and under bad weather conditions and unfavorable loca¬ 
tion of cable ships, it might be months before the trouble could 
be cleared. The coils were, therefore, excluded for mechanical 
reasons. 

The other question was the one of the single-conductor versus 
the multi-conductor cable, and this brought up a related question 
that of one cable versus several cables. 

These questions, as you see, are tied right up with each other. 
The single-conductor cable necessarily meant grounded-circuit 
operation. In the case of the metallic circuit cable, the obvious 
method of operation would be to build probably a cable of four 
wires and undertake to operate two physical metallic circuits, 
and possibly a phantom circuit, with a more remote possibility 
of getting a fourth circuit, that is, a grounded phantom circuit 
from the combination. 

The choice finally was detennined by the consideration that we 
could not afford to put all of our eggs in one basket, as we might 
lose the whole cable at one time. Therefore the alternative of 
three separate cables was chosen, although it required a great 
deal of study and investigation as to the general question of 
the grounded chcuit operation of cables of that character, and 
their operation under the particular conditions existing between 
Key West and Havana. Our investigation satisfied us that 
we could safely count on that method of operation. 

These investigations were very extensive and very carefully 
made. We satisfied ourselves that the cable itself, and the 
service from it with any degree of amplification we would wish 
to place on it, would be satisfactory. 

William McClellan: What effect is long distance wireless 
communication going to have on long distance telephone? At 
present there is a certain lack of secrecy which our customary 
long distance lines give in part at least. 

Bancroft Gherardit I will be glad to say a word in answer 
to the question which has been asked. The matter of utilizing 
wireless in that connection was very carefully considered at the 
time the cables were being considered and it has been reconsidered 
recently in this form—^if we were to do the job again, would we 
do it by means of wire or wireless? In each ease the answer 
has been the same. Most of the communication has been on 
business, matters—particularly last spring, and to a certain 
extent this fall, there were a number of very serious financial 
failures avoided by the use of the cables. These were matters 
which required prompt communication with a considerable 
number of different institutions, and if action was not taken in 
twenty-four hours there would be a financial failure, and there 
was a situation in Cuba in which a few failures might start 
things going and create a very much more serious state of affairs 
than the one which actually existed. 

Obviously, wireless communication, certainly in the present 
state of the art, would have been entirely unsiiited for such 
service. 

The mere mention of such topics in the air, the broadcasting 
of such questions as were discussed in these communications 
would create the effect which it was desired to avoid. But 
excluding altogether the matter of secrecy, and excluding alto¬ 
gether the matter of interference, atmospheric or otherwise, 
we have thus far been unable to figure out how we could give an 
equally extensive and dependable service and give it as cheaply 
by means of radio across that distance, as we can by means 
of the cables. 
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The hietory of th^ dei^pment of the evbjeet is first ouained, and methods of operation of cables are described. 
The techmcal stde is introduced with a statement of the various conditions whi h limit operation of cables, and a general 
method of analysis is developed, based upon an extension of ordinary alternating-current theory. The theory is made 
^ option 0 / and of apparatus which at this time can be regarded as standard. The funder- 

m^^heoryof the method of analysts, with information on the calculation of transients in eleclriccd circuits, is given 


Historical 

T he feasibility of submarine cable telegraphy was 
suggested by Salva, a Spaniard, as early as 1796. 
The first actual experiment seems to have been 
made in 1803. In the period covered by the next 
forty years, numerous experiments were carried on in 
different parts of the world for the purpose of demon¬ 
strating the possibility of submarine telegraphy. In 
1842, !Morse transmitted signals over a short section 
of insulated wire laid in the New York Harbor. The 
conductor used in this experiment was insulated by 
covering it with hemp soaked in tar and pitch, and 
surrounding this with india-rubber. The introduction 
of gutta-percha as an insulator and the invention of a 
machine for applying it to wire, gave a decided impetus 
to the experiments being carried on. 

The first commercial attempt to establish electrical 
communication by submarine cable was in 1850, when 
a cable was laid between England and France. This 
cable was broken, however, shortly after communica¬ 
tion was established. The cable used in this attempt 
consisted of a No. 14 copper wire surrounded 
by gutta-percha to a thickness of one-half inch. The 
failure of this cable due to its physical weakness led to 
the design and laying of an improved type between 
Dover and Calais in 1851. This cable consisted of 
four No. 16 copper wires, each covered with two 
layers of gutta-percha to the size of No. 1 gage. These 
insulated wires were armored with ten No. 1 
galvanized iron wires wound spirally. This cable 
prov^ to be successful, and in the next few years a 
number of cables was laid between England and 
adjacent shores, between Denmark and Sweden, and 
in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The first attempt to lay a cable across the Atlantic 
was in 1867. This attempt ended in failure when the 
cable broke in 2000 fathoms of water, at a point about 
360 miles west of Valentia, freland. As at that time 
thwe were no means of recovering a cable in deep water 
this project vras abandoned. In August 1868 the same 
company. The Atlantic Telegraph Company, completed 
the la 3 dng of a cable. This cable was operated for 
about three months, when it became interrupted, and 
ho attempt was made to repair it. In the years 1866 

and 186 6 The Atlantic Telegraph Company laid two 
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new cables. The first cable broke when it was about 
two-thirds laid. The second cable was then success¬ 
fully Md, and soon afterward the end of the first cable 
was picked up with much difficulty and its laying was 
completed. These cables were operated with no 
competition until 1869 when the French Atlantic 
Telegraph Company opened a cable for traffic. With 
the success of the Atlantic cables established, the 
^wth of submarine cable systems was rapid, until 
in 1914 there were seventeen cables across the Atlantic 
between North America and Europe alone, and there 
was then an aggregate of about 2000 cables in the world, 
comprising a total length of over 300,000 wilpg 

The use of gutta-percha as an insulator was adopted 
at the very inception of submarine cables, and it is 
still almost universally used for long cables. 

The necessity for a protective armor for submarine 
cables was demonstrated by the failure of the first 
cable laid in the English Channel. Since that time 
cabl^ have been provided with a protective armor 
co^isting of a number of iron or steel wires wound 
spirally around the core. The design of the armor was, 
of course, changed from time to time as experience 
demonstrated the desirability of improvement. 

Even before the first Atlantic cable was laid it 
was realized that a very sensitive instrument would be 
necessary for the successful reception of signals on 
long cables. Early in 1868 Frof. William Thomson, 
later Lord Kelvin, perfected an invention that was 
destin^ to fill this need. This instrument known as 
the mirror galvanometer, consisted of a small perma¬ 
nent magnet, with a small mirror fixed to it, suspended 
by silk fibers and surrounded by a coil of fine wire. 
By reflecting a light from the small mirror to a screen, 
a gr^tly magnified image of the coil movement was 
obtained. When the 1868 cable was completed, tests 
showed that signals transmitted ydth a battery of 
Dmell cells could be successfully received with the 
mirror galvanometer. However, when the cable was 
turned oyer to the electrician for working, he, believing 
that a hi^^ voltage was best suited for signaling, used 
a large induction coil, excited by a battery, which 
yielded a potential estimated at about 2000 volts. 
Under the strain of this voltage, the insulation begmi 
to break down and the signals gradually failed. The 
mirror galvanometer suid Daniefl cell battery w^ then 
; substituted and the cable was successfully worked for a 
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short time until the cable finally failed completely. 
It was the opinion at that , time that the high voltage 
used at first had partly broken down the insulation of 
the cable, and that the faults thus opened gradually 
became worse until the insulation failed completely. 

The mirror galvanometer, with improvements from 
time to time, was used universally on long cables for a 
number of years. In 1867 the siphon recorder was 
invented. This instrument, which had the advantage 
of supplying a permanent record of the signals as re¬ 
ceived, gradually replaced the mirror galvanometer, 
and in its improved forms it is now largely used in the 
operation of long cables. Previous to 1871 cables 
were operated in one direction only, but in that year 
the duplex system was introduced, which permits the 
use of the cable for simultaneous transmission in both 
directions. Other more recent developments of opera¬ 
ting apparatus include cable relays, automatic trans¬ 
mission, and cable magnifiers, the latter being intro¬ 
duced about 1908. These developments will be 
described later. 

The maximum operating speed of the 1858 cable 
before it failed was about 16 letters per minute. When 
the cable was first opened it required aboutthirty hours 
to transmit a message of 150 words from President 
Buchanan to Queen Victoria. It is interesting to 
note that at that time the minimum rate on a message 
from New York to London was £20 for a twenty-word 
message and £1 for each additional word. From that 
time until the present, improvements in the cable 


of trees found in some parts of South America. This 
has been used in combination with gutta-percha in 
short telephone cables, and possesses distinct advan¬ 
tages for that purpose. The possibility of using balata 
for long submarine telegraph cables has been suggested. 

Rubber has also been used for insulation of submarine 
cables, notably for the cable connecting the United 
States and Alaska. This material is somewhat inferior 
to gutta-percha for the purpose. 

It is necessary to protect the gutta-percha from 
damage by the iron sheathing by placing some sort of a 
cushion between them. In modem cables this cushion 
is generally made up of several layers of jute. Jute 
consists of the bark fibers of two plants called the 
^'chouch'" and ‘Isbund,” extensively cultivated in 
Bengal. The jute is usually tarred or tanned before 
being used on a cable. 

In order to protect the core of the cable from damage 
after being laid, it is necessary to provide a layer of 
sheathing or armor wires. These wires also serve to 
support the cable while being laid, and in case it is later 
necessary to lift the cable for repairs. The design 



Fig. 1—Typical Section of Cable 


systems have been such that it is now possible to depends upon the type of cable —whether deep-sea, 
duplex a good Atlantic cable with an operating speed intermediate, or shore-end—and in general consists 
of 300 letters per minute each way; and the operating of a number of galvanized iron or steel wires wound 
economies effected have been such that the maximum spirally. The shore-end types of cables may have two 
cable rate between New York and London is now layers of sheathing wires. As a preservative, the 
twenty-five cents per word. sheathing is covered with a layer of jute. 

Construction anb Laying op Cables The route for the cable is so far as practicable chosen 

The make-up of a typical deep-sea submarine cable ^ water, sudden changes in depth, and 

is shown in Fig. 1. The conductor is made up of bottoms. The potest depth of transatlantic 

stranded copper wires, or of copper strips, The actual ^^bles is 2.9 statute miles; across the Pacific the cable 
size of the conductor and of the insulation is determined miles. 

by the operating characteristics desired. ^. ^^Bufacture of submarine cables has been largely 

As previously stated, the insulation generally used ^ industry due to their early interest in and need 
in submarine cables is gutta-percha. Gutta-percha is ^ commumcation system between the various parts 

derived from the milky sap of gutta trees. The sap ^be Empire. The Alaskan Cable is the only long 

of several different species of trees is suitable for con- ®^bBiarine cable that has been manufactured in the 
verting into gutta-percha, the quality of the gum from United States. 

some species being better than that from other species. Modern Operation and Apparatus 

These tr^ are found principally in the Malay Islands The following description of apparatus used in 
and Peninsula and in Borneo. The sap is collected regular operation of cables does not aim at being 
from incisions in the bark of the living tree, or by strip- complete. Many .devices are devdoped from time to 
ping the bark. The gutta is roughly cl^nsed after time for application to cables; some of these are of 
its collection, and is coagulated into solid cakes in permanent value and others are of only pggqng in- 
which form it is imported. In the. manufacture of the terest. It . is the purpose to describe here only some 
finished product, the gulto must be further purified of the important appliances which may be regarded 
and treated before it is suitable for use as insulation, as standard. 

Another form of insulation, known as "balata” or Implex Operation. Generally speaking, a greater 
“gutta-balata,” is derived from the sap of a species output can be obtained by duplex operation of a cable 
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than by operating in one direction only. Accordingly, or wireless telegraphy. In land-line or wireless opera- 
cables are ordinarily worked duplex except in cases tion the difference between dots and dashes is one of 


where it is impossible to maintain a satisfactory 
duplex balance. 

In order to duplex a cable, it is necessary to provide 
some arrangement by which the receiving instrument 
is not responsive to outgoing signals, while at the same 
time it must respond to signals coming from the distant 
end. There are two common methods of duplexing a 
communication circuit, both of which involve the use 



Fig. 2—Duplex Terminal Sets 


of an artificial line. These two methods are illustrated 
in Fig. 2. 

In the differential system of duplexing, the coil of 
the receiving instrument has two separate windings. 
These are so joined to the cable circuit that in trans¬ 
mitting, the currents in the two windings are equal 
in magnitude and opposite in direction, thus causing 
no effect in the local receiving instrument; while currents 
from the distant station pass through the two coils 
in the same direction, and cause the receiving instru¬ 
ment to respond. 

The bridge method of duplexing employs the prin¬ 
ciple of the Wheatstone bridge, and is almost univer- 
saUy used for cable working. There is some latitude in 
the arrangement of the bridge; thus the two condensers 



Pig. 3—Letters op the Alphabet Received on Siphon 

Recorder 

may be replaced by resistances or by inductances—the 
latter ari^gement being used by some cable Companies. 
Another plan is to iise condensers shunted by high 
resistances. The use of condensers appears to have 
advantages for high-speed working of cables, in that 
it results in better shaped signaJs.^^^^^ 

Tifee Ca6fe Code. ^^^.T continental Mon^ 

code, is mostly used for operation of submarine cables. 

method of distinguishing dots and dashes is 
ordinarily different, however, from that in land-line 


duration, the dash being about three times as long as 
the dot. In submarine telegraphy the dots and dashes 
are of the same duration but of different polarity. 
Dots are formed by applying positive potential to 
the cable; dashes by applying negative potential. The 
spacing intervals are obtained by earthing the cable, 
the zero interval between letters being, one unit, and 
between words usually three units. Fig. 3 shows the 
alphabet as received on a siphon recorder tape. 

Transmitting Apparatus: The Cable Key. For signal¬ 
ing on the cable it is necessary to apply positive, 
negative or zero potential to the sending end of the 
cable in various combinations as explained above. In 
manual signaling a special double-lever key known as 
the cable key is used. This is shown in theory in Fig. 2. 
In the normal position of the cable key, both levers are 
up, thus grounding the cable. When the dot lever 
is depressed, positive potential is applied to the cable, 
and when the dash lever is depressed negative poten¬ 
tial is applied to the cable. 



Pig. 4—Transmitting Tape with Letters op .the Alphabet 

Manual transmission is employed chiefly in con¬ 
versations between stations relative to the operation 
of the circuit. 

The Automatic Transmitter. In handling commercial 
messages a motor-driven automatic transmitter is 
commonly used in place of manual transmission. 

A paper tape is first prepared with perforations cor¬ 
responding to the message to be transmitted. A 
sample of this tape with perforations corresponding to 
the letters of the alphabet is shown in Fig. 4. The tape 
is passed through the automatic transmitter at the 
desired speed. The keys shown in Fig. 2 are con¬ 
trolled magnetically from contacts in the transmitter, 
these contacts in turn being operated in correspondence 
with the perforations in the tape. 

A device known as a perforator is used in preparing 
the paper tape. The niodem perforator has a keyboard 
similar to an ordinary t3q)ewriter and is operated 
similarly. An electric^ solenoid furnishes the power 
for punching the holes, and the tape is a,utomatically 
stepped forward. 

Receiving The Siphon Recorder. This in¬ 

strument is generally used in the recording of received 
cable signals, It is in principle a D'Arsonval gal¬ 
vanometer, vrith a moving coil suspended between the 
poles of a strong magnet (Pig. fi) .’ The coil is in the 
fo^ of a rectangle, a common size being 6 cm. long and 
1,8 cm. wide. The coil may be wound to have 500 to 
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800 ohms resistance. The coil controls the movement 
of a fine glass siphon pen supplied with ink. The move¬ 
ments of the pen are recorded on a paper tape drawn 
at uniform speed beneath the siphon. The coil and 
siphon are separately mounted, and are connected by 



Pig. 5—^Moving Elements op Siphon Recorder 

silk fibers arranged to magnify the motion of the coil. 
To reduce friction between the siphon and the tape, 
the siphon is vibrated vertically with respect to the 
tape. This is accomplished by an electric buzzer ar¬ 
rangement, the armature of which is connected to the 
siphon by a silk fiber. 

The coil and the siphon are suspended by fine wires 
the tension of which may be varied, thus permitting 
the natural period of the moving system to be adjusted 
according to the speed of the incoming signals. For 
the recording of well-shaped, undistorted signals, it is 
necessary that the coil return to its zero position quickly 
when the current fiow ceases, and it is also necessary 
that the coil shall not swing beyond its zero position. 
It is sometimes necessary to provide damping for the 
moving system, which may be accomplished electro- 
majgnetically by having the coil shunted with a high 
resistance, or may be secured by having a small alum¬ 
inum vane attached to the coil and moving in oil. 

A siphon recorder gives a readable signal when 
actuated by from 30 to 100 microamperes, (0,000030 to 
0.000100 ampere). 

Magnifiers. In order to increase the speed of ,,a 
cable above a point where satisfactory operation can 
be obtained with a siphon recorder alone, it is necessary 
to magnify the weakened signals before passing them 
through the recorder. With the magnifiers described 
below, good signals may be obtained when the current 
in the magnifier coil is as small as from two to fifteen 
microamperes. 

The HeurUey Magnifier. One type of magnifier ex¬ 
tensively used was patented by E. S. Heurtley, This 
magnifier (Fig. 6) is similar in principle to a siphon 


recorder, with the coil controlling the movement of 
two fine platinum wires. Associated with the two 
moving wires are two similar fixed platinum wires, the 
relative positions of which are indicated in the figure. 
The platinum wires are heated by battery current. 
V^en the relative positions of the wires are changed 
by movement of the coil from its mid-position, the 
mutual heating effect between the fixed and moving 
wires is altered. Thus the temperature and hence the 
resistance of the wires in one arm of the bridge are 
increased, the values being decreased in another arm. 
The resulting bridge unbalance causes a current to 
flow in the siphon recorder. 

The Selenium Magnifier. The selenium magnifier, 
also used in operation of long cables, was developed by 
T, B. Dixon, K, C. Cox and others. It is also of the 
moving-coil type, the coil carrying a small mirror. 
This mirror reflects a strong beam of light on to a 
bank of two or four selenium cells, which form either 
two or four arms of a Wheatstone bridge. Battery is 
connected across one diagonal of the bridge and the 
ordinary siphon recorder is placed in the other diagonal. 
The electrical resistance of selenium cells varies in- 
ver^ly with the strength of light to which they are 
subjected. When a movement of the magnifier coil 
causes a movement of the light beam on the selenium 
cells, the bridge is unbalanced and current flows in 
the siphon recorder. 

The Vacuum-Tube Magnifier. Some experimental 
work has been done on the application of vacuum-tube 
magnifiers to cable operation and fair results have been 
obtained. There has not been a large incentive to 
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Fig. G—Heurtley Magnifier 

developing the vacuum-tube magnifier, because of 
the condition that other fairly satisfactory magnifiers 
were already available. 

C<^le Relays. In some cases it is desirable to repeat 
signals automatically from ohe section of cable into 
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another rather than to record them. It is essential 
that a cable relay aised for this purpose shall have a 
reliable form of electrical contact. All of the standard 
types of cable relays employ the principle of the 
D’Arsonval moving-coil galvanometer, and differ only 
in the method of making contact. A relay may be used 
with or without a magnifier in circuit, the relay alone 
being approximately as sensitive as a siphon recorder. 

The Brown drum relay has an iridium-pointed plati¬ 
num wire, the movement of which is controlled by the 
relay coil, making contact on the insulated silver rings 
of a rotating drum. With very little pressime the 
iridium point makes good contact on the moving silver, 
and the friction resisting the lateral movement of the 
contact point is small. 

In the Muirhead gold wire relay, the coil controls 
the movement of a gold wire between two platinum 
contacts. The gold wire is maintained in rapid vibra¬ 
tion by an electric buzzer arrangement, for the purpose 
of securing better contact. 

The Bruce relay contact scheme consists of a fine 
nickel wire controlled by the moving coil, which makes 
contact in drops of mercury. The nickel wire is rapidly 
vibrated vertically with respect to the contact surfaces, 
thus reducing frictional resistance to its lateral motion. 

Shaping 0 / Signals. In addition to apparatus 
previously mentioned; various auxiliary devices are 
used in order to shape properly the received signals. 
Such devices comprise coils known as ‘‘magnetic 
shunts’^ connected in parallel with receiving equipment, 
condensers in series with receiving equipment, and 
various special pieces of apparatus. The use of con¬ 
denses in the bridge arms (Fig. 2) has a very bene¬ 
ficial effect in improving signal shape. The action of 
these, devices will be taken up later. A complete cable 
circuit is shown in Fig. 10. 

In relay reception of signals, it is necessary to pay 
attention to the tendency of signals to have a slowly 
wandering zero position. This effect is caused by the 
block condensers, and if conditions are otherwise correct 
it may be eliminated by providing the condensers with 
high-resistance shunts. The latter expedient, however, 
is not always considered desirable, and in order to 
correct a slowly wandering zero in relay reception, 
there have been various ingenious devices developed 
which need not Idc described here. 

Cable Printers. A very promising development, 
likely soon to be in commercial form, is the applica¬ 
tion of printing systems of reception to long cables. 
The code that can be used in a printing system has 
fewer characters per word than the ordinary cable 
code. In addition to the economies made possible 
by the use of a shorter code, a cable printer is also 
likely to effect economies in operation due to the fact 
that fewer attendants will be required than with the 
present system. 

Eastern Telegraph Company*s System. The Eastern 
Telegraph Company has recently patented a system 


of operation which is quite different from conventional 
methods of operation. In this system the original— 
not the modified—continental code is used. The origi¬ 
nal continental code would ordinarily be less efficient, 
but some special apparatus has been developed which 
largely overcomes this objection. The system has 
the advantage that it can be operated through relays 
directly to the land lines, using land-line apparatus 
already standard. 

Limiting Conditions of Cable Operation 

The object of submarine cable engineering is to pro¬ 
vide cables which give greatest operating speed and 
greatest reliability at least cost, and to develop opera¬ 
ting methods which make use of the cable to its utmost 
capacity. A further object of almost equal importance 
is to reduce operating expenses. 

The cost, in place, of a single section of submarine 
cable of modem type 2000 miles in length is in the 
neighborhood of $4,000,000. This represents an annual 
charge of approximately $400,000, to cover interest, 
maintenance, etc., of the cable itself. The cost of 
efficiently operating such a section of cable is likely 
to be in the neighborhood of $200,000 per year, for 
salaries of men and apparatus directly used in handling 
traffic. From these figure it is evident that consider¬ 
able engineering can be justified to obtain highest 
working efficiency of cables. 

A cable of modem type 2000 miles long would have 
approximately 3000 ohms resistance and 800 micro¬ 
farads electrostatic capacity to ground. The operating 
speed, or the message capacity, of a cable is directly 
limited by its resistance and capacity. The resistance 
and capacity can be reduced in designing s cable only 
by increasing the size of the cable, which proportionately 
increases its cost. 

Besides the constants of the cable itself, there are 
other factors which act in different cases to control 
the ultimate speed of a cable. These factors are 
enumerated below. 

1. Sensitiveness of Receiving Apparatus. If a cable 
is worked at a very low speed, it is possible to transmit 
sufficient energy through it to operate receiving appa¬ 
ratus which is substantial in construction. 'Wffien the 
speed is increased the current transmitted through the 
cable falls off very rapidly^ due to the effect of resistance 
and capacity. The decrease in received current is 
met as far as practicable by providing receiving appa¬ 
ratus of increased sensitiveness. If the apparatus is 
not sufficiently sensitive) the operating speed may be 
definitely limited thereby—-in fact it may be ^id that 
previous to ten or fifteen years agO) cable speeds were 
definitely limited by the lack of sensitiveness of avail¬ 
able receiving equipment. Since that time, however, 
cable magnifiers, to which reference was previously 
made, have been developed to a point where they are 
practicaUy as sensitive as is desired. TO 
still some room for improyement the sensitiveness of 
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available magnifiers is such that other factors, given 
below, now largely limit the speed. 

2. Duplex Balance. Due to small but unavoidable 
errors in the artificial line necessary for duplex working, 
there is likely to be some degree of off-balance, causing 
extra currents in receiving apparatus which act to 
limit the speed. The duplex balance is probably the 
most important limitation upon speeds of the majority 
of cables, for even if the cable is once correctly balanced, 
the balance is subject to change due to variations caused 
by small temperature changes of the ocean. Much 
can be accomplished by careful engineering in decreasing 
balance troubles. Some of the possibilities of improve¬ 
ment will be taken up in detail later. 

3. Extraneous Current Although not generally 
known, it is a fact that ocean cables are subject to con¬ 
tinuous interference from extraneous currents in much 
the same way that interference is caused to wireless 
telegraph operation. The extraneous currents which 
affect ocean cables are probably partly caused by electric 
railway systems. Possibly part may be due to the 
operation of wireless systems. The greater part of 
the extraneous currents are, however, of unknown 
origin, and are doubtless akin to the "'static” so fa¬ 
miliar to wireless operators. The current is very 
irregular in nature and may be considered to contain 
currents of all frequencies. In practise it is usually 
found that extraneous currents are smaller in magni¬ 
tude than the currents present due to slight errors 
in the duplex balance, although in some cases the ex¬ 
traneous currents are the larger. If the balance is 
improved extraneous currents become of increased 
importance, and they must be regarded as forming an 
ultimate limit to further increase in speed of a cable. 

It is customary to make use of an earth connection 
for cable working which is extended several miles from 
shore. By this means disturbances from electric rail¬ 
way systems are largely reduced. Currents from other 
sources may be somewhat decreased by the same ex¬ 
pedient, although they can not be eliminated. Extra¬ 
neous currents may be picked up at any point along 
the cable and conveyed into the receiving apparatus, 
although the greater part is introduced by slight un¬ 
steadiness of the sea-earth connection, of amounts 
ranging from 0.0001 to 0.005 volt or higher. 

4. Sending Voltage. The amount of voltage used 
for operating the cable has a bearing upon the opera¬ 
ting speed. A short section of gutta-percha cable is 
capable of withstanding as much as 40,000 volts before 
being punctured. A long cable, however, is likely to 
contain weak spots, which may be punctured at a much 
lower voltage. In fact, there are instances where cables 
have been broken down by a few hundred volts. The 
cost of making repairs to a cable which has been 
damaged is large, and it is therefore customary to keep 
operating voltages down to a conservative value. 

A potential of 50 volts is commonly used for operation. 
Due to the effect of the sending condenser, the strain 


caused to the cable is somewhat increased, so that the 
insulation near the end is subject to a maximum strain 
of about 75 volts. In the center of the cable the maxi¬ 
mum strain on insulation is very much lower. 

5. Magnetic Storms. Fortunately, magnetic storms 
occur only at comparatively wide intervals, otherwise 
cable engineering might have developed along entirely 
different lines. Magnetic storms are ordinarily, if 
not always caused by conditions on the sun. Slight 
effects from this source are fairly common, but severe 
magnetic storms occm’ only rarely, sometimes years 
apart. Whenever a severe storm occurs, there are dis¬ 
plays of the aurora borealis in the sky, the compass needle 
is affected, and voltages ranging up to several hundred 
volts are induced in cables. The voltages alternate 
from one direction to the other in an irregular manner 
and at a low speed. The period of the reversal may 
be a few seconds or it may be as long as a half hour. A 
severe storm may make cable operation impossible for 
several hours and its effect may not entirely disappear 
for three or four days. 

The Arrival Curve 

If a direct-current voltage is suddenly impressed 
upon a cable grounded at the far end, a current fiows 
into the cable according to the upper curves of Fig. 7. 
At the distant end of the cable, the current builds up 
according to the middle curve. The shape of this 
curve was originally worked out by Lord Kelvin in 
1855. The strength of current received through the 
cable finally reaches a value many times stronger than 
that necessary to operate the usual receiving apparatus. 
The rate of increase of current is so slow, extending as 
it does over several seconds, that rapid signaling with 
a simple cable circuit is impossible. The various con¬ 
densers and magnetic shunts introduced in the cable 
circuit for shaping signals act to remove the greater 
part of the received current, while retaining the sharp 
initial rise of current. The result is that the current 
in the receiving coil is approximately of the shape of 
the lower curve. 

A curve such as one of the lower curves of Fig. 7, 
which shows the current received over a cable due to 
a suddenly impressed voltage, is known as an "arrival 
curve.” Any combination of signals may be built up 
by algebraically adding a succession of arrival curves, 
in the manner illustrated in Fig. 8. 

In studying cable operation, it is convenient to 
think in terms of the arrival curve. It is essential 
that the arrival curve be of proper shape, within certain 
limits, in order that all signal combinations may be 
legible. In Fig. 9 are shown various shapes-of arrival 
curves, and also the shapes of the first three letters 
of the alphabet, built up by proper addition of a suc¬ 
cession of arrival cuives of the shapes given. 

The Dot Frequency. By dot frequency is meant the 
normal frequency of operation when a succession of 
reversals is sent without spaces between them. Thus 
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the letter a, consisting of one dot above, and an equal proper rarige of frequencies, is efficient to enable the 
deflection below the zero line, is considered to be one shape of received signals to be predicted. The action 
cycle. The letter c is considered to be two cycles, of any equipment may be determined by investigating 
In’Fig. 9, the base line of each arrival curve is shown its behavior through a range of frequencies. The 
divided into equal spaces. Each of these spaces repre- frequencies which must be considered in cable inves- 


sents the length of one dot, that is, one-half cycle. 



tigations are those from zero frequency to a frequency 
two or three times the so-called '‘dot frequency'" of 
operation, as explained later. 

The fundamental theory of this method of analysis 
is developed in the Appendix. It is shown there that 
in general any transient curve may be considered to 
be composed of the sum of an infinite number of pure 
sine waves, of frequencies var 3 dng from zero to infinity. 
Each of these sine waves is attenuated in the cable 
circuit in accordance with well-known laws. Even the 
mechanical motion of receiving coils may be approxi¬ 
mately or exactly solved by applying methods such as 
are used in solving alternating-current circuits. 


a t» c 



Fig. 7—Sending and Received Current over Cable 

A'^cable such as that previously referred to, with 
3000 ohms and 800 microfarads, could be commercially 
worked at a speed of 54 words per minute, or 324 lett^s 
per minute, under favorable conditions. By analyzing 
the standard cable code, it is found that this is 
equivalent to an average dot frequency of approxi¬ 
mately ten cycles per second. 





Rse«tv««i 




Pia. 8—Addition OP Akmtai, Ctovbs to Poem CbMPLUTED 

Signals'-' 


M Theory 

The theory to follow is based upon the use of ordi- 
_aJteniatmg-current tlieory. A knowledge of the 
of the cable 0 d its amektei appca^atm under 
e inflveiwe of a sine wave of mrrent Mrtmghdui the 



*• W^ve’* 

Signal 


Fig. 9—Types op Arrival Curves 


While this method of analysis is of quite general 
application, it will be illustrated by appl 3 dng it to the 
cable of standard present-day t 3 q)e previously referred 
to, and to simple apparatus used for operation. 

The Frequency Characteristic, This term is used 
to designate a pair of curves which show how sine 
wave currents are changed in magnitude and in time 
l^d or lag, by the cable circuit or by a part of the 
circuit, at various frequencies. 

Notation, 

jE 7 « battery voltage. 

Na sendihjg voltage as modified by type of signal 
/ used." 

R = cable resistance per mile (inductance and 
leakage, of cable are ignored). 

C - cable capacity per mile. 

f >= cable length in miles. 

/ = frequency in cycles per second. 
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F = dot frequency in cycles per second. 

'-P- 

Za - surge impedance of cable = ;__ __ 

P = complex attentuation constant 

/, = current at sending end of cable. 

Ir = current at receiving end of cable. 

Zs = impedance offered to outgoing current by 
apparatus at sending end. 

Zr = impedance of complete receiving system. 

D — deflection of receiving instrument. The maxi¬ 
mum deflection (neglecting a momentary 
overthrow) is taken as unity, the deflection 
at any frequency being expressed as a 
fraction of the maximum. 

M — magnification of complete receiving set at any 
frequency — ratio D/Ir» 

Solution with SingU’-Frequency AlternaMng Current. 

A standard expression for current received through a 
cable is the following: 


would be reproduced at the receiving end exactly as 
they were sent. 

If the characteristics of the cable circuit are such 
that the higher frequencies are lost in transmission, 
then the tendency is to round off the comers of the 
wave in a definite manner, so that a more or less rounded 
signal is the result. Such rounding-off is not objection¬ 
able providing it is not carried too far. It becomes then 
of the utmost importance to determine just what 
frequencies it is necessaiy to transmit through the 
cable in order to obtain a received signal that is suf¬ 
ficiently legible. Since the higher frequencies are most 
difficult to transmit through the cable, it will be obvious 
that the ideal shape of arrival curve is one which, while 
giving good signals, requires the transmission of the 
smallest possible amount of the higher frequencies. 
In order to determine what frequencies it is necessary 
to transmit, a theoretical analysis was made of a large 
number of possible arrival curves, using methods given 
in the Appendix, and tests were also made of working 
cable circuits. 



The first term of the right-hand member of equation 
(2) gives the current flowing into the cable, as modified 
by apparatus at the sending end. The second term 
shows how the current is modified by the cable itself, 
and the third term shows how the current is modified 
by the receiving apparatus as a whole. The fourth 
term takes into account multiple reflections between 
the ends of the cable. The latter term may for all 
practical purposes be considered equal to imity, and 
may be ignored, as it has no effect except at speeds far 
below the usual signaling speed. 

Analyses of Arrival Curves. If a voltage is impressed 
at the sending end of a shape corresponding to curve 
1, Fig. 9j and the cable circuit as a whole, including 
apparatus, attenuates all frequencies equally, the 
wave as received at the distant end will be of exactly 
the same shape. Under these conditions, all signals 

1. In the general case, with inductance L apd leakage O 
present, these become, 




R "h2 vfL 

VTjTTfc 


^l x/L) ((?+i2 ^fC) 


In order to obtain a received signal which, while 
somewhat rounded, may be regarded as perfect in 
shape, it is found necessary to transmit frequencies 
through a cable up to approximately 2.4 times the dot 
frequency. Fortunately, however, a received signal 
of such quality is not necessary for commercial opera¬ 
tion, since the rece ving operator becomes so familiar 
with signals that he is able to read signals which are 
moderately distorted, It has been found that for 
recorder reception, with or without a magnifier in 
circuit, it is necessary to transmit frequencies only up 
to about 1.5 times the dot frequency in order to obtain 
a signal which is suitable for traffic. 

For relay reception a somewhat better defined signal 
is necessary, and it is necessary to transmit frequencies 
up to about 1.65 times the dot frequency. Relay 
reception is facilitated by permitting a small overthrow 
of the arrival curve. It can be shown that such an 
arrival curve can be built up with smaller amounts of 
the higher frequencies. 

Examples of signals which have been chosen to 
represent the approximate limits of good transmission, 
for recorder and relay reception respectively, are shown 
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opposite curves 3 and 5 of Pis 9* These arrival 

'“irFr ^ 

corresnonHino.**^!** shov^ the frequency characteristics 
"P g to the above arrival curves. These 


v: 



characteri.stu;s show the approximate deflection and 
tune lag wluch the receiving instrument must have at 
any frequency, when a sine wave of voltage is impressed 
at the twmdins tra,nsmitter. The portion shovm solid 
IS coiisidcTOd to represent the working frequency^ which 
is of importance in determining the shape of the received 
arrival curve. The precise shape of the portion shown 
dotted is unimportant as regards transmission through 
the (alile, both because the energy transmitted through 
the cable is small at these frequencies, and because due 
to the nature of the equations of this theory as given 
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in the Appendix, the higher frequencies are of less 
importance. 

It will be recognized that there may be some dif- 






ference of opinion as to when the received signi^ i jg 
legible. For this reason there is some variation in the 
frequency limits required for reception by diff^ent 
cable operators. The limits given, however, may be 



Fig. 14—Fsequbnot ChabaoiemstioS op Sending App abatus 

taken to represent average values, and are of the 
highest importance in stud 3 dng cable problems. 
Frequem^ Characteristic 0/ CaWe. The frequency 
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characteristic given in the preceding section was the 
characteristic of the entire cable circuit, from trans¬ 
mitter to recorder, necessary for proper reception. It 
is now the purpose to determine the separate frequency 
characteristics of different parts of the system. 

The frequency characteristic of the cable itself is 
shown in Fig. 13. This characteristic applies to the 
cable referred to previously. It is shown plotted both 
to a logarithmic and to a direct scale. The characteris¬ 
tic was determined by calculating real and imaginary 
values of the second term of the right-hand member 
of equation (2) 



Pig, lo—P beqtjency Characteristics op Complete 

Receiving Set 

Frequency Characteristics of Sending Apparatus. In 
Fig. 14 are shown frequency characteristics of the 
cuixent entering the cable, for three different sizes of 
the condensers at the sending end, and also with the 
condenser removed. The values in this figure were 
obtained from the first term of the right-hand member 
of equation (2), the sending voltage being taken at 
fifty volts. 

This figure clearly shows the beneficial effect of the 
sending condenser in decreasing currents of the lower 
frequencies. The condenser also reduces, in a less 
de^ee, the amount of energy flowing into the cable at 
higher frequencies—an effect which in itself is undesir¬ 
able, but which can be compensated for by increasing 
the sending voltage or the sensitiveness of receiving 
apparatus. 

Frequency Characteristics of Receiving Apparatus. 
By combining the frequency characteristics shown in 
Figs. 13 and 14,® the frequency characteristic of the 
current at the receiving end of the cable may be 

3. The 60 juf. curve of Fig. 14 was used. 


obtained. Now since Fig. 12 shows the frequency 
characteristics of the cable circuit as a whole, necessary 
to produce properly shaped signals for reception, it is 
possible by combining these characteristics with the 
characteristics referred to above, to obtain characteris¬ 
tics which show the necessary behavior of the receiving 
set. Such characteristics are shown in Fig. 15. 

The characteristics of the receiving set show that 
this apparatus must be comparatively insensitive to 
low-frequency currents. It must have its highest 
sensitivity to currents about 1.3 times the dot fre¬ 
quency for recorder , reception, or about 1,45 times the 
dot frequency for relay reception. The working 
ranges of frequency, which are important in determining 
shapes of received signals, are shown as before by solid 
lines. There are decided advantages from the stand¬ 
point of freedom from interference, in having the 
receiving-apparatus insensitive to frequencies higher 
than the working frequencies. 

It is interesting to consider the manner in which the 
receiving set is made to have characteristics of the 
shape given. The receiving set is composed of a num¬ 
ber of condensers and shunts as shown in Fig. 10. 
While it is entirely practicable to calculate the fre¬ 
quency characteristic of each part of the circuit, it 
appears unnecessary to give such calculations here, and 
a statement will simply be made of the general charac¬ 
teristics of different parts of the receiving set. 

The receiving characteristics in Fig. 15 are in fact 
plots of the quantity 

2ZoM 

Zii-\-Zr 

taken from equation (2). In this quantity, the factor 

2Zo 

Zq + Zr 

does not greatly vary from unity. The characteristic 
may therefore be considered to be an approximate plot 
of the quantity M, which is the ratio of the deflection 
of the receiving instrument to the current in amperes at 
the receiving end of the cable. The largest deflection 
shown is 61,000 units per ampere—^that is, full deflec¬ 
tion is obtained with 1/61000 ampere = 16 micro¬ 
amperes. 

The magnetic shunt, Fig, 10, tends to cause a charac¬ 
teristic which rises with frequency, that is, the shunt 
tends to absorb currents of lower frequencies, while 
throwing the higher frequencies into the receiving coil. 
The condenser in series with the coil has an effect similar 
to that of the magnetic shunt, and tends to increase 
further the slope of the characteristic of the complete 
set. 

The block condensers at the receiving end are in 
effect shunted around the receiving coil and tend to 
shunt or absorb currents of the higher frequencies. 
An additional condenser is sometimes placed in shunt 
with the receiving coil. The values should be such, 
that these condensers niainly absorb only currents 
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above the working frequencies. Such a characteristic 
may be very beneficial, as it reduces balance troubles 
and interference from outside sources. The condensers 



Pig. 16— ^Frequency Characteristics op Sending Signals 

may be semi-resonant with the magnetic shunt, at a 
frequency between 1.2 and 1.5 times the dot frequency. 

The recording coil has inertia which tends to make 
it relatively insensitive to the higher frequencies. The 


If a magnifier is used of the Heurtley or selenium 
type, the hot wire of the former,' or the selenium cell 
of the latter, has a certain amount of sluggishness 
whichmayhaveadecidedly beneficial effect in absorbin^ir 
currents of the higher frequencies. 

Frequency Characteristics of Sending Signals. Up to 
this point it has been assumed that the signal sent is of 
the so-called '"block'' type, as shown in curve 1, Fig. 9. 
There is another type of sending signal which is used 
to a considerable extent, namely the "beat" type of 
signal, curve 6, Fig. 9. Still another type has been 
proposed by Major-General G. O. Squier, namely 
the sine wave signal, curve 7, Fig. 9. 

The characteristics of such signals may be studied 
in the same manner as parts of the circuit are studied. 
Frequency characteristics of these types of signals are 
shown in Figs. 16 and 17,^ the latter figure being to a 
larger scale. 

No general rule will be given as to which type of 
sending signals is best, the preference in any case beingr 
dependent upon a knowledge of the particular condi¬ 
tions which limit transmission. With beat signals 
smaller amounts of low-frequency currents are trans¬ 
mitted, so that the associated condensers and magnetic 
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Pig. 18— ^Analysis op Sending Signal Combinations 

shunt need not absorb as much of such currents. Block 
signals have advantages from the standpoint of duplex 
balancing, as will be evident later. 

The Duplex Balance 

Theory. Since cables are usually operated duplex 
and the balance is often the condition which limits 
operation of the cable, it is important to consider the 
theory and practise of balancing. 

If there is present a small error in the balance, its 
effect is in general most severely felt when some irreg¬ 
ular combination of signals is sent. In order to 
analyze this condition, the combination of signals may 
be considered to recur at regular intervals, and may 
then be broken up by the stodard Fourier method into 
the sum o f a nunaber of separate sine waves. By 

4. The development of these is given in the Appendix. The 
curves show only the irdnsieni characteristics of the sigual. In 
the beat and sine wave signals, thOTe is also a non-transient 
component which contains frequencies of 2,4i 6, etc., times the 
dot frequency. Such frequencies may in general be neglected 
in studying transmission through the cable, for reasons given 
previously. 
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pr<M‘iKe uim>uut pennissilile dupends to some extent 
uptjn tin* individuality of the operator, so that no 
exaet limit ean be niven. It may, however, be said 
that an approximate limit for defection due to off- 
balanee is i)/2 of the size of the dot sijjnah Now since 
t*aeli of I lie various combinations of siKnals contains 
several ditferent friHptencies, the eifects of which are 
un.itrt?.i;att*d at times, it Is n<»cessary to apply a ‘‘factor 
of sjtfety,*’ which will here he assumed equal to 2. 
Takiny: these consitlerations into account, equation (4) 
may be put into the form 
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rvtut’rffu'tl Wtfl» ibr nimiitiiOin v»|iie# the in Ihii 

mel il i« tmi O* ♦’^uoiilef iHe iwgle of f . 


a/ D. 

K drib 


for relay reception. 


(6) 


Flats of values of 1/A are given in Fig. Ifb This 
figure ahow.s the approximate <lcgree of accuracy which 
the balance must possess at all fretiuencies^ in order to 
permit operation of thn cable previously referrcid to, 
at a dot frc»quency of ten cycles per second. It should 
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be notol that the curves in Fig. 10 have been built up 
m the basis of having apparatus whic^ eliminates the 
higlii?r unneciBHsary frequencies. With unfavorable 
o|H‘mting apparatus far greater accuracy of the balance 
may be necessary. - 

Balance difficultieH are m inherent property of a 
cable system operated iluplex, for even if the cable is 
once balanwi correctly, the balance is subject to 
change due to variations that occur in the temperature 
of the ocean bottom. In practise It is usually necessary 
to r^djust the balance at least daily, in some cases 
several times daily. As shown above, a change in the 
imp^anee of the cable of one part in 26,(H)0 is sufficient 
to be important. To maintain a balance copet at 
one frequency only to this degree of accuracy might not 
be especially difficult. The chief difficulty is, in fact, 
the maintenance of a balance coitect to the required 
a^uraey throughout a considemble range in frequency. 
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Prom the theory and curves given above, three 
important conclusions may be drawn regarding balanc¬ 
ing, as follows: 

(1) The effect of a given balance error upon the 
receiving instrument is dependent upon the actual 
shape of the frequency characteristic (Pig. 12) of the 
entire cable circuit. The actual shape of the charac¬ 
teristic becomes of rapidly increased importance at 
the higher frequencies. 

(2) If there is a certain error in the balance, there 
can be nothing done throughout the working range of 
fre(piencies, to decrease its effect upon transmission, by 
altering the apparatus at either the sending or receiving 
end, excepting insomuch as the alterations change the 
shape of the useful transmitted signal. 

(3) Any change in the apparatus at either the 
sending end or the receiving end of the cable, which 
decreases the magnitude of cxurent transmitted through 
the cable at frequencies higher than the working ranget 
mthout unduly affecting frequencies within the work¬ 
ing range, is a distinct advantage in decreasing balance 
disturbances. 

Artificial Lines. Every submarine cable, in addi¬ 
tion to haying resistance and capacity, has a certain 
amount o’ self-inductance and leakage. The latter 
factors are ordinarily too small to affect transmission 
through fee cable, but are of considerable importance 
m balancing. The effective resistance and 
vary with frequency, due to the characteristics of the 
s^-water refem circuit,’ and the capacity and leatoge 
also vary with frequency, due to the behavior of the 
gutta-percha insulation. 

The artificial line for balancing such a cable consists 
of a network of resistance and capacity, to which 
inductance may be added if desired. The network 
inust be adjusted to have electrical characteristics that 
closely match those of the cable. The original adjust¬ 
ment may be a very tedious process, there being records 
of c^ where as much as three months’ work was done 
m obtaining a duplex balance for a single cable. Much 
of fee early balancing was done without fully under¬ 
standing the theory of balancing, and some ingenious . 
appliances to artificial lines were developed by worka-s 
m fee field,^at a time when the electrical properties 

incompletely understood. 
Fortunately, fee theory is now better known so that 

in balancing has been greatly cut 

Artificial lines ot any tsrpe are more or less sensitive 
to tm^rature changes, and are, therefore, usuaUy 
placed m heat-insulated cabinets, sometimes located 
m romns haymg special heat-insulated walls; In 

order to provi^ for convenient minor daily adjiist- 

Maall adju stable condensers and resistances, located 


near the receiving apparatus, and connected in tJn* 
artificial line or in the bridge circuit. 

The earliest type of artificial line was of the luin| ><*d 
variety, Fig. 20, used by Stearns. This artificial 
was not successful, due probably to defects in de.Hi.ini 
and construction. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1875, the smooth type 
artificial line was patented by Taylor and Muirhf'tid. 




Fig. 20—Stearns Type op Autipioiai. (\\hi.k 
Capacity and resistance of each secUon luljii.siaiih* 

In this line (Fig. 21), the resistance of the line is 

up of a zig-zag strip of tinfoil. This is insulated from 

the solid ground sheet of tinfoil by paraffined 

thus forming the capacity of the line. The line is 

mounted in wooden boxes, having 10 to 21 microfarxicls 

per box, with terminals brought out which divide tine 

line into sections of from one to three microfarads 

This type of line is especially sensitive to temperature 
changes. 

A more recent type of artificial line has been paten 
by Dearlove. This line is made up of a large numl><t?r 
of very small units of resistance and capacity, the latter 
being from 1/30 to 1/16 microfarad each. Neitlutr 
the resistance nor the capacity is adjustable. Tlit* 
resistance and capacity are mounted together in boxc*H 
similar to fee type previously described. 

With either of fee types just described, the artifieis*.! 
line must be specially designed and constructed to 
match the cable with which it will be used, .since th«- 
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i- Gilbert: “Transmksion Chirac- 
tenstics of the Submarine Cable ” t? l7 - 

Institute, T>^e, 1921 . Journal of the Franklin 


f 

aouD c/vnTH SMttrtj 

Fia. 21 —Diagram op MvmHBAD Typb op Abtifioiai. (’ahi.p; 

constote can be adjusted ohly in an indirect manner 
whmh introduces irregularities in the artificial line* 
feat have no duplicate in the cable. 

.A new type of artificial line" has been developed hx, 

fee ymter, w th the object of overcoming fee di?^ 

previously described. Thi« 
ar^cial hne is shown diagrammatically in Piir 2 S> 

condensers in fairly laSl 


it might seem that a lumped line of feid 
“SdM b« Bade a 4., 

8. Patents pending. 
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uniformly d’stributed, the actual condition !s that the 
lumped arrangement is utilized to aid in balancing the 
inductance of the cable. It may readily be shown that 
the impedance of such network having a large number 
of resistances and condensers is 

y 2 x/C' 

The surge impedance of a submarine cable with resist¬ 
ance, capacity and inductance is 

y2x/c 

From these it is apparent that a balance which is 
correct for all frequencies may be obtained if 

= R/C, and + fi'V4 = L/C (9) 

An artificial line of this type has the additional 
advantage that it is readily constructed to be completely 
adjustable throughout its length. In practise the 
resistances and condensers are mounted in separate 
boxes, and the resistance of the line is made continuous 
with taps brought out at intervals. The resistance 
steps are small near the head of the line, and become 
increasingly larger away from the head. For adjust¬ 



ments a movable connector is used which is reliable 
and convenient to handle, and which does not introduce 
appreciable contact resistance. It is found that an 
adequate balance can be obtained with condenser 
units of two microfarads near the head of the line, and 
with considerably larger units toward the rear of the 
line. The resistances in series with the condensers 
need little if any adjustment, and are only necessary 
near the head of the line. 

Kelvin's iCiS Law 

This law, formulated early in the history of the 
science, states simply that the operating speed of the 
usual type of cable is inversely proportional to the 
product of its capacity times its resistance, the letters 
''KR” being an old symbol for this product. Expressed 
in another way, the law states that the product of 
speed times the *'KR** is a constant. With speed 
expressed in letters per minute, cable resistance in 
ohms, and capacity in farads, this product is termed the 
''speed constant" of the cable, and is widely used. 

That the K R law is approximately true is immedi¬ 
ately evident from the preceding theory [see equation 
(2)]. The amount of energy which is transmitted 
through the cable is directly dependent upon the pro¬ 
duct of frequency times resistance times capacity, 
and if there is a definite minimum permissible amount of 
received energy, then there must be a definite value 
of the above product. 


Obviously, the above does not take into account the 
fact that different conditions may in different cases act 
to limit the speed of a cable. The "speed constant" 
is therefore not a definite fixed value, but varies in 
different cases, and is in fact a iheasure of the efficiency 
of operation. With recorder reception a speed con- 



Fig 23—Decrease op Current in Cable 


stant of 500 to 550 is usual. With magnifier reception 
and duplex operation, speed constants from 600 to 
800 or higher are regularly obtained. A speed con¬ 
stant as high as 1200 has been commercially attained 
over a cable which was operated in one direction only, 
and was therefore free from balance troubles. 

In order to examine further the validity of the K R 
law, the effects of the different limiting conditions to 
cable operation will be considered separately. 

(1) If conditions are such that the speed of a cable 
is limited only by the sensitiveness of available receiv¬ 
ing equipment, the K R law forms an approximate guide 
only. This condition is not now of sufficient import¬ 
ance to justify a detailed discussion. It may be said. 



Fig. 24 —Relative Accuracy Requirements op Duplex 

Balance 

however, that of two cables of unequal length a some¬ 
what higher speed constant (although a lower speed) 
will in general be obtained over the longer cable, for 
the reason that a given receiving instrument can be 
adjusted to have higher sensitiveness when used for 
operation at low speed. 

(2) If the speeds of two cables are limited only by 
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the duplex balance, and the cables are subjected to the 
same percentage balance variations and have equally 
efficient taminal equipment, then the Xi? law is an 
accurate gmde to their relative speeds. This is evident 
from equations (5) or (6), for with any given value of 
HF, ^ch t^ of the equation is constant, and the 
quantity PI is therefore constant. 

(3) If the speeds of two cables are limited only by 
the presence of extraneous current caused by gmali 
equal extraneous voltages impressed at the end of the 
sea-earth, then it will also be found that the K R law 
accr^tely applies. It is again assumed that equally 
effident terminal equipment is used. Two such cables 
subjected to the same extraneous voltage will have 
the same speed constant, while if the two cables are 
subjected to diffwent amounts of rartraneous voltage, 
then the one subjected to the smaller extraneous volt¬ 
age will have the higher speed constant. 

The ratio of received current to sent current in 
^bles operated at different speed constants is shown in 
Pig. 23. It will be noted tW a small change in the 
speed constant requires considerable increase in the 
sensitiveness of receiving equipment. The approxi¬ 
mate deg^ of accuracy that the duplex balance must 

assuming favor¬ 
able taminal apparatus, is shown in Pig. 24. 

In concluaon the writer desires to acknowledge the 
valuableassistance which he has received in the prepara- 

taon of this paper, from Mr. C. H. Cramer and Mr. 
W. D. Cannon. 


denoted respectively by u and v. A formula for the 
received voltage or current caused by a suddenly 
impressed continued voltage is given in equation (10 K 
In difficult cases the necessary integrations are toe 
complicated to be solved analytically, and it is neces¬ 
sary to resort to a graphical or mechanical method of 
integration. A form of harmonic analyzer is especially 
applicable. 

Notation 

t = time 

p — 2 TT X frequency 

y == height of transient curve (function of t) 
s = sine component of frequency characteristic* 
(function of p) 

c = cosine component of frequency characteristic* 
(function of p) 

u — real component of received sine wave (functit>n 

otp) 

V = imaginary component of received sine wave* 
(function of p) 

j = 

a, 6, g, h, m, % A, P, T, constants 
E = resistance • 

L = inductance 
E = voltage 
I = current 


Appendix 

In this Appradk is given the fundamental theory 
^e method of ^ysfe used in the body of the paper, 
^ile the gen^ plan has previously been to assume 

detenmne the frequency characteristic from the known 

^ provides for determining 
current or voltage when the frequency 
diamtenstac is known, as shown below. The most 

b^el^r^ 5? the received cuirent caused 

a L ^^ suddenly impressed steady volt- 
cau^d w* ™®thod IS applicable for detennining effects 

current tr^ent shape of voltage or 

cuirent, m cable or other electrical circuits. 

„.d 

the^i^n^ *^*^'^*^ current or voltage, 

of file received Volf * ^*^’^***®“ ^ 


Theory 

Kr of Fourier’s serie.s. 

Refei^ng to Fig. 26, the Fourier expression for a singl« 

between thti 

limits of - 2 i and -f 2 jfc is, 

y = ai sin -^4- + 0, sin a. « dr, 3 t / , 

2 k ^ "2 s*® “YJ—r a, sin -yv- -f . . . 



-h •»?)« 


Fie 25 


+ ho-f 6, COS+ 6, COS 

+ 6,cos + . . . 

by:,he 

+ 6o-I-6i cos 4 -ft,3 IT < 

2fcT''2C0s-^,+ . ^2) 

00 

l.'T. (3) 


3*. ♦. 


i<e-* 
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In Fi>!. 2(i. the two halves of the curve are similar in 
shape, but inverted. 'I'lie ptiition between - k un<l 
+ k is the part in which we are espi>ciully intere.sted. 
The value of k may be made as larg<* as <lesire<l, so that 
in ]>raeti.st‘ any shape of continuous curve may be 
e.Kpressed by 13;. 



Fm- ’3» 


below, enable the frequency charaeterlstie to be deter- 
miniHl when the transient itself is ^iven. Equations 
(4) and (B) are the fundamental equations of this 
theory. 

To develoji the latter equations, we iiavc* the well- 
known equations for fleterminin^ the constants of 
Fourier’s series, 


n, 


Si 


fin, 


1 

'dk 

I 

2 k 



■ III ir t ,, 
y sin 2 if f 


If vm -!,T. ^ if t 

A 


(S) 


An adilitional limitation upon the curve will now In? 
made in onler Ui .simplify further the mallM*matic.s. 
It will 1 h‘ a.ssumc<l that the curvi* i.s horizontal, a.H 
.shown in Ki^. 'i7, e.'tceptinn: for a .small portion in tlu* 
neighhorlimHi of the vertical axis. 'Fhe value of k 
will later Ik* assumtsl increa,sisl in«h*rmitely, a.s in Fig. 
2H. In the remainder of this theory, it is a.s,sumed that 
the trari.sient under inve.stigution i.s of the general 
type .shown in Fig. 28. 'I’his limitation dr«*s not 
prevent tin* invi’sl igation of those types of tran-sients in 
which we an* inten*.st*s|, ;is is .shown later. 



» 


fi.i •.*7 

Heferring to fspiat ion f3j. the valm* of m takes every 
tKld inti>ger value from one to infinity. Ky assuming k 
incn’a.s<.sl indeiinitely, (3) may Ik? n*p!a<«sl by an 
equation eontaiiiing integrals, and btx'omes of the 
form 

(f 1/w I H sin pf tip I l ir I c cm pi dp 4 i4i 
* • Jr 

m which * hm rcjilacf^J by k f$n has btim 


h 


M 


«•»,<« * 

'leie 13 



t y.- 41 **• .. 

<* tt • * I J- I**.? 

ru'i *-:* * cee ?> 


?* 


II 

'•n 










y * ♦. 
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Fi* 4. Tii^NwiK.^r Tti’it‘4 


Now since we are considering only mid harmonics, 
the first of these may he written 





K.,,. 

rcplaml l>y a, anci k iu han bin*n nqibccd by r. The 
quuntilim » ami r arc functions of f#, and ronutitute 
the frt^quemif fhntfutU^rhHr rcfcm*rl to provirnn^ly. 

For fiorh Ippe m nhnpr fi/ tmimiml cmrt ihm h u p^ir 
uf qmiUiihft « and r, whirh mrrenimnd In ihe mm tmmmd 
mrm nnlq. The frecfueney ehameteristie h indeiiendeni 
of the aetual value of k, provided that k i« large. Equa¬ 
tion (4) enablai the tmnnient to he determine when the 
frequeney ehameterintie k known. Equatitnui (8), 


«H, 1/k I //Htn dt (6) 

In evaluating the limits, it will Ih? notcti that the sine is 
at its highest or at its lowest value at ejM!h limit. It 
is not nmswary U> carry the limifj* to the values of 
“ A or + k; instead it isOnly nwessary to lH*gin the 
integration from some {mint at the left of l'. Fig. 28, 
and carry it to some iKiint to the right of <" providing 
that in each ease the intogration is stopjasl at a ixdnt 
where the sine is at its maximum or at its minimum, 
I. e., at a point where the cosine is w*ro. 

A similar simplification might be made dircetly of 
the second of equations (S) for the special case wht9« 
6# - O, In the mie where b., js O, the case is Iom 
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the transient component; the lower part is a non¬ 
transient component consisting of a continuous sine 
wave of half amplitude. The height of the transient 
component is assumed to be a double exponential 
curve as shown. The frequency characteristic of this 
transient is first calculated, after which the value of 
g is increased indefinitely. At the same time, g must 
be considered to remain small as compared with k. 
In this manner the limiting value given in Table I 
was obtained. The values in Table I for transient 
types 13, 14, 15, and 16 were calculated in a similar 
manner. The non-transient components of types 15 
and 16 are themselves irregular in shape, and may be 
broken up by the standard Fourier method into the 
sum of a series of continuous sine waves. Thus the 
non-transient component of type 15 is equivalent to 


of transient, let s and e represent the initial frequency 
characteristic. Then the characteristic of the resultant 
transient will be 

s' “ s u — ev \ 
c' = cu sv 1 

Substituting in equation (4), we have the formula for 
the resultant transient caused by any initial type of 
transient a> 

y » l/?r J (su — cv) sin pt dp 


0 

GO 


+ I/tt I* (c w + s cos pt dp 


( 12 ) 


n/2 


sin w TT TT f , sin 2mr 2irt 
cos -Trr- H-oi-cos 


TT 


T 


2 T 


T 



If the initial transient is composed, in part, of a non¬ 
transient component, the effect of the latter must be 
calculated separately, and added to the result of equa¬ 
tion (12). 

The effect caused by suddenly impressing a continued 
sine wave (transient type 12) is given by the formu 

CO 

P V sin pt dp 


y - — 1 /t 


J 




00 


+ I/JT 


J 


P u COS pt dp 

P^^p2 


+ 


+ Vj 


sinPt 

2 

eosP t 


(13) 


Pig. 32 —Development of Transient Type 12 

Application to Electrical Problems 
Referring now particularly to transient type 1, the 
preceding theory shows that it may be regarded as the 
sum of an infinite number of sine waves, of heights 
equal to 1/p, added to a non-transient component of 
height 1/2. The sine waves are individually atten¬ 
uated in the electrical circuit in a manner which can 
be calculated by ordinary altemating-curr^t theory, 
thus obtaining the frequency characteristic for the 
resultant effect at the receiving end. Then from equa¬ 
tion (4) the shape of the received current is obtained. 

Let it now be assumed that the transient source is 
replaced by a sine wave of voltage of frequency p/2 n. 
At the receiving end, let u be the component in phase 
with the impressed wave, and let v be the component 
at 90 deg. Then the frequency characteristic of the 
received current will be 

s' = u/p 


Examples 

1. Let it be required to obtain the value of current 
in a circuit containing inductance and resistance, 
caused by impressing a voltage transient of t 3 q)e 1. 

The current through such a circuit caused byja^sine 
wave of voltage is 


^ E _ ^ R-jpL 

^ R+jpL ^ R^+p^U 


(14) 


From this we obtain 
RE 


u « 


— p LE 




R^ + p^U 
tto - E/R 

Substituting in equation (10) gives 


(15) 


00 


J R E 

pR^ + p^ D 


c' = v/p 


CO 


(9) 


Substituting in equation (4), we have the formula for 
the received current caused by an initial transient of 

2 / = I/tt J" sin pi dp + I/tt J ~ cos pi dp 

* 4 “ Uq/2 ( 10 ) 

The effect of the non-transient component of the 
initial transient has been calculated separately, and 
included in the formula. 

In the general case, applicable to any initial type 


— I/tt 


J 




+ cosptdp + ^ (16) 


E 


(1 _ ® 


2R 


2R 


(17) 


2R 

= i?/i? (l - €-®‘/t) (18) 

Equation (17) was obtained with the aid of a table of 
definite integrals. 

2. The current through ah inductance and resistance 
in series, caused by suddenly impressing a continued 
sine wave of voltage may be obtained by substituting 
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in equation (13) the values of and v from equation 
(15). The result is 

E 




~ W+P^ U ^ + jR sin P ^ 

-PLeosPt) (19) 


Discussion 

M* Sasidy (CoiQinuiucated after adjoumment): In regard 
to the theory of operation of cables as given in the paper, some 
qualifying remarks may be appropriate. The statement of the 
mathematical basis on which the character of signals can be 
predicted (p. 124) is likely to be misinterpreted. It implies 
that the mathematics of ordinary a-c. theory alone sufdces for 
the determination of the “transient^* as well as the *‘steady 
state” chmracteristies of cable and other cirOnits. This is cor¬ 
rect only in the broad sense that the “transient” solution can be 
made to depend on the “steady state,” or “periodic” solution 
because both are fundamentally of the same mathematical type, 
the general exponential function. But it is not to be inferred 
that the one solution can. be derived from the other merely by 
the processes of ordinary a-c. mathematics. Also it must be 
noted that the identity in type of the two solutions is limited by 
certain conditions. These involve considerations of the in¬ 
variability of the circuit “constants” with current and voltage, 
the linearity of the differential equations, and the “boundary” 
conditions applying in the given problem. The. scope and 
importance of these restrictions must not be overlooked. In 
many practical problems they inevitably introduce considerable 
mathematical complexity. 

^e.possibility of deriving the “telegraphy” solution of the 
cable problem directly from the arC. solution has been a matter 
of controversy among a number of cable engineers. The issue 
does not concern merely the question of mathematical method. 
It IS fundamental in the very' practical problem of improved 
signallmg through ocean cables by means of high-frequencv 
^ents. (Cf. Wagner. “E. T. Z.» 1910. p. 163; 1912, p^ im 
rfl, . Submarine Telephone and Telegraph 

Cable, _1917, pp. 248-251). Consequently it is appropriate to 
call attention to what is perhaps the essence of the theoretical 
aspects of the problem. 

restrictions referred to previously the “transient’' 
and penodic” terms constitute the general solution. This is 
imposed of a sum of terms of the type of the parHeular solu¬ 
tion, the latter corresponding: to the “periodic” solution. This 
tMt IS sew nrith little difficulty in the Fourier integral solution 

'‘•y 18S4 (Math. 

. ^d Phys Papers, 11, pp. 48-49), and treated by a number of 
sul^qi^t writers, mt^artioular concreteness by Heaviside 

Theory, U, p. 125 (1895)), Poincare 
^hdone ^ la Propagation de la Chaleur, 1895, p. 134- L’ 
Eolai^ E^toque, 40, p. 162,1904), and Wagner (“E. T Z ’’ 

’ The applicability 

solution to circuit networlm has be^ 
^wn by several imtera, especially by Wagner (ArcM« t 

StS”?.:..*! '-ll.'!'®' fSTi. 

bv Pompv p* 118, 1919) ; also 

srfutbn of de «ec., 6, p. 204, 1919). In the 

.ion'Ti, network problems by Heaviside’s Expan- 

and “norif^”‘f°‘’ “transient” 

tenns to the constitnents of the general solution 

*l>e oorrespbndmoe has been ex- 
ph(a% ^bli^ed in the very lucid and direct analytioal proof 

^®^«^ ^Cerson (PhySSrH? 

^e general^^^W^^ of ordinary circuit 
^bfe^_can ^ fonnally. derived from the samTw Se 

the ^Stv^f must not lead to underestimating 

the complexity of the process of actually constructing the soh^ 


tfion. The use of integral equations, Bessel series, («. Carson, 
Pry, 1. c.) and other advanced mathematical processes is not 
merely a matter of elegance. Advanced methods are unavoid¬ 
able in all but very simple and certain special types of circuit 
problems. Moreover, certain important aspects of the solution 
are entirely outside the scope of ordinary a-c. methods. These 
relate to the properties of the indidal impedance function (Cf. 
Carson, 1. c.) associated with a circuit system. The roots of this 
function determine the “natural modes of motion” of the system. 
A study of these would appear not only to facilitate the solution 
of given circuits, but also to admit tlie possibility of designing 
circuits of predetermined characteristics. 

J, W. Milnorx The foregoing discussion indicates tliat the 
scope of the paper has been somewhat misunderstood by tlie 
writer of the preceding communication, and it may be misunder¬ 
stood by others. An original method of calculating transion l.s 
is developed in the Appendix, and it is clearly shown that a tran¬ 
sient may be directly determined from a knowledge of tho be¬ 
havior with continued sine wave alternating currents, of tlie 
dectrical circuit under investigation. The amount of lal>or 
involved in the solution is of course by no moans nil, since it is 
necessary to know the behavior of the circuit with alternating 
currents throughout a range of frequencies; and to take the step 
from alternating-current theory to tho transient solution, it is 
necessary to make a definite integration which must bo performed 
either analytically, graphically or mechanically, Howcjver, tho 
method is straightforward, and does not involve Bessel series, 
operational methods, or a determination of roots of a function. 
The results are summed up in equations (10), (12) and (13) of 
the Appendix. This general method should not be confused 
mth the subject of “transient oscillations” or “high-frequency 
signaling,” which has been covered by different writers. 

There are certmn restrictions to the method of calculating 
transients given in the Appendix which while ordinarily not 
important, should perhaps be specifically mentioned. It i.s 
assumed throughout the mathematics that the circuit parameters 

and voltage,—although it is permis¬ 
sible that they nught change with frequency. If the method is 
used in the solution of a circuit (of academic interest only) which 
oontams no resistance, misleading results will in general bo ob¬ 
tained. This condition follows from the fact that the method of 
development assumes that the quantity k although large, is 
flmte It IS possible to apply the method for solving electrical 
circuits containing inductance and capacity only, by taking 

certam precautions, although it appears inadvisable to discuss 

mob. considerations here because of their complication. There 

it equation (7) of the Appendix; 

It « have been stated that this equation is valid/or induce 
of m grea^ than one, when k is large. 

^ provioudy made at different times 
tnat there mght be some direct relation between the “teleeraph” 

o?tSr2w b •^® went solution 

or t^t It ^ht be possible to derive one from the other. As far 

time that a mathin 

^Se A” '‘/®‘^tioiiship has been published, 

effllte in^l for oaleulating general transient 

performance of an 

intention,—such an mtegration may usually be avoided in 
mvestigations of ocean cable lines and apparatus. This simnli- 

all what/reffuency eharaeterisHe a cable circuit must have in 
order to transmit satisfactory signals. , of gooj, 

quency characteristics are shown in Fig. 12 -rf ^ preJ A 

^v^^’Ss is7eS^s“£bT^-" r 

Av ^ ;+« i^wnnssiDie. I he behavior of an ocean cable 
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Review of the Subject,—Ever since the building of the first 
practical automatic telegraph instruments by Vail in America in 
1837f and Wheatstone in England in 1841, an ever-increasing 
amount of the world^s high-speed communication has been carried 
on by the printing telegraph. While these early machines were 
built primarily for the use of the European Government Telegraphs 
or the large A merican telegraph companies^ the developments of 
the last few years have produced an instrument which is a practical 
working tool for the service of modern commercial and industrial 
enterprises. 

This paper discusses some of the economic principles which 
determine the applicabilUy of the automatic printing telegraph to 
present-day communication problems. Examples are given of the 
application of this type of apparatus to modern business conditions 
and the fundamental fact is demonstrated that whenever speed is 
essential in communicatiofi, consideration should be given to the 
automatic printing telegraph. 


Object and Scope op the Paper 
N transmitting intelligence from one point to 
another, the requirements of one case differ widely 
from those of other cases. Sometimes speed of 
service is the important item, while under certain 
other conditions speed may be sacrificed for the sake 
of economy, or perhaps both speed and economy may 
have to be sacrificed for some other consideration—■ 
for instance, the transmission of original documents. 

To meet‘s the needs of these different problems, 
various types of commimication systems are nowin oper¬ 
ation and it is becoming more and more of a problem to 
choose the system that will best meet the requirements 
of a given case. The business executive instinctively 
turns to the systems he is usqd to, and in many instances 
does not take the time to find out what other methods 
of communication are available. Too often a mes¬ 
senger service is used where mechanical conveyors of 
some kind should be in operation, or additional tele¬ 
phones are pressed into service where a printing tele¬ 
graph system might be installed to advantage. Per¬ 
haps one of the most direct causes of this condition 
is a lack of literature on the subject. 

It is the object of this paper, therefore, to point out 
very briefly some of the advantages of a branch of the 
communication art which is not very well-known to the 
average business man or industrial plant engineer and 
to describe briefly the operation of a few systems in 
this class. 

The systems referred to are automatic printing tele¬ 
graph systems. These may be divided into two classes: 

1. Heavy traffic load systems. 

2. light traffic load systems. 

Where the traffic load is approximately 80 words 
per minute or over, the volume may be handled with 

Presented at the 10th Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E, E., 
New York^ N. Y., February 16-17, 1933. , 


The discussion is limited to those forms of light traffic load 
printing telegraph systems which have been developed particularly 
for linking together the departments of the factory ^ the terminal 
points of the railroad ^ the branches of the banking ^ the brokerage 
or the selling organization or the units of any other large corporation. 

A description is then given of the prirwiple of operaiion of three 
such sysiemSf somewhat in detail, as there is very little literature on 
the subject. 
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heavy traffic load systems. Smaller loads do not, 
as a rule, warrant the installation of an elaborate 
heavy traffic load system, but inay best be handled 
with light traffic load systems. Of course, such 
conditions as fluctuations in traffic, speed of service or 
other considerations may justify the installation of a 
heavy traffic load system in cases where the average 
traffic load is less than 80 words per minute, for instance, 
where the traffic often fluctuates far above normal and- 
where speed of service is important. For a general 
discussion, however, the above division may be taken 
as applying to a majority of cases. 

Heavy traffic load systems have been described in 
various other papers' presented before the Institute but 
very little mention has been made of the light traffic load 
system. The * following discussion will therefore be 
limited to three light traffic load systems developed 
within the last five or six years, namely: 

1. ' The Morkrum '^green code’" system. 

2. The Western Electric '"start stop” system. 

3. The Kleinschmidt system. 

Applications of Printing Tplegraph Equipment 
TO Commercial Conditions 

The three most important savings effected with 
printing telegraph systems are savings of time, line 
wire and labor. 

The distance between the sending and receiving 
station does not necessarily have to be as great for the 
sake of ^onomy, as is often assumed, A printing 
telegraph system will often pay for itself by the saving of 
time alone. Take, for instance, a concern where orders 
^e received at a central point, to be filled, part at one 
department and part at other departments in the same 
plant. Ordinarily such orders are sent to the first de- 

1. John H. Bell, **PrmtingTdegraph Systems.’’ A. I. E. E. 
Trans. Vol. XXXIX, Part 2, 1920. 
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partment where certain items are placed on a truck to¬ 
gether with the orders. The truck is then sent to the 
next point, where additions are made, and so on until the 
truck passes through all stations involved. This method 
requires a considerable amount of time which may be 
saved by using a printing telegraph system. If a 
receiving set is installed in each department, that part 
of an order which applies to the first department may 
be sent by wire to the first department, and that part 
which applies to the second department may be sent to 
the second department, etc. All this may be done auto¬ 
matically while making out the invoice. In one opera¬ 
tion, therefore, the invoice is made out and the order is 
sent to the proper sections of the plant. All depart¬ 
ments receive their parts of the order at practically 
the same time, and each may therefore start work 
immediately without having to wait for the others. 
The items are then brought together in the shipping 
room where they are checked against the original order 
and sent out. This is one instance where the saving 
of valua.ble time justifies the installation of a light traffic 
load printing telegraph system. 

To illustrate a condition where line wire may be 
saved, we may assume a problem where there is a 
need for rapid transmission of a fairly large volume 
of traffic from New York to Chicago. Let us consider 
that speed is an important factor, and that, during the 
busy hours, the traffic load is over 40 words per minute. 
If Morse operators were placed at each point, an aver¬ 
age of between 30 and 40 words per minute would be 
the most that could be handled, and to handle the 
traffic two line wires would have to' be leased. The 
cost of the wires with two Morse operators at each end 
would be approximately as follows; 

^0 leased wires (approximately) $40,000 per year 
Four Morse operators at $1800 per 

- -..... 7,200 « « 

' $47,200 “ « 

The installation of a light traffic load system makes 
the second line wire unnecessary. The annual charges 

would be approximately as 

One Leased wire (approximately).. $20,000 per year 
Two Operators at $1200 per year.,, 2,400 “ “ 

*Two Maintenance men at $1800 

peryear... 3,600 “ « 

Annual charges on equipment 
figimng a depi^iation over a 
P®riod of 8 years, interest, taxes, 
administration and repair parts 
(approximately) ........ :. - i;000 « « 


$27,000 « 


*This figure is kept high fbr purposes of illustratioil A stfll 

of aw day to do othor 
“ a«s -toping oat the S2«0 


By using automatic equipment, the speed may be 
very materially increased at a saving of approximately 
$20,000 per year over what it would cost to increase the 
speed by adding additional Morse operators. This is 
an instance where a saving of line wire more than 
justifies the installation of a light traffic load printinj^ 
telegraph system. 

Perhaps the best illustration of how a saving of 
labor can be effected, by the installation of automatic 
equipment, is the case of press associations. At one 
time a well-knOwn press association employed as many 
as 100 messengers to deliver news to various news¬ 
papers scattered throughout a city. Light traffic 
load printing telegraph systems are now giving these 
papers far better news service, and, by means of periodic 
inspections, just a few maintenance men keep the 
equipment in order. At each newspaper office a 
receiving set is installed, and one transmitting set at 
the central bureau sends news to all of the newspapers 
simultaneously. The editors at the various news¬ 
papers tear off the printed copy from time to time but, 
as paper is fed into the printers automatically, no 
other attention is necessary. 

These are only a few of the cases where automatic 
equipment may be used to advantage. Many others 
might be mentioned. Line wire plays but a small 
part in the first example, and in the second example 
this system of communication will still prove advantage¬ 
ous even if no saving in labor is shown. In all three 
cas^, however, speed is essential and automatic 
equipment offers a promising solution of the problem. 

The system chosen must be capable of operating 
at rates of speed slightly higher than that required 
for handling the. average traffic load. At first glance 
it might appear that to increase the speed of a set 
above the point where it can handle the traffic under 
norm^ conditions would be destructive to the machines. 
Such is not the case, however. With equipment de¬ 
sired for a range of between 40 and 80 words per 
minute, the wear is the same for every 1000 words 
printed, no matter whether that 1000 words is printed 
at a speed of 40 words per minute or 80 words per min¬ 
ute. On long or poor lines, speed is limited by the 
rarrymg capacity of the line, but for shorter distances 
the p)eed should be regulated, not from the stand- 

machines, but in accordance 
mth the traffic load. It has even been found prac¬ 
tical to speed up above the sending capacity of one op¬ 
erator and to employ two operators at the sending sta¬ 
tion dunng the busy hours. 

Methods used in Common by Systems to 
BE Described 

to be described make use 

Of the following basic methods : 

prepared as perforations in a 
tope by typists familiar with a standard type- 
wnter keyboard and the tape is then fed through a 
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transmitter which translates the perforations into makes it possible to select any one of the 26 letters 
line signals and steps the tape forward one character of the alphabet or any one of the functions such as 
at a time. At the other end of the wire the message “space/' “carriage return/’ “line feed/’ “figure shift,” 
is automatically received on a printer in page form. or “letter shift.” Counting both the upper and the 
Each system employs a different type of perforator lower case positions, 52 letters, numbers or other 
but the perforated tape prepared by any one of them characters are possible. Fig. 1 shows the various 

combinations of positive and negative impulses that 
represent each of the different characters. 

Motor-driven distributors are employed at both 
the sending and the receiving stations to transmit the 
line signals from the sending station at a uniform rate 
of speed and to receive and interpret these signals at 
the receiving station. The speed of the motors at 
each end of the line is maintained uniform by governors. 

Pig. 2 is a schematic wiring diagram showing the 
principle involved in sending and receiving. 

The speed at which signals are sent over the line 
depends on the speed of the transmitting shaft at the 
sending end. As the line relay at the receiving end 


Specimen of tape with all characters perforated. 

Pia. 1 —Combinations op Positive and Negative Impulses 
Representing the Different Characters 

may be used on any of the three systems and also on 
the multiplex system used by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company.^ Likewise each system employs 
a different type of printer but certain standards are 
adhered to so that any one of them may be used inter- 
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Fig. 2—Schematic Wiring Diagram op Transmitting 
AND Receiving Apparatus 

changeably with the printers used in the multiplex 
system.^ 

A five-unit code provides 32 combinations of positive 
and, negative impulses as in the multiplex system. 
These impulses are used to operate five selecting mag¬ 
nets ill the printer. For every character selected, one 
or more of the selecting magnets is operated. This 
2. John H. Bell “Printing Telegraph Systems,” loo. pit. 


Fig*. 3—Morkrum Terminal Set 

operates in accordance with these signals, in order to 
select any one of the five selecting magnets in the 
printer, the receiving brush arm must pass over the 
corresponding receiving segment at the same time that 
a marking impulse is sent over the line and the line 
relay tongue is resting against its marking contact. 

When the transmitting station stops sending, the 
receiving brush arm is held stationary by a magnet. 
At the beginning of each set of signals, a start impulse 
precedes the first selecting impulse and operates this 
magnet thereby releasing the receiving brush arm. The 
five selecting impulses follow and the proper selecting 
magnets are operated successively as the brushes pass 
over the receiving segments. 

These fundamental features apply to all three systems 
but the method by which line signals are transmitted 
from the sending station and interpreted at the receiv¬ 
ing end is quite different in each system. 

Morkrum “Green Code” System 
Fig. 3 shows a M!orkrum terminal set. The perfo¬ 
rator is shown at the right and the printer at the left 
with the transmitter and distributor between them. 
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Transmission,^ Pig. 4 is a schematic wiring diagram 
of the circuits involved in transmitting signals over 
the line. 

The tape that is prepared by the perforator is fed 
through the transmitter and is stepped forward once 
for each revolution of the transmitting brush arm, 
Pig. 4, in the distributor. Pig. 5 shows the tape- 
fading mechanism. When the contact A B, in the 
distributor, is closed, the transmitter magnet moves 
lever A C clockwise about its pivot A 2) and feeds 



Fig. 4--Schbmatic Wibing Diagram of Transmitting 

Circuits 

the tape forward. When the transmitter magnet is 
de-energized it allows the tape pin contact levers A E 
to move counter-clockwise about their pivot point A D 
until^ the pins A P reach the level of the tape. If a 
pin is blocked by the tape the contact tongue A G 
remains against its spacing contact. If the perforations 
m the tape permit a pin to go through the tape, how¬ 
ever, the corresponding contact tongue A G moves 
over against its marking contact. There are five pins 
A F and five contact tongues A G and each contact 
tongue is connected to a segment on the transmitting 
commutator. Consequently when the transmitter 
magnet is de-energized each segment will be connected 
to marking or spacing batt^ according to the per¬ 
forations in the tape. Segment A H is permanently 
connected to marking battery and segment A J is 
permanently connected to spacing battery. As the 
transmitting shaft A A revolves, the brush first sends 
a spacing signal which is called the start impulse and 
then the fleeting impulses in accordance with the 
code combination set up in the transmitter. 

The speed may be set so that transmission is carried 
on at any desired rate from 40 to 66 words per minute 
; Mvolua™. a tte 

eight impulses are sent to the receiving station. Two 
for synchronizing pur^^ for sending a 

bell signal to the distant station without interfering 
with the me^ge being transmitted, and five are for 
seating pm^ses. Communication is therefore ear¬ 
ned on at a lin0 frequency of eight units or 4 cycles per 


character. Sixty words per minute represents ^ 
frequency of 24 cycles per second. 

The- transmitting shaft is not stopped after 
revolution but continues to revolve until transmi^^^^^^ 
is stopped by the raising of the arm A R, 
when the transmitter cam contacts AB are closed, 
current flows through both windings of the differen-fci^-^^^y 
wound auto-stop relay A K, The transmitter 
is therefore operated but as the current flows throxaj^h 
the auto-stop relay windings in opposite directi on £5, 
the latter will not be operated. If, however, the anto- 
stop arm A is lifted and the transmitter cam corit^ots 
closed, current will flow through the transmittcjr 
ma^et and through only one winding of the 
This operates both the transmitter magnet and tlTO 
relay the relay locking itself in the operated posit;!on. 
The transmitter magnet remains energized until 
auto-stop arm is again lowered. During this time 
pins are held down and transmission of code coml>xxist- 
tions is stopped, but the transmitting brushes continixe 
to revolve, sending out starting impulses once every* 
revolution. 

If for any re^n, it is desired to repeat a charaoter 
a number of times the switch A L may be opened ^ 
thereby opening the circuit to the transmitter ma. g^ neti; 
and allowing the tape to remain stationary with 'fclie 
proper marking and spacing battery combination set: 
up at contact tongues A G, Inasmuch as the tax>e is 
not stepped forward, the same character is sent over 
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Pig., 5—Tape-Feeding Mechanism 


and over again as long as the switch A L remains open 
and the brush arm continues to revolve. 

In order to signal quickly to the distant station 
extra segment Ailf (Fig. 4) is provided on the trans... 
mitting commutator. When the break key is hoi cl 
dowm, marldhg battery is connected to the segment A 
and a marking impulse is sent over the line immediatolv 
after the start impulse. This impulse operates a b^lt 
at the receiving station in a manner which will 
described later. ^ 
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Reception. Fig. 6 shows the manner in which the 
receiving units are connected electrically. 

The brush arm AN is mounted on a sleeve together 
with the start magnet cam A S the break circuit cam 
AP and the stop cam AT. A motor drives this 
sleeve through a clutch, at a speed slightly higher than 
the speed of the transmitting shaft at the sending end. 
This increased speed is compensated for by delaying 



Fig. 6—Electrical Connections op Rbobivinq Units 


the brush arm after each character sufficiently to keep 
the sending and receiving stations in step. 

Normally the brush arm is held stationary by the 
start magnet A U with the start magnet contact A V 
closed. When transmission is started a spacing impulse 
precedes the bell and selecting impulses, a circuit is 
completed through the spacing contact of the line 
relay, the start magnet is operated, and the brush arm 
is released. After the brush arm is released it revolves 
at a rate of speed slightly higher than that of the trans¬ 
mitting brush arm but the distance from center to 
center of the receiving segments is such that the 
time required for the brushes to pass from the center 
of one segment to the center of the next is equal to 
the time required for the transmission of one impulse of 
unit length. The brushes therefore, pass over the 
center of the receiving segments dumg the middle of 
the incoming impulses. 

Battery is connected to the solid ring of the receiving 
commutator whenever the line relay tongue moves 
over against its marking contact. Each one of the 
receiving segments is connected to a corresponding 
selecting magnet in the printer. If, therefore, the 
brush passes over receiving segment No. 1 while the 
hne relay tongue is against its marking contact the 
nmt selecting magnet will be energized, and similarly 
with the second, third, fourth and fifth selecting 
magnets. M the brushes pass over each segment, in 
turn they will or will not carry current to each succes- 
sive^ selecting magnet according to whether or not 
the line impulse then being received is of marking or 
spacing polarity. 

If a marking impulse is received directly after the 


start impulse the line relay tongue will be resting 
against its marking contact as the brushes pass over 
the bell segment B and the break relay A O will be 
operated. This relay in turn operates a bell through 
the bell relay. Attached to the brash arm sleeve is a 
break cam A P which breaks the locking circuit to the 
quick-acting break relay A O just before the receiving 
brushes reach the segment B. If the receiving brushes 
reach this segment before the break key at the trans¬ 
mitting station is released, the break relay will again 
be operated before the slow acting bell relay has time 
to open the circuit to the bell. Only one bell signal is 
transmitted no matter how long the break key is 
held down. 

After the brushes pass over the bell segment and 
the five selecting segments they complete a circuit 
through the marking contact of the line relay to the 
sixth pulse relay in the printer. 

The printer. Pig. 7, used with this system, prints 
from a typewheel, which rotates to the proper letter 
and is then thrown forward against the paper. After 




Fig. 7 ^Printer Used- with Morkiujm “Green 
Code*’ System 


each lettQ- is printed the typewheel itself is stepped 
to the right, the pap® remaining stationary, and at 
the end of each line of printing the pap® is moved 
upward. 

When a selecting magnet is en®gized, a disk or 
interference plate is rotated as shown in Fig. 8. There 
are four mterference plates controlled by the first 
second, third and fifth selecting magnets. The fourth 
^i®tmg magnet does not move an interf®enee plate 

buto operates the fourth-pulse relay which in turn 

decides the direction of rotation of the typewheel. 
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The arrangement of the five-unit code (Fig. 1) is such 
that there are exactly 16 combinations which contain 
the fourth pulse and 16 combinations which do not 
contain the fourth pulse. The printer is arranged, 
therefore, so that whenever a code combination con¬ 
taining the fourth pulse is received, the typewheel 
revolves counter-clockwise and when a code combina¬ 
tion that does not contain the fourth pulse is received 



Fig. S—Rotation op Interference Plate 


typewheel by means of the square shaft A X. Inas¬ 
much as the code combination does not contain the 
fourth pulse, the fourth-pulse relay will not be operated 
and the operation of the sixth-pulse relay will connect 
battery to the wp'p&r set of rotating magnets thereby 
rotating the tsrewheel clockwise until the index arm 
A W strikes the pin A Y. If, however, the letter 
is selected, not only the first selecting magnet 
but also the fourth selecting magnet is energized 



the typewheel revolves in a clockwise direction. The 
degree of rotation of the typewheel, for any letter, 
is a fraction of one-half of a revolution of the f^Tpewheel 
in either duection depending on the character selected. 

After the interf^ence plates are moved, the sixth- 
pulse relay (Pig, 9) is operated and supplies battery 
to the drum magnet. When the drum magnet is 
energized it pushes a set of stop pins against the inter- 



PiG. 10 Operation of Interference Platiss 

thereby operating not only the first interference plate 
ut also the fourth-pulse relay. In this case the same 
pms are pushed through the interference plates as for 
the letter '‘E'' but in the case of the letter “D” 
selection, the operation of the fourth-pulse relay 

rotating magnets, 
wh^ the sixth-pulse relay is operated. The typewheel 
IS then rotated counter-clockwise until the index arm 
strikes the pm A Z. 



IG. 9 ^Diagram of Printer Circuits 
f««nee plates. These plates (Fie lot arA * 

If one time, * 

• "E” for instance is seleeterl ti,A « + 

of an index: arm a nr ^ opposite 

I an ffidex arm A PF which is connected to the 


plates 

^ and the reset 

(Pig. 8) K operated. The operation of the reset ma tyw. 

^g. 9) ^ men the reset contact is closed a circni 

stiSS^ through the print relay contacts and th. 

tion nf + 1 ,^ magnets are energized. The opera 

AB A 11) nofoPresses a sS 

foi^ whL“lhA™ the typewheel caSa» 
orward when the space magnet is released. tS 
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magnet throws the typewheel against the platen 
thereby printing the selected character and opening 
the mech^cal main break contact. The opening 
of the mam br^k contact (Fig. 9) breaks the locking 
circuit to the sixth-pulse relay, and as the current to 
all of the magnets is routed through the sixth-pulse relay 
contact, battery is disconnected from the drum magnets, 
the rotating magnets, the striker magnet and the space 
m^net. The typewheel is i^aced one space forward 
and the printer is again ready to gothrough the same 
cycle of opCTations for the n^ selected character. 

Spacmg between words, shifting to print figures, 
and the other functions, are controlled by function 
contacts (Fig. 9) located over notches cut in the top 
edges of the interference plates. When the “space” 



12—Westeen Blbctmc Tebminju, Set 


IS received, for instance, the third interference 
plate IS moved and a notdh, under the i^iace contact 
^OTO the latter to close thereby connecting battery 
to the space magnet through one winding of the cut¬ 
out relay. When the space magnet is energized, the 
cut-out relay is also operated, closing a circuit to the 
mam br^ relay. This relay opens the locking circuit 
of the sixth-pulse relay and disconnects battery from 
the sj^e magnet. During this ojieration the reset 
magnet and the print relay are operated as usual but 
no pnntmg occurs inasmuch as the circuit to the 

s^er magnet is brokoi throu^ the back contact 
of the cut-out relay. 

On the under side of the typewheel carriage are 
moun^ two pawls A B B (Fig. 11) which mesh with 
a taed radc and a movable rack A B 0 located directly 

underthem. When thespacirigmagnetisenergized,the 

movable rack is moved to the left so that one of the 
pawls drops into the next tooth on the rack. When the 
spacing magnet is de-energized, the movable rack is 


returned to its normal position by the spacing spring 
ABA and moves the carriage forward one space. 

men a ^'carriage return'" selection is received, the 
carriage return function contact operates the cut-out 
relay and a carriage return solenoid. This solenoid 
raises a bar located between the two racks, lifting the 
pawls clear of the teeth. The typewheel carriage is 
then drawn to the left for a new line of printing by a 
cord wound around a spring-operated drum. 

When the figure shift" signal is received, the figures 
magnet is energized through the figures function 
contact and one of the windings of the cut-out relay. 
The figures magnet moves the typewheel upward, 
ready for the printing of numbers or punctuation marks. 

When the 'letter shift" signal is received the letters 
function contact is closed, thereby operating the letters 
magnet which releases the catch that holds the type- 
wheel in its upper case position. 

When the "line feed" signal is received, a line feed 
magnet is operated by the line feed function contact 
a^d, by means of a pawl and ratchet mechanism, feeds 
the paper upward ready for a new line of printing. 

Western Electric "Start Stop" Sysiem 

Pig. 12 shows a Western Electric terminal set. 
The perforator is shown at the right with the printer 
directly behind it and the transmitter is shown at the 
left in front of the distributor. 

Transmission^ Pig, 13 is a schematic wiring diagram 

of the circuits involved in transmitting signals over 
the line. 

The Western Electric system is equipped for either 
direct keyboard or perforated tape operation and may 

be operated at any desired speed from 40 to 65 words 
per minute. 

The tape that is prepared when the perforator is 
used is fed through the transmitter and is stepped 
forw^d once for every revolution of the transmitting 
brash aiTO B B in the distributor. Fig. 14 shows the 
tepe feed mechanism. When the brashes pass over 
the ti^mitter segment B C (Fig. 13) the transmitter 
magnet (Fig. 14) moves lever B D about its pivot B E 
and feeds the tape forward. 

Wh^ the transmitter magnet is de-energized, the 
tape pins RF move upward until the tops of the pins 
reach ae level of the tape. If a pin is blocked by the 
tape the contact tongue B G remains against its spacmg 
contact.^ If the ^orations in the tape permit a pin 

corresponding contact 
tomgue B G^will move over against its marking contact. 
Thwe are five pins BF and five contact tongues SG 

Sav^cr is connected to a .sending 

relay (I\g. 13). Consequently when the tran-smitter 
magnet is de-energized and battery is applied to the 
marking contacts, the proper sending relays will be 
^gized according to the perforations in^the tap? 
Whenever a sending relay is energized, it closes^ a 
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Pig. 13—Schematic Wiring Diagram op Transmitting Circuits 


circuit to the corresponding transmitting segment and 
a locking circuit holds the relay operated. 

To send a marking impulse, the line is closed, and 
to send a spacing impulse the line is opened. Seg¬ 
ments B H and B J are wired so that when the brushes 
pass over segment B H the line will be closed and when 
^ they pass over segment B J the line will be opened. 
As the transmitting brushes revolve they first send out 
a spacing signal which is called the start impulse and 
then the selecting impulses in accordance with the 
code combination set up in the sending relays. 

In order to send positive and negative impulses to 
the receiving station, a pole-changer may be operated 
from the transmittmg segments. The signals are then 
:sent over the line from the pole-changer. 

For every revolution of the transmitting brushes, 
seven impulses are sent to the receiving station. Two 
are for synchronizing purposes and five are for selecting 
pxirposes but one of the S3mchronizing impulses is 
longer than the other. Communication is therefore 
carried on at a line frequency of between seven and 
eight units or between three and one-half and four 
•cycles per character. Sixty words per minute 
represents a line frequency of a little over 21 cycles 
per second. 

The transmitting brush arm E B is stopped once 
•every revolution but is almost immediately released 
provided the tape control lever contact is closed. 
If, however, the tape control lever contact is open when 
the local brushes B L reach the segment J5 K, the cir¬ 
cuit to the start relay mil be open and the start magnet 


will not be operated. The brush arm will then come 
to rest so that the transmitting brushes rest on the 
segment B H thereby closing the line until transmission 
is again started. 

When the tape control lever contact is again closed 
it completes a circuit through the local segment B K 



Fig. 14-^Tape-Feed Mechanism 


to the start relay and starts transmission. The start 
relay in turn operates the start magnet, the transmitting 
brush arm is released aiid circuits to the sending relays 
are closed though the marking contacts in the trans¬ 
mitter, 

W^en the local brushes leave the segment fi K, the 
locking circuit to the start relay is broken, the start 
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rslay is de-energized and the circuit to the marking 
contacts in the transmitter is broken. During the 
time that the start relay is energized the selection is 
transferred from the transmitter to the sending relays 
ready to be sent to the receiving station one impulse 
after the other as the transmitting brushes pass over 
segments Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

Directly after the circuit to the markings contacts 
in the transmitter is broken the local brushes pass over 
segment B C operating the transmitter magnet and 
stepping the tape forward so that the next character 
in the perforated tape is presented above the pins. 

If it is desired to repeat a character a number of times 
the switch B T may be operated to open the circuit 
to the transmitter magnet. Inasmuch as the tape is 
not stepped forward, the same character is sent over and 
over again as long as the switch B T remains open and 
the brush arm continues to revolve. 


75 S'.rrv 



After the fifth selecting impulse is sent, the local 
brushes pass over segment BN and the lockout relay 
is energized. The operation of this relay breaks the 
locking circuit to the sending relays and the rela 3 rs are 
de-energized. 

As long as the tape control lever contact remains 
closed, the start relay and start magnet will be energized 
whenever the local brushes pass over the segment 
BK and the transmitting brush arm will therefore 
continue to revolve. 

With direct keyboard operation the circuit to the 
transmitter magnet remains open and the selection 
that is set up on the selecting contacts in the perforator- 
transmitter, whenever a key lever is depressed, is 
transferred directly to the sending relays. Prom that 
point the operation of transmitting a character is 
practically the same as that described above. 

In order to .prevent sending a second, selection to the 
sending relays before the first selection is sent over the 
line the cominon return wire from the keyboard select¬ 


ing contacts is routed through the back contact of the 
keyboard relay which is in series with the locking 
circuit for the sending . relays. When the sending 
relays are de-energized, by the operation of the lock¬ 
out relay, the back ; contact of the keyboard relay is 
again closed permitting l^e next selection to be sent 
from the selecting contacts to the sending rela 3 rs. 

With keyboard operation a contact that is closed by 
the operation of the keyboard relay takes the place 
of the tape control lever contact described above. 
The transmitting brush arm stops, therefore,= after 
every revolution and remains stationary until a key 
lever is depressed and the keyboard relay is operated. 

Reception, Fig. 15 shows the manner in which the 
receiving units are connected electrically. 

The light brush arm is clutch-driven and the speed 
of the shaft that drives the brush arm is the same as the 
speed of the tr^smitting brush arm at the sending end. 
When the start impulse is recdved the receiving brush 
arm is released and revolves at the same speed as the 
transmitting brush arm. 

Normally the brush arm is held stationary by the 
start magnet with the local brushes resting on the 
start segment B Q. When the receiving brushes are 
at rest and the line is opened battery is supplied to the 
start magnet through the back contact of the line relay 
and the brush arm is released. 

When the line is closed battery is connected to the 
segment B P through contacts on the line relay, and 
when the line is opened battery is cut off. If the line 
is closed, therefore, when the receiving brushes pass 
over segment No. 1, the first selecting relay will be 
energized and similarly the second, third, fourth and 
fifth selecting relays. As the brushes pass over each 
segment in turn they will or will not carry current to 
each successive selecting relay according to whether 
the line is closed or open at that particular instant. 

After the brushes pass over the five selecting seg¬ 
ments a local circuit is completed through segment 
B R and segment No. 6 to the sixth-pulse relay in the 
printer and the brush arm is again stopped by the 
start magnet armature. 

The printer, Pig. 16, is of the movable-carriage 
type where the paper that receives the message is 
moved one space to the left after each character is 
printed. Printing is accomplished by pushing the 
paper against a type wheel which revolves in one 
direction on a vertical shaft and whiqh may be raised 
or lowered for printing upper or lower case characters. 
This printer is described in J. H. Bell's Institute paper 
on printing telegraph systems and therefore needs 
no further mention. 

Kleinschmidt System 

Pig. 17 shows a Kleinschmidt terminal set. The 
perforator is shown at the right and the printer at 
the left with the transmitting and receiving distributors 
between them. 
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Transmission* Fig. 18 is a wiring diagram of the 
circuits involved in transmitting signals over the Ime. 
The transmitting mechanism is entirely mechanical 
and is like that of a Wheatstone transmitter. 

The tape that is prepared by the perforator is fed 
through the transmitting distributor and is stepped 
forward by means of the cam H and the pawl J , once 
for every half revolution of the transmitting shaft A 
(Fig. 19). For every revolution of the transmitting 
shaft two characters are sent over the line. 

The transmitting cam shaft A is motor-driven 
through a friction clutch at any desired speed from 40 
to 80 words per minute. As the shaft A revolves, 
the cam B moves lever C about a pivot D allowing the 
spring E to draw the pin F upward. If a hole in the 
perforated tape presents itself above the pin F, the 
latter pin will pass through the tape and the contact 



Pig. 16—^Webtebn Electric Printer 


tongue G will move over a^inst its negative or marking 
contact as shown. If, however, the pin F is blocked 
by the tape, the contact tongue G will remain against 
its positive or spacing contact as illustrated in Fig. 20. 
Six cams B, six levers C and five pins F are located 
one behind the other and operate in succession. 

The contact tongue is connected directly to the line. 
Positive ^d negative impulses are therefore sent over 
the line as the five pins F move upward, one after the 
oth^, and are blocked or are not blocked in accordance 
with the perforations in the tape. 

At the be^nhing of every character one of the cams 
on the transmitting shaft A actuates a train of mech- 
anian similar in every r^ect to that described above, 
^cept that no vertical pin F is included^^ At the begin¬ 
ning of - ^ch chai^cter the transnntting tongue moves 
to the right and sends out a marking impulse. This ' 


impulse is followed by the five selecting impulses and 
then a spacing impulse. 

For every character transmitted, therefore, seven 
impulses are sent to the receiving station. Two are 
for s 3 mchronizing purposes and five are for selecting 
purposes. Communication is carried on at a line 
frequency of seven units or three and one-half cycles 
per character. Sixty words per minute represents a 
line frequency of 21 cycles per second. 



Pig. 17—Kleinschmidt Terminal Set 


The transmitting cam shaft A is not stopped after 
each character, but revolves constantly, sending out 
one character after another until the sending station 
wishes to stop transmission, which may be done at 
any time by moving a lever in the path of a stop arm 
attached to the transmitting cam shaft A. When the 
cam shaft A is stopped transmission ceases although 
the motor continues to drive the friction clutch through 
which the cam shaft is driven. 

Go^jfcr \ Co/mfcr 



LINE 


PiQ. 18 —Diagram OP Marking and Spacing Contracts 

If, for any reason, it is desired to repeat a character 
a number of times, the button 0 (Fig. 20) may be de¬ 
pressed so as to hold the pawl J out of engagement 
with the tape feed wheel ratchet. In this way the 
tape will remain stationary and the same character 
will be sent over and over again as long as the trans¬ 
mitting cam shaft A continues to revolve and the 
button, is depressed. 

In order to signal quickly to the distant station, a 
bell signal mechanism is provided as illustrated in 
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Fig, 21. Shaft K is clutch-driven and revolves only 
when the bell handle L is moved to the right. When 
the handle L is moved to the right, and then released, 
the shaft K is released and the transmitting cam shaft 
A is stopped during one revolution of the shaft K, 
During this revolution the cam M moves the contact 
tongue G back and forth by means of the levers shown, 
sending the characters ^^figure shift,” *‘J,” and ''letter 
shift” over the line. Whenever the letter "J” is selected 



Pig. 19—Tape-Peeding Mechanism—Marking Contact 


in the printer, while the carriage is in the upper case, 
a bell is rung and no printing takes place. If the bell 
handle L is held over to the right when the shaft K 
completes one revolution, the latter will continue to 
revolve sending out a bell signal to the distant station 
once every revolution as long as the bell handle is 
held over: When the bell handle is released, however, 
the shaft K will be stopped and the transmitting 
cam shaft A will continue its motion. At the beginning 
of each revolution of the shaft K, a small mechanical 



Pig. 20—Tape-Pbeding Mechanism—Spacing Contact 


The light brush arm N is clutch-driven at a speed 
slightly faster than the speed of the transmitting cam 
shaft at the sending end. This increased speed at the 
receiving station is compensated for by delaying the 
brush arm, after each character is received, sufficiently 
to keep the sending and receiving stations in step. 

Normally the brush arm is held stationary by the 



start magnet armature with the brush resting on the 
start segment and the relay tongue held against its 
spacing contact. When a character is received a 
marking impulse precedes the first five electing im¬ 
pulses and a circuit is completed through the marking 
contact of the line relay, the start magnet then is 
operated and the brush arm released. 


SiifTW 



Pig. 22 —Electrical Connections op Receiving Units 


bell is operated so that the operator at the sending 
station may know how long to hold the bell handle L 
to the right in order to send, out any desired number 
of bell signals.. 

Reception. Fig. 22 shows the manner in which the 
receiving imits are connected electrically. 

The receiving distributor is entirely separate from 
the transmitting distributor. This necessitates two 
motors, but with this arrangement transmission may 
be carried on in opposite directions at different speeds 
and accurate speed adjustments are not necessary. 


Positive battery is connected to the solid ring of the 
receiving distributor and the marking contact of the 
line relay is in series with the common return wire 
for the selecting magnets and the start magnet. Each 
one of the selecting magnets in*the printer is connected 
to a corresponding receiving segment. If, therefore, the 
brush passes over receiving segment No. 1 while the line 
relay tongue is against its marking contact, the first 
selecting magnet will be energized and similarly the 
second, third, fourth and fifth selecting magnets. As 
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the brushes pass over each segment in turn they will 
or will not carry current to each successive selecting 
magnet according to whether or not the line impulse 
then being received is of marking or spacing polarity. 

After the brushes pass over the five selecting seg¬ 
ments they pass over a sixth-pulse segment, completing 



Pig. 23—Kleinschmidt Printer 


Each type-bar (Pig. 26) is connected to a pull-bar 
mounted directly above and at right angles to the 
selector bars. When one or more of the selector bars 
is moved to the right a slot is presented under one of 
these pull-bars and the selected pull-bar drops so that 
a hook on the imder side of the pull-bar is in the path 
of an operating bail R, This bail is moved by an 
operating solenoid whenever a pull-bar drops into a 



Fig. 25—Operation op Type Bar 


a circuit through the sixth-pulse magnet in the printer 
and then again come to rest on a start segment. 

The printer, Fig. 23, is a type-bar printer of the 
movable-paper carriage type similar to a standard 
tpewriter. The paper is moved to the left after each 
chamcter is printed and is fed upward at the end of 
each line of printing. 


slot in the selector bars. In this way the selected 

type-bar is thrown upward and the proper character 
is printed. 

Spacing after every letter is provided for by means 
of a spacing solenoid which is energized whenever a 
type-bar moves upward. Spacing between words is 
accomplished in a similar manner except that the type- 



Pio. 24r~OpERATioN OP Selecting Magnet 

_When a ma@iet is enei^ its armature 

f 2^) f the path of a selector bar and 
a latch^Q locks it m this position. Five pawls P 

moved by the sixth-pulse 
nia^et.^ When the sdection is stored up in the bawls 
on his b^j the sixth-pulse magnet is operated and the 

Cl S. - 


ifiG , 26—Operation op Carriage 

bM selected does not carry any type and therefore does 
not print. 

of tlie a rack (Pig. 26) is 

Saff a gear on top of a vertical 

The spacmg solenoid turns the ratchet on the 

shaft,, the motion being trans- 
ratt^ to the carmge by means of the vertical shaft, 
and the carnage is thus stepped forward after each 
ch^ter IS prmted. The spacing ratchet is not 
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rigidly attached to the vertical shaft, however, but 
drives it through a clutch (not shown). A carriage 
return spring is wound up as the carriage is spaced 
along and exerts a force on the vertical shaft tending 
always to return the carriage to the beginning of a 
new line of printing. When the clutch is in its normal 
closed position this force is held in check by a retaining 
pawl acting against the spacing ratchet. When the 
‘‘carriage return” signal is received, the “carriage 
return” pull-bar drops into its notch in the selector 
bars and a contact is closed, thereby operating a 
carriage return magnet which disengages the clutch. 
The spring on the vertical shaft is released from the 
restraining action of the retaining pawl and returns 
the carriage to the beginning of a new line of printing. 
When the carriage reaches this position it opens the 
locking circuit to the carriage return magnet and the 
clutch is returned to its normal closed position, again 
connecting the spacing ratchet to the vertical shaft. 

The various other functions are either performed 
mechanically directly from the pull-bars or are operated 
by means of solenoids controlled by the pull-bars. 

When the “figure shift” signal is received, for instance, 
the “figure shift” pull-bar drops into its notch in the 
selector bars and a contact is closed thereby energizing 
the shift solenoid. The latter then lifts the front end 
of the carriage and a latch holds it in its shifted position 
so that figures or punctuation marks may be recorded. 
When a “letter shift” signal is received and the “letter 
shift” pull-bar is moved forward by the operating 
bail the latch is released mechanically and the carriage 
drops back to its normal position. 

A ratchet that is operated by a pawl is mounted on 
the platen around which the paper is fed. This pawl 
is attached to a bail extending the length of the carriage 
and is operated by the line feed solenoid. When a 
“line feed” signal is received, the operation of the 
prop®* pull-bar energizes the line feed solenoid and the 
paper is therefore moved upward a distance of one line 
space to the next line of printing. 


Discussion 

R. E. Chetwood: At the present time, in the Western 
Union System, we have about 185,000 miles of trunk wires, 
equipped with automatic, printing telegraph apparatus. If 
the automatic apparatus had not been used it would have 
required approximately 460,000 miles of wire to handle the 
same amount of traffic. That shows a great saving in wire plant, 
due to the use of automatic apparatus. 


Another figure that possibly would be of interest is that today 
approximately 75 per cent of the trunk line traffic is handled 
by automatic apparatus. By automatic apparatus, I refer to 
apparatus of the type described in the paper and also the heavy 
traffic apparatus which was described in Mr. BelVs paper of 
two years ago. 

John H. Bell: The author has not mentioned that all three 
systems can be operated duplex. As a result of this omission 
the following sentence in the first column of page 89, towards 
the bottom which reads:- “This necessitates two motors, but 
with this arrangement, transmission may be carried on in oppo¬ 
site directions at different speeds and accurate speed adjustments 
are not necessary,^’ might lead one to think that in order to secure 
transmission in both directions, that is, to operate duplex, it 
is necessary to have two motors. Such is not the case. I 
think it was Mr. Reiber’s intention to emphasize the fact that 
a different speed in each direction is obtained by the use of two 
motors. 

He might have claimed for printing telegraphs the advantage 
of greater accuracy. In the majority of the operating rooms of 
one of the largest telegraph companies in this country, there 
are large notices reading: “Accuracy First.” In the final analy¬ 
sis, the standard of accuracy depends upon the operator, but 
the use of printing telegraphs enables the operator to give so 
much more time to the checking of the messages that the 
standard of accuracy is considerably higher than with the old 
Morse instruments. As a matter of fact, I believe that the 
number of undetected errors in the case of printing telegraph 
systems is only about thirty to forty , per cent of the number 
of undetected errors with Morse. 

Just picture a telegraph organization in a position to print 
at the bottom of each message blank which goes out to the 
public—“There is no error in this message”. The use of the 
printing telegraphs has made it possible to proceed a long way 
toward that high standard. 

While on the subject of accuracy, I will mention one or two 
slight inaccuracies in the paper. Fig. 16 shows the Western 
Electric printer with relay box as arranged for multiplex opera¬ 
tion, which is different from the arrangement for the start stop 
system as shown in X>Hg. 12. Fig. 15 shows the Western Electric 
receiving face plate with four rings. Pour ring face plates have 
been abandoned and now only the two rings are used. 

If the printer systems described by Mr. Reiber can successfully 
compete with the Morse system when operated by the skflled 
Morse operators in America—and they do—then there should 
be no difficulty in having them compete with Morse operators in 
other parts of the world. 

G. D. Robinson: What is the possibility of applying the 
printing tdegraph to wireless communication? 

A. H. Reiber: I believe there will be developments along 
those lines in the future. In applying automatic printing tele¬ 
graph equipment to wireless communication there is a condi¬ 
tion, that of static, which is hard to overcome. Where the 
human element is involved, it is possible to receive signals even 
though they are badly mutilated but with automatic printing 
telegraph equipment, unless future developments correct the 
difficulty, static disturbances will occasionally cause unintelligible 
words. 
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Review of the Subject, — 7'his paper is an endeavor to answer 
questions of practise and criticism of arresters brought out by an 
investigation conducted by the Protective Devices Committee, 

For the most part practise in ligJUning arresters is standardized. 
In fundamental principles there have been no changes for many 
years. Improvements in details^ especially of construction^ are 
still being made. A new arrester^ the oxide film arrester ^ gets rid 
of the oil and electrolyte and avoids the necessity of daily charging^ 
but fundamentally it is designed along the same principles as the 
aluminum arrester. The importarU principle is the electric valve 
action — th&re are but a few miUiamperes of discharge rale at normal 
line voltage^ but at abnormal line voltages the discharge current 
rise to hundreds of amperes. In answer to criticisms made by a 
few prominent engineers^ it is maintained as fundamental that a 
large discharge rate for an arrester is an ahsolule essential. The 
burden of proof falls on those engineers who use arresters of low 
discharge rale. These arresters cannot discharge the dangerous 
lightning surges on overhead lines. Since there. are lightning 
arresters of low discharge rate in apparerUly satisfactory use^ an 
explanation for this anomaly ts found in the use of insulators of 
low aro~over voltage. Either the lightning potential is relieved 
locally at the insulator or the resultant traveling wave is of too low 
voltage when it reaches the transformer greaUy to endanger the 
insulation. Poor line insulation is not a solution of the problem 
of continuity of service. Why not save the cost of the useless lightn 
ning arrester? 

The current in such a traveling wave is about two amperes for 
every thousand volts of lightning potential^ 600 amperes for SOO 
kv. One to iwenty^jive ampere discharge rate of arresters has little 
effect in reducing the lightning voltage. 

How many arresters should be used to protect a six-feeder system? 
It depends on the conditions of insulation in circuit breakers and 

C OMMITTEE SURVEY. For several successive 
years the Technical Committee on Protective 
Devices, Mr. D.W. Roper, Chairman, has voted 
to make a survey of practise in lightning arresters on 
transmission circuits (not distribution), but each year 
there have been other matters which took precedence. 

Last year Mr. P. L. Hunt addressed a number of 
eminent transmission men with dejBbaite questions rela¬ 
ting to specific cases designed to bring out views on 
advisable practise and to obtain adverse criticism* 
In general their answers represent standard practise. 
There are a few variations from, what seems to the 
writer, good practise. These variations will be dis¬ 
cussed briefly by a presentation of definite reasons 
against them. 

Object, Briefly the object of this paper then is to 
discuss: First, variations from good practise, and 
second, proper differences in standard practise, which 
win be treated under one heading; and third, improve¬ 
ments and economies in the maintenance of aluminum 
arresters . 
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the importance of continuity of service. According to the condi¬ 
tions discussed in the body of the paper, from one arrester connected 
to the busbars to seven arresters with auxiliaries are needed. 

The use of no arresters is discussed from three standpoints, 

1, If it is contended that lightning is not of sufficient voltage to 
cause damage. 2. If it is considered a better investment to put 
lightning arrester moin^y into spare transformers, 3. If it is 
considered good practise to so highly insulate a transformer as to give 
it immunity from lightning. The conclusion reached is that each 
of these three arguments is dangerously faulty. 

A new method of inspection of aluminum arresters is proposed. 
The experiments given in the paper show that the poioer factor of 
the cells examined is very sensitive to their condition. There are 
promises of effecting economies in overhauling aluminum arresters 
and of lengthening their life. Experiences are given with a 33-kv. 
arrester in service thirteen years without overhauling. The plates 
are still in good condition. The usual damaging deposits of decom¬ 
posed oil on the aluminum film were prevented by using an initial 
rush of charging current great enough to throw them off. The 
electrolyte is partially exhausted in strength and needs changing. 
The discharge rate is still high. 

CONTENTS. 

Committee Survey. (110 w.) 

Object of paper. (40 w.) 

Status of lightning arresters. (50 w.) 

Hom-gap arresters and any other form of high-resistance arrester. (280 w.) 
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DIF3PERBNCES IN STANDARD PRACTISE 

Status of Lightning Arrester Practise, Established 
practise in lightning arresters is firmly based on sound 
scientific principles. There is still a number of un¬ 
known conditions and even the best developed devices 
fall short in certain ideal functions, but engineering 
judgment is found in every step. 

Horn-Gap Arresters and Any Other Type of High 
Series Resistance, The initial discussion will be on 
the extremes of differences from standard practise, such, 
for example, as the use of hom-gap arresters and the 
practise of using no arresters at sJl, A brief review of 
some of the factors relating to arresters not of the elec¬ 
tric valve type follows: (1) Horn gap with high series 
resistance, (2) with niedium resistance, (3) with no 
series resistance. 

(1) If a hom-gap arrester has a discharge rate of 
the order of 10 amperes it is insufficient to relieve the 
potenlial of any dang^otis induced lightning stroke. 

(2) If the discharge rate is of the order of 100 
amperes the arrester becomes more protective in pro¬ 
portion biit the amount of power taken by the arrester 
from the circuit makes both a heavy draft oh the 
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generators and a difficulty in the design of the arrester. 
If it is designed with generous proportions to avoid 
overheating of series resistance the cost will be high. 

Commenting on these factors: The power taken by 
a three-phase discharge of horn gaps with currents 
limited to 100 amperes on a 60-kv. circuit is about 
12,000 kw. The usual time required for the arc to 
rise on a horn is about 6 seconds. No such discharge 
rate is used on these arresters in general because the 
resistance would be overheated by the power current 
which follows the lightning discharge. This energy 
would heat 600 liters (150 gallons) of electrolyte through 
100 deg. cent. In so doing the resistance would reduce 
to a fraction of its initial value, due to the negative 
coefficient of resistance with the rise of temperature— 
a natural characteristic of electrolytes. 

Commenting further on that persistent and in¬ 
efficient device, the arrester of any type of low discharge 
rate, proof is herewith offered, in the following para¬ 
graph, that such an arrester has no value in discharging 
lightning. 

Current of Traveling Wave: A traveling wave has an 
average current of two amperes per thousand volts of potential 
of the wave. For the argument following it is necessary 
to accept this numerical figure. 

Proof that the approximate current in a traveling 
wave is two amperes per kilovolt of surge voltage follows. 

The energy in a traveling wave is half electromagnetic 
and half electrostatic (see any standard work on this 
subject, for example such authorities as Bedell and 
Crehore, Steinmetz, Pupin, Berg). 

Expressed in a formula 

1/2 C = 112 LP where the capacitance C and the 
inductance L of a single wire are taken for any chosen 
unit of length of the wave. V is the effective voltage 
and I is the effective current over the length of wire 
chosen as a unit. Or V and I may be used as the crest 
voltage and crest current. By simple transposition 
and cancellation the value of surge current J in terms 
of the surge voltage becomes 

/ = y VC/L = approximately 2 amperes for No. 
0, B & S. wire at an average height of 30 ft. (900 
cm.) above the conducting surface of the earth. 

The inductance L of a single wire with the surface 
charge on the earth is not a definite quantity, but its 
widest possible variation will not affect the final re¬ 
sults greatly because this factor appears under a square 
root sign. The value of inductance L used was calcu¬ 
lated on the basis that the electromagnetic field of a 
line wire extended to its image at a depth below the 
surface equal to the height of the wire above. The 
single wire inductance was then used. The actual 
inductance is more likely to be greater than less. 

To illustrate how much effect the size of wire and 
its height may have on the surge current there were 
chosen two extreme cases. First, a large wire, one 
million circular mils, at an average height of 26 ft. 
(760 cm.) was used, and this increased the surge current 


of a single wire by only 18 per cent. Second, a small 
wire. No. 6 B & S, at a considerable average height, 
for the lowest wire 40 ft. was chosen. This lowered 
the surge current of a single wire to only about 90 per 
cent of that in the No. 0 wire at 30 ft. (900 cm.) height. 

Significance of the Current in a traveling wave. If, 
then, a traveling wave on a transmission wire has 
an average current of 2 amperes per thousand volts 
(about 10 per cent more or less according to the di¬ 
mensions, spacing, and height of wires), a lightning 
charge of 200,000 volts would have a current of 400 
amperes in its traveling wave. This wave travels at 
300,000 kilometers per second (184,000 miles a second), 
and an arrester which can draw off only 10 amperes from 
the 400 amperes, as this traveling wave rushes head¬ 
long into the insulation of the transformer, is not doing 
much to reduce the voltage of that wave. If by as¬ 
sumption the traveling wave has only 10 amperes of 
current its voltage is only about 5 kv. and is harmless 
to any transmission circuit. 

The lightning arrester can take only a share of the 
current as the traveling wave reaches the point where 
the arrester is located. In other words, if the arrester 
is at any point on the line except at the ends the light¬ 
ning current will divide into two parts—one part 
continuing along the line and-the other part passing 
through the arrester to ground. The voltage of the 
traveling wave is not reduced even in proportion to the 
reduction of the current involved in the wave. This 
is because half the energy of the traveling wave is 
electrostatic and half electromagnetic. 

In this argument is there anjrthing subtle or vague or 
improbable? It requires only the acceptance of the 
figure of two amperes per Idlovolt in the traveling wave 
and the well-known theory of the division of current 
at a bifurcation of the circuit. This same argument 
applies to any lightning arrester of any make which 
has a low rate of discharge. It puts the burden of 
proof for such American and European practise as 
high resistance and a jet of water used as a lightning 
arrester, on the engineers who advocate it. 

Furthermore, all our laboratory experience shows that 
such a jet of water or any lightning arrester of low dis¬ 
charge rate has no appreciable value in discharging a- 
traveling wave. 

(3) If no series resistance is used the large arcs of 
short circuits which can be blown for 30 or 40 feet to 
other circuits call for large space of installation. Also 
there is the inevitable interruption of service to say 
nothing of other intrinsic dangers of short circuits. 
Still further, if separate grounds for the three phases are 
used for these horn gaps, the space between grounds 
becomes a menace to life. The arrester does not sus¬ 
tain the line voltage but throws it down to the ground. 
This menace increases with the potential and power 
of the circuit. As another objectionable feature, the 
earth contacts dry out under heavy discharge. The 
earth resistance inay amount to any high-value. There 
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are other objections to these short circuiting devices 
from a protective standpoint. 

In going over these matters with an interested trans¬ 
mission engineer, he asked at this point the very per¬ 
tinent question: How is it that a prominent engineer, 
whose judgment arid veracity we both respect and who 
has no personal interest in the manufacture or sale of 
lightning arresters of the horn-gap type, could install 
hom-gap arresters of comparatively low discharge rate 
on his circuits and honestly report successful operation? 

In answer, there might be several ways that this 
condition could come about. As an illustration, if the 
insulators on a transmission line have an arc-over volt¬ 
age of the order of say 120 kv. and the power voltage 
is 60 kv., lightning could not induce on the line more 
than double the normal line voltage without spilling 
over an insulator and relieving itself locally at the 
point on the line nearest the stroke between cloud and 
ground. The traveling wave is only about 70 per cent 
of the arc-over voltage of the line insulator, due to the 



Fig. 1 

Traveling -vrave to Initial cbai^e which . Traveling wave to 
the left, one-half of the is momentarily station- the right, one-half of 
initial energy. ary. the initia l energy, 

lightning charge breaking into two parts which travel 
in opposite directions from the place of maximum in¬ 
duction (Pig. 1). 

The insulation of the transformers is designed to 
withstand a test of double voltage for a minute. The 
only danger of this traveling wave lies either in a steep 
wave front which would damage the insulation between 
end turns, or in some remote possibility of an internal 
resonance in the transformer coils. The chances of 
damage are very slight. Then arises the question when 
such a condition of line insulation exists—why even go 
to the expense of the useless hom-gap arrester? An 
engineer may have inherited these conditions of low 
insulation on the line and may be making the very best 
engineering practise out of a bad situation, keeping 
very properly in mind the dividends to the stockholders. 
We venture to say, however, that this same engineer 
would not recommend low dielectric strength of in¬ 
sulators or a revival of the once tried practise of placing 
horn gaps at every insufetor. The best practise today 
is in the directicn of the highest reasonable factor of 
safety in the spark potential of the insulators. 

Another way in which the user of a. horn gap arrester 
of low discharge rate could escape without loss of 
insulation of the transformer is by using a horn gap 
without resistance, in parallel with the resistance 
type* In this case the dielectric stren^h of the in¬ 
sulators may be very high and the voltage of the travel¬ 


ing wave may be at a damagingly high value, and yet 
damage to the insulation of the transformer may not 
be evidenced. However, it is not a solution of the 
problem, because the primary object of a transmission 
system is to sell and deliver power. The power 
service is interrupted by the short circuit of the horn 
gap. 

The Effect on Practise of the Demands of Continuity 
of Service. The foregoing statement of service brings 
us immediately to a difference in arrester practise 
between engineers of different systems in which they 
can all be right. At one extreme there is the demand 
of service so slightly emphasized as to make it per¬ 
missible to disconnect the power from the line during 
lightning storms. If visual observation and storm 
detectors could be relied on there would be little need 
of lightning arresters under a condition of this kind. 
Any one might take a chance without being criticised. 

At the other extreme is the requirement of service 
illustrated by the Edison companies where one in¬ 
terruption in ten years is considered a calamity. 
In between are all grades of requirements brought 
about by the supply of power to such industries as 
paper mills, mining pumps, weaving mills, and manu¬ 
facturers of any material which requires a continuous 
movement of the machines from the beginning to the 
end of the piece being manufactured. 

There is another factor relative to the installation of 
an arrester of low discharge rate which has not been 
sufficiently emphasized, namely that no matter what 
type of arrester is installed the expense of installation 
is always considerable. If the expense of the installa¬ 
tion is to be undertaken, why not add a little more and 
get an effective discharge rate? 

A large concern whose business is enhanced by perfect 
service of its main apparatus in the form of generators, 
transformers, motors, lamps, etc. cannot argue the 
case for a cheap ineffective lightning arrester and 
build up a business in this line based on incomplete 
and immaturely considered experiences. 

The foregoing argument does not take into account 
the sincerity of research engineers who have collected 
and analyzed volmninous data for many years and 
have concluded that it is an economic waste to the 
art of transmission to invest in arresters of low dis¬ 
charge rate as now installed. To any one company 
the futile expense may riot be damaging but the 
aggregate loss for the country over is very considerable. 
The idea of giving a new arrester a trial indicate an 
admirable progressive spirit. But to do this without 
considering the intrinsic factors or the characteristics of 
the arresters entails unnecessary waste. It is orie of 
the objects of this discussion to present reasons for 
present practise and thereby give the dissenter an 
opportunity to present his side in open forum. The 
dissenter also owes it to the art to set us right, if we are 
wrong, and thereby effect a still greater saving in 
investment. 
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The Practise of Using No Ldghtning Arresters, We large ones are more likely to fail than intermediate 


now pass on to another extreme of practise, namely, 
the system which operates without any lightning 
arrester. There is only one such overhead system of 
importance that I know of. What penalty it is paying 
for this practise is not yet fully determined. What 
financial losses are entailed? What kind of service is 
given? A review of the evolution of this condition 
may be valuable in preventing some other system from 
attempting the same practise without having the same 
conditions. The transformers on this system were 
rewound with extra-high insulation at a very consider¬ 
able expense. This is the first and most important 
item. Aluminum lightning arresters were used in the 
earlier days, the neutral was non-grounded, and the 
practise of keeping the power on the circuit regardless 
of the conditions did, in one case I know of, hold a 
persistent arcing ground for ten hours. Naturally 
an aluminum lightning arrester was destroyed and the 
remarkable feature was it lasted the ten hours. At 
that time the engineer argued that he was willing to 
sacrifice the arrester to maintain the service, but he 
lost both the arrester and the service. Under this 
practise one arrester after another disappeared and 
there is no desire on the part of a manufacturer to 
sell more arresters. There are certain lines of argument 
that one may follow regarding this installation, (1) 
It may be contended that the lightning is not of 
sufficient voltage to cause any damage; or (2) it may 
be considered a better investment to put the lightning 
arrester money into spare transformers; or (3) it may 
be considered good practise to so highly insulate a 
transformer as to give it a high degree of immunity 
from lightning. 

Considering these three possible arguments in the 
order given above, first, that the lightning may not 
be of sufficient voltage to damage the insulation— 
if the lines are highly insulated—one can only say, Alas! 
Tests made in the laboratory on coils representing end 
turns of a transformer have demonstrated the ease 
with which a spark may be formed between adjacent 
turns puncturing the insulation. To note this tendency 
on transmission lines the simplest method is to place 
a spark gap in parallel with a choke coil of compara¬ 
tively few turns. During lightning storms frequent 
sparks will take place. Another situation where this 
effect is shown is the frequency of puncture of current 
transformers by traveling waves. Many such ex¬ 
periences have led to the conclusion that traveling 
waves, especially of steep wave front, will cause punc¬ 
tures between turns of the end coils of transformers— 
certainly they do in extreme cases of high voltage. 
This would require the best protection obtainable. 
To be sure, a single puncture of this kind does hot, in 
general, cause short circuit, but the successive sparks 
may be cumulative in their effects, punctures being 
made at different points until the conditipns are right 
for holding the arc. Small transforniers and very 


sizes due to the distribution between layers or between 
tiuns. More technical data.on this subject are needed 
and are being collected. 

Second, the' spare transformer method of caring 
for dangerous lightning strokes needs comment. It 
is not necessarily a poor engineering proposition.. On 
the contrary there are conditions which make it accept¬ 
able. As an example of an installation of a step-down 
transformer, if the requirements of continuity of 
service are rigid, if the transformers are of low kilowatt 
capacity and of high voltage, it is difficult to figure 
economy in an investment in a lightning arrester. 
Arresters have a way of mounting in cost as the re¬ 
quired voltage of the circuit is higher, regardless of 
the kilowatt capacity of the transformer. We have 
given this matter attention for several years without 
being able to evolve a satisfactory arrester. Such an 
arrester must have the characteristics of low cost, 
high discharge rate, independence of attention, and 
practical indestructibility. 

Admitting then there is now no acceptable standard 
practise for application of lightning arresters for high- 
voltage transformers of low kilowatt capacity, let us 
turn attention to those of higher capacity such as are 
installed in power stations and principal step-down 
stations. Will the service demands permit an inter¬ 
ruption while a spare transformer is shifted from one 
station to another? Shall a spare transformer be 
ordered for each station? Shall it be single- or three- 
phase? If a lightning storm should damage two 
single-phase transformers out of the four available, 
would the loss of revenue, to say nothing of the pres¬ 
tige, far exceed the interest and depreciation on one 
set of arresters at this point—or even several sets of 
arresters included in a proportional charge? Is it worth 
the price to risk a possible cumulative damage to the 
insulation of generators and transformers by occasional 
heavy discharges without arrester protection? Where the 
answer is yes, the case is settled. Every transmission 
engineer must find a balance between the risk of no 
protection and the cost of failure without protection. 
The primary question for self-interrogation in any 
pmticular installation is: What will it cost in loss of 
revenue, in time, in repairs, and in prestige to have a 
failure of one, two or of all three phases? Lightning 
storms average up if the effects of enough of them are 
taken into account. The chances of a stroke near a 
station are not very great. In lightning-infected 
coimtries one must in general by pure chance expect, 
some time, a progressive thunder storm which, instead 
of crossing the lines at an angle, runs longitudinally 
with it, with practically every stroke effective in pro¬ 
ducing a high-voltage surge on the lines or in the station. 
One can go several years with hearty self-congratu¬ 
lation instead of lightning protection and finally meet 
a longitudinally traveling Waterloo. 

It has been and still can be properly argued that 
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many or even the majority of discharges of lightning 
arr^ters are imnecessary as the charges are harmless. 
This is true where the gaps of the arresters are set at 
a spark voltage only slightly above line voltage. But 
such an argument does not decrease the intensity of 
the minority of discharges, nor does it prove that ar¬ 
resters are not necessary for protection for the lesser 
number of heavy strokes or that it is good judgment 
to do without arresters entirely. 

To summarize some of the points: Arresters may 
be dispensed with (a) if there are no lightning storms 
and no surges on the lines; (b) if the insulation of the 
power apparatus has a higher factor of safety than the 
line insulators (leaving a chance of damage by a stroke 
near the station); (c) if there is available a good de¬ 
tector of lightning as it approaches the lines and the 
circuit breakers are opened before the storm breaks 
an 3 nvhere over the aerial line; (d) if the transformers 
are of such low kilowatt capacity that the relative 
cost of the arrester is above the economical dictates 
of risk and replacement of damaged transformer 
Loss of service to the customer and the interruption 
of the main power service by accidental failure of a 
small power transformer must at present be carried 
on the debit side of the book value of this customer's 
payments. At present the lack of acceptable solution 
of this problem is interfering with the installation of 
small-power transformers on high-voltage circuits. 
This is a condition the manufacturer of transformers 
regrets as much as the power company and is as eager 
to correct; (e) on underground systems with grounded 
neutral, arresters may be used sparingly. 

Third. As to using thicker insulation instead of 
lightning arresters—^thicker insulation on the trans¬ 
former turns of the coils engenders more difficulties 
in extracting the heat from PR losses and lessens the 
kilowatt capacity of the transformer. Since if seems 
impossible to put on enough insulation to prevent all 
lightning troubles it has become standard practise to 
use a reasonable amount of insulation and employ a 
lightning arrester. The arrester seems necessary anyr 
how for occasional extreme voltages. 

Taking up one of Mr. Hunt's questions relative to 
the installation of lightning arresters on a circuit con¬ 
sisting of six feeders leading out from a bus—he has 
received the answers that, at one extreme of practise a 
lightning arrester should be placed on each one of the 
six outgoing feeders; at the other extreme, either one 
lightning arrester on the bus is recommended or none 
at all if the feeders are cables. If the feeders are im¬ 
portant, the lightning frequent, the service demands 
rigid, the six arresters are desirable. Even greater 
protection may be necessary. If, on the other hand, 
the demands of protection are not great, then one 
or two arresters on the busbam would be sufficient. 
Two arresters are recommended when it is important 
to have one as a spare. One mrester of high discharge 
rate reduces the risk to a small value. However, if 


this practise of using one arrester is followed there are 
two important things that must be done at the same 
time: First, the current transformers must be shunted 
by bypass gaps; second, since the arrester is on the 
generator side of the automatic circuit breakers the 
circuit should be protected against accidental short 
circuit by suitable fuses on the arrester. 

Engineering judgment must be used and all the 
factors of protection taken into account in order to 
decide how many lightning arresters to install oh these 
six feeders and how to place themi I shall now take 
another h3q)othetical case, not unknown in practise, in 
which even the installation of six arresters does not 
give good protection. Suppose the line insulators have 
an unusually high factor of safety against lightning 
potential. This is good practise. Money could scarcely 
be better invested in a transmission line. However, 
it influences the practise to be followed in lightning 
arresters. The higher insulation of the line prevents 
the local relief of induced lightning strokes and there¬ 
fore carries into the station unusually high lightning 
voltages. The choice of high factor of safety in the 
insulators leaves the standard circuit breaker, for 
example, and the current transformer, for another 
example, relatively poorly insulated. It is an easy 
matter for the transmission engineers to select a 
current transformer of higher voltage than usually 
demanded. But it is not a matter that can be so 
easily taken care of in the circuit breaker. The circuit 
breaker is a combination of a porcelain bushing, steel 
parts, and metal mechanism which has been standard¬ 
ized and is expensive and presumably already in use in 
this hypothetical instance. The porcelain bushings 
cannot be either changed or increased in dielectric 
strength. To place a single lightning arrester on the 
bus without any protection on the feeders would be 
tantamount to inviting the lightning to jump over the 
bushings of that very important prot^tive device, 
the circuit breaker, and thereby invite a calamity of 
serious nature. Such a condition of high insulation on 
the line and low insulation in the breaker demands 
not only a lightning arrester on each feeder but also a 
considerable inductance in the form of choke coils 
between the line and circuit breaker. It also demands 
for the best conditions of protection that a lightning 
arrester be placed on the bus of the station in order to 
discharge the quantity of electricity which gets through 
the choke coils of the feeders during the brief period 
that most of the lightning charge is finding its way to 
ground through the lightning arrester. A choke coil 
cannot choke back the traveling wave without ab^ 
sorbing some of the charge, -Such an absorbed charge 
cannot, without reflection of the wave, return to the 
lightning arresters on the feeders any more than a 
bullet can return to a rifle barrel after it has passed 
the muzzle without rebounding from the t^ The 
analogy is complete. Here, then, is described the 
condition where if the en^neer were la 3 dng out an 
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installation in the first place he could have the choice of 
higher voltage circuit breakers and practically few 
lightning arresters or lower voltage circuit breakers 
and a full complement of protective apparatus. Like 
any other engineering proposition, all the parts must 
be designed to work together. 

The casual critic who holds the weakness of lightning 
arresters reponsible for the interruption of service 
during lightning storms is misled by the name of this 
device, to wit, 'lightning arresters'', and is in utter 
confusion regarding their function. A lightning ar¬ 
rester is designed to protect end coil insulation from 
puncture and any other exterior insulation at the point 
where the arrester is installed. If it protects the 
service it is only a secondary matter due to its protec¬ 
tion of the insulation. The most prolific cause of 
interruption of service on overhead lines is arc-overs 
of insulators by lightning at points distant from ar¬ 
resters. The lightning arrester has no function to 
prevent such an occurrence. The best protector for 
accidental arc-overs of insulators is the arc suppressor—- 
a device not yet sufficiently perfected to be used in 
standard practise. 

Prophecies. Closing this part of the subject,—^this 
paper is not intended to give completely even the 
principles of protection, to say nothing of the theory 
and practise. It strikes a few high spots raised by 
the investigating committee. There must be the 
admission of lack of perfection in the art of protection. 
This admission is somewhat offset by renewed activi¬ 
ties in researches and developments since the close of 
the war. It may fee pertinent (although risky to 
the prophet) to say we can see the possible routes by 
which a high degree of perfection is to be attained. 
This statement is virtually sa 3 dng that more than 
half the final spurt is run. Preventing interruption of 
service by arc-over of insulators will do away with 
the cause of the majority of interruptions on overhead 
circuits. 

To clean up the final residue of failures and troubles 
will require the most hearty cooperation between the 
operating engineers and the laboratory specialists who 
spend their time studying the voltage phenomena 
and the characteristics of insulations—and will call 
for a power of analysis not yet in sight. For long¬ 
distance transmission the goal sought is the degree of 
continuity of service given by the Edison..companies 
in the larger cities. It is possible and must be reached. 
The Aluminum Arrester and Criticisms op 
Film Theories 

One of the broad fundamentals dwelt upon in the 
foregoing pages is the need in an arrester of a high 
discharge rate, a rate comparable withi the currents 
in lightning surges. It is not necessary to master 
the fine details of theories of films to detennine if an 
arrester has this quality. Place a single cell of two 
cones for a unit period of one to four cycles on a 600- 
volt a-c. circuit of sufficient power to maintain the 


voltage. Does the current rise to several hundred 
amperes? Therein is the answer without any theory. 
An oscillograph gives full data on what takes place. 
It will give the answer, “No", to the question, “Does 
the arrester short-circuit the voltage?" The ballistic 
throw of a large ammeter, not too much damped to 
respond to a sixtieth of a second, will give an indi¬ 
cation of large current flow. 

Inspection and Repair of Aluminum Arresters. The 
question of overhauling the aluminum arresters is by 
far the most serious criticism that has been made of 
arresters. The whole subject of inspection and repair 
is under reconsideration. The following investigations 
show that the power factor of the. aluminum cells, 
either as individual cells or as a whole stack, may be 
a desirable method of inspecting the condition of an 
arrester before deciding to disassemble the parts. The 
use of power factor is new and, furthermore, it is well- 
known that the effects given by aluminum cells, such 
as variations in current, wattage loss, and power factor, 
are factors of wide variation, depending upon the quality 
of the aluminum, the nature and temperature of the 
electrolyte, the wave form, and the like. Some cells 
have shown deterioration by the presence of an ab¬ 
normally high charging current. (Unfortunately de¬ 
terioration is not always accompanied by higher 
charging current.) Cells have also shown deteriora¬ 
tion by the value of the watts loss. So fai‘ as the re¬ 
cent investigations have gone the power factor method 
seems to be the most generally reliable indication of the 
condition of the cells. Deductions drawn from the 
measurements of power factor are comparatively new 
and, while the figures given are actual test data, it will 
require a wide experience to determine on dependable 
instructions for making the inspection. With these 
words of caution against the interpretation of these 
favorable data as final, some excellent results of these 
investigations will be briefly reviewed. 

The Adirondack Power Company had two 33-kv. 
arresters handy and of promising interest. Reliable 
information was received that they had not been over¬ 
hauled since installation, thirteen years ago. The first 
point of interest wastheconclusionthateitherthearrest- 
ers must be in deplorable condition or else there was some 
good way of avoiding frequent overhauling. We were 
in search of deteriorated aluminum cones and would 
have been pleased to have found this condition. The 
operating engineer may be more pleased by the fact 
that the aluminum surfaces were not corroded or eaten 
at the contact line of oil and electrolyte. Of course, 
thirteen years of daily charging had partially exhausted 
the eleclrolyte. Although new electrolyte was needed 
the discharge rate of each cell on 600 volts was 
several hundred amperes, showing that the arrester 
still gave good protection. It was still in good opera¬ 
ting condition. The oil was somewhat modified by the 
oxygen and hydrogen ’freed by electrolytic action, but 
was not in a condition risky for operation. 
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The second point of prime importance was the fact 
that the charging currents of the several phases of the 
arrester as read by ammeter were near normal. On the 
west arrester the currents were slightly below normal. 
On the east arrester they were only 9 per cent to 27 
per cent above the recommended normal value. Wave 
shape, quality of aluminum, and quantity of electrolyte 
will make this much difference. Since other tests 
were made which showed the arrester needed overhaul¬ 
ing, the results indicate the unreliability of depending 
on current readings alone to determine the best time 
to overhaul. The spark at the beginning and end of 
charging was snappy and normal. Here, then, was 
an arrester giving safe and satisfactory operation, but 
which had reached a point of exhaustion of electro¬ 
lyte, marking the period most desirable to overhaul. 

A new method of simple electrical test was adopted, 
which shows this deteriorated condition of the cells 
so strongly that it is more than 300 per cent greater 
than with new cells. The method consists in measur¬ 
ing the wattage and voltage in addition to the charging 
current and calculating the power factor. For example, 
one stack of cones on the east aitester was removed 
for other studies. A stack of new cones replaced it. 
The power factor of this new stack was 14 per cent. 
The three remaining stacks had power factors of 42 
per cent, 46 per cent and 47 per cent, (three times 
normal). 

The west arrester with charging currents less than 
normal had power factors higher and lower than the 
east arrester, 50 per cent, 44 per cent, 43 per cent and 
27 per cent respectively for the four legs. Since no 
inspection of these cells has been made, other than 
indicated by these measurements, the physical condi¬ 
tion of the cells of the west arrester is not yet known. 

Twenty-one cells of the stack taken from a tank of 
the east arrester were given individually a detailed 
slnidy. Such measurements were made as: (!)• Ini¬ 
tial current rush at 250 volts impr^ed, (2) normal 
charging current, (3) watts loss, (4) discharge rate at 
600 volts impressed, (5) rate of dissolution, (6) power 
factor, (7) thickness of film, (8) restoration of normal 
film, (9) resistance of electrolyte, (10) quantity of 
electrolyte per cell, (11) concentration of electrolyte, 
(12) insolubility, if any, of precipitate, (13) exhaustion 
of electrolyte, (14) physical appearance of films and 
degree of corrosion of the aluminum surfaces, (15) 
sludge at surface of electrolyte, (16) sludge deposited 
on the free surface of the cones, (17) also sludge in the 
body of the oil, and (18) electrolyte in bottom of tank 
and (19) electrol 3 rie in the oil. 

Too much attention to the many details at the present 
moment will tend to obscure a few important results. 
In general the individual cells varied in their conditions! 
Most of them had low charging current. Three of 
them had currents three times nonnal. Three showed 
considerable dissolution of film and required special 

attention to reform them. V 
All of them showed relatively high power factor. 


The highest was 88 per cent. The lowest was 36 per 
cent. Several ran in the sixty-percentages. Most of 
them were in the forty-percentages, around the average 
value for the stack. 

Attention was given to the typical groups of cells to 
determine if they could be brought back to the normal 
condition of new cells without disassembling. It was 
done simply and quickly. Electrical treatment (mo¬ 
mentary high current rukh) was given to the films and 
the old electrolyte was replaced by new. The power 
factors returned to the value for new cells. After 
thirteen years of continuous operation these particular 
cells were made as good as new without treatment 
with alkali or acid and without factory formation of 
film. 

As depreciation goes on all apparatus, this record 
is satisfactory. So far as any one can see the aluminum 
is good for several decades more. It is desirable to 
renew the electrolyte more often than once in thirteen 
years, but apparently no harm has come from this 
long period of use. Why can not this record be ex¬ 
tended to all installations of arresters? We can see 
no reason to the contrary at present. The materials 
in the arrester (aluminum, electrolyte and oil) seem to 
be the same as the average of all other arresters. 
The only apparent difference from standard practise is in 
the method of charging the cells each day. When this 
matter has received thorough investigation and re¬ 
peated confirmation has cleared away all doubts, it will 
be time to make definite and final recommendations. 

Before this longevity can be brought about there 
are many arresters in service to be overhauled. There 
are conditions where films are to be removed as the 
easiest way of removing impurities oh the surface and 
in the cavities of the aluminum produced by the action 
of the modified oil. To send aluminum cones back to 
the factory with the expenses of express, factory laboi* 
and chemicals, and loss of time, is a serious factor and 
an endeavor is being made to develop methods which 
will avoid much of it in the future. The developments 
and early installations were made with aluminum 
formed without elaborate dipping tanks, water cooling 
and automatic regulation. In the routine standardi¬ 
zation of factory processes the early art of formation 
was forgotten. These methods will be revived and 
improved so that a properly trained man may be able 
1x) reform films without loss of time at the place of 
installation. 

^ To detemine what approximate conditions were 
involved, smgle cells were experimented upon. The 
films were removed and the surfaces of the aluminum 
thoroughly cleaned, involving about a minute of time. 
After the cones were washed, the major part of the new 
film was put on, by the most rapid method known, in 
about a minute. Thetemperatureof the electrolyte rose 
about 30 deg, cent. The finish was then applied by 
the normal charging method. Several minutes of 
application were used. 

With suitable chemicals, machines and equipment 
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this work may be done in the field of operation. The 
standard electrolyte contains a germicide and two or¬ 
ganic chemicals which make it less suitable and more 
expensive for forming films than “forming'^ electrol 3 d:e 
which does not contain them. The electrolyte used 
in forming is more or less exhausted in the process which 
involves considerable electrochemical energy. This 
exhausted electrolyte, therefore, must be replaced by 
fresh electrolyte after the new films are formed. 

This is not the time or place to give the detailed in¬ 
struction for the proposed methods of inspecting and 
overhauling. If it is found desirable after further ex¬ 
perimentation, it is planned to give instruction else¬ 
where—in the G. E. Remew and in pamphlet form. 

The new power factor method of inspection of the 
condition of an aluminum arrester may be put into the 
hands of any one familiar with the handling of indicating 
instruments around a high-tension three-phase system. 
The methods of renovating the films at the place of 
installation is simple enough to anyone accustomed to 
manufacturing and laboratory work. There are a few 
things to be scrupulously avoided. There are corrosive 
chemicals to be used. Furthermore, an equipment 
is necessary to do the work economically. There should 
be two trained men, such things as standard electro- 
Ijd^e, forming electrolyte, acid, motor-generator, stand¬ 
ard cells for comparison, exchange racks, ""forming” 
racks, suitable meters (ammeter, voltmeter, wattmeter), 
potential transformer of variable voltage, jin poles, 
block and tackle, rapid filter, graduates, suii^ble glass 
and rubber tubing, motor-operated contactor and 
so on. 


of overhauling will be decreased. The cost per annum 
will be greatly decreased. Deteriorated plates may 
be reformed at the place of installation. 

Discussion* 

Joseph Slepian: Mr. Creighton has explained very clearly 
the necessity for a high discharge rate in lightning arresters, if 
any real protection to electrical apparatus is to be obtained. 
If this high discharge rate path is also open to normal dynamic 
voltage, then, as Mr. Creighton points out, the large drafts of 
dynamic power which must be handled by the arrester makes it 
too large and costly to be practical. A clear case is thus made 
out for the valve type of arrester. 

The electrolytic arrester is the most widely used valve type 
and has proven its great value in service. It depends for its 
action on rather obscure chemical phenomena taking place in 
thin dims on electrodes in water solutions. It has disadvantages 
inherent with a water electrolyte, requires frequent attention, 
and sometimes trouble is experienced due to its sensitiveness to 
chemical impurities. 

The recently introduced oxide film arrester also depends for 
its action on the chemical and electrical properties of a thin film. 
This film is dry, which is an advantage but like any other solid 
insulation, it may be somewhat slow in its breakdown under 
excess potentials. 



There will not be enough work on any one trans¬ 
mission system to keep an outfit busy and to retain 
ej^erts properly trained to carry on the work rapidly 
with accuracy and judgment. The long intervals 
between overhaulings allow memory to play tricks in 
the performance of the method. Changing personnel 
and positions are other factors which deprive the opera¬ 
tor of trained men. If it could be brought about, the 
most economical results would be obtained by having 
experts with their outfit go from one system to another 
devoting their time to this particular work. Will a 
number of transmission companies share the initial 
expense of apparatus? With the conditions compatible 
with success the greatest pains will be taken by the 
manufacturer to give experts instruction and experience, 
to help them train their judgment, and to inform them 
on the proper instruments, apparatus, and methods to 
employ. 

To summarize the possibilities relative to over¬ 
hauling aluminum arresters, the promises are: More 
accurate and definite methods of inspection of the 
arrester will soon be made available. Unnecessary 
overhauling may be decreased. Longer periods be¬ 
tween overhaulings may possibly be brought about 
by slight changes in methods of charging. Longer life 
of the arrester may also be attained. The actual cost 


Pig. 1—^Arc and Glow Discharge 

For some time past, the company with which I am associated 
has been working on the problem of attaining the ideal valve 
type arrester, from the other end. That is, instead of starting 
with the chemical arrester, and trying to remove its disadvan¬ 
tages, we start with the simple spark-gap type of arrester and 
try to impart to it the valve characteristic. These efforts have 
been successful, and, as the results are now appros^hing commer¬ 
cial form, I believe it is of sufficient interest to briefiy describe 
the principles utilized. 

To have a valve characteristic, a gap must pass current when 
and only when the applied voltage exceeds a definite critical 
value. To be of practical use for lightning arrester purposes, 
this critical voltage should be of the order of at least several 
hundred volts. Now it is known that only low-current discharges 
n air require such high voltages to be maintained, hence an 
investigation of the vplt-ampere relations in low-current dis¬ 
charges is suggested. 

Fig. 1 shows the results obtained in such an investigation. 
For large currents^ the ordinary arc characteristic BB* is ob¬ 
tained, with voltages from 20 to nearly 100. The arc issues from 
a brilliant incandescent cathode spot. As the current is reduced, 
a point is reached, B in the figure, where the rate of evolution of 
heat is insufiScient to maintain the cathode hot spot, and the 
voltage and current suddenly jump to values lying on another 
curve AA'. This is the volt-ampere curve of glow discharge. 
By water cooling the electrodes, it is possible to carry the curve 

; ^Includes discussion oh ^'Questionnaire on Lightning Arrester Practice,’* 
by P. L. Huiit. (Prom the 1921 Annual Report of the Protective Devices 
Oommitte See A. I. B, B. Transductions, Vol. XL, 1921, p. 837. 
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A A* beyond the point A, say to A\ before the developing of a 
cathode hot spot, and the sudden dropping into the arc character¬ 
istic at B\ 

In the are there is an incandescent cathode spot with resultant 
vaporization of the electrode. If this hot cathode spot is pre¬ 
vented from forming, the discharge takes the glow form, and, 
with most electrodes, requires not less than 350 volts to be main¬ 
tained* It is evident that a spark between cold electrodes must 
always start as a glow, and only after a spot on the cathode be¬ 
comes su fficiently heated, does an arc form. 

The curves in Pig. 1 show that it is not practical to try to get 
much more than 350 volts consumed in the discharge, and they 
also show that, if the cathode is kept cool, considerable current 
density may be passed still maintaining this voltage. The use 
of electrodes of high specific resistance offers a means for keeping 
the cathode surface cool for the lengths of time involved in 
surges on power systems. For if the resistance in series with 
any point is high, it is clear that the current flowing from any 
spot on the surface is limited, and so, too, is the heat involved. 
The energy in the discharge is not turned loose mostly at a small 
spot on the cathode, but is'distributed all over the face of the 
electrode. Thus, no spot heats excessively, and the discharge 
remains in the glow form. 

Having ensured that the discharge will require 350 volts for 
its maintenance, we must, if the desired valve characteristio 
is to be obtained, provide that the discharge shall also start at 



Pig. 2—Sparking Potentials for Small Air Gaps 

about 350 volts. At first sight, this seems a requirement im¬ 
possible of practical attainment, because of the exceedingly 
minute gap necessary. But here again the high specific resist¬ 
ance in the electrode material comes tp our aid. 

Pig. 2 shows the relation between the spark-over potentials and 
gap lengths for plane electrodes, and very short gap lengths. 



Discs fa contact 


. Pig. 3 

It shows that the sparking potential reaches a mTTiimn m of a little 
over 350 volts for a gap length a little less than 0.001 centimeter,' 
and^ that for smaller gap lengths, the sparking potential increases 
again. This may appear surprising to most of us, but it is well 
established by experiment. 

: Now suppose two disks of high-resistance material are laid 
one upon the other. (Pig. 3), With ordinary workinanship, the* 
disks will make actual contact at only three or four points, 
Elsewhere, they be separated by small air gaps, which may 
run up to three or four mils at their widest. Somewhere between 
the two extremes of the actual contacts, and the separation of 


several mils, will occur the separation of about 0.001 centimeter 
having the breakdown potential of about 350 volts. 

When voltages less than 350 volts are applied to the disks, tli© 
current will pass only at the points of actual contact, and beeaus© 
of their constricted nature these current paths will be of exceed¬ 
ingly high resistance. Thus, very little total current will pass. 
(Pig. 3a). When, however, more than 350 volts is applied, the air 
gaps breakdown, and current is passed over the whole face of th.© 
disks. (Pig 3b). Thus, a very low over-all resistance is presented. 
The resistance in the electrode material forces the current to 
distribute itself uniformly. Hence there is no local heating, and 
the discharge remains in the glow form. When the voltage falls 
to less than 350, the discharge stops, and the current again falls 
to the veiy small value passed by the actual contacts. 

To recapitulate, by the use of high-resistance electrodes, it 
becomes practical to use gaps so small that little more than 360 
volts is required to break them down. Also the discharge whicli 
follows the breakdown is prevented by the resistance from con¬ 
centrating at any point but must distribute itself over the whole 
face of the electrodes so that no local hot spot can form, with, a 
resultant arc. Hence the discharge remains in the glow form, 
requiring over 350 volts to be maintained. 

We have here then, an arrester of the valve type which has 
nothing whatsoever chemical in its principle of operation. It is 
as simple in its construction as the usual spark-gap arrester, and, 
in characteristics, parallels the electrolytic arrester. I believ© 
that optimism as to the future of this device is quite justifiable. 

Mr. Creighton suggests that the power factor of aluminum 
electrolytic arresters may be a reliable criterion of the extent of 
their deterioration. For several years I have been engaged in an. 
extensive study of the power factor of aluminum cells, partly for 
whatever useful information might result for lightning arrestor 
practise, and partly for the purpose of developing an electrolytic 
condenser for general power purposes. My experience makes 
me very doubtful if reliable conclusions can be di*awn from the 
power factor as to the suitability, of a cell for lightning arrester 
purposes. 

The electrical and chemical phenomena going on in the film on 
aluminum electrodes in an electrolyte are exceedingly complex, 
and apparently it is possible with difierent electrolytes to find 
any combination of the following properties in individual cells: 
1. High power factor or low power factor. 2. Rapid disso¬ 
lution or slow dissolution of film on open circuit. ’3. Rapid 
corrosion or slow corrosion. 4. High charging current or low 
charging current. 5. Rapid formation of precipitates or slow 
formation of precipitates. 

It is only the last four properties I mentioned which are signi¬ 
ficant for lightning jester purposes, but the first is the one on 
which Mr. Creighton puts a lot of stress. 

Actu^y it is possible to get any combination of all these 
properties in different electrolytes. 

The only u^ormity which I have noticed is that all cells 
which start with low power factor increase their power faictor 
with time. This increase in power factor may or not may b© 
accompanied by any considerable deterioration in respect to 
the properties (2), (3), (4) or (6). The only conclusion which 
can be drawn from high power factor is that of age, and little 
can be said about the properties which are more important for 
lightning arrester purposes. 

As an example, in one electrolyte which I tried, the initia,! 
power-factor was 2 per cent. The cell was connected perma¬ 
nently to the line and let run 24 hours a day. Here was a service 
thousands' of times more severe than that which lijghthing 
arresters undergo. Nevertheless, the rise in power factor was 
very slow. The rise was i^ppreciable for the first two months, 
and after a year was only "about 10 per cent. Judging by the 
power factor, here was ah ideal lightning arrester dectrolyte, but 
in respect to film dissolution, on open circuit it was quite inferior 
to the electrolytes now on the market* 

Again, another electrolyte ran at about 6 per cent power factor, 
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but the corrosion was so bad that the run was terminated in a few 
weeks. Still another electrolyte, although it gave low power 
factor, kept shedding precipitates of aluminum hydroxide until 
the cell was almost packed solid with them. 

With respect to reestablishing the low power factor by electro¬ 
lyte renewal, and electrode treatment, I also found matters very 
complex. A series of experiments indicated very clearly that the 
rise in power factor was due in large part to a change taking 
place in the film on the aluminum itself. By re-treating the 
aluminum in fresh electrolyte it was possible to return to the low 
power factor, but unless every trace of the old film had been 
removed, the power factor in the re-treated ceU would rise again 
much more rapidly than it had done in the old cell. For example, 
if the power factor in the old cell had risen 10 per cent in a yeai*, 
after re-treating the power factor would rise 10 per cent in a month 
or two. 

I maintain therefore that great caution should be used in 
drawing conclusions from power factor measurements as to the 
suitability of aluminum cells for lightning arresters. Many tests 
over periods of many years will be necessary before confidence 
can be established in a porwer-factor criterion. 

D, W. Roper: The great difficulty in making a few installa¬ 
tions of a new type of arrester is in drawing correct conclusions 
from the results. Having attempted some investigations of 
lightning arresters myself and concluded that after a few years 
it was impossible to draw any accurate conclusions from an 
installation of 700 arresters, it does not appeal to me when the 
experience with one or two installations is used as a basis of some 
general conclusions on high-voltage arresters. However, if we 
can induce a number of engineers. to cooperate in the same 
investigation on lightning arresters and to use the lightning 
arrester committee as a clearing house for all their information, 
and not selected portions of it, then we should be able, in a 
comparatively brief time to get some accurate conclusions. 

Quite a large number of types of arresters are mentioned in one 
of the papers. Not all of them are mentioned. One letter tells 
about the horn-gap water-barrel combination successfully per¬ 
forming its functions. I wonder if it ever successfully performed 
the function of a lightning arrester. 

The Standards Rules of the A. I. E. E. contain a definition of 
an arrester, and that is as far as the rules go, but the definition 
includes the requirement that it must limit the voltage across 
the apparatus at the time of lightning discharge. Some types 
of arresters accomplish that result very efficiently. The arresters 
which have a very large amount of resistance in series apparently 
do not, and in this connection, I think that some attention should 
be drawn to a description of the lightning generator, as it was 
called, in the article in the General Electric Review for Novem¬ 
ber and December. This appeared to the speaker one of the 
most interesting devices brought forward in recent years for the 
testing of lightning arresters, and the results as given in these two 
papers are the results which can be used in comparing directly 
different types of lightning arresters. That is, the tests give a 
measurement of the maximum potential across the terminals 
of the arrester at the moment of discharge, which is exactly what 
is wanted, and the results obtained from that lightning machine 
appear to cheek very closely with the results of experience with 
the different types of arresters in service. 

Referring again to the letter regarding the performing of the 
functions of the lightning arresters, there are quite a few types 
of apparatus which are called lightning arresters, and which are 
on the market, and some of which find a ready sale. Some of them 
will make a funny noise when there is a lightning discharge, and 
some will make quite an interesting sputtering arc, and you 
coiild make them so that they w;ould ring a bell or operate an 
automatic counter, but they do not comply with the function of 
a lightning arrester, that is, they do not limit the voltage across 
the arrester at the time of discharge. I suggest that the Institute 
might properly take some steps to protect the smaller companies 


who have occasion to use lightning arresters from the assaults 
of the glib salesman who sells these interesting, sputtering things 
called arresters, and which actually serve no useful purpose ex¬ 
cept to the salesman. The Institute might properly devise a 
performance specification for lightning arresters, and perhaps 
have a classification of types which would indicate the relative 
value of the various types of arresters, and then such a rule, with 
the backing of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
would serve, you might say, as a blue sky law to prevent the sale 
of these lightning announcers to people who want lightning 
arresters. 

J. L. R. Hayden: The deterioration of the aluminum ar¬ 
rester apparently is due to the current passing through it. This 
pits the cones and changes oil and electrolyte. It causes in¬ 
crease of current passing through. This still further increases 
the deterioration. 

The total current in the aluminum arrester consists of a ca¬ 
pacity current and an emergency cm’rent. The former does not 
pass through but merely into the arrester, and is harmless. It is 
the energy current which does the harm. The energy current 
normally is very small, compared with the capacity current, so 
that the total current is mainly made up of the capacity current. 
Therefore the energy current may considerably increase, without 
showing an appreciable increase of the total current. The total 
current may even decrease due to some loss of electrolyte which 
reduced the active plate surface. It requires a very great in¬ 
crease of energy current to show as an increase of the total cur¬ 
rent. It would therefore be reasonable to expect that the deteri¬ 
oration could be detected earlier, if the energy current could be 
measured alone. This is done by wattmeter measurement. 
Possibly direct-current measurements might do the same, as 
with direct current there is no capacity current. 

The limitations of such method seems to me, that individual 
cells cannot well be measured, but only the whole stack of cells. 
The deterioration may be uneven. Only a few cells may have 
deteriorated, most are still good. Then the power factor of the 
whole stack would still be low and normal, but the arrester would 
be unsafe, as the few deteriorated cells heat and arc and thereby 
destroy the other cells. 

As this method gives the average result of the whole stack, it 
can be useful only if the deterioration is fairly uniform through 
the whole stack. Hnw far this is the case requires further 
investigation. 

In the OF arrester, such measurement of deterioration by the 
energy current is more feasible, as in the OF arrester the capacity 
current is small, and most of the ciurent is energy cmrent. It 
therefore is our practise in life testing of OF arresters, to regularly 
measure the current and judge the deterioration from it. Indi¬ 
vidual cells can be measured. If in the cell the current is ab¬ 
normally high, then the voltage on the cell is low, if it is in series 
with other cells. If the energy current is abnormally low—^which 
also is objectionable in the OF arrrester,—then the voltage is high. 
Individual cells of the OF arrester therefore are tested by observ¬ 
ing whether the voltage across the cell is within the proper 
limits. This is done in the standard method of service testing of 
OF arresters by the use of a neon tube connected across individual 
cells. 

W. A. Loudee: An arrester to protect must have a sufficiently 
high current discharge rate, that is, its internal resistance must 
be low. Lightning arresters are one of the very few types of 
electrical apparatus which can not be tested and be thoroughly 
understood by the pmchaser, and it is on account of this un¬ 
fortunate situation that many incorrect ideas are obtained, and 
that many inefficient lightning arresters are in use. 

I would like to take np a few points mentioned in the letters 
quoted in Mr, Hunt’s paper. The oxide film arrester is spoken 
of as dependent on obscure phenomena and involving the action 
of films of very minute dimensions; also as a hair trigger device 
and based on fine haired theories and obscure chemical reactions. 
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Tlie best answer to all this is to state briefly the arrester’s action 
and behavior when connected to the lightning generator that 
Mr. Roper mentioned, 

^ With this apparatus, we have been able to obtain a greater 
discharge through an arrester than the arrester will be subjected 
to in actual service, outside of a direct stroke. A piece of a tree 
branch placed in the circuit of this lightning generator will be 
splintered and tom to pieces. Now if an oxide film arrester is 
substituted for this tree branch, and, in addition the normal 
voltage of the arrester be also applied directly to the terminals 
from a circuit of large poww capacity, the high power impulse 
discharge is successfully taken care of. That is, not only does 
the impulse go through the arrester without damage to either 
the dynamic circuit or the arrester, but the recovery or reseal 
action of the arrester prevents any dynamic power following 
through the arrester. It is evident to withstand such punish¬ 
ment, the arrester must be staunch and not a hair trigger device. 

Another writer mentions the fact that only one of sixteen oxide 
film arrest^s discharged. Obviously, this is absurd unless one 
mts by^ the arrester and watches it continuously as the arrester 
itself gives no external indication of discharges. 

Lightning arresters are not hot-house plants. They are given 
a. more severe testing in the factory than the majority of electri¬ 
cal apparatus and they will stand a lot of abuse. 

Reference was made to the possible high time-lag of the oxide 
film arrester due to the fact that it consists of solid insulation. 
The film is solid, but at the same time it is somewhat porous. 
An oxide film arrester on the circuit without a series gap will pass 
several milli-amperes of current, and it is on this account that it 
has not a high time-lag. 

L. R« Lees The writer is interested in lightning arresters from 
the standpoint of the construction and operating engineer, and in 
going over this matter of arrester with users, he has found that 
there is, as mentioned in this paper, some lack of confidence in 
the use of the lightning arrester. Papers like this should help 
in restoring some of this lost confidence as they give the user a 
better insight into the functions of the arrester, the way it per¬ 
forms and some simple tests by which he can convince himself 
of the value of the arrester as a device to limit the damage that 
may be caused by high voltage. I think that the account given 
about the arrester which went some thirteen years without being 
opened is interesting but I doubt the advisability of giving 


publicity to such examples. I would much rather hear about 
arresters that have been systematically repaired twice a year by 
opening the arrester and giving thorough inspection, and how 
this was accomplished at small cost and little inconvenience. 
I believe some of the lack of confidence has been due to lack of 
proper maintenance. 

I do not believe the construction and the operating engineer 
are in a position to offer any valuable suggestions as to the way 
arresters should be built, it is their function to see that they are 
properly installed and maintained. It is up to the manufacturer 
to collect all possible data from the operating and construction 
engineers as to troubles or difdculties which they may have 
encountered in the use of arresters and make all possible use of such 
data in making progress in the design of this eq.uipment. I 
doubt whether there could be too much emphasis placed by the 
manufacturer upon the proper care of the arrester and the proper 
way of installing it. 

It is not only important that the manufacturer point out on 
the wiring diagram the location for the arrester but he should 
also advise with the construction engineer as to the physical 
arrangement of the connections for the arrester, and in planning 
for the installation of the arrester thought should be given to any 
trouble which may occur from the use of the arrester and also to 
the accessibility and convenient arrangement that may facilitate 
inspection and repair. 

I realize that the manufacturer has been loath to lay down too 
rigid rules for the maintenance of this equipment, and I realize 
his good intentions of working out ways of testing the equip¬ 
ment so that it^may not be necessary to disassemble it, but it 
seems to me quite natural to expect confusion on the part of the 
operating engineer when he is told about tests which may indi¬ 
cate to him the condition of his arrester and at the same time 
told that these tests may not work and that the arrester should 
be overhauled in any case. I believe it would be better to spend 
any effort along this line towards making it easier and cheaper 
to open the arrester and give it thorough inspection and such 
repair as may be necessary. 

The writer has been much pleased to note the progress being 
made in the oxide film type of arrester as it seems that this 
arrester working on a similar theory to that of the electrolytic, 
is a device much simpler and easier repaired and altogether 
seems to have many advantages. 
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Review of the Subjects—Any change in ike electrical 
conditions of a circuity whether intemalf such as a change of load^ 
starting and switching operationsf short circuits, or external, 
such as due to lightning, involves a readjustment of the stored electro¬ 
magnetic and electrostatic energy of the circuit, that is a so-called 
transient Such transient is of the general charadter of a condenser 
discharge through an inductive circuit The phenomenon of the 
condenser discharge throt^h an inductive circuit therefore is of 
the greatest importance to the engineer, as the foremost cause of 
Jiigh-voltage and high-frequency troubles in electric circuits. 

With the development of radio communication—whether wireless 
or wired—the condenser discharge through an inductive circuit 
has assumed a great additional importance since, with the exception 
of a few of the highest power transoceanic stations, which use 
power-driven high-frequency alternators, the source of power in 
aU radio communication is the condenser discharge through the 
inductive circuit, whether as a damped wave or as an undamped 
wave. In undamped wave radio communication, the condenser 
discharge circuit is coupled with a source of electric power—a 
battery—in sttch a manner, that, without interfering with the char¬ 
acter of the oscillation, sufficient energy is fed into the circuit 
to maintain the oscillation, similarly as in the dock, the pendulum 
is coupled with a source of mechanical power—weight or spring — 
so as to maintain its oscillation undamped. 



The condenser discharge through an inductive circuit is thus one 
of the. most important phenomena with which the electrical engineer 
has to deal. 

The classical equations of the condenser discharge through an 
inductive circuit were given a very long time ago, and are contained 
in all text books. 

According to them, if the ohmic resistance r of the circuit is 


grecUer than a certain critical value ro 



discharge is 


unidirectional and nonrOsdUatory, that is, the voltage and current 
gradually die out without ever reversing in direction, and vanish, 
theoretically, after an infinite time, as illustrated in Fig. a for the 
case r — 1.5 ro. 

If the ohmic resistance r is less than the critical value ro, the dis¬ 
charge is oscillaiory, that is, voltage and current perform a series 
of osdllalions of gradually decreasing amplitude, but constant 
frequency, each half wave being less than the preceding one by a 
constant percentage, until finally, after a theoretically infinite 
number of half waves, the current and voltage become zero, as illus¬ 
trated in Figs, b and c. Fig. b shows a rapid damping, due to 
the resistance of the dreuit being not much less than the critical 
resistance, r 0.5 ro; and Fig. c shows the slow damping that is, 
the more sustained osdllation, appearing in a low-resistance 
dreuit, r *= 0.1 ro. The half waves of current and of voltage are 
not sine waves, but are the product of a sine wave and an exponerir 
Hal, due to damping effect of the resistance, therefore the first pairt 
of each half wave is greater than the last pari, and the rnaximum 
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is not in the middle, but before the middle, as is best seen in Fig. b 
These classical equations of the condenser discharge however 
apply only when the resistance of the circuit is constant, or prac¬ 
tically so, that is, when all the energy dissipation occurs in a metallic 
or electrolytic redstance; that is, a resistance consuming a voUage 
proportional to the current, and in which therefore the voltage drop 
in the resistance becomes zero for zero current. These classical 
eqtiations however do not apply even approximately, when the re¬ 
sistance of the dreuit is not constant but varies with the current, 
as is the case in a gas dreuit, such as a spark gap, vacuum tube. 



etc., as has been pointed out before. It is rarely that the condenser 
discharge through an inductive circuit does not include, at lectst, 
as a part of its energy-dissipating resistance, a gas dreuit. 

The usual method of ’produdng a condenser discharge through 
an inductive dreuit is graducdly to charge a condenser from a 
source of electric power, until the condenser voltage has risen 
sufficiently high to jump a spark gap {the rotary gap, or quenched 
gap of Jthe damped wave wireless for instance) and thereby dis¬ 
charge through the inductive dreuit. In lightning disturbances 
of electric systems,, and in high-voltage high-frequency disturbances, 
due to internal causes, an arc dr spark discharge almost always 
is in dreuit. The discharge of the lightning arrester which 
protects electric dreuits, generally, occurs over a spark gap. In the 
production of undamped waves for radio communication, a vaxuum 
tube is in dreuit. The path of the lightning discharge in the clouds, 
or between clouds and ground, is entirely within the air, and the 
voltages and currents induced in transmission lines by the lightning 
flash naturally follow the voltage and current wave shape of the 
lightning flash, which is not that of the classical equations, A 
condenser discharge containing no gas path, like that of the bound 
charge of an overhead ground wire, set free by a cloud discharge, 
is rare 



Obviously the larger the part of the total energy dissipation of 
the conderiser discharge which occurs in a gas path, the more the 
discharge equations differ from the classical equations, so that, 
while the latter may give a fair approximation when the gas path 
constitutes only a small part of the energy dissipation, when it 
represents dll or a large part of it, the classical equations become 
unsatisfactory. • In view of the high industrial importance of the 
condenser discharge through an inductive circuit, and the relatively 
small amount of work done on the general equations of a cordenser 
discharge through a non-ohmic resistance, a further study of it 
appears appropriate. 
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When dealing with a non-ohmic resistance^ that iSy a resistance 
varying with the current^ it usually is preferable to drop the term 

resistance", and deal with the relation between the current i arvd 
the voltage JE> Thus, the general differential equations of the prob¬ 
lem are derived from the classical equations by adding a term E, 
which is the potential drop across the gas path, or, in general 
the non-ohmic resistance. This voltage E is a function of the cur¬ 
rent i, and often also of the time t—where there is a lag of the effective 
resistance, that is an asymmetry between rising and decreasing 
current As i also is a function of the time, E is a function of the 
time, and can he expressed by a Fourier series {multiplied by an 
exponential). This gives a general differential equation, which 
is integrated by the product of exponential function and Fourier 
series, and the constants of the integral equation—the integration 
constants and the indeterminate coefficients of the Fourier series — 
then follow from the terminal conditions, that is, the values of current 
and condenser voltage at time zero, and the relation between E and i 
in the gas path, that is, the volt ampere characteristic of the gas 
path, as shouni in the mathematical part of the paper. 

The general characteristics of the current flow through a gas 
circuit — are, spark, vacuum tube, etc.,—is that the effective resist¬ 
ance" is not constant, but varies ivith the current, decreases with 
increases of current and becomes infinite for zero current Or, 
considering the relation between current and potential drop, that 
is, the voU-ampere characteristics of the gas path —as more satis¬ 
factory in such circuits—the current is not proportional to the 
voltage, but no current (except a negligible ionic current) flow until 
a finite voltage Ei—the ionization voltage or disruptive voltage 
of the gas path—is reached. Then the current begins, and with 
increase of current, the potential drop across the gas path either 
remains approximately constant (as shown in oscillograms 1 and 
2, low vacuum tube), that is, the effective resistance decreases inverse 
proportional to the current, or the potential drop decreases with 
increase of current (as shown in oscillograms 3, high vacuum tube), 
that is, the effective resistance decreases more than inversely pro¬ 
portional to the current. With decrease of current, the potential 
drop then increases again, to the final value E^ at zero current 
(Ei usually being smaller than Ei). At the reversal of the current, 
the potential drop across ike gas circuit thus suddenly changes, from 
Ei to — El, that is, shows a discontinuom or abrupt change by 
El + Ei, as shown by the osdUograms. 

There can be no instantaneous voltage change at the condenser, 
since such would mean an instantaneous change of condenser charge, 
and thus an infinite current. The change of potential drop across the 
gas path, at zero current, thus must be neutralized by an equal btU 
opposite instantaneous change of the inductance voltage, and as the 
inductance voltage is proportional to the rate of change of the current, 
the rate of change of current, that is, the slope of the current wave, 
must abruptly change at the current reversal. Wherever therefore 
a gas path is in circuit the slope of the current tvave abruptly changes 
at zero current, as shown in ike oscillograms and frequently ob¬ 
served before, though its meaning has not always been realized. 
The voltage and current waves however must remain continuous. 

As it is not possible to integrate over a discontinuity, the integral 
equations of the condenser discharge through a circuit containing 
a goo path can apply only for one half wave of current. It there¬ 
fore is not possible to get a set of equations to represent the complete 
discharge, but for every half wave of current of the discharge, a now 
set of equations applies, os shown in the numerical examples. 
In genoral the equations of discharge current and voltage are of the 
same form throughout, but have different cons'ants for every half 
wave. The constants for the first half wave are derived from the 
initial terminal conditions, that is, the values of current and corir- 
denser voltage at the beginning of the' discharge. The constants 
of the second half wave are derived from the final vdlttes at the end 
of the first half wave as initial values of ike second half wave, and 
so on. 

As the frequency is one of the constants derived from the terminal 
Conditions, the different terminal conditions of the successive 


half waves may give different values of frequency for the different 
half waves of the same discharge. This is the case, and the frequency 
that is, the durat on of the successive half waves is not the same, but 
the frequency decreases. In other words, the duration of the suc¬ 
cessive half waves, or the wave length, increases, especially towards 
the end of the discharge, as is quite noticeable in the oscillograms. 
This increase of wave length may be quite considerable, as much 
as 25 to 30 per cent for the last half wave in some of the instances 
given in the paper. This feature may have some bearing in damped 
radio telegraphy, by limiting the sharpness of the possible tuning. 

With a gas path in the circuit requiring a finite voltage Ei for 
the current to start, it follows that if the initial condenser voltage eo 
is greater than Ei, the discharge takes place; if eo is less han Ei 
no discharge occurs. The classical condenser discharge equations 
always give a discharge, whatever may be the value of the condenser 
voltage So. 

From this it also follows that the condenser discharg through 
a gas circuit can have only a finite number of half waves, and not 
an infinite number of progressively increasing values, as given by 
the classical equations. At every successive half wavs of discharge, 
the condenser voltage e is less than that of Ike preceding half wave, 
due to the energy dissipation in the circuit, and therefore, at a finite 
number of half waves, the condenser voltage e must drop below the 
voltage Ei, required to initiate the current through the gas path, 
and then the discharge abruptly stops leaving a finite voltage e, 
and therefore charge, in the condenser. This may be in the same 
or in opposite direction to the initial charge eo, as seen on the oscillo¬ 
grams and the numerical examples calculated in the paper. Thus 
the condenser discharge through a gas circuit consists of a finite 
number of half waves, after which it abruptly stops, and it does 
not completely discharge the condenser, but leaves a "residual" 
voltage and charge on the condenser. The number of half waves 
is less the greater the energy dissipation and the more rapid 
therefore the decrease of the condenser voltage, so that at high energy 
dissipation, only a single half wave of current may occur, as shown 
in some of the examples. In this case, the discharge is unidirec¬ 
tional, hut differs from the noriroscvllatory discharge of the classical 
equations in that the current abruptly goes down to zero and a volt¬ 
age is left on the condenser, while in the classical equations the 
current and voltage gradually fade out. 

The simplest case is a condenser discharge through an inductive 
circuit of negligible ohmic resistance, bvl corUaining a gas circuit 
in which the counter e, m. f. is constant. The gas path then acts 
as a constant counter e. m.f. ^ If the initial condenser voltage is bq, 
the discharge current is that of the resultant voltage (so — E) through 
an inductive circuit of negligible resistance, and is thus a sine wave. 
At the end of the first half wave the resultant voltage has reversed, 
being'- (so— E), and with E as the counter e.m.f. of the gas 
path, this leaves — (eo — E) F, or — (eo -- 2E) at the condenser. 
The second half wave of discharge is cbgain a sine wave, but starting 
with the condenser voltage — (co —.2E), lower by 2E, than the con¬ 
denser voltage with which the first half wave started. Thus the 
resultant voltage is — (eo““ 2E) — E *= — (eo — ZE), since during 
the second half wave — E is'the counter e.m.f. of the gas path. 
In this case, there is not attenualion or decay during the hdf wave, 
but the half waves are sine waves, and all the decay due to the energy 
dissipation in the gas path occurs discontinuously at the current 
reversal by the successive half waves of current and voltage being 
lower by a constant value.—the value due to 2E, the voltage dis- 
continuity at the current reversal. 

It is interesting to note therefore, that no matter how high the 
energy dissipation in the gas path, that is, the effective resistance 
of the gas circuit, it has no effect whatever on making the discharge 
non-oscillatory, but the discharge through a gas path is always 
oscillatory, no matter how high the energy dissipalion,. Thus 
the lightning flask must always be oscillatory, though, if the energy 
dissipation is very rapid —as in the faint terminal streamers of a 
branch discharge — the oscillation may consist of one half wave 
only, as in Figs. 2(1) and S(I) of the paper. 
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Such a condenser discharge through a gas circuit having a con¬ 
stant counter e. m»f., E, thus becomes non-oscUlatory only^ if in 
addition to the gas paih, there is an ohmic resistance r in circuit 
greater than the critical resistance td of the classical equations. 
Discharge waves of this character are given in Fig. 1 (III) of the 
paper for the case of negligible ohmic resistance ^ and in Fig. 1 (II) 
if the discharge circuit contains ohmic resistance besides the gas 
path. 

Consider a gas circuit like that in oscillogram 5, in which the 
potential drop across the gas circuit decreases with increase of 
current, and therefore is a maximum E\ at zero current, and a 
minimum. E,n at high current. Then at the beginning of each half 
wave, the current starts at the rate of a sine wave discharge of the 
condenser voltage e© vdth a counter e. m.f. Ei, but with increasing 
current, the counter e. m. f. decreases, the more the greaier the dif¬ 
ference between Em and Ei, and the resultant voltage (e — E) 
thereby increases. Thai is the current increases at a greater rate 
than it would in a sine wave—the reverse of that in the classical 
equations — so that the first part of the current half wave is lower 
than the last part, and the current maximum is beyond the middle 
of the half wave, as shown in the oscillograms and numerical 
examples. That is, each half wave has the-character of a cumulative 
oscillation, and the exponent of the exponential term is positive. 
(Such discharge waves are impossible with the classical equations.) 
Therefore, in the case of a gas path with double peaked potential 
drop, an attenuation occurs al the current reversal lowering 
the ksighi of the following half wave below that of the preceding 
half wave; hut in the following half wave a cumulative effect occurs 
end again increases the height of the half wave. Necessarily, 
ike cumulative effect, being due to the difference Ei — Em, is less 
than the attenuation, which is due to Ei, so that the result is a decay 
of the discharge as obvious, but at a rate less than corresponds to Ei. 

Or, in other words, at the current reversal, an attenuation or 
wave decay occurs, greaier than that corresponding to the energy 
dissipation in the circuit, and during the following half wave, a 
cumulative effect occurs, returning the energy and reducing the 
attenuation to that corresponding to the energy dissipation. The 
effect is then of the character of a discharge through a circuit having 
a constant counter e. m.f., E\, and a negative resistance. It is 
interesting to note, that in such a circuit an ohmic resistance r can 
be inserted, equal and even greaier than the critical resistance ro of 
the classical equations, and the discharge nevertheless remains 
oscillatory. It becomes nonroscillatory only when the ohmic resis¬ 
tance, inserted in series to the gas path, is greater than the sum of 
the critical resistance ro and the apparent negative resistance of the 
gas paih. 

Numerical examples of such a discharge are given in Figs. 2 (III) 
and 3 (III) of the paper, for the case of negligible ohmic reliance, 
arid in Figs. 2(7) and (II) for the case of the circuit containing 
ohmic, that is, constant, resistance in addition to the gas paih. 

The maximum value, which the negative resistance of the gas 
path can reach is equal to the critical resistance ro* 


The general method of integration described in the foregoing, 
applies not only to symmetrical circuits, that is, gas circuits in 
which the potential drop for rising current is the same as for de¬ 
creasing current, but also for unsymmetrical gas circuits, or cir¬ 
cuits in which the potential drop at decreasing current is different, 
almost always less, than for increasing current. Examples of 
both types of discharge are given in the paper. Figs. 1 and 2 being 
symmetrical, and Figs. 3 and 4 unsymmetrical discharges. As 
the integration takes place step by step for each half wave, the 
method applies equally to so-called unidirectional gas circuits, 
that is, gas circuits having a potential drop which for current 
flow in one direction is different, often very many times greater, 
than for current flow in the opposite direction, such as the circuit 
of a vacuum tube with one incandescent and one cold electrode, 
etc., such as so-called rectifing cir&uits. Examples of such are given 
in Fig. 7. 

To conclude then; the condens&r discharge through an inductive 
circuit of negligible ohmic resistance, but containing a gas circuit, 
if always oscillatory. 

The oscillation consists of a finite number of half waves, the less, 
the greater the energy dissipation in the gas path. 

The oscillation stops abruptly, leaving a finite voltage and charge 
in the condenser, which may be in the same or in the opposite di¬ 
rection to the initial voltage. 

The frequency of the successive half waves is not constant, but 
decreases, that is, the wave length decreases, in ike successive half 
wewes. If the potential drop across the gas circuit is constant the 
discharge consists of pure sine half waves. In a circuit of negli¬ 
gible ohmic resistance, ike successive half waves decrease by a con¬ 
stant difference. 

In such a circuit, the discharge becomes non-osdllatory only 
if in addition to the gas path, iVcontains an ohmic resistance greater 
than the critical resistance of the classical equations. 

If the potential drop across the gas circuit decreases with increasr 
ing currffnl, the discharge waves are cumulative, that is, the current 
increases during each hplf wave, and the decay of the wave is pro¬ 
duced by the amplitude of the successive half waves decreasing at 
the current reversal, but the exponent of the exponential term is 
positive. 

Such a circuit acts like a conibination of a constant counter e. m. f. 
and a negative resistance. 

The discharge through such a circuit becomes non-osdllatory 
only if, in addition to the gas.circuit, it contains an ohmic resist¬ 
ant greaier then the sum of the critical resistance of the clcLSsical 
equations plus the negative resistance of the gas dreuit. 

The condenser discharge through an inductive circuit containing 
in addition to an ohmic resistance a gas path, is intermediale 
between the discharge through a pure gas path and the classical 
condenser discharge equations, but always retains the charac¬ 
teristics of the discharge through a gas path, of a finite number of 
half waves, a residtuil charge on the condenser, a decrease of the 
frequency and a change and often reversal of the attenuation constant. 


T he usual equations of the condenser discharge denser does not completely discharge, but a residual 
through an inductive circuit, as given in the text- charge remainSj which may be in the same, or in oppo- 
books, give an oscillation of progressively decreas- site direction to the initial charge, 
ing amplitude, if the circuit resistance is less, and an A study of these more general discharge equations 
impulse or unidirectional discharge, if the circuit thus is of inter^t, and is given in the following in a 
resistance is more than twice the surge impedance, somewhat different form from previous publications. 
They apply only for the case in which the resistance Let an electric circuit contain a constant capacity 
of the circuit is constant, that is, independent of the C, a constant inductance i, a constant ohmic resistance 
current, and therefore do not apply to the very coinhaon, r, and an effective resistance r', the voltage E of which 
case in which the discharge circuit includes a spiark gap/ varies with the current in any desired manner: 
or largely consists of a gas path (as is the case with the E ^ ir' = f (i) 

lightning flash). Experience shows that the pheno- such as that of an arc, spark or vacuum discharge, 
menon is essentially different; for instance, the con- (lightning). 
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Characteristic of such gas or vacuum discharges is, 
that the voltage E does not vanish for zero current, 
but reaches a finite value at ^ = 0, that is, the effec¬ 
tive resistance^' r' becomes infinite at zero current. 
Usually, the voltage £? is a maximum for zero current, 
and decreases with increasing current.^ 

Some approximate empirical equations which have 
been proposed for such discharges, are: 

Gas discharge E - r'i = ^ ; 

where a — disruptive strength of residual ionization 
of discharge path. 


General Case 

The differential equations of the discharge of a 
condenser of constant capacity C and initial voltage 
Co, through a constant inductance L, a constant resist¬ 
ance r, and a circuit of counter e. m. f. E - f (i), 
(lightning flash, Leyden jar discharge), are then given 
by: 

VoUage at condenser termincds 

di , ■ 
e = L—T7 +ri -\-E 

( 1 ) 


d't 


Arc 


E = r- i = ^0 “t" 


a (I S) 
y/i 


Current in discharge circuit 

d e 
d t 


i = C 


with the terminal conditions 


where eo = terminal drop, I = length of arc, and 
5 = terminal effect on arc stream. 

Geissler Tube E = r'i = const. 

(approximation, at fairly 
high gas pressures especi¬ 
ally) 

In all these cases, where the voltage E does not 
disappear, but reaches a finite value Eo at zero current, 
it must as counter e. m. f. of energy dissipation in the 
discharge path, abruptly change at the current reversal, 
from -h E'l to — Eq, that is, the. counter e. m. f. E 
contains a discontinuity at « 0. 

In a circuit containing inductance and capacity, 
neither current nor voltage can change abruptly, that 
is, instantly, but both must be continuous, since a 
discontinuity of current would give an infinite e. m. f, 
of self-induction, a, discontinuity of voltage an infinite 
capacity current. Thus the discontinuity of the 
counter e. m. f. of the discharge path must be compen¬ 
sated by an equal and opposite discontinuity of the 
counter e. m. f. of self-induction, that is by a discon¬ 
tinuity in the slope of the current wave.^ 

Due to the discontinuity of the slope of the current 
wave at the current reversal, the integration cannot be 
carried over the current reversal, but a different set 
of integral equations applies to each half wave of cur¬ 
rent* The integral equations of the successive half 
waves usually have the same form, but differ from each 
other by their integration constants derived from the 
terminal conditions: The initial terminal conditions 
of each half wave being the final terminal conditions 
of the preceding half wave. 


t = 0; 


i - 0; 


e = eo 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


1. In some conductors, mtli increasing current, the voltage JB 
reaches a minimiun, and then increases again with tother 
increase of current, (pyro-deotric conductors.) 

. 2. Such discontinuities of the . riope of the current wave are 
^own by the oscillograph in (mciiits eontainu^ such oohductors, 
as those of rectifiers, eircuit breakers, etc. For some rach 
oscillograms, see -‘Trantient Phenomena,” II Section, in the 
chapter on arc rectification. Also see the following oscillograms, 
Ffes^atolO. : 


Differentiating (1) and substituting (2), therein, gives 
d^i di dE 

As t is a function oft, E = f (i) may be expressed as 
a function of time 

E=f(i)=f{t) 

and in the interval between two successive zero values 
of i, f (i) can thus be expressed by a Fourier series of t. 

Instead of expressing / (t), without loss of generality, 
the function 

F(t)^e^iBo-f(t)) (5) 

can be expressed in a Fourier series, where c is still. 
an arbitrary constant, and Bo chosen so that / (^) has 
no constant term. 

This gives 

E ^f(i) =5o- e-^Fit) 

■= Bo — 6”^* S [Bk siakqt + Bk' cos kqt] (6) 
where c is an exponential decrement, and q the wave 
length constant, that is, qt = ir gives the interval 
between two successive zero values of current, c and 
q appear as integration constants. 

[Equation (5) excludes the case of the impulsive 
discharge, in which the current reaches zero only 
after infinite time, as occurs for / (i) = 0; r ^ 2 VD/C. 
This case is of no importance here.] 

In view of equation (6), (4) is integrated by 

i = {Aksinkqt + Ak' cost kqt\ .7) 

As the integration is carried over one half wave only, 
we can, without loss of generality, assume the trigono¬ 
metrical part of the second half wave of (8) and (7) 
as symmetrical with that of the first half wave, that 
is> (7) and (8) to contain only the odd harmonics: 
A: « 2’i + l 

Substituting (6) arid (7) into (1) and (4) gives 
e^ Bo + { [Afe (r-- cL) - kqLAk' 

- Bk] sin kqt-h [kqLAk -f A*' (r - c L) 

— Bk']eoskqt} (8) 


S { [Ak (1/C — c r — L [¥ q^ — c^]) 
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— kq Ak' {r— 2c L) + (cBk + kq Bk')] sink q t 
• + lkqAk{r-2cL) +Ak'(l/C-er 

— L [k^ q^ — c^]) — {kqBk — c Bk') ] cos A; g « 0 

t = 0 gives the terminal conditions; i ^ 0; e — Bq; 
thus, substituting into (7) and (8) 

SAa'-O (10) 

Bo — Bo = X {kqLAk + Ak' (r — cL) — Bk'] 
and by (10) 


by (10), A' » 0, and by (11) 


Bo 


qh 


thus 

l 8 


qL 


B — Bo B 


€~“‘ sm«« 




cosg« + 2Qtj ®* 




( 15 ) 


Bo “ Bo — 2 [k q L Ak Bk'] 


( 11 ) 


As equation (9) must be an identity, its individual 
coefficients must vanish. This gives the 2 n equations 
[where n = number of harmonics of the series in (6) 


and (7)1 

Ak (1/C — c r — L [A:^ g2 — ^. 2 ]) 

— kq Ak' (r — 2c L) + e Bk -\-kq Bk' = 0 
kqAkir— 2 c L) + Ak' (1/C — c r 
— L [k^ c^l) — A; g jBa + c Bk' » 0 


( 12 ) 


If the relation between the current i and the potential 
drop E across the gas circuit, is given by an equation 


E^f(i) (13) 

then, substituting for E and for i the equations (6) 
and (7) into (13), gives an identity in sin kqt, cos kqt 
and the constant term, and their individual coefficients 
must vanish. This gives (2 w + 1) further equations. 

If the relation between E and i is given empirically, 
by curve or table, (2 w + 1) corresponding values may 
be chosen and so give the second set of {2n + 1) 
terminal equations. 

The 2 n equations (12), the {2n + 1) equations 
derived from (13), and the two equations (10) and 
(11) give a total of (4‘ w + 3) equations, for the deter¬ 
mination of the 4 w + 3) integration constants Ak, 
Ak', Bk, Bk', Bo, c and g. 


A. Constant Resistance 


If the resistance of the discharge circuit is constant, 
= r, that is, E « 0; Bo, Bk, and Bk' vanish, and by 
(12), all the Ak and Ak' also vanish, that is, there is 
no discharge, unless in one of the Ak, Ak' the individual 
coefficients in (13) vanish, and this Ak and Ak' thus 
becomes indefinite. 

Assume this to be the case for k = 1. This assump¬ 
tion leaves the conditions general, as by choosing 
another value of k, the k merely enters as a factor into 
theg. 

We have then, for A; » 1, by equation (12) 

1/C~ cr~ L(g2~c2) « 0 
r-2L « 0 


thus 



(14) 


These are the well-known equations of the condenser 
discharge through a circuit of constant resistance,, 
inductance and capacity. 

The ratio of the values of two successive half waves 
is constant 

1 - 6 (16) 


that is, the discharge decreases in constant geometrical 
proportion. 

An instance is plotted as curve I of Pig. 1, for the 
constants 

G = 10“®; L = 10“^; r = 60; Bo — 20,000, giving 
the equations: 

Discharge Current 


i = 207 6-2600« sin 9685 1 



Fig. 1 


Condenser Voltage 

B = 20,000 €“ 26 ooe {cos 9685 1 + 0.258 sin 9685 1 } 

B. Constant Voltage Drop xn Gas Circuit 
E » constant ^Eo 

This gives Bo « Eo; Ra « 0 - Bk' 

Thus by the same reasoning, equation (12) gives 


q = \/- 


LC 


41 /* 


By (10); A 
and by (11) 



Bq — Eq 
qL 
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Thus 


So Eo 


sin^^ 


€ — Eo -j- (6o — Eq) € 


[cos q t 


+ 

An instance is plotted as curve II, Fig. 1, for the 
constants 

C « 10-«; L = 10-2; r = 25; E = 1500; eo = 20,000 
giving the equations 
ii * 186.4 €-2260'sin 9920 « 
is = - 123 €-1250* gin 9920 t 
H = +70.6 €-^280i gin 9920 1 
U = -• 27.7 e-1250* sin 9920 t 
it = 0 

Cl = 1500 + 18,500 6-22«»‘ {cos 9920 t 

+ .126 sin 9920 

e 2 = - 1500 - 12,200 €-i2so‘ {cos 9920 1 

+ .126 sin 9920/} 

ea » + 1500 + 7000 €-^2601 j^os 9920 1 

+ .126 sin 9920/} 

1600 - 2750 €-i28o< {cos 9920 1 

+ .126 sin 9920/} 

«B ~ + 760 = const. 

In the special case that the ohmic resistance is 
negligible, r = 0, and all the energy dissipation occurs 
in a gas circuit of constant potential drop E - Eo, 
we have, 

c=0 


i = (eo — Eo) Zo sin q t 
e = Fo + (eo — F7o) cos q t 


where . [ 

Zo ^ y/L/C - surge impedance, or natural impedance 
of the circuit ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In this case, at the end of the first half wave, we have, 
e == ei = ^ (fio ■— 2-E/o) 
nnd the second half wave is given by 

iV = — (co — 3 £7o) 2 o sin g / \ 

r (19) 

62 = — J 7 o (eo — B Eo) cosqt j 

In this c^e, the difference between the maximum 
walues of two successive half waves is constant: 

62 — BEo 

; : / , M - i% ,= (20) 

that is, the discharge d^eases in constant an/iiwe/icq/ 
porportion/ 

An instance is plotted as curve III of Fig. 1, for the 
-constants: • 


C = 10-6; jr, = 10 - 2 ; y = 0; F = 3000; e„ = 20,000, 
giving the equations: 
ii =170 sin 10,000 / 
iz = — 110 sin 10,000 1 
is = + 50 sin 10,000 / 

^*4 = 0 

ei = 3000 + 17,000 cos 10,000 / 

62 = - 3000 - 11,000 cos 10,000 1 

63 = + 3000 + 5000 cos 10,000 1 

64 = — 2000 = const. 

If 60 = 2 p £?o =*= eo' (21) 

where p is the largest integer by which 2Eo divides 
into 60 , and leaves Gq' numerically (irrespective of the 
sign) less than Eo, that is, eo '2 5 Eo", p is the number of 
successive half waves of the discharge, and e'o is 
the residual charge, remaining in the condenser, after 
the discharge stopped. That. is, in this case, the 
condenser discharge does not consist of a (theoretically) 
infinite number of gradually decreasing half waves, 
which completely discharge it, but the discharge stops 
after a finite number of half waves, and does not com¬ 
pletely discharge the condenser, but leaves a residual 
charge (as well-known in the discharges of condensers, 
such as Leyden jars, through a spark). This residual 
charge may be in the same direction or in the reverse 
direction of the initial charge eo. 

Thus in this c^e, the total discharge, J idt ^ d, is 

not constant and equal to the charge of the condenser; 
do = Co C, but may be more or less. 

If Eo = > eo/3, only one half wave of discharge 
occurs, and the discharge thus is unidirectional, 
showing a similarity to the impulsive discharge. It 
differs therefrom by terminating* sharply at a definite 
time, while the impulsive discharge tapers into infinity. 

In the general case B, essentially the same conditions 
pertain; a finite number of half waves, and a residual 
charge remaining in the condenser. The decrement is 
neither geometrical (logarithmic) nor arithmetical. 

C. Sine Wave Discharge 

It is of special interest to investigate the conditions 
under which the successive half waves of discharge 
current and voltage are pure sines (except as regards 
to the exponential factor, and the discontinuity of the 
current slope), that is free of higher harmonics. 

Then the trigonometric series ends with k = 1 , and 
it is 

i = Ae'-^sinqt (22) 

£7 = Bo-€’*'''{Bising/-Bi'cosg/} (23) 

e = Bo + {[A (r - cL)- Bi] sin qt 

+ [AgL + Bi']cosg/} (24) 

[For convenience, the sign Bi' has been chosen 
negative, so as to make Bi' positive for the usual form 
of the gas discharge.] 

2 w + 1 = 3 constants can then be chosen arbitrarily, 
that is, by experiment, etc,, in the relation between i 
and B. 
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As such the following are preferably chosen: 

The potential drop across the gas circuit at zero 
current at the beginning of the discharge: E = Eo for 
t = 0, i = 0. 

The potential drop across the gas circuit at zero 
current at the end of the discharge: E = Ei for 
qt - IT, i - 0. 

The potential drop across the gas circuit for (approxi¬ 
mately) maximum current, at the middle of the dis¬ 
charge: E = E„, for qt = 7r/2, i = 4. 

In general, E^^Ei'^Eq 

This gives the equations, by substituting into (23) 
Eq — Bq -{- B\ 

El — Bo — h^Bi /OCX 

E^^Bo-bBi 


where h 
5* Eo + El 

1 + 52 

Bo-E^ 

8 


= g—eir/2a 


8^ Eq El — (1 + 8^) En 


8 5 (1 + 52) 

TO , _ Eo— El 
- 1 _1_ 32 

from equation (11) follows, 

€0 — Bo — q L A •{• Bi 

thus A = - B 

qL qL, 

where B- eo—Eo J 

the equations (12) give, 

A [L (c* - q^)-re + 1 / C ] + [c Bi-q Bi'] = 0 
Aq[r— 2c L]— [qBi c Bi'] = 0 

and denoting, 

r 


= 0 1 
= 0 J 


and substituting (27) for A, we have, 

B {c^ — q^ — c a "h + q (cBi — q Bi =01 (29) 

B(a-2c)- (gBi + cBiO =0 j 

PVom these two equations (29) follow the values of 
c and g, and thereby all the constants in t and e are 
evaluated. * 

As c and g enter into Bi and Bi', through 8, equations 
(29) are best evaluated by approximation. That is, 
from (29) it follows that, 
aBBi 

^ “ Bi2 ■+■ (2B H-Bi')=* 

. a /“ k^B(2BA-BiT • 

(B + Bi') [Bi^ + (2 B -f BiOM 


/ aBBj 

\ Bi^ (2 B -|- Bi 
a2 B2 ^ 
B:2-l-;(2B-hBn2 


tt)' 


‘ - i lAv- <"> 

Assuming first q = k and c =. 0, g ves a first approxi¬ 
mation of Bi and Bi', and with these values of B and 
B/, by equations (30) and (31) a first approximation 
of g and e is calculated, and this used in the same manner 
to get a second approximation of Bi and Bi, and of 
g and c, and so on, until the approximation is sufficiently 
close, and this is usually obtained very rapidly. 
Impulsive Discharge 

Here g becomes imaginary, and the discharge thereby 
ceases to be oscillatory and becomes impulsive, when 
the term under the square root in (30) becomes negative. 

This is the case for 




Bi^ + i2B-{-Biy 


B{B + BxO 
r > 2zo Vl + ■ 


or ,>2z.Vl + ^|^^ (33) 

for Bi = 0, B/ = 0, this gives the usual equation: 
r > 2 Zo. 

In general, in a gas circuit B, Bi and B/ are positive, 
and thus, the energy dissipation that occurs in the gas 
circuit does not lower the values of the ohmic resistance 
r, at which the discharge ceases to be oscillatory, but 
on the contrary, the presence of a gas circuit causes the 
discharge to remain oscillatory for values of the ohmic 
resistance r, greater than those at which otherwise the 
discharge would become impulsive. 

Symmetrical Gas Discharge 
If the discharge through the gas circuit is sym¬ 
metrical, that is, the potential drop across the gas cir¬ 
cuit, E, has the same value for decreasing as for increas¬ 
ing current i, or in other words, the discharge through 
the gas circuit has no time lag, then we have, 

E, - E,; B,' = 0; B, = E,; B. = 

and 

» 1 + 


1+ (- 




i+( 


^ 2B 
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Co — Eo ___ 

t = —— 6 “ Sin q t 


E = Eo — (Eo— Em) sin g r 

6 = Eq -|” .| (6q — Eo) COS q L 

I r ^ (®o “* Eo) Eo—Em n • r ) 

+ L-- 2 gL - —2 T—[■ 


Q = 


(36) 




\/ lg( 


1 + 


Eo — En 


(40) 


2 8 (fio — Eo) 


Discharge with Negligible Ohmic Resistance 
If the ohmic resistance of the discharge circuit is 
negligible, r = 0, that is, all the energy dissipation 
occurs in the gas circuit (as is probably usually the 
case with a lightning discharge, etc.), we have, 
a = 0 


c = — 


k Bi 
2B 




Eo — En 


2 8 ifio — E^ 


q (41) 


c _ 
q 

q = 


k(2B-{-Bi')\/- 


B 


(B+B,')[By^-\-(2B + B^y] 


= - kBt\/- 


(37) 


(38) 


(B + RiO[Bi2 + (2R + RiOM 

that is, the exponent of the exponential term is positive, 
and the oscillation cumulative, thus increasing during 
the half wave—^to drop however again discontinuously 
at the end of the half wave—^to a value less than the 
preceding half wave, giving the decay of discharge, 
by the discontinuous voltage change at the current 
reversal, from + Ei to — Eo. 

In the condenser discharge through a constant ohmic 
resistance r, the exponent of the exponential term is. 


c = 


To 

2L 

where fo =* ohmic resistance. 
Substituting in (38), 


In this case, q is always real. Such a condenser 
discharge through a circuit of negligible ohmic resist¬ 
ance, but containing a symmetrical gas path, is always 
oscillatory, never impulsive, that is, unidirectional, 
though the oscillation may comprise one half wave 
only. 

Decrement and Frequency 
As a gas circuit acts like an effective negative resist¬ 
ance, it follows that in the circuit of a condenser 
discharged through a gas circuit a considerable ohmic 
resistance ri may exist, and the decrement of the circuit 
still be zero: c = 0. 

The conditions of such a circuit of zero logarithmic 
decrement are, 

c = 0; 5 = 1. 

B — eo — Eo', Bo — 1/2 {Eo + Ei)] Bi « 1/2 {Eo 
-f Et-2Em); Bx' * 1/2 {Eo-Ex): 

From (31) it follows that 

B 

« = “-gr 

and, substituting this into (30), gives, 

Bx. 


a - k 


^B{B + Bx') 


c = 


To 

2L ’ 


k 


k = 


V LG 


gives, 


\/i + 


Bi' 


To = 


thus 


VLC 


B 


iV 


B 


{B + B^')[Bx^ + (2B -i-BxOn 

■ ■■ (39) 

The gas discharge acts like an effective negative 
resistance of value ro. 

Symmetrical Gas Discharge op Negligible Ohmic 
Resistance 

If the gas discharge is symmetrical, that is, in a 


ri = Zo 


B 


Eo “H Ex — 2 E„ 




■y/ 2 (<?o — Eo) (2 6o — Eo — Ex) 


Qo 


V 


Eo — Ex 


(42) 


(43) 


2 (co — Ex) 


where 


Zo = V LIQ 
1 

go = 


VLC 


we'haw, 

r ^ 0; a = 0, and = Bo, 
Eo r- Em , 


= 


ahd, 


Thus, if in a condenser discharge circuit contaihinj 
Bo ^ Eo; a gas path, the ohmic resistance = ri (42), the exponen 
tial decrement is zero, and the half waves of discharge 
are perfect sines. If the ohmic resistance r of the cir 
cuit is greater than rx, r > ri, the logarithmic decre 
ment is positive, that is, the wave decays. If th( 
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ohmic resistance r of the circuit is less than ri, r > rx, 
the logarithmic decrement is negative, that is cumula¬ 
tive, and the wave increases—^to decrease however 
discontinuously at the end of the half wave by the 
change of the potential drop across the gas path, at 
the current reversal, from to — Ea^ 

For a S 3 rmmetrical gas discharge we have, Ex — Eq; 
Ex' == 0, thus. 


Eq — Em 

e,-£o 

• 

(44) 

^ “ VLC 

^ ' (45) 


the symmetrical gas discharge of negligible ohmic 
resistance. 

We have, then from (41) 


c = — k 


Bx 

2B 




Eq — Er> 


2 3 (fio — iS'o) 


\/l + (- 


Eq — E„ 


(46) 


It is interesting to note that, when the logarithmic 
decrement of the discharge oscillation disappears, due 
to the effective negative resistance of the gas path 
compensating for the constant ohmic resistance of the 
circuit, the frequency of the discharge—as given by 
q — 2 tt/— only then becomes equal to that of* the 
circuit without energy dissipation, when the discharge 
is sjnnmetrical. If however the gas circuit is not 
symmetrical, but the potential difference for rising 
current is greater than for decreasing current, in other 
words, if a time lag exists in the gas path, then the 
frequency of the oscillation is lowered by the asym¬ 
metrical nature of the gas path (43). 

As the decrement c and the frequency constant q 
depend not only on the constants of the circuit and the 
gas path, but also on the initial condenser voltage eQ, 
it follows, that for the successive half waves of such a 
discharge, the decrement c and the frequency constant 
q are different. The value of c changes from positive 
to negative and increases negatively, that is, the damp¬ 
ing effect of the successive half waves decreases, is 
replaced by a cumulative effect, and the latter indefi¬ 
nitely increases, until the discharge stops. The 
frequency in the successive half waves of discharge 
decreases, that is, the wave length increases, especially 
towards the end of the discharge, as seen from the 
illustration given below, and their equations, and the 
appended oscillograms. 

Maximum Increment 

In a condenser discharge through a gas circuit, the 
exponent of the decrement c may be positive, 
that is, the discharge is cumulative. The ques¬ 
tion arises under which conditions this cumulative 
effect is a maximum, that is, when c is a maximum 
negative value. 

Equation (31) shows that this is the case for a = 0, 
that is, when r = 0, or there is ho ohmic resistance, as 
was to be expected. 

In this case we have, 

^ ■ ■■ ' 

“ * 2B + Bi' ' ■ V 

thus, c is a maximum for = by or Ex = So, a sym- 
metrical discharge. 

The maximum cumulative effect should occur with 


25 {Bq — Eq) / 
which increases with increasing Eq and decreasing Em, 

That is, the cumulative exponential decrement due 
to a gas path is the larger, the larger the potential drop 
across the gas path at zero current, and the smaller is 
the potential drop at maximum current, and approaches 
the final value for Em = 0 and Eq = go, of c = — go, or 
ro = - Zo. 

That is, the effective negative resistance of the gas 
path approaches, as a maximum, the value of the surge 
impedance Zq = V L/C of the circuit. 

Impulsive Discharge 

The question arises, whether, and under what condi¬ 
tions the condenser discharge through a gas circuit 
may cease to be oscillatory, and becomes impulsive 
or unidirectional. 

If, as is usually the case in a gas circuit, Bq > Eq > Ex 
> Em, B, Bx and J?i' are positive, and by equation 
(33) .the ohmic resistance r is given, which must be 
exceeded by the circuit, to become non-oscillatory, and 
this ohmic resistance is greater than in the absence of 
a gas path. 

The further question arises, whether any condition 
of a gas circuit can be conceived, in which the discharge 
becomes impulsive by the energy dissipation in the 
gas circuit, irrespective of the ohmic resistance of the 
rest of the circuit. That is, whether a condenser 
discharge through a gas circuit of negligible constant 
ohmic resistance, but high energy dissipation in the 
gas path—such as a lightning flash—can ever be non- 
osciUatory. 

If the ohmic resistance of the circuit is negligible, 
r = 0, and we have from (37), 

k{2B-\-Bx’) 
g = 


V B^ -|- (2 5 + Bx'Y 
Bx 




B + By' 


c = - g 


25 + 5i' 

g then caii only become imaginary, that is, the discharge 
non-oscillatory, if 

■■■ ■' B 


B-^Bx' 


becomes negative. 
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If = 0 in a symmetrical gas circuit, this is not 
possible, but 


v: 


B 




= 1 , 


and, as stated after equation (41), such a discharge 
through a S3mimetrical gas circuit always is oscillatory, 
no matter how high the energy dissipation in the gas 
circuit, unless it is made non-oscillatory by constant 
series resistance (33). 

The only condition, under which such a condenser 
discharge through a gas circuit of negligible ohmic 
resistance ceases to be oscillatory occurs when Bi 
is negative and — Bi > B, that is, by (26) and (27): 


El — Eo 

1 + 28 


> fio “ -^0 


Since Ex > eo + 8^ (eo - Eo) 

and as Eo < eo, otherwise the discharge would not 
start, it would mean a gas path in which the potential 
drop at the beginning of the discharge starts, for zero 
current, with a value Eo less than the condenser 
voltage eo, then decreases to Em, and then increases 
to a value Ei, higher than the initial condenser voltage. 
In this case the discharge would obviously cease. It 
might be possible to experimentally create such condi¬ 
tions, by a slow vacuum discharge, producing a gas 
pressure and thereby increasing its potential drop, but 
in general, such would not occur. Unless a constant 
ohmic resistance of sufficiently high value is in series, 
a discharge through a gas circuit, such as a lightning 
flash, always must be oscillatory, no matter how great 
the energy dissipation, though the oscillation may 
contain one half wave only. 
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Pig. 2 

Numerical Examples 

As illustrations the following examples are given of 
some numerical values in Figs. 2 to 4, of the successive 
half waves of discharge, for the constants, 

^^ = 10 -^; eo = 20,000 
and m F^g. 2 for a symmetrical gas circuit varjring from 
6000 volts at zero current, to 1000 volts in the middle 
of the current wave, and back to 6000 volts at zero 
current, and for the three values of constant ohmic 
resistance. 


Curve I. r = 50 ohms. 
ii = 146 sin 9600 < 
io = 0 

ex = 6000 {900sin 9600<+14,000 cos 9600<| 

e 2 = — 5500 = const. 

Ex = 6000 - 5520 sin 9600 1 

Ei = 0 



Pig. 3 


Curve II. r = 25 ohms. 
ii = 140 sin 10,000 1 
ii =-39.3 e+«8o*sin 9900 < 


ex = 6000 + { - 670 sin 10,000 t 

+ 14,000 cos 10,000 < I 
62 = ~ 6000 - I - 1140 sin 9900 1 

+ 3900 cos 9900 1} 

eo - + 3460 = const. 

Ex = 6000 - 4680 sin 10,000 1 
F72 = - 6000 + 3220 9900 1 

E„ = 0 

Curve III. r = 0. 
ii = 142 sin 9900 < 
io =-102 €+«80‘sin 9830 < 
io = +62€+28«'>*sin9660< 

U = - 23 €+«o‘>»sin8760 < 

io — 0 

ex = 6000 + { - 2000 sin 9900 1 

+ 14,000 cos 9900 <} 
ei =- 6000 - I _ 1870 sin 9830 1 

+ 10,000 cos 9830 1 1 
eo = + 6000 + I- 1660 sin 9650 1 

+ 6000 cos 9650 1 } 

64 = - 6000 - {- 1120 sin 8750 1 

+ 2000 cos 8750 <} 

66 = + 5200 = const. 

Ex = 6000 - 4000 €+“20* sin 9900 1 
Ei = — 6000 + 3740 Sin 9830 < 

Eo = + 6000 - 3270 €+26oo« sin 9650 ^ 

Eo = - 6000 + 2220 €+«“»* sin 8750 1 

Eo = 0 . 

For the same values C = 10“®; L = IQ-^ and 
eo =20,000, Pig. 3 gives the discharge waves through 
an unsymmetrical gas circuit, varying from 8000 
volts at zero current, to 1000 volts in the middle of the 
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current wave, and then back to 4000 volts at zero cur¬ 
rent, and for the three values of constant ohmic 
resistance. 

Cuiwe I. r = 50 ohms. 
ii = 131 sin 9180 1 

' 4*2 = 0 

Cl = 5840 + e-«“M 720 sin 9180 i 

-1-14,160 cos 9180 1] 

62 = 6330 = constant 
* El = 5840 - €-«»* {5250 sin 9180 1 

- 2160 cos 9180 1\ 

Ei — 0 

Curve II. r = 25 ohms. 

= 129 sin 9300 1 
it =-29.3 sin7900 f 

^3 = 0 

Cl = 6180 -H €+®«‘ {- 830 sin 9300 t 

-\- 13820 cos 9300 t] 

C 2 = - 7200 - {- 1340 sin 7900 1 

-h 3120 cos 7900 1] 

C 3 = + 5100 = const. 

El = 6180 - {4740 sin 9300 t 

- 1820 cos 9300 ' 

Ei = - 7200 - 1 - €+3^®'“ {3080 sin 7900 1 

- 790 cos 7900 1] 

Curve III, r = 0. 
ii = 129 sin 9310 1 
it =-90.5 €+20®" sin 9070« 

= + 55 €+2"8"‘ sin 8500 1 
ii =-20.5 €+«""< sin 7320 1 

4*6 = 0 

Cl = 6500 -I- €+1®®"* {- 5250 sin 9310 1 

-f-13,500 cos 9310 1] 

et = - 6700 - €+ 2 "«"< (- 5860 sin 9070 1 

-H 9500 cos 9070 

Ca = + 7000 + €+288"< {- 5110 sin 8500 i 

4 - 5700 cos 8500 1] 

C 4 = - 7500 - €+^®""‘ {- 3300 sin 7320 1 

-|-2000 cos 7320 

Cs =4- 6300 = const. 

El = 6500 - €+i®®"‘ {4250 sin 9310 t 

^ 1490 cos 9310 i} 

Et ^ - 6700 4- €+ 2 "®"' {4000 sin 9070 1 

- 1310 cos 9070 

£73 = 4 - 7000 - €+^®®"‘ {3530 sin 8500 1 

- 1030 cos 8500 1] 

Ei = - 7500 4 - €+«""' {2300 sin 7320 1 

- 600 cos 7320 

£76 = 0 . 

As seen, the number of half, waves of the discharge 
under these conditions of a high open-circuit voltage 
of the gas path, varies from one at the constant resist¬ 
ance of 50 ohms, to four with no ohmic resistance in 


currents, and up again to Ei = 1000 volts for zero 
current. 

We have, 

4 i = 175 e-®2' sin 9720 1 
it =-131 €+®®‘sin 9650« 

4*3 = 4- 93.5 €+228‘sin 9510« 

4*4 =-61.6 €+®2®‘sin 9270« 
ig =4-34.9 e+2»“‘ sin 8840 1 
4*6 = —12.1 €+®26“‘sin 7460 i 
47 = 0 

Cl = 1990 4- e-®"* {120 sin 9720 t. 

4 -18,010 cos 9720 

Ca = - 2010 - €+®®‘ {- 90 sin 9650 1 

4-13,610 cos 9650 

cs = 4 - 2050 4- €+228* {- 285 sin 9510 1 

4 - 9840 cos 9610 1} 

C 4 = - 2110 - e+® 2 ®* {- 450 sin 9270 1 

4 - 6620 cos 9270 



Fig. 4 


C 5 = 4 - 2230 4 - €+**^®* {- 570 sin 8840 1 

4 - 3850 cos 8840 

ei =-'2600- €+ 22 ®"<{- 570 sin 7450 < 

4 - 1300 cos 7450 

C 7 = 4 -2500 = const. 

El = 1990 - €-®2‘ {1510 sin 9720 1 

- 1010 cos 9720 

Et = - 2010 4- €+«®* {1490 sin 9650 r 

— 990 cos 9650 i} 

Et = 4- 2060 - €+ 228 * 11480 sin 9510 1 

- 950 cos 9510«} 

£74 = - 2110 4 -€+«2«* {1450 sin 9270 f 

— 895 cos 9270 1] 

Ei = 4- 2230 - €+^ 226 « 11380 sin 8840 1 

- 775cos8840;i) 

£^6 = - 2600 4 -€+ 22 ®"* {1080 sin 7450 < 

— 410 cos 7450 <} 

Ej = 0 , 

It is interesting to note that in the successive half 
waves of discharge through a gas circuit, especially 
an unsymmetrical one, under these conditions the 
frequency decrees, that is, the wave length increases, 
by over 30 per cent between the last and the first half 
wave..;. 


circuit. 

Fig. 4 shows the discharge curves, for the same con- The exponential decrement steadily decreases, and 
jstants C7 = 10“®; L = 10 r 2 ; eo = 20,000, for a low thus changes from a,decrenaeht in the first half wave, 
ohmic resistance, r = 10 , and through an unsym- to an increment of increasing amplitnde in the suc- 
mftrical gas path of lower voltage; from £7o,= 3000 eessive half waves. If the ohmic resistance is sniall, 
volts at zero current, down to £7,„ = 500 volts for larger the first half wave shows an increment. 
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D. Non-Sinoidal Discharge 
As a further illustration there is shown, in Pig. 5 , 
the first half wave of a discharge carried out to the 
third harmonic, through a symmetrical gas path and a 
constant ohmic resistance of such value as to make the 
decrement vanish, that is, to give c = 0; for the con¬ 
stants: C = 10-«; L = 10 - 2 ; co = 20,000, and for 
the voltages of the gas path given as 
Eo = 6000 volts at zero current, at the beginning and 
the end of the half wave, 

Em = 1000 volts in the middle of the half wave, and 
E = 2000 volts at 30 degrees after the beginning and 
before the end of the half wave. 

The values Eo, Em and Ez substituted into equation 
( 6 ) give five expressions for the determination of the 
five constants. Bo, Bi, B\, Bz, Bz', The four equations 
(12) express the values Ai, Ai', Aa, As' in the values of 
B, and, substituted into equations (10) and (11), give two 
equations for the determination of q and r, by approxi¬ 
mation. 


L-W*; ej20,000 
EfE,-6000 r.43J 

-g£«rri I I 


Fio. 5 

This gives the value of constant ohmic resistance as 
r = 43.3. ohms, and the discharge equations, 

i = Aisin^f H-Ai'cosqi-f-AssinSgr 
4- As' cos 3 g i = 139 sin 9946« + 3 .6 cos 9946 1 
-h . 2 sin 29,838 i - 3 .6 cos 29,838 ^ 

e = J5oS { (r A* — kqL A*' — Bk) sin A; g i 

+ (A; g L Afc-f-rAfe') cos A; g <} = 6000 

- 330 sin 9946 1 + 14,100 cos 9946 1 
+ 80 sin 29,838 i - 100 cos 29,838 r 

E — Bo— Bx sin g t— Ss sin 3 g ^ = 6000 

- 6000 sin 9946 / - 1000 sin 29,838 1 

Volt-Ampere Characteristics 

Pig. 6 gives the volt-ampere characteristics (of the 
first h^ wave) of the preceding figuresy that is, the 
potentid drop of the gas circuit E, as ordinate, with 
the current as abscissas (in a fraction of its maximum 
value). • . 

Line C D ( 2 ) ^ves the Eto i relation of the sym¬ 
metrical gas circuit of 5 % 2 . 

Curve E-D-F (3) gives the unsymmetiical -circuit 
of figure 3, with S D ior increasing, D P for decreasing 
■current.; 

. Curve C (5) D gives the E to i characteristic of the 
disch&ige. Pig. 5, containing the third harmpnic. 

For comparison^ A D (r) is the vplt-ampere chara,c- 
tenstic of a constant ohmic resistaiice, and CD ( 1 ) 
that of; a gas path of constant voltage* " ^ ^ 


E. Asymmetrical or Unidirectional Conductor 
The volt-ampere characteristics of gaseous conductors 
very often depend oh the direction of the current flow, 
that is, the potential drop across the conductor, and 
its variations with the current are entirely different for 
the current flowing in one direction, from that of the 
current flowing in the reverse direction,—often very 
much lower. Such for instance is the case in the 




■ismesiiissS 

[BiiiiiiaissaM 


Fig. 6 

vacuum tube with one hot and one cold electrode, or a 
yacumn tube with one cold carbon electrode and one 
ionized mercury electrode. In this case the potential 
drop acro^ the tube is very low and approximately 
constant if the incandescent or ionized electrode is 
negative, and the potential drop may be very high, 
especially at zero current in the beginning of the dis¬ 
charge, if the cold electrode is negative. - 
Since the equations of the condenser discharge 
through a gas circuit have to be calculated for every 
h^ wave separately, the calculation of the condenser 
discharge through such a unidirectional or 'Vectif 3 dng" 
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Fig. 7 

conductor is the same, the only difference being that 
for alternate half waves of discharge, different con¬ 
stants are used. 

For example let,, for the current in one direction, 
the gaseous circuit consume a constant voltage 

^ (a) 

And for the ciment in the reverse direction, consume 


a voltage varying from 

D = Do — 6000 volts 
at zero currenty to 

in the middle of the discharge, and reaching again 
D == Di = X500 volts 

for z^o current at the end of the dischm^: 
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Then the even half waves of the discharge are cal¬ 
culated with the one, and the odd half waves with the 
other set of constants, (a) or (h), as shown in Sections 
B or C. 

Fig. 7 shows the two discharge curves, for 
eo = 20,000; C = lO-^; L = lO-^; r = 20 
and, in Curve I for the first half wave being in the direc¬ 
tion of the conduction of the gas path, (a), while in 
Curve II the first half wave of the current is in such 
direction that the gas circuit offers a high opposing 
voltage (&). 



Fia. 8 


The equations of the discharge then are: 

Curve I. High, Conductivity during Odd Half Wav^. 
ii = 200 fi-iooo* sin 9950 1 
ii = - 93.3 sin 8900 t 
iz = + 73 €"‘®‘’‘“sin9960i 

44 = 0 

ei = 100 + {2000 sin 9960 1 

-M9,900 cos 9950 

62 “ - 3830 - €+»« {- 225 sin 8900 1 

+ 10,470 cos 8900 t) 



Fig. 9 


63 = + 100 + {730 sin 9960 1 

+ 7270 cos 9950 1] 

Bi = — 5160 = const. 

El = 100 

Fa = - 3830 + €+18“ {2260 sin 8900 1 

- 2180 cos 8900 

Fa = + 100- 

Curve IL High Conductivity during Even Half Waves. 
4 =161 €-88“ sin 9270 i 
4 = - 114 sin 9950« 

4 + 28 €+8 88o« sin 7530 < 

44 = - 33.6 €^i88ot sin 9950 1 


4 ~ 0 

61 = 3660 + €-88“ {425 sin 9270 t 

- 16,340 cos 9270 1] 

62 = - 100 - €-18004 {1140 sin 9950 1 

+ 11,350 cos 9950 1} 

63 = + 4660 + €+88604 { _ 935 sin 7630« 

+ 3450 cos 7630 <} 

64 = - 100 - €-18004 {335 sin 9960 1 

+ 3340 cos 9950 <} 

65 = + 2300 = const. 

El = 3660 - €-88“ {2240 sin 9270 t 

- 16,340 cos 9270 1) 

Fa = - 100 

Fs = 4650 - €+88604 {2070 sin 7630 1 

- 1350 cos 7630 1} 

F 4 = - 100 

Ffi = 0. 

It is interesting to note, that not only the amplitudes 
and the decrements of the odd and of the even half 
waves are different, but also the frequency or duration 
of the half waves. 



Fig. 10 


As the calculated curves given in the preceding sec¬ 
tion show a number of characteristics different from 
the usual oscillating discharge curves, a series of oscil¬ 
lograms was taken of such an inductive condenser 
discharge through a gas circuit. Three of these 
oscillograms are given in Figs. 8, 9 and 10. 

The gas circuit consisted of a vacuum tube of 11/2 
in. diameter and 36 in. length, with tungsten electrodes. 

The inductance was measured as I# = 7.4 h., the 
capacity 1.7 juf; the ohmic resistance of the circuit 
r = 34.5 ohms, and the initial voltage of the condenser 
discharge was eo = 10,000 volte. 

These oscillograms very decidedly show the charac¬ 
teristics calculated in Figs. 2 and 4: 

A discontinuity in the slope of the discharge current 
at the reversal. 

The wave shape of the current, characteristic of a 
cumulative discharge, that is, decreasing more abruptly 
than increasing (the reverse 'of the usual damped 
discharge.) 

The gradual increase of the wave length, that is, 
decrease of g. 

These three characteristics becoming more pro¬ 
nounced towards the end of the oscillation. 

The residual charge left in the condenser—in this case 
gradually leaking out through the oscillograph shunt. 
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The oscillograms give the discharge current, the 
voltage across the vacuum tubes, and a 60-cvcle 
timing wave. 

In Fig. 8, the air pressure in the vacuum tube was 
0 mm. of mercury. The oscillation consisted of two 
half waves, of maximum currents i = 6.25 and 2.85 
amperes, and wave length constants q = 176 and 164. 
The second half wave of voltage gives Eq = 4160* 
El = 3080; E^ = 1530. 

the air pressure was 3.5mm. of mercury, 
half waves occurred, with maximmn currents 
t - 6.7; 3.17; .88 amperes, and wave length con- 

ooon second wave gave 

Eo == 2830; Ei = 2430; = 1480. 

In Fig. 10, the air pressure was 0.01 mm. of mercury, 
a^ the voltage curves therefore are of materially 
different appearance. Five half waves occurred of 
the maximum currents i = 8.2; 6.42; 3.75* 2 53* 
a-Mperes, and the wave len^h constants q = 250* 

second half wave gave 
Eo = 3030; Ei = 2470; = 530. 

Discussion 

^ firsi; consider the speeifte eases 
Seated by the author, and then the general ease, which he puts 

F ^ correspondong to E = 0 and 

& - constant; they do not require any special or new method of 

? (4). Aoa the teouZo™ 

^hese eases lead to familiar 
nlTfh ^ s^usoidal expressions. The fact that in the second 
case the Aisohwge stops after a finite number of alternations 
S follows directly from the nature of ^ 

Jn the ewe C the shape of the current wave is assumed a 
integration of the fundamental equation is 
necessary. This case seems somewhat arbitrary, hi that a 

t^-ken in the beginning 
as a oert^ function of i, according to experimental facts is 

an assumed law of variation of o’ur- 
(Pies im "t’ ou^rent in the osciUograms 

but^hAi!.»/i? reasonableness of such an assumption, : 

f ^ complicated as to . 

mi nimi ze the importance of this case. 

the remamder of the paper the author also seems to treat ] 

ewes m which eq. . ( 4 ) is not integrated m an^ i 

auoted * i! relationships between E and i, 

tSIfV beg^g of the paper. On the contrary, ] 

t^®oi^®tically (Pig 6) c 

^ treatment may be valuable as a'first approach ( 
simtov^^trtl the theoretical curves have considerable c 
^ oscillograms, a somewhat different c 

^pproaoh,^ more m accordance with the physical facts of the r 
p^^e of eleetornty through gases, is also desirable. The very v 

nS 1,®^ the beginiiing of tS s 

paper should be to indicate the solution of the problem for a o 

f special cUses. 
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+ <P (0 di/dt + ai = 0 

where q>(i) ^ 1 /L (r dE/di) (j) 

and o = l/(LC) .. 

The quotient dB/di may be called the ionization slope of a 
gas. It IS a negative quantity which characterizes the reduction 
m the resistance of the gas with the increase in current. Por. 
solid metals at a constant temperature this factor is a positive 
constant and represents the ordinary ohmic resistance. Thus 
the expression m the parentheses of eq. (d) may be called the 
gen^ahzed resistance of the circuit, and is one of the data of the 
problem. 

folSl^ZlTZ“r°! ««• w 

tojiows. (1) Eq. (c) contains only one dependent variable, i, 

E f dependent variables i and 

(2) in Eq. (c) the given gas is characterized by its permanent 
and general .physical property, dE/di; in eq. ( 4 ) it is ehai*ae- 
temed by a specific variable factor d E/d t, which applies only 

nUclfJapparently requires a com- 
solution with (4 n + 3 ) simultaneous equations for the 
deter^nation of the integration constants. Eq. (c) can 
probably be solved by assuming a simple algebraic function for 
<P (t), and using a method of approximations. In fact <£> (i) 

®ase for each 
solution, of the form of 

eoultfon t \ ^ ®’ di^fereatial 

equation of the first order by putting 

di/dt => p 

In this case ~ ^ dp/dt ^ {d p/d i) (d i/d t) 


cP i 

= P (A p/di) 


^ 4- d i) di/dt i/c 


P dp/di + p ^ (i) + a i ,, 0 fhl 

® I doubt if tMs equation can be integrated in the general 
assumptions may possibly be made in 

*®+*^ ! ^ ^ approximate integration of 

thw equation to be earned out, for practical purposes. 

There are some ^or statements in the paper which ought 
®°^®®*®^* example, the solution of a differential 
eqimtion is called an mte^al equation; the latter term is used 
modem mathematics in ah entirely different sense. The 
qu^tities C and g are called “integration constants" which 

tIL 4“® ^^®^ ®ir®^t constants. 

®' solution only, and nothing 

“ A ®^i^® complementary function, such as the solution of 
^ntli;* ^1: ®"PP®®®d to have only two constants of 

equation of the second order; the state- 

Charles P. St^metz: I was considerably interested in 

PiofessorKarapetoff’s remarks, as I also tried to inteoduce the 

toeot relation d e/d i into the equations but found that the rela- 
twns be^een a and i usually met in gaseous conduction—some 
onhem bemg mdicat®d in my paper—are such that the resulting 
differential equation cannot weU be integrated. I therefore 
resorted to the method usual in such case, to represent the incon- 
yement relation by a Pourier series and use the first terms of this 
SOTes. In other words, stai-ted from a special simple solution 
of the general equatiou and from this determined the conditions 
of the e — I relation. 

Speaking pf the 2 n + 3 constants as “integration constants” 
IS nn obvious lapse; "indeterminate constants” was meant. 

^ The dynamic characteristic of the general e - i relation I 
Mve introd-uced by the asymmetry of the e -1 relation adopted 
In the oso^ograms given in the paper. the‘frequency is suffi¬ 
ciently to^ give a strongly marked dynamic form of the 
o^antenstio-the frequency isi seen by comparison with the 
fiO-eyole timing wave shown in the osciUograms. 
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Review of the Subject.—Accidental arcing grounds on 
transmission lines constitute the foremost problem to be solved in 
the transmission of electrical energy over great distances. There 
has come into use to a limited extent, arcing ground suppressors. 
This device consists in principle, of a switch in the station which is 
automatically closed in parallel with the accidental arc at any 
point out on the system. The parallel path through the switch shunts 
the current from the arc and thereby extinguishes the arc. This 
development is not yet completed. 

This paper gives the results of some experiments on an entirely 
different device for suppressing accidental grounds—a device that 
was first advocated by Prof. W. Petersen of Darmstadt, Germany. 
The essential part of this new apparatus is a suitable reactor 
c nnected between the neutral of the circuit and ground. This 
reactance is chosen of such a value as to neutralize the capacitance 
of the circuits when an accidental ground of one phase takes 
place. Under this accidental condition the readUrr is elec¬ 
trically in parallel with the active capacitances and, by the well- 
known fundamental law, the only current that flows to the combiner- 
tion of the inductance and capacitance in parallel is the current nec¬ 
essary to supply the energy loss in the combination. The 
simplified equivalent conditions are shown in Fig. 4 . This energy 
current can be made very small and it is this relatively small 
current that passes through the accidental arc to ground. If the 
ground is of the arcing type, the arc will, under favorable conditions 
be extinguished, as the energy flowing through the fault is only that 
necessary to supply the losses in the resonant circuit. If the losses 
are low, the energy flowing through the fault will be insufficient 
to support an arc and the voltage of the resonant system is gradually 
reduced to zero, while the voltage between the former faulty wire 
and ground gradually rises to normal value. 

In a comparison of the various methods of grounding and their 
effects on the operation of a power system, the solid and the low- 
resistance grounds assume first and second place in the order of 
desirability. ' The distinction however, between these tuoo is slight 

T he use of an inductance coil connected between 
the neutral of a power system ^d ground is ad¬ 
vocated in an article by I^of. W. Petersen of Darm¬ 
stadt, Germany, in the Electrotechnische Zeitschrift, Jan¬ 
uary 2nd and 9th, 1919. This inductance is resonated 
at the fundamental system frequency with the capacity 
reactance of the power system to ground. It is 
claimed that when one wire becomes grounded the 
current flowing through the fault is of insufficient 
value to support an arc. 

Additional information relative to the operation 
and limiting features of the earth coil has resulted 
from investigations and tests made in this country 
and a comparison naade between this and other methods 
of grounding. 

J.^Theokv r- - 
The earth coil is applicable to single-phase and poly¬ 
phase systems upon which a neutral inay be established. 

Presented at the lOth Midwinter Convention of the A. I. E. Ei, 
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and choice will be determined by local conditions. Either the 
Petersen earth coil or the criticaWesistance ground will assume 
third place in the order of desirability as the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of these two are about equal. 

The advantages of the Petersen earth coil system are: first, 
the suppression of arcing grounds under favorable conditions; 
second, the reduction of insulator trouble; and third, small earth 
current when a fault occurs to ground. 

The disadvantages are: first high potentials between line and 
ground due to series resonance; second, maintenance of a series of 
arcs under unfavorable conditions, that is, resonance and high loss, 
or large dissonance and either high or low loss; third, difficulty 
in obtaining selection of the faulty line by means of relay protection; 
fourth, reduced lightning protection due to the necessity of high 
settings on arresters; and fifth, increased system insulation due to 
the shifting of the neutral with abnormals or transients. 
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For the sake of simplicity, however, the single-phase 
system will be considered first. . 

A single-phase transmission system is represented 
schematically in Fig. 1, involving a generator, G, 



Fig. 1—AppucationIof an Earth Coil {E C) to a Singlb- 
Phasb Circuit 

Clodng the switch’'F is equivalent to an accidental ground on wire 2 and 
actnaliy shortKdrcults its capacitance. 

a transformer, r,f]]a capacity between wires 1 and 2, 
C' 1 . 2 , capacities beWeen wire 1 and ground, and wire 2 
and ground, Ci and C 2 r^pectively, and an earth coil 
E C, A fault on wire 2 to grounci short-circuits the 
condensers C 2 and the system may then be represented, 
as shown in Fig.|2. 
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This diagram (Fig. 2) showsthatthe charging current 
for the line capacity C 1.2 flows through thewires la':d2 
as heretofore, but the charging current for the capacity 
Cl flows through the earth coil E C, fault, and wire 1. 
The exciting current for the earth coil E C flows through 
wire 2, fault, and earth coil E C, forming with the 



Fig. 2— Simplification op Fig 1 when Wire 2 is Grounded 
The voltage on the capacitance betnreen wires 1 and 2 remains constant 
but the voltage between wire 1 and ground has risen from half to full line- 
to-line voltage. 

capacity Ci a parallel resonant circuit adjusted for 
resonance at fundamental power frequency. In prac¬ 
tise, the currents through the earth coil and the capacity 


Ip Iec 



Fig. 3—Current in the Earth Coil (E C), Current in the 
Capacitance Wire 1, and the Resultant Current op the 
Two (7 f) 

Cl to ground are quite large but the two currents being 
almost in opposition as shown in Fig. 3, the resultant 
current, which is the current through the fault, is 



Fig. 4—Simplified Diagram of Fig 2 

comparatively small, and is determined by the values 
of energy losses in the resonant system. 

The conditions of resonance of a reactor and condenser 



Fig. 5—Apphoation of the Earth Coil (E C) to a Three- 
Phase Circuit, with Wire 2 Grounded 

in parallel are shown more clearly in iig. 4 injwhich 
the^ earth coil is replaced by an equivalent reactor, 
iaMng the same current and connected across the lines. 

A ^ three-phase itar-cohnected system with earth 
eoil is shown in Fig. 5. The operation of this system 
on the occurience of a fault to ground is similar to the 
aingle phase system shown in Fig. 4 but in this case 


the earth coil is to be resonated with the sum of the 
currents through the capacities C i. and C.v 
The earth coil may be tuned with the line capacities 
to ground under actual operating conditions by in¬ 
serting an ammeter as shown in Fig. 2 and with one 
phase wire grounded adjusting the reactance of the 
coil for minimum current as shown in Fig. 6. 



Earth Coil Reactance 
Fig. 6 

The lowest part of the curve of current occiu's at the value of reactance 
Arhlch gives resonance with the capacitance in parallel. 

II. Operation 

Effects of Resonance and Energy Loss. The most 
favorable conditions for the proper functioning of 
the earth coil, that is, the suppression for arcing grounds 
are perfect resonance and low energy losses in the reso¬ 
nant system. Under these conditions, the voltage 
across the fault, which is the difference between the 
supply voltage and the voltage of the resonant system, 
builds up gradually to the normal voltage to ground. 
When the current through the fault is interrupted, 
due to there being insufficient current to support an 
arc, the two voltages have magnitude and phase re¬ 
lations shown in Fig. 7. The voltage of the resonant 
system is then gradually reduced to zero by the dissi¬ 
pation of the energy losses and the voltage between 
the former faulty wire and the ground rises gradually 
to normal value. 

The chief advantages of the Petersen earth coil system 
are due to the two characteristics, of small fault current. 



Fig. 7 

1. Supply voltage. 

-2. Besonaut voltage. 

3. Voltage across the fault. 

When the curreut through the fault Is Interrupted the voltage across the 
fault gradually rises and reaches normal value after a few cycles. (See 
the dotted curve.) 

aihd the gradual rise to normal voltage on the lines 
after an arc has been extinguished. The earth coil 
avoids trouble from arcing grounds because it prevents 
the cumulative action of successive arcs and thus 
preclude the building up of high voltages, tending to 
cause serious disturbances. 

W^ith perfect resonance, but high loss, the operation 
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is as described above, except that the fault current 
is very much larger and may be of sufficient magnitude 
to maintain an arc, thus preventing a realization of 
the advantages of the earth coil. 

Effects of Dissonance and Energy Loss. The effect 
of dissonance with either high or low loss is to cause the 
resonant system to have a natural frequency other 
than that of the supply, consequently the voltage 
across the fault may rise to a value slightly less than 
twice the star voltage in a period of a few cycles, as 
shown in Fig. 8. This voltage may be even larger 
than that which occasioned the fault and, as a result, 



Fig 8—Condition op Dissonance 

1. Supply voltage. 

2. Resonant voltage. 

3. Voltage across the fault. 

The voltage across the fault (dotted wave) is shown as rising above nor¬ 
mal voltage in the second cycle after the arc ceases in the fault. 

a series of arcs may be maintained. System oscil-* 
lations producing a succession of arcs may become 
cumulative in their effect and produce excessive volt¬ 
ages. The maintenance of such a succession of arcs, 
causes the tran smis sion line as a whole to vibrate up 
and down in voltage and may lead to serious trouble. 

Both dissonance and energy loss increases the current 
through the fault and on this account an arc may be 
maintained. If the arc is maintained the transmission 
wire or insulation will probably be damaged to such 
an extent as to put the line out of commission effectively. 

Voltage Between Sound Wires and Ground. When the 
equivalent of a non-arcing ground occurs on one wire, 
the voltage between the sound wires and ground will 
rise from Y voltage to line voltage above ground. 
But when there is a “make and break" through the 
accidental arc the transient voltage may rise to slightly 
less than twice line voltage. This high voltage is the 
result of a redistribution of energy in the resonant 
system at the instant the fault occurs. 

Laboratory experiments made on an artificial line 
indicated that when a fault occurs, the sound wires 
will under extreme conditions, rise to 250 per cent 
or more of normal voltage. With the set-up of appa¬ 
ratus shown in Fig. 9 the application of a fault at the 
switch y produces the high voltages measured by the 
spark gap at the sphere gap x. In this respect, the 
earth coil system operates similarly to b. free neutral 
system. 

Seri^ Resonant System. The system may also be 
considered as a series resonant system as shown in 
■Fig. 1 in which current flows through the earth coil. 


E C, divides equally in the transformer T, and flows 
through the two line wires and through their respective 
capacities Ci and Cz to ground. Any voltage induced 
in series with the series resonant system will produce 
a current limited only by the losses of the system. 
The voltage which may appear between the neutral of 
the system and ground is determined by the impedance 
of the earth coil and the current flowing through it. 

Voltage may be induced in the series resonant 
circuit by some other transmission line, by lightning 
discharges, by mutual induction, by unsymmetrical 
impedance under load, unequal capacities from line 
to ground, or such abnormal conditions as a single¬ 
phase short circuit or an open circuit on one wire. 
The induced voltage may be only a small percentage 
of the star voltage, but if the resistance of the system 
is low, and if resonance occurs, the voltage between 
one wire and ground may be many times the star value. 

For this reason then, if the earth coil is used, special 
attention should be given to the transmission system 
to have it well transposed and balanced. 

Maintenance of Resonance. The condition necessary 
for the most successful operation of the Petersen earth 
coil, that is, resonance and low energy loss, is difficult 
to obtain and maintain on a network composed of a 
variable number of feeders operating in parallel. For 
such cases adjustable reactors are required. Either 
a main earth coil may be provided with taps, so that 
the inductance may be adjusted for each change in 
line capacity, or an individual earth coil may be associ¬ 
ated with each feeder, these coils being cut in or out 
with the feeder. Such complication, requiring a 
grounded connection on every feeder, appears to be 
very undesirable, and such installations are contrary 
to usual American practise. 



Fig. 9—Connections op an Aetificiaii Line Tested in the 
Laboratort 

When & fault was produced at the switch y the "voltage across the sphere 
gap X rose to two and a half times the normal value. 

Ldghtning Protection. The installation of the earth 
coil necessitates a change in lightning arrester settings 
for the transmission system. With the grounded neu¬ 
tral system, the lightning arresters are set so as not 
to discharge for star voltage under wet weather con¬ 
ditions. With the earth coil in service, the protection 
must either be reduced by setting the arrester higher 
than line voltage or cutting the arrester out of ser¬ 
vice when a transmission wire becomes grounded. 
Neither of these alternatives is desirable. On systems 
where lightning disturbances are inf requent,the operation 
of the earth coil, requiring an increase in the setting 
of the arrester, may not be very detrimental, but in 
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other regions the change in the lightning arrester set¬ 
ting would be very undesirable. If the earth coil were 
capable of satisfactory performance for various con¬ 
ditions, its operation would tend to relieve the arrester 
from interrupting the power arc which follows a light¬ 
ning discharge. 

The introduction of any impedance between the 
neutral point of a system and ground permits the 
neutral to rise to a voltage above ground- during abnormal 
conditions. Hence the installation of the earth coil 
would impose greater voltage stresses on the trans¬ 
mission system under abnormal conditions, including 
ligrHtniTig disturbances, than would be the case with 
a solidly grounded neutral. 

Relay Protection. The installation of the earth coil 
in the neutral of a transmission network protected by 
any modem relay system prevents the automatic iso¬ 
lation of a grounded feeder due to the small differ¬ 
ences in magnitudes and phase relations of the resultant 
currents flowing during the abnormal condition from 
those flowing under mormal conditions. Devices which 
give satisfactory indications showing the particular 
phase grounded are obtainable, but considerable diffi¬ 
culty will be experienced in determining immediately 
the particular feeder that is accidentally grounded. 

An impracticable method of locating the faulty feeder 
is by an increase in current brought about either by the 
introduction of sufficient dissonance or by the increase 
of energy loss to such a value that the fault current 
will be of sufficient magnitude to operate the relays 
selectively. Under these two conditions the fault cur¬ 
rent may support an arc and the principal advantage 
of the earth coil installation will be lost. 

As an alternative suggestion of a solution of the 
problem, it should b'6 noted that the installation of a 
critical resistance at the neutral of a relatively small 
power system will also offer the same possibilities as 
a Petersen earth coil. The critical resistance at the 
neutral of a large system has the advantage of per¬ 
mitting sufficient value of current to obtain selective 
relay operation. 

If the fault persists for an appreciable length of time, 
another method of overcoming the disadvantage of 
the earth coil is the installatiou of a relay in series with 
the earth coil which causes a switch in shunt with the 
earth coil to close and thereby solidly grounds the 
neutral of the system. When the earth coil is shunted 
by the switch, sufficient current for selective relay 
operation is permitted to flow. This is really a com¬ 
bination of two systems, initially an earth coil system, 
r»lia.n^*Tig over to a soHdly grounded neutral system 
and j therefore, it has some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of both, With this arrangement, it is 
evident tha,t, if an insulator flashes over and the arc 
persists, the system just described would punish 
the insulator more than would be the case if a 
solidly grounded neutral were employed. On the 
other hand, if the earth coil systena interrupts the arc 


following an insulator flashover, it is evident that the 
particular insulator would not be punished as much. 
However the insulators on the other phases would be 
subjected to higher voltages with the use of the earth 
coil than would be the ease with solidly grounded neutral. 

Effect on the Insulation of Systems. The Petersen 
earth coil system cannot be applied to transmission 
systems having transformers with graded insulation, 
due to the fact that when one line becomes grounded, 
the other lines rise to line potential above ground; 
nor to systems in which auto-transformers are used, 
due to the excessive voltages it would impress on low- 
voltage windings when a fault occurs in the high- 
tension side. Hence the adoption of the earth coil 
would materially increase the cost of the higher voltage 
transmission systems by preventing the possible 
economy arising from the use of graded insulation on 
transformers and the use of auto-transformers with a 
solidly grounded neutral. 

The adoption of the earth coil system as compared to 
a grounded neutral system, would increase the voltage 
stresses which would be imposed upon transmission 
line insulators, on cable insulation, and on switching 
equipment. As a result, either the cost of line insu¬ 
lators and switching equipment would be increased or 
the factor of safety in insulation would be materially 
reduced. 

III. Operating Tests 

Tests were made upon a 26,400-volt, three-phase, 
60-cycle network of five lines totalling 59.8 miles, to 
obtain information relative to the operation of the 
Petersen earth coil and to collect data indicating the 
suitability of such an installation for the suppression 
of arcing grounds. 

The charging currents of the systems were measured 
with various combination of lines as follows: 


Amperes 

Charging 

Lines in Service Current 


H-112, 7-126, L-142, 0-111, B-1B2 (All Lines).... 11.2 

H-112, 7-126, L-142, .. R-132. 10.5 

H-112, 7-126, .. G-111,B-1B2 . 10.6 

H-112, 7-126,1^.142, G-111. 5.9 

.. 7-126, L-142, 6-111, B-1B2 . 10.0 

H-112, .. L-142,0-111,B-1Z2..... . 10.0 


The Earth Coil of Variable Inductance. Approxi¬ 
mately a 1450-ohm reactance, rated at about 160 kv-a. 
was required for installation at the neutral of the sys¬ 
tem to resonate with the capacitance. This value 
was made up by connecting the high-tension side of a 
300-kV-a. transformer (ratio of 13,200/2,400 volts) 
between the neutral of an ll,5()0-kv-a. transmission 
transformer (ratio of 13,200/26,400 volts) and ground. 
Two 100-kv-a. distribution transformers (ratio of 
2400/240480 volts) were connected to the low-tension 
side of the 300-kv-a. transformers, and on the low 
tension side of the two 100-kv-a. transformers a 
250-ampere, 5 per cent feeder reactance (1.525 ohm) 
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was connected. Adjustment of the correct reactance 
value was obtained both by changing the ratio of trans¬ 
formation and by tapping off only such portion of the 
reactance coil as needed. 

Tuning the Earth Coil and Dissonance. The earth 
coil was adjusted to resonate at 10.5 amperes, which 
is the charging current for the electrostatic capacity of 
four feeders of the network, consisting of the second 



PiQ. 10— ^PiiiM 1.3 

Reactance of the Earth cwil Is at resbn^t value. Phase No. 1 is 
grounded at the instant shown in the osciliograrh of sudden change of 
currents and voltage. The three records are as follows: The upper record 
(right scale) measured the current in the fault. This current is shown as a 
wide zero line until the ground is made On phase 1 when the deflection 
suddenly rises to a peak value of about 7 amperes. 

The middle record (middle scale) measure the current In the earth coil. 
This current has a peak value of nearly 1.6 amperes (the small thick lined 
wave) even under normal insulation of the three phases. This current is 
due to unbalanced conditions of the three phases. When phase 1 Is 
grounded the current in the earth coil rises to a steady state value with an 
average peak of about 16 amperes. 

The lower record (left scale) measures the voltage of ^ non-grounded 
phase; that is, phase 3 to ground. When phase 1 is grounded, phase 3 
rises from {/voltage to delta voltage. 

group of lines in the table above, viz.: H-112, y-126, 
L-142, and S-132. Line G^lll was out of service. 
Leaving the earth Coil reactance constant and recon¬ 
necting G-111 (charging current 11.2 amperes) a (jon- 
dition of +7 per cent dissonance^ was established. 
Next, disconnecting B-132 a condition of — 44 per cent 
dissonance was established. In addition to providing 
convenient operating conditions, these combinations 
of feeders provided a wide range for tests. Incidentally 
the weather was hot apd diy at the time the earth 
coil was tuned. There had been no rain for several 
days and therefore the line leakage was small. 

The Petersen coil was adjusted for 60-cycle resonance 
under service conditions by measuring tte biuret 
through a ground fault applied to No. Ipl^^ 

H-112 and measuring the current thr(jugh<^t&~coil. A 
number of progressive changes were; in cffder 

that the point of minimum current t%^^ i^e 

—^^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ■■ 

1. In this article the use of df ojper ceht diss^^ijhceindiea^^ 
that the charging current was a per cent great^ less tham 
that required for resonance. _ , 


indicating resonance, might be determined. 
neutralized or residual current under this condition 
was 2.7 amperes with 11.9 amperes through the eart i 

The total energy loss in the system under dry weathei 
conditions, determined by the decrement method, was 
about 30 kw. of which about 12 kw. occi^ed in the 
earth coil. The energy (not voltage) loss in the earth 
coil might be reduced somewhat for a permanent 
installation, by making up a specially wound coil, 
but the loss in the earth coil being the minor fact, 
the total loss could not be greatly reduced. The effect 
of wet weather conditions will be to increase the energy 
losses and this factor can not be controlled. 

Tests—Grounding and Un^rounding One Phase. In 
addition to other tests, oscillograms were taken to 
show the ability of the earth coil to suppress arcing 
grounds and to obtain data on the operation of the 
coil during the transient state. 

A fault was placed on phase No. 1 of feeder fl^-112 
at the station end, with various combinations of trans- 
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Fig. 11— ^Film 15 

Reactance of earth coil is at resonant value. The ground on phase 1 
is removed at the instant shown in the oscillogram of sudden change of 
currents and voltage. The three records are as follows; 

The upper record (right scale) measures the current in the earth coil. 
When the swltdi representing the fault is opened, the current drops from 
the continuous value it previously had to zero (shown by the wide horizontal 
line of the upper record). 

The middle record (middle scale) measures the cuiTcnt In the earth coil. 
When the switch representing the fault is opened the current In the earth 
coil does not drop immediately to zero value as in the case of the current 
in the fault. The current in the eai’th coil llrat rises a little and reduc<!s 
gradually through three successive cycles to the small value of unbalanced 
current that is characteristic of the system. 

The lower record (left scale) measures the jroltago between ground niul 
a non-^ounded phase. After the gi-ound is removed from pluoio 1 tlds 
voltage gradually through tlireo cycles reduces to leas than u value and 
recovers in two cycles to,p value. 

lines in servicie. Tests were made with reso- 
nance^ifand with -h 7 per cent and - 44 per cent 
diss(5n^ce. In each of these dissonance tests the 
jshi^rl^i^g of the gap by closing a disconnecting switch 
steady arc discharge as the blade approached 
the^a:^ of the switch. On opening the switch there 
was iio evidence of an arc. These results indicated 
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that, for dry weather condition, considerable variation 
in the number of lines connected in service was per¬ 
missible without destroying the effectiveness of the 
earth coil to suppress the arc. 

The oscillograms, for example, film 13, indicated 
that there was a certain amount of dissymmetry in 
the three phases of the transmission system which 
caused current to flow in the circuit composed of the 
transmission lines and the capacity to ground, return¬ 
ing to the lines through the earth coil and the step-up 
transformers. The magnitude of this circulating cur¬ 
rent was determined by the change in magnitude of 
load current, but was, however, quite small—^about 
one ampere. 

The voltages of the different phases to earth changed 
almost instantly with the application or removal of 
the fault. This result was to be expected as the change 
of voltages takes place as rapidly as the line capacity 
charges or discharges. 

At resonance, and during the steady state condition, 
the current through the fault (film 15) appeared quite 
peaked, having a maximum value of 4.5 amperes. The 
corresponding maximum value of current through 
the earth coil was 17 amperes. On closing the fault, 
the current built up through the earth coil ih from 3 to 
4 cycles. On opening the fault, the current through 
the fault dropped to zero immediately an voltage 
between phase 3 and ground became steble in 4 to 5 
cycles. There was a noticeable overcharge during the 
tr^sient which occurred on opening the fault as shown 
;by the voltage, phase 8 to ground^ in films 15 and 16. 

During the transient which occurred when the fault 
was closed with a condition of -|-7 per cent disson^ce, 
the current through the fault reached a maximum 
value of 18 amperes, and the current through the earth 
coil, a maximum of 70 amperes. The transient lasted 
for about 4 cycles, during which the current through 
the fault reduced to a steady state maamum value of 
4.5 amperes and that through the earth coil to a maxi¬ 
mum value of 17 amperes. 

On closing the fault with a condition of —44 per cent 
dissonance, the current through the fault reached a 
maximum value. of about 45 amperes and through 
the earth coil a maximum of 100 amperes. After a 
transient lasting from 12 to 15 cycles, the current 
reduced to a steady slate values of 7 amperes maxi¬ 
mum through the fault and 16 amperes TnaviTniin^ 
through the earth coil. 

These tests showed that for the steady state the cur¬ 
rent through the fault and the current tlmough the 
earth coil approached the same steady value, and that 
the transient current on opening the fault lasted. <331^. 
same number of cycles. HoweveTj on maki^^ Ahe 
fault, the character of the transient current' d^^ded 
upon the particular instant at which the swfiSch was 
closed, During the transient conditions there ' 

to be an even harmonic in the earth coil currer^' % T his 
effect of. an even harmonic was i^dbably due^^q^he 


unidirectional flow of energy, to re-establish balanced 
conditions, which caused the transformer to become 
saturated. Hence during the transient condition the 
peaking of the current wave during one half of the 
cycle and the flattening of the wave during the other 
half of the cycle were to be expected from the particular 
conditions that existed for this test. In addition, a 
path for the return of negative current from a local 
street railway was provided by the fault, the current 
flowing through the fault, the transmission wire, the 
transformer, and the earth coil to ground. This flow 
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Eig. 12—Film 16 

Reactance of Barth coll adjusted to resonant value. As beforo, the 
ground on phase 1 is removed at the instant ^own in the oscillogram of 
sudden change in the voltages. This oscillogram shows three voltages 
(no currents). The records {ure as follows: 

The upper recprd (right scale) is the voltage of phase 1 to groimd. This 
voltage is shown as a wide zero line until the switch representing the fault 
is opened whein it rises in four successive cycles to a value slightly greater 
than its normal y value oscillates to less than normal and then returns to 
normal. 

The middle record (middle scale) is the voltage across the eartli coil, that 
is to say from neutral to ground. This voltage drops gradually in four 
successive cycles to the small constant value which is characteristic of the 
unbalanced system. 

The lower record is too dim to reproduce. It is the voltage of the non- 
^ound^ phase 3 to ground. In four successive cycles it gradually reduced 
from delta value to p value. 

of dmetjt current woiilci also tend to saturate the trans¬ 
former and produce even harmonics. 

Teste were ali^ made to determine the possibility 
of maintaining a continuous series of arcs by moving 
the fault disconnecting switch back and forth within 
arcing distance. The test was made with -|-7 per 
^nt di^onance, and with wet weather condition, the 
'^~bcj^ig>very moist and the transmission system hav¬ 
ing been^%^oughly soaked by a heavy rain a few hours 
before the teste. 

%^bove conditions a power arc was main- 
^^tained. was approximately two inches long 

and seve^l^nches broad, and was of a yellow colors 
The are-was noisy and appeared to the eye to be flue- 
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tuating, that is, forming a continual series of arcs. 
The effect of the arc was to cause the blade and jaw 
of the disconnecting switch to become slightly pitted 
at various points. 

An oscillogram of this arcing condition, film 25, 


value of voltage between neutral and ground was 
about 1.3 times normal. 

There appeared to be a certain regularity as to the 
period at which the arc was interrupted. This average 
value was from 1.8 to 2 cycles. To explain this uni- 




Fig. 13- 

Earth coil not tuned to exact resonance. Dissonance plus ? per cent. 
After a severe rain storm an arcing ground was establldied on phase 1. Again 
the upper record is the currait at the fault, the middle ra^rd is the current 
In the earth coilr end the lower record the voltage to ground of a non- 

grounded phase. . . ■ 

The oscillpgram starts with the condition of metallic ground showing an 
alternating cmrrent wave to g^'ound. This wave is ragged with harmonica 
(probably 8rd, 5th and 7th). When the switch representing the fault is 
opened to an aroing position both the current in the arc to ground and the ^ 


-Film. 26'. 

current in die earth coil made many sudden large changes in value. There 
is great irregularity due to the various instants in the cyde that the arc 
is ATiJng iiiBbftii and again established. The current in the arcing ground 
shows now and then a gradual adjustment towsitd zero. This was described 
in the tffict. 

The current in the earth coil shows dangerously high values which carry 
the deflocteous far off the edge of the fllin. The most severe current rushes 
are too dim on the photograph to reproduce (one of these large defledeous 
is scratched in). : 


while rather (iifficult to Mow, brought out a few pointe formity of the re-establishment of the arc, the theoiy 
of interest. The maxiinM value of the cun^nt^ of beats caused by the fundamental freijuency an(l the 

the faidt was froin 80 to 100 amperesr the m^rnum natm-ai frequency of the oscillati^^^^^ has been 

value of the currOnt through the earth coil was probably put forth. On this basis the estimated disson^ce 
in excess of YO'amperte. The magnitude of the cuireht was found to be from 6 to 7 per cent. When the fault 
through the earth coil indicated that the maxin^^^ was applied the t^o systems vibrated at the supply 
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frequency and the phase relation between these two 
systems was such as to cause negligible voltage across 
the disconnecting switch. When the fault was removed 
the two systems drifted apart causing the voltage across 
the disconnecting switch to reach a maximum value 
in about two cycles. The voltage caused by the 
oscillating system consisting of the earth coil and line 
capacities was gradually reduced to zero by the energy 
losses in this circuit. Hence, the most probable con¬ 
dition for the re-establishment of the arc occurred 
within a number of cycles corresponding to one half 
of the difference between the resonant frequency 
and the supply frequency. The resonant frequency 
obtained from the above considerations checked well 
with the increased line capacity. 

These tests showed a peculiar wave shape of the 
residual and of earth-coil currents. This current of 
the earth coil was shown as a heavy wide line, which 
curved at a relatively slow rate to the zero value. 
Apparently this curve was due to the snapping out 
of the arc at an instant when energy was left in either 
of two forms, namely, a direct charge stored in the system 
or electromagnetic energy stored in the current trans¬ 
former. This stored energy caused a current to 
flow until the energy was entirely converted into P R 
loss. Hence, it appeared that the earth coil did not 
dissipate direct charges entirely, and therefore, did 
not operate in a way to remove completely the cause 
of arcing grounds. Reference to film 25 shows that 
the maximum current through the earth coil, and there¬ 
fore the maximum voltage between the neutral and 
ground was preceded by a series of arcs occurring at 
uniform intervals, indicating that the earth coil system 
under certain conditions permits system oscillations 
which are cumulative and produce voltages between 
neutral and ground which may reach excessive values. 

In connection with film 25, it should be noted 
that with the exception of the weather, the conditions 
with only 7 per cent dissonance were favorable to the 
operation of the earth coil. There was no doubt 
but that the chances for obtaining an arcing ground 
would have been much greater if line B-132 had been 
cut out of service. The effect of the 7 per cent 
dissonance was to increase the effective condenser 
capacity which probably was somewhat reduced in 
effect by leakage resistance. During the tests of the 
arcing condition, the lightning arresters were in service 
and discharged frequently. 

IV. Comparison of Methods op Grounding 
Neutrals op Systems 

Five methods of grounding the neutral are considered 
and an order of preference given for each from the 
view points of voltage stresses, current stresses, relay 
operation, continuity of service and cost. This arrange¬ 
ment is designed to give a clear conception of the status 
of the earth coil with respect to other methods of 
grounding and a comprehensive view of the relative 
advantages of the different methods. 


It should be understood that a general comparison 
of this kind cannot be of a definite and precise character. 
There are many factors which must be considered and 
sharp distinctions cannot be made in the analysis. 
All that is attempted here is to give a general idea 
based upon a broad classification of the important 
items that require consideration. 

For the purpose of this article, the five methods of 
grounding the neutral are defined as follows: 

V. Dead Ground. The neutral connected directly 
to the grounded earth plate without the instal¬ 
lation of reistance or reactance coils. 

w. Low Resistance Ground. A ground connection 
to the neutral having a resistor of the order of 
two to four ohms permanently installed be¬ 
tween the neutral and ground plate. 

X. Critical Resistance Ground. A ground connec¬ 
tion arranged as in the preceding paragi*aph w, 
but of the critical value of resistance necessary 
to damp out the natural oscillation of the 
system. In general, this will be a high re¬ 
sistance compared to two to four ohms. 

y. Petersen Earth Coil. A ground connection to 

the neutral through a reactor, which takes 
the place of the resistor of the two previous 
paragraphs the reactor being tuned for reson¬ 
ance at fundamental system frequency with 
the capacity of the system to ground. 

z. Infinite Resistance from Neutral to Ground. This 

is the ungrounded or free neutral system. 


Effect on 

Order of PreferotuM) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A—Voltage Stresses 

(a) At normal frequency.... 

(b) Due to arcing grounds.., 

(c) Due to lightning. 

' V 

X, y 

w 

V, w 

X, y, z 

z 



B—Churrent Stress..... 






C—Bday Operation. 






D—Oontinxilty of Service. 



. y. z 


z 

E—Cost 

(a) Insulation of power 
system..... 



X. y 

X 

y 

(b) Grounding devices. 

z 

V’ 

w 

y 


A—Voltage Stresses. 

(а) At normal frequency the dead ground limits the 
voltage stress which may occur to a constant maxi¬ 
mum value of approximately 50 per cent of that which 
may occur in any other form of ground connection. 
With the low resistance ground, the voltage stress 
across transformers may be something less than line 
voltage. 

(б) Dm to^ arcing grounds. From a technical stand¬ 
point the critical resistance and the earth coil under 
the favorable conditions assumed in the table of com¬ 
parison, seem to be the most desirable for the suppres¬ 
sion of arcing grounds. Under unfavorable conditions 
the earth coil does not deserve first choice because of 
the possibility of producing excessive voltages due to 
the cumulative effects of a series of arcs. However, 
experience shows that most any system of grounding 
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is found to be sufficient to reduce the troubles arising 
from arcing grounds. From a practical operating point 
of view, many companies prefer to ground the neutral 
solidly or dead and isolate the feeder on which the 
ground occurs. 

(c) Due to lightning. Three factors enter into the 
question of lightning protection. The installation of 
any impedance between the neutral of the system and 
ground tends to place additional voltage stresses on 
transformers and other apparatus. From this stand¬ 
point a dead grounded system is to be preferred and 
the earth coil and ungrounded system are the least 
to be desired. A second factor is the effect of the 
installation of a critical resistance which tends to 
damp out the natural oscillations. A third factor 
is the adjustment of lightning arresters. With the 
dead grounded system, the arrester may be adjusted 
approximately to star potential, whereas with the other 
methods, it is necessary to adjust for practically line 
potential. 

B—Current Stresses. 

The current stresses on apparatus due to currents 
flowing to ground through a fault are obviously zero 
with the ungrounded system and a maximum with the 
dead ground. With a grounding system permitting 
adequate relay protection, line to ground faults should 
not develop into line to line faults, hence the use of 
an impedance in the neutral would reduce the duty on 
breakers. 

C-—Relay Operation. 

The reliability of relay operation is dependent upon 
the value and uniformity of the characteristics utilized 
to select the faulty lines. The dead ground is therefore 
to be preferred, as the variations in the resistance of 
the fault may limit the current flow to such values as 
to give incorrect relay operation if a resistance or other 
current limiting device is installed. 

D—Continuity of Service. 

In any power system the essentials necessary for 
the provision of continuous service are: first, the pre¬ 
vention or reduction of disturbances which may result 
in failure of apparatus, lines or equipment, and second, 
the isolation of apparatus, lines or equipment in the 
event of failure. 

Since the means of prevention or reduction of dis¬ 
turbances on power systems has not developed to the 
extent that relay protection has been developed, a 
majority of the power companies prefer to rely on the 
latter method. The dead ground is, therefore, to be 
preferred which permits the utilization of full current 
values for selective relay operation. From a purely 
operating standpoint, however, some difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in holding synchronous machines in step after 
a fault has been cleared on a dead grounded system. 
Consequently a low resistance is generally installed 
in the neutral. The introduction of any impedance in 
the neutral connection tends to lirnit the distortion of 
the voltage triangle in case of a ground on one wire 


and thus to increase the probability of synchronous 
machines staying in step. 

E — Cost. 

(а) Insulation. Theoretically, there will be a differ¬ 
ence in the cost of insulating a power system in favor 
of the dead ground. Advantage has not been taken 
of this fact, except for high-voltage systems; most 
power companies preferring to enaploy the additional 
factor of safety. 

(б) Grounding Devices. Of course the ungrounded 
system is the cheapest in this respect and the dead 
ground without the installation of limiting devices is 
the next preference, the installation of the earth coil 
being most undesirable, particularly if it is necessary 
to employ reactors associated with each feeder. 

V. Conclusions 

The advantages of the Petersen earth coil system are: 
First, the elimination of arcing grounds under favorable 
conditions; second, the reduction of insulator trouble; 
and third, small earth current when a fault occurs to 
ground. 

The disadvantages are: First, high potentials be¬ 
tween fine and ground due to series resonance; second, 
maintenance of a series of arcs under unfavorable 
conditions, that is, resonance and high loss, or large 
dissonance and either high or low loss; third, difficulty 
in obtaining selection of the faulty line by means of 
relay protection; fourth, reduced lightning protection 
due to the necessity of high settings on arresters; and 
fifth, increased system insulation due to the shifting 
of the neutral with abnormals or transients. 

An analysis of the table giving an order of preference, 
results in the following arrangement of the different 
methods of grounding from theviewpoint of desirability: 
First, dead ground; second, low-resistance ground; 
and third, critical-resistance ground or the Petersen 
coil. The distinction however between dead ground 
and low-resistance ground is very slight and choice 
will be determined by local conditions. Either of 
these is generally preferable to the critical resistance 
or Petersen earth coil. An installation of an earth 
coil on a free neutral system would probably result in a 
reduction in interruptions to service. An installation 
of an earth coil on a dead grounded system would 
probably show no improvement in service and under 
most circumstances would introduce complications. 
In this connection, it is pointed out that reduction in 
interruptions are not significant, if made on the basis 
of a change from free neutral to earth coil, but merely 
prove that a grounded system is better than an un¬ 
grounded neutral system. 

Numerous technical difficulties with the earth coil 
have been pointed out and it is interesting to find that 
some of these points, such as high potential due to 
series resonance, have given rise to serious interruptions 
in some European installations. 
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Discussion 

W. W. Lewis: In the paper by Messrs. Conwell and Evans 
it is interesting to note that the only part which gives a^stual 
data, that is, Section 3, shows that the Pertersen coil functioned 
satisfactorily in the manner that it was intended to function, 
that is, as an arc suppressor. The conditions under which 
the arc was made were not those usually existing in practise. 
In the tests an arc was made between switch blades with a 
compai*atively small separation, say a couple of inches or so. 
Under these conditions the residual current even though small 
may be enough to maintain an arc. In practise the arc is usually 
over ftn insulator with 10 or 12 in. arcing distance and considerable 
current is required to maintain such an arc even without the 
neutral reactor. 

In the author’s comparison of methods of grounding neutrals 
of systems* (page 147) they give for continuity of service first order 
of performance to the grounded neutral system and fourth to 
the Petersen coil system. This seems to be a curious inversion 
of order. That system which is deliberately intended to cause a 
short circuit and an interruption in case of an arc-over is placed 
first, and that systefn which puts out the arc without interrup¬ 
tion is placed ne :t to last. 

It seems to the speaker that the authors have not made a 
good comparison between the system with Petersen coil and the 
isolated and grounded neutral systems. The Petersen coil 
system really stands between the two. As far as voltage stresses 
are concemed it is an improvement over the isolated neutral 
S 3 'stem but not as good as the grounded neutral system. As 
far as current stresses are concerned it is an improvement over 
the grounded neutral system, and probably also over the isolated 
neutral sytem in which an arc-over usually results in a short 
circuit. It is applicable to moderate voltage systems in which 
the charging current is low, hence the ohmic reactance of the 
neutral coil high, so that the reactance of the transmission line 
itself has practically no effect on the neutral .current. Under 
this condition it is comparatively easy to obtain a balance and 
the residual arc current may be kept at a TniniTmiTn no matter 
at what point on the line the arc takes place. However, on 
high-voltage sytems or very long low-voltage systems, the charg¬ 
ing current is large, hence the ohmic reactance of the neutral 
coil low. The reactance of the transmission line On the other 
hand is high so that it is difficult to maintain a balance for arcs 
at different points on the line and there may be enough residual 
current to maintain the are. In no event, however, can the 
voltage strains be as severe as on an isolated neutral system. In 
view of these considerations the field of the reactor at the present 
time w’ould seem to be limited to moderate voltage, moderate 
length systems. 

Some tests were made by the speaker on a 100-mile, 44,000- 
volt power system in the South equipped with a neutral ground¬ 
ing reactor. The tests were made to approximate operating 
conditions as. nearly as possible. The line was energized and 
from one conductor to ground was placed a circuit consisting 
of an oil circuit breaker an msulator or horn gap, a cuiTent 
transformer and ground. Across the insulator was placed a 
one-ampere fuse. The oil circuit breakers was closed allowing 
the current to flow to ground, blowing the fuse and causing an 
arc. The setting of the reactor could be changed by means of 
taps. All told about 50 are-overs were made With different 
settings of the reactor, different lengths of line, pin-type and 

suspension-type insulators and horn gaps. With the line carrying 

load and with the line unloaded. In all these tests the coil acted 
satisfactorily as an arc suppressor even with, in the terins of 
the au^ors, as much as plus 60 per cent and minus 20 per cent 
dissonance. There was in the niajority 6f Cases a conspicuous 
absence of measurable overvoltages such as feared by thoauthors. 

O X> Fortescue: The theory of the Petersen earth coil is 
presented in the simplest form when considered in terms of 


symmetrical coordinates. Thus, for example, at the point at 
which ground occurs, the system has impressed on it: (1) The 
normal polyphase voltages which may be resolved into positive 
and negative phase sequence symmetrical components, and which 
since their smn at any instant is always zero, can produce no 
ground cm'rent, and, therefore, will have no effect on the choke 
coil connecting the neutral to ground. 

(2) The zero phase sequence voltage tends to cause a tiow 
of current through ground. These currents are of zero phase 
sequence, and have been termed by telephone engineers residual 
currents. Under the condition of ground, therefore, ^VQ shall 
have quite obviously a circuit to this zero phase sequence com¬ 
ponent consisting of the joint capacity of all the wires to ground 
and the Petersen coil in multiple. 

Let us now consider the action of such a system when a groiind 
takes place. Since the impedance of all the conductors in 
multiple is quite low, there will be an initial rush of charging 
current. During the period of adjustment, this charging current 
will set up high surge potentials in apparatus connected across 
the lines. After the steady condition is attained, the system 
consisting of the zero phase sequence line capacity and the 
Petersen coil will oscillate naturally at fundamental frequency. 

We have at the instant of zero current, the point of contact at 
ground potential, and the system oscillating at its natural period, 
at a zero phase sequence potential equal to the voltage from line 
to neutral. Therefore there will be no potential between the 
point at which the ground initiated, and earth and the arc will 
not be re-established after the first cycle. 

Through the dissipation of energy in the system the line will 
gradually resume its nominal zero phase sequence potential, 
which, if there be no dissymmetry in the system, will be zero. 

So far the system appears to be ideal, but let us examine it 
still further: 

(a) The ground current is not the contact current, but will 
be very large, especially in large cable systems, where the ca¬ 
pacity of aU the conductors to ground has a large value. The 
ground current is the capacity current when all the conductors 
are charged to a potential above ground equal to the Y voltage. 
The duration of this condition depends upon the closeness of 
the resonance, thus if there were no losses in the system during 
resonance, the time would be prolonged indefinitely. The 
interference, or residual currents, are, therefore, not small and 
they extend through the system for its complete length. 

(b) Unbalanced impedance in the lines, will cause under 
load conditions a zero phase sequence e. m. f. in the system to 
which the Petersen earth coil and the line capacity form a reso¬ 
nant system. If the losses are low, there will be nothing to 
prevent a high potential being induced in the system. If a short 
circuit takes place between lines in which there is dissymmeti’y, 
the potential to which the system may be raised is very high. 

Breakdown of lines, of transformer, generators and motors 
will all produce high potential rises, and a fault, which, with a 
dead grounded neutral would be confined to a narrow scope, 
may be spread to other parts of the system. 

(c) In a large interconnected system, we would have the 
undesirable condition that a ground on one feeder would raise 
the potential of the whole system. This might result in danger¬ 
ous conditions for the users of power where their circuits are not 
grounded. 

(d) The transient condition at the installation of the short 
circuit may cause severe surges in connected inductive apparatus. 

(e) Prom, the point of view of electrical apparatus in general, 
the system is undesirable. It is introducing an uneeonomicai 
system to take the place of a standard of power transmisdon 
and distribution, which has been established and is the result of 
a great deal of, experience and careful thought. ; 

It should be borne in mind that in the long run, the system 
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that is most favorable to the power producer and user will also 
work out best for the telephone system. 

The dead grounded neutral system has become standard. 
This condition has not been reached by* haphazard means, but 
it is the result of a long history of bitter experience with isolated 
systems. 

The speaker was among the first to recognize the advantages 
of the dead grounded neutral, and has lived to see the opinions 
of transmission engineers come around to this point of view as 
the result of actual experience in the field. We must guard 
against permitting the alleged advantages, in a narrow field, of 
such a device as this one under discussion taking hold of our 
imaginations. If it has applications in a certain field, let us 
define this field as closely as necessary to prevent misapplications 
of it, which may lead to serious trouble in the future. 

In considering the relations between the power and telephone 
interests, we should guard against concessions to the latter 
which will hold back the development of the power resources 
of this country. One of the essential requirements for fmther- 
ing the rapid development of power is a stable system of trans¬ 
mission and distribution. This can be obtained only with a 
dead grounded neutral system. The general recognition of 
this system as the standard will lead to standardization in line 
materials, insulation, transformers, etc., so as to produce better 
performance at the least cost. 

In considering the relative merits of the two oases in the con¬ 
troversy, we should keep in mind the ultimate investment, and 
the system which will make this the minimum will be best suited 
to our needs. 

H. M. Truebloodi The authors speak ot resonanting the 
earth coil with the sum of the currents through two of the line 
capacities to ground. One ordinarily thinks of i*esonance as a 
condition obtaining between two reactances, rather than between 
a reactance and a current. It would possibly lead to confusion, 
however, if the statement were taken to mean that the earth 
coil inductance is to. be resonated with the sum of the capacities 
to ground of the two non-grounded phases. The earth coil 
inductance should be resonant with the sum of the three ca¬ 
pacities to ground, that is, if with solidly grounded neutral, the 
three Y-oonnected legs of the transformer bank be energized 
with three equal fundamental frequency voltages, all in phase, 
the quadrature component of the neutral current should be equal 
in magnitude to the same component of the current taken by 
the reactor when energized by one of the same three voltages. 
This current component will, however, also be equal to the sum 
of the currents taken hy two line capacities with the third phase 
grounded when the system with neutral isolated is energized 
three phase at the same star voltages as before, provided the 
voltages and capacities to ground are balanced. The reason 
is of course that in the latter case the reduction in total capacity 
to ground is exactly counter-balanced by the higher voltages to 
which the two capacities are subjected, combined with the 
effect due to their phase displacement (60 deg.). If the neutral 
is grounded through a correctly tuned reactor, instead of iso¬ 
lated, the quadrature components of current (referred to the 
star voltage of the grounded phase) through* the line capacities 
and through the reactor annul each other at the fault, so that, 
as stated in the paper, the minimum reading of an ammeter 
carrying the fault ciuTent indicates correctness of tuning. An 
ammeter located as shown in Fig. 5 would pany a charging cur¬ 
rent for wire-torwire capacity as well as the fault current. 

This equality of the quadrature current taken by the reactor 
at star voltage to the sum of the currents taken by the capacity 
to ^ound of two p|hases, with the third grounded, is what 
constitutes the “parallel resonance” of the system. As is ex¬ 
plained in the paper, it is this condition, which exists only when 
one phase is grounded, that operates to extinguish the arc to 
ground. The “series resonance!’ condition is equally fundar 
mental to the operation of the reactor. As is perhaps not quite 


clearly explained in the paper, it is this condition Avhich becomes 
operative to prevent the restriking of the arc, after the condition 
of parallel resonance has brought about extinction of the arc, and 
has thereby ceased to exist. It is because of this “series reso¬ 
nance” that the current taken by the total direct capacity to 
ground at star voltage is equal to the quadrature reactor current 
at the same voltage, as previously pointed out. The transition 
from the “parallel” to the “series” resonance condition takes 
place when the are goes out, and is accompanied by no appre¬ 
ciable transient due to fundamental frequency, if extinction 
occurs when the fundamental frequency current passes through 
zero. At this instant, the fundamental frequency charges and 
currents in the system have the proper values for both types 
of oscillation, except perhaps for slight deviations due to .system 
losses. 

In their discussion of dissonance the authors might be under¬ 
stood as stating that the phase which had been grounded might 
within a few cycles be subjected to a voltage slightly less than 
twice the star value, with dissonance and with either high or low 
loss. Over-voltage due to dissonance 'will be more pronounced 
with low than with high loss. The resultant voltage shown in 
Pig. 8 can hardly be described as slightly less than twice normal. 
It would seem to be rather less than 1.4 normal, and Avould 
e-ndently be greater if the damping were smaller. 

In referring to the trouble which may be produced by voltage 
vibration on a transmission line, the authors presumably do 
not mean that the effects would be worse than Avith isolated 
neutral under similar circumstances. 

The experimental result showing that with a single-phase 
set-up a voltage to ground 250 per cent of normal, i. e., 125 per 
cent of line voltage is obtained on the sound wire, checks quite 
well with some theoretical calculations I have made regarding this 
matter. It would be interesting to know w'hether similar tests 
with free neutral were made, and if so, .-w'hat results were ob¬ 
tained. I have been unable to discover any theoretical reason 
for expecting greater over-voltage with the Petersen than "with 
the free neutral system from transient effects rising from the 
redistribution of energy referred to in the paper. With the 
Petersen system, the principal transient term is nearly the same 
as with the free neutral system, and there is an additional non- 
oscillating term due to dissipation in the circuit consisting of 
coil and grounded transformer leg. This, however, is insigni¬ 
ficant compared to the other, so far as the voltage from a soxind 
phase to ground is concerned. 

The authors state that with “a ‘make and break’ through the 
accidental arc, the transient voltage may rise to slightly less 
than twice line voltage.” It is not quite clear just what is 
intended here, but if a single “make and break” is referred to it 
seems unlikely that the highest voltage of a sound phase to 
ground would exceed 126 to 150 per cent of line voltage. 

An oscillating system responds with large effect only to im¬ 
pressed forces of approximately its natural period. It is there¬ 
fore not easy to see why lightning is given as a possible source 
of resonant effect in the “series resonant” circuit. As to induct¬ 
ive effects due the action of currents belonging to the system 
itself, which I presume ore what is refeiTed to in mentioning 
“mutual induction,” “unsymmetrioal impedance under load” 
etc., I think these will be relatively small so long as the currents 
are coi^ned to the line conductors and are not of excessive 
magnitudes, i.e., are not short-circuit currents. When the 
currents are confined to line conductors the inductive effects 
of interest in this connection arise from differences in the mutual 
inductances between line wires, and the distribution of eimrent 
among the latter is thus not a factor of great importance. In 
some oases I have calculated, the effect from balanced and sym¬ 
metrical currents of about full-load magnitude is nearly the same 
as from a single-phase cxurrent of the same magnitude per wire. 
Neither was large. There is a further reason why the effects of 
such induction in the series resonant circxxit is lessened. It is 
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that the induction does not take place directly in this circuit. 
The induced voltage is distributed linearly along the circuit. 
So is the capacity of the resonant circuit. The two are there¬ 
fore not directly in series. If the system consists of a Single 
line, the effect of this factor alone is to reduce the current in 
the. resonant circuit bj' 50 per cent of what would be if the 
induction occun’ed directly in series. Furthermore, this current 
can be reduced to an insignificant amount by transpositions. 
The effects of short circuits cannot, of course, be entirely avoided 
by transpositions. In a single line system of considerable kv-a. 
capacity, it would seem that the neutral might be raised to a 
considerable fraction of star voltage above ground by a single¬ 
phase short circuit, under ehcumstances favorable to the pro¬ 
duction of such an effect. In a multi-line radial system or in 
an interconnected network, the effect of a single-phase short 
circuit would be much smaller. 

Unbalance of line capacities probably produces the most im¬ 
portant effect of any non-accidental sources of induction. To 
keep their effect small it is necessaiy that the ratio of the vector 
sum of the three admittances to ground to their arithmetical 
sum be small compared to the ratio of the resistance of the coil 
to its reactance. This should usually be obtainable with only a 
modest amount of transposing. 

Induction from the voltages of neighboring power circuits 
would not be in the series circuit except in the rather rare ease 
of a practically complete parallel to all lines of the system on 
which the coil is installed. It should therefore usiially be of 
relatively small effect, except possibly when the neighboring 
system is in trouble. 

It is difficult to verify the statement that “the induced voltage 
may be only a small percentage of the star voltage, but if the 
resistance of the ^stem is small, and if resonance occurs, the 
voltage between one wire and ground may be many times the 
star value.” Assume a ratio of 1/10 for the coil resistance 
to its reactance and assume also that the “small percentage” 
of the star voltage is not more than 10. The voltage thereby 
produced between wires and ground would be about one .times 
star voltage. If it were exactly in phase with one of the line 
voltages to ground, the highest resultant line voltage to ground 
would be about twice star voltage. By reducing the coil re¬ 
sistance-reactance ratio and increasing the “small percentage”, 
this might be brought up to 3 times star voltage, but it would 
be hard to get it higher. Seven to eight per cent of star voltage 
in the series resonant circuit would be a liberal estimate for the 
voltage due to capacity unbalance, even if the line is not trans¬ 
posed at all. 

The authors describe an interesting series of tests and advance 
explanations of a number of effects that were observed. They 
have not, however, collected into a separate series of statements 
the conclusions which they draw from this experimental work, 
and it is difficult to decide just what inferences one is expected 
to make. The discussion of film 25 on page 147, and also in 
the fine print under Pig. 13, seems to indicate that the authors 
beheve that excessive or dangerous voltages between neutral 
and ground must have occurred, because of the large instan- 
taneous values of reactor current. On page 146, however, 
thQr state that the magnitude of the current through the earth 
cod mdieated that the maximum value of voltage between neutral 
and ground was about 1.3 times normal.” If this means 1.3 
times star voltage, it seems hardly larger than might be expected 
even without an aremg ground. I would like to ask whether 
. e aiitliore do not suppose that the excessive currents observed 
^ault and m the earth coil, in the arcing test and also in 
some of the other tests, are due to saturation in the transformers 
which were used in the connection from neutral to ground 
the 13^ kv. transfomer wae woried at 
per cent above normal voltage, with one phase grounded, even 
und^ steady state conditions, and of cbutee the exciting current 
would he conetderably larger than normal with thie exoeee^ 


normal voltage. The figure given for reactor current in the 
test for adjustment of resonance appears to indicate some effect 
due to saturation. 

It seems to me that the drawing of conclusions of general 
applicability from these tests is very considerably complicated 
by the presence of a factor so difficult to evaluate as over-satu¬ 
ration of iron. Some of the other peculiar effects shown in film 
25 may be connected with it. Certainly it must be agreed that 
this ffim is rather difficult to follow. For instance, in the 
author’s discussion of the non-oscillatory shape occasionally 
present in the trace of one of the currents on this film, they are 
apparently talking about the coil current, yet the oscillogram 
looks as though it were the fault cuiTont which has this eharae- 
teristic. 

On page 145 the authors speak of a “noticeable overcharge 
during the transient which occurred on opening the fault as 
shown by the voltage, phase 3 to ground, in films 15 and 16.” 
The trace of this voltage is too dim to bo seen on film 16 and is 
not present on film 15, unless the film is- incoi’rectly labelled. 
Presumably the effect to which they refer is that which appeal's 
in the phase voltages on the two films, however. It is due, 1 
believe, to inexactness of tuning. It may be seen that the 
frequency of the coil voltage in film 16 and the coil Current in 
film 15 slows down as soon as the free oscillation begins. The 
ratio of the frequency of this oscillation to that of the funda¬ 
mental appears to be about 8:9. If the tuning were exact, the 
reactor voltage in film 16 should be in the same or the opposite 
phase (depending on the polarity of vibrator connections) to 
the voltage on the phase from which the fault has been removed. 
The two appear to coincide at about the third maximum after 
the beginning of the free oscillation, and this apparently jiro- 
duces the overvoltage on phase one. 

Livin^ton P. Ferrlst I have given the Peterson earth 
coil some consideration from a different point of view from that 
of the authors and have had an opportunity to see several of the 
European^ installations. These I will describe very briefly and 
then outline some facts showing the effect of the device on 
induction in neighboring communication circuits. 

Rome Municipal lAne —22 miles—Twin Circuits, Two 30,- 
OOO-volt, 3-phase 42-cycle, 7500-kv-a., star-connected generators 
are connected direct to line. The transformers at the Rome end 
are delta-delta. The system was first operated isolated. Trouble 
developed with the insulation of generators at times of line 
faults. A Petersen coil was installed in the Castelle Modamo 
Station in January 1920. A visit to this station was made in 
July 1920. The chief of the station was questioned at length 
and some test records were examined. Ho was convinced that 
the action of the Petersen coil had been beneficial. This is not 
a typical installation, but if its testimony can be believed, it is 
against the presence of excessive over-voltages as otherwise 
no benefit would have resulted. This installation is decribed by 
Lombardi in L’Ellectrotechnicai August and September, 1920. 

_ AKo Italia-Line—05 Miles: 42-47 kv., 3 phase, 21,000-kv-a. 
Two star-connected auto transformers make slight changes in 
voltage between genwating station and receiving station in 
Thmm. A Petersefi coil is installed between neutral of the star- 
delta receiving transformers and ground. It had been in service 
IH ye^s at the time I interviewed Ing. Palestrino and saw the 
coil in October 1920. Previous to installation of coil, the neutral 
was isolated. Ing. Palestrino considered that the coil had been 
^neficialin reducing interruptions. A new coil of larger capac¬ 
ity was then under construction to replace the original. It was 
proposed to apply a Petersen coll to a 76-kv. circuit. The Alta 
It^a mstahatipn is described by Palestrion in UBllectro- 
techmca for July 5, 1920,' 

_ A number of other installations exist in Italy where the system 
IS bemg given serious study by a committee of the I E A 
he^ed by Prof. Lombardi who has published a number of 
articles on its theory and appKoa,tion. It wiU| be of interest to 
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know that Petersen, according to Lombardi, does not advocate 
exact resonance, but rather that the coil should have 10 to 15 
per cent less reactance than the line. This was mentioned in 
connection with a discussion of unsymmetrical capacities and 
I suggested to Lombardi that the difficulty arising from such 
dissymmeti'y could be easily overcome by transposing the circuit. 
To illustrate how practical this is, the following figm'es are pre¬ 
sented, based on experiments on a 36-mile power circuit of ver¬ 
tical configuration (one. of the most unbalanced types). Residual 
voltage, fundamental freqxiency, isolated neutral, untransposed 
line, 6.9 per cent of voltages between wires. After two trans¬ 
positions were installed on poles nearest third points, the residual 
voltage was too small to measure, but certainly less than 0.6 per 
cent. The residual voltage in this ease is a measure of the 
capacity unbalance. 

SIldus insiallation: One of the moat extensive and interesting 
applications of the Petersen system is in Switzerland. Here it 
is applied with a number of coils to a very high-voltage cable 
and transmission line network. The coils in this case have an* 


cores whereas in all other cases they had iron cores. Here 
apparently the pui*pose is to reduce damage to cable at times of 
fault by limiting fault current to the relatively small loss cur¬ 
rent rather than full charging current to ground in case of iso¬ 
lated systems or short-circuit cuiTent in case of grounded system. 
Of course, with a cable one can scarcely expect a fault to heal 
like some flashovers on a line. A high-voltage cable network 
would be about the last place to apply a Petersen coil if there 
were danger of serious transient over-voltages. I refrain from 
speaking more specifically of this Swiss case as the engineers 
responsible have not yet published their views. I have reason 
to expect they will do so in the near future. 

No information which I have been able to obtain on any 
European installation would warrant the rather vaguely 
stated final conclusion of the paper. It would seem proper 
that the authors should submit more specific evidence in its 
support. 

Now as to the bearing of this deAuee on inductive interference 
problems, a matter ignored by Petersen and all other Europeans 


COMPARiaON OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF GROUNDING THE NEUTRAL 
'From Standpoint of Residual* Voitages and Currents_ 


Under Normal Conditions 


Under abnormal conditions 
ground on one phase 


Method of 
grounding 
neutral 


Residual 

voltage 



Infinite Imped¬ 
ance (isolated) 


Zero Impedance 
(Solid Ground) 



4 

Moderate 

Resistance 


Less than Rc gen¬ 
erally larger than 
faulty phase im¬ 
pedance 

6 

Critical 

Resistance 


Residual 

current 


-=r /w Cfif 

V 3 

at Coil 
Zero at other 
end of line. 


I' 03 C g 
V 3 

at fault, be¬ 
tween 50% and 
100% of max. 
for (1). 

Zero at ends 
of line. 


neutral. 

Large com¬ 
pared with (1) 
or (2). 


Max. value 
for low imped¬ 
ance fatdt. 



Fundamental 

Residual 

voltage 

Residual 

current 

May be large 
if capacities 
are imbalanced 
to ground. 

Can be made 
unimportant if 
line is trans¬ 
posed. 

May be large 
if capacities 
are unbalanced 
to groimd. 

Can be made 
unimportant if 
line is trans¬ 
posed. 

Larger than 
(3) or (4) but 
smaller than (1) 

. C r 

3 E — 

Cg 

Zero 

Zero except 
for dissymetry 
in transformer 
voltages. 

Smaller than 
(1) when due 
to unbalanced 
capacities. 

With multiple 
grounds may be 
large. 

Much smaller 
than (1) (2) or 
(5). 

Same as (3) 
or slightly smal¬ 
ler. 


■sISRc 
Usually smal¬ 
ler than (4). 


Larger than 
(3) or (4) but 
usually smaller 
than (1) or (2). 


* _Vector sum of voltages to ground or vector sum of line currents. 

E —Normal voltage from wire to wire, ^ 

C Total direct capacity to ground pot mile of 3 wires m parallel. 

/ —Length of line in miles. _ 

// —Maximum length of line on one side of fault. ,«■ 

C r—.Residual capacity =combination of 3 direct capacities m 120 relation. 


Hannonics not of 
triple series 


Residual 

current 


Practically 
same as (2) 


Residual 

voltage 


Practically 
same as (2) 

104%— 6th 
100%—29th 


Depends on Much smaller 
unbalance of than (3) 
line capacities. 

Can be made Zero at ends 
small as desired. of line, 
by transposi¬ 
tions. 

Relative mag¬ 
nitude 100%. 


Harmonics of 
triple series 


Residual voltage 
and current 


15%—3 rd 
1/2 %—27th 



Zero except 
for dissymetry 
in transformer 
voltages and 
slight effect of 
capacity un¬ 
balance. 


Depends on 
unbalance of 
line capacities 
and dissymme¬ 
try in trans¬ 
former voltages. 


Depends on 
transformer de¬ 
sign rating ex¬ 
citation and line 
constants. 

Relative mag¬ 
nitude 100%. 


Approximates Approximates Smaller than 
( 3 ) (3) (3) much larger 

Muchvsmaller Larger than than (1). 
than (1), (2) or (1), (2) or (6). More effective 
(6). at higher fre¬ 

quencies. 


Smaller than 


Slightly lar¬ 
ger than (3) or 
( 4 ). 

Smaller than 

( 2 ). 


Lies between 
(3) and (2) de¬ 
pending on ex¬ 
tent of system. 


Smaller than 
(4). Larger than 
H) at least at 
higher frequen- 
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and not mentioned by Messrs. Conwell and Evans. To appre¬ 
ciate this it is necessary to make comparisons with other systems 
of grounding or not grounding power ohcuits. To facilitate 
such,'the foregoing table is presented. It compares the residual 
voltages and currents for different methods of gi'ounding the 
neutral of a power circuit and for different conditions, normal 
^d abnormal. As the balanced currents and voltages are 
inherently the same, irrespective of the condition of the neutral, 
they do not enter into our comparison of different systems. 
The possible inductive effects of corresponding factors of the 
several systems are, of eoiu’se, directly proportional to the mag¬ 
nitudes of those factors in their respective systems. 

From the above table, it will be noted that the Petersen 
system will, under conditions of a ground, produce inductive 
effects from voltage unbalances of the same oMer of magnitude 
as those produced by an isolated system, and that these are 
approximately three times as great as would be produced by a 
system with neutral solidly gi*ounded. Electric induction from 
this cause will affect neighboring open-wire telephone lines, but 
will have no effect on underground telephone circuits, and rela¬ 
tively little effect on telephone circuits in aerial cables, if the 
sheath is grounded. The magnetic induction from the residual 
current will obviously be verj’ much gi-eater in the ease of the 
grounded neutral system than in the case of a system gi-ounded 
through the Petersen coil or isolated. The magnetic induction 
furthermore affect uudei-ground as well as open-wire 
circuits. Theoretical studies and experience combine to indi¬ 
cate that the effects of induced voltages in ease of a fault to 
ground, considering both electric and magnetic components, 
are more severe with the solidly grounded neutral than with the 
isolated system except perhaps in case of long exposures involv¬ 
ing very high-voltage power circuits. This is largely because 
of the greater transfer of energy by magnetic induction with the 
grounded neutral. From a theoretical study of the Petersen 
coil, it would be expected that the effects under abnormal con¬ 
ditions would be quite .similar to those produced by isolated 
systems, except that the tendency to prevent the formation of 
arcing grounds would constitute a considerable advantage for 
Petersen system, as the results of an arcing ground are 
proportionately as undesirable from the standpoint of neighbor¬ 
ing telephone circuits as from the standpoint of the power system. 

Under normal load conditions, the principal effect of the Peter¬ 
sen coil is pr^tically to suppress the inductive effect of such 
triple harmonies as may arise from the transformers in a grounded 
neutrsl system, thus making it approximate the isolated system 
as re^ds the absence of induction from triple-harmonic resid¬ 
uals. So far as harmonic residuals not of the triple series are 
concerned, these remain practically the same with the Petersen 
coil as with the isolated neutral, and are capable of reduction 
by the same method, namely power circuit transpositions. 
Detailed comparisons of inductive effects from residuals 
under abnormal and normal conditions and including systems 
employing a resistance in the neutral connection, may be based 
on the table. It should be remembered that under normal load 
conditions, the inductive effects of the balanced components 
must also be considered. Under abnormal conditions, the 
inductive effects of the balanced components are generally masked 
by the much larger effect of the abnormal residuals. 

Uhdw abnormal conditions, the magnitude and phase of 
the residual current or unbalanced current to ground at all 
pomts in an isolated network or one grounded through a Petersen 
coil, may be very closely determined by considering aU three 
-phases in multiple and replacing the fault by a single-phase 
generator coimected between the 3 multipled phases and ground, 
whose voltage is equal in magnitude but opposite in phase to 
the normal voltage of the grounded conductor and whose internal 
impedance is equal to that of the fault. If we are interested 
in the actual ouiTents in the several phases, these may be 
obtained by oombimng the unbalanced currents with the nprmal 


load and charging currents. This method of analysis is very 
helpful on occasions and leads to quick results. 

In discussing the effect of the Petersen coil on the selective 
action of relays, the authors point out a real difficulty but 
may we not hope that if the advantages of the Petersen coil 
are sufficient in other respects this difficulty may be overcome. 
The authors, themselves, suggests a means of avoiding this 
difficulty if not of overcoming it, by shunting the Petersen coil 
with an automatic switch which may either solidly ground the 
neutral or cut in any desired amount of resistance. The authors 
claim that such a combination system would punish an insulator 
more than would be the ease if a solidly grounded neutral 
were employed. It is not apparent that there would be much 
difference or that it is of importance. I would suggest in t.hia 
connection, that if instead of reverting to a solidly grounded 
neutral, a moderate resistance were cut in by the switch, not 
only the insulator in question would be spared from punishment 
but, also, neighboring communication circuits. For all those 
cases which the Petersen coil may clear without interruption, 
both the power circuit and neighboring communication eireuits 
are the gainers. It remains to be determined by experience 
whether eases of the latter kind will be a sufficiently large pro¬ 
portion of the total to warrant the use of a combination system. 

I W'ish to make it clear that I do not regard the Petersen coil 
as a panacea for all inductive difficulties but merely that it is 
of sufficient importance to warrant a comprehensive, and pre¬ 
ferably cooperative, study from all points of view, to bring into 
light all the pertinent facts by which it must be judged. As 
yet, we have no experimental data bearing particularly upon 
inductive interference but, of course, data as to its effect on the 
power circuit give us a good guide as to what we may expect 
since the two are intimately related. Primarily and funda¬ 
mentally, the device must satisfy power circuit requirements. 
K this is done, we should then, in particular cases where induct¬ 
ive interference is involved, give due weight to its advantages or 
disadvantages from this and other standpoints along with those 
of all other systems in arriving at a decision as to which should 
be used. 1 thmk this is a basis upon which we may all agree. 

F. C. Hanker* Most of the comparisons made today have 
been made with the free neutral system. Such a basis of com¬ 
parison seems rather surprising when one considers the actual 
practise in power systems, the growth and inter-connection of 
systems. A number of years ago it was felt that the size of a 
transmission system or the extent of a net work would be limited 
on account of the effect of arcing grounds, a phenomenon in¬ 
cident to the operation of a free neutral system. Since that 
time, the tendency has been more and more toward the grounded 
neutral system and for that reason I believe that the basis of 
comparison of power systems would be a grounded neutral 
system. 

The Petersen coil has certain advantages if it could be worked 
in with existing power systems and if it did not in any way limit 
the pqjansion of power service. With respect to continuity of 
service, which is really the criterion of best service, which would 
be of advantage to the power company and customer, our ex¬ 
perience has shown that the grounded neutral system has had a 
far better record than was the case in the days of the free neutral 
system. This means that we must recognize the possibility of 
arc ground disturbances when the characteristics of a free 
neutral system are approached. It also follows that we must 
devise and develop protective devices that will take care of such 
disturbances, and not put a handicap on power systems and 
limit their development. It has been stated a number of times 
that there are possibilities of protector breakdown and fire hazard 
and other difficulties aS a result of magnetic induction. Ex¬ 
perience has not always home out these possibilities. When 
power systems are compared the basis should be on what promises 
to be the best service, conditions to the ciistomer, taking into 
account future growth and interconnection of systems. 
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The study of the earth coil indicates that the application is 
limited. High-voltage transmission lines or extensive cable 
systems ai*e not favorable for the application of the earth coil 
because of the high charging eun’ents involved. The earth 
coil is not suitable for application on systems where graded insu¬ 
lation or auto-transformers are employed, because the neutral 
point cannot be solidly grounded. Complicated networks ai’e 
not favorable for the application of the earth coil due to the 
difficulty of securing isolation of faulty feeders. The most 
suitable conditions for the application of the earth coil are on 
moderate voltage systems of rather limited extent, particularly 
those where duplicate transmission lines do not exist. It 
appears, therefore, that the earth coil is not suitable for general 
application on power systems. 

H. S. Warren (communicated after adjournment): The 
“Petersen earth coil,” so-called, has an important effect from 
the inductive interference standpoint. One of the most diffi¬ 
cult problems in inductive interference-prevention is that of 
avoiding the severe surges of high voltage induced in a telephone 
circuit when a fault develops on a paralleling pow'er circuit. 
Such a situation will bo clear from the following diagram. 

(Pig. 1). 


Power Service J. 



Power Distriliution 


ToleiilKtni! Ciitniit 

Fia. 1 

The transformer at A supplying power to the transmission 
circuit is showm with the neutral of its high-tension winding 
solidly grounded. Under conditions as shown, with normal 
load and the circuit balanced, no oiurrent of fundamental fre¬ 
quency will flow through the neutral comiection. When, how¬ 
ever, the insulation fails, as at C, grounding^ one phase wire 
through the fault either solidly or through an intermittent arc, 
the voltage of that phase is suddenly short-circuited through 
the grounded phase wire, fault, and earth back to the neutral, 
thereby causing a large current through the loop consisting^ of 
the faulty phase and earth. By electromagnetic induction 
tbia large current through the grounded loops sets up a large volt¬ 
age along the wires of the paralleling telephone circuit. These 
suddenly induced voltages produce various harmful effects, the 
most serious of which in recent experience is that of acoustic 

shock to telephone operators. . * 4 . 

Now as to the bearing of the Petersen earth coil on this matter. 
If the Petersen coil were used in the neutral ^ound conneotiou, 
the cuiTent at such times of fault, through the fault and the 
earth loop, would be relatively small and thereby the severe 
eleotromagneticaUy induced surges avoided. It should perhaps 
be added that the foregoing has in view more pMtic^Mly 
transmission lines of lower voltage, as compared with the highest 

voltage lines now in operation. 

If the resistance were inserted in the neutral ground connec¬ 
tion the short-circuit current through the fault wwld be. of 
course, less than with a solidly grounded neutral. By making 
the resistance high enough the induced voltage can be made as 
as desired. The method of high resistance m themeutral 
ground connection is therefore an alternative to the i^tersen 
reactor as a possible solution of this inductive mterference 

^^IMhe use of the Petersen earth coil proves feasible from the 
power standpoint, it will be of considerablu benefit from the 
standpoint of telephone service where parallels exist, lo a 
certain extent the interests of the two services are ato^for if 
the Petersen coil were objectionable from the power standpom 
by reason of cSausing large overvoltages which break down the 


power line insulation, it would for the same reason be objec¬ 
tionable from the standpoint 'of surges induced in neighboring 
telephone circuits. 

It is fundamental, of course, that the Petersen coil cannot 
be used under conditions where it is incompatible with the 
service requirements of the power companj’". It would be fruit¬ 
less to employ a preventive of interference to telephone service 
which would introduce interference to power service. However, 
the possibilities of adapting the Petersen earth coil to practical 
conditions encountered in this country have not yet been fully 
studied and it is obvious from the remarks of several speakers 
that some power engineers are more optimistic regarding the 
Petersen coil than the authors of the paper. If there is a lack 
of full understanding as to certain aspects of the functioning of 
this device and the effects and reactions which it produces under 
different conditions, the engineers interested should investigate 
these questions. 

A. E. Silver: Prom the results brought out in Messrs. 
Conwell and Evans’ paper, from the discussion offered and infor¬ 
mation from other sources, it is clear that the application and 
performance of the device is dependent upon several power 
systems characteristics, all subject to variation through a wide 
range for different systems and, for any specific system, each 
subject to variation, in a degree that cannot be predetermined, of 
such factors as total length of circuits interconnected, quality 
of line insulation changing with dust deposits and atmospheric 
conditions, arid others that must be taken into account in adjust¬ 
ing the earth coil. The coil can function ideally, if at all, for 
only one assumed set of these conditions.- Furthermore, the 
disadvantages that have been pointed out must be kept clearly 
in mind, especially the danger to apparatus insulation from 
rises in voltage to ground. Having learned, after much theorizing 
through the hard and costly school of experience, the value of the 
dead grounded neutral in protecting insulation and draining off 
abnoi-mal potentials from our power systems, w'e must not com¬ 
promise this essential safeguard without sufficient and well 
weighed reasons. 

It would appear that no rule can, at this time, be set down of 
general practicabiUty and benefit from this device. In the main 
any sj'stem under consideration must be taken up for individual 
study and determination as to successful performance, safety to 
apparatus and economy. Theoretical study alone, no matter 
how great, is inadequate and this determination cannot be made 
with assurance until sufficiently extensive experience vdth instal¬ 
lations under service conditions has been gained to give a good 
knowledge of the range of conditions under which the device 
will function successfully without sacrificing safety of apparatus 
or imposing other undue disadvantages. It may be found that 
the limits of beneficial application will embrace only small ranges. 

It therefore seems to me that operating results should be 
observed carefully and continuously for any installations of 
the earth coil now in service. While experience with additional 
installations is desirable it would, however, seem good engineet- 
ing judgment that any early installations be added only in those 
situations that appear to offer the most favorable conditions. 

Mr. Perris in his discussion, has, very properly, touched upon 
the relation of this device to the problem of inductive inter¬ 
ference control, and presented some of the theoretical aspects 
concerned. In this regard, also, the earth cod seems susceptible 
of extensive theoretical deduction as to results, but I believe 
that most of the foregoing points raised concerning it as a power 
system protective device, and other similar considerations, are 
applicable hei-e and that conclusions cannot be drawm as to prac¬ 
tical results, either beneficial or adverse, except from observa¬ 
tions of actual performance. 

To properly determine its effect upon telephone circuits, 
various telephone system characteristics as well as those of the 
power system, must be observed and given due weight. Under 
abnormal conditions in the power system, which I understand 





is the situation offering opportunity for possible benefit from 
the coil, the practical need for it has a very intimate relation to 
the characteristics of the telephone protective devices. 

Any studies or tests to determine the value or need of the 
earth coil as an inductive interference control device should, as 
Mr. Perns suggests, be made cooperatively and with all infor¬ 
mation bearing upon the subject taken to account. 

In this connection it seems pertinent to inquire the status of 
any relatively recent research work by the telephone companies 
upon their protectors that may bring improved characteristics, 
particul^ly as the arrester types with which engineers in general 
are familiar appear to have undergone no essential change for 
many years. 

R* D. Evanst Mr. Le^vis has questioned the order of prefer¬ 
ence of the various methods of grounding the neutral of power 
systems when viewed from the standpoint of continuity of serv¬ 
ice. The essentials for providing for continuous service are: 

1st. Employment of measures for prevention or reduction 
of disturbances which may result in failure of appai-atus lines 
on equipment. 

2nd. The prompt isolation of appai'atus lines on equipment 
in case of failure. 

Relay protection for the isolation of faulty parts of the power 
system has developed to a much greater extent than means for 
the prevention or reduction of disturbances. Consequently, 
the dependence for continuity of service is rightly placed on 
adequate relay protection in connection with multiple lines. 
For this reason, preference is given to the grounded neutral 
system because it best insures desired relay operation. It is 
generally recognized that faulty part of a power system should 
be promptly isolated to prevent interference with continuity 
of service. The earth coil system does not permit adequate 
mlay protection and, therefore, this system does not deserve 
better than fourth place in the order of preference, for the various 
methods of grounding from the standpoint of continuity of 
service. 

With reference to the question for the conditions of resonance 
menlaoned by Mr. Trueblood, it is to be pointed out that this 
condition may be determined'in two ways: 

1st. By adjusting the reactor to obtain a minimum current 
through a fault on one wire as indicated for the single-phase 
system of Pig. 2 of the paper. 

2nd. With normal conditions on a power system to induce 
a voltage in series with a series resonance system and adjust a 

reactor for maximum current through it. 

That these two methods of obtaining resonance are equivalent 
may be seen by the following analysis: 

If a voltage be induced in series with the reactor exactly equal 
to the voltage between one conductor and the ground, that 
oonduotor may be grounded, without changing conditions. The 
introduction of a voltage on this system cannot affect‘the capaci- 
taes, and consequently, the two conditions for obtaining resonance 
descnbed above are identical. 

Under the conations shown in Fig. 25, there was undoubtedly 
rome effect of saturation of the iron in the transformer employed 
to Conneet the earth coil in the power system. Mr. Trueblood 
appe^s to believe that the maintenance of the arcing condition 
was due to saturation which produced dissonance, causing the 
toge fault currents. It appears more logical to believe that 
the^exeess voltages were produced by the arcing condition and 
teat Jhe excess voltages were limited by the saturation of the 
transformer to approximately 1.3 times normal voltage. 

earth coil consisted of an air core reactor, higher voltages 
would be produced accompanied probably by relatively smaller 
fa^t currents. The use of the tran^ormer in such a manner to 
reduce excess voltages has been advocated in Europe by those 
favoring the. earth coil system. 

_ of the paper has revealed 

two statements which we would like modified. In case of a 
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unity for possible benefit from single make and break, the voltage between the sound wire and 
> has a ve^ intimate relation to ground may rise to slightly less than 2.73 times normal voltage 
me protective devices. between line and neutral instead of slightly less than twice line 

mine the value or need of the voltage. For the single-phase system the voltage of the sound 
erence control device should, as conductor may rise to slightly less than three times normal 
loperatively and with all mfor- voltage to ground. The context of Pig. 5 indicates that the 

° * xi . « diagram was drawn incorrectly. It should be as sliown in the 

ertinent to mquire the status of accompanying diagram. Pig. 2. 


Grounded Side 
of Transformer' 



Fig. 2 

Mr. Trueblood in his discussion appears to minimize the 
importance of excess voltages arising from abnormal conditions. 
He states that excess voltage between sound wire and ground 
will not exceed 125 per cent to 150 per cent of line voltage, these 
voltages correspond to 216 to 260 per cent of normal voltage 
between line wire and ground. Possibilities of tsxcess voltages 
on the free neutral system were pointed out but the value of the 
dead grounded neutral in protecting insulation and draining 
away abnonnal potentials was learned only through the costly 
school of experience, as Mr. Silver has just pointed out. The 
> Petersen Earth Coil System in general approaches the charac¬ 
teristics of the free neutral system and both ard subject to ab¬ 
normal voltages. In this connection, we wish to refer to a dis¬ 
cussion published in the E. T. Z., March 10, 1921, in which Dr. 
Roth cited a ease where an open circuit on which wire of a 50,000- 
volt system produced voltages of 150,000 volts to ground due 
to the action of the earth coil. He further stated that these 
voltages, as might be expected, caused the failure of the trans¬ 
former. The significance of this discussion lies in the fact that 
the series resonant relation is inherent in the earth coil system 
and that voltages may be induced in the system due to conditions 
such as the presence of other circuits and abnormals which can 
scarcely be avoided in practise. The tendency to minimize the 
importance of excess voltages would be as dangeroim with the 
earth coil system as with the free neutral system. 

3VH. Perris has described some European installations of the 
earth coil including the opinions of the operators of the 
power system. In this connection, it is to be pointed out 
that the improvement in operating conditions secured by the 
installation of a,n earth coil is not significant unless compared 
with the operation of a grounded neutral system. 

The inductive interference aspects of the earth coil system 
wer^ considei*ed by Conwell and myself during the preparation 
of the paper, and at that time, was deemed inadvisable to bring 
that phase of the subject before the Institute. The 
advantages of the earth cofi from the standpoint of inductive 
mterference are in comparison with the grounded neutral system 
Iwo of the pnnciple advantages are as follows; 

1. Reduction in harmonic residual currents in normal opera¬ 
tion, due to the high value of earth coil reactance; 

2 . Reduction of earth current in ease of a fault. 

Two of the principle disadvantages of the earth coU system 
from the standpomt of interference are: 
j increase in fundamental frequency residual current 

due td dissymmetry in line or load. ’ 

^ 2 . Under abnormal conditions the increase in residual volt- 

This latter point is of particular importance on inter-connected 
systems because with the earth coil system there is no adeauate 

system of relay protection for isolating a faulty feeder It would 

toiwTT’ ““Tx”: to Piflk” ti, lines to isolate the 
faulty feeder, and during this tame the large residual voltage 
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migh t, produce noise interference. If such a condition arises 
the change from a grounded neutral to an earth coil system 
would change the type of interference ti’ouble from that due to 
high induced voltage at fundamental frequency existing momen¬ 
tarily to that of noise interference lasting a much greater length 
of time. 

More important, however, than the considerations discussed 
above is the general question of the desirability of the earth coil 
from the standpoint of the power system. If the earth coil 
produces troubles similar to arcing grounds or produces excessive 
potentials, then failure of pow'er apparatus will follow. Hence, 
the application of the earth coil as an interference remedial mea¬ 
sure is dependent, primarily, upon its satisfactory operation 
from the viewpoint of the power system. 

The most significant fact in connection with the discussion 
of the merits and limitations of the earth coil system is the fact 
that all the power men who have expressed themseh’es in the 
discussion are in agreement on the point that the Petersen Earth 
Coil System is not of general application. Mr. Lewis stated 
that the field of the reactor at the present time would seem to be 
limited to moderate voltage and moderate length systems. Mr. 
Hanker stated that it appears that the earth coil is not suitable 
for general application on power systems, and that the most 
suitable condition for the application of the earth coil is on 
moderate voltage systems of rather limited extent, Mr. Warren 
has stated that the Petersen coil (as an interference measure) 
cannot be used under conditions where it is incompatible with 
the service requirements of the power company. 

R. N. Gonwelli Realizing that the Petersen Earth Coil 
may be considered from tw’o points of view, the authors pre¬ 


ferred, in this paper, to consider the device only in the field which 
it was originally designed to fulfill, i. e., as an arc suppressing 
device, for the suitability of the device as a remedial measure 
in cases of inductive interference must depend upon its accept¬ 
ability and proper functioning as a suppressor. The tests were 
designed to show the suitability of the device both as an arc 
suppressor and as a remedial device for interference to signal 
lines. The effect of the Petersen Earth Coil on adjacent signal 
lines, based on these tests, has been covered in the report of the 
Inductive Interference Committee, N. E. L. A. and presented 
at the Forty-fifth Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. May 15-19, 
1922. As a result of the information obtained, both with regard 
to the operation of the coil on the power system and its effect on 
adjacent lines, it was decided that the device w'as not suitable 
for the purpose for which it was recommended. 

Mr. Ferris refers to an extensive installation of the Petersen 
system in Switzerland and states that **the coils in this case have 
air cores, whereas in all other eases they have iron cores. I 
have been advised that some of the coils on this system also have 
iron cores, installed to limit the overpotentials as explained by 
Mr. Evans. 

Some difficulty has been experienced through over-potentials 
in those sections equipped with air core coils, which resulted 
ultimately, in the failure of transformers. 

It is noticable that all of the power engineers taking part in 
the discussion, emphasize the advantages of the solidly grounded 
system and since the Petersen Coil System approaches the 
ungrounded system in characteristics, the use of such a device 
appears to be a step backward. 
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It has been apj^e^edfor many years that the presence of moisture in the soU surrounding underground cable 
w^of assistance m dusip^ing the heat generated wUhin the cable. But liiOe was definitely known, however, of the 
exact changes tn the iherrnal conduchviiy of soils caused by the presence of moisture. The following article shows that 
^ ^ Wedomtnant part. The relative thermal conductivity of various types of perfectly dry soUs, such as 

sand clay, gravel, etc., c^ers a range from only one to two, while .he addition of moisture increases the range to 
five times or more that of dry soils. ^ 

The articU also includes a bibliography on the heating of underground cables, giving reference to 59 papers on the 
subject in English, French and German. v j oc, puptyrs on me 


W ITHIN recent years numerous ways have been 
suggested of working undwground cables at in¬ 
creased load capacities. Some of the most 
promising methods have been: 

(a) To decrease the temperature coefficient of di¬ 
electric energy loss by improving the quality of the 
insulation in high tension cables, thus allowing the 
cables to be safely worked at higher temperatures. 

(b) To use a blackened sheath, consequently obtain¬ 
ing a better surface radiation to the duct air. 

(c) To use forced ventilation of the duct air. 

(d) To fill up the air space in duets with water, com¬ 
pound, etc. In fact, anything that offers better heat 
conduction than still air. 

^ (e) To carry away the heat by circulating water 
either directly through the ducts or through piping laid 
in the empty spaces of the ducts. 

(f) To keep the surrounding soil thoroughly soaked 
mth water, especially at hot spots, by la 3 dng porous 
tile piping just over the conduit. 

(g) To use very porous ducts in conjunction with a 
porous pipe through the center of conduit cross- 
section so that water would gradually seep through 
and in rapid evaporation to the surrounding dry soil 
carry away a large part of the heat. 

(h) To avoid all sources of external heat such as 
steam mains or undue absorption of sun rays. In 
this particular, the black surface of asphalt streets 
when fully exposed absorbs a great deal of heat from 
the sun. 

(i) Lastly, and most important of all, to study care¬ 
fully each individual conduit system and determine 
where the hot spots are and at what period of the year 
they need the closest watching. By some one or a 
combmation of the above methods the heating at 
hot spots can be brought down to correspond uniformly 
with the rest of the conduit length. 

The heat conducting path is a series path through 
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the cable insulation, duct air, duct walls, concrct* 
shell (if any) and finally into the surrounding soiK 
Obviously, the relative temperature drops through th»? 
different sections of the series path will deterniint* 
the effectiveness of the above cooling methods. Fi»r 
instance, if the greater part of the temperature dr (}|4 
occurred from copper to outer surface of duct wallf^. 
or concrete, there would be little gain in saturatiiHi 
the surrounding soil with water. Some other methfif l 
would then have to be used, such as outlined in sub¬ 
heading (c) or (e). 

Fortunately, it is now fairly well established that 
in the average well constructed conduit line a very 
appreciable part of the total temperature drop, espe¬ 
cially^ at hot spots is in the surrounding soil. AnythiniMS 
that increases the thermal conductivity of this soil in 
therefore worth considering. It is the purpose of 
this article to describe some thermal conductivity testn 
made on soils containing different percentages of mois- 
riire and to compare the results with those of other 
investigators. 

Two previous investigators have published resultn 
of interest.^ With dry sand and soils the agreement 
between their thermal conductivity values is good but. 
there is a very great difference with wet sand and soils. 
Kennelly found that the thermal conductivity of wet 
sand was 2.4 times that of dry sand and that the ther¬ 
mal conductivity of wet sandy Soil was only 1.3 times 
that of dry sandy soil. Teichmuller, on the other 
hand, foimd a corresponding ratio for sand of 5.2 to 3. 
Now, it is apparent that if Kennelly^s results are cor¬ 
rect artificial soaking of soil would not prove a very 
effective means of cooling. Tiechmuller’s results are 
much more encouraging. Our work was undertaken 
to determine why there was such a large discrepancy 
in their findings and, in particular, to make a. closer 
study of moisture effects. 

1. “Heatingr of Copper Wires,” KenneUy and Shepard, A. 

1. E. B., Vol. 26,1907, pp. 969-995. 

2. ‘‘Heatini: of Cables,” TeiolumiUer and Human, E, T Z.. 

June, 1906, 679. 
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Summary OF Results 

Profiting by the experience of the above investi¬ 
gators we were able to design our apparatus and con¬ 
duct tests in a way that promised reasonably satis¬ 
factory returns. Before goinginto the details a summary 
will be given and a comparison made with the work 
of Kennelly and Teichmuller. 

Thermal Cond/uctivity of Sand. We first made a 
laboratory study of a representative unsifted builders 
sand. It was neither coarse nor fine but of medium 
texture and all pebbles of appreciable size were removed. 
When well tamped the amount of moisture required-to 
saturate it completely was more than 15 per cent by 
weight but the sand would not hold this moisture 
long enough for test purposes, allowing some of it to 
drip gradually out of the test cylinder. From 9 to 10 



TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCE DEG. CENT. 

BETWEEN INNER & OUTER TUBES 

1—Thermal Conductivity of Builders Sand 

The curves represent the thennsJ conductivity of four sspinples of sand 
having respectively 9 per cent. 4.2 per cent, 1.6 per cent and 0.15 per cent 
of water by weight. The unit of thermal conductivity is defined as the 
watts flow of heat per square cm. per one deg. cent, temperature drop per 
cm. length. 

per cent moisture by weight seemed to be the highest 
practicable amount. Teichmuller also found this to 
be true but Kennelly gives test data with 12. 7 per cent 
moisture for a fine sifted quartz sand, mesh 0. 25 mm. 
The much finer texture of his sand no doubt held the 
moisture better than the coarser sand we used. The 
practical lesson learned from this is that sand of the 
ordinary kind surrounding conduit lines cannot be 
expected to hold more than IQ per cent moistwe with¬ 
out draining due to gravity unless water is continuously 
supplied either naturally or artificially. 

After preliminary trials and checks of accmacy 
the curves given in Pig. 1 were taken on the builders 
sand described above. Each pbi^ these curves 
represents a continuous run of about 24 hours. It 
required thr^ months to complete the set of curves in 
Fig. 1 alone. The entire work extended over a period 
of more than phe year. The water-jacketed cylinder 


used in this work is illustrated in Fig. 2 and will be 
dealt with in detail later. 



Fiq. 2—Apparatus Used nr Determination op Thermal 
Conductivity op Soils , 

The pany end of the tube is open for the removal of the soil sample. 
The felt, and the ring, which holds it in place over the end of the tube, are 
shown •hn.ngiTig OD a bolt just under the brass tube. The wood plug 
which fits in the end of the tube is shown on the comer of the table beside 
Qie contact-making voltmeter. Tests ware made with tube to a vertical 
position. 



Fia. 3 —Comparison op Thermal Conductivity op Sand and 
Soil as Measured by Three Different Investigations 

(а) Clean yellow bxiilders sand. (Author.) 

(б) Fine white quartz sand, mesh 0.26 mm. (Kennelly.) 

(c) Clean yellow sand.'-N (Teldimuiler.) 

(<0 Ciurve (c) reconstructed. 

(e) Y^ow sand (flay soil. (Author.) 

(/) Ftoe sandy soil. (Kemidly.) 

(ff) Normal or average sandy soil. (Teicflimuller.) 

The values in Fig. 1 were averaged and plotted as 
a thermal conductivity vs. per cent moisture curve in 
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Pig. 3 (se© curve a’^). Now let us compare this curve 
with similar curves for sand obtained by Kennelly 
and Teichmuller. Kennelly used a fine grain quartz 
sand sifted through a 0.25 mm. mesh. His curve is 
given as (b) in Fig. 3. It would be expected, as will 
be shown later, that this curve should show slightly 
lower thermal conductivity than (a) because of the 
finer grained sand. Withttow moisture content (from 
0 to 2 per cent) the agreement between (a) and (b) 
is reasonable but at higher percentage moisture the 
curves rapidly diverge. 

Teichmuller used an ordinary sand, presumably 
similar to ours. His curve is given as (c). The ther¬ 
mal conductivity values agree almost exactly with ours 
at extremely low and high moisture contents. His 
intermediate value of 4.2 per cent is much higher 
however, giving his curve a different shape. The fact 
that the disagreement in only with the intermediate 
percentage of moisture content is significant in the light 
of our e^erience. We had a great deal of trouble 
in obteining reliable data over this intermediate range 
of moisture content. The moisture had a tendency to 
migrate in the test tube, accumulating atone section and 
leaving another diy. These unstable conditions caused 
inaccuracies that were overcome only after several 
trials and a close study of "cause and effect.’" 

If the 4.2 per cent moisture point on Teichmuller’s 
curve (c) is ignored a curve can be constructed thrdugh 
the remaining two points that almost coincides with 
our curve (a). This reconstructed curve is shown in 
broken line as (d). 

Thermal Conductivity of Clay Soil After the meas¬ 
urement on builders sand were completed we tried a 
well pulverized yellow clay sub-soil but soon found 
It had a tendency to dry and cake around the heated 
inner tube because of the high temperature gradient 
here. The clay would "bake out” and cake at tem¬ 
peratures as low as 50 deg. cent, with a considerable 
d^ease in its thermal conductivity. This same 
characteristic has been noted in the clay surrounding 
duct lines that have operated at relatively high tem¬ 
perature. 


throughout, but the run with 8.5 per cent moisture 
was disappointing. The moisture migrated to the 
outer radius of the tube leaving a dry shell of soil 
surrounding the imer heated tube. This point was 
therefore ignored in drawing curve (e) in Fig. 3. As 
^n be seen from the ci^e the migration of moisture 
had the effect of lowering the 8.5 per cent point of 
thermal conductivity from 0.0056 to 0.00335 watt 
flow of heat per square cm. per one deg. cent, tempera¬ 
ture drop per cm. length. (In brief, watts/cm.Vone 
deg. cent). 

Kennelly s curve for sandy soil is given as curve (/) 
in Pig. 3. It shows hardly any difference between dry 
and saturated soil and is likewise much lower in thermal 
conductivity than our curve (e). Curve (/) is similar 
in form to his curve for sand (6) and the relative pro- 



A mixture of 2/3 clay and 1/3 builders sand was then 
tried. This also had a tendency to cake in some 
instances but on the whole we were able to obtain some 
very satisfactory measurements. These are given in 
ig. 4. The maximum percentage of moisture tried 
was 15 per cent by weight.. The finely divided sandy 
soiLseemed to hold moisture much better than the pure 
sand used in the first test, allowing this higher moisture 
content. The saturation point was higher than 18 
per cent. A lower percen^ge of water was used to be 
on the safe side and to avoid instability of results by 
leakage of water during test. 

+ soil the percentage and dis- 

tnlmtion of moisture, etc. were noted before and after 
each run. During the runs with 0,89, 3.87 and 15.0 
per cent moisture all conditions remained quite stable 


portions of these two curves fall in about the same ordei 
as our curves (a) and (e). 

Teichmuller published only one measurement on a 
soil which he designates as "normal” or "average” 
soil. It is presuinably an average sandy clay soil such 
as usually found in trenching or excavating; His one 
measurement was made with 12 per cent moisture in 
the soil and using this as a guide we have drawn in a 
short section of curve (flf) in Pig, 3 to show how closely it 
can be made to agree wdthbut corresponding curve (e). 

On the whole, our results and Teichmuller’s agree 
^tisfactorily. We do not claim absolute accuracy for 
these results but when the conditions of test are care¬ 
fully considered it would seem that they are more 
accurate tha.n Kennelly’s. All three investigators 
followed Similar methods in that they made use of 
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concentric cylinders with the soil packed in between. 
The inner cylinder served as the source of heat and the 
outer was water-jacketed. End effects were corrected 
for in all cases. The real difference lay in the cross- 
sectional dimensions of the cylinders. These dimen¬ 
sions are tabulated below: 


TABLE 1 


Investigator 

Length of 
outer tube 

Ft. 

Dlam. outer 
tube 

In. 

Dlam. inner 
cylinder 

In. 

kenndly. 

9.1 

3.06 

0.128 A 0.045 

Teichmuller. 

12.6 

7.90 

2.05 

Author. 

7.0 

6.00 

1.00 



In an investigation of this type the cross-section of 
soil tested is relatively small and because of this the 
aim should be to assure; 

(1) That there is always good contact between the 
surfaces of the soil and test terminals and that the 
soil remains well packed. 

(2) That the moisture in the soil remains uniformly 
distributed, especially around the inner cylinder. 

(3) That the area of surface contact between soil 
and inner cylinder be a maximum, consistent with a 
reasonable volume of soil and diameter of outer cylinder. 

(4) That th€! ratio between the diameters of outer 
and inner cylinders be a minimum, consistent with 
above conditions, thereby reducing the temperature 
gradient around the inner cylinder. 

An examination of the dimensions in Table I will 
show that the test cylinders used by Teichmuller and 
the author fulfilled these conditions while Kennelly’s 
did not. As inner cylinder Kennelly used a wire of 
0.128-in. diameter. He checked this with a still 
smaller wire of 0.046-in. diameter and found that they 
gave the same results. The reason for this is easily 
explained. The high temperature gradient in the 
soil immediately surrounding the wires forced the mois¬ 
ture towards the outer cylinder, leaving a shell of dry 
soil around the wires. In both cases, then, he actually 
measured the thermal conductivity of an inner shell 
of dry soil and outer shell of moist soil, and since the 
inner shell plays the predominating part his measure¬ 
ments are more representative of dry soil than wet. 
His measurements on well dried sand and soils are 
more acceptable and agree quite well with those niade 
by the other two investigators as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 

Thermal Conductivity of Dry Sand, Soil, etc. 


Material 

1 Invei^ator 

Author 

TeichmuUw 

EenneUy 

Clean yellow sand.. 

0.00306 

6.00310 

• • 

Clean white sand (fine)... 



0.00266 

Yellow sandy soil............. 

0.00280 


0,00284 

Fine sandy soil..... 

- f • . 


0.00209 

Cru^d quartz (me^ 0.86 nun.) 



0.00337 

Fine sandy gravel (mesh 0.5 


/• '■ - J'- ■ 


mm.)..... 



0.00290 

Clean gravel... 


0.00436 , 

■■■ 


The above tabulation would indicate that the dry 
thermal conductivity is somewhat dependent upon the 
size, shape and arrangement of the particles making up 
the material, or rather upon the volume of air inter¬ 
spaced with the particles. Coarse grained materials 
such as sand and gravel have better thermal con¬ 
ductivity than fine grained soil, just the opposite result 
that one might expect, but it is a known fact that within 
certain limits the percentage by volume of air in granu¬ 
lar materials is inversely proportional to the size of 
the particles. We made no attempt to investigate this 
phase of the problem and it is pointed out simply as an 
interesting side light. 

A comparison of the above tabulation of dry soils 
with the ..moisture curves in Fig. .3 will show that 
moisture is the predominating factor rather than the 
kind of material. The thermal conductivity of the 
dry soils covers a range from 0.002 to 0.0047 watt per 
cm.® per one deg. cent., while the addition of moisture 
caused an increase to 0.017 and would have caused a 
still further increase if the test samples had been 
completely saturated. This would lead to the con¬ 
clusion that it is immaterial what kind of soil surrounds 
a conduit line except in-so-far as the ability of this 
soil to absorb and retain moisture is concerned. 

The investigation has proved conclusively that the 
presence of moisture in soils is very effective in con¬ 
ducting heat away from underground lines. Further 
study should be directed towards determining: 

(1) Those soils that are best adapted to absorption 
and retention of natural moisture. 

(2) Those soils that are best adapted to artificial 
means of moisture saturation. 

Part II^—Description and Details of Test 

The first part of this article covers in a general way 
the more important and useful results of the investiga¬ 
tion. In this second part the details vdll be dealt with. 

When the work was first started ithe results were 
very erratic. As an illustration, some preliminary 
measurenaents on builders sand are plotted in Fig. 5. 
The temperature was raised and lowered in steps, as 
indicated by the arrows. In this way one or more 
“heat cyles" were completed and if the measurements 
and test conditions had been accurate and stable the 
“heat cycles” would have been narrow and uniform, 
similar in appearance to those in Figs. 1 and 4. Instead 
the measurements plot in a haphazard manner, especi¬ 
ally those on very moist sand. By a process of elimina¬ 
tion this;erratic behavior was found to be due to: 

(a) The high temperature to which the inner tube 
was heated, which caused the moisture to vaporize 
and then condense against the cold wall of the outer 
cylinder. A temperature of the inner tube of about 
SO’deg. c6nt. seemed to be the highest for accurate 
results, 

(b) During the preliminary work we had no means 
pf constant current control of heating element. Even 
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small fluctuations of current caused appreciable orors. 

(c) The outer and inner cylinders were not con¬ 
nected together, electrically and grounded, at one end. 
Consequently when the sand was moist it furnished a 
resistance parallel to the inner tube and in attempting 
to measure the resistance of inner tube for determina¬ 
tion of temperature an error was introduced. 

(d) The inner tube used in preliminary work was of 
brass. The temperature coefficient of brass is smaller 
than that of copper and change in resistance, even 
when carefully measured with potentiometer, woiild not 
accurately indicate small changes in temperature. 
This trouble was eliminated by substituting a copper 
tube. 


properly prepared soil, packing it down firmly during 
filling with a concentric disk spacer. In this way the 
inner cylinder was accurately centered. The cylinders 
were left in a vertical position throughout the heat run 
as we found this gave more satisfactory results. There 
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Pig. 6— Dimensional Sketch oe Test Tujus 

w^ not only a better circulation of the cooling water 
but also the moistime in the soil would remain more 
uniformly distributed around the inner cylinder. 

It required on an average about four hours to reach 
constant temperature conditions but for convenience 
and also to be on the safe side we usually let the run 
continue over night, taking all measurements the next 
morning. . 

Credit and appreciation are freely given to Dr C P 
St^etz and Mr J. L. R. Hayden for their valuable 
advice and aid in this work, and to Mr. D. A. Ballard 
for his untinng assistance. 
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The results were not published at that time but were 
made available to engineering committees and operating 
companies actively engaged in a study of heating in 
underground cables. Publication at the present time 
is prompted by the Preliminary Report of the British 
Electrical Research Association on “The Heating of 
Buried Cables,” which appeared in the Journal of 
the I. E. E., February, 1921. Recognition was made 
in this admirable and extensive report of the influence 
of moisture in the soil surrounding buried cables. No 
substantiating data, however, were submitted and it 
is felt that the present article contributes something 
in that respect. 

Heating in underground cables has received a great 
deal of theoretical and practical consideration in the 
past and many articles have been published on the 
subject. During the course of our work a thorough 
canvass of the literature was made and a bibliography 
prepared containing reference to articles that throw 
light on the problem. The bibliography is given 
with the present paper in the hope that it may prove 
useful to other engineers. 

Although this bibliography covers a great amount of 
work it is surprising how little progress has actually 
been made in placing the theory and practise of heating 
in cables on a practical working basis. In the writer's 
opinion this is due to a lack of coordinated and syste¬ 
matic effort. The problem is big and requires a really 
tremendous amount of coordinated work to place it 
beyond the preliminary stage in which it is now. The 
work undertaken by the British Research Association 
is a step in the right direction and should be supported 
by similar work in other countries. 
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work of the British Research Association should be supported by 
similar work in other countries. In this country w'e have had 
for two or three years a Cable Research Committee of which 
the speaker is the Chairman, and which is a sub-committee of 
the proper technical committees of the Araorican Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the National Electric Light Association, 
and the Association of Edison Illuminating Companies. 

We have recently undertaken an investigation on the maximum 
permissible temperatme of paper-insulated load-covered cables, 
and we w^ere prompted to do that by the remarkable differencas 
of opinion which were expressed at the symposium on the sub¬ 
ject before this Institute at the Convention a year ago. We 
have, therefore, secured a fund for research and have arranged 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to conduct the 
investigation on this question of maximum permissible tempera¬ 
ture, and it may be of interest to you to leajrn that tlie first 
check covering the expense of the research has been for\varded 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and we are meeting 
with the research men today to start the investigation. 

R. W. Atkinsont The author has rightly emphasized 
moisture as of far greater importance than any other variation 
of soil conditions. 

Until we have complete data of underground couditiona, such 
as this paper shows to be necessary, in order to bo .safe wdien 
desigmng new under^ound systems we must estimate eanying 
capacities by taking into consideration the conditions of poorest 
present systems. 

Data on these variables will make it possiblo to predict con¬ 
ditions, to design cheaper systems and help in their operation. 

If conditions are found unfavorable steps may bo taken tmvard 
improving them. 

somewhat difficult to see how this work 
of Mr. Shanklin’s can be applied to practical use at the present 
tune, because we have no control over the soil conditions or 
over the moisture conditions, so that in estimating the eaiTj'ing 
oap^ity of cables, it is in general necessary to assume very bad 
Conditions of soil conductivity. 


of Cables,” J. TeiehmuUer and P. Humann, 
E. T, Z., pp. 579-585, June 21, 1906. 
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E. T. Z., pp. 813-814, August, 30,1906, 
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Discussion 

». W. Ropen As Mr. Shanklin stated, the British Reaeaj*Pli 
Association is domg similar work along these lines, and thdr 
results show some variations that we unaccounted for and 
which,^ perhaps, may be solved by Mr. Shanklin’s data. 

Then tests were ah made on buried cables, out in the bnen 
of moisture must have varied from day to day’ 
and the tests extended over a period of several weeks Or mn-ntbs’ 
and apparently it must have rained now and then diiTin +b I 
that of tho “.lSX 
md did not account for m the heating of the cables would b^ 


----- i/xujjori-y or 1.110 SOU which is of 

considerable importance, and that is the thermal capacity or 
specific heat. The carrying capacity of a cable is veiy much 
influenced by the thermal capacity of the soil. Usually a cable 
IS operated at its full load only for a very short period of the day— 
dunng the hours of peak load-and the thermal capacity is of 
gre^ importance, because it determines the overload capacity 
of the cable durmg the peak period. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Shankhn did not give the thermal capacity of the soil at the same 
tme. It might possibly be derivable from histest data, even 

In Europe, cables are very largely buried in the ground with¬ 
out being placed m ducts, and it is obvious that the influence of 
soil moistme ^ be greater in the case of such cables than in 
the casa of cables m ducts, because in the latter case there is 
necessarily a more or less dry layer through whfeh the heat 
must escape m gettmgfromthe cable to thesoil. Whenarmored 
cables are buried m the soil, and the soil is fairly moist th?^^ 
mg cap^ity is surprisingly greater than in the case of Ss 
tod m duote in ordin «7 sol -Ihave not ttHsTI 
but they are available in existing literatnm nn/i ’ 

it ^ wMo to look into lo‘’!S:SC^^ 

o»bUsdn«tlymthsgxo«ndtoobteintI.eenteaLtyteg^Lt 

problems oflor msny diffloS;ies 
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an untiring patience. This is especially so in this investi¬ 
gation described by Mr. ShankUn, where the unstability of the 
moistiu’e content of the soil gave considerable trouble. 

The conductivity curves Fig. 1 and 4 seem to indicate a de¬ 
creasing thermal conductivity of the moist sand and soil as the 
heating continues. I take this to be due to a possible loss of 
moisture or a re-arrangement of the moisture in the material. 
(Since the conductivity of dry sand clay soil was only 0.0028 
u>/cm.* deg. cent, and that of water about 0.0057 it indicates 
that the high value of 0.014 to 0.020 obtained on the 15 per cent 
moisture mixture was due to convection currents in the water. 

The rapid decrease of the co-eflGlcient of thermal conductivity 
with increasing temperature gradients for the 15 per cent mois¬ 
ture mixture also indicates convection currents, since the heat 
transfer curve for a steam heated pipe in a tank of water has a 
somewhat similar shape. Due to this convection, it is probable 
that the co-e£fioient of thermal conductivity will depend to 
some extent upon the depth of the moist soil through which the 
heat is flowing. It would be interesting in this connection to 
explore the moist soil temperatures radially in the sample tested 
and thus be able to see if the oo-e£5oient of thermal conductivity 
remained constant for various points distant from the heater. 

The author mentioned the fact that some difficulty was en¬ 
countered in the measurement of the inner tube temperature 
by the resistance method. The writer has had similar experi¬ 
ences in experimental tests and prefers to measure temperatures 
of such inaccessible places by thermocouples. 

This investigation shows the possibilities of reducing the 
cable temperatures by moist soil. Of the other methods men¬ 
tioned by the author the most promising ones are by the use of 
forced air or water streams through the cable duets. 

C. J. Fechheimer: The author states on the first page 
that it is possible by blackening the sheath to dissipate some¬ 
what more. heat. I wonder whether that was appreciable. 
The increase in heat dissipation due to blackening must come in 
consequence of the increase in radiation. I am of the opinion 
that the amount of heat that is dissipated by radiation is com¬ 
paratively small, because the heat thus dissipated is proportional 
to the difference between the fourth powers of the absolute 
temperatures; and unless there be considerable differences in 
temperature, not much heat is dissipated by that means. In 
general most of the heat that is dissipated at ordinary worldng 
temperatures from cables or even frpm the outside surfaces of 
machines, or from self-cooled transformers, is brought about 
by natural or free convection currents of air, rather than by 
radiation. 

This question of natm*al convection cuiTents brings up a 
second point, namely, the influence of air pockets in affecting 
the thermal conductivity of almost any kind of material in 
which such air pockets ocom*. The influence of such air pockets 
changes very materially with their size. If the air pockets are 
very minute, heat that passes through them must flow by thermal 
conduction, whereas when they become of any considerable 
size, some natural convection currents ai’e added. It is well 
known that if the air pockets are, say, one-tenth of an inch across 
more heat is transmitted by natural convection currents than by 
conduction. That is a very important point in all thermal con¬ 
ductivity problems; the influence of air pockets must be con¬ 
sidered very carefully. 


The aiithor speaks of the size of the granules and states that 
the larger the granules, the better is the thermal conductivity. 
If I read his paper correctly, I understand him to attribute this 
to the fact that the volume of air which is entrapped between 
granules is smaller the larger the granules are. That probably 
accounts for some of the difference, but I am of the opinion 
that the thermal conductivity was altered more by the fact that 
with larger granules the air pockets were larger, and therefore 
the natural convection currents were considerably greater; 
consequently the apparent conductivity of the coil was increased. 

It is interesting to note also, in Fig. 3 in the paper, the rapid 
increase in thermal conductivity as the percentage moisture is 
increased for the higher values of moisture. As water begins to 
displace the air particles that are trapped between the solid 
particles of the soil, the thermal conductivity is not increased 
very much—there are still enough an pockets to offer considerable 
resistance to the flow of the heat. It is only when the voids 
begin to become negligible due to the last water that is forced 
into the soil, that the thermal conductivity is raised considerably. 
Perhaps that may account for some of the di.screpanoies between 
Mr. Shanklin’s tests and those of the authors to whom he refers. 

The question of air pockets comes up very frequently, indeed, 
in engineering practise. For instance, in the building of houses 
it is well known if hollow tiles are used, and the air pockets are 
very large, the appai*ent thermal conductivity is fairly high; 
but if some finely divided material such as sawdust is put in, 
so as to make the individual air pockets quite small, then the 
thermal conductivity is materially increased, and less fuel is 
required to heat the building. 

Nature has also taken care of this matter of air pockets in the 
mariner in which some of the animals have been provided with 
clothing—^for instance, the sheep with wool, or the duck with its 
type of feathers, eiderdown, both of which are known to possess 
very low thermal conductivity, for the reason that the air pockets 
are quite minute. 

G* B. Shanklins In reference to Mr. Roper’s remarks, 1 am 
cognizant of the valuable work just started by his Cable Research 
Committee and am sure all members of the Institute anticipate 
great things from this work. Regarding the work of the British 
Research Association, Mr. Roper is right in accounting for some 
of the variations in results as due to moi.sture content of the soil. 
In any study of thermal characteristics, the distribution of mois¬ 
ture must be known, and preferably under control. This is 
particularly so where cable is buried directly in the ground. 

I agree with Mr. Del Mar that parallel data on thermal capacity 
of soils containing different percentages of moisture are equally 
desirable. It is unfortunate that the procedure of our work 
made it impossible to obtain complete heating and cooling curves, 
necessary in determining thermal capacity. In a few oases we 
did get complete heating cm*ves from which at least an approxi¬ 
mate idea of thermal capacity can be derived. Without careful 
checking, -however, these data could not be relied upon. 

Mr. Fechheimer’s discussion of air pockets is quite timely. 
It is generally recognized that they play an important part. In 
this respect the variations in thermal conductivity of paper 
insulated cables should be borne in inind. The degree of fillin g 
and looseness of lead sheath account almost entirely for these 
variations. 
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oil. In spite of the greatest care taken to reproduce 
ideuticd conditions as nearly as possible, successive 
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disruptive tests made on the same oil differ from Zlh ® a® transformers, at a transformation 

other far beyond the possible errors of observ^ion y'®™ ’^eP* “ “early 
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other far beyond the possible errors of observation. 

To study this phenomenon of the erratic behavior 
01 oil, and its possible cause and explanation, 500 
successive tests were made with the same sample of 
01 under constant conditions. A large sample of 
oil was chosen, the circuit opened immediately after 
each discharge, and the discharge current limited by 
resistance in the low-tension circuit, so as to give little 
detenoration of the oil (by- carbonization, etc.) during 
the test, and the deterioration allowed for, as further 
descnbed. In commercial testing of oil/usually small 
Hat disks with sharp edges are used as electrodes, to 
give a combination of the effect of a uniform field and 


the potentiometer method (shunt and series resistance), 
eing the method least liable to give voltage wave 
distortion. The voltage was raised at the same con¬ 
stat rate in all tests, one volt per second on the low- 
voltage side of the transformers, at a transformation 

l*Q+-|^ rx-F COA. _ r ji •».* 


the edge effect, ‘wh;;;: h<rw:a;;i: de^:^ Z foreachhund^. 'This 

^ material, as u^ly a uuifonn ^tio 580 


aielectne strength of a materia.!, as nearly a uniform 
field as possible must be used, and a field which can 
be accurately calculated. This is the case with the 
field between spheres at moderate distance from each 
other. Therefore a sphere ^ap was used. In view of 
the high dielectric strength of oil, and to avoid excessive 
voltage a gap of two mm, was used between spheres of 
one cm. diameter. The spheres were of molybdenum, 
as experience had shown that tungsten and molybdenum 
are least liable to pitting under the discharge. After 
each test the spheres were wiped off in the same manner, 
under the oil, by a wiper kept under the oil and the oil 
allowed to settle the same length of time before each 
test. The oil was filtered hot through a number of 
layers of hot and dry filter paper, and carefully protected 
from dust and moisture. The same source of voltage 
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the same as could be determined, and much more 
unifoim than is necessary to get consistent results in 
air. The voltage was read on the low-tension side of 
the tranformers, as this checked to be accurate within 
less than one per cent. 

^Nevertheless, the observed breakdown voltages in 
the successive tests differed enormously, and in entirely 
erratic manner, by as much as a hundred per cent. 

r volume of oil used, there was 

a slight deterioration which became noticeable after 
more than 200 tests. Therefore the tests were divided 
mto five successive groups of one hundred each, and 
the average value calculated for each hundred. This 


*■' con j. 1 V.WW-1/CUJS1UI1 aiue, 

ratio 580 to 1) for the successive five sets of hundred 
tests, 

eo = 96, 96, 91, 89, 86 

showing a slight and increasing deterioration. 

To allow for this, in working up the tests, not the 
voltage e of each individual test was used, but its dif¬ 
ference from the average voltage of the hundred tests 
to which it belonged, that is z = e - ^o. 

Using these differences a; = e - e,, the effect of 
detenoration was sufficiently eliminated, and all 500 
readings could be combined. The number of break- 
doi^s y observed at each voltage difference x is given 
in the second column of the following table, and plotted 
as y m Fig. 1, marked by circles, with x as abscissas. 

As seen, the values of y do not lie oh a smooth curve 
but va^ ^rratically, hut their grouping is similar to 
that which would be expected from a set of values 
scattering by probability around an average value 
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A number of probability curves were calculated by 
the s A method^, in the attempt to fit the relation 
between x and y. 

It was found that all the data could not be repre¬ 
sented by one probability curve, but the probability 
curve calculated from the positive x values—^that is, 
the voltage e above the average eo—did not fit the 
negative x values, and inversely. 

However, the y values from a; = -h 9 to a; = — 22, 
comprising 84 per cent of the observations, can be well 
represented by the probability curve 
y = 24.8 €“0 0051 (*-3)* 

This probability curve is shown in Fig. 1. It fits 
the observations fairly well, except that for high values 
of voltage, the observations drop below the probability 
curve, the more so the higher the voltage; that is, the 
breakdown occurs at lower voltage than given by the 
probability curve. At very low voltages, the obser¬ 
vation seem to be higher than the probability curve, 
but in this range their number is too small to be con¬ 
clusive. 

The explanation which suggests itself is as follows; 

The disruptive breakdown of oil imder dielectric 
stress is not due to the voltage exceeding the dielectric 
strength of oil, as is the case in air, but is due to some¬ 
thing being carried into the dielectric field, or being 
produced in the dielectric field, which weakens the 
dielectric strength so as to cause a premature break¬ 
down. The breakdown therefore does not occur at 
a definite value of voltage, as is the case with air, 
but at values scattered over a wide range of voltages 
in accordance with the probability curve of the appear¬ 
ance of such dielectrically weaker material in the field. 
What this material is, we do not know; it may be 
moisture, or dissociation products of the oil, or olefines 
or fats or fatty acids, or dust or fibers, or combina¬ 
tions of them, in solution or collodial solution or sus¬ 
pension in the oil. 

On the higher-voltage part of the probability curve, 
the approach to the true dielectric strength of oil 
increases the frequency of breakdown beyond the 
probability curve, and thus causes the obseirations 
to drop be low the probability curve. This also causes 

1. Steinmetz, “Bnginefflnng Mathematics,” Chapter YIC. 


the maximum point of the probability curve to be at a 
higher voltage than the average breakdown voltage. 

This opens up a very interesting, and in view of the 
great industrial importance of oil as insulating material, 
important field for further investigation. Hitherto, 
usually the assumption has been made that the dielec¬ 
tric breakdown of oil and other similar insulations is 





Fig. 1—^Pbobability Curve op Dielectric Breakdown 
OP Tbansil Oil and the Plotted Values op the Observed 
Tests. 

The ordinates (u) are the number of punctures that have been found, by 
observation, to take place at each value of the abscissas. 

The abscissas are the difference between the particular average value 
and the actual value of puncture voltage for each test. The numerical 
values are given in low-tension volts. The actual voltage difference 
may be found by multiplying the particular abscissa by the transformer 
ratio, 580 to 1. Thus the maximum difference from the average break¬ 
down (say 55,000 volts = 96 x 580) is minus 31 volts which is actually 
18,000 volts less than the average puncture value of 55,000 volts. 

On the other side of zero, the highest puncture voltage above the average 
is 21 which corresponds to 12,200 volts = 21 X 680. It should be noted 
that all the observations in tliis neighborhood fall far below the solid line, 
which is the mathematical probability curve given by the particular formula 
V = 34.8 *~0.006i(*-3)* 

This equation, by several trials, was found to be the nearest obtainable 
representation of all the values given by the tests and shown by the circles. 

of the same nature and character as that of air, that is, 
it depends upon a definite breakdown value, though 
the experimental behavior of oil in the dielectric field, 
such as its erratic breakdown voltage, the* very pro¬ 
nounced time lag, etc., point to the possibility that 
the mechanism of the dielectric breakdown of oil and 
similar materials is materially different from that of 
air. 

Discussion 

C. E. Sliixtner: I have been familiar with the dielectric 
tests of oil for a good many years, and have personally made 
many thousand of tests, and have been familiar with many thou¬ 
sands of others, but I do not think I have ever had the idea that 
oil could be compared to air for uniformity as an insulating medium. 

Oil has a very complicated chemical structure—it carries in 
it many impurities, and I have frequently observed the lining 
up of small impurities in the oil, such as fibers, etc., and have 
frequently noticed that if the potential is applied for a consider¬ 
able period at a value somewhat below the instantaneous 
breakdown, breakdown will finally occur. 

Relatively high values for a group of tests insures good oil, 
but low values may indicate accidental troubles with the test 
and not necessarily poor oil unless every possible precaution 
has been taken. It is for this reason that we have established 
an oil testing service with experts in charge. 

A few years ago, we in the more or less fundamental study of 
insulation, wished to get some material which would be as 
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nearly constant as possible, and weuuderLouk, as did Mr. Hayden 
and Mr. Eddy, to use oil. We fotind that only with the most 
e.xtraordinarj' precautions could we get anything approaching 
uniformity of results, such as to allow the use of oil as a standard. 

In the commercial use of oil, we must expect a considerable 
variation in insulating value, and designs for its use must 
be so m^e that the average, or even the lower values, ai’e those 
which are depended on, and used under extreme conditions and 
not^ those high values which can be obtained only with extra¬ 
ordinary precautions. 

A. B. Hendricks, Jr.* It requires about 500 tests to prove 
anything regarding the dielectric strength of oil. The results 
of the present iuA'estigation are more erratic than usual, oon- 
•sidering the care taken to obtain uniformity, but this may be 
explained by the form and small size of the spark gap used. 

The^ maximum stress with a sphere gap is along the axis, 
hence is confined to a line, as contrasted with the large area of 
uniform stress between disks. This leads to a selective action 
instead of an averaging effect. 

If the entu-e cylindrical volume of oil between the electrodes 
is considered as under stress, both volume and cross-section are 
much less than in the usual form of disk gap (about 1/7). 

The authors state. “Usually the assumption has been made 
that the dielectric breakdown of oil . . . . is of the 

same nature and character as that of air.” If so, the assump¬ 
tion was in error, as the ordinary factory and laboratory tests 
do not give an absolute value for the dielectric strength as with 
ajr. but an approximation to the probable average value, which 
should be interpreted as an indication of relative puritv but 
not as an absolute value of dielectric strength. 

The dielectric strength increases and approaches a maximum 
value as the amount of impurities decrease and this maximum 
may be taken as an absolute value, but oU containing impurities 
has no defimte dielectric strength the results of tests being a 
m^ter of chance as pointed out by the authors. 

These facts lead to uncertainty and dissatisfaction in the 
use of oil as a die eetric and cooHng medium, but it is stiU the 
best and praeticaUy the only avafiable material for the purpose 

snould be recognized. 

,. 1 general use as a standard has as 
^ with square edg^ 

duir!^f l J’esponsible for the design and intS- 

hi^e2^tL*?f gradient is indeterminate and 

tamest at the edges and can be calculated only for simple eeo- 
metrical forms, as spheres. ^ ^ ' 

This may be of theoretical interest but is of no praehVal 

‘ •(’* of on is indeterminate 

^ntinnone chains Oetween the^ tatt 
Violent circulation between and near thi. 
approaching the arcing voltaee so tbsit th ^ 

•By being fLted sS™;S 

a,‘hos» *hich “ight he -PocL irTenSrcoS ! 


the It occurs at 

strength, the time element beino-^ ^ o^ose^s the dielectric 
is usually increasing at a rapid ra^ voltage 

morepr less inversely with time ^ voltage varies 

Th«. is a large and nem.Iy nniform field between disks and 


1 the effect of the edges seems uuimportai^ in practise. 1 liav tf 
t just examined the disks from a standard spark gap which ha.s been 
' used for about 15,000 tests (one shot only on each filling) during 
. the last two months. These show but slight burning from the 
) ares, which were confined almost exclusively to an area about ?4 
t in. in diameter at the center of the disk. A zone about 34 iti- 
> wide at the edge shows little evidence of arcing, but arcs occur 
[ quite frequently from the cylindrical surface. The saraple.s 5 
• come in quart cans, the spark gap being filled five times from eac h 
can, and one shot taken on each filling. The average of five 
, shots is taken as representing the contents of one can. The 
ordinary variation of single shots from the average is about 10 
per cent plus or minus and seldom exceeds 20 per cent. The 
maximum average value of five shots is about 40,000 volts, and 
there is reason to think that this repx’esonts closelj' tho absoluti^ 
dielectric strength of the oil for 0.1 inch. althi>ugh tho tasts ai-j- 
between disks. 

This form of gap was adopted as combining tlie greatosl 
number of advantages after long axperience with other forms and 
careful comparison with the previous standard which consisted 
of 0.5 inch disks 0.2 inches apart. The latter gap was used with a 
much larger volume of oil. it being standard practise to taki? 
five shots on one filling, stirring the oil before each shot. This 
older form (introduced by J. A. Capp) was used in doterniiuing 
the effect of water on dielectric strength, the resulting curv** 
being widely published (See Pender’s Handbook). In tlu.s 
test 11 points on the curve were determined, each by 15 .shots on 
a samples or 440 shots for the curve, the results being (luito 
r^ular and consistent and being duplicated at another time on 
a different kind of oil and by another operator. 

The results gave a straight line on logarithui proper and the 
curve plotted from the resultant equation came on or near all 
the points. 

The equations of the curve as originally given was 
7 = 19.2 Z-0284 

where Y - breakdown voltage—kilovolts 

^ parts in 10,000 by volume. 

The results may be expressed in round numbers, with suilicient. 
accuracy by: 

7=20Z-i/3 

m consistent results give coufidenee in the 

method. A careful comparison of this spark gap witli the 
present standard one shows the latter to be fully as roliablo but 

SS T “O™ ‘•'“ft 

half voRage. for lower values, less than one-half. 

liehtntoJ discusser of tile 
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of transformer oils for breakdown strength, I would like to 
call attention to a recent specification which has been issued by 
the American Society for Testing Materials. The electrodes 
and gap which were adopted for the dielectric strength test are 
one-inch fiat disks with square edges and 0.1 inch separation. 
That standard was adopted after a series of tests involving 
something like 2200 determinations made by the Vacuum Oil 
Company, the Westinghonse Electric and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, and the Bureau of Standards, in cooperation. A very 
careful mathematical analysis of the results by Dr. Silsbee of 
the Bureau of Standards showed rather conclusively tha.t the 
most reliable results were obtained with one-inch disk electrodes 
spaced 1/10th inch apart. 

Another feature of the prescribed procedure for this test is 
that five punctures are made on each of at least three specimens 
of a sample. If any one of the three averages differs from the 
grand average by more than ten per cent it is to be discarded 
and another specimen tested. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.* The authors of this paper have done some 
very interesting work in applying the probability curve to the 
variation in the breakdown of oil. This apparently confirms 
the general belief that the variations are due to impurities. It 
is a well known fact that when a series of breakdown tests are 
made on a given oil with electrodes set at a small spacing thei*e is 
very likely to be a considerable variation in the disruptive volt¬ 
age. There is usually less variation when larger gap spacings 
are used. ‘ For instance, with a 2-mm. gap the authors find a 
a variation of zh 30 per cent from the average and 85 per cent 
between mn.yiTnnm and minimum. Tests that we have made 
show the same variation for t^e 2-mm. gap. With a l-cm. 
gap, however, we find that the variation is zfc 10 per cent from 
the average and 30 per cent between maximum and minimum. 
The variation may be much less even at small spacings, depending 
upon the condition of the ofi and the type of the electrode. 

While the variation is of theoretical interest, it is readily 
eliminated in practise. Skillful designers never use free oil 
spaces. Solid insulating barriers are always used between 
electrodes. Even with a 2-mm. oil space, which is smaller than 
is used in practise, the variation is cut in half by the insertion 
of a thin cambric or paper barrier between the electrodes. The 
variation is also less in practise because other types of electrodes 
than spheres are used. The spheres are the most useful elec¬ 
trodes in theoretical investigations because the dielectric field 
can be readily calculated. 

The variation in free oil spaces is not surprising. There are 
a number or reasons why this variation should occur. ? In an 
oil gap under high stress there is the greatest degree of tur¬ 
bulence. The oil is forced back and forth between the ele^ 
trodes. Another cause of variation is moisture and certain 
impurities in the oil. In a regular dielectric field the particles 
tend to line up along the lines of force and bridge between the 
electrodes. Moisture can, in fact, be separated from oil in this 
way and electrostatic separators have been devised and used. 
Occluded gases may also be a cause for low breakdown. 

It is, of course, not necessary in practise to make 500 tests or 
even 100 to obtain the maximum, minimum and average charac¬ 
teristics of a given oil. The complete characteristios are in 
fact generally included in from 10 to 20 breakdown tests. 

In practise oil is probably the most generally useful and reliable 
insulating material that is available. 

John B. Whitehead* I have often wondered whether it 
would not be possible to get.more uniform results on the dielec¬ 
tric strength of oil by observing the appearance of wrona around 
a wire. In the case of a perfectly smooth wire in air, the appear¬ 
ance of corona is sharply marked, and even if the wire is soiled and 
ha.s an irregular surface, it is very possible to separate the value 
of voltage at which streamers appear in the inequalities of 
surface^ and the value at which corona appears moreunifomdy 
over the whole wire. It would seem to me that the same thing 


may be true of impurities in the oil, and that there might result 
greater uniformity of observations if it were possible to detect 
the appearance of corona in the oil. This detection of the start 
of corona is the only apparent difficulty. 

Some years ago I set up in our laboratory an oil chamber in 
which a round wire was centered in a cylinder filled with oil, 
with the idea of studying the appearance of corona in the oil. 
The work was stopped largely because of the pressure of other 
matters, and because I ran into the difficulty of not being able to 
tell in a dark oil just the value of voltage at which the corona 
appeared uniformly. However, it would seem to be possible 
with little effort to obviate this difficulty. The apparatus men¬ 
tioned used an optical method. A beam of light of high inten¬ 
sity passed through the oil and close to the surface of the wire. 

It is probable that a variation in the optical constants in the oil 
will be found in the presence of corona. I am quite sure that Mr. 
Hayden and his associates have worked with the corona in oil, 
and I think it would be interesting to have their opinion upon 
this suggestion. 

Delafield DuBoist During 1905, I attempted a research 
on the dielectric strength of oil to determine the relation between 
dielectric strength and temperature. I found the same difficulty 
experienced by Hayden and Eddy, namely, that it was not pos¬ 
sible to get consistent results for any given condition, and there¬ 
fore I was not able to obtain exact data to show the variation of 
dielectric strength due to changes of temperature. But there 
were certain observations made during those experiments that 
may be of interest. 

Breakdown voltages apparently increased as temperature in¬ 
creased. But on several mornings after the oil tank had been 
cooled over night, undisturbed, the first test gave a higher 
breakdown voltage than any made with the oil hot. This was 
taken to indicate that moisture was normally present in the g^ap, 
so that when the oil was heated the effect of this moisture became 
less, due to some kind of absorption by the oil, but that^ when 
cooling, undisturbed, the moisture condensed upon the sides of 
the tank, leaving the gap free from moisture. 

With the oil cold and perhaps slightly moist, the well-known 
partial breakdowns of the oil gap, were, of course, noted. As 
to the breakdown at short intervals, and in order to study this 
phenomenon, the following experiment was made: With a needle 
gap set fairly wide, there were interposed in the gap, two paral¬ 
lel partitions of cheesecloth, dividing the gap into three equal 
parts. These cheesecloth separators were brought up flush 
with the surface of the oil, and on the surface of the oil a thin 
paper was floated. The bubbles rising from the gap were thus 
held under the paper, and indicated in what part of the gap 
they originated. It was noted that often the bubble was from 
the middle section of the gap only. This suggested that streamers 
of moisture were building out from the electrodes and that the 
b]%akdovn was from their ends. It is obvious that these pre¬ 
mature breakdowns do not become total breakdowns, because the 
moisture baths are at once dissipated by the passage of the 
current. However, when the breakdown between the ends of 
the streamers is half the oil gap, it is probable that the breakdown 
of the remaining half will follow. This explains why only a 
little moisture in the oil lowers the dielectric strength by half, 
or more than half, if the current of breakdown is not limited by 
resistance in series with the gap. The resistance of these mois¬ 
ture streamers and the series resistance of the testing set are two 
factors in determining breakdown. It is remarkable that such 
streamers should exist at all under the violent motion due to an 
electrostatic stress; undoubtedly all moisture brought into the 
field by the moving oil is captured and strongly held,:i Dry oU is, 
of course, not absolutely free from moi8.iin.rev and under stress 
•this moisture would accumulate in.the.gap, giving erratic results 
in any such tests as those made by Hayden and Eddy.. « 

Carl Herinii* , In liquid conductors of mixed' composition, as 
in some electric resistance furnaces, the so-called pinch-effect, 
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which is an electro-magnetic force tending to crush the conductor 
radially,—has the peculiar property of tending to move the 
better conducting material to the central axis of the conductor; 
thus a rod of copper floated on a channel of mercury will be 
sucked down to the middle axis quite violently when a sriffieiently 
large current flows. 

This force is electromagnetic, it may be that a similar electro¬ 
static force exists also, which tends to move the materials of 
lower dielectric strength into the more direct path of the dis¬ 
ruptive discharge. The authors admit that such materials may 
exist as they no doubt e.xist in the form of disconnected particles, 
a uniformity of the results cannot be expected. 

C. P. Steinmetz: The disi-uptive strength of insulation is 
one of the most important in electrical engineering. 

Since the early days it was suspected that there is a definite 
thelectric stren^h similar to the rupturing strength of mechanics, 
although experience did not seem to confirm tbi> 

For air, ^s matter was finally cleared up by the work of 
^ Ir. Peek, Dr. Whitehead and others; who proved that in air 
there IS a definite disruptive strength which determines the 
breakdown of an air gap, but that the action is complicated by 
two additional phenomena, the energy distance and the time lag. 
and that these additional phenomena account for the disagree¬ 
ments m previous investigations. 

Since that time, the same assumption has usually been made 
and the conclusions and results on the disruptive strength of 
air gaps, have been transferred and appKed to liquid and soUd 

although such ajiphcability was 
Son o7tZ; agree with the applica- 

solid to liioid and 

it, the object of Mr. Hayden’s and Mr. Eddy’s 
Sif investigate the laws of disruptive strength of oil and 
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tor you have a definite gradient so as to know what you get. and 
where the gradient is as uniform as possible. This means a 
or; sphere gap. Therefore when the matter is further investigated 
be by other investigators, I especially wish to draw' this to their 
tly attention, and ask them to utilize the sphere gaps, and utilize 
them imder conditions where the suiTounding elements are us 
:o- uniform as possible. 

of N. S. Diamantt I would like to ask the authors to tell us, 
IS- if possible, the kind of oil used in these tests. It would bo also 
s.y -well to know what some of the physical and chemical charac- 
>s, teristics of the oil in question were. They go into a lengthy and 
welcome desediption of electrical test methods explaining how 
is me voltage readings were accurate to within less than 1 per cent. 
HowevOT, it would be very useful to the profession to know also 
what kind of oil braved as erratically as the oil under question. 
It Mems to me this paper is an excellent example of how investi¬ 
gations shoidd not be conducted. Personally, I can see nothing 
m them mathematical gymnastics and probability curve. These 
Me very interesting elementary mathematics to my mind, but 
e . J®"^ interesting to know the per cent of moisture 

^ m this oil and some of its physical and chemical properties. 

•’ that the fact that the average breakdown 
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ionizatioa, for otherwise there would be nothing to start the ioni¬ 
zation by collision process when the breakdown gradient is 
applied. This initial ionization in practical spark gaps is pro¬ 
duced by ultra-violet light and penetrating radiations which 
exist normally in the atmosphere. If this initial ionization is 
reduced to a very small amount by enclosing the gap in a dark 
chamber for the time for the ionization to build up sufficiently to 
unbalance the electrostatic field may become quite large. Thus, 
Townsend in his “Conduction in Gases” states that for a gap 
enclosed in a dark chamber a voltage in excess of the normal 
breakdown voltage may be applied for several seconds before 
breakdown occurs. ■ Hence, under these conditions, a gap tested 
under rapidly increasing voltage would show erratic breakdown 
values. 

The other requirement for uniform breakdown properties is 
that the initial ionization must not be too great. For then even 
with fields too weak to normally produce a great multiplication 
of ionization by collision, the space charges developed by the ini¬ 
tial ionization may so Neatly distort the electrostatic field as 
to produce an excessive gradient in some portion of the gap, 
and in this portion a rapid multiplication of ions by collisions may 
occur. Thus we all know that if a gap is so situated that the 
ionized vapors from a nearby arc reach it, the breakdown voltages 
become erratic with abnormally low values. 

Ordinarily there will not be a high density of ionization in air 
because of the high mobility of the ions. They rapidly diffuse 
away from the spot where they were generated, and are quickly 
lost by recombinations between the positive and negative ions. 
Hence an airgap may be given successive tests with fairly short 
intervals and still not show any progressive weakening. 

We do not know whether all these considerations can be carried 
over to a liquid dielectric like oil but it seems very likely. Some 
recent work of Gennan physicists showing that ultra violet light 
increases the conductivity of ordinary insulating materials. 


points fairly definitel^’^ to an ionization process. In any case, 
if the mechanism of breakdown in oil is at all similar to that of 
air, we can very readilj’^ see why the breakdown of oil should be 
more erratic. For the ions in oil must have a very low mobility, 
partly because of the very great viscosity of the medium in 
which they move, and partly because of the great tendency for 
pol 3 ’'merization in liquids, so that the individual ions consist 
of slow moving large groups of molecules. Hence the rate of 
diffusion must be very slow, so that it is possible to have spots 
of high ion density and spots of low ion density, with only feeble 
equalizing tendencies. 

Ionization may also persist for a long time because of the slow¬ 
ness with which positive ions and negative ions will meet and 
neutralize each other. Hence, any slight ionizing agent will 
produce a relatively large density of ions because this will be 
determined by the equilibrium when as many ions are lost by 
recombination as are being generated by the ionizing agent. 

The feebleness of the forces tending to make uniform and 
small the initial density of ionization are quite enough to ex¬ 
plain why the breakdown of a small oil-gap is erratic. Add still 
further the turbulence of the oil under stress, which may at any 
moment in a haphazard fashion sweep a highly ionized portion 
of oil into the gap, and the wideness of the probability curves 
obtained by Messrs. Hayden and Eddy are no longer to be 
wondered at. 

The point which I wish to bring out in this discussion is that 
there may be no fundamental difference between the mechanism 
of breakdown of an air gap and an oil gap. The apparent differ¬ 
ence is one of degree only and due to the high mobility of par¬ 
ticles in air. If air gaps were tested with voltages applied for 
very short times, say fractions of a micro-second, the results 
would probably be as variable as those obtained for the oil gap 
and conversely, if the.oil gaps were tested by the application of 
continuous voltages for very long times, say hours, quite uni¬ 
form results should be expected. 
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The object of this paper is to show on what factors the flashing tendency of synchronous converters depends, and how 
on the broadest considerations, an improvement of their momeiUary overload characteristics can be obtained From 
the interpretation of a number of oscillograms, and other experimental data, it is shown that a heavy load surge produces 
unbalan^d armature reactions, resulting in abnormal voltage conditions on the commutation, which are in turn largely 
responsible for the flash. Synchronous stability, stoMUy of commutating conditions, and means of choking down the 
flask, are the means enumerated by which the momentary overload capacity may be increased. 


D uring the past few years, a noteworthy effort 
has been made to improve the flashing and the 
momentary overload characteristics of 60-cycle, 
600-volt s3mchronous converters for railway service. 
This important work has covered a number of different 
phases of the problem and has been carried on by the 
various organizations keenly interested in its success. 
Some of these phases have been covered by articles 
and papers published from time to time, describing 
modifications of design and new methods of protection, 
while some of the less recent papers explain clearly 



Plash on a ,500-kw. 60-Ctcle Converter 


the veiy difficult design limitations existing in this tvne 
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each other. So long as the converter is operating 
under steady loads these differences may not be greatly 
apparent because the alternating and direct currents 
bear a practically constant relation to each other, and, 
smee they may be ^ considered to flow in opposite 
directions, the reactive effect is small—^less tha n in 
any other machine except a fully compensated direct- 
cuirent generator or motor. The t 3 rpe of overload 
which is dangerous to the operation of a converter is 
one which comes on as a heavy surge considerably 
above the overload setting ‘ of the circuit breaker 
protectmg the machine and is consequently relieved 
m a sudden interruption after a sufficient period has 
elapsed to permit the circuit breaker to operate. In 
th^e circumstances, the internal balance of currents 
mil be severely upset by transfers taking place between 
the energy of the rotating masses and the energy beinv 
converted directly in the armature; resulting in abnor- 
coinmutating conditions conducive to flashing. 
This action then becomes a factor in the overload 
hmitation of tie converter. On the other hand, in 
tte case of a direct-current generator the same con- 
drton cannot there is but one current in the 

®“”=«<l“ently it makes little 

^ ext^ml source—a synchronous motor for 
Me^r from the stored energy of its rotating 
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lower. It thus happens that the alternating-current 
part of the resultant m. m.f. is the greater in its 
influence for reaction than the direct-current part. In 
addition to this, the resultant direct-current m. m. f. 
in the commutating zone is neutralized, or even re¬ 
versed, by the excitation of the commutating-pole wind¬ 
ing. The total effect is an appreciable alternating cur¬ 
rent, or motor reaction, which distorts the main flux 
backward. The distortion is, naturally, much less than 
in a synchronous motor, but that it is quite* perceptible 
is shown by Fig. 2, which is an actual field form mea- 



PxG. 1 —Armature M. M. P. Diagram for a Stnchronous 
Converter 

surement of a 300-kw. 25-cycle converter. It will be 
evident that the voltage generated between diametrical 
rings is no longer a maximum at the instant when 
the tap-coils pass beneath the direct-current brushes, 
but at a position on the commutator slightly to the 
rear, or in the direction against rotation. This point 
corresponds roughly to the phase displacement. 

In order to obtain direct quantitative measurements 
of this phase displacement, an oscillographic method 
was developed by which the internal phase relations 
could be determined. Briefly, the method consisted 
in recording two voltage waves; one, the voltage 



The phase displacements under various conditions 
of load were measured on a 500-kw., 60-cycle, 600-volt 
converter which was used extensively in all the work 
which these notes cover. It was not used exclusively, 
however, and the data obtained on it were supplemented 
to a considerable extent with more from larger machines. 
The phase displacement results of the 500-kw. con¬ 
verter are shown in Fig. 3. Under stable conditions 
of load, the results for beyond two and one-half times 
the rated load, unfortunately, had to be discarded be¬ 
cause a sufficient power supply could not be maintained 
to give steady values. The initial displacement of 
about one degree is due to the no-load losses of the 
converter and is, incidentally, purely the action of a 
synchronous motor. The full-load displacement of 
six electrical degrees is, as has already been stated, 
much less than for a corresponding synchronous motor— 
perhaps only one-fourth of it. To proceed with such a 
comparison, a synchronous motor may be expected to 



Pig. 3—Relations Between Load Current and Arma¬ 
ture Phase Displacement on a .500-Kw., 600-Volt, 60-Cycle 
Converter 


drop out of synchronism at perhaps 23 ^ times its 
normal load; whereas a converter will stand very much 
more, at least ten to twelve times its normal load in 
the converter referred to, while it may be argued that a. 
mathematically ideal converter would never drop out. 
of stepforthe reason that as the displacement approaches; 
90 degrees, the voltage across the direct-current brushes 
would, approach zero while the synchronizing torque* 
approaches a maximum^ For practical converters 


Fig. 2—Converter Field Forms 

applied across two collector rings, and the other, the 
voltage of an auxiliary machine rigidly connect^ to 
the converter armature. The voltage of the auxiliary 
machine corresponds to a voltage generated by the field 
winding of the converter alone, without any reactive 
effects and, therefore, the relative phase positions of 
the two recording voltage waves may be used to indi¬ 
cate the phase displacement of the converter armature. 
A very prbnouiiced advantage of such a method is 
that it may be used for both stable and transient con¬ 
ditions of operation. 


1. When a synchronous machine connected to a source of 
constant voltage is placed under load, its rotor is angularly 
displaced by an amount depending upon the impedance drop* 
In both the intervening circuit and in the machine itsellE.. Thia 
di^laeement is a measure of the stability of the machine;, 
the greater the. displacement the less the stability. In a simple* 
^agram, such as Fig. 4, where the resistance drop is neglected',, 
it can be shown that the power flow is proportional to the area 
between the vectors Eg and Eg\ and as this varies with the size! 
of the included angle it will be consequently a TuaYiTmiTin wheni 
the vectors are at right angles, as shown in the second diagrAfTn 
In Other words, this latter condition mar ks the limit of stable* 
operation and beyond this point the machine will puli' out of 
step. This limitation applies not only to the synchronous machin¬ 
ery but to combinations involving S3niohronous machinery, 
transformers and transmission lines, etc. 
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however, high internal losses and flashing will occur 
before this condition is reached, so that the actual 
torque will be largely independent of the output and 
will cause the converter to pull out of synchronism. 
The tests seem to indicate the displacement may reach 
a maximum value of 45 electrical degrees before 
trouble from flashing results. 

It is, of course, to be understood that the value 
of phase displacement of other converters under normal 
load is not necessarily the six degree.s cited above. 
This quantity depends upon the design of the particular 
machine involved. The stability of the converter 
used in these tests is appreciably greater than what is 
found in machines of larger ratings. It would be ex¬ 
pected, and is a fact, that many machines have a con¬ 
siderably larger displacement at their rated loads. 

A factor of considerable importance in the deter¬ 
mination of the overload capacity of a converter is 
the characteristics of the circuit supplying the power. 
The stability of a synchronous motor, for in.stance, 
will be sensibly decreased when operated from a cir- 
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cuit of high reactance and the same thing is true of 
a converter, but to a greater degree because the small 
reactive effect of the converter itself forms a smaller 
fraction of the whole; and, conversely, the external 
reactance will form a greater fraction of the whole. 
For railway substation installations, where it is usual 
to install transformers with 15 per cent reactance, it 
will be expected that stability of the converter will 
be somewhat reduced. To be exact, the above value 
of reactance is not maintained on heavy overloads, 
due to the saturation of the leakage paths, but it will 
be relatively high to the point where the converter 
drops out of synchronism. Fig. 4 shows this effect 
quantitatively with very rough assumptions. It is 
assumed that external reactance amounts to a constant 
value of 17)4 per cent while the converter displacement 
at normal load is six degrees. The second diagram 
shows that the maximum load which the converter 
could carry under these conditions would be about five 
times itsrated value. Since the external displacement is 
relatively greater than the phase displacement of the 
converter armature it therefore becomes largely re¬ 
sponsible for the machine dropping out of synchronism.’ 

It is to be realized that such a diagram is necessarily 
very crude and that it can only serve to illustrate 
a point rather than to give accurate data. Certain 


factors which have been neglected may however lack 
the importance which might he given them at first 
sight. For example, the effect of the series fk*ld during 
such a transient period i.s not great because any ten¬ 
dency toward sudden changes in flux will he almt>.st 
completely counteracted by current in ilM‘ damper 
winding and .shunt field wiiuling for a longer time than 
it take.s the converter to drop out of step. The effect 
of resistance in the alternating-current circuit will 
naturally be detrimental although it is usually so .small 
that it is not important exct‘})t umler the heavie,st loml.s. 

It follows from th(* preceding discussion that due 
to phase displacement in tin* convert(*r and an aeldi- 
tional displacement in any external reactance, tin* 
armature takes up a definite phase position for i.*uch 
value of load applied and when a change of bnid occur.s 
tlie armat ure must tdiangt* its ]jhase position to corre¬ 
spond, moving forwanl or backward ireKalivelyi, de¬ 
pending upon wln*ther tin* loarl 1ms b(*en increasttd or 
ti(*creas(*d. If the change take.H place graflually then* 
will be no rt'suliing disturbance, hut if the lt)ud change's 
suddenly the internal balance of currents and react ions 
will be up.set until .such time as the* armatur4» will 
have .settled into its .stalde jjosition. Whtm the arma¬ 
ture drops hack, it, delivers u fmrtion of its roUiinmal 
energy tus output at the <JirtHd,-cun'ent brushes which 
is in addition to the alternating-current input; whim it 
moved forwanl, extra alternating-current isjwer is 
required to accelerate it. In consettueni'e of these 
actions, there is no sc't instunUineous i*<*hition lH*twi4»n 
the alternat,ing-current. input, anti tlu? tlimd-curretd 
output for a transient tmntiition of Itmd, for it will 
be modified by the rate ant! flirts*! itjn of energy tninsfer 
in the routing masses. 

Hunting is the condition existing when the changits 
of displacement becomi* ostfillatory. In this casis 
the energy sttjretl in the annature may in* t^tken tis 
fluctuating about a mean value rttprmmted by th*^ 
energy at synchronous siamd, anti the magnitude of 
these fluctuations determintfs the s(*verity t»f hunting. 
The relation betwism the alterntding-current in|ait 
and tiirec.t-(!urrent output, htiwever, if summetl up 
over an appreciable period is the same as that for the 
steady load condititm. 

The sequentTc of uttfcion on the application of Itiatl 
to a converter may be statetl in stimewhut the following 
manner: f)n the closing of the direct-current circuit, 
the current rises following the ordinary exfKmcntial 
law, being limited at the first instant by only the total 
inductance of the circuit. 'I’he rate of iwwer increase 
during this |>erit)d may be high, necessitating a corre¬ 
spondingly high rate of change of armature tlisplace- 
ment. If the converter does not fall out of synchn*- 
nism, the total displacement will be limited to a maxi¬ 
mum of less than flO electrical degrees (see Note 1), but 
the time in which this movement takes place may be 
so short that the energy will be given up at a rale 
comparable to the coincidental output which mmns 
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that the converter will absorb a considerable part of the 
shock of the sudden load change and prevent it from 
passing into the alternating-current system. This 
cushioning effect may be achieved in severe eases, 
however, only at the expense of a flash. Fig. 5 is an 
oscillogi’am taken to show the effect of the application 


This brief analysis gives a general idea of the power 
fluctuations under such circumstances; but, while 
very interesting, it fails to give a quantitative measure¬ 
ment of the displacement angles involved. To obtain 
these data, a series of tests was made while loads of 
various magnitudes were thrown on the converter, 



Fio. 5—^Application and Interruption of a Load on a ."^OO-Kw. Converter 


and interruption of a heavy load on the 500-kw. 
converter. The alternating-current wave may be 
taken as a rough measure of the power input. The 
alternating current, it may be noted, rises at about 
one-half the rate of the direct current, and reaches a 
maximum value only after the direct current has 
begun to decrease. It eventually exceeds the corres¬ 
ponding value of direct current, which shows that the 
armature has begun to oscillate freely—that is, to 



Fig. 6—^Transient Relations op Speed and Displace¬ 
ment IN A 500-Kw.i 60 -Cycle Converter 


hunt. This effect is much more noticeable after the 
circuit breaker opens, when the indications of hunting 
are unmistakable. It is of interest to note that the 
point of minimum alternating-cuitent input'occurs 
about two cycles after the direct current has been 
completely interrupted, while at the point at which 
the direct current reaches zero the power required to 
accelerate the rotor is scaled at about double the 
rated input of the converter. 


the results of which are plotted in Fig. 3 where they 
can be compared with the corresponding displacemente 
under steady load. The maximum transient displace¬ 
ment is the greater as is logical. The curve shows 
a tendency for the internal displacement not to in¬ 
crease beyond 45 electrical degrees which may be the 
actual case. 

The complete results of one test are combined in 
Fig. 6. The short-circuit current rose to a maxi mum 
value of about 934 times the normal value in 0.03 
second, and then decreased to about six times full¬ 
load cun’ent. This load is obviously too great to be 
maintained by the converter, but, if this had been 
possible, the final and stable value would have been 
between these two, though considerably nearer the 
lower one. The maximum angle of internal phase 
displacement recorded was 43 degrees which occurred 
roughly at the instant of minimum current. This is 
again indicative of oscillatory action. A distinction 
is made between total displacement and internal dis¬ 
placement; the former term applies to the amount 
by which the converter drops back into phase posi¬ 
tion behind the source of power, and thus is the 
result of the entire reactive drop between that source 
of power and the armature as well as that in the 
converter itself. It is this quantity which deter¬ 
mines the amount of rotational energy given up 
by the rotating parts. The internal displacement 
includes only that which is produced within the 
converter due to the effective armature reaction 
and reactance. One point which is worthy of note, 
and which came as a surprise, is the fact that the 
initial internal displacement is forward instead of back¬ 
ward as might be expected. This simply means 
that the external displacement due to line reactance, 
etc., increases faster than the armature can initially 
drop back. The total displacement is, of course, 
always backward. This short-circuit test approached 
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the limit of severity which could be thrown on the 
converter without having it drop out of synchronism. 
An indication of this is the fact that the total displace¬ 
ment reached a value of 70 electrical degrees. As a 
matter of fact, it was only the very low value of extenial 
reactance which explains why the converter remained 
in synchronism at all at such a load. 

It might be noted in passing that the decrease of 
load current after the maximum value is reached is 
closely associated with the phenomenon of phase dis¬ 
placement; and, incidentally, the relation between the 
two was at first made' use of to obtain quantitative 
measurements of internal displacement. With a con¬ 
stant sinusoidal voltage applied to the rings, the voltage 
across the direct-current brushes will drop with the 
cosine of the angle of displacement. If the load current 
were assumed to drop off also according to this same 
law, then the ratio of the current at the first dip to 
the Tna YiTmun value will represent the internal displace¬ 
ment. That this assumption is more or less justified 
may be drawn from the comparison of curves of Pig. 3. 
In the case of another machine the agreement niight 
not be so close, although the method ought to serve 
at least as a means of comparison between different 
tests on the same machine. 

The magnitude of the energy fluctuations in the 
convei'ter during short circuits can be estimated from 
the inertia of its rotating masses and the data of Fig. 6. 
In this particular case, the energy given up by the arma¬ 
ture, in the first 0.04 second was about 30,000 ft-lb., 
and-at a maximum rate of 1260 kw. This is about two 
and one-half timk the rated capacity of the machine and 
amounts to about 50 per cent of the actual output 
'during this period. These figures, therefore, agree 
with the conclusions drawn from Fig. 5, and serve to 
demonstrate the fact that the fluctuations of energy 
which disturb the balance of the reactors are severe. 

These figures may also be used as a means of showing 
the resultant effect on commutation. Assume that 
the. instantaneous ratio of output to input is 2:1; 
the m. m. f. acting in the commutating zone instead 
of being the 10 per cent of Fig. 1 becomes 65 per cent 
of the full direct-current armature ampere turns and 
if, as was formerly quite usual, the commutating-pole 
ampere turns amount to only about 40 per cent of this 
same valuej there will be a negative m.m. f. of 15 
per cent to produce a flux in the reverse direction. 
Under such conditions it would be much better for the 
converter if the commutating pdles were removed. 

The obvious way to reduce the amount of trouble 
from this source is to increase the magnetic strength 
of the commutating pole in relation to the armature 
until it becomes comparable to that of a direct-current 
generator. If this be done, the extra ampere turns 
under normal operating conditions will be used up in 
a greatly increased reluctance of the commutating 
pole, while under load surges they will prevent the 
commutating-pole flux from becoming greatly decreased 


(relatively) or reversed. This arrangement has become 
known as a high-reluctance commutating pole, the 
reluctance being obtained by placing non-magnetic 
material (which includes air) in the magnetic circuit 
of the pole. If the strength be increased to 100 per 
cent, for instance, the conditions referred to above be¬ 
come as follows: In the case of stable operation, 10 per 
cent of the total m. m. f. is utilized in neutralizing the 
resultant m. m. f. of the armature and the remaining 
90 per cent in overcoming the reluctance of the mag¬ 
netic circuit. In the case of the assumed surge, 55 per 
cent neutralizing m. m. f. is required, leaving. 45 per 
cent to produce the commutating flux which means 
that the latter will be one-half of what it would be 
under the corresponding stable condition. 

These rough calculations have been verified: experi¬ 
mentally, using the same converter as in the former 
tests furnished with high-reluctance commutating 
poles of approximately 100 per cent strength. The 
data obtained are plotted in Fig. 7. The flux changes 
were recorded by an oscillograph connected to search 



PiQ. 7 —Relations Between Load Cubbbnt and Commuta- 
TINQ-PoDB FlDX DNDBB TbANBIENT Cr>NDITIONS 

coils in the commutating zone. The flux harmonics are 
large under short-circuit conditions, so that to reduce 
the possibility of error from this cause two oscillograms 
were used to produce the one composite curve. As 
there was no pronounced difference between the separ¬ 
ate curves, it is probable that the result is reasonably 
accurate. The ordinates of flux and current have been 
made to coincide for purposes of comparison. 

The phenomena following the interruption of a 
heavy load are equally important to those of an increas¬ 
ing surge. It has already been mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Fig. 5 that when the direct current was 
completely interrupted the alternating current still 
amounted to double its rated value At th s t me there 
were no other m.m.fs. acting in the commutating 
zone, and the only obstruction to the passage of flux 
was the reluctance of the magnetic circuit. The condi¬ 
tion corresponds to a strongly over-compensating 
commutating pole* and tends to occur on all occasions 
when the load is suddenly reduced. 

In Kg. 7, the period intervening between 0.01 to 
0.02 second is one of over-compensation due to the 
sudden operation of the circuit breaker. The excess 

2. The alternating-current m. na. f. of the armature acts 
in the same direction as the m. m. f. of the commutating-pole 
series winding: 
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here is not great for the armature was never displaced 
to any great extent, and therefore required little 
accelerat ng current. 

Referring again to the results of Fig. 5, it is possible 
to make a rough estimate of the flux produced by the 
unbalanced armature current at the interruption of 
the direct-current circuit on the same basis as those 
already made. Assuming then the alternating current 
to be double the rated value and a commutating pole 
of 40 per cent of armature strength, the commutating 
flux will tend to increase to a maximum value of between 
five and six times that at normal load and will, natur¬ 
ally, generate high voltages under the brush. If a 
high-reluctance commutating pole of 100 per cent 
strength is supplied to the converter, the corresponding 
flux will tend to be only about double the normal value 
at full load. The pronounced advantage of the 
high-reluctance commutating pole for the condition of 
quickly decreasing loads is, therefore, also evident. 
It might be remarked parenthetically that there is a 
practical limit to which the increase of reluctance of the 
commutating pole may be carried. This comprises 
only one of the possible paths for the flux (others being 
slot leakage etc.), so that when the reluctance of the 
commutating-pole circuit become relatively high 
compared to that of the other paths, the practical 
limit is reached. The constructional difficulties, of 
course, increase with the reluctance. 

The amount of energy unbalance under transient 
conditions of load is a measure of the combined effect 
of several factors which may be conveniently grouped 
under two headings: First, the extent of change and the 
rate of change of the load; and second, the relation 
between the moment of inertia of the rotating element 
and the electrodynamic stability between the converter 
and its source of power. The 600-kw. converter used 
particularly for these tests was one of low moment of 
inertia and high stability at its rated load, due to the 
design limitations for this type of machine. As a 
consequence, the overload capacity under both stable 
and transient loads was exceptionally high. Con¬ 
verters of greater ratings are not so fortunate in this 
respect; their inertia is relatively greater and their 
stability less. The data submitted here, therefore, 
cannot be taken to apply indiscriminately to all classes 
of machines but must be modified to suit the design 
proportions for individual cases., The test represented 
by Fig. 6 for instance, showed that the 500-kw. con¬ 
verter used will carry times its rated load without 
dropping out of step or flashing. This cannot be con¬ 
sidered a representative figure, by any means, for 
converters in general, and in addition to this the same 
converter when operated from high-reactance trans¬ 
formers would not have this overload capacity. 

Up to the present point, the converter has been 
dealt with as a piece of synchronous apparatus entirely, 
particular attention having been paid to the character 
of reactions resulting from transient load conditions. 


The phenomenon of flashing itself is a characteristic 
of commutating machinery; therefore to show the 
relation between these reactions and the flashing which 
may result the converter must be dealt with as a 
commutating machine. From a careful examination 
of the available data in the form of oscillograms, high¬ 
speed photographs, etc., the immediate causes leading 
up to a flash-over were ascertained to be in the majority 
of cases as follows: Sparking under the brushes occurs 
with heavy overloads in all commutating machinery 
and is due partly to the heavy currents flowing across 
the brush contact surfaces, but more to the imperfect 
compensation of inductive voltages generated in the 
short-circuit coils effected by the excitation of the 
commutating pole. Sparking will naturally precede a 
flash, even though perhaps only for a few thousandths of 
a second. It produces ionization of the atmosphere 
at the surface of the commutator which decreases 
the ability of the converter to resist the first formation 
of an are. In nearly every case capable of investiga¬ 
tion, the flash developed through the sparking at the 
brushes being drawn out as the commutator bars receded 
from the brush until the arc extended through an entire 
pole-pitch. When this occurs and the arc is between 
brush arms of opposite polarity, or between brush 
arm and ground, the flash may be considered completely 
developed. Experience with electric welding has shown 
that 20 volts are sufficient to maintain an arc, and 
although conditions are somewhat different on the 
commutator, the presence of ionized gases due to 
sparking is favorable to the initiation of an arc, and 
the above voltage or probably a higher value indicates 
the magnitude necessary for flashing. If the above 
conclusions be generally correct, it means that the 
voltage conditions and distribution over the com¬ 
mutator, in particular directly ahead of the brushes, 
t. e., in the direction of rotation, are critical for the 
propagation of an arc and the development of a flash. 

It has been generally appreciated that a converter 
is far more liable to flash on the opening of the circuit 
breaker than at the point of maximum current. An 
investigation of the voltage distribution over the 
commutator under the two conditions—that of increas¬ 
ing loads, and that of decreasing loads—gives the 
explanation for this. Take the case of a non-com¬ 
mutating-pole, direct-current machine; here, when 
loaded, the neutral shifts forward for a generator, and 
backward for a motor, as is evidenced by the necessity 
for the shifting of the brushes. In the case of the 
converter when hunting takes place, very much the 
same thing is true; the fluctuations of energy in the 
rotating element represent unbalanced motor or genera¬ 
tor reactions and the neutral swings backward or 
forward of the brush as the machine oscillates in phase 
position. This effect is plainly observable from the 
sparking under the brushes which will rise and subside 
with each oscillation. When the generator reaction is 
in excess and the neutral is ahead of the brushes, the 
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voltage between a brush and a receding bar is of oppo¬ 
site polarity from normal until the bar is somewhat past 
the neutral. It is evident that there is no voltage 
between the brush holder and the commutator capable 
of propagating an arc forward until after the bar has 
reached a point where the voltage has risen to an appre¬ 
ciable value in a positive direction, and as this point 
may be an inch or more from the brush on the com¬ 
mutator surface, the conditions are very unfavorable 
for production of a flash. 

In the case of an excess motor reaction, the neutral 
has naoved backward and the bar, on passing the brush, 
is moving into a field of steadily increasing intensity, 
and the voltage gradient over the commutator directly 
in front of the brush may be much higher than it 
normally is. A critical voltage, which is readily able 
to carry the arc forward to the next brush arm, may 
exist on the commutator almost at the brush itself, 
and thus the danger of flashing is imminent. 



Pig. 8—Field Forms and Voltage Conditions for Variods 
Types op Load 

To present this condition in a more definite manner, 
Fig. 8, which gives several calculated field forms of a 
converter, has been included. The field forms are 
drawn up for four different conditions of load, which are, 
referring to the numbers on the curves: (2) at no-load, 
(3) under a stable load condition, (4) under load with 
excess motor reaction, (1) under load with excess 
generator reaction. The same output has been assumed 
in each of these last three cases to allow direct com¬ 
parison; the difference of field form being produced, 
therefore, by the transfers of rotational energy causing 
unbalanced reactions. 

The changes of flux in the commutating zone between 
the conditions (1), (3) and (4) are quite marked, al¬ 
though the flux for proper compensation should be 
the same in each case. The corresponding shifts of 
the neutral are equally pronounced. If, for instance, 
the converter were hunting with sufficient severity to 
produce the unbalanced reactions of this figure, the 
neutral would swing between the two extremes (1) 
and (4) with each oscillation. 


The inset voltage curves refer to the voltage differ¬ 
ence between the heel of a brush and a comimutator 
bar, as it moves forward. They represent in a way 
the relative tendencies toward flashing for the condi¬ 
tions of operation assumed. At no-load this voltage 
at the point marked “pilot-brush” is given as 12 volts, 
which corresponds to that actually measured on the 
converter. Under the stable load, this voltage is in¬ 
creased only slightly. The same load, while increasing, 
produces a voltage of — 3 volts at this point, and while 
decreasing -1- 30 volts. The significance of these 
voltages may be inferred from the consideration that 
if 25 volts are required to maintain an arc on the com¬ 
mutator, in the former case no such voltage will exist 
on the commutator until the bar has receded a con¬ 
siderable distance from the brush, and it is unlikely 
that an arc will be propagated forward. In the latter 
case, a critical voltage may exist almost at the heel of 
the brush, and the conditions are entirely in favor 
of the propagation of a flash. It may be said, therefore, 
that during a period of increasing load a converter is in a 
sense self-protecting against a serious flash; but that 
when a load is suddenly decreased, as when a circuit 
breaker opens, a flash is much more likely to occur, a 
conclusion thoroughly borne out by experience. 

In order to obtain some direct information on this 
particular action, a number of short-circuit tests 
was made on the converter having a small pilot-brush 
located on the commutator at the point indicated in 
Fig. 8. By this means, the voltages in the commutating 
zone, critical from the standpoint of flashing, were 
measured under various transient conditions and the 
results form a striking confirmation of the theory out¬ 
lined above. In Fig. 5, the upper line is a record of 
this voltage. Before the application of the short 
circuit this “pilot-brush voltage” was about 12 volts, 
but during the sudden increase of load it dropped 
slightly below zero, meaning that the neutral had swung 
forward. Under the steady load condition, it rose to 
nearly 50 volts above zero, indicating that the neutral 
was permanently displaced backward. At the open¬ 
ing of the circuit breaker, the voltage exceeded 100, 
indicating that the decreasing load forced the neutral 
backward although the armature itself was being 
accelerated forward. Unfortunately, the oscillogram 
ended just as a period of free oscillation was beginning, 
although the commencement of the characteristic 
indications are evident. 

Fig. 9 is a somewhat similar oscillogram but taken 
during a much heavier short circuit. The current 
reached a value of 9750 amperes or about 11 H times 
normal value and the effects are, therefore, sufficiently 
pronounced to repay a rather detailed study, through 
which a relatively complete history of the internal 
actions during the test may be traced. The negative 
pilot-brush voltage indicates the release of stored rota¬ 
tional energy as in Fig. 5, but at a higher rate for the 
voltage here drops to 80-90 volts. This is sufficient 
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to convert the sparking at the brushes into a flash 
which is indicated by the dip in the current wave. 
However, as the position of the neutral was far forward, 
the flash was not propagated to the next brush arm 
and it existed more in the form of a momentary “spit” 
of considerable severity. As the neutral receded 
backward with the increase of phase displacement, 
the voltage initiating the flash decreased to a point 


in excess of anything which might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected of the converter. To permit this performance, 
the apparatus used included several special features. 
The converter itself was furnished with high reluctance 
commutating poles, such as have already been referred 
to. Flash-guards were placed on either side of the 
direct-current brush arms to insulate the brush holders 
from conducting gases, and a special arrangement of 



Fifl. 9—Heavy Short Circuit on a 500-Kw. Convtortku 


where this flash stopped entirely (where the current brush-holder cross-connections was used to control the 
dip ends). The transition to the stable condition was flash to a certain extent. The transforaiers used were 
never completed in this phase of the test, for the circuit of lower reactance to reduce the external imiiedance 
breaker opened while the armature was still moving to a minimum. The circuit breaker was set for a 
backward. At the interruption of the direct-current slightly higher speed than would ordinarily have been 
circuit, the pilot-brush voltage rose immediately to a considered necessary so that it might operate before 
maximum value of perhaps 120 volts, which repre- the armature had reached its maximum displacement, 
sents a greatly aggravated case of (4) of Fig. 8. At This was essential to prevent the converter from drop- 
this point the converter flashed the second time but ping out of synchronism on extreme momentary over- 
with the reversed voltage conditions on the commutator loads. The circuit breaker actually began to open in 
and as there was nothing to stay the progress of the 0.06 second while the maximum displacement occurred 
flash, it progressed completely to the next brush arm in the neighborhood of 0.08 second. It may be ob- 
where it would have developed seriously had it not served that the circuit breaker did not completely 
been for flash guards supplied to the forward side of open the direct-current circuit in this test; thi.s is 
the brush holders which isolated the arc on the moving because a resistor had been connected across its contacts 
surface of the commutator. This effect greatly limited for previous tests, but there is no particular significance 
the severity of the flash and choked down the amount of it in the present connection. This general arrange- 
of power expended, so that the armature was allowed ment, however, tends to reduce the probability of 
to move forward in phase displacement. Thereupon, flashing. 

the unbalanced reaction dropped in value and the neu- This short-circuit test did no injury to the converter 
tral approached its normal position again. This pro- beyond a certain amount of erosion of the brush surfaces 
ceeding cut off the means whereby the flash was caused by the heavy load current and circulating current 
continually being propagated forward and the arc in the brushes. The machine was not shut down 
naturally died out. The beginning of the regular and it was found practicable to place it under load 
descent of the pilot-brush voltage, in Fig. 9, indicates again immediately, although not to its full rated capacity 
the cessation of flashing. This second flash was of until the brush surface conditions had become some- 
rather short duration as well as the first. If the flash what improved. 

had reached some unguarded point of opposite poten- Two more tests taken under a different condition 
tial, as would have been the case without the protection will be referred to. For these tests, the converter 
of flash guards, it would have been necessary to shut was protected by a high-speed circuit breaker by which 
down the machine to kill the arc and protect it from is meant one which will completely operate within 
serious injury. 0.01 of a second. Fig. 7, although not quite typical 

This test fairly exemplifies the principles advanced on account of the time of operation being slow, shows 
in the previous part of this paper. It represents the characteristic current curve very plainly. By 
as well, a service of extreme severity and considerably making a comparison between this figure and Pig. 6 
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on a time basis, it may be noted that the initial rates flash on the commutator. To compress the phenome- 
of current rise are not widely different so that the non within the limited time, the high-speed circuit 
displacements for the two tests may be assumed to breaker was used with certain modifications to permit 
correspond with the same accuracy. With the current the formation of a flash. The exposures are num- 
limited to a time of 0.006 or 0.007 of a second the re- bered consecutively 1, 2, 3, etc. and are taken 
suiting displacement must be very small; and in fact 0.001 of a second apart. From comparing these 
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Pig. 10— Action op a High-Speed Circuit Breaker 


the internal displacement of the converter will be for- exposures with the oscillogram taken on the same 
ward, as has been independently verified. In order occasion, exposure No. 6 is found to occur at the 
that an idea may be gained of the transient phenomena instant of maximum current, which was 8200 amperes, 
involved Fig. 10 is referred to. The test shown here Up to this point, it may be noted that the flash did 
duplicates that of Fig. 7 except that different quan- not develop beyond the category of a severe spit; 
titles were recorded. The fluctuations of both alter- at the sudden opening of the circuit breaker, however, 
nating current and of the pilot-brush voltage are so the following exposures 7, 8 and 9 show sudden expan¬ 
small that it is evident that the great speed of the circuit sion forward of the flash which takes place at even a 



Pig. 11 —Dead Short Circuit on a 600-Kw. Converter 
Poetbctbd by a High-Speed Circuit Breaker. (See 
Pig, 10.) 

breaker forestalls any pronounced internal disturbance. 
iBoth of these tests represent dead short circuits thrown 
on the converter, demonstrating that complete protec¬ 
tion may be obtained in this manner. Fig. 11 is 
reproduced from a photograph taken during one of 
these testsv 

Fig. 12 is from a multi-exposure photograph taken with 
a high-speed camera? to study the development of a 

3. J. Legg. The Polar jMIulti-Exposure High-Speed Camera, 
Journal, December, 191 &. 


faster rate than the motion of the commutator itself. 
These photographs, which record the actual state and 
confines of a flash at successive intervals over a period 



Pig. 12 —Development op a Plash on the Commutator 


of rise and decay of load current, form an important 
support to the conclusions regarding the propagation of 
an arc under these two conditions, as set forth in some 
of the foregoing paragraphs. 

The principles set forth in this paper showing the 
very intimate connection between the synchronous 
action of a converter and the flashing at the comihutator 
are the outcome of a series of tests extending over 
several years and a careful analysis of all available data 
whether derived from these tests or from other sources. 
It is believed that the conclusions are substantially 
correct and that they can be used to cover other similar 
phases of the problem not mentioned here. By apply¬ 
ing these principles to the problem of increasing the 
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momentary overload capacity of converters, the follow- quick changes in load, which caused wide variations in the 


ing main lines of progress are suggested: 

(1) The improvement of synchronous character¬ 
istics of the converter installation to obtain high stabil¬ 
ity and the reduction of the moment of inertia of the 
rotating masses of the converter. 

(2) The reduction of the effectiveness of the 
unbalanced reactions in producing high voltages in 
the commutating zone. (High-reluctance commutat¬ 
ing poles are an instance of this). 

(3) The prevention of the complete propagation 
or culmination of the arc by the insulation of conducting 
parts around the commutator by means of flash-guards 
and other devices. 

(4) Tlie limitation, by external means, of the 
maximum severity of the surges thrown on the machine. 
(In which' might be included the high-speed circuit 
breaker). 

These principles have been utilized in devising suit¬ 
able means of improving the characteristics of com¬ 
mercial types of 60-cycle railway synchronous con¬ 
verters with the result that they have proved them¬ 
selves much superior to their predecessors. 
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Discussion 

J. L. Burnham: I would like to discuss the paper in the 
reverse order from which it is given. To show the, relation of 
Mr. Shand’s paper to previous discussions on this subject, a 
brief review of the bibliography he has appended seems desirable. 
In 1910 Messrs. Lamme and Newbury presented a paper on 
the use of commutating poles in synchronous converters in 
which they implied doubt of their usefulness. Their reasons, 
broadly stated, were: 

Pulsation in the armature reaction and disturbances of the 
normal relation between alternating and direct current with 


resultant commutating field excitation for a given load. The 
phenomena discussed in Mr. Shand’s paper were qualitatively 
stated at that time and since have been enlarged upon by others. 
Mr. Shand now gives a more definite picture of what occurs 
during sudden changes in load and short circuits. 

In the discussion of Messrs. Lamme and Newbury’s paper I 
gave results of tests on 25-cyele, 1200-volt converter with a large 
air gap for the commutating pole which gave decided improve¬ 
ment in performance for heavy loads thrown on and off. 
Since that time it has been the practise to use large air gaps for 
commutating poles of 25-cycle sj'nohronous converters. For 
60-eycle railway converters the large air gap was not sufficient 
to give the desired performance. The effect has been increased 
in the development of high reluctance commutating poles. 

In 1914 Mr. Yardley presented a paper on the use of reactance 
for protection of synchronous converters. The results obtained 
did not seem encouraging and reasons were presented in the 
discussion at that time showing the inherent difficulties that 
would be introduced by the use of reactance, particularly in the 
a-o. circuit. These reasons are further emphasized in Mr. 
Shand’s paper. 

Recognizing these inherent characteristics of converters wre 
began work to devise means for eliminating the effects with the 
%aew of avoid^g damage to. the machine and minimizing inter¬ 
ruptions to Service. Two lines of investigations were followed. 

VirHi To taJce care of the flash so it would not spread and would 
be stopped when the short circuit was removed and 
■ • Second .To prevent formation of the arc. * 

The flrst line of investigation resulted in the development 
of fli^h barriers and the second in the high speed breaker. A 
pape? i)resented at l^e aimual convention ..in 1918 by Messrs. 
Linebaugh and Burnham described tUe myestigations and the 
devices then'dcVSlopSd. . At that time^ we made the first 
bla^ for oomplete\prptectioh of a converter agafpst any dis¬ 
turbances in bdtli aKj! abd d-6. systems, that woiild'give interrup¬ 
tions to service no longer than ordinarily resulting from moderate 
overloads that would trip the main circuit breaker^ , 

\ In 1919 a line of high reluctance commutating pole 60-cyele 
railwfay converters was developed and alsd’ a new type of 
protected brush rigging was introduced to give greater clear 
distance between brush holders of opposite polarity. The 
h^h reluctance poles increased decidedly the amount of 
disturbance that the machines would stand without flashing 
and the new type of brush rigging gave much less opportunity 
for the* arc to spread and do damage. These improvements 
made the 60-cycle railway converter much better for average 
service when protected with the usual devices. 

The next year, 1920, Mr. M. W. Smith presented a paper on 
“Suggested Remedies, for Flashing of 60-Cyole Converters” 
which reviewed some of the phenomena involved and described 
tests made on the so-called flash suppressor and protected brush 
wg^ng. Tests indicate that under very delicately adjusted 
conditions some protection would be afforded but at that time 
the scheme was not considered commercially useful. I assume 
that this is still the status of this line of investigation. 

Regarding Mr. Shand’s conclusions suggesting main lines of 
progress: No 1 is well recognized and I believe has been followed 
by most designing engineers for a number of years past if for 
ho other reasons i^an lower costs. 

2. High reluctance commutating poles were investigated 
about 6 years ago and a complete line of 60-eycle, 600-volt 
converters was developed and standardized in 1919. 

, 3. Experimental work on flash barriers was done 6 to 6. years 
ago and restilts were described in a paper presented at the aimual 
convention in 1918 and have since been used for certain difficult 
service, but principally for automatically controlled machines. 

4. The high-speed breaker investigation started about six 
years agOi At that time there was no information to determine 
what speed would be required of a d-e. circuit breaker to prevent 
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flashing on shoi’t eheuit. I recommended that it be made to 
open the circuit within ^ cycle for 60 cycles or 1/120 of second, 
the time in which a commutator bar passes from brushes of 
one polaritj’" to those of opposite polarity. This was about 
20 times faster than existing breakers and seemed a most diffi¬ 
cult problem but this speed was attained in some breakers built 
about 5 years ago, and a new design, much simpler, stronger 
and cheaper has since been built to give the same high speeds. 

To give a better idea of the form of protected rigging and 
flash bairiers, and the performance of machine under short 
circuit, I wish to show some pictures: 

Pig. 1 shows short circuit on a 25-eyele, 1200-volt converter 
built in 1910. This is the machine on which experiments with 
large air gaps for the commutating pole were made and which 
permitted 4 times load to be thrown on and off without any serious 
disturbance. However, when short-circuited this machine 
arced over between adjacent sets of bi’ush holders, from binish 
holders to bearings and even .to projecting field connection 
strips. The amount of damage to the machine w'^as remarkably 



Pia. 1 — Short Circuit oh Typr H C 6-750-500-1200 Volt 
Synchronous CoNVBRTKR 


small, compared to the jiyrotechnics and effect on the operators 
nerves. 

Fig. 2 shows a more modern form of brush rigging assembled 
on a 500-kw., 60-cyole standard railway machine. 

To show more detail of a brush holder bracket, the next 
picture (Fig. 3) is an end view with the insulating end cover 
removed. It will be seen that the rigging is completely enclosed 
by insulating material and that the spring is radially in line with 
the brush. This type of rigging covers a very narrow portion 
of the commutator and gVes maximum clear space on the com¬ 
mutator over which an arc may be established. This increased 
the load disturbances that a machine will stand without flashing 
over but it is not entirely effective in preventing a flashover when 
short-circuited. 

Pig. 4 shows flashover with this sort of rigging, the ourretn 
being interrupted by a breaker of ordinary speeds Such a 
flash will generally clear itself, as short circuits in service are 
generally limited by feeder resistance, but occasionally will 
hang on long enough to trip the a-o. circuit; 

Fig. 5 is a 76P-volt, 6()-cyole converter having the radial type 
brush riie^big and latest t 3 TC flash barrier. 

Fig. 6 is a perspective aud cross action of the flash barrier, 


the action of which is e.\plaiued as follows: when short circuit 
occurs the arc is formed between the brushes and the leaving 
commutator segments, being drawn out in direction of rotation as 
shown by the arroAv and expanding outward. The arc is mechan¬ 
ically scooped from the commutator by the pointed barrier 
which has metal inserted in its face. This metal and the barrier 



Fig. 2— Type H C C-6-i500-1200-600 VCW Synchronous 
Converter 


as a whole has a cooling effect, reducing the arc in volume and 
directing where it can do no harm by completing any further 
short-circuit paths. A .second and third scoop shaped barrier 
are also provided as additional factors of safety in case of 
poor adjustment or defect of the first bander. It is seldom 
that the second barrier is ever required to move any of the arc 



Fig. 3—Radi.^l Brush Holder Unit Outer End Insula¬ 
tion Removed 

front the commutator. The member at right angles and in 
front of the first barrier shown more clearly in the perspective 
splits the arc and confines that portion developed in the front 
of the two sections in their respective sections so they do hot 
pile up at one comer, thus avoiding the escape of conducting 
gases under the side member. This form of barrier allows free 
expansion of gases, by proportioning the expansion chambers 
with increasing area at increasing distances from the oommu- 
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Fig. 5—^Radial Unit Type Rigging with Flash Babbiehs^ 
300 Kw., 60-C’ycle Synchronous Converter 


tatoi*. J’urthermore, it being low, releases tlie gasses quickly 
after changing their course and allows free dissipation in the 
open air. 

As h^ been previously shown for the radial type of protected 
brush rigging, it is not sufficient to have the brushes and holders 
surrounded with the insulating materials. It has been demon¬ 
strated that the are, when formed must be quickly lifted from 
the commutator or othei’wise quicldy and definitely disposed 
of to insure against interruption to service. 

Fig. 7.shows a short circuit on two 750-volt, 60-cyole converters 
in series for 15(M volts, protected by flash barriers., and circuit 
breaiker of ordinary speed. The current whs., approximately 
20 times full load. The eipposure of the hegativewas tlirouglwut 
the short-circuit period. It will be seen that the arc is scooped 


Fig. 10 shows the 7o0-volt, 60-cyole converter with flash 
guard removed after it had been subjected to 50 high-speed 
short circuits. The commutator, brushes, and barriers were 
unbumed. The only mark indicating that short circuits had 
oocuiTed were slight soot deposits. 


It will be noticed that the baiTiers have three point supports 
and may be quicldy removed by imscrewing three hutS;: 

Fig. 11 is a view of 1600-kil6watt, 600-volt, 60-oycle maohine 
with a different type of brash ri^ng undergoing short circuit 
with barrier and high-speed breaker proteotipn. The total 
amount of sparking is completely visible and will be noticed a.s 


from the commutator by the first barrier and thrown out almost 
radially where it can do no hann. Sixty-six of these short circuits 
were applied in succession and. no appreciable burning or damage 
done that would prevent the maohine from carrying its usual 
loads. The photograph is the 46th short circuit and is representa¬ 
tive of all. This is probably the most severe short-circuit tCst 
ever applied to a commutating maohihe, the current in each of 
the 66 tests being about 20 times full load. 

Fig. 8 is a side view lookii^ down into the barrier^ sho'^g 
how the arc is confined to the first expansion chamber following 
the brushes. It is evident how the arc splitter holds the arc 
from moving sidewise. v 

As a-c. disturbances may also cause flashing, barriers are 
equally useful in such emergencies. 

Fig. 9 is a short circuit of the same machine protected with 
barrier and high-speed breaker, two niachines being operatAd 
in series at 1500 volts. It will be noticed that the high-speed 
breaker has so reduced the sparking unit that it is only slightly 
visible.^ 


-Fig,' 6 

a small triaugifim point of-lights ^ The ba^ipr was not needed 
for protection m this case but is prese^Lted as a good view to 
show the oonstraction. 

J. Linebaudht The conditions easting in d-c. generators 
and synchronous conVertere under Toiad and stiort-circuit con- 
ditioim are raffioally different, due to the interoonnjeotion of the 
ar-c. and d-c. c^^pits so that commutating conditions are vitally 
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the high voltage generated between bars as shown in Pig. 9, due 
to the fact that the short circuit is prevented from reaching a 
high value and reduced in a very short interval of time. The 
resulting ampere second load is so small and of such short dui*a- 
tion that it does not cause great enough armature displacement 
to give sufficient voltage difference to hold an ajc when the com¬ 
mutator bars move from one brush holder to the next. 


, :Tig.7 

affected and different remedies have to be used to produce a 
good commercial machine. 

>Pigs. 9 and'10 in the'paper show very clearly the'•reason 
for the flashing of a synchi’ono us. converter under rapidly de¬ 
creasing. load, due to opening..,pf the^oh’^^it breaker and the 
great benefit obtained by the use nf a highl^speed circuit breaker. 
It is evident that the high-speed breaker removes the cause of 


9— ^OKT CiitcuiT ON Two H C .C ti-IIOO-l200-7.50 V^olts 
—T\(-o MachiiJks IN Series 1500 Volts—Equiited with 
Plash Barriers. High Speed Breaker Set to Trip at 
1400: Amperes. Machines Carrying Normal Load avhen 
Short-Circtiited . 

The flash barriers described by Mr. Buriiham are designed 
to take care of just such phenomena as described by'Mr. Shand 
in Pigs.' 6 'and 9, as the resulting arc is wiped off and raised 
above' the cTbmmutator and cooled and dissipated so that the 
continued- growth of the are is suppressed. The long thin 
path b'htween the barrier and eomtniftator also tends to 



Pig. 10—Type H C G -6-300-1200-750 Volt Synchronous 
Converters with One Barrier Removed after .50 Short 
Circuits, Protected BY High Speed Breaker 


baffle the arc and the heat is extracted due to the cooling ob¬ 
tained from the barrier. If the arc should persist after the first 
barrier or hurdle, it has a chance to expand and the operation 
is repeated. Actual experience indicates that two of these 
hurdles are sufficient to stop practically any arcing which has 
been experienced. Tests indicate that a form of barrier such as 
described, designed to remove the arc quickly fr.,m the commu- 
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tator, is superior to the uarrow barrier described by Mr. Shaud. 
These barriers are applied to all machines above 750 volts, as 
standard practise, in addition to automatic substation machines, 
and have been verj'’ successful in actual operation for several 
years. 

The 60-eyle 750/1.500-volt machines shown by Mr. Burnham, 
have all the improvements in design developed during the last 



in Fig. 7 of the paper is indeed striking. It is a demons watiou 
of machines immune from destructive flashing under extreme, 
severe conditions. The result of a dead short-circuit test on 
the 500-kw. converter referred to in the paper is shown here¬ 
with, in Fig. 12. A circuit breaker of the ordinary type was 
used on this test, but the flash guards used were considerably 
simpler in form than those described bj"^ Mr. Burnham. The 
condition of the machine was, in fact, practically the same as 
for Pig. 9 of the paper except that it was completely short- 
circuited. The current rose to 22 times its normal value, at 
which point a flash of limited proportunis occurred. The ma¬ 
chine dropped out of step and later dropped back a second 
IX)le into step again. Spitting oceuiTed in both instances, as 


Fig. 11 

few years and their behavior under test indicates that they are 
practically equal to the 25-oyele converter in every way. 

Mr. Shand has not covered the effect of operating the rotary 
convertor at poor power factor due to w^eak or strong shunt 
flelds, and oscillograms similar to Pigs. 5 and 9 would be of 
interest. 

One advantage of the barrier, not brought out, is its ability 
to take care of flashing caused by a-e. disturbances of any kind. 
The high-speed breaker does not take care of this trouble, 
but the barrier i)revents flashing over from such causes and the 
combination of the two types of protection as stated in the 
1918 paper by Mr. Burnham and the writer, gives absolute 
protection under all short-circuit conditions. 

E. B- Shand: The intention in writing this paper was not 
so much to set forth any new i)rineiples or any radical conclu¬ 
sions as to present the inoblera of converter flashing from a 
standpoint which has been in the past, it is felt, somewhat 
neglected. It has not been entirely neglected, for as Mr. Bum- 
ham has stated, most of the facts of the case have been stated 
at one time or another, but usually without proper correlation 
and seldom with any adequate experimental substantiation. 
The author, however, wishes to acknowledge a debt to the 
results of some unpubli.shed work done by Mr. C. E. Wilson in 
1910 under the direction of Mr. B. G. Lamrae. This comprised 
tests and calculations on a converter in short circuit with ref¬ 
erence to the inertia energj' involved. 

With respect to Mr. Burnham’s references to the conclusions 
of ray paper, these are not intended to be regarded as being a 
departure from present practise. All of the principles involved 
have been well recognized and to And the first developments 
of any one of them, it would be necessary to go back at least a 
decade. 

The performance of the 7.50-volt, 60-oyole converters as shown 


Fio. 12 

would bo oxi)octod, fi>r the condition would be the same as syn¬ 
chronizing with the bruslies down after starting. As may be 
soon from the oscillogram, the flashing was never destouetive, 
and there was no injury done to the macliine beyond a slight 
l)lackening of tlie commutator so that there was no reason why 
the machine might not have been put directly back into service. 

In reference to the function of flash guards, I do irot thoroughly 
agree with their principle of operation as given by Messrs, 
Burnham and Linehaugh. It is stated that the flash guard 
accomplishes its results by scooping the flash fi'om the ommnu- 
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tator; this may be true to a certain extent Imt to a greater 
extent it is the effect of choking off the core of the arc which 
makes it unstable and breaks it. For instance. Pig, 13, take 
the ease of an arc struck between two electrodes, one electrode! 
projecting through a plate of insulating material. If this 
electrode be now withdrawn, the arc is confined at one point 
to the dimensions of the hole, and if this be small enough the 
attenuation of the arc will quickly break it. When as one of 
these electrodes a bar passes under a guard, the are is attenuated 
in the same manner and broken. (Fig. 14). 
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Review of the Subject.—The solution of some advanced 
problems on alternating currents leads to rather complicated 
trigonometric transformations. Let now, in addition to the real 
sinusoidad currents and voltages, certain imaginary currents and 
voltages be assumed to exist in the same circuit. These imaginary 
quantities may be selected of such a magnitude and phase that to¬ 
gether with the real quantities they will give simpler maihemaiical 
expressions than the real quantities alone. In the final results the 
real and the imaginary terms can be readily separated, because an 
imaginary voltage cannot produce a reed current, and vice versa. 

This method is based on some remarkably simple properties of 
certain mathematical functions which contain a real and an imagin¬ 
ary term, as compared to the properties of similar functions con- 
taining real variables only. 

The following two analogs may make this method clearer. 

A. In order to make extremely fine platinum wire, a piece of heavier 
platinum voire is coated with silver and then passed successively 
through several dies until it is reduced to the smallest practicable 
size. Then the tubular coating of silver is dissolved in nitric acid. 
It would not be possible to draw platinum alone to the same size. 
Here the use of silver is analogous to that of imaginary quarUities 
in cdternaling currents. Silver is carried along in the operations 
and separated in the end. 

B. In the manufacture of common ether, sulphuric add is 
combined with alcohol and carried through. certain operations. 
In the end this sulphuric add is separated and used over and over 
again. Sulphuric add in this case may be likened to imaginary 
currents and voltages which are added to real quantities at the begin¬ 
ning of the problem and separated in the end. 


The immediate occasion for the writing of this article was a 
paper by Mr. Gilman referred to under (S) in the article. Had 
Mr. Gilman used superimposed imaginary currents, several pages 
of tedious mathematical transformations could be saved. 

A more general reason for writing this article was a desire to 
bring this method to the attention of American engineers. It is 
hardly mentioned in American textr-books, while it is quite well- 
known in England and on the Continent of Europe. As is stated 
in the introductory paragraph to the article, the method is not new, 
and the examples quoted are too self-evident to claim any originality. 
A brief introduction to the method will he found in the author's 
"Electric Circuit," p. 97. 

The importance of the method lies in the possibility of solving 
certain electrical problems in a shorter and more direct way, and 
possibly in making the solution of certain problems feasible which 
in the ordinary way lead to too complicated expressions. It is a 
mathematical tool, and as such should find its place among other 
useful mathematical methods used in the solution of physical and 
engineering problems. 
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General Considerations. (650 w.) 

Problem 1—To determine the ciu-rent in a circuit containing a resistance, 
an inductance, and a capacity. (250 w.) 

Problem 2—To find the distribution of eddy currents in an embedded 
conductor of rectangular cross-section. (326 w.) 

Problem 3—To express analytically a gliding magnetomotive force due to 
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Object op Paper 

T he object of the following remarks is to show 
the advantage of using exponential expressions 
of an imaginary variable in the solution of vari¬ 
ous problems involving alternating currents. While 
the method is not new, and has been used by writers 
like J. J. Thomson for a number of years, it does not 
seem to be sufficiently well-known to American elec¬ 
trical engineers> who continue to use more cumbersome 
naethods involving long trigonometric expressions. In 
order to show the wide scope of application of this 
method, three entirely different problems are solved 
below, namely: 

(1) To find the current iii a circuit containing a 
resistance, a reactance and a capacity in series. The 
solution is based on the superposition of an imaginary 
€. m .f. upon the given terminal voltage. 

(2) To find the distribution of eddy currents in a 
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rectangular conductor in an armature slot. The prob¬ 
lem is solved by superimposing imaginary eddy currents 
upon the real ones. 

(2) To find an expression for a gliding m. m. f. or 
flux due to a S3nnmetrical w^phase system. A simple 
expression is found by adding imaginary m. m. fs. to 
the real ones. 

General Considerations 
Let an alternating voltage E cos w t be applied to 
an electric circuit and produce in it certain currents 
and fluxes (magnetic or electrostatic, or both). The 
u^al theoretical investigation of such a circuit, even 
without the transient part, is somewhat unwieldy 
bef^use some terms in the equations contain sin to < 
while others contain cos zy <. We shall assume there¬ 
fore that an addition to the real voltage, E cos w t, an 
imaginary voltage j E sin w t, acts upon the same cir 

cuits, where y = V—1. The total '^complex” voltage 
is 

e = E coswt-\-jEsmwt = E expijwt (1) 
where 
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exp.jwt-e’^' ( 2 )» 

The real part of the voltage E exp. j wt reaches its 
positive maximum at the instants wt = 0, wt = 2,r 
etc. The real part of the voltage 

e = exp.j (wt-\-y) (la) 

reaches its positive maximum at wt = — 7, that is, 
it leads the first voltage by the angle 7. In practical 
applications it is sometimes convenient to write the 
second voltage also in the form E exp. j w t, only in 
this case E is no more a real quantity but a complex 
constan tof the form E exjp. j 7, where angle 7 must be 
given separately. Thus if in equation (1), E is under¬ 
stood to be a complex quantity, then the equation 
represents a system of two equal sinusoidal voltages 
of the same frequency, a real and an imaginary one, 
in quadrature with one another. The exponential 
part of the- factor E gives the angle by which this 
system of two voltages leads a reference system in 
which the real part reaches its maximum at i = 0. 

This simplification is of extreme importance because 
in many cases it allows us to dispense with the longer 
notation (la) and to use the shorter notation (1), no 
matter what the phase of an alternating quantity 
might be. The proper phase is included in the com¬ 
plex expression for the amplitude. 

A complex voltage (1) produces in the circuit a 
complex current, the real voltage giving rise to a real 
current, and the imaginary voltage to an imaginary 
current. We thus can express the total complex current 
as 

i - I exp.y wt (3) 

where, generally speaking, J is a complex quantity out 
of phase with the complex voltage E. Expressions 
(1) and (3), when used in the equations of a circuit, 
give simple relationships among its constants because 
any derivative or integral of the exponential function^ 
exp. j w t, with respect to t, is equal to the function itself 
mvUiplied by a certain constant, and thus the exponential 
factors drop out of the result. 

1. A Circuit Containing Resistance r, Inductance L, 
and Capacity C in Series. The well-known differential 
equation of state is 

where q is the condenser charge. Differentiating with 
respect to the time we get 

1. In this article the notation exp. j w t is used in place of the 
usual exponential notation, because the first form is better 
adapted to the modern mechanical t 3 rpesetting. While the 
difference may not be of importance in a mathematical deduction 
in which exponential terms occur infrequently, it seems pre¬ 
ferable to use the straight “lower case” notation in the folr 
lowing problems because the formulas are predominantly of the 
exponential type and the principal tranrformations occur in the 
exponents. We are used to the expression log x and there is no 
reason why the inverse function, exp. x, should not be written 
without using superior letters. 


J- d^i , di , i de 
de dt C ~ dt 


(S) 


Substituting the values of e and i from equations 
(1) and (3) in equation (5), gives 
Lj^ w^ I exp. jwt rjwl exp. j wt (I/C) exp. j wt 

= Ej w exp. j w t. 
The factor exp. j w t may be canceled on both sides of 
the equation, and we get 

I[— Lw^ +jrw + I/C] = E j w. 

Multiplying both sides by — j and dividing by w 
this expression is brought to the usual form 

I[r j (Lw— 1/C w)] — E (6) 

from which the well-known expressions for the im¬ 
pedance, z, and the phase displacement, (f>, of the circuit 
may be derived. Namely, put 


r - z cos <j> 


Lw — 


1 

(Cw) 


z sin </>. f 


(7) 


Equation (6) then becomes 

Izexp.j<j> = E (S) 

which means that numerically the voltage is equal to 
the current multiplied by z, and leads the current by 
the angle (f>. The whole treatment does not involve 
the use of the expressions sin w t and cos w t at all. 

2. The norirntniform alternating-current density A 
in an embedded armature conductor of rectangular cross- 
section is expressed by the partial differential equation 


Hw 


dl A 
dx^ 



(9) 


in which w = Znf has the same meaning as before, 
O' is a physical constant, t is time and x is the distance 
from a reference plane. For a derivation of this ex¬ 
pression see for example R. E. Gilman, “Eddy Currents 
in Armature Conductors," A. I. E. E. Transactions, 
1920. We are nbt concerned here with the proof of 
this equation but merely with its solution using imagi¬ 
nary currents. With a sinusoidal applied voltage, the 
current density in each layer d x varies according to the 
sine law with the time, but is different in amplitude and 
in phase from layer to layer. Superimposing in each 
layer a quadrature imaginary current upon the real 
current, we may put the complex current density in the 
form 

A-uejqp.jwt (10) 

• where u is a complex fimction of x and takes into ac¬ 
count the distribution of the current in the cross- 
section of the conductor. Substituting the value of 
A from (equation (10) in equation (9) and cancelling 
the exponehtial term, we get . 

d^U 0-9 

( 11 ) 

This differential equation does not contain time and is 
much simpler than the original equation (9). The 
well-known solution of equation (11) is 
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u - P exp. + Q exp. ^x) ( 12 ) 

where P and Q are complex constants of integration, 

and _ 

l8 = {l^j)a^aV23 (13) 

Thus, the complex flux density is 

A — P exp. (^x -i- j wt) 4* Q exp. (— fix jwt) 

(14) 

Separating the real part of this expression from the 
imaginary, a formula is obtained for the true current 
density in the conductor, at any instant t and at any 
point corresponding to the distance x. A perusal of 
Mr. Gilman^s article will readily show the advantage 
of the above method as compared with the use of long 
trigonometric expressions which lead to simultaneous 
equations. 

3. Polyphase Gliding Magmiomotive Force. It is 
known to students of polyphase machinery that n 
alternating sinusoidal magnetomotive forces of ampli¬ 
tude M each, differing in time by 2 / tt % from each other 
and shifted in space by 2 r / %, produce a uniformly 
gliding magnetomotive force of amplitude 
See, for example, E. Arnold, Wechselstromtechnik, 
Vol, III (1912), p. 241. The usual proof may be 
simplified by superimposing imaginary magnetomotive 
forces upon the real. To simplify the formulas further 
we select such a unit of time that one cycle of current 
takes place in 2 r units of time. Then variations 
of a magnetomotive force with the time are expressed 
by the factor cosi, because w = 1. Similarly we 
select such a unit of length that a complete wave of 
magnetomotive force occupies 2 ir units of length. The 
variations of the. m. m. f. in space are then expressed 
by the factor cos x. Thus, an instantaneous m. m. f. 
due to the first phase, at a point x and at an instant t 
is 

m' = M cost cos X (15) 

We now superimpose upon this m. m. f. an imaginary 
m. m. f in time quadrature and in space coincidence 
with it, that is, one of the form j M sin < cos a;. We 
then get the following complex wave: 

m = M cos a: exp. /1 (16) 

But according *to a well-known formula of trigo¬ 
nometry of complex angles 

Cos a; = ^ [exp. fa; -1- exp. (- ; a;)] (17) 

so that equation (16) becomes 

m = [exp. j (i -t- a;) -j- exp. j {t - a;)] (18) 

The factor cos {t -f a;) corresponds to a wave gliding 
synchronously towards decreasing values of x (say to 
the left), while cos {t — x) corresponds to a wave glid¬ 
ing tow^ds incre^ing ve,lues of x (to the right). See 
for example the author’s ^'Magnetic Circuit,” p. 126. 
Thus we obtain the well-known result that a pulsating 
m. m. f. or flux of amplitude M may be resolved into 
two oppositely gliding m. m. fs. or fluxes, each of 
amplitude Af. ' 


We now shall consider the real m. m. f. in each phase 
as being supplemented by a quadrature imaginary 
m. m. f. wave, and the resulting complex pulsating wave 
resolved into two oppositely gliding waves, as before.. 
By analogy with equation (18), the expressions for 
these waves will be as follows: 

jwi = ^ M exp. j {t0 X -{■ 0) j 

-I- 14 M exp. j (i 4- 0) - {t 4- 0) 
m 2 == 14 M exp. j(t -{■ d X + 8) I 

4- ^ Af exp. j [{t 4- 5) - (a: 4- 5)] 
ms = 14 M exp. j {t + 2 8 + X 28 ) 

4- 14 exp.y [(< 4-2 3)- (x-\-2 5)] 

etc. etc. 

In these expressions the angle 5 represents both the time 
and space displacement between two adjacent phases, 
that is, 

6 = 2 T / w (20) 

To find the resultant m. m. f. due to all the n phases, 
we have to form the sum of mi 4- mo 4- m 3 4- etc. It 
will be readily seen that 5 disappears in all the second 
terms on the right-hand side of the equations (19). 
All these terms are equal to each other and their 
sum is equal to wAf exp.y (<—a;). The sum of 
the first terms on the right hand side is equal to zero 
because 

1 4- exp. i 2 3 4 - exp. y 4 3 4 - etc. = 0 (21) 

In order to see this, think of 1 in equation ( 21 ) as 
representing a unit vector. Then exp. j 2 8 = cos 2 3 4- 
j sin 2 3 represents a unit vector turned with respect 
to the first one by the angle 2 5. See the author’s 
“Electric Circuit,” p. 94. Similarly the term exp.; 4 5 
represents a unit vector at an angle 4 5 with the first, 
or forming the angle 2 5 with the second, etc. Thus, 
equation ( 21 ) represents a geometric addition of n 
unit vectors, each turned with respect to the pre¬ 
ceding one by the same angle 2 3 = 4 tt / w. Graphi¬ 
cally such a sum corresponds to a regular closed polygon, 
that is, the sum of the vectors is equal to zero, whether 
w is an odd or even number. 

Having proved equation (21) we apply it to the sum 
of the first terms on the right hand side of equations 
(19) by factoring out 34 Af exp. (< 4- x), and thus show 
that the result is equal to zero. Consequently, the 
whole polyphase m. m. f. is due to the second terms and 
we may write: 

total complex m. m. f. = 34 w Af exp. j (< - x) (22) 

The imaginary part may now be dropp^, and we 
obtain the following final result: 

total real m. m. f. = H w Af cos (< - a;) (23) 

The resultant m. m. f. in this case is gliding to the right 
because the exciting currents have been assumed to 
lag in the consecutive phases from left to right. With 
an opposite assumption the resultant m.m.f. would 
glide to the left. 
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Discussion 

R. £. Doherty: The scheme presented in this paper is 
highly useful, not only to electrical engineers, but also to me¬ 
chanical engineers—^indeed, useful in any problem which involves 
sine functions of time and in which the transient term is not of 
importance. And even if the transient is important, the particu¬ 
lar solution of the permanent condition can be written down 
easily by this method. Making this possible, it certainly miist 
be regarded, as the author says, a useful engineering “tool.” 

The paper does not emphasize sufficiently either the utility 
or the limitations of the scheme. For it is merely a scheme like 
other mathematical schemes, such as Heaviside’s Operator, 
which works in some cases and not in others. 

Of the three types of problems illustrated in the paper, the 
first is, I think, the most important in respect of the number 
of problems encountered in engineering, although of course its 
value in the rarer types 2 and 3, is also shown. And it is the 
former type to which the appUcation of the method is the simp¬ 
lest. The author reviews how the addition of an imaginary 
term of equal magnitude to the real term, that is by the addition 
say of 

j E sin (< 0 1 -f y) 
to 

E cos ( o) f -j- y) 

gives the vector identity, 

E [cos ( M t -|- y) j sin (wid" 7 )J = E h 
that is, a vector of constant magnitude and i*otating by the time 
angle w t. Making a similar addition to each sinusoidal time 
variable in the problem, and substituting in the differential 
equation gives,as each term, the product of a scalar quantity 
and a unit vector of the exponential form 

^■(a<: + 7) 

But ^(.>»t-\-y) = 

By thus separating out the time angle unit vector in 
each term, the vector may be canceled out of the equation, leav¬ 
ing only the product of a scalar, say E or /, and a stationary unit 
vector or where y and a are phase angles of these vec¬ 
tors with respect to a common reference. The process therefore 
starts with the problem expressed as trigonometric functions 
of time, and ends with the problem represented as a system of 
staionary vectors. 

Following out the process as applied to equation (5), g^ves 
j CO r J -t- I/C eJ'^ ^ J E 
Taking voltage as zero vector, and substituting/ = - 1, 

- <0*1/7 -bi cor/ -H I/C »E efi’ 

whore <t> ~ phase angle between voltage and current. 

Using vector, notation, 

E = E ef* 

I = I ef* 

and solving w 

I _ _-— 

T J {u L — I / 0) C) 

which is equation (6). But it should be remembered that E in 
(6), although the same notation as in (1), is nevertheless a vector 
in (6), but scalar in (1). 

From the foregoing equations, it is obvious that f/ie process 
is equivalent to the substitution, directly in the differential equation, 

di " 

and writing the variables as vectors. 

d 

That is, representing -jj by the usual notation p, 

p — j to 

P* =» — CO* , 

p* = — j CO* etc.* 

1. Since either the differmtial or integral of an exponential is again 
the exponential. 

2. This was proposed in 1917 by Mr. A. Press in discussion of paper 
by y. Bush on "Oscillating Current Circuits,” A, I. E. E., Vol. 36, p. 207. 


In other words, the solution is immediately wTitten down with¬ 
out, in each case, going through the process of substituting the 
imaginar 3 '^ term: which process, I fear, may appear to be neces¬ 
sary both from the text and the analogs given. The possibility 
of the above direct substitution would not, I think, be obvious 
from the paper to most engineers unfamiliar with these forms. 

As to the limitations of the method: none is stated except 
that the variables against time shall be sinusoidal; but there are 
limitations which I believe are not obvious. A mathematical 
equation is applicable only under the assumptions it contains. 
In the present ease, the fundamental assumption is that imagin¬ 
ary terms shall remain imaginary, and real terms, remain real. 
Thus no products must appear, since two imaginary terms mul¬ 
tiplied together give a real product. I would therefore ask the 
Author: since in the method, each variable contains an imagin¬ 
ary component, does it not follow that, unless new definitions 
are added, the method is applicable only to linear differential 
equations involvi-ng sinusoidal functions of time; that is, it is not 
applicable, without new definitions, to equations involving 
products of variables, or products of a variable with the 
differential coefficient. 

I mentioned at the outset thatthe method is useful in me¬ 
chanical engineering problem. An illustration is the design of 
flywheels for reciprocating engines or compressors cojmeeted to 
synebronous machines. The equation* of the system of forces 
is 


fi* 0 

TF 


H- T,i 


d 0 

U 




0 = f (i) 


where 

I = moment of inertia of rotating masses. 

0 = mechanical angular displacement from a reference, 

rotating at the average, or synchronous, speed. 

Td = damping torque, corresponding to a phase shift at the 
rate of 1 mechanical radian per sec. 

Tt - synchronizing torque, corresponding to one mechanical 
radian displacement.^ 

f (t) = applied force as function of time. It is the fluctuating 
component of the crank effort; that is, the difference 
between the total impressed torque and that which is 
consumed as load and friction. Although of com¬ 
plicated form, it is resolved into a Fourier’s Series, 
and each sinusoidal component considered separately. 

Thus applying the method proposed in the paper, 

~ I ? + J «n I’d ?n ■+• Tg On = 
where and are respectively the vector force, and vector 
displacement angle of the nth harmonic. Thus 

T 

0„ _ -:-2-- 

• i «n Td + iTg - I cu/) 

the phase angle between thcr force and displacement being 


<t> = tan 


t»n Td 

T, - I COn* 


Each component is thus computed, and plotted as waves to 
determine maximum. 

I therefore consider the method proposed in the paper as 
a very important mathematical device, and have hoped by this 
discussion to encourage its greater use. 

J. B. Whitehead: Methods of solution of differential equa¬ 
tions are of especial interest in two connections, one when a new 
type of equation presents itself for solution, and the other when 
teaching ttie phenomena whose sequence is expressed by the form 
of the equation. 

The complete solution of the simple a-c. circuit, the first 
example u sed by Professor Karapetoff in calling attention to the 

3. Equation (1) in paper on Flywheels, A. 8. M. E. December 1920, by 
R. E, Doherty and B. F. Franklin. 

4. Obviously no such displacement could occur within operating limits. 
It is simply a proportionality factor which holds approximately in the 
limits considered. 
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method of superposed imagiuaries as an aid to solution, has been 
known for years. Consequently its chief value here must be 
only as an illustration of a mathematical method. However, 
there is an element of danger in the use of the method in this 
case, since it does not lead to the complete solution of the equa¬ 
tion of the simple a-c. circuit. The transient term on closing 
the eii’cuit does not appear and is neglected. As is well known, 
there are many instances in practise when this term is of great 
importance. Professor Karapetoff clearly recognises this, and 
will doubtless reply that the exponential form may also be used 
for the complete solution, but in this ease, as he w'oll knows, all 
the simplicity of method to which he calls attention disappears. 
Therefore, for the purposes of teaching, in this case the method 
appeal’s to me to have little value and, in fa<it, to bo open to 
criticism. Its brevity and simplicity make a powerful appeal, 
but it does not completely cover the problem. While I have had 
the method in my notes for a number of years, as have many 
other teachers of this subject, I have avoided using it, feeling 
that in doing so I would shirk a measure of responsibility in not 
giving the complete solution. 

In the second example the author is on very much surer 
ground. He presents an apparently now equation which 
demands solution. Here the simplicity of the method has 
apparently facilitated the solution, leading to conclusions W'hieh 
it was possible to cheek in practise. I have not r<tad the original 
paper describing the experiments and I think it would be of 
interest if Professor Karapetolf would say a further word as 
to the agreement between the results to l;)o oxpe<,ited by the solu¬ 
tion of the equation and those noted in actual observation. 

In the third case we have again a problem whose solution 
has been Imown for some time. The method therefore should be 
considered from the point of view of its usefulness in explaining 
the phenomenon involved. I confess that I do not see its value 
for obtaining the intensity of a gliding or rotating magnetic 
field due to a polypha.se system of electromotive for<so8. The 
various transformations through which the author has to pro¬ 
ceed in order to obtain the result, seem to mo to confuse the 
comparative simplicity of the physical relations underlying 
the type of field in question as related to the circuits setting it 
up. By use of the ordinary complex oxpre.ssions for the several 
electromotive forces, and their successive resolution into two 
directions in space, lead to simple series for the two sets of 
components which can be immediately evaluated in single terms. 
This method described by Steinmetz in one of his early works 
has the advantage of keeping clearly before us the simple ele¬ 
ments of the exciting circuits and the resulting magnetic in¬ 
tensity. 

Thus, while recognizing the simplicity and beauty of the 
method as applied to new unrecognized problems, I question 
its value for the purposes of explaining the phenomena repre¬ 
sented by the equations. 

P. Trombettax The fundamental principle upon which 
all calculations of electric circuits are based, is that the constants 
of the circuit remain unchanged after an e. m. f. is applied to 
it. In Prof. Karapetoff’s exposition it is tacitly assumed that 
the constants of the circuit remain also unchanged if we apply, 
instead of a real e. m. f., a complex one and since the applica¬ 
tion of a complex e. m. f. yields an easier solution, it is better to 
^tudy the circuit by the application of a complex e. m. f. rather 
than a real e. ih. f. If we replace the word e. m. f, by the word 
force, which may mean any kind of force whatsoever, and if we 
replace the word circuit by the word system, we have the general¬ 
ized theorem that: the study of a system, which by the applica¬ 
tion of a force gives rise to oscillations and losses of energy, is 
always simpler when the force applied is sinusoidal and can be 
expressed as an exponential function of time, 

W. V. Lyoat If I understand Prof. Karapetoff coiroctly he 
is, in effect, making a plea for the vector method of .solving 
altei^ting-current problems rather than that method in which 
the instantaneous values of the quantities are represented by 


trigonomotrioal expresai«)n.s. A.s a moehauisui for .solving 
problems in which tho electromotive force.s an<l euiTeut.s vary 
siniiaoidally a comparison of the mothod.s soon eonviuees mio 
of the superiority of the vector method. Unfortunately, as 
Prof. Karapetolf says, it is not wid<*ly {ipi)reciated to what 
extent tho vector method may bo used. We are all familiar 
with its application to tho steady conditions in simple electric 
circuits and in a-c. machiintry, and perhaps t«> a lesstu* degrtH*. 
in long transmissn>n lines. Moreover, it is (>-vce«(diugly u.sufni 
in tho .soluti«m of the current distribution in round wires or in 
rwtangular armature conductors, and of the flux di.strihuli»m 
in tran-sformer lamimdbuis. In these cases tim angular v<*loeity 
of the vectors is a real numbi'i*. The lett(«r " w” is usnully usimI. 
Rather r<«cently it has bism appreciated that tlm ve<‘-tor method 
can also bo applied to the solution of tho transient conditions 
that are obtained in transfi»rmers, .synchronous and indiu’fiou 
machines. Tliis latest a])pIication givo.s an ('xoeodingly po\v<$r- 
ful and sim))Ie motlmd of attack. In the problem of th(» transi¬ 
ent condition tho angular velocities of the vectors are not real, 

but may be ro])re.senU!d by comidcx numbers <if tin* form (.« 

+ j w). Tho u gives the nnd angular velocil.y of llm veclor 
and tho « determines the rate at which it .shrinks exponentially. 

While Prof. Kurapetoff has made no «lirect phsi ft»r the vector 
method tho writer has sf> clmsim to interpw^t his nrgunnuit. 
Tho symbolism IS has boon us(«il to repriwent a rotalitig 
vector by maihomaticians for many years, long bt*n>re the nida¬ 
tion was introduced into electrical ongim‘cring. 'Pherii are, 
moreover, other simider and just as powerful vector notations. 
Tho solution for the current density in reel angular urmatiin* 
oonduoturs is very simply oxpiossed in t(*rm.s of hyp(*rboli(! 
functions, more simply the writer Imlieves than in the matiin*r 
Prof. Karapetolf suggests. 

If wo HSHumo that the applied e. m. f's, vary sinusoiilally, 
with either constant or damped amplitudes, ami the eirciiit 
constants do not vary, all resulting euxTents will vary simi- 
soidally us do the applied j)re.ssures. In such a tnise we might, 
well agree that it was superlluoiis to indicate this obvioxts varixi- 
tion. There can be no doubt but. that tins apparent lack of uxxy 
convention to roixrescnt sinuHoidally varying currents and 
pressures is xxxtremely siriiph;. 

The writer looks upon it as fort,unate that we have a variety 
of symbolisms that mti.y bo used in the solution of problimis 
inasmuch as tho student may choose for himself the xnethod 
tlmt best suits his understanding. Those who are not familiar 
with tho notation that Prof. Karapetoif presexits are thus in- 
debtod to him for bringing to their attention so rmwerful a 
mothod. After all, the best xnechanistn f<tr the individtuil 
student to use in solving problems is that wliich is not only 
simple to manipulate but which keeps bcsftxro him most clearly 
tho physical reactions involved. 

V. Karapetoffx Mr. Doherty is right in saying that in prao 
tical applications, in linojir differential equations, is it porfoctly 
safe to uso j w in placxx of d/d t and - w* in platxo of d'/d P, 
This is, however, not a substitute method hut a direct result 
of expressing the current as xin exponential function. In expia¬ 
tions mvolying products of complex quantities, if one of the 
quantities is simply an exponential impedance operator which 
does not contain time, the mothod is still applicable. But if 
an equation contains a product of an exponential current and an 
exponential voltage, tho rtwnlt is a double frequency power ami a 
constant average pxxwer, A now convention is then necessary 
as to the intfirpretation of the results. 

Dr. Whitehead <loubts the advantage of the exjHmxuitial no¬ 
tation when the transient term in not negligible. Ho will find 
Section IV of Dr. Stcinnietz’s book on ''Transient Phenomena*' 
treated in tho exponential form to a goxwl advantage. As to the 
third illustration in ray paper. E. Arnold in his Wechselstrom- 
teehrdk solves tho same problem by metms of sine and cosine 
functions, and I believe tliat a comparison will show a decided 
advantage in favor of the complete notation. 
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Review of the Subject.—Overhead grounded wires have 
been in extensive use since the construction of the earliest trans¬ 
mission circuits. The fundamental theory of their protective value 
is based on Faraday's ice-pail experiment. As the resulting law 
goes, there is no electrostatic field emanating from the inner surface 
of a charged hollow conductor. The parallel grounded wires do 
not surround the power wires. Consequently the protection of 
these grounded urires against induced electric charges by thunder¬ 
clouds, is only partial—usually of the order of SS to 40 per cent. 

It might he erroneously inferred that several decades of use of 
the overhead grounded wire had established by practise its value. 
The several factors involved in its use do not lend themselves easily 
to experimental observations. For example, power lines extend 
over hundreds of miles, while any particular induced charge is 
localized at some point in these vast distances. Taking into account 
the brief period of a lightning stroke, the unwilling observer stands 
a small chance of being near the point of discharge. Furthermore, 
thunder-clouds differ from one another. SlUl further, at the instant 
the lightning holt takes place the distance from the thunder-doud to the 
power wires varies quite indefinitely. In fact, there is a long list 
of difficulties involved in experimental observation of the effect of 
cloud lightning on power wires. As a result, except for a few 
small-scale experiments performed in the laboratory, knowledge 
of the subject is confined'-almost entirely to theoretical analyses. 
This paper is an addition to the theory bid it is not of a mathe¬ 
matical nature. 

Conditions of protection have changed in recent times. There¬ 
fore, in this paper the definite conclusion is drawn that the expense 
of overhead grounded wires on wooden pole lines is, in general, 
an economic waste. In particular cases it may be justified. On 
meted toiver construction the use of the overhead grounded wire 
is, in general, fully justifiable. 

The analyses in this paper were made for presentation to a 
Public Service Commission. This Commission, on, reconsideration, 
reversed its order that an overhead grounded wire should be installed 
on a IS-kv. transmission circuit supported on a wooden structure. 

Review of New Material. — References to the technical 
literature on the subject of overhead grounded wires are given in the 
bibliography which follows the paper. For those familiar with 
the subject there is given below a bri^f review of several parts of the 
paper which emphasize the recent additions to the knowledge of 
the subject. 

1. Analysis of the functions of the overhead grounded wire under 
nine distinct parts, where previously only three functions were 
classified. 

2. Recognition that the requirements of the overhead grounded 
. wire are less than formerly. In the early days the overhead grounded 
wire was needed to assist lightning arresters, but today the arres¬ 
ters have sufficient discharge rate not to require the assistance 
of the grounded wire. 

S. Analysis which points out that the overhead grounded wire 
protects only for a specifically limited range of voltage. It is 
no protection for induced voltage bdow the normal arc-over value 
of the insulator, and no protection when the induced lightning voU- 
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age is sufficient to arc-over the insuiator in spite of the presence 
of the grounded wire. 

4 . Appraisal of the weight to be given to each of the nine functions 
of the overhead grounded wire and considerations of its cost lead to 
the conclusion that, barring exceptional cases, it is an actual detri¬ 
ment when placed on semi-insulating structures, such as wooden 
pole lines. Used here the overhead grounded toire lowers the arc- 
over voltage of lightning. 

5. The overhead, grounded wire with considerable sag cannot be 
considered as a mechanical support to rigid tower structures. 

6. Analysis is given to shoiv that the overhead grounded wire 
on a metal tower line loses its function in protecting arc-over of 
insulators in proportion to the earth resistance at the legs of the 
tower. Experimental proof is not available at present. Also the 
values of ohmic resistance at toiver legs which will destroy the pro¬ 
tective value of the grounded wire to prevent arcing over insulalors 
are not available. Metallic connections of a tower of high earth 
resistance to an adjacent tower of low earth resistance have little 
if any beneficial effect in protecting the insulator f rom lightning. 
The horizontal distance is too great. 

7. On a grounded neutral system experimental tests of a short 
circuit of a single phase shoived the necessity of connecting the 
overhead grounded loire to the station earth connection to reduce 
the earth resistance to a safe value. Otlmwise the neutral rose 
so high in mltage during short circuit as to jump-spark into the. 
low-voltage wiring of the station, blowing fuses and affecting the 
.switch control. 

8. Looking to the future, the overhead grounded wire, by lowering 
the genci'al resistance to earth of all towers to the passage of 
accidental short-circuit current {of the generator, not lightning) 
imll have a valuable function in connection with arc-suppressors. 
This function is really the one already recognized as an aid to proper 
operaiion of relays. 

A General Conclusion .—As applied to metal structures 
the analyses do not bring out any detrimental function of the 
overhead grounded wire. It is not condemned in this use bvl atten¬ 
tion is directed to some of its limitations. Further study is desir¬ 
able. The cost of the overhead grounded wire is a considerable 
factor.' At maximum it now seems that for many or most cases 
one grounded wire only may be needed. Exceptional cases and 
conditions must be decided by detailed considerations. 
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Definitions 

HE term “overhead grounded wire” is currently 
used to mean the extra wire, grounded at many 
or all of the supports, that is strung parallel to 
the power wires on an overhead transmission. The 
“aerial grounded wire” has also come into use to 
mean the same. 

“Overhead” is a term more commonly used by elec¬ 
trical engineers of transmission lines than “aerial” as 
applied to grounded wires. Aerial, perhaps, is the 
more general term. “Overhead” usually carries the 
idea to most people as being above the power wires 
although it means literally above the head. Over¬ 
head may, therefore, mean literally underhung or 
overhung relative to the power wires. 

The vertical founded wire—the connection between 
the overhead wire and the earth contact—^is used on 
wooden poles or other types of semi-insulatorc. As 
such it is sometimes referred to as the pole wire. 

Earth connections are the metallic parts extending 
into the earth. The earth connection may be in the 
usual forms of tower legs, driven pipes, or coiled wire 
around the base of a wooden pole. 

The lightning rod is any projection of conductor 
in the vertical plane above the horizontal grounded 
wire. 

In review, the four parts are: 1, horizontal overhead 
grounded wire; 2, vertical grounded wire; 3, earth 
connections; and 4, lightning rod (seldom used). 

Historical 

It is not the object here to trace the growth of use 
of the overhead grounded wire but simply to bring 
out some salient points and to give a bibliography 
of the scientific discussions of this subject, The earliest 
overhead grounded wires were barbed wires, such as 
used by farmers. The Bessemer steel used in 
this wire (when used in the relatively long spans 
between poles) was so unreliable in mechanical strength 
that the wire gave much trouble from breaking and 
short-circuiting the power wires. It was early recog¬ 
nized that the barbs on the wire had no practical value 
in giving protection against lightning strokes. There was 
erroneous theory advanced by lightning rod experte 
that point discharge by corona materially lessened 
the danger of direct stroke. The theory seems un¬ 
reasonable. 

There have been few attempts to prove practically 
the value or uselessness of the overhead grounded 
wire but none of these has been convincing unless 
perhaps one instance given in a recent N. E. L. A. 
report, because of the variableness in the lightning 
stoms and the impossibility of getting an exact com¬ 
parison by any of the data collected. The reasonable 
basis of the good effects of the overhead grounded 
wire has resided mostly in the theoretical consideration. 
It is a comparatively simple matter, although labori¬ 
ous, to calculate the quantity of electricity induced on 


a transmission wire with and without a parallel 
grounded wiro. These figures are quite definite. The 
theory has been substantiated by electrostatic measure¬ 
ment. While it was formerly the opinion of the ma¬ 
jority of leading electrical engineers that the overhead 
grounded wire fully warranted its cost under certain 
conditions of installation and for a definite range of 
voltage, it is well, nevertheless, to make note of the 
fact that the practise is not founded on definite ex¬ 
perimental knowledge of the actual installations. 
There are many doubters of its value nowadays. 

Introductory—^Mechanical vs. Electrical 
Factors 

The primary requisite of an aerial electrical line 
is to be ready to supply electrical power continuously. 
To do this two natural and fundamental conditions 
must exist, namely that the line must be suitably 
insulated to withstand all impressed voltages and, 
second, that it must be mechanically durable. The 
mechanical durability involves the mechanics of ma¬ 
terial, their strength, characteristics, etc. While the 
factors involved in the mechanical side of the line 
construction are of prime importance, it is not the 
object in the present discussion to treat of them ex¬ 
cept as the type of mechanical construction influences 
directly the dielectric strength of the insulation. To 
confine the discussion as much as possible to the elec¬ 
trical side, it is assumed initially that due weight has 
been given to all the engineering factors and the choice 
has been made of construction with porcelain, glass, 
wood, cement, concrete (with or without reenforcing), 
or steel, together with such impregnating or painting 
treatment as the conditions demand. The mechanical 
structure may then be analyzed into types accord¬ 
ing to the insulation it affords against electrical fail¬ 
ure. Steel structures represent one type, wooden 
poles represent the other. 

The prime object of the present discussion is to 
treat the electrical side, especially in the matter of 
insulating against lightning and the line potentials. 
The specific subject to be treated is indicated by the 
title, “Overhead Grounded Wires.” It is of course, 
impossible to treat of the aerial wire by itself, as the 
whole aerial system of electric wires and supports 
must be taken into account as in any engineering 
structure. The first question we must ask ourselves, 
then, is: What is the object in using an overhead 
grounded wire? 

The answer to this question differs now from what 
it was in earlier days of transmission. This fact 
is one of the excuses for this paper. In early days 
lightning arresters were uncertain and of low discharge 
rate. Insulation was weak and not wisely distributed. 
As a result, the overhead grounded wire was desirable 
to lessen the duty on lightning arresters. This ne¬ 
cessity has disappeared. While it is not claimed that 
the proper value of discharge rate for an arrester is- 
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exactly known for every application, each arrester of 
the valve type is capable of adjustment to a much 
higher value than used at present which, in the limi¬ 
tations of present knowledge, seems to be sufficient. 

Speaking from the electrical standpoint solely, a 
partial answer sometimes made is: To lessen the 
electrostatic induction on the power wires caused by 
thunder-clouds. Faraday in his '"ice pail” experi¬ 
ment showed that no electrostatic lines of force extend 
into a closed conductor. The earliest writers on 
protection of lines state that if an aerial transmission 
line could be entirely surrounded by a metallic sheath, 
such as is done with the lead encasing sheath of an 
electric cable, no electrostatic induction from the clouds 
on the power wires could take place. Such a con¬ 
struction has not been found economically feasible. 
An amelioration only of the induced voltage has been 
gained by the use of one to three aerial grounded wires. 
Lead-encased aerial cables are common practise in 
telephone construction. In power transmission such 
practise is limited by the cost of electric cables and 
the difficulties of obtaining suitable insulation material 
for very high voltages. 

A more complete analysis than has previously 
been given of what can be expected of overhead 
grounded wires follows. It is not the ultimate of the 
possible detail analysis but is made from the viewpoint 
of the engineer in the process of determining the need, 
the value, and the desirability of this protective device. 

Functions op the Overhead Grounded Wire 

The functions of the overhead grounded wire may be 
put into nine main divisions, as follows: 

1. To redme the qmntity of electricity and the energy 
induced on the power wires by a lighting cloud and to 
reduce the voltage of a traveling wave (with its energy 
located between lines and ground) which was pre¬ 
viously the '‘bound” charge held by the electric in¬ 
duction from the overhanging thunder-cloud. This 
fimction reduces the charge and energy that reach 
the apparatus and arresters. In the usual location 
of the overhead grounded wire it gives no appreciable 
protection against those internal surges which have 
their energy located between power wires. 

2. As a protection of insulators against flash-over. 
This second category is to be distinguished from the 
first, especially in such a respect as involves the time. 
If flash-over takes place it should happen while the 
surge energy is crowded toward a point on the line, 
a time presumably coincident with the movement of 
charges in the cloud, and not after the charge splits 
into two parts and travels away from this point. This 
theoretical matter will be taken up again under’the 
heading “Sted Structure.” 

3. In some cases the use of the overload grounded 
wire as d mechanical support between towers is of greater 
value than its electrical protective functions. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, during sleet storms accompanied 


by transverse winds it is a disadvantage in throwing 
an extra side pressure onto the towers. Even its 
value as a longitudinal mechanical support for rigid 
towers is questioned later. 

4. The overhead grounded wire has in some cases 
a very useful function in forming a low-resistance 
earth connection. There are four aspects to this factor: 
(a) As a uniform earth connection the parallel grounded 
wire may be used in localizing faulty insulators, (b) 
Where the neutrals of the power circuits are grounded 
the lesser resistance of earth connection is an a,id 
during accidental single-phase short circuits in pre¬ 
venting a rise in voltage of the station ground and con¬ 
sequent damage to the low-voltage wiring of the 
stations, including circuit-breaker control, lights, 
excitation, etc. This is an important function only 
recently recognized. Some experimental experiences 
will be described at some future time, (c) Where 
towers are set in dry earth or rock and thereby par¬ 
tially insulated, the overhead grounded wire may be¬ 
come valuable in connection with the arc suppressor. 
The multiple earth connections supply good conduction 
to earth in spite of those towers that are practically 
too insulated to give proper operation of selective 
relays used in conjunction with the suppressor, (d) 
There is also a probable, remote value, in cases of 
dry or rocky foimdation at towers, relating to the 
question of danger to human life for anyone standing 
on the ground and in contact with the tower when an 
insulator on the same tower is accidentally short- 
circuited. 

‘ 5. The overhead grounded wire absorbs a part of 
the energy of a traveling wave on the power wires. It 
thus lesseiis the discharge current through lightning 
arresters when the lightning cloud is at a distance 
from the station. 

6. When used near a station and when a direct 
stroke occurs near the station, it is possible that the 
overhead grounded wire lessens the chance of high 
voltage entering the station. 

7. In the type of distribution circuit known as 
the three-phase, four-wire system the fourth wire is 
usually grounded at one or more places. The primary 
object in the use of this parallel grounded wire is 
not for protection against lightning. The use is 
economic in origin. Standard 2300-volt transformers 
Y-connected give a line voltage of 4000 volts. The 
higher voltage of transmission permits a saving in 
copper of the wires, if the power delivered is greater 
than can be carried on the minimum size of wire chosen 
by reason of mechanical strength. There is also a 
savingin lightning arresters at single-phase installations. 
Only one main arrester is used at the transformer of a 
four-wire system where two main arresters are needed 
for a single transformer on the three-wire system. 

Incidentally the presence of the fourth wire de¬ 
creases the lightning voltage induced on the remain¬ 
ing power wires. 
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8. On single-'phase short circuits, with neutral 
grounded, the overhead wire acting as a partial return 
wire reduces somewhat the inductance. This reduction 
may be somewhat beneficial or detrimental, according 
to conditions and requirements of circuit breakers 
and relays. 

The overhead grounded wire le^ens the stray electric 
field which would extend to a parallel telephone or other 
low-voltage line and thereby lessens somewhat the 
inductive interference which must be neutralized by 
transpositions in both circuits. 

Comments Before Noting the Ninth Factor. The eight 
foregoing functions of the overhead grounded con¬ 
ductor, in so far as they are performed, are prepon- 
deratingly beneficial in their general effect on an elec¬ 
trical transmission (not to say economically d^irable). 
The ninth and last tabulated function may, in some 
types of construction, become very detrimental. 

9. The overhead grounded wire brings the zero potenr 
tial of the earth from its surface to the height of the over¬ 
head grounded conductor in ffee near meighhorhood of 
the power wires. This lowering of the potential of 
lightning induction in the neighborhood of the power 
wires is the fundamental reason for the decrease in 
the quantity of induced charge as described in the 
first enumeration. 

The nearer the grounded wire to the power wire, 
the less the induced static charge and voltage by thimder- 
clouds on the power wires. But the reduction of this 
lightning potential is not the vMimate desideratum in 
ming the aerial grounded wire. The real aim is to 
lessen the number of flash-overs at the insulators. For 
purposes of illustration the effect of different distances 
between power wires and conductors at zero poten¬ 
tial will be discussed. In the extreme minimum, if 
the grounded wire is placed too close to the power 
wire its presence increases the number of flash-overs, 
due, not to lightning, but to the power potential itself. 
From this consideration alone then a mechanical 
clearance throughout the spans between supports must 
be maintained sufficient to give a suitable spark 
voltage to the power wires. The spark potential 
between the power wire and the parallel grounded 
wire should, in general, be greater than between the 
power wires and their conducting support at the in¬ 
sulator. The object of this ruling is to avoid damage 
to the grounded wire by the tendency of the craters 
of accidental arcs to melt the wires in two. Such 
safe spacing is easily obtained for grounded wires used 
on metal towers. It is seldom attained on wooden- 
pole construction and other means are necessary to 
avoid damage by craters. A discussion of these 
means will he deferred. 

Relation op Overhead Grounded Wires to Cloud 
Lightning 

Erroneous functions have sometimes been attributed 
to the overhead grounded wire. To counteract these 
speculations, occasionally heard, some statements 


will follow of what the overhead grounded wire does 
not do. 

It has no effect in lessening the formation of electric 
charges in the clouds. 

It does not increase or decrease the number of light¬ 
ning flashes from the clouds. 

It is not known to have any effect in either dissi¬ 
pating or producing appreciable charges in its neigh¬ 
borhood. Even the ionization produced by corona 
at the surface of a wire must be rapidly lost at a small 
distance from the wire. Otherwise, the power poten¬ 
tials would spark from wire to wire. If very high 
potentials in the future, by some unknown, incipient 
effect, are going to ionize or deionize the atmosphere 
to a radial distance sufficient to have an effect on a 
lightning stroke, it is a matter to be determined by 
future research. Even if some new very high poten¬ 
tial power circuit gave evidence of gradually discharg¬ 
ing atmospheric charges in its neighborhood, rapidly 
traveling thunder-storms (the most common form) 
would still be blown over the power lines. 

The electrostatic potential rise in a thunder-cloud 
usually precedes a discharge by only about one minute. 
This is a short period in which to expect any relief 
of strain in the atmosphere around a transmission 
line by any known corona effect produced by the 
thunder-cloud. 

So far as known at the present time, the value of 
the overhead grounded wire is entirely in relation to 
the power wires which it parallels. 

It is presumed that the overhead grounded wire 
parallel to the power wires probably exerts slight 
effect in reducing the voltage induced electromagnetic- 
ally by those little-known rare discharges which paral¬ 
lel the transmission line but take place from cloud to 
cloud. 

Pertinent to what the overhead ground wire cannot 
do is an effect sometimes attributed to iron deposits 
in the neighborhood of storms. In a court-room the 
statement was made that iron deposits increased the 
frequency and severity of electrical storms. This 
statement is erroneous although it has enough element 
of fact in it to resemble the truth. The electrical 
charges gather in the atmosphere independently of 
any formation under the surface of the earth. How¬ 
ever, any condition of electrical conduction which 
lowers the resistance in the path of the lightning 
bolt increases its current and prolongs the duration 
of the discharge. The conduction of bonded rails of 
railways produces burning effect in lightning arresters, 
having spark gaps, notably more severe than when 
there are no rails to gather in the radially traveling 
charge on the earth’s surface. Salt swamps it might 
be argued would have the same effect. The writer 
has no data on the path the lightning might take 
either along the surface or (by leaving the static pull) 
spreading to better conducting layers at more or less 
depth beneath the surface. Incidental to this subject, 
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» Study of earth pipes showed that the whole earth 
oecame a good conductor at short distances from the 

^ conductivity, 

cross-sections. There are, in fact, several 
t»toown relations in the discharge path of lightning 
^ speculation, such for example as 

® ®^^ic resistance of the feeding arteries in the cloud, 
artery, the earth contact, and the unknown 
f>a.^ of the gathering currents on and in the earth 
ixncler the discharging cloud. . 

X>btrimental Effect of Grounded Wires on a 
Semi-Insulated Structure 

T^he very presence of an overhead grounded wire any- 
wliere on a well-designed wooden-pole structure re¬ 
duces the spark potential to lightning stroke. Its 
presence must therefore, in this particular respect, 
t>e considered detrimental. It is detrimental some- 
W'xia.t: in proportion to the decrease it causes in the 
^p nrlc voltage between the power wires and ground. 
F*or example, a normally insulated wooden-pole line, 
without overhead grounded wires, has a spark voltage 
to lightning proportional to its height above the sur¬ 
face of the earth. It is of the order of magnitude of 
lO to 20 meters (33 to 66 feet). The distance from 
tlxe power wire to the grounded wire is usually of 
the order of magnitude of 1 to 2 meters (3 to 6 feet). 

^the presence of the grounded wire on a wooden- 
pole line reduces the spark potential of induced light¬ 
ning stroke to one-fifth or one-tenth. The result of 
this decrease is shown in a greater number of insulator 
flash-overs due to lightning. 

To summarize this discussion crudely in a single 
sentence: Placing an overhead grounded wire on a 
well-designed wooden-pole line lowers its spark po- 
I'^^tial 80 to 90 per cent in order to lower the induced 
potential of lightning by a value of the order of 25 
per* cent. 

I^JEiIjATIOn of Grounded Wire to Direct Stroke 

Slo far as the a^al grounded wire carries zero poten¬ 
tial above the surface of the earth it increases the possi- ‘ 
bility of direct strokes on the line. As a matter of 
ju-dgment this increased probability of direct stroke 
is entirely negligible if not absent where metal towers 
are used as a support. The tower will natiirally 
f^alce the discharge of the. direct stroke, other thing a 
i>eing equal. The presence of the grounded wire 
between towers slightly increases the possibility of a 
stroke j&nding a path to the circuit. 

In the case of wooden or other insulated supports 
the presence of the vertical wire actually decreases 
the distance from the earth to the lightning stroke by 
lO to 20 meters in a vertical direction. If the direct 
stroke comes so near the line that this decrease in 
^iisbance shortens down appreciably the path of light¬ 
ning stroke to earth it will, in proportion> invite the 


discharge to strike the grounded pole rather than some 
other object in the neighborhood. For example, a 
metal mast of a ship at sea in a thunder-storm will 
^^draw” a lightning stroke to it from a considerable 
radius because it is the only high point on a smooth 
surface. Analogously a wooden pole having a vertical 
grounded wire and located in a flat country should 
slightly ‘*draw’^ a lightning stroke that happens to 
come in the near neighborhood. Direct strokes on 
transmission lines are relatively rare. This being so 
how are we to give weight to the factor which has a 
possible slight effect on increasing the rare event? 

In cases of direct stroke on a wooden pole the vertical 
wire on the pole prevents splitting of the pole by the 
explosion coming from the sudden vaporization of the 
moisture in the wood by PR of the lightning current 
and ohmic resistance of the wood. The writer has 
never heard of but one ease where the pole was de¬ 
stroyed as a support. Many cases of slight and serious 
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damage to a pole are known. Fig. 1 shows severe 
damage to a pole by lightning. This experience brings 
up the question, important to the best type of con¬ 
struction, for power lines, is it worth while to invest 
in vertical grounded wires on poles, and thereby de¬ 
crease the insulation of the line against lightning, 
to save that apparently rare case of complete destruc¬ 
tion of a pole? Those who may add information, 
either in discussion to the present paper or in those 
valuable reports of committees such as in the N. E. L. A. 
now gathering information, should make a distinction 
between poles burned by dynamic current and poles 
destroyed by lightning. Lightning does not carbonize 
the wood—it explodes the moisture. The distinction 
is desirable because the cure is different. The vertical 
grounded wire, while preventing the damage by a 
direct stroke of lightning, increases the accidental 
burning effect on crossarms by the power voltage by 
increasing the potential gradient along the crossarms. 
When the vertical grounded wire short-circuits the 
high resistance' of the wooden pole it throws the line- 
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to-ground potential on the part of the crossann which 
is situated between the wire in accidental connection 
with the crossai'm, and the bolt at the junction of 
pole and crossarm. This distance is of the order of 
one meter. On the other hand, if no vertical grounded 
wii’e is used the same potential is distributed over the 
sum of the distance along the pole and crossarm. 
The greater resistance to earth decreases the leakage 
cun’ent and lessens the risk. This distance is of the 
order of 4 to 7 meters. 

Overhead Grounded Wuibs on Wooden-Pole 
Structures 

Attempts to induce public service commission to 
specify the use of overhead grounded wires on wooden 
structures has raised the serious question whether 
the overhead grounded wire so used is not an ec^onomic 
waste. On compai’atively low voltages on wooden 
poles it surely is a loss unless it is installed for a jiur- 
pose other than lightning protection. When the ques¬ 
tion is raised, at what higher voltage on wooden-i)ole 
lines should overhead grounded wires be used? it 
requires to answer it a review of what useful functions 
it may perform. 

However, before questioning in detail, distinction 
must be drawn between mechanical and electrical 
consideration. Wooden poles carrying grounded in¬ 
sulator-pins constitute admittedly a wooden structure 
from a mechanical standpoint, but it is a metallic 
structure from an electrical standpoint. Electrical 
protection of overhead grounded wires is under dis¬ 
cussion. To discuss these questions logically the foui* 
grades of insulation below the porcelain insulators 
must be included as factors and each given its proper 
weight in the appraisal. These grades are: 

(a) Nonmetallic pins, crossarms, and poles. 

(b) Metal pins, nonmetallic crossarms, and poles. 

(c) Metal pins, metal crossarms, nonmetallic poles. 

(d) Grounded metal pins 

Even the foregoing analysis is not definite enough 
unless by the two mechanical designations, metallic 
and nonmetallic, the idea of conduction and a degree 
of high resistance respectively are understood. For 
conditions attending the use of suspension insulators 
the distinction should likewise be made, but with 
different words because it is the cap and not the pin 
of the suspension insulator that is mechanically con¬ 
nected to the crossarm. 

Grounded metal pins fall in a class with the metal 
towers and are not under analysis at present. The 
first three classifications, viz., (a), (b), and (c), are 
near enough alike to be treated with approximation 
in one class for the following analysis. 

An attempt will now be made to apply in detail the 
general analysis, already given in nine functions, to 
the particular use of an overhead grounded wire on a 
wooden-pole structure. 

First Function. On nonmetallic structures the over¬ 


head grounded wire is not needed as an aid to lightning 
arrester. 

Semnd Functiov. Instead of {»rote(*ling. it act ually 
lowers the arc-over of insulalt)rs subjected to a light¬ 
ning voltage. 

Thdrd Function. The overhead grounded wire is 
not needed for mechanical strength when? pin-ty[«.* 
insulators are used. It i.s tlelrimental in increasing 
the wind and .sleet load. 

Fourth Function. It. may limi .some ust* as a low- 
resi.stance earth connection. Is it needed to lucalize 
faulty insulators? Mot where wooden pins are used; 
and is of possible Intt doubtful economic use where 
metal pins are u.serl. The vertical gnjuinled wire 
makes a grounded pin where metal cro.ssarms aro 
and therefore falls in the other clu.ssificati»ni. A.s mak¬ 
ing a better ground (‘onnection for a sy.stt»m using the 
grounded neutral tht? overhead groundeil wire ni.a.\' ln» 
valiKible, hut for it tf) ticf. in f iiis <*u|>acit,v it i.s ntil. 
nece.s.sary to install it for the full brnglli of the {jovver 
line but only near .station.s, lAirfhermoiv, as such, 
it is better to hang it under, rather I ban over th** power 
wires. So locaterl it cannot, after coiTodirig witlt age, 
full on the power wires. A.s an auxiliary lo tin* are 
.suppre.ssor tnow under rlevclopmeidA it .seem.H no 
particular use. 11. doc*.s not. .sabguard human life 
the woodtm pole is .safer. 

Fifth Function. In tin? liftli fuinMion ;is an alworber 
of traveling wave.s the oV(trh(?ud gr’ouiuh'd wire is u.s4*ful 
but not nec.(?.s,sar.v. It Is not needtsl iti ai<l distant 
arresters. It is not nec<*.s.sar,v for isolatetl instalhitions 
of transformers along the line vvhicli has no am«.Hl;ers. 
There are other and cheafier ways of gidting protection. 

Sixth Function, overhejul ground(‘ri wire may be 
used if desired near a .station, with .spc-ciul pr<*t*aution.H 
in con.struction, for u.se ugain.sf; direct stroke* and yet 
.save the expense for the re.st t)f the lines, 

Sevmith Function. At present the three-phase, four- 
wire economics are not un<ler discussion. 

Eighth FumtUm. As a return wire and a parallel 
conductor to leH.sen the scattered elec?tro.slatie field, 
the overhead grounded wire ha.s its normal useful 
function. Except for very high voltage?, proiiiinefit 
harmonics, and near parallel teleph<jnc* lines thi.s factor 
will seldom Ju.stify the exiK*nse. 

During accidental grounds the value of the over¬ 
head grounded wire in decrejtsing interferfmee with 
parallel telephone .systems is reducf?d to a small, but 
unknown value by the predominant dectmmagnetic 
induction of the return currenl.s in the earth. 

Ninth Fumlion. In bringing the zero potential of 
the earth from its surface to the height of the fjower 
lines the installation of an overhead groundetl wire 
on an insulated .structure is very flelrimental It 
reduces the arc-over voltage from the rmwer wire to 
ground. This i.s the factor which seems sullieiently 
prominent to condemn the use of the overhmd grounded 
wire on wooden structures. 
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Conclusion. Having considered briefly each of the 
separate items, the conclusion is reached that the 
overhead grounded wire is, in general, a detriment 
rather than an asset to a semi-insulated or high-resistance 
pole-line structure. It is impractical to consider here 
every possible detail but the endeavor has been made 
to mention or indicate all the factors, so that for any 
particular installation, engineering basis for the instal¬ 
lation or taking down of an overhead grounded wire 
may be determined. 

Steel Structures and the Overhead Grounded 

Wire 

The ninth function enumerated for the overhead 
grounded wire which is so objectionable to wooden 
pole construction is not so for steel structures. The 
metal tower or pole brings the zero of earth potential 
to the height of the line in the neighborhood of the 
insulators. The overhead grounded wire adds nothing 
more to this detrimental condition. All of the first 
eight functions enumerated for the overhead grounded 
wire are more or less beneficial and none is detrimental. 
Specifying the use for metal structures will depend on 
figuring enough intrinsic value to pay for its cost. 
A review of some of the crucial factors follows: 

Such effective protective apparatus can be installed 
at the stations as to make the use of the overhead 
grounded wire all along the line of no particular need 
to help the arresters. 

Suppose the overhead grounded wire is considered 
as a mechanical support in the accidental emergency 
of a broken power wire. How much good can it do? 
Can the overhead grounded wire prevent mechanical 
damage to the tower sufficient to maintain service on 
other parallel circuits? Considerations of the flexible 
structure support are set aside. The overhead grounded 
wire is an intrinsic part of it. The usual four-legged 
tower is a relatively rigid support. The overhead 
grounded wire itself is a flexible horizontal support. 
It sags loosely between towers. Can a tower top move, 
without damage to itself, far enough in the longi¬ 
tudinal direction to utilize the increase in tension of 
the overhead grounded wire? If not, the overhead 
grounded wire loses its value in this function. Will 
enough mechanical damage be saved to the local 
structure and other parallel circuit or circuits on the 
towers to warrant the cost and depreciation of the 
overhead grounded wire in its entire length along the 
tower line? 

Will the overhead grounded wire decrease the number 
of flash-overs of the insulatdm? According to the theory 
given by the writer in 1916 (Transactions A. I. E, E., 
p: 945) it may not have much value. This theory has 
not been refuted, nor even questionedv It states that 
the voltage of the induced charge on each power wire 
by thunder-clouds is deci^j^d by the presence of a 
parallel grounded wire oifly . l^^^ tbe, passage to ^ of 

the initial charge on the grounded wire and its replace¬ 


ment by an induced charge of the opposite sign by 
the lightning charge on the power wire. Under some 
conditions it is questionable whether this ‘"increased 
capacitance" by the grounded wire becomes active in 
reducing the induced potential in time to save the 
over-stressed insulator from arc-over. This matter 
will be discussed further. 

. Among the factors which determine the efficiency 
of the grounded wire in preventing arc-over of insu¬ 
lators are some which are obscure, due to lack of both 
theoretical and expeinmental data. The time involved 
in the movement of the charges in the clouds is un¬ 
known. De Blois in 1914 gave some oscillograms which 
showed that some of the effects of potential changas 
in the cloud were very slow as compared to spark lag 
of insulators and gaps. So far as this slow movement 
obtains it is favorable to effective action of the over¬ 
head grounded wire. It is understood, however, that 
the final stroke to earth takes place with great rapidity 
but no one knows that this velocity in any way ap¬ 
proaches the velocity of light which is the approximate 
velocity of travel of a free charge along a transmissiim 
line. It is hoped that some of Prof. Harris J. Ryan’s 
unpublished work on discharges will add useful infor¬ 
mation to this subject. 

At any rate, we know that the circuit of the cloud 
lightning is long as compared to the circuit of the ground¬ 
ed wire. This much information would lead us to 
infer that, in so much as affected by distance of travel, 
the charge on the grounded wire would have plenty of 
time to pass to the earth while the main bolt is taking 
place from cloud to earth. 

There is a factor, however, in the grounded wire 
circuit which has not been given practical attention, 
namely the resistance of each tower to earth. Thei’e 
are many dry localities and even rocky localities in 
wet countries where the ohmic resistance of the earth 
connections of particular tower legs is extremely high. 
This resistance limits the rate of discharge of the freed 
charge on the grounded wire. In so doing it decreases 
the effect of the grounded wire in preventing arc- 
overe of insulators. While a calculation of the theoreti¬ 
cal value of the overhead grounded wire with well 
grounded legs gives a potential ratio with and without 
this protection of about 70 per cent (a protection of 
30 per cent) for a circuit of approximately the same 
dimensions as the Mississippi River Power Company's 
110-volt line, a high resistance of earth connections 
would reduce this protection from 30 per cent to 
an unknown smaller value. 

A proof of the small value of the overhead grounded 
wire to prevent arc-overs of insulators can be given 
by a simple arithmetical example. 

Suppose the insulators in use on a line can be arced 
over by a lightning potential of 200 kilovolts. Suppose 
furthermore, that the tower legs have a high earth 
resistance and therefore the presence of a grounded 
wire would reduce the induced potential on insulators 
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by only 12 per cent. It would then require an induc¬ 
tion equivalent to 227 kilovolts to arc-over an insu¬ 
lator where the grounded wire is in use (200 88 

per cent = 227). If the induced voltage is less than 
equivalent to 200 kilovolts the presence of the ova*- 
head grounded wire has no value in preventing an 
arc-over. In fact, there would not be an arc-over if 
the protective wire were absent because the induced 
voltage is below the arc-over voltage of the insulator. 

On the other hand, if the induced voltage is equivalent 
to 227 kilovolts the presence of the overhead grounded 
wire gives no useful results, because an insulator 
will arc-over in spite of the presence of the overhead 
grounded wire. 

For all induced voltages below 200 kv. and above 
227 kv, the parallel grounded wire, with a 12 per cent 
protection, has no value in preventing arc-overs. It 
is only over the small range between 200 kv. and 227 kv. 
that it would be effective. The chosen percentage of 
protection may actually be higher or lower according 
to the earth resistance of the particular tower where 
the^ m^mum lightning voltage concentrates. A 
distinction is made in passing—while the overhead 
grounded wire decreases the general resistance to 
earth for power currents, it does not do so for lightning. 
Theoretically there is not sufficient time for the charge 
to flow to adjacent towers before the strain on the 
insulators produces its effect. 


wire is not detrimental but is unnecessary as an aid 
to lightning arresters and it may have a small average 
useful range of protection for flash-overs of insulators. 

On the other hand, for one purpose it seems there is 
going to be an incontestable use for the overhead 
wire on metal structures. • This use is in connection 
with the arc suppressor which seems destined to become 
a standard device where aerial wires are used. As 
matters of development stand today the conditions 
needed are either very high resistance to earth, such as 
found on wooden-pole lines, or very low resistance to 
neutral such as can be obtained on metal tower lines 
linked in metallic contact by the overhead wire. 

If the conditions are such as to make its use solely to 
lower the earth resistance in general, why not use it 
near the telephone line and even as a messenger wire? 
Induction on the telephone can be modified thereby. 
It will surely lower the voltage to earth induced 
on the telephone lines and make them safer to handle. 

The work of this paper represents several days of con¬ 
centrated effort. This is not enough for the com¬ 
plexity of the problem. The analysis is incomplete. 
More and specific experimental data are needed- 
data both from the laboratory and from the field. 

The reasoning should be carefully scrutinized, and 
criticised especially in regard to its applicability to 
special cases. 


If this proof is sound it shows why observations 
made on transmission lines with and without over¬ 
head grounded wires have given so few useful data. 

There is anoth^ ^eful viewpoint. If, instead of 
fuming the pessimistic conditioiis of protection, it 
IS assumed that the tower legs are coimected to earth 
with high conductoe and other attendant conditions 
are such as to give the overhead pounded wire its 
maximum calculated value of 30 per cent protection. 
It may be considered as a very economical equivalent 
of an increase in dielectric strength of the insulatora 
by somewhat less than 30 per cent; in other words, 
that the grounded wire is equivalent to putting extra 
disfe on every line on the tower. The use is limited 
to lightning voltag^. Protection is not given by the 
gro^ded wire against internal surges or, obvioudy 
agamst failure of individual disks in a string. 

On ^me general measurements made between two 
toiy^ lines, the writer was led to believe that the usual 
r^istance of ^h connections of towers was high rather 
tton low. Estimates made from related data and 

la^ratory experiences indicate a restrictedif not doubt- 

ul protection of insulators from arc-over by the over- 
head pounded wire when the insulators are on towera 
of ^gh earth resistance. There are not enough data 
a^the pre^t time to give definite solutions to this 

fe^^le Wblem 

_^OTamarizethe^^^ the analy^ 

of metal support struck the overhead grounded 


- —--—.. . w—. w* A X OJLO 

The course of reasoning brings the conclusion that 
overhead grounded wires and vertical grounded wires 
on semi-insulating structures, such as wooden poles, 
general detrimental. • On metal structures no 
technical function is found detrimental. If protection 
against arc-over of insulators is, as it appears, affected 
y ^he ohmic resistance between tower legs and earth 
either the effectiveness of the overhead grounded wire 
may be mcr^d by attention to earth connections 
or this function of the grounded wire is sufficiently 
decreased to allow the grounded wire to be used lower 
do^ on the tower in another function. The relation 
be^een the earth resistance and the decrease in pro¬ 
tection to insulators is yet to be determined. 
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Discussion 


W. W. Lewis: In this paper Mr. Creighton driiws the con¬ 
clusion that the overhead grounded wire is in general a detri¬ 
ment to a semi-insulated or high resistance polo lino structure. 
By this I understand that he means not only the horizontal 
continuous grounded wii-e but also the verlical gi-oundcd wire 
that IS applied to individual poles. 

I believe that the experience of operating eoni|janio.s in general 
will not bear out this conclusion. While it is true that there has 
been considerable trouble on some systems due to the overlu^ud 
grounded whe, this hjus been mainly on aecomit of the fact that 
the ground wire was not put up with the same care a,nd idesi of 
permanency as the power conductors, with the rosrdt of breakag<}, 
and interference with the conductors. Also in some eases the 
insulators were small for the voltage and the pr<‘senco of the 
ground whe further reduced the factor of safety. Wliore the 
ground wire is adequatolj’^ installed and the inau]ai.ors ha.\'n a 
reasonable factor of safety, I believe that the ground wire is of 
great benefit in protecting the insulators and poles. The testi¬ 
mony of a few power companies in this respect will be interesting. 

The Southern PoAver Company has overhead ground wires on 
practically all of its 2200 miles of 100,-44-ancl 13-lcv. linos. 
It is its belief, based on experience, that ground wires afford 
considerable protection from lightning disturbancos. The 
ground Aviros incroaso the mechanical stability of both pole ainl 
toAver circuits and in ease of pole linos proA'onts splitting of tiie 
poles by lightning. 

The Idaho Poavoi* Company has had considerable trouble 
with overhead ground Avires duo to mechanical difficulties and 
is not putting them up on ncAV circuits, in fact Inis remov'cd 
them in some eases. However, it has had considttrable pole 
shattering where lines Avoro not protected by ground Avirts and 
has cured this by grounded bayonets at the individual poles, 
Its e.xperienoe has led it to favor tliis class consiruetiun. 

The Utah Power and Light Company makes a pruetise of 
placing a metal band around the tops of its Avoodon poles and 
grounding this band, d’ho conductors are in general arr.ango<l 
in a triangle with the top wire suj;>j)t>rtod by a i>iu carried at tlu! 
top of the pole. Wooden pins are used. Its experience AvitU 
this construction has led it to believo that it has averted 
numerous oases of shattered polos and broken insulators. 
Operation without the metal band grounded, led to many cases 
of shattered poles. This construction cannot be used if the 
insirlaturs are inadequate, as it will lead to shattering of insu¬ 
lators. Practically all of its 475 miles of 44-k v. line js equipped 
AATith the grounded motal bands, which its experience has led 
the company to favor. 

Other companies have reported similai’ experiences whicli is 
contrary to that predicted by Mr. Creighton. A questionnaire 
directed to these operating companies avouUI no dinibt elicit 
a great deal of valuable information along this line. 

C. L. Fortescucx On my trip last year to the Pacific Coast, 

I had some questions asked mo about the grounded wire for 
protection, and I also elicited a good deal of information about 
it. ^ A questionnaire was sent out recently by the N. E. L. A. in 
which experience with the grounded wire was asked, A number 
of people told me that the questionnaire Avas not always treated 
seriously, that the replies could not be depended upon, and that 
a lot of the companies that were questioned about the use of 
never installed grounded wires properly. 
This seems to agree with the statements of Mr. Ijcwia. Whore 
groimded wires have been properly installed, they have given a 
good deal of protection, I believe. 


1 tnmk 18 not quite adequate. The gi’oimded wire is used 
increase the capacity of the transmission system as a whole 
gound, so that if there is a charge induced on the system, wh 
tiie charp IS released as for instance by the discharge of a thuml 
Cloud, the potential of the surge will be limited in value 
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capacity. Any means wMeh increases 
««>rresi>r»n/i-^ 7 °^ system as a whole to ground, will give 
was potentials, due to lightning effects. I 

afro engineer of the Byllesby Company some time 

otuni^n^-.; grounded wires, and he told me that his 

•lid trood Son^g to contimie their use, and he thought they 

puttin*? lit'. according to the general method of 

<!«nild K - * grounded wire it was considered as something that 

sarnf» Recording to his ideas the 

wiro construction should be used for installing a grounded 

if t.ln*« T 7 transmission lines themselves, and that 

t hti »>7 # • were carried through, with proper maintenance, 

I no pi otection obtained was good. 

- j.] * ^ Mr. Creighton referred to a ease which came up 

svm ^ ®&au'ding the use of an overhead ground wire in a small 
•Jf inir < York State. The president of the Company oper- 

^ system had been ordered to install an overhead ground 
tu,vu ^cnnection with a 13,200-volt circuit which had been re¬ 
wire adequate service without the overhead ground 

wtv«* ' P**©sident objected to installing the overhead ground 
1 - , unci He wrote a large number of letters to most of the repre- 
MMitative companies in New York State, and also to a number 
1 1 .,. transmission companies and management corporations 
country. The gentleman was kind enough to 
.. . * of all of the letters, which I very eai’efuUy reviewed. 

78 replies to his questionnaire, 72 were against the 
IS© ot overhead ground wires, 2 were non-commital, and 4 were 
ravor of overhead ground wires on transmission lines. I was 
' pleased to find that the consensus of opinion as shown 

in those letters were so overwhelmingly against the overhead 
grounrl wire, because they confirmed my operating experience, 
flad the questionnaire been sent out ten years ago, I dare say 
I Jio majority of the opinions would have been favorable to the 
over]lead ground wire, as a good many theoretical considerations 
would indicate that the overhead ground wire is of considerable 
x'uluo. JVTy operating experience, howeverj has caused me to 
I'ory definitely decide that the overhead ground wire is a source 
of trouble. 

On one line in the South, which was equipped with an over¬ 
head ground wire, we had a large amount of trouble. The line 
was i e*'iusulated and at the same time the gfroiind wire was removed. 
After the ro-insulation the line gave practically no trouble, ajid 
we concluded that the ground wire had not done any good, in 
fact indications showed that the presence of the ground wire 
oausod considerable additional burmng to the cross-arms and 
pins. Since that time, and in connection with a number of 
diflPoront lines, the same experience has been repeated to a greater 
or loss extent. ^Ve do not now put au overhead ground wire on 
wood pole lines under any conditions, and probably never will 
unless some new evidence comes up. 

Our results indicate that the overhead ground vdre does more 
harm than good, not due to its falling or breaking, but due to 
the fact that it puts ground potential close to the conductors and 
reduces the insulating value of the wood pins, cross-arms and 
poles. 

In Utica we put up several transmission lines of intermediate 
voltages without overhead ground wires. On these lines we have 
had only one pole shattered, that I recall, in two years. The 
insulators were not damaged and the pins and cross-arms were 
not burned, We have not lost a single insulator on these lines. 
On the other hand we have lost something like 15 insulators, due 
to Hash-over, on our steel tower lines equipped with overhead 
ground wire, in about the same period, though the steel tower 
line is insulated with excessively large insulators which had not 
been in service as long as a year at the time of the failure. 

It is my definite opinion that the overhead ground wire on 
wood poles does more harm than it does good. 

C. F. Steinmete* The great value of Mr. Creighton’s 
paper, in my consists im the very complete review and 
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discussion of the fmictiou of the overhead ground-wii*e. While 
I thoroughly agree with all the facts brought out by him, I am 
sorry to say that I must somew'hat disagree with the eonolusioim 
drawn therefrom. 

_ I am fully convinced that the overhead ground-wire, when 
properly installed in a transmission system, is a moat effective 
and a most valuable protective device. 

I believe it is necessary to protect a station by adequate 
lightning arresters, and the failure to install lightning protection 
at the station is economically inexcusable. Nevertheless, if I 
were given the choice between the use of the overhead ground- 
wii*e, or the use of lightmng arresters in the station without the 
overhead ground-wire, I would rather take my chances wdth the 
overhead ground-wire and no lightning protection m the station 
than^ to attempt to run without overhead ground-wire with all 
the lightning protection of the station that it Avould be possible 
to give, although neither of these plans is economically defensible, 
but both, ground-wire and lightning arre.sters, in my opinion! 
are necessary and are supplementary to each other. 

The advantage of the ground-wire is that its function is pre¬ 
ventive, while that of the lightning arrester is merely curative. 
The ground-wire keeps the high-voltage disturbances out of the 
system, those disturbances which might enter from the outside, 
by lightning, etc., or originate in the system, while the lightmng 
arrester discharges such disturbances as have entered the system. 
Theoretically, therefore, either should be sufficient by itself to 
protect the system. Unfortunately however, neither of the two 
is complete in its action. The overhead ground-Avire does not 
completely keep out abnormal voltages, but the best Ave can 
ei^eot is that it reduces the over voltage of the disturbance, 
which, entering the station has to be discharged by the lightning 
arrester. 

Unfortunately, the lightning ai*rester must have a spark gap 
in series with the discharge circuit, which must be set for a voltage 
materially in excess of the line voltage, so as not to interfere with 
normal line operation, and this is a limitation of the protective 
value of the lightning arrester, and every discharge of the light- 
mng ai-rester, to some extent, means a shock to the .system, and 
therefore it is desirable to reduce the work put on the lightmng 
arrester as much as possible by the overhead gi-ound-wire, and 
BO getting the higher safety resulting therefrom. 

In my opinion the two most important functions of the over¬ 
head ^ound-wire are, first, that it reduces the voltage electrostat¬ 
ically induced in the transmission line as the result of the bound; 
charp on the line, produced by the charge of the thundercloud, 
or electro-magnetically as direct induction from a lightning 
fla^ ovOThead. When calculating this effect Ave invariably get 
rather disappointing results, that is the total effect is not more 
than 20 to 40 per cent voltage reduction at the most, and my 
conclusion and that of other observers is rather that the pro- 
tptive value of the overhead ground-Avire is materially more 
than would be indicated by the reduction of the voltage due to 
its use. ^ 


The explanation therefore seems to me the followmg: Eor 
some years I have studied the phenomenon of the thundercloud, 
and from whatever data I gathered, to get an idea of the actual 
voltage of the thundercloud and the lightning flash, its current 
value, etc., my conclusion rather is‘that in the average the 
voltages induced by the thundercloud in transmission circuits 
are pt very materially aboA''e those which the transmission line- 
msulation would stand momentarily. With many of the in- 
uce ightning disturbdiuces not muoli above the disruptive 
strength of the line, the result would be that a moderate reduc¬ 
tion of the lightning voltages such as given by the ground-wires, 
would very much increase the safety of the system, out of pro¬ 
portion to the percentage of reduction, especially as not only the 
voltage, but also its duration is reduced by the ground-we. 

Thus it may be that a reduction of the lightning voltage by 
30 or 40 per cent would, in Auew of the time lag of the circuit 
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insulation, reduce the number of failures perhaps by 80 or 90 
per cent, depending on conditions. 

The second protective action of the gro\ind-wire is its damping 
effect on any wave or other disturbance traveling along the line, 
by its action as a short-circuited secondaiy. The ground-wire 
must consume considerable of the energy of a traveling wave in 
the transmission line, and thus greatly increase the energy dis¬ 
sipation of the traveling wave, especially when it is considered that 
most of these ground-wires are steel cables, which have a large 
high-frequency resistance. 

The result hereof would be that when using a ground-wire, 
only those disturbances, atmospheric and otherwise, which 
originated near the station, would reach the station with serious 
amplitude and dangerous voltage, but anything happening 
further out on the line would be sufficiently dissipated, or 
reduced in intensity, that when it reaches the station it is of 
negligible magnitude. I believe in this consists one of the main 
protective values of the overhead ground-wire, that it practi¬ 
cally frees the station from any serious disturbance which occurs 
in the line at a considerable distance from the station, and re¬ 
quires the consideration only of those disturbances which occur 
nearer to the station, which are of a rather lessor number. 

There also would be a certain action resulting from the energy 
dissipation which protects against the line building up standing 
waves or cumulative oscillation by arcing grounds, etc., in the 
transmission wires. That, however, is probably not of such 
great value, because the resistance of the transmission wire, is 
usually sufficiently high to limit the building up of a stationary 
wave. It is only in very high-power circuits where the line 
resistance is very low that there may be some danger of the 
building up of destructive oscillations. The two main features, 
in my opinion, are the screening effect tending to keep disturb¬ 
ances out, and the energy consumption rapidly dissipating dis¬ 
turbances, and these fully justify a properly installed overhead 
ground-wire in long distance transmission circuits. 

W. S. Jonest In a paper presented at the meeting of 
t^ Institute at Washington, D. Cl in 1914, Mr. L. A. DeBlois 
stated certain conclusions which were determined as a result of 
tests made by him in connection with the investigation of light¬ 
ning protection for buildings. These conclusions appear to be 
pertinent to the subject under discussion and are quoted as 
follows: 

“(a) All conducting surfaces not thoroughly grounded, 
when "exposed to the influence of a charged cloud immediately 
•overhead, acquire a potential against ground which increases 
with the height of the conducting surface above ground. 

(b) A difference of potential will exist between all conducting 
surfaces not bearing the same average spacial relation in the 
electrostatic fleld to ground or to nearby groiinded objects. 
Such average spacial relation is determined by their shape and 
size as well as distance from ground or grounded objects. 

(c) Conducting surfaces in a vertical plane wMch would ac¬ 
quire practically no potential from their position in the electro¬ 
static field may acquire a charge from the influence of adjacent 
objects. 

(d) The grounding of a conducting surface generally in¬ 
creases the danger of sparks from adjacent non-grounded 
surfaces. 

(e) Interconnecting adjacent conducting surfaces can pre¬ 
vent differences of potential between them but may increase the 
tendency of the lowest surface (relative to ground) to arc to 
ground. 

(f) Discharges tend to take the shortest path, and large 
surfaces in the horizontal plane should be interconnected or 
igrotmded at more than one point. 

(g) A grounded roof acts as shield for objects beneath it 
•and even when poorly grounded diminishes the potential be¬ 
tween them, but potentials can be introduced below it by oon- 
■ductbrs which extend inward from the outside, provided they 
•are of sufficient capacity. 


I :{7 

(h) Secondary discharges may occur from l-iu* sudden eluirge 
of an overhead cloud or from its discharge. The discharge in 
any case follows the natural frequency of the circuit aiul con¬ 
sequently may become oscillatory, though thi.s comlilion is 
improbable in the ordinary interior apparatus, excepting oni>' 
electrical equipment. 

(i) The effect of adjacent lightning rods is to diminisli tlie 
intensity of secondary effects, though for outside ro<ls of roasoii- 
able height and spacing, the ‘secondary static protect ive-ratio 
is practically inconsiderable.” 

If these conclusions still hold true, and I l)Glio\'o that tliey «lo. 
the overhead grounded wire does not adoquat'Cly saftgunrtl t he 
line against lightning on account of the induced seetnulary o(T(!Cts 
and the reluctance, on the part of a lightning di.schargc, tt» billow 
horizontally along an aorial conductor, 

I believe that in sueh oases, where o\'orh{5a<l grniuuletl wires 
are. used, a much more effective and satisfactory arrangenierit 
would be to provide a grounded ciorial point at each jwde were it 
practicable to extend the point to its proper height. This, how¬ 
ever, appears to be a problem from a mechanical standiioint. 

It is my opinion that the only effective means of prol-ecdion 
against lightning and surge disturbances i.s the use of oleel.ro- 
lytie aiTosters, or others equally as sensitive and us effieirMit, at 
frequent points along the lino. 

R. H. Marvin: This paiwr perform.s a valuable purpose in 
iminting out that before deciding either for or against the ground 
wire, that consideration must bo given to the functions it is 
supposed to perform and the need for so doing. 

There are few subjects on which exporiniental data ar<5 so 
scanty, difficult to obtain and to interpret wliou fouml. 

In the case of wood pole linos it would appear that not enough 
importance had been attached to the effect t)f the high resistancti 
of the pole. It is generally admitted, that with the possible 
exception of a direct stroke, tho actual lightning disohargo over 
the surface of an insulator is harmless. Tlio damage is done by 
the dynamic or power arc which follows it. It is common prac¬ 
tise in the laboratory to use high resistancos in series with sphere 
gaps. The resistance does not effect the break-down voltage 
but does prevent a heavy current and injury 1.0 the spheres. 
Another good illustration is the horn gap amister with high 
resistance. The value of sueh arresters is debatable, but its 
strongest enemies will admit that it does protect itsolf. This is 
well brought out in the recent ‘‘Quostionnuiro on Lightning 
Arresters” where one reply after describing the destruction <jf a 
modem type of arrester states, “I am positive that a water biirrel 
horn gap style of arrester, as above suggested, would not have 
been injured.” 

The wooden pole gives this important feature of a high resist¬ 
ance between each insulator and the ground. There is aiot much 
known about high-voltage arcs, but it is probable that they 
follow the same general principles as tho sliortor low-voltage arcs. 
If this is so it can be shown that for any given arc lengtli and polo 
resistance there is a definite minimum voltage neoo.ssary to 
maintain an arc. If the voltage is below this value, the are can¬ 
not hold. It is probable that in many cases insulators oh wood 
pole lines without ground wires flash-over from lightning, but 
owing to the high resistance of the pole no are forms and no 
damage results. The particular point I would bring out is that 
it is not so much the induced lightning discharge we wish to 
prevent or avoid, but tho destructive effects of th<i dynamic 
power arc. 

This action is confirmed by several cases which have come 
under my observation. In the first instance, a 83,0(M)-volt line 
with wood poles, metal arras and overhead ground wire gave 
excessive larouble from flash-overs. By mounting the ground 
wire on insulators and bringing the ground connection off in 
such a way as not to ground tho niotal arms, the trouble disap¬ 
peared. Another 33,000-volt system having also metal arms 
on wood poles experienced numerous flash-overs and shut-downs 
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on the parts having a ground wire, but none on a short section 
where the ground wire had been omitted. 

E. E. F. Creighton: Engineers of transmission systems wiil 
note, with respect, the foregoing comments of the able discussers 
of this incomplete presentation on overhead grounded Avires. 
There are convincing opinions expressed both for and against 
the use of the grounded wire. We must, for the present, let the 
situation stand. Brieflj' summarized, there are places Avhere the 
use of the overhead grounded wire is good practise. On the 
contrary, there are other conditions of line construction where 
the^ expense of the overhead grounded wire is ah economic w'aste. 
This is the particular point the author wishes to stress. In 
betw'een these extremes there is a range of middle ground where 


the use or absence of the grounded wirt^ becomes a special prob¬ 
lem. 

The present state of knoAAdedge of this pi*obhmi is admirably 
brought to mind by choosing an expression from Mr. Lewis’s 
and Mr. Marvdn’s discussions respectively, ami i)lacing thes(> 
expressions in juxtaposition. ‘‘It is their (the operators’) 
belief, based on experience, that overliead grounded wires afford 
considerable protection from lightning disturbances.” ‘‘There 
are few subjects on which expenmenlal da fa are so sca,nty, 
difficult to obtain, and, when found, to Interpret.” 

There are developments now under way which, when available, 
will help to cr 5 >^stallize more definite!\' tln^ ju-aetisc! in the us(» of 
overhead grounded tvires. 


Wave Form and Amplification of Corona Discharge 

BY J. B. WHITEHEAD AND N. INOUYE 


Fellow, A. I. E. E. Associate, A. I. E. K. 

Both of Johns Hopkins University 


Review of the Subject. Corona forms on a round mre 
or cable when the voUage is raised to such a point that the 
voltage gradient near the wire is sufficienUy high to break down the 
insulating properties of the air. The larger the wire the higher the 
voltage to cause corona. The corona is luminous and ionizes the air, 
giving it eUctrical conductivity; thus corona has the effect of giving the 
inductor a larger diameter; and since a higher voltage is required 
for corona on a larger wire, a state of equilibnum is reached and 
corona is an equilibrium phenomenon not neeeesarily attended by 
apark-over. 

Since corona causes conductivity it is a cause of leakage and 
wnsequenUy of loss of power. It also increases temperature and 
decomposes the air into chemical constituents which are harmful 
to insulation. Engineers tJmefore hme usually regarded corona 
a dangerous phenomenon und one to be avoided by proper design. 
Transmission lines, for example, for the most part are designed so 
that their operating voltage is well below that at which corona wouU 
be farmed on the conductors. 

Two suggestions have been made to make use of the properties 
of corona. The first is as a protective device for transmission lines. 
Since the corona is conducting and dissipates energy, it has been 
^oposed to operate transmission lines relatively close to the corona- 
formv^ voltage. When abnormal uses of voltage due to lightning' 
^ corona begins, the air becomes conducting, 

and the high voltage is relieved. The exact value of corona in this 
connection is not krwwn, although there is some evidence that it 
acts in the’ manner desetHbed. 

_ A second use of the corona, suggested by one of the authors of 
it be used as a method for measurement 
of the crest values of high altemating voltages. The corona begins 
<a a sharply marked infinite value of voltage, and the laws governing 
the val^ are 7ww well-knovm. The corona voltmeter is an instri 
mentfor detecting, either by the sound or by the conductivUy of the 
air occasioned by corona, the exact voltage at which corona begins. 

I. Iniroduction 

T he lugh-voltgage corona appears at a sharply 
racked definite value of voltage of a clean 

This fact is made use of in ^t^ 
wrona voltmeter, the law of corona as affected also 

by tmperature and pressure bdng now known to a 
i^h deff‘ee of accuracy. The instrument appeara to 
offer the most accurate method, for de^^^ creS 

values o f high alternating voTtagAo 

„ ^Oth MUvfint&r Convention of the A. I. E. E 

New York, N. Y., February 15 ~ 17 , 


The value of the voltage is given in terms of the dimensions of the 
instrument and the pressure and temperature of the air. The 
instrument has been described in two earlier papers, in which it 
is shown that the measurements of voltage inth the corona voltmeter 
are more accurals than by any other method and that the inslrumcnl 
has several other advantages over methods at present in use. The 
present paper deals with methods for increasing the sens-itivUg 
of tlw corona voltmeter and for adapting the- ordinary telephone 
receiver and standard portable instnimenis us indicators of the 
first appearance of corona. The corona discharge currciit is 
rectified and also amplified by means of hot cathode tubes. In¬ 
cidentally the experiments on rectification included a study of the 
wave form of the discharge due to the allernating corona. It was 
aho found that the sound due to the corona could be amplified so 
that the first appearance of corona toould he indicated on a loud¬ 
speaking telephone. 

CONTENTS 

Review of the Subject. (620 yr.) 
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II. Apparatus and Method. (320 w.)’ 

III. Galvanometer with Rectifying Valve. 
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f Observation, 

inconvenient, two methods have been 
the corona voltmeter for detecting the first 
api^arance of corona, (a) the telephone, and (b) the 
contmuoi^urrent galvanometer. Both of these de- 
Sdr^*^ appearance of corona with a 

W Under labomtory conditions 

S SaA r®? '7*^ satisfaction,, the telephone 
nemg somOThat simpler, and useful for 

orSe" roror* - ‘^’'® imperfection! 

f the corona wire. However, the total volume of 
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' discharge produces a relatively small current, 
erisitive galvanometer is necessary, more sensi- 
can be had in a readily portable type, and 
usually a telescope and scale. Consequently 
Inconvenience is occasioned if the voltmeter is 
O-oved from place to place. Moreover the sound 
corona in the telephone, while clear and sharp 
niet room, is easily masked by other extraneous 
It is desirable therefore to develop methods 
©i*vmg the first appearance of corona on the usual 
P portable instrument with direct-reading scale, 
‘o by means of a loud-speaking telephone. Both 
■'^ings have been accomplished in the experi- 
<3escribed below, thanks to the rectifying and 
properties of the three-electrode vacuum 
In addition some interesting curves showing 
form of corona discharge have been obtained. 

II. Apparatus and Method 
essential elements of the galvanometer method 
cting corona are shown in Fig. 1, in which C, 
■“forated cylinder in the corona voltmeter, is 



1—The Galvanometer as Detector of Corona 

3<i to ground, and the corona wire F is placed 
center of the cylinder. D is a surrounding 
only slightly larger in diameter than C, from 
3 is carefully insulated. When corona appears 
sentral rod F the surrounding air is copiously 
^nd this ionization extends through the per- 
3 to the space between the cylinders C and D, 
hixis becomes highly conducting, resulting in a 
la of the galvanometer G. 
iresent experiments were all conducted with the 
lischarge on a nickel-plated steel rod 0.289 cm. 


The length of the cylinder D was 60.95 cm., its 
diameter 24.67 cm., and its space separation from the 
cylinder C 0.317 cm. 

The curves in Fig. 2 were taken with the corona rod, 
0.289 cm. diameter and plotted with galvanometer 
deflations in centimeters as ordinates, and transformer 
tertiary coil volts as abscissa. (See Fig. 3). The 



VOLTAGE IN TERTIARY COIL 


Eiq. 2 Galvanometer as Detector op Corona 
(0.188 in. = 0.478 cm. diameter rod) 

Atmospheric pressure. 


ratio of transformation of the high-tension transformer 
was such that 120 volts on the tertiary coil corres¬ 
ponded to 100,000 volts at the high-voltage terminals. 
Three curves were taken at atmospheric pressure, one 
with the electrode D of Fig. 1 at 115 volts positive, 
one at 115 volts negative, and one at ground potential 
as shown in Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3—^Principal Connections 
A —Alternator, 

H —^High-tension transformer, 

V—^Tertlary coll voltmeter, 

B —Corona voltmeter. 


LXi.) in diameter. The sensitive d’Arsonval 
laeter used is of wall type and has an undamped 
ty of 1280 megohms; when critically damped 
liunt of 3400 ohms the sensitivity is 428 meg- 
rhe resistance i?. Fig. 1, of 50,000 ohms was 
jrdes to protect the galvanometer from possible 
•cuit in the corona voltmeter. The potential 
gtttery between galvanometer and ground was 
dtinus 115 volts. 


G —^D’Arsonval galvanometer, 

T—Telephone receiver. 

It is to be noted that negative potential on the elec¬ 
trode D is best for the detection of the first presence of 
corona, in that the curve rises most sharply. The 
greater sensitivity of the negative electrode is obviously 
due to the fact that corona formation or ionization 
of the air ocxsurs first due to the motion of the negative 
electron. The acceleration of the electron is greatest 
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when it is moving toward the positively charged corona 
conductor. Under these circumstances the positive 
ions, as products of the process of ionization, are re¬ 
pelled and therefore give maximum current in the 
galvanometer circuit of Fig. 1 when the electrode D 
is negative. 

III. Galvanometer with Rectifying Valve 
a. Wave Form of Corona Discharge. While the curves 
of Fig. 2 are readily obtainable on sensitive galvano- 


To Corona Voltmeter 





pressor, or more conveniently still, by means of u 
rectifying vacuum tube. The whole tiutjsiion (jf flu* 
difference between the volume of disclutrge on tlu* posi¬ 
tive and negative .si(le.s of the voltage waves is one of 
great interest. It thereftire swiiuhI desiralile, from the 
standpoint of the i)urpo.se of the experiments ami al.'>o 
from that of the interest of t;he p}u?iU}im‘non if self, tt> 
take a series of wave forms of the eorona tiiseharg** 
current. 

For this purpose a special .synchronous tMininintattir 
was mounted on the shaft of the ultiTnafor furnishing 
the high voltage. In Fig. 4 tlur i-oimmitator was put 
in .shunt to the galvjuiomettT and the <li.st»hai*ge eunt'uf 
was short-circuited through each full cycle, exeepi 
for one very short interval. 'Phe eommuf ator. h’ig. h. 
was made of a copper disk, 4‘.i in. diamefor, with thn^‘ 
.slots of ht-in. width filksl with hard rubbisi placed at 
intervals of 120 deg., corresponding t o half I hi' nuniiMT 
of poles of the alternator, aiul st> each giving open 
circuit at the .same position on the wave ft»rrtf. 'Phe 


Fia. 4—CoNNKOTroNs to Sruay Wavw Foum ue (fouoN A 
Dischakok 

meters, they cannot be taken with even the most 
sensitive t^es of direct-reading portable instrument. 
In considering possible ways of using the discharge with 
^tisfaction on a less sensitive type of instrument it 
is to be noted at once that in the arrangement of Fig. 1 
the deflection of the d'Arsonval galvanometer is pro¬ 
portional to the difference of the mean values of the 
corona discharge on the positive and negative .sides 



' h"" ^*-—>1 

Fio. 5 —Dimensions op Commutator (/seo 
C —Oopptir dink, 
iy—-Insulator (hard rubber). 

W —Wooden block, 

JS—Shart. 

Thickness of copper disk s H inch. 

deflection due to the discharge 
th^o^ be laigely due to some difference in 
? the peaks in the positive and negative 
ffldffl of the discha^ current. It is evident therefore 
that ehmination of one-haK of the discharge current 
cmei^greatly increase the net unidirectio^I current 

Sth^ ^ accomplished 

either with a synclironous commutator used as sup- 
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commutator wits in.sulatcd from i.ht* Hhaff;, Thm? 
cop^ brushtis were attach«l at intervals of im tlirg. 
on the movable wwiden disk; tin- two outer Imisli...* 
were connected together to keep m)nUmKiu.s eontiu-t 
to the copper drsk. and under the middle one the owm 
circuit WM given by the three slots on the eominulalor. 
u irat, the brush setting was obsi-rv«i (s.m«is(mling 

voltage on the corona win- 
by shifting the brush to find the iwint of no ehiuging 
current m the galvanometer, and it was found to!«. ilo 

wtole°cirde^ ‘^vg. on the 

through the gal- 

vMometer circuit were observed for voltagw Iwlow 
md above eorona formation; the difference of these 
TOve forms must be the wave form of coronadisehaige. 
The TOve fom <*aerved just beftwe the start <rf cototo 
ra the^charg^ cur^t throujji rfectrode D and the 
wave form observed just after the start of cegona is 
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**'« connected to 


The observations were taken at atmospheric pressure 
of 74.77 cm. and room temperature of 18.2 deg. cent, 
on the corona wire of 0.289-cm. diameter. Readings 
are shown in Table I; the curves in Fig. 6 are plotted 
from the same observations; the positive, direction 
of current was froni the electrode D to ground (Fig. 1.). 

From the curves it may be seen that the corona 
discharge cuh-ent is of alternating form with a rather 
peaked shape for each half cycle, but the value of the 
positive peak is a little higher than that of the nega¬ 
tive and this is the reason why the negative electrode 
is more effective for detecting corona, 

TABLE 1. 


Wave Eortu of Oorona Ulscliargo 



Galvanometer deflections In cm. 

Brush setting 
in degrees 

Before corona 

After corona 

Oorona discharge 

25 

-6.6 

-10.5 

-4.0 

30 

.3 

- 4.6 

-4.8 

35 

7.6 

6.4 

-1.2 

40 

15.0 

13.8 

—1.2 

45 

19.5 

19.3 

-0.2 

50 

20.5 

20.6 

0.1 

55 

18.5 

18.7 

0.2 

60 

14.0 

14.2 

0.2 

65 

11.7 

12.2 

0.5 

70 

12.1 

12.7 

0.6 

75 

12.5 

13.3 

0.8 

80 

11.3 

12.1 

0.8 

82.5 

9.2 

12.0 

1.8 

85 

7.1 

12.1 

5.0 

87.5 

4.2 

10.1 

5.9 

90 

1.3 

' 6.3 

■ 6.0 

92.5 

- 3.0 

1.1 

4.1 

95 

- 6.7 

- 4.4 

2.3 

97.5 

-10.9 

- 9.8 

1.1 

100 

-13.9 

-13.0 

0.9 

105 

-18.8 

-19.0 

-0.2 

110 

-19.9 

-20.4 

-0.5 

115 

-18.1 

-18.5 

-0.4 

120 

-13.4 

-13.7 

-0.8 

125 

-10.5 

-10.6 

-0.1 

130 

-11.1 

-11.3 

-0.2 

. 135 

-11.8 

-12.7 

-0.9 

140 

-10.6 

-11.7 

-1.1 

142.5 

- 8.6 

- 9.9 

-1,4 

145 

- 6.6 

- 9.6 

-2.9 

147.5 

- 4.6 

- 8.7 

-4.2 

150 

- 1.2 

- 6.1 

-4.9 

152.5 

2.5 

- 0.3 

-2.8 

155 

6.8 

4.8 

-2.0 

160 

14.6 

13.5 

-1.1 


h. Rectifying Valve in Detecting Circuit. If we choke 
off one of the half waves shown in curve C of Fig. 6 
we have at once a great increase of unidirectional 
current in the detecting galvanometer circuit. As 
stated above, the most convenient way of accomplish¬ 
ing this is the rectifying tube or valve of **kenotron” 
or similar type, which as is well-known passes current 
from a plate electrode to a heated filament, but com¬ 


the electrode and the plate to the galvanometer, and 
(2) the filament to the galvanometer and the plate to 
the electrode. 

In Fig. 7 three curves correspond to the three cases. 



Pio. 7 —Galvanombteb with . Kenotron without any 

' POTENTTAIi ON THE CIRCUIT 

Curve a—Filament of kenotron bdng connected to the galvanometer. 
Curve b —^Fllameoit to the electrode In the corona voltmeter, 

Curve o-^No kenotron used. ' 

(a) filament connected to the galvanometer, (b)Sfila- 
ment to the electrode, and (c) no valve being used. 
In each case no continuous potential was used, the 
galvanometer being connected directly to ground 
through the high resistance R, Fig. 1. 



Pig. 8—Galvanometer with Rbotipying Valve Poten¬ 
tial Applied on the Filament 
(Plate of vAlve connected to the electrode In the corona voltmeter) 
Curve a —^No potential on the filament, this corresponds to the curve fal 
In Pig. 7. 

Curve Negative potential on the fllamenti 
Curve c—^Positive potential on the filament. 


pletely chokes current from the filament to the plate. 

Placing the valve between the galvanometer and the 
electrode in the corona voltmeter. Pig. 1, we observe 
at once a great difference in the sensitivities as between 
the two methods of connecting the valve in the cir- 


From these results it may be said that the vah 
with its plate connected to the electrode gives the max 
mum volume of corona discharge current. This is i 
agreement with the condition of greatest sensitivit 
when the valve is not used, namely, negative electroci 
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D, or current from electrode to ground. For greater 
sensitivity we add negative potential of 115 volts on 
the filament through galvanometer and high resistance 
by means of a battery of cells. With positive poten¬ 
tial on the filament no current was detected, as is to 
be expected. 

Using the same galvanometer with shunt resistance 
and other conditions unchanged, observations were 



Pigs. 9 and 10—Connections showing the Two 
Positions OP Kenotron 


earliest experiments, we found a deflection of only 
divisions for a voltage 6 per cent above corona-forming 
value. Ordinarily this excess voltage would give de¬ 
flections well off the scale using the most sensitive 
wall-type instrument. In these experiments the fila¬ 
ment of the valve was connected through the instru¬ 
ment to the negative terminal of a 115-volt instrument, 
this being the most sensitive method of connection, 
as described above. 

In view of these results it will be seen that while the 
rectif 3 dng valve has given a great increase in the volume 
of discharge, this increase is not yet sufficient to permit 
the use of the common type of portable instrument. 
If this ty]^ of instrument is to be used, some form of 
amplification of the discharge current must be used. 
This amplification was accomplished by the use of 
three-electrode amplifying tubes in the experiments 
described below. 

d. Wave Form of the Rectified Corona Discharge 
Current, Before applying the usual methods of am¬ 
plification to the corona discharge current it is im- 


C —Commutator, 

I K —Eenotron, 

I G —Galvanometer. 

S'—Shunt resistance (3410 ohms), 

Jt —Resistances (6 x 10* ohms each), 

5 V—Corona voltmeter. 

' ^ In connbction Wg. 10 we found no charghig current on the wave form 
of^ corona discharge current. 

taken of galvanometer deflections corresponding to (a) 
no potential on valve filament, (b) negative potential 
116 volts on valve filament, and (c) positive potential 
,115 volts on filament, the plate of the valve being 
connected to the electrode in the corona voltmeter 
in each case and the voltage being gradually raised 
though the corona forming value. Voltages are 
given throughout in terms of values at the terminals 
of the tertiary coils. The results of these tests are 
given in Fig. 8. The influence of negative potential 
on the filament in inc^reasing the sensitivity is very 
noticeable. The positive potential chokes off the 
discharge almost completely. From these results it 
is obvious that the rectifying valve may be used with 
great satisfaction for increasing the volume of corona 
discharge as a means of detecting the first presence of 
corona and that it should be so connected that the 
plate of the valve is connected to the electrode in 
the corona voltmeter. 

c. Portable Instrument in Place of d'Arsonval GaU 




no reverse current, that is that it shall be strictly uni¬ 
directional. Elimination of reverse currents is nec¬ 
essary since the rectifying valve and also the ampli¬ 
fying tube may be overloaded by them and so prevent 
the amplification of the unidirectional component. 
For these reasons we investigated the wave form of 
the rectified current by means of the synchronous 
commutator, as described above. At first we found 
large values of charging current in the wave form, these 



■HngBHinHHi 
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180 270 

ELECTRICAL ANGLES DEGREES 

Pig. 11— Wave Forms op Rectified Corona DisonAiKiE 
Currents bt the Kenotron 
Curve o ^No potential applied on the hlomeut of tho Icunotron, 

Curve ^Negative potential appUed on the fllament of tho kenotron 
through the galvanometer and the high resistance. 


varmmwr. Aiunougn me volume or the discharge 
current is greatly increased by the methods described 
above, it was found to be not yet sufficient to give 
satisfactory indications on a portable type of instru¬ 
ment. Tests of this question were madeusing a 
Siemens and Halske ne^le galvanometer having 26 
divisions of scale on each side of a central zero, and each 
division corresponding to 10-« ampere. The resistance 
of the instrument is 100 ohmg. 

Usmgthis needle galvanometer'with shtmt of 9000 
ohms in place of the"'(i’Arsonval galvanometer of the 


heing mduced currents arising in the circuit between 
the galvancimeter and ground, and due to the alter¬ 
nating static field. In these measurements the gal¬ 
vanometer was connected directly to the electrode in 
the corona voltmeter and the valve between the gal¬ 
vanometer and ground, as shown in Pig. 9. After 
shortening the connections between all parts and chang¬ 
ing the positions of the valve and the galvanometer to 
those shown in Pig. 10, we finally obtained strictly 
unidu^tional current of very irregular wave forms. 

The two curves in Fig. 11 were measured by the 
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commutator method described above, the plate of the 
valve being connected directly to the electrode in 
the corona voltmeter. First one side of the galvan¬ 
ometer was grounded through the high resistance R, 
and next negative potential of 115 volts was applied 
to the filament through the galvanometer and high 
resistance^ 

The irregularity of the wave forms shown in Fig. 11 




FILAMENT CURRENT IN AMPERES 


Fig. 12 

Curve'l—Filament teimlnal volts, 
Ciirve^2—^Plato current. 


is in some measure due to the continuously changing 
thermoel^tric electromotive force at the brush con- 
tacte which is not sufiiciently eliminated by the high 
r^istance in^ senes in the galvanometer circuit. (See 
Fis« ^4.) This thermal electromotive force was further 
eliminated in its effect on the current to be measured 
by taldng the difference of right and left galvanometer 
deflections both before and after starting corona. It 



GRID VOLTAGE 
Fia. 13 —^PijAtb Cvbrbnt 


IV. Amplification op Corona Discharge 
Current 

a. Characteristic Curves of the Electron Tube. The 
problem presented is to amplify the unidirectional 
pulsating current from electrode D with an average 
value of about 10“^ ampere to a value which may be 
read on a conveniently portable instrument, such as 
the Siemens and Halske needle galvanometer, described 
above. After experiments with several different 



Fig. 14 Connection fok MBAsmiEMENTH of Cn.AitAo- 

TBRISTIC CtTRVBS OP THE ELECTRON TUHE 

methods of connection and different tubes, the con¬ 
nections of Fig. 15 were found to be most suitable for 
our purpose. 

One 102-A Western electron tube was used and its 
characteristic curves were studied. The relation be¬ 
tween plate current and filament current with no grid 
voltage and also the relation between plate current 
and grid voltage with constant filament current were 
taken. The curves of Figs. 12 and 13 were taken with 


D 



Fig. 15 Connection for Amplification op tub Corona 
Discharge Current 


is probable that the elimination of this effect is not 
complete and that therefore the curves shown in Fig. 11 
are not an exact reproduction of the shape of the corona 
discharge. They must however approximate it very 
closely and they show clearly that there is no reverse 
element in the rectifi^ ciUTent. It is sufficient for 
amplification that th^re be no reverse current and 
consequently these experiments were next undertaken. 


--- m Liie Plate circuit an 

mth 120 volts on the plate. Fig. 14 shows the metho 
of measuring the relation between plate current an 
gnd voltage. The relation of filament current an 
plate current is obtained with slight modifications c 
the connections as shown. The grid leak of 1.5 mec 
ohms a,nd a different location of the ground connectio 
IS required for the amplification of the corona discharc 
current. (See Fig. 15). In these experiments, owin 
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to its high sensitivity the galvanometer was equipped 
with a shunt, as shown. 

From the curve of Fig. 15 it is seen that the grid 
voltage niust be about 8 volts in order to secure zero 
deflection in the connection of Fig. 15. With the start 
of corona and current over the resistance G, we may 
expect a sharp increase in plate current, that is to say, 
amplification. 

b. Connection and Operation of the Amplifier for In- 
creasing Corona Discharge Current. The connections 
for amplification of corona discharge current are shown 
in Fig. 15; where D is the electrode in the corona 


TABLE II. 

Belatlons between the Grid Voltage and the Shunt Besistance of the 
Galvanometer. 


Grid 

Voltage, 

0.0 

1.48 

2.97 

4.47 

5.94 

5.94 

7.43 

7.43 

8.85 

8.85 

Shunt 











Resist. 











in ohms. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

10. 

10. 

100. 

100. 

1000. 

Tertiary 



1 

1 







Coll 



Deflections in mm. 






Volts, 











22.0 

7.8 

7.7 

5.5 

2.0 

0.8 

5.0 

1.0 

2.8 

0.5 

0.7 

38.1 

7.8 

7.7 

5,5 

2.0 

0.8 

5.0 

1.0 

3.2 

0.5 

0.7 

38.2 


a 

o 

2.8 

2.0 

18.7 

10.5 


24.5 


38.5 

9 

s 

I 

2.9 

2.2 

20.7 

12.8 

1 

s 

-3 

39.0 

•i 

“i 

•3 

3.0 

2.4 

23.0 

14.0 


i 


39.5 


£ 

£ 

3.1 

2.6 


16.8 


u 


40.0 

Szi 

!zi 

% 

3.2 

2.7 

o 1 

20.0 

O 

O 

O 


"■Full scale of the Instrument used was 25 Tnm 

In the above In all cases the galvanometer shxmt resistance was made as 
high as possible. Higher values than those given result In large deflections 
at voltages below that of the start of corona. Corona at 38.2 volts on 
tertiaiT coil. 

voltmeter; K the rectifying valve already described, 
with plate connected to electrode D; R, protective 
resistance of 50,000 ohms; G, grid leak of 1.5 megohms; 
Eg, grid voltage (series of small cells); A, electrode tube 
No. 102-A; S, shunt resistance for detecting instru¬ 
ment; N, Siemens and Halske portable needle galvan¬ 
ometer; E, ground connection and positive side of 
plate battery. 

It is desirable that the needle of the galvanometer 
stand at zero position before the starting of corona 
discharge and that we have as large a deflection as possible 
on the start of corona, that is, we should have the same 
or better accuracy than is possible in using the d'Arson- 
val galvanometer without amplification or discharge. 
We were able to obtain this condition very closely 
after many trials by changing the value of the shunt 


to 2 megohms, and it was found that 1.5 megohms 
grid leak gives most satisfactory results in ampli¬ 
fication. 

FVom the above results the following are the best 
values for amplification: Grid voltage, 8 to 9 volts; 
shunt resistance, 100 to 1000 ohms; grid leak, 1.5 
to 2 megohms. Obviously the value of shunt resist¬ 
ance pertains only to the instrument used in these 
experiments, but the values of grid voltage and grid 
leak are always suitable for the type of tube described. 

The importance of the rectifjdng valve for amplifica¬ 
tion should be emphasized. If no valve is used, al¬ 
ternating voltage is applied to the grid of the electron 
tube and will be so amplified that it will be impossible 
to secure zero deflection of the detecting instrument 
before the start of corona. 

V. Further Study op Wave Form op Corona 
Discharge 

A further study of the wave form of corona discharge 
has been made and in this the value of the discharge 



Pig. 16 —Chabging Currents at 36.5 Voets 

(Corona starts at 37.2 volts) 

Curve a —Charging current of electrode and lead wire together. 
Curve b —Charging current of lead wire alone. 

Curve c—Difference of curves (a) and (b). 

Curved—^Waveform of voltage. 


resistance R and the value of the grid voltage We current has.beeii carried far above that in the immedi- 
were able to obtain such conditions that the initial de- ate neighborhood of the starting of corona, 
flection of the galvanometer was less than one milli- a. Improvement of Synchronous Commutator, As 
meter before the starting of coroim, and immediately shown in Fig. 5, the width of each slot filled with hard 
off the scale when (iorona begins. 6b- rubber corresponds to 20.2 electric degrees. Ifthemiddle 

taihing tys condition is (ilearly seen in Table II> whdire brush, under which the open circuit is given by ea<di 
the relations between the shunt resistance, values pf slot, has no thickness, then the duration of open circuit 
^d voltage, and initial deflection are given. The must correspond to the interval of 20.2 electrical degrees 
value of the gnd leak was also yaned from 50,000 ohms and the deflection of the galvanometer is proportional 
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to the mean value of the wave form during that interval. 
But obviously it has a certain contact area which will 
shorten the duration of open circuit, and the amount of 
this shortened period must correspond to the width of 
the brush contact area. 

In the case of the observation of the curves shown in 
Pigs. 6 and 11, two 0.005-in. copper strips were used as 
the middle brush. The effect of the wearing of contact 
surface and different pressures on the brush was noted 



Fig. 17—^No Voltage on Electrode 

Ooroaa starts at 36.7 volts, 

Atm. press. 76.77 cm. 

Temperature, 20.8 deg. cent. 

Curve a —^37 volts. 

Curve 6—41 volts. 

Curve c—45 volts. 

in the difference of deflections in two measurements of 
wave form of the same current. As a consequence we 
used one sheet of 0.016-in. thickness because it, is 
easier to keep the same wearing surface and the same 
pressure of contact with one thickness. After suf- 
flcient wearing the width of contact area was measured 
as about 1/32-in. This contact width of brush makes 
the duration of open circuit about 16 electrical degrees, 
and the point on the wave form obtained by shifting 
this brush corresponds to the mean value of the wave 
form of width of 16 electrical degrees, thus the wave 
form as obtained by us is not an exact representation 
of corona discharge current, but is approximate only, 
each point on the curves representing a width of about 
4.5 per cent of the entire period. With this com¬ 
mutator Pigs. 16 to 19 were taken. 

h. Galvanometer used. In order to obtain rapid read.- 
ings of the two deflections on the two sides of zero, for 
the elimination of the thermoelectric electromotive 
forces oh the commutator, a galvanometer of short 
period was usedi Sensitivity 1085 megohms undamped, 
and a period of 13.8 seconds. When critically damped 
with 1900 ohms the time required for the deflection to 
fall to zero from 12 cm. was 13.6 seconds. 

c. Shielding of X^ad Wire between Electrode D and iJie 
Galvanometer. Careful electrostatic screeaing of all 


connections and instruments is necessary in measm*e- 
ments of the small values of current in the connection 
to electrode D. At first electrostatic induction between 
the high-tension conductor of the voltmeter and the 
lead wire from the electrode to the screened observa¬ 
tion room was found to be comparatively large. Work¬ 
ing below the starting voltage of corona we measured 
the charging currents, (a) of electrode inside and lead 
wire outside together, and (b) lead wire alone by dis¬ 
connecting at the outlet of the corona voltmeter. The 
wave forms in these two cases are shown in (a) and 
(b) of Pig. 16 respectively. The difference between 
these two curves is the charging current of the elec¬ 
trode itself. All have the same typical form, and the 
wave form of voltage is also shown in curve (d). 

After completely shielding the lead wire by enclosing 
in metal tube, the charging current for both electrode 
D and lead wire when connected together is practically 
coincident with the curve (c) of Pig. 16, showing the 
elimination of exterior electrostatic induction. 

It is not possible to eliminate completely the charg¬ 
ing current of the electrode D, owing to the holes in the 
grounded cylinder of the voltmeter. These holes are 
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—^TIME DEGREES 
Fig. 18—^Negative Electrode 
Oorona starts at 36.6 volts. 

Atm. press. 75.47 cm. 

Temperature, 25.2 deg. cent. 

Direction of current:—same as Fig. 17. 

Curve a —37 volts, 

Curve b —41 volts, 

Curve c-^6 volts. 

essential to its principle of operation. Thus the wave 
form at voltage just above the start of corona is the 
superposition of the electrode charging current and the 
corona discharge. 

d. Wave Forms of CoronaDisekargeCurre7d mth0.2l89- 
Cm. Nickel Steel Rod. With the speed of the alternator 
maintained constant by a tuning-fork speed-control 
device and by shifting the commutator brush in the 
direction of rotation of the alternator, wave forms were 
taken for various conditions of corona discharge. 
Twelve points were taken on each half wave. We 
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record three sets of wave forms as follows: (1) For 
no continuous potential between electrode and ground, 
(2) for negative electrode, and (3) for positive electrode. 
Each set consists of three curves, one taken just above 
the corona starting voltage, and two at values con¬ 
siderably higher. They are shown in Figs. 16 to 19. 
JJIt was possible to take only one set of curves in any 
one day and consequently different values of starting 
voltages of corona are shown. The charging current 
of the electrode for a voltage just below the starting 
of corona was taken in each case. The fact that the 
values of this charging current were equal in all three 
cases is a check on the satisfactory condition of the 
commutator and brushes. 

In all of the curves (Figs. 16 to 19) 0 deg. and 180 
deg. of electrical angle on the commutator scale were 
fixed by the position of zero charging current, cor¬ 
responding to the maximum points on the voltage wave. 
The wave form of the voltage of the high-tension side 
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-^TIME DEGREES 

Fig. 19—^Positive Electrode 
Ooroiw starts at 87.7 volts. 

Atm. press. 76.86 cm. 

Temperature. 21J3 deg. cent. 

Direction of current:—same as Pig. 17. 

Curve 0—^38 volts. 

Curve ft—41 volts, 

Ciurve c—45 volts. 

of the transformer was measured by means of an air 
condenser, and is shown in Fig. 16. As the true wave 
form of corona discharge measured by the present 
method is the difference of the two wave forms below 
and above the critical value of voltage, it appears to 
be quite accurate only for voltage a small value above 
the corona starting value. For higher voltages, how¬ 
ever, It IS not correct to take the difference between, 
the totel current and the charging current as measured 
smce the charging current itself becomes larger. This 
ch^gmg current is approximately proportional to the 
voltage except insofar as the capacity of the voltmeter 
may alter, due to the presence of corona. In the 
absence of definite^knowledge on the magnitude of this 
alteration of capacity, the curves in Figs. 17,18 and 19 
on corrected TOlues of the charging current 
for each voltage, assunnng this charging current to be 


proportional to the voltage. All that may be said on 
this point at this time is that the shapes of the resulting 
curves indicate that a possible error on this account 
does not manifest itself in any serious change in the 
shapes of the curves. In Fig. 20, three cuiwes are 
shown giving the net discharge currents under the 
conditions of Fig. 1. These curves are comparable 
with those of Fig. 2, except that they are taken with the 
d'Arsonval galvanometer used in the wave form ex- 



35 40 45 

TERTIARY COIL VOLTS 

Fig. 20—Deplbctionb op Q alvanomktku 
Atm. press. 76.86 cm. 

Temperature 21.2 deg. cent. 

Curve a —Negative electrode. 

Curve ft—Positive electrode, (Kovorwi direction) 

Curve c—No potential. 

periments. The current read in these curves therefore 
is the algebraic sum of the positive and negative half 
waves of the discharge current. It is interesting to 
compare these curves with the wave forms of the 
currents under the corresponding conditions as shown 
in Figs. 17,18 and 19. • The deflection of the galvano¬ 
meter in Fig. 20 without the use of commutator is 
proportional to the difference of the mean values of 
each half wave, and in the case of no potential on the 



Fig. 21—Straight Telephone Circuit ab Detector ok 
Corona Formation 
T —^Tdephone transmitter 
a —Telephone repeating coil 
D—^Two dry batteries in series 
B —Ordinal telephone receiver. 

el^trode (Fig. 17) there is a slight difference betwee; 
the two half waves, and this accounts for the relativel; 
small deflection of the curve (c) in Fig. 20. In th 
case of negative electrode (Fig. 18) the predominatm 
m^ value of half wave can be seen clearly as tha 
whose direction is from the electrode to the galvano 
mete^. A similar predominating mean value witl 
direction reversed can be seen as pertaining to th 
curve (6) of Fig. 20, and the curves of Pig. 19. 
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We can offer no explanation of the very irregular 
shapes of the waves of discharge current when negative 
and positive potentials are used on the electrode. It 
is noticeable that one-half wave in each case has the 
characteristic single peaked form as given by Fig. 17. 
It is the reverse wave which has the broken shape. 
We can only point to the complicated condition of 
ionization between the rod and outer cylinders, as 
influenced by the varying time above ionizing voltage, 
the rate of recombination of the ions, and the varying 
potential gradient. It is noticeable however that in 
the case of no potential on the electrode only one peak 
was found for each half cycle of alternating current 
and this peak corresponds to the maximum point of 
voltage wave. 

VI. Loud-Speaking Telephone for Corona 
Detection 

As already mentioned, the telephone is an excellent 
detector of corona formation under laboratory condi¬ 
tions. The sound of corona transmitted by the ordi¬ 
nary transmitter and receiver is however rather too 
weak for use in the presence of other noises. The con- 


satisfactory amplification, so that observations on the 
beginning of corona are readily possible at some dis¬ 
tance from the loud speaker and in the presence of 
normal noises of a large laboratory, such as the opera¬ 
tion of several other machines and the talking of 
individuals. One stage of amplification with a Weston 
102-A tmbe was used, and other details are given in 
connection with Fig. 22. 

While the results with the loud speaker are interest¬ 
ing, assuring the possibility of detecting corona forma¬ 
tion and announcing it to several people at a distance, 
we believe that Quite the same degree of accuracy of 
d’etermination, if not better, can be obtained by a 
close-fitting head-piece, shutting out other noises, 
equipped with the ordinary telephone receiver. Under 
these circumstances extremely accurate indications 
of the first appearance of corona are possible. 

Detailed description of the rectifying valves, speed- 
control device, commutators, and other equipment 
mentioned in this paper will be found in a paper en¬ 
titled "‘The Corona Voltmeter, the Electric Strength of 
Air,” by J. B. Whitehead and T. Isshiki, A. I. E. E. 
Transactions 39, May 1920. 



Fig. 22 Amplii’ibr of th£s Sottnd of Corona Formation 
D —^Two dry batteries in series, 

T —Tdephone traiunxiltter, 

R —Ordinal t^phone repeating coil, 

C — ^Two condensers 2 fi. t. each in parallel, 

J®—-Input transformer, 

•So—Grid voltage (1.6 volts), 

V—Vacuum tube. 


Discussion 

J. H. Morecroft: There is only one point on which I can 
add anything and that is on the use of the vacuum tube as a 
voltage rectifier. It is an experimental instrument not used 
very much as yet by electrical engineers, but as Dr. Hull told 
us some time ago, it will be used by every engineer very soon. 
There are certain cases where voltages are to be measured where 
it is impossible to get the measurement without the use of the 
vacuum tube. 

Sometimes we want measm-ements in a circuit having but a 
few millivolts of power, of the order of one, two, three, four or 
five volts, and a frequency of perhaps a million cycles per second. 
If you have to measure that kind of a circuit with the ordinary 
enginemng apparatus, you throw up yom hands and say it is 
impossible to do it, there is no indicating instrument which will 
respond, even if it used up all the millivolts there are in the circuit, 
and if it did respond, you would not know what the reading 


•ff—Wire resistance, 

F—Filament battery (filament current:—about 1 ampere), 

A —d-c. ammeter, 

B —^Plate battery 115 volts, 

Q —Output trsuosformer, 

Ir-r-Loud-speaking telephone receiver. 

nections using an ordinary transmitter, repeater, and 
receiver for use as detection are shown in Fig, 21. In 
order to obviate the disadvantage mentioned we have 
tried a loud-speaking telephone and have succeeded in 
greatly amplifying the sound of corona discharge. 
Many experiments and different types of connection 
were tried before a substantial amplification was ob¬ 
tained, but for brevity we give only the results and 
final method of connection. The greatest diificulty 
was found in separating the pure corona, note from other 
noises which were also picked up and amplified in the 
loud speaker. The connections of Fig, 22 g ivea very 



Fig. I— Scheme for Measuring Maximum Voltage Across 
Condenser C 

meant, because the errors at a million cycles would be excessive, 
and it would be necessary for you to have recourse to the newer 
devices, of which the vacuum tube is the most important. 

Take an oscillating circuit with an unknown voltage across 
the condenser, and a frequency of, let us say, a million cycles, 
and measure the voltage.- We might try to put a voltmeter 
across the condenser. If we did, the voltmeter would short- 
circuit the current, and we would have no voltage at all, so 
that evidently will not work. A scheme like this, however, 
will work. Put the grid of a vacuum tube as in Pig. 1, insert 
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a biasing battery which makes the grid of the vacuum tube 
negative, and if the gi'id of the vacuum tube is made sufficiently 
negative, there will be no cxurent going through the plate circuit. 
When this circuit is not excited, put on sufficient negative volt- 
tage, on the ^d by means of the biasing battery so that the 
plate current is cut off, and then, if you start to excite the circuit, 
the grid will go up and down in potential, and as soon as it goes 
positive, a little bit more than the critical amount, as previously 
adjusted, then the grid, going positive, will allow a little bit of 
current to go through the plate circuit, and if the plate circuit 
instrument is sensitive enough, you can read it. The biasing 
battery must now have its voltage increased to reduce the 
plate current again to zeroj the amount of increase in biasing 
voltage is the maximum value of the high-frequency voltage 
aci'oss C. In the ease of corona you ordinarily have much more 
power available than in the high-frequency oscillating circuits 
used in radio. 

In looking over the curves, I notice that Dr. Whitehead gives 
the curve for a certain type of Western Electric tube in Pig. 13, 
and uses the diagram shown in Pig. 14. If that is so, there is 
^ error in the curve, an error due to the 1.6 meghoms, which 
is connected in the circuit. If in taking a curve we make the 
gnd at all positive, of course the grid will draw current, and this 
current will have to flow through the 1.5 megohm resistance, 
and the drop in this resistance will be very high compared to 



the voltage being used. Pdr example, if we have two micro¬ 
amperes flowing in the grid circuit, which is a pretty atnfl.il 
current, if the two micro-amperes go through 1.6 megohms, there 
is a drop of 3 volts in the resistance. If we have 4 volts in the 
grid battery, the grid wiU be positive only to the extent of one 
volt. It looks to me as if something of that kind may have 
taken place, because it is very seldom in the Western Electric 
tubes of that type that the plate current falls away so rapidly, 
and becomes horizontal, as indicated in Pig. 13. 

G. p. Robinsont I would like to call to Dr. Whitehead's 
attention a circuit differing somewhat from the one that he 
has shown. 

In the corona voltmeter we are interested in an extremely 
small flow of current through the more or less ionized gas be- 
tur^en deofcrodes in the meter. When the gas between the elec¬ 
trodes is nomaal the resistance between them is substantially 
iu^te, but at the moment that corona starts appreciable 
ionization occurs and this resistance drops to a lower, but still 
enormous, value. As the current which can be passed through 
this ionped gas is insufficient to give a deflection on a portable 
meter, it has become desirable to cause this small current to 
control a larger current which can operate the portable meter. 
Dr. ■ratehead's circuit uses the J E drop caused by the flow 
of this small current through a resistance unit to control the 
grid voltage and plate current of a three-element vacuum tube. 
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The variation of this circuit which I have in mind makes use of 
the I R drop through the tube itself, from filament to grid, to 
produce a similar result. The circuit will be as shown in Pig. 2. 
Here R represents the variable resistance of the ionized gas 
path between electrodes. A is a sensitive portable meter, per¬ 
haps one giving full scale deflection with one milliampere. I 
have found it desirable in a similar case to use more voltage in 
the grid circuit than in the plate circuit. The figures beside 
the batteries are possible values for these voltages. 

In considering the effects of the grid upon cmrents in a ou'cuit 
such as this it is customary to use curves showing the value of 
plate current and of grid current for various values of grid 
voltage. With negative grid voltages the grid current is so 
small that frequently it is neglected, but this current is not 
zero and in this case it is not negligible. When these charac¬ 
teristic curves have been taken with a sufficiently sensitive gal¬ 
vanometer it will be seen that any attempt to increase the nega¬ 
tive grid current beyond a certain very small value will result 
in shutting off the plate current completely. This “very small 
value” will vary greatly with different tubes and different adjust- 
m^ts of plate and filament voltages. It is at least as small as 
10“® amperes in some tubes. Yesterday I obtained from Mr. 
Chubb of the W. E. & M. Co. the opinion that by removing 
the base, a three-element vacuum tube might be obtained in 
which a current of amperes in the grid circuit would be 
enough to shut off the plate current. What does this mean? 
It means that if the ionized gas path in the corona voltmeter 
permits the passage of the v&ry small value of current a change 
of current of the order of one milliampere can be obtained in 
the portable meter when corona starts. 

This cinouit does not satisfy the condition that the meter 
should read zero before corona starts, but obviously the meter 
could be shunted by a battery and resistance so that it would 
satisfy this condition. In the circuit shown in the figure the ‘ 
meter reading should be substantially constant at a large vidue 
before corona starts. At the start of corona the reading should 
droj)^ sharply. • I am of the opinion that this circuit can be made 
to give greater current amplification than was obtained by Dr. 
Whitehead. 

As a-c. voltages applied to the grid of the vacuum tube will 
a^ect the reading of the d-c. .meter in the plate circuit, precau¬ 
tions to reduce any such a-c. voltages to a small vslue would 
probably be required with this circuit. 

John B. Whitehead: I wish to thank Professor Morecroft 
and Mr. Robinson for their suggestions in connection with the tube 
circuits. After a lapse of six months I can recall nothing which 
suggests that the connections in Fig. 14 were not used as there 
found. However, I understand that Professor Moreoroft’s 
comment refers particularly to the upper portion of the curve of 
Pig. 13, where the grid voltage becomes positive. The critical 
condition in which we are interested is that of zero value of the 
plate current when the grid has a considerable negative potential. 

It is quite possible,.as Professor Morecroft suggests, that there 
may be some oixrrent in the grid circuit. If this is the case, the 
presence of the grid leak would undoubtedly cause the value of 
the gnd voltage to be other than that indicated. The absence 
of the gnd leak in Fig. 15 would therefore cause a change in 
condition. However, it will be noticed from Table 2 that ob¬ 
servations were taken at various values of grid voltage, showing 

that the most effective were between 7.4 and 8.8. 

As to Mr.^ Robinson’s comment, I judge that he suggests 
that the indicating galvanometer shall carry current before 
corona forms, and fall to zero after corona forms, this result 
bemg accomplished by varying the current in the grid circuit. 

It is possible that a greater sensitivity may be obtained thereby, 
but I question whether the conditions will be as practicable fl-tid 
uniform as those well-known connections that We have used. 
Moreover, there is a considerable advantage in having the instru¬ 
ment stand permanently at zero, with deflection for the critical 
condition rather than the reverse. I hope that Mr. Robinson 
will have an opportunity to try the connection he suggests. 
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Review of the Subject.—This paper relates to windings 
swh as are used in iransfornw's, reactors and the like, with par¬ 
ticular r^erence to the characteristics which determine internal 
distributions of suddenly impressed voltages or sudden voltage 
changes, and the resulting internal oscillations. Ordinary light¬ 
ning arresters, which limit the maximum voltages reaching the 
winding terrhinals, hut cause rather than prevent the occurrence of 
sudden voltage changes, certainly give no protection against ex¬ 
cessive voltages between turns or between coils. After describing 
the production of these transient voltages in ordinary windings, 
and pointing out that the treatment of symptoms by the addition 
of extra insulation tends to defeat itself by augmenting the came, 
this paper explains these phenomena as due to faulty arrangements 
of inherent capacitance wtth the inductance of the winding. A 
fundamental principle is evolved indicating the constitutional 
remedy, which, if perfectly applied, would give only uniform 
internal voltage distributions, however abrupt or frequent the voltage 
changes at the terminals might be. Methods of application are 
described for the ordinary windings, by supplementing the faidly 
arrangements of inherent capacitance with auxiliary capacitances 
or condensers. Methods are given, also, for the construction of 
windings with the ideal distribution of inherent capacitance 
called for by the principle. 

Two alternative statements of the fundamental. pHneipU upon 
which the ideal distribution of capacitance is based are emphor- 
oized in the paper, and the application of the principle is adequately 
illustrated in the figures, of which Fig. Sis a simplified diagrammatic 
representation of the arrangement of inherent capacitance with 
the inductance of that certain type of ordinary windings shown in 
Fig. 1, Figs. 3 to 5 illustrate methods of correcting this faulty 
arrangement by means of supplementary condensers, Figs. 6 and 7 
show two typical forms of a general method of constructing wind¬ 


ings with the ideal distribuMon- of inherent capacitance, and the 
remaining figures illmtrate practical modifications of this method. 

"With the ideal distribution of capacitance with inductance called 
for by the fundamental principle here enunciated, sudden and 
erratic changes in voltage at the terminals of the Winding, or im¬ 
pressed wave trains of any frequency, result only in voltage dis¬ 
tributions which are at every instant uniform. With practical 
arrangements approximating the ideal one, it is only necessary 
to insulate between turns and between coils, with ordinary factors 
of safety, for the proportional part of the maximum voUage which 
■may appear at the terminals. 
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How Transient Voltages Are Set Up in Ordinary 
Windings 

I N ordinary electrical windings, in which all of the 
turns link a common magnetic circuit, such as 
those for alternating current transformers or 
reactances, any fluctuating or alternating voltage 
existing across or in the windings, unless the fluc¬ 
tuations or changes within the cycle are very rapid, 
h^ at each instant of time a practically uniform dis^ 
tri^ution throughout the winding. Voltages between 
points in the winding at any instance are approxi¬ 
mately proportional to the numbers of intervening 
turns. Practically uniform voltage distribution thus 
prevails throughout such windings in normal steady 
operation at ordinary commercial frequencies. On 
the other hand, the resulting voltage distribution 
at the instant of a sudden voltage change, as from the 
closing of a switch, is far from uniform, and results 
in an internal oscillation. Moreover, voltage dis- 
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tributions and oscillations due to successive sudden 
voltage changes will superpose, augmenting each other 
if in synchronism and in phase, but tending to neutral¬ 
ize each other if in phase opposition. The internal 
voltages resulting in this manner from a succession 
of sudden voltage changes thus depend upon the way 
the changes are timed with respect to each other. 
Similar results will be produced, if the voltage changes 
at the terminals are sufficiently rapid, even though 
they are not absolutely instantaneous. With an ex¬ 
ternal oscillation or high-frequency wave train arriv¬ 
ing at the terminals, if the frequency is the same as 
the frequency of the internal oscillations, internal 
resonance will occur, and excessive voltages may be 
produced between neighboring portions of the winding. 
A single large sudden or quick change of voltage at 
the terminals of a winding may, in fact, produ(je 
transient voltages between turns which are very large 
as compared with those corresponding to uniform 
distribution, and the insulation stresses resulting 
from a succession of voltage impulses or a high-fre¬ 
quency wave train may becjome relatively; much higher 
than those due to a single impulse. 
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Extra Insulation Constitutes Treatment instant. It is evident, therefore, that the voltage 
OP Symptoms distribution at the first instant will be that due to the 

Occurrences of the phenomena described above action of capacitance alone. In the ordinary winding, 
have demonstrated themselves in practise through distribution will be far from uniform with respect 
years of painful experience, in the rupture of insula- turns and coils of the winding, the instantane- 


tion between tm*ns and between coils, resulting from 
switching, arcing grounds and lightning. As demands 
for reliability increased, and experience seemed to 
show the need of it, the insulation was increased, until 
its effect upon the cost and characteristics of trans¬ 
formers became a serious handicap. An unfortunate 
and for a long time mysterious phase of the situation 
lay in the fact that each increment in the insulation 
provided seemed to be followed, and as we can now 
understand, actually was followed, by a corresponding 
increment in the transient voltages which might appear 
to break it down. (From what follows, this will be 
seen to be due to the reduction of capacitance between 
turns caused by the increased thickness of the inter¬ 
vening spaces occupied by the insulation.) 

Object op the Paper 

While' it has long been known that these results 
were due to capacitance within the winding, it is ob¬ 
viously impossible to eliminate capacitance, and the 
subject was not sufliciently well understood to avoid 
the evil effects. It is the object of this paper to enun¬ 
ciate a fundamental principle whereby the evil effects 
of capacitance in windings can be avoided, and to 
describe several practical methods for the application 
of this principle. The principle involved becomes 
obvious and will be stated after a brief review of the 
way capacitance occurs in windings and of how it 
affects voltage distribution. 

Distribution op Capacitance 
Every-portion of the inductance of any winding, 
as represented by a turn or a coil, may be considered 
as haying a certain amount of capacitance in parallel 
with it, as the capacitance between turns and the 
capacitance between coils. The conclusions which it 
is here desired to draw from these considerations will 
not be affected by the fact that these capacitances 
are distributed aroimd the turns and through the coils. 
Capacitances or elements of capacitance are also 
found between the various parts of the winding and 
grounded parts of the apparatus or surrounding objects, 
which will be included under the general term of capac¬ 
itance to grotmd. 

Eppect op Capacitance on Initial Distribution 
OP Suddenly Impressed Voltages 

Any voltage appearing suddenly at the terminals of 
such a combination of inductance and capacitance 
must be accompanied by an impulse of current nec- 
^sary^to Charge the various elements of capacitance. 
The charge for each element is transmitted through 

other capacitance elements in series with it, since no 
current can flow through the inductance at the first 


ous voltage across the end turns, for instance, being 
relatively very great. 

Effect op Capacitance on Initial Distribution 
OP Current Growth 

The voltage across each individual turfi, result¬ 
ing from the initial distribution due to capacitance, 
constitutes the initial impressed voltage for that 
particular turn. This voltage must be opposed by 
an equal voltage magnetically induced in the turn. 
This induced voltage, however, is not merely that due 
to the self-inductance of the individual turn, but it is 
the summation of the voltage of self-inductance, which 
is due to the growth of current in this turn alone, 
and all the voltages of mutual inductance set up in 
this turn by the growths of current in other turns. 
The growth of current will be maximum in those 
turns for which the impressed voltage is maximum 
while in the turns of minimum impressed voltage the 
current growth may be minimum in the positive sense, 
or it ^may be in the negative sense with maxim um 
negative value. A negative growth of current will 
occur in any turn in which the summation of voltage 
of mutual inductance due to current growths in other 
turns which is opposed to the impressed voltage for 
that turn is greater than this impressed voltage. 

Production op Internal Oscillations 

The natural tendency of this initial distribution 
of current growth, by redistributing the condenser 
charges, is toward a uniform distribution of the voltage. 
Unfortunately, however, as this condition is approached 
we find a nonuniform distribution of current. With 
perfect mutual inductance between all of the turns, 
the current would become uniform at the proper in¬ 
stant, and both current and voltage distribution would 
remain uniform, but on account of magnetic leakage 
between different parts of the winding, the current 
can be brought to uniformity only after a further 
r^istribution of voltage, giving maximum voltages 
where minimum voltages were previously found, and 
vice versa. 

Superposition op Oscillations 

We have thus roughly outlined the fimt swing of 
an internal oscillation which will be gradually damped 
ouj, resulting in a condition of uniform voltage dis- 
tnbution provided there are no further quick voltage 
changes at the terminals. If a succession of such 
voltege changes appear, the voltage distribution and 
oswUations which would be caused by each change 
will be superposed upon the remaining effects of all 
previous changes. 
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Fundamental Principle on Which The 
Constitutional Remedy is Based 

The fundamentel principle whereby these non- 
uniform voltage distributions and oscillations may be 
eliminated from windings will now be stated as follows: 

Ij me capacitance c^sociated with any inductance is 
so disposed that the initial distribution of a suddenly 
impress^ voltage, which is effected by the capacitance, 
IS uniform with respect to the inductance, the growth 
of current within the inductance will he uniform, and 
me voJ^e distribution wiU therefore remain uniform, 
each elemmt of capacitance receiving charge at the same 
rate ihat it loses it. 

In a winding which meets these conditions, the 
c^ent in all parts will be the same at each instant 
of time. The action within a given turn of the mutual 
inductances between it and the various other turns, 
in this case, will be exactly like and simultaneous with 
that of Its own self-inductance. These mutual induc- 
tences are with propriety, therefore, all included with 
the stnctly self-inductance of the turn as the induc¬ 
tance refe^ed to in the statement of the principle, 
although it is necessary to distinguish between the 
self-mductence of the turn and mutual inductances 
between it and other turns in considering the effects 
of quick voltage changes when this principle is not 
complied with. 

Perfect Cure Would Result prom 
Exact Appucation 

In a winding fully complying with this principle, 
the voltage distribution would be uniform at all times, 
without regard to the abruptness or frequency of volt¬ 
age changes at its terminals. The voltage which 
could appear across the insulation between turns or 
between coils would be limited to a value proportioned 
to the voltage at the winding terminals by the ratio 
of the number of intervening turns with the total 
number of turns in the winding. To provide the insu¬ 
lation necessary for safety, therefore, it would be 
necessary to consider only the proportional part of 
the maximum voltage which can appear, or would be 
permitted to appear, across the total winding. More¬ 
over, for the provision of suitable external protection, 
it would be necess^y to limit only the maximum voltage 
the suddenness and frequency with which voltage 
changes occur being of no importance. 

Approximate Methods Gimng Practical Results 
S evi^al methods wll now be described whereby a j 
disposition of capacitance in accordance with this j 
principle may be obtained with sufficient approxi¬ 
mation for practical purposes, thus reducing the insu- ® 
lating of windings to a rational basis wherein the g 
interiial insulation required bears a definite relation ^ 
to the normal operating Voltage between the parts o. 
involved, as expressed by moderate factora of safety, 
and at the same tinie removing the necessity for t 
restrictions as to switehing, eliminating the danger t] 


from arcing grounds and simplifying the duties of 
lightning arresters. 


Terminal Terminal 



Fio. 1— Rj-jactoii Winding in Choss-Section—Case and 
Laminated Core Grounded 

of lustration instead of a transformer on account 

of its more simple arrangement of inherent capacitance, which is shown 
dla^ammaticaUy in Pig. 2 . The methods of coreS?S SS arJ^ 

^ Figs. 3, 4 and 6 with reference t^ls 

General Method Applicable to Ordinary Wind- 
iNGs, Supplementing Inherent Capacitance 
A general inethod suggests itself which is applicable 
to ordinary windings, by the provision of a system of 
supplementary capacitances or condensers, so propor- 



Fig. 2—Arrangement oe Inherent Capacitance with 
Inductance in the Reactor op Pig, 1, Somewhat Simpu- 

EIED 

Inductance elements Lc correspond to the Individual coils, condenser 
cements Cc represent capacitances between colls and condenser 
1^0 represent capacitances to grounded core and case. Without 
grotmd capacitance, the initial distribution of suddenly Impressed voltages 
would be uniform. The ground capacitances cause greater Initial voltages 
SSStSS terminals, resulting in subseq^t 

tioned and interconnected with the winding as to give 
the desired disposition of combined supplementary 
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and inherent capacitance. This is illustrated in 
connection with the very simple arrangement shown 
in Fig. 2, which is here chosen for simplicity of treat- 
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Fig. 3—A Method op Neutralizing Eppects op Ground 
Capacitance in Arrangement Shown in Fig. 2 
This method is applicable only when the winding Is definitely grounded 
at some point. It consists in connecting condensers Ci, Ci, etc., across 
individual coils, the capacities of the respective condensers being given 
n* +n 

by the equation Cu => ^ ^e> where n is the number of the stipplemen- 

tary condenser, counting from the point of groimding. 

ment. This diagram represents a simplification of 
the disposition of inherent capacitance in the reactor 
winding of Fig. 1. The capacitances between coils 
appear as equal condenser elements, in parallel 
with the equal inductance elements, L„ which repre- 
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PiG. 4—A Method op Neutralizing Effects of Ground 
Capacitance Alternative TO that Shown in Pig. 3 
Applicable only when Winding is Grounded * 

Condensers Ci, Ct. etc., are connected between the line terminals and 
various points of connection between coils. The capacities of tiie 

spective condensers are given by the equation Cn = —' Ce, yrhwen 

is the number of ^e ^pplementary condenser, counting firom the point 
of eroundlng, and N is the number of colls between this point and the line 
terminal, ■ ■ 

sent the inductances of the individual coils. The 
condenser elements, C, represent capacitances to 
ground or to neighboring conducting surfaces. If 


the ground capacitances could be eliminated, and if 
the arrangement of inherent capacitance with induc¬ 
tance were adequately represented by the Cc and 
elements of Fig. 2, this would constitute an ideal arrange¬ 
ment in which the initial distribution of a suddenly 
impressed voltage would be uniform. The ground 
capacitances result in a condition for the various 
coils with respect to the suddenly impressed voltage, 
with which we are familiar in connection with suspen¬ 
sion insulators, where the maximum voltage appears 
across the disk at the line end of the string. In the 
winding, the initial voltages will be greater for coils 
which are nearer to the line terminal, and these initial 
voltage distributions result in oscillations, as des¬ 
cribed above, due to reactions between the inductance 
elements and the capacitance elements. Specific 

Terminal ^ __^ 
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Pig, 5 —A Method op Neutralizing Effhgth of Ground 
Capacitance in Arrangement Shown in Pig. 2, which does 
NOT Require Grounding 

The condensers, Ca, connected ucrass the indivlduul coIIn, must be 
large as compared with the inherent ground capacitancBs or pomlble in* 
eqruallties between intercoii capacitances. If the coll IndiictancoH aw? 
unequal, these condensers must be imequal, their papacltaufHw being In 
inverse proportion with the inductances. 

methods for correcting this faulty disposition of in¬ 
herent capacitance by means of supplementary con¬ 
densers, which, if correctly carried out, are applicable 
to the more complicated cases of transformers, will 
now be given. 

Methods Limited to Grounded Winding 
If the winding is definitely grounded at one end, 
we will be able to neutralize the effects of the Cg ele- 
mente, by means of supplementary condenser elements, 
by either^^f the methods illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4. 
With all the capacitance elements Cg equal, the required 
capacitance of any supplementary condenser Cn, 
inFig.3,is 

V-;-' 

Gn — 2 Op . 

and the required capacitance in Fig. 4 is 

' ■ n 

■ ^n^ -KT .. G a, ' ■ 
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where n is tJae number of the condenser, counting from 
the grounded end, and N is the total number of coils. 

Method Without Ground Limitations 
To carry out correctly the arrangements shown in 
Figs. 3 and 4 would require an indefinite number of 
sizes of auxiliaiy condenser units to fit the different 
cases and definite knowledge of the amounts and loca¬ 
tions of the inherent capacitances of the winding. 
Moreover, they would possess the obvious disadvantage 
that they can be applied only in connection with a 

•Terml«j^,_ Electrostatic Lines of Forer. 

_ gv A 

S ^ ^foislde Condenser CvHndor—^*"1 | 


I Tl ’—~— Qntside Condenser — a 
> I ttl ^ Cylmder(Section) ( ; 

Equipotential Surfaces 

Terminal 

Pig. 6—^Tapehed SingI/E-Layer Winding Emreddeu in 
Dielectric op a Condenser Consisting op Two Concentric 
Cylinders 

The condensers plates (cylinders), are respectively connected to the 
winding terminals, and the winding progresses gradually, turn by turn, 
in the radial direction ft-om one plate to the other, so that the electrostatic 
potential Impressed upon each turn by the action of the condenser field 
corresponds to a uniform distribution of voltage. Nonuniform voltage 
distributions and internal oscillations cannot occur in windings so disposed. 

grounded winding. A method without these disad¬ 
vantages is illustrated in Fig. 5, where the auxiliary 
condenser units, Ca, are all equal, and of sufficient size 
to overpower the inherent capacitances to ground. 
That is, the capacitance Cg is negligibly small in com¬ 
parison with the capacitance of an auxiliary condenser 
unit. With this arrangement it makes no difference 
where the ground is located on the protected winding, 
or whether or not it is grounded at all. 

More General Case and Alternative Statement 
OF Fundamental Principle 

The method illustrated in Kg. 6 has been described in 
connection with a winding in which the various induc¬ 
tance portions were a^Umed to be equal. It is clear, 
however, that the same general method is appKcable 
to any winding in which leads for connection to conden¬ 
ser units are brought out at convenient intervals, 
breaking up the inductance into parts wliich may not 
lie equal. In this case, the capacitances of the aux- 
iliaiy condenser units m be equal but must be 
proportioned in accordance with the fund^ental 
prmciple given above. For this application the prin¬ 
ciple may be stated in a, more convenient form, as 

folloj^: r'. 

give uniform distnbvMon,-with respect to Hhe iridvtc- 


tance, of voltages appearing suddenly across the terminals 
of windings, the capacitances in parallel with all of the 
various portions of the inductance must he in inverse 
proportion, with the respective portions of inductance. 

Limitations of Supplemental Methods 

The methods which have been described insure that 
the voltages which can appear across the various coil.s 
or portions into which the winding is divided by the 
condenser leads are proportional to the respective 
portions of inductance, the sum of these partial voltage.s 
at any instant being the total instantaneous voltage 
across the whole winding, but they do not insure uniform 
distributions within the individual coils or portions of 
the winding, since the way capacitance occui’s within 
these portions has not been affected. 

If the way the voltage appearing across any individ¬ 
ual coil distributes itself throughout the coil were not 
affected it is evident that voltages which may appear 
between turns or across portions of the coil will be 
reduced in the same proportion as that across the whole 
coil. As a matter of fact the reduction in voltage 
between turns or across portions of the coil will be 
greater in proportion than that across the coil as a 
whole, and this proportional reduction will be morci 
marked the larger the auxiliary capacitances which 
are used. This is on account of the relatively large 
amount of electricity required to charge the auxiliary 
condensers, and the limited current which can be sup- 
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^G. 7 Cylindrical Single-Layer Winding ICmbedukd 
in Dielectric of a Condenser Consisting of Two Parallel 
Plates 

The equlyalent aa-ranBements shown hope and In Fig. 0 am typical forms 

♦'if for tho construction of wlntlitiBs A\dtli tho iUoal dis¬ 

tribution of inherent capacitance. 

plied from the line. The change in voltage across the 
entire winding, and consequently, that across the 
individual coil, will be less rapid with the condensers 
than without them, and less non-uniformity of voltage 
distribution among the turns of the coil result natu¬ 
rally from the more gi-adual change across the coil as 
a whole. 

Method op Constructing Windings with Ideal 
Distribution op Inherent Capacitance 
The methods which have thus far been described 
are applicable as corrective measure in connection 
with ordinary windings of previous types. It is, how- 
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isver, possible to design and build windings in 
which the inherent capacitances will have the ideal 
distribution, so that no supplementary condensers 
will be needed. A general method which completely 
meets the conditions for uniform voltage distribution 



Terminal 


Fig. 8 Mitltilatbii Winding, in Cross-Section op 
Type Shown in Pig. 6 

The last turn of one layer is connected to the first turn of the next layer 
by a series lead passing between the layers. Except for the disturbing 
efl^ of these leads, wlilch constitutes a departure from ideal 
this arrangement gives the same results as a single layw of three times the 
length, progressing gradually fram one cylindrical plate to the other. A 
^ht modification of this arrangement would result from mairing the 
winding layers cylindi-lcal and tapering the plates, 

with respect to the individual turns, without the iise 
of supplementary condensers, is illustrated in typical 
forms in Figs. 6 and 7. This method consists in enclos¬ 
ing or embedding the entire winding within the dielec¬ 
tric of a suitably proportioned condenser, the terminal 
plates of the condenser being connected to the terminals 
of the winding, and each turn of the winding being so 
positioned that, with uniform voltage distribution. 



-Inside Cylinder 
'Inside Layer 
-Middle Layer' 

Outside Layer 
)f-Outside Cylinder- 



Terminal 


Pig. 9---ARiiANGEMENT Equivalent to that Shown in 
Pi.G. 

la^® leads between layers are eliminated by inverting the middle 


its potential will be the same as that which would 
exist in the part of the dielectric where the turn is 

located if the Ending were not pr^ent^^^^ T^ 

or element by elem^t, the wihdii^trave^ 

trie of the conden^r, progressing gmduall 3 r from one 


terminal plate toward the other. Modifications of these 
typical forms, embodying multilayer constructions, 
are shown in Figs. 8 and 11. 

Effect op Winding Conductor Thickness 
A matter to be noted in connection with these ar¬ 
rangements of windings between condenser plates is 


Terminal 
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Pig. 10—Modiitcation op Arrangement Shown in Pig. & 
Cylindrical layeirs or sections of layers are substituted for the tapered 
layers. With the mid turn of each layer section in its correct position with 
reject to the condenser plates, corresponding to Pig, 9, it is seen that the 
other turns are slightly displaced from their Ideal positions. This arrange¬ 
ment permits the introduction between layers of IwanlnMug cylinders and 
of passages for the circulation of cooling fluid. These passages are offset 
as indicated by the curved aiTows. 

found in the fuct that the winding conductor occupies 
space which otherwise would be occupied by the di¬ 
electric of the condenser. If this conductor possessed 
only length and breadth, lying within equipotential 

Terminal 
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Gonnectine Wire 


Pig. 11 Mtjltiooil Winding op Type Similar to that 
Shown in Fig. 7, the Coils being Conioal in Shape Instead 
op Cylindrical 

The arrangement of this winding with respect to the disk-shaped con-, 
denwr Is similar to that of Pig. 8 with respect to the cylindrical condenser 
A ^ht modification of this arrangement would result from miking the 
coite flat and the condenser plates concial. Other pracUcal mndiflty L tiQn ff 
of tto arrangement, similar to those shown in Pigs. 9 and lOfor the airange- 
ment of Fig, 8, are obvious. 

surfaces, no effect Would be felt, but due to its thick- 
ness in the direction of the field, it elinimates or short- 
circuits ell potential drops within the spa(% occupied. 
So far as the dielectric is concerned the effective dja - 
t^ce be^een the plates is thus reduced by the com- 
bmed l^ickness of the intervening conductors. In 
fixing the relative distances of the y^irious turns from 
the respective plates, the thickness of intervening 
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cor^uctors should be neglected, measuring only those 
portions of distance which are within the dielectric, 
and, of course, measuring in each case to the adjacent 
surface of the turn, and not to the center of its section. 

Practical Modifications and Approximate 
Methods 

As m the case of all engineering applications, prac- 

taken into account. 
With the arrangement shown in Fig. 8, we find a dis- 
urbing element in the leads passing between the layers 
for connecting adjacent layers in series. These leads 
locally reduce the effective distance through the dielec- 
tnc between layers, thus introducing extra voltage 
stresses. This becomes important when the normal 
layer voltages are high. If this were the only matter 
to be considered, this disturbing element might be 
Reaped by inverting intermediate layers, giving 
me arrangement illustrated in Fig. 9. This would 
be a theoretically good arrangement, but one which 
may be modified further with several important 
practical advantages, making the arrangement only 
a little less good from the standpoint of voltage 
Retribution. Thus, in the arrangement shown in 
Rg. 10, cylindrical insulating barriers have been 
introduced between adjacent layers, ducts have been 
opened up for the free circulation of cooling fluid, and 
the winding layers have become cylindrical instead of 
tapered. The middle point, of each cylindrical layer 
portion of the winding occupies its ideal position in 
the dielectnc, while turns on opposite sides of each 
mid-tum make slight departures from their ideal 
positions in opposite directions, the departure increas- 
ing gradually as we pass further from the mid-tum. 
This will permit corresponding departures from uni¬ 
form initial distributions of suddenly impressed volt¬ 
ages within the individual layer sections, although 
the distribution of the total terminal voltage among 
the different sections will be in proportion with the 
numbers of turns between respective mid-turas. 


Discussion 

M. E. Skinner: I do not understand from the paper that 

a^ual transformers or even reactors have been constructed in 
which the inherent but rather disturbing effects of leads, con¬ 
nections and taps, space occupied by the conductors themselves 
^d of non-uniform inductance per turn, have been overcome.’ 
The paper appears to crystallize several ideas as to how these 
mhOTent difficulties rndy be overcome, but the structures illus¬ 
trated are still a long wy from anything employed at the present 
tune m power or distribution transformer construction. It is 
interesting to note that the solution chosen for the problem of 
taps is their ooniplete elimination. This is undoubtedly the 
most effective as well as the easiest way out. The fact that it 
has been found advisable to reinforce the insulation of the end 
turns of so simple a winding as that employed in an air core 
reactor, illustrates the difficulty of applying the principle upon 
which Mr. Weed’s paper is based to commercial apparatus. 

In this connection I should like to point out that the number 
of Ikansformers which fail from overheating and from mechanical 
stresses is probably as great as the number which fail from volt- 


^ stresses. Of the insulation failmes, relatively few occur 
between line turns. It would therefore appear as though the 
present practise of padding the insulation between the turns 
connected to the line was taking care of the situation admirably 
and this with no decrease in mechanical or thermal reliability 
and at very little increase in cost. 

The picture drawn by Mr. Weed of the ease with which high 
mtages are built up in a transformer vdnding is rather alarming. 
However, It is comforting to remember that actual exhibitions 
of these high voltages on commercial systems are rare. 

I believe that more improvement in service records will result 
from a reduction in the number of taps and leads, and from more 
thorough insulation of these exposed points in transformer 
windmgs than from such a delicately balanced winding con¬ 
struction as is proposed in this paper. 

F. P. Brand: Mr. Weed is to be congratulated on the clear 
manner in which he has outlined the theory of transient voltages 
methods of eliminating them in simple oases. 

There are unfortunately other factors than insulation to be 
considered in transformer design. Some of these fundamentally 
tend to have an opposite effect on the design. 

Consider only the mechanical forces between windings. These 
are naturally higher in low-voltage transformers than in those for 

usmaller insulating clearances necessary, 
the better space factor of the windings, result in increased flux 
densities surrounding the windings and thus result in higher 
forces. 

For this reason the style of winding most suitable for low volt¬ 
ages may bo radically different from that suitable for high 
voltages. In the former, mechanical force problems may pre¬ 
dominate, in the latter, insulation problems. 

Thus any method which makes it easier to insulate between 
the various parts of the structure, which enables the windings 
to be made more compact, increases the mechanical forces, and 
this must be considered in selecting the type of winding. 

There is also a limit, due to variation in insulating value of the 
nmtmials used, or to possible damage of the. insulation, beyond 
which It is not safe to reduce the insulation and this, in connec¬ 
tion with the mechanical forces produced under such conditions 
as short circuits, may make it uneconomical or impractical to 
use windings of the types illustrated which can be perfectly 
shielded. 

Most of our present transmission systems are very complicated, 
there are wide variations in transformer requirements even on 
one system or circuit and these militate against the use of such 
.shielding arrangement. 

With the growth of extra high-voltage systems, where synchro¬ 
nous regulation becomes necessary, where systems assume the 
type of gr^^t trunk lines, the transformer requirement sho uld 
become more flxed under all operating conditions. Further¬ 
more the tendency to use solidly grounded neutral enables 
radical departure in transformer design to be made. These 
facts may and should allow the use of more perfect sinoMin g ^ 
of windings than has yet been accomplished commercially, 
although we must recognize that the grounded neutral system 
will probably increase the frequency of short circuits, because 
every insulator failure at once develops into a short chouit, and 
thus mechamcal conditions may again be of increased importance 
even in extra high-voltage designs. 

H. O. Stephens: In considering the design of transformers 
to withstand the transient voltages which always occur in 
operation the designing eligineer has the choice of four methods. 

I. He may disregard all means of eliminating or reducing 
these excess voltages and must recognize that they will be pres¬ 
ent between turns, be tween coils, between windings and between 
windings and ground. In this case it will be necessary to 
imovide sufficient insulation at all of these points to 'withstand 
the ihaximuin 'transient voltages that may occur under the most 
severe operating "conditions. 
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2. He may use lightning arresters at all points of danger to 
prevent rises in voltage materially above the line voltage. He 
maj’^ use high-frequency absorbers tq prevent line oscillations 
below the discharge voltage of the arresters. He may shunt in¬ 
ductances with resistors Avhere possible in order further to 
absorb the energ};- in high-frequency oscillations. If the expe¬ 
dients employed to keep the abnormal transient voltages as low 
as possible ai’e Avholly successful, he may insulate the trans¬ 
former between adjacent parts to withstand only the normal 
A^oltages with a reasonable factor of safety. 

3. He may design the transformer along the lines brought 
out by Mr. Weed’s paper so that the relation between inductances 
and capacitances within the transformer are such that.a uni¬ 
form distribution of transient voltages throughout the windings 
will be obtained. In this ease he may also provide the trans¬ 
former with only the necessary insulation to withstand the 
normal voltages with a reasonable factor of safety. 


ance is in reality a very complex circuit consisting (jf a large 
number of inductances and capacitances iu series and in paral¬ 
lel. For example, a typical transformer winding possesses capaci¬ 
tances from turn to turn, from layer to layer, from e«)il to coil 
and also from the external surfaces to other parts of the appa¬ 
ratus and to ground. These capacitances are so enmo.sIu!<:l 
with each other and with the vai’ious inductances (if which the 
winding is composed that it is generally hopeless to disentangle 
them for purposes of analysis. 

However by clearly describing an ideal principle of design 
Mr. Weed makes a forward stop towards the understanding 
of the problem, and, what was heretofore a hopole.ssly complex 
mesh-work now becomes a regular pattoim of inductaneo.s and 
capacitances the action of which is readily understood. 

The principle may be crudely stated as follows: 

Imagine that the conductors in a winding are broken at each 
turn so that no eiuTent can flow thi'ough the copper. Und(*r 


4. He may choose a proper balance between all of the tlu-ee 
methods outlined above, using lightning arresters and what¬ 
ever means are available for reducing the transient voltages to 
a minimum, designing the transformer so as to obtain as uniform 
a distribution of A'^oltages throughout the windings as practicable 
and finally providing sufficient insulation to withstand the 
voltages which calculation and experience show will be developed 
between the adjacent parts of the windings. 

Transformer design consists so largely in choosing a proper 
balance between diametrically opposing characteristics that it 
is seldom possible to carry out any single idea to its logical con¬ 
clusion. If it Avere always possible to design transformers with 
the simple types of windings shown in Mr. Weed’s paper it would 
be feasible to carry out the shielded winding construction to 
its full possibilities. Unfortunately however, the trans¬ 
former is the connecting link in all systems between all 
other electrical apparatus and must therefore be adapted to 
all of the peculiarities and vagaries of all apparatus and systems. 
Even in the simplest design taps are xisually necessary to com¬ 
pensate for variation in system conditions and a very large 
POTcentage of transformers have to be designed to operate on 
different parts of the same system and in some cases on different 
systems so that they may and very frequently do become ex- 
treniely complicated. As soon as taps or series multiple con¬ 
nections are a necessary feature of the windings it becomes 
practically impossible to carry out a system of shielding the 
windings which will gh^e anything like a uniform distribution 
of transient voltages. 

In the present state of the art it would appear that the best 
engineering judgment would dictate that we follow the middle 
ground outlined under paragraph four. Experience has shown 
that with proper consideration given to system layout and opera¬ 
tion, with careful disposition of the transformer windings so as 
to avoid groupini^ that will actually invite dangerous resonant 
conditions, and with reliable insulations so disposed as to insure 
ample protection against these now well-understood transient 
volt^es, modern high-voltage transformers have proved verx' 

rehable from an insulation standpoint. 

However, Mr. Weed deserves much credit for the way he has 
worked up tffis physical conception of the behavior of transients 
and even if it may never prove entirely practical to adopt it in 
Its entirety, there is no doubt that consideration of this method 
of preventing dangerous rises in voltage has already been of 
wnsiderable benefit to the transformer designer in teaching him 
how to avoid specially objectionable combinations of internal 
inductance and capacitance. 

L. F. Blume: v the value of Mr. Weed’s paper consists 
m Its emphasis of the fundamental principles which govern the 
relation between inductance and capaeitanee of a winding 
A transformer winding, reactof oFsimllar electrical apparatus, 
usually classed as possessing the property of cohcentra.ted induct¬ 


inis eonaition the voltage distribution witJiiii trio wiiuiings diui 
to an alternating soiuce of potential is entirely govrfriied liy tlm 
capacitances possessed by the windings. 

If the winding has been designed .so that tho voltage dis¬ 
tribution throughout the winding iindm* tlu‘ aforomontioned 
condition is identical with t.he voltage rJistrihution undor ordi¬ 
nary conditions, then there can never be an intere.liange of curnmi. 
between the inductance and capacitance i)ortion.s «)!' the winding 
and therefore under all conditions of excital ion, normal and 
abnormal, the voltage distribution remains unrfhanged. 

Several transformer windings built iu Pittslield in accordanw* 
with this principle were subjected t.o all .sorts of liigh-frerinoiicy 
tests and voltage impulses. A complete verification of its theory 
was obtained. In attempting to apply this principle, however 
the designer cannot lose sight pf other very practical considera¬ 
tions. Mechanical strength, cost of winding, reaclaiice, cooling 
and insulation, all require duo thought and at best a d(>sign is a 
compromise in order that all of these may be properly taken care 
of. 'The elimination of internal concentrations or their reduc¬ 
tion to a minimum is one of these, and the dissigaer has the choiite 
of reducing the abnormal stress by skillful niauipulation of the 
capacitances or of employing sufiicient jnsnl«,ti(ni to withstand 
them. 

The various shielded windings which are (le.scrihod by Mr. 
Weed differ from ordinary, windings u.sed in ti’au.sforiners mainly 
in two respects. First, a metal shield is (connected to each ter¬ 
minal. Second^ caiiacitance of the winding to gi'ound is elimi¬ 
nated. 

From these differences it is a simple step to lluis conclusion 
that voltage concentration and internal r('.sonancc in ordinary 
wmdmgs is largely due to the small surface area of the winding 
tenmnals, and to the comparatively largi^ caiiaeitanco of the 
coil surface to other parts and to ground; ami hy increasing tln^ 
one and decreasing the other improvemeni, in coil design from 
the standpoint of transient voltages might lie expected. 

Appreciable improvements can thus be scsninsl in many trans¬ 
former windings without employing the rather radical depar¬ 
tures that are suggested by Mr. Weed, and without sacrificing 
other important considerations. For example the use of a metal 
clamping plate in close proximity to the end coils and eloctrically 
connected to the terminals in a cylindrical coil structure very 
effectively reduces the voltage concentration on the imd turns 

shortening the coil .stuck the 
surface eapaeitance to ground is decreased and by this means 
under abnormal conditions is appreciably 

winffin!^®«n2,A ^ fnvther toward the ideal 

winding depends in addition to the limitations imposed by other 

noS^voltff^^'T whether the ab- 

J are sufficiently severe or occur 
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Abnormal volta/ge stresses due to any cause whatever occurs 
at most, only occasionally and then the duration is extremely 
brief. This, together with the fact that a given insulation is 
capable of withstanding for very short time a much gi’eater 
stress than for longer periods, helps to reduce materially the 
burden on the insulation. 

The above facts are presented not for the piupose o? dis¬ 
counting in any way the value of Mr. Weed’s paper, but to point 
out that failure of applying to practise entirelj'’ the principle in 
the manner described by him is due not to a lack of appreciation 
of the importance of the theory but to many other factors that 
help to determine the nature of the design 
C. L. Fortescuet This paper is very interesting to me for 
many reasons. One of them is that I recognize the same ideas 
that have been used in connection with obtaining better distri¬ 
bution on strings of insulators. It seems rather peeuliai* that 
transformer windings and strings of insulators should require 
simil^ methods in order to get good distribution under transient 
conditions, blit such is the case. If you could imagine a uniform 
inductance which has no distributed capacity, that inductance 
under an impulse would divide the impulse eqnallj'^ throughout 
all parts of its windings. Howevei’, it is impossible to get an 
inductance without distributed capacity, and therefore we must 
considm- what determines the distribution of the impulse through 
a winding which has distributed cafiacity. 

Ph’st of all, leave out of account the inductance itself. If 
we ha.ve capacity, in order to determine the potential of that 
capacity, Ave must have ehai’ge. That means we must have 
current flowing for a finite time. The impulse of voltage across 
the inductance is determined by the rate of change of the im¬ 
pulse, and therefore we cannot pass sufficient cun’ent in a gii’en 
t’me to chai’ge up the oohueoted capacity to the right potential. 
In order to get the proper distribution, we must take the capacity 
part of our system, and so design it as to give uniform distri¬ 
bution of voltage. 

In Pig. 3, of Mr. Weed’s paper we have one method Avhioh is 
prosposed. That method is identical with that known in 
insulator strings as grading the insulators, that is to say, the 
insulator in the line which has a greater part of the capacity 
current, due to distributed capacity to take care of, is made of 
larger capacity—its capacity admittance is increased, and as 
the insulators approach towards ground, the capacity is graded,— 
those near the ground end being of less capacity than those near 
the line end.. This method has been found quite effecth'^e, in 
giving proper distribution, and of ooiirse the distribution is 
entirely independent of the frequency oz' the I'ate of change. 

Pig. 4 corresponds to the use of shields, such as the distribu¬ 
tion shield at the terminal of the insulator string on the high- 
voltage side. This shield increases the capacity of the lower 
insulators, the line insulators, to the line, and grades the capacity 
in a manlier similar to that shown by Mr. Weed; that is to say 
the capacity to the line is of such a magnitude that it completely 
annuls the distortion due to capacity to ground or the distributed 
capacity of the insulator string. 

Pig. 6 shows another method that is being considered in con¬ 
nection with improving the distribution of potential over strings 
in insulatoi’s, that is to say, by making the capacity between 
adjacent insulators large compaj*ed with the capacity of the 
hardware to ground so that the latter becomes negligible a« 
compared to the capacity between insulators. In this way a 

Vei^r excellent string distribution can be obtained. 

Pig. 0 illustrates another method of shielding. For example, 
in the case of a string of insulators, if we put on the top and* 
bottom of the insulators, a shield sufficiently large to give a field 
in the neighborhood of the string Corresponding to thatbetween 
two ignite parallel planes, we shall have a condition such that 
each insulator -will have a capacity to the ^onnd shield and a 
capacity to the high-potential shield of such value as to main¬ 
tain each at its proper potential, and we shall get a string distri¬ 


bution, determined simply l)y the eapacil:y lietweiui adjacent 
insulators. 

Nine years ago I called attention of the Institute in a paper 
to a general theorem of eleeti'ostatics on. .systein.s of conductors 
ha\dng potentials, wliicli covers in a general way the principles 
for obtaining any desired potential distribution. It may be 
stated in the folloAving Avay: Arrange the system so that; its 
natural potential distribution shall correspond to the natural 
electric distribution due to end filecirodes or terminals. If y(ju 
do this, you Avill get a condition in Avhicdi there is no discharge 
between the iudiAddual memliers and the extertmi .sjiaci* and 
3'ou Avill then have the most efficient system. 

A.S far as the application of the.se ideas to tranforuier.s is 
concerned, I think certain types «)f Avinding l,eml toAvards the 
elimination of thesif traiisicnl; maldistributions. The teudency 
is to use a distributed form of Avinding in which the high-tension 
part of tbe winding is removed from the ground as far as possible, 
and therefore its capacity tf) gi'ound is decri>ased A\hile of cour.so, 
its capacity towards the Jiigh-tensioii tenniiiids i.s correspond¬ 
ingly increased. The ca|)acity is largo for such a type of 
Avinding and it has a great deal of stnuigth against transients 
coming in on the line. It approximates \'ery ch.sely the charac¬ 
teristics Mr. Weed pointed out. 

J. r. Peterst When one cimsidiu's the eiioriuons voltages 
that theoretical cunsidorations indicate have heem produced in 
transformers Avhich hav(< been o])i‘rating on con)|>arati\'^eIy 
high-A'oltage systems in tin? jiast, one wonders why any of theiii 
continue to live through the service; yt*t transformer fail un.'shavi* 
lieen eomparatiyely rart'. In more rec(,!nt yt*ai’s t he neutral of 
most high- and moderately high-A-oltage systems have hnon 
grounded either directly or through resistance, thus eliniinating 
or greatly reducing the possibility of arcing grounds —the prin¬ 
cipal cause of higdi-voltago disturhuncos. In recent years the 
few insulation failures m transfovniers to my knoAvlcdgo wore 
not in or near the end coils and Avere all in ungrmnuled-iientral 
delta'-connectod hanks. 

That does not prove that comparatively high voltages may 
not appear across the end turns of transformers, but it does 
indicate that the present practise in insulation is admjnato 
for the serAHce, and it is accoinjilished w'ith reasonable cost. 

The paper presented by Mr. Weed is A'ory intere.sting imhHtd. 
It shows theoretically hoAv the maximum voltagiis in trau.sforjuor.s 
can be reduedd, but to actually a[)prouch ovou appro.\iniatcIy 
the theoretical “constitutional remedy” outlined in the paper 
AAmuld be extremely difficult and very expensive. The sohimies 
diseus.sed by the author in connection Avith Pigs. 8, 9 and 10 
aie, I believe, not as simple as one may be led to boliovQ. 
With the arrangements shown in those figures it is as.sumed, I 
b6lieA'’e, that the total inductance of each turn is the same as 
that of every other turn throughout the Avinding. That, how¬ 
ever, is not the ease. The current that flows through the wind¬ 
ing, due to an abruptly applied voltage, appears as a magnetizing 
current and a uniform current thi-oughout the Avinding will 
not produce a uniform voltage. 

This is because the magnetic circuit is not symmetrical with 
respect to all turns. This condition can best be seen by con¬ 
sidering a number of identical coils located side by side and all 
connected in parallel. When an a-c. voltage is applied to these 
coils the outer or end coils will take very much greater current 
than the inner ones and the difference between currents of outer 
and inner coils will bo greater the higher the applied frequency. 
That is, the more abrupt the applied voltage the greater Avill bo 
the unequal division of oun-ent. Therefore, in order to got a 
uniform voltage across all turns of the structures, shown in 
» n 1 ’ ^ change in current in the end turns 

of all layers must be inqeh greater than that for the inner turns. 
Iiv order to produce the proper current in all turns during the 
initial adjustment, the coils would have to be curved in cross 
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section instead of straight, as indicated, which would be diffi¬ 
cult to carry out in practise. 

The schemes shown by Pigs. 3, 4, and 5 and particularly that 
^own by 6, could be incorporated in any transformers, but it 
is very probable that after bringing out the additional leads and 
adding the cost of condensers, that the resulting transformer 
would be more expensive and less reliable than those built ac¬ 
cording to present practise, which are proving themselves en¬ 
tirely adequate. 

J**" Peek* Jr.: It was my good fortune to witness the 
tests and to take part to some extent in the work of which the 
shield described by Mr. Weed is one of the practical applications. 
In that investigation, made at Pittsfield, in about 1912, various 
types of transformers were taken and subjected to disturbances 
corresponding to those produced by arcing grounds. Taps were 
brought out from the different coils and the voltage distribution 
tooughout the winding was measured by sphere gaps. Very 
high voltages may be produced in any part of the winding by 
varying the frequency of the disturbance. 

It is surprising that a static shield can be effective in elimina¬ 
ting these very high local transient voltages. Yet that such is 
the case has been demonstrated by tests. The ideal shield 
described in the paper is difficult to apply in practise. However, 
it is approximated in practise in the way of olfl-mping rings and 
considerable advantage is gained thereby. 

It may be of interest to point out here that the operation of 
the sMeld is very similar to the stress distributing ring now used 
on high-voltage line insulators. There is this difference, how- 


A closer study of the phenomenon will, however, show that the 
burning of terminal coils in transformers is due to a phenomenon 
which is not at all mentioned in Mr. Weed’s paper and which 
may be explained as follows: 

In Pig. 1, Ki, Ki, Ki, Ki represent four coils of a transformer; 
Li, Li, La, Li represent the inductance of the respective coils, 
Cu Ci, Ci, Ci represent the capacity between turns of the re¬ 
spective coils. Now as shown by Dr. Steinmetz, any system 
which contains distributed capacity and inductance has no' 
fi.xed period of oscillation and any piece of such system may oscil¬ 
late by itself irrespective of the rest of the system, so if we apply 
a voltage at the terminals Ti, Tz of this transformer, we may have 
the transformer as a whole oscillating or any one of the coils 
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Pig. 2 Vector Diagram op a Circuit Containing 
Capacity and Inductance in Parallel 
Ic and Jl represent the currents in the condenser and inductance 
r^pectively. Jt represents the vector sum of the two currents in phase 
with the e. m. f.; Ic and Ji. represent the current vector of such a circuti 
when it is in resonance and neither the condenser nor the infiiiAtawoo have 
any resistance. Ic' and Jl' represent the same vector in case the con¬ 
denser and Inductance have resistances. 
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1—Four Coils op a Transpobmbr Connected in Series 
L etter C indicates the capacity of the coil, L the inductance of the coll 
and K denominates the coll. Ti and Tz are the terminals. 

ever, in a transforms the voltage distribution under normal 
conditions is determined by the windings. The ring functions 
only under abnormal conditions. In the insulator the shield 
determines the normal distribution as well as the abnormal 
distribution. 

P. Trombetta (communicated after adjournment); I find 
it very difficult to understand how the author got his conclu¬ 
sions. I find also that the paper contains some very specific con¬ 
tradictions which if taken seriously will upset either all his reason¬ 
ing, his conclusions or both. Under the topic, "Object of the 
Paper,” he states that it has long been known that the lii gh 
voltage resulting at the termmal coils of transformer windiogs 
is due to the presence of capacitance and that it is obviously 
impossible to eliminate capacitance and that the subject was 
not sufficiently well understood to avoid the evil effects. On 
the other hand, farther on he proposes to eliminate these evil 
effects by introducing more capacitance. It seems quite dear 
to the writer that if the complete elimination of the capacitance 
would ele^ the effects oertamly the nearer we get to the com¬ 
plete^ e li m i n ation the better ^ould be the results and therefore 
it is impossible to see how by adding more capacitance we cure 
the effects. 


may oscillate by itself or in combination with any number of 
the rest of them. Now it is weU known that if an oscillating 
system is made up of a capacity connected in parallel with an 
inductance with very low resistance, at the resonance frequency 
we obtain the effect known as "Bffet de Bouchon,” which means 
that the circuit in which the oscillations are taking place is 
stopped up and no current can pass through it. The vector 
diagram for such a circuit is shown in Fig. 2 in which E is the 
appUed e. m .f., L the current fiowing in the condenser circuit, 
and Jl the current flowing in the inductance circuit. It is 
shown in this diagram that if the resistance is zerp we may get 
enormous currents flowing through the condenser and the induc- 
tonoe while no current can flow through the main circuit. 
Therefore, if we say coil Ki in Pig. 1 is set in oscillation at reso¬ 
nance and no current can flow through the circuit, the voltage 
drop through all the rest of the coils would be zero and the total 
voltage applied to Ki is equal to the total voltage of the hue. 
In other words, in this case of the four coil transformer, the 
volt^ applied to Ki would be four times its normal voltage 
ana hence the insulation is broken down which results in the 
burning of the transformer. 

The conditions for the above effects are more favorable the 
smaller the capacity Ci and the larger the inductance Li of the 
coil because in order to start the oscillation some current actuaUy 
has to pass through all of the coils and the value of initial current 
depends upon the capacity 0, that is, by increasing Cthe amount 
of current which must pass through the whole transformer before 
toe ^ystom can be set in oscillation is increased on account of 
toe fact that by increasing C the frequency of oscillations is 
decreased. On the other hand, it is impossible to pass within 
a very short time any appreciable current through the whole 
transformer due to its inductance and therefore by making C 
can prevent oscillations altogether. 

J. Murray Weed* My chief effort in this paper was to give 
a clear conception of the causes of transient voltages and voltage 
pscfllations m wmdings, with a theoretical solution of the prob- 
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lem of preventing them. I fuUy realized the difficulties involved 
m making general application of this solution, and the imposibil- 
ity of making any application perfect, but I felt that it was not 
neeessapr to emphasize these phases of the subject. The danger 
IS not ^t we will go too far in our efforts to make these appHoa- 
tions, but rather that conservatism will unduly restrict our efforts 
in this du-eotion. I feel that a thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mental p^eiples should enable us to make partial appUcations 
which will result m better transformers, or in transformers of 
e( 3 [ual value at less cost. 

This is being done at the present time in the consideration 
^ven to the effects of various winding arrangements upon the 
distribution of capacitance, and in the use of metal clamping 
plates which are connected to the outgoing leads. 

In the figures of the paper, I have suggested several methods 
of making approximations to the ideal arrangement, some of 
which may be found useful for practical application in suitable 

methods suggested 

would find general application, but I have gone as far as I have 
been able to go m pointing the way, and I would not be surprised 
to SM the apphoation of the general method here illustrated 

ned much further than seems to be expected by most of those 
who have discussed the paper. 

tion^° points in the discussion require specific considera- 

In Mr. Blue’s statement of the points wherein the shielded 
JJ^dmgs which I have described differ from ordinary windings, 
he h^ o^tted one of prime importance. This point is brought 
out in the paper, but I take this occasion to emphasize it. To 
meet completely the conditions for uniform voltage distribution, 
each turn must be so positioned within the dielectric of the con¬ 


denser that the potential which would be imparted to it b 3 ’' the 
electrostatic field, assuming that this field is not disturbed by 
the presence of the inductance is that which gives a uniform 
voltage distribution with respect to the inductance. 

Mr. ^ Peters has recognized a condition which no one can 
appreciate more keenly than I. It is practically impossible 
to perfectly meet the condition specified in the preceding para¬ 
graph, which constitutes the essence of the “Constitutional 
Remedy.” The discrepancy due to variations in the inductances 
of different turns in a transformer winding, however, is not .so 
serious as Mr. Peters seems to think. I presume that the results 
he speaks of were obtained with coils w'hich wore not linked w'ith 
an iron core. That the inductances of all turns in a transformer 
winding are practically equal is demonstrated by the fact that 
transformer design is based upon this principle, primary mid 
secondary voltages being proportional to the respective niimlier 
of turns. There is, however, a tendency in the direction whicli 
Mr. Peters has spoken of, especially for high voltage windings 
which are distant from the core. That I do not consider a 
moderate discrepancy of tliis sort serious is sufficiontly indicatrxl 
by my proposal, in the last paragraph of the paper, of the ar¬ 
rangement shovm in Pig. 10. My conception of the effects of 
such <fiserepancies or failures to meet perfectly the conditions 
for u^orm voltage distribution is given in the paper under tho 
heading “Limitations of Supplemental Methods.” 

As for Mr. Trombetta, I feel that he may olitain a better 
underetanding of the paper if he roads it again, together Avith 
the discussion which has been contributed by the others. His 
coil ^ 1 . of course, is a part of the winding, and cannot act alono 
m the manner which he has described. Whatever its action, 

It comes within the scope of the theory which I haA’-e set forth. 






Colloid Chemistry* 

BY WILDER D. BANCROFT 

Professor of Physical Chemistry, Cornell University 

T he Chairman of your Progi’am Committee wrote fact; but there are people who do not like it. A dis- 
to me that he wished my talk to be a popular pres- tinguished biological physicist from Cincinnati claims 
entation which would interest the members who that the crime of the century is not the demonetization 
came to the meeting and also a profound discussion which of silver, but the way in which colloid chemists sail 
could be read with profit by the eighteen thousand mem- under the black flag of adsorption. This metaphor 
bers who decided not to come. Either alternative is a seems to me a bit mixed but that is of no importance, 
large order and the two are mutually inconsistent, so I It is possible also that I may have misrepresented my 
am not likely to satisfy anybody. Your Chairman evi- friend. It may be that the demonetization of silver 
dently forgot that, if I were to tell you all the things was the political crime of the last century and that 
which I consider interesting about the theory of colloid adsorption is the chemical crime of this century, 
chemistry, I should keep going for several weeks. I We know that adsorption takes place and that it is 
give my unfortunate class at least twenty-five lectures specific; but we do not know why hydrogen or carbon 
at full speed on this very point. I am going to com- monoxide concentrate at, or are adsorbed by, a charcoal 
promise tonight by telling you of a few things which surface, for instance. One explanation is that the. 
might reasonably be of interest to electrical engineer, hydrogen or the carbon monoxide is attached to the 
without making any attempt to cover the whole ground, surface of the charcoal either by regular chemical 
Speaking broadly, we can define colloid chemistry as bonds or by contravalences, thus forming something 
the chemistry of bubbles, drops, grains, filaments, and analogous to a chemical compound, We cannot go 
films. These are things of which at least one dimension any further than this because the carbon particles in 
is small. In other words colloid chemistry is the chem- the charcoal hold to each other more fiimly than they 
istry of materials in which the surface is large relatively do to the hydrogen, which would not be the case if 
to the mass. For this reason one rather flippant person methane, acetylene, ethylene, or ethane had been 
suggested calling the subject superficial chemistry; but formed. For most purposes, however, it is quite 
some of us objected to the connotations. sufficient to know that hydrogen concentrates at, or 

Not so very long ago it was the fashion for the lec- is adsorbed by, a charcoal surface without bothering 
turer to present colloid chemistry as a succession of our heads as to the mechanism of the adsorption, 
miracles. It was said to constitute a separate world of while the phenomena due to adsorption constitute 
matter in which none of the facts of ordinary chemistry practically the whole thing in colloid chemistry, we 
are so. Barium^ sulphate and metallic gold are soluble cannot dispense with the Brownian movements, when 
in water; metallic silver is blue, red, or yellow; globulin are dealing with fine particles suspended in a liquid, 
has a gram molecular weight of 700,000; a suspension if nye drop a very fine particle of sand in water, the sand 
of gamboge in water behaves like an ideal gas with a ^Till tend to sink because it is denser than the water, 
molecular weight of 200,000 tons; colloidal platinum is According to the kinetic theory, the water molecules 
an inorganic ferment and is poisoned by potassium are in violent motion and consequently will bombard 
cyanide or by corrosive sublimate; all systems are in a the sand particle continuously. If the particle is large 
state of flux undergoing irreversible changes. relatively to the molecule, the bombardment will have 

Fortunately those days are over and we now try to relatively little effect upon it; but if the particle is very 
make the^ phenomena of colloid chemistry seem the small, it will be driven first one way and then another 
most obvious things in the world. If we start with by the buffeting of the water molecules. This actually 
adsorption and the Brownian movements, everything happens and, under the microscope, the finely-divided 
else follows fairly satisfactory; but these two concepts particles of any solid may be seen moving continuously 
have not been familiar ones to the chemi^ and are per- in a zig-zag fashion. This phenomenon was first 
haps quite imknown to the electrical engineer. observed in 1828 by an English botanist named Brown 

One property of every surface is that the surface tends and was named after him. 
to condense upon itself everything else ^mth which it As would be expected from the theory, the Brownian 
comes in contact in amounts which vary with the nature movements are less marked the larger the particles, 
and structure of the surface, the nature of the substance Jn fact, there is no perceptible motion when the particles 
in contact with the surfacej the pressure, and^ the exceed 4 /a in diameter, while particles with diameters 
temperature. This formation of a surface film with a of about 10 p, p give apparent trajectories up to 20 p. 
relatively high concentration is called adsorption. To The speed of platinum particles having a diameter of 
most of us that seems a harmless name for an observed 10-50 p p has been estimated by Syedberg at 200- 

* Lecture presented at the A. I. E. E. Midwinter Convention, 400 M /A per second; but Perrin does not believe that 
February 16,1922. these estimates are accurate. With increasing vis- 
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of the liquid the Brownian movements decrease, 
which is what one would expect on any hypothesis. 

It is easy to see that the bombardment by the water 
molecules will give rise to irregular movements; but I 
should have supposed that the general effect would 
have been equivalent to a fairly uniform bombard¬ 
ment from all sides. This is not the case, however, and, 
for some mathematical reason which I have never 
understood, the statistical effect is a greater bombard¬ 
ment from the bottom than from the top when the 
suspended particle is denser than the liquid and the 
reverse when the particle is less dense. This is so 
judiciously arranged that the force of gravity is bal¬ 
anced and consequently this absolutely hit-or-miss 
bombardment results in a practically uniform distri¬ 
bution of the particles throughout the mass of the 
liquid. 

This practically uniform distribution occurs only 
when the particles are very fine and consequently it 
follows that we shall get a colloidal solution whenever 
we have sufficiently fine particles and keep them fine. 
If several of the fine particles agglomerate or coalesce 
to form a large particle, the Brownian movements will 
be unable to keep this larger particle suspended and it 
will sink to the bottom or rise to the top as the case may 
be. 

There are two different ways in which we can keep 
fine particles from coalescing or agglomerating. One 
IS to coat them with a suitable material film. You are 
perfectly familiar with this on a somewhat larger scale 
and under other conditions. You know that you can 
buy a pasteboard box containing several separate doses 
of a liquid medicine, castor oil for instance. The 
separate masses of liquid do not run together because 
each one is enclosed in a gelatine capsule. We can do 
the same thing with suspended particles. We can coat 
them with a film of gelatin or some other substance 
which will keep them from coalescing. In some extreme 
cases a film of adsorbed water or other liquid will 
prevent agglomeration. Water seems to do this for 
tannin. When pyroxylin .is carried into apparent 
solution by acetone, the separate particles are kept 
from coalescing by a film of adsorbed acetone. 

We can also keep suspended particles from coalescing 
by charging them electrically all with the same sign, 
m which case they tend to repel each other. If we have 
suspended particles which adsorb hydrogen ions very 
steohgly and chlorine ions very slightly, we can stabi¬ 
lize that colloidal solution by adding hydrochloric acid, 
in which case the particles will all be charged positively 
by the adsorbed hydrogen ions. If the particles adsorb 
hydroxyl ions very strongly and sodium ions only 
slightly, we can stabilize such a colloidal solution by 
adding alkali. If we add caustic soda to hydrous 
chromic oxide, the latter goes into apparent solution 
and we get an apparently clear, green solution of what 
used to be called sodium chromite. Nowadays we 
know that it is a colloidal solution of chromic oxide, the 


oxide particles being charged negatively by adsorbed 
hydroxyl ions. Of course a colloidal solution which is 
stabilized by the adsorption of an ion, will be precipi¬ 
tated if we add an electrolyte which has a readily 
adsorbable ion of the opposite sign from that which 
stabilizes the solution. You are probably quite familiar 
with Acheson aquadag which stays up admirably in 

water but flocculates when salt is added. 

Precipitation occurs on a large scale when muddy 
rivers flow into the sea. When rain falls in a clay 
country, the run-off is muddy. The Mississippi river 
is very muddy at St. Louis; but there is a good deal of 
relatively coarse clay in it, most of which settles out 
gradually. At New Orleans the river normally has 
much less clay than at St. Louis; but the clay particles 
are very fine and show very little tendency to settle. 
They are charged negatively by adsorbed hydroxyl 
ions and that checks coalescence. Wlien the river 
flows into the Gulf of Mexico, the concentration of 
sodium ions is so great in the salt water that it more 
than makes up for the relatively slight degi’ee of 
adsorption of the sodium ions and the adsorption of 
these latter neutralizes the negative chai'ge on the 
clay which therefore precipitates, forming a delta. Of 
coume, there is some settling, due to the current be¬ 
coming zero; but the chief factor in the formation of 
deltas is the precipitation of the suspended clay bv the 
salts in the sea water. 

At one time we used to distinguish between colloidal 
solutions stabilized primarily by adsorbed ions and those 
which were not, calling the first suspension colloids and 
the second emulsion colloids, the particles in the first 
being solid and precipitated readily by electrolytes* 
while the particles in the second were liquid and were 
relatively insensitive to electrolytes. A classification 
of this sort IS valuable in the early days; but it empha- 
siz^ differences which are not real and consequently 
such terms as suspension and emulsion colloids are now 
practically obsolete. We can make oil suspensions 
f fto electrolytes as colloidal 

Slw A negatively, 

vnthstands high concentration of hydrochloric acid. 

Gelatin solutions are not affected much by most salts; 

but recent work shows that the hydrogen ion concentra- 

J® ^”^P?^tant In other words, we get all gradations 

dfstinctioVs^ nothing to be gained by making arbitrary 

Gelatin IS interesting because certain special things 
coagulate it and make it insoluble. Tannin is one and 
chromic salts are another, If we add tannin or a 
c^omic salt to gelatin, we make it insoluble. This is 
utilized technically in making leather. Vegetable 
tanning consists in adding tannin to the hide substance 

In ^ehro ^ becomes insoluble! 

In chrome tanning we make the hide substance in¬ 
soluble by the addition of chromic salts, “phe 
nomenon is ako made use of in certain photographs 
processes. Bichromate has no effectv on^gelatS! but 
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if a bichromated gelatin is exposed to light, there is a 
reduction to a chromic salt and the gelatin therefore 
becomes insoluble where the light has struck it. 

Having explained what we mean by colloidal solu¬ 
tions, I will take up a few cases of adsorption which 
may be of interest to you. A striking illustration is 
the gas mask in which the chief adsorbing agent is 
charcoal, which is very specific in its action, adsorbing 
certain substances much more strongly than others. 
If charcoal had adsorbed air in preference to poison gases 
it would have been useless as a protection against 
these latter. It was necessary that the charcoal should 
adsorb the toxic substances preferentially, that it 
should adsorb them very completely, and that it should 
adsorb them very rapidly. The requirements were 
very severe. The air may take only one-tenth of a 
second to pass through the canister and yet it may be 
necessary in that space of time to reduce the concentra¬ 
tion of the toxic gas from, say, 1000 parts per million 
to 1 part per million or less. The charcoal developed 
by the Chemical Warfare Service met that requirement 
with a safe margin. In fact, in laboratory experi¬ 
ments, it was shown that the charcoal will reduce the 
very high concentration of 7000 parts per million of 
chloropicrin, CCI3 NO 2 , in a rapidly moving current 
of air to less than 0.5 parts per million in something 
under 0.3 seconds. This was, of course, a special 
charcoal. On the first of July, 1917, the best charcoal 
that we had would not stop chloropicrin for one minute 
under the conditions of the standard test. The char¬ 
coal, made on a small scale later, stood up at least 1200 
minutes against chloropicrin under the same condition. 
This gives an idea of what was done in the way of im¬ 
provement, though the large-scale manufacture of 
charcoal did not give so effective a product. 

The early use of charcoal as an adsorbent was quite a 
different one and runs back to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Solutions of raw sugars are dark colored but 
can be decolorized by treatment with charcoal. The 
charcoal takes out nearly all the coloring matter and 
only a little of the sugar and we therefore have a very 
effective purification. Here too the chemist has 
developed much better charcoals than were used origi¬ 
nally. It is worth noting, however, that the charcoals 
which are best in the gas mask are not the best for 
decolorizing sugar. The two sets of service conditions 
are quite different. Although contact catalysis in¬ 
volves adsorption, it does not follow that the charcoal, 
which is the best catalytic agent for making phosgene, 
COCI 2 , from carbon monoxide and chlorine, is either 
the best charcoal for the gas mask or the best charcoal 
for decolorizing sugar. 

When decolorizing sugar, we are not interested in the 
fact that, theoretically, the coloring matter, which is 
removed from the sugar solution, changes the color of 
the charcoal. We have other cases of adsorption in 
which the important thing is the fixing of the coloring 
matter on the adsorbing agent. If we dip a piece of 


cloth in a suitable colored solution, and perhaps heat 
the solution to boiling, the cloth will take some or all 
of the coloring matter out of the solution and will be 
dyed. We distinguish a number of different types of 
dyes such as basic, acid, substantive, mordant, vat, 
and sulphur dyes. Some of these are in true solution 
and some are in colloidal solution; but in all these cases 
we are dealing with an adsorption of the dye or of a 
reduction product of the dye either by the fiber itself 
or by the mordanted fiber, and the mordanting of a • 
fiber is also a case of adsorption. 

When discussing charcoal, a reference was made to 
the catalytic manufacture of phosgene. It has long 
been known that porous materials accelerate certain 
ructions and that this effect is specific. This accelera¬ 
tion of reaction velocity by an undissolved substance 
which undergoes no marked change itself, is known as 
contact catalysis and is of the greatest value in technical 
processes. The so-called contact sulphuric acid is made 
by passing a mixture of carefully purified sulphur 
dioxide and air over finely divided platinum at about 
450 deg. In the synthesis of ammonia from hydrogen 
and the nitrogen of the air, porous iron is the chief 
catalyst, though other substances, known as promoters, 
are added to increase the action of the iron. The 
oxidation of ammonia to nitric acid is done in the 
presence of platinum as catalytic agent, while nickel 
is used chiefly in the hydrogenation of oils. In Tr^fllnng 
ethylene from alcohol as a preliminary stage in the 
manufacture of mustard gas, either alumina or kaolin 
is used as the catalytic agent. As, yet, we do not know 
how the catalytic agent activates the reacting substance 
and we cannot predict at all what substances will make 
the best catalyzers in any given case. If we ever get a 
satisfactory theory of the subject, I think that catalytic 
methods of making all sorts of chemical compounds will 
drive out pretty nearly all the regular processes. The 
plants act in that way now, their catal 3 rtic agents being 
called enzymes. 

If we have electrified particles, as we do in some of 
our colloidal solutions, they will move under the in¬ 
fluence of a direct current. As electrical engineers you * 
are faimliar with the particular case of electrified solid 
or liquid particles in air, which is known as the Cottrell 
process for precipitating smokes. A high-voltage, 
direct current passes from a point to a plate^ ionizing 
the air and charging the suspended particles, which are 
carried to the plate and can there be scraped off. I 
have se^ the statement that, in the Washoe reduction 
works of the Anaconda Copper Company, the Cottrell 
process has been introduced on so large a scale that 
the point electrodes consist of pne hundred and eleven 
nailes of chains. The Cottrell process removes sus¬ 
pended solids or liquids; but, of course, will not remove / 
a gas, such as sulphur dioxide for instance. 

In tbe case of a colloidal solution, the charged paiti- 
cles will move with the current if they are charged 
positively^ through having adsorbed a cation, and they 
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will move against the current if they are charged 
negatively, owing to adsorption of an anion or to having 
emitted a cation. This transference under electrical 
stress consists in a motion of the particles relatively to 
the water. If we should in any way hold the particles 
stationary and leave the water free to move, we should 
expect an electrical stress to cause the water to flow past 
the particles, the water going to the anode if the par¬ 
ticles are charged positively and to the cathode if the 
particles are charged negatively. This can be realized 
if we consolidate the particles into, a porous diaphragm. 
Suppose we have a porous cup in a beaker with one 
electrode, the cathode, inside the cup and the other 
electrode, the anode, outside the cup. If the diaphragm 
is charged negatively, the liquid will flow through into 
the porous cup, eventually causing it to overflow. 
When the liquid passes through a diaphragm, the 
phenomenon is called electrical endosmose; when the 
suspended particles are carried through the liquid, 
the phenomenon is called cataphoresis. The word 
hylophoresis, or transport of matter, has been suggested 
as the general term covering both cases; but it has not 
yet been adopted. 

Cataphoresis is the thing that has made electrolytic 
lead reflning commercially feasible. Glue, or some 
similar material, is added to the bath and is earned to 
the cathode, where it modifies the structure of the lead 
so that it comes down as a fine-grained deposit and not 
as feathery crystals. The use of so-called addition 
agents is quite common in electro-plating and many of 
these are colloidal. The commercial applications of 
electrical endosmose have not been very successful as 
yet. By placing peat between two electrodes and 
posing a high-voltage current, the peat acts as a 
diaphragm and the water is squeezed out electrically. 
The water content of the peat can be reduced from 
ninety to sixty-five per cent with a reasonable expendi¬ 
ture of power; but the cost of getting the water content 
down to twenty per cent has proved excessive. . The 
method is said to have been used successfully in drying 
alizarine paste and things of that sort, where the value 
of the product justified a greater expenditure for diying. 

In addition to the adsorption of a gas or a liquid by a 
solid, we may also have the adsorption of a solid by 
solid. Several cases of this sort are of great interest to 
the electrical engineer. Theoretically, aluminum 
should be an utterly useless metal because it stands in 
the electrochemical series near the alkali metals and 
calcium, quite close to magnesium. We should expect 
it to corrode rapidly under almost any conditions; but 
thet is not what happens. The reason that you can 
use aluminum for transmission lines, when the price i 
of copper soars, is simply and solely because aluminum ' 
^ a metal is a successful failure. Its natural duty in i 
life is to corrode; but the oxide or-hydroxide film which ] 
is formed is adsorbed so strongly by the metal that it i 
protects the surface and thus stops further corrosion, i 


I The only reason why an aluminum wire or sauce-pan 
I does not corrode is because the air and liquids do not 
I come in contact with the metal. If we amalgamate 
) aluminum, the oxide coating does not adhere and the 
5 metal corrodes rapidly, giving us the so-called fibrous 
i alumina. 

; Nickel also becomes covered ordinarily with a 
strongly adsorbed film of oxide or hydroxide and con- 
! sequently does not rust. In the case of iron the oxide 
film is usually not coherent and consequently the metal 
goes on rusting. It is possible, however, under special 
conditions, to give iron a coating of the magnetic oxide 
which protects the metal surprisingly well. 

We speak of noble metals as ones that do not corrode 
in the air; but it is an open question in my mind how 
many metals can qualify under this definition. We 
know that platinum black is always oxidized in contact 
with air, which makes it probable that sheet platinum 
has an oxide film on it. Under ordinary conditions 
most of our metals do rust or corrode; but a good many 
of them, fortunately for us, stop corroding because of 
the formation of a protecting film. Zinc corrodes 
superficially and we all know that a copper i*oof turns 
green and then undergoes very little further change. 
As I ^e it, the corrosion problem is to treat a metal so 
that it will corrode to a limited extent and then stop. 
In other words we must study the conditions which 
cause the formation of a protecting film. Calorized 
iron is one solution of the problem, phosphatized iron 
is another solution, and there are doubtless many more. 

A protecting film is not always a desirable thing. 
The difficulty in condensing zinc from zinc vapor is due 
to the fact that any zinc oxide which is fonned is ad¬ 
sorbed strongly by the globules of liquid zinc as they 
form and we get blue powder instead of cast zinc. 

It IS very difficult to melt aluminum scrap because of 
the oxide film around each piece. You are familiar 
with the fact that when dirty mercury is shaken it 
forms globules which do not coalesce because of films 
of oxide or grease around each drop. 

This brings us naturally to the question of emulsions 
which are drops of one liquid suspended in another 
liquid. Since the two liquids in the ordinary emulsions 
are usually water and some form of oil, it has become 
customary to use the word oil for the non-aqueou.s 
liquid even though, as in the case of benzene, it is not 
strictly ^ oil. While we can make emulsions which 
are stabihzed by an adsorbed ion, most actual emul- 
sions are stabilized by the use of an emulsifying agent 
which fonns a film around the drops of the suspended 
liquid. To emulsify oil in water, we are apt to use a 
sodium soap in the laboratory, while the pharmaci.st 
uses gum acacia a great deal. We can emulsify water 
in oil by using calcium soaps as in the case of some 
lubncating greases or we can use rosin in the case of 
painte in linseed oil. Whether we get water emulsified 
in oil or oil emulsified in water depends on the nature 
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of the emulsifying agent and not on the relative masses 
of oil and water. Speaking broadly, an emulsifying 
agent, which goes more readily into water than into oil, 
will emulsify oil in water. The converse is also true. 
Emulsions are very important physiologically because 
Clowes has shown that protoplasm behaves in many 
respects like oil ^nd water emulsified by a mixture of 
calcium and sodium soaps, the lipoid material being 
considered as oil. 

If we replace the oil in an emulsion by air or a gas, we 
have a foam. You have probably seen advertisements 
of Foamite as a means of putting out fire. This con¬ 
sists of solutions of aluminum sulphate and sodium 
bicarbonate to which has been added some organic 
material such as licorice. When the two solutions are 
mixed, the chemical reactions may be written, 
AlofSO^)., + SNaHCOa = AWi -h 3 Na 2 S 04 + 6 CO 2 
+ 3H2O. 

The alumina and licorice form a film round the bubbles 
of carbon dioxide giving a very stable foam. 

A more important application of foam is the ore 
flotation process. If we shake up water to which a 
little oil has been added, we get a bubble of air sur¬ 
rounded by an oil film. This bubble is fragile and 
breaks on reaching the surface. If we have present a 
sulphide ore with a siliceous gangue, the siliceous 
gangue is wetted preferentially by watfer and the sul¬ 
phide particles by the oil. The patent of the Minerals 
Separation Company calls for the use of a fraction of 
one per cent of oil per ton of ore. An ore pulp usually 
runs about one ton of ore to four or five tons of water. 
When air is beaten into this mass, the particles of the 
sulphide ore go into the oil-water interface or into the 
oil itself, stabilizing the film because we then have 
practically armor-plated bubbles. The resulting froth 
can be scraped or shovelled off. Since most of the 
sulphide ore rises with the froth and since most of the 
siliceous gangue stays in the water, a very effective 
separation occurs. In most cases acidification of the 
solution and rise of temperature increase the effective¬ 
ness of the separation. 

If the amount of air is insufficient, the oil may cause 
the ore particles to agglomerate and sink. This was 
patented by Cattennole; but it is not technically so 
successful as the frothing process. If the amount of 
air is excessive relatively to the ore, the number of 
bubbles will be so great that the ore particles cannot 
coat them sufficiently to armor-plate them and a 
fragile froth will be formed. This principle is made 
use of in the Callow process, in which air is introduced 
in fine bubbles at the bottom of the cell. These bubbles 
break as soon as they reach the surface and consequently 
the ore particles must be removed before they settle 
back. We can thus have clotted particles, armor- 
plated bubbles, or fragile bubbles, according to the 
conditions. 

Coming back for a moment to emulsions, there is a 


wonderful chance for somebody to discuss whether the 
most important natural emulsion is milk or the rubber 
latex. Milk is necessary to life in the early stages; but 
pneumatic tires play a very important part later in 
life. Milk is an emulsion of liquefied butter fat in 
water which contains some other things. As obtained 
from the cow, milk is not very satisfactory when con¬ 
sidered solely as an emulsion, because a more concen¬ 
trated emulsion known as cream rises fairly quickly. 

If milk is passed through a homogenizer, the fat 
globules are broken up into smaller, more nearly uni¬ 
form drops and we get an emulsion which remains 
unchanged when passed through an ordinary separator. 

If the cow had been more efficient mechanically, it is 
probable that skimmed milk would never have been 
discovered. When the milk emulsion is broken up by 
churning, the liquefied butter fat hardens into butter. 
The rubber latex is the milky juice from various kinds 
of rubber plants, chiefly trees and vines. It is an 
emulsion of liquid rubber in water which contains other 
things. The rubber emulsion can be broken down in 
a great many ways. On the plantations it is usually 
done by adding acetic acid. The liquefied rubber 
hardens just as did the liquefied butter fat and the 
product is raw rubber. One reason that we do not let 
milk sour in order to get butter is that the caseine comes 
down too. I do not know whether acid breaks the 
butter emulsion and whether one can get butter by 
adding vinegar to cream. 

Raw rubber is not a satisfactory product in itself 
because it is too brittle when cold and too sticky when 
warm. It has to be vulcanized, which usually means 
heating with sulphur. Vulcanization is a problem, of 
adsorption. There is only one compound of sulphur 
with rubber. It contains thirty-two per cent of 
sulphur, has the formula CinH]cS 2 , and is known as 
hard rubber or ebonite. Ordinary vulcanized rubber 
contains perhaps four per cent of combined sulphur and 
must therefore consist chiefly of raw rubber with hard 
rubber adsorbed on the surface of the raw rubber. 
Most rubber chemists dispute this conclusion because 
it is not possible to dissolve raw rubber out of vulcanized * 
rubber with the solvents which will carry pure raw 
rubber into colloidal solution. This is not a serious 
objection however because we have already seen that 
a film of aluminum oxide ke§ps aluminum from being 
acted on by things which corrode pure aluminum. 

Electrical engineers are interested of course in insu¬ 
lation problems. In addition to rubber we have three 
other well-known substances which are valuable, each 
in its own way: porcelain, artificial silk, and bakelite. 
The manufacture of all these involves colloid chemistiy; 
but a discussion of these substances would take me far 
beyond any reasonable time limit. I hope, however, 
that I have succeeded in showing you that colloid 
chemistry is a subject which is of real interest to the 
electrical engineer. 
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Review of the Subject.—The rating given to a motor 
is the^ manufacturer’s guarantee of the motor performance under the 
conditions given on the name plate. 

Assuming that this rating is entirely safe, then the successful 
functioning of the motor depends entirely upon tlie application 
engineer’s analysis of the particular duty that the motor will be 
required to perform, 

Wlme^ the required motor output is practically constant the 
application is simple; however, in many cases the motor load is 
apt to be anything but constant, consisting of loads of all degrees 
of magnitude, and in such cases the economically correct application 
is especially difficult. The past improvements made in the motor 
design, mechanically and electrically, have resulted in greater import^ 
ance of the motor-operating temperatures, in fact in the great 
majority of cases the motor rating is limited only by the motor 
temperature. It is obvious then that correct motor applications 
depend to a very great extent upon correct operating temperatures. 

Ratings such as the continuous, short-time, normal, and duty- 
cycle ratings give the performance of the motors under some par¬ 
ticular conditions; however, the duly required of a great number 
of industrial and railway motors will not agree with any of the 
above ratings. Thus the application of motors to cranes, hoists, 
steel mills, and railways must be made with the knowledge of the 
motor’s performance under one or more arbitrary conditions. 

In general the two ratings which should be known for motor 
application to such irregular duty are the continuous and a short- 
time rating. The time period of the shork-time rating should 
not exceed one hour and in many cases a one-half hour run is 
preferable. 

The correct application of a motor requires a krwwledge of the 
thermal conditions inside of the motor. Thus it is evident that 
the motor must be able to dissipate eventually all of the heal losses 
generated. On a continuous load the fined rate al which the heal 
is transferred from the motor to the air will be equal to the rate of 
heat generation. 

The resulting temperature rise can be estimated with the physical 
conditions known. This is simply a problem in physics and 
involves the conditions of ventilation with the corresponding ven- 
tilating surfaces. To predetermine the internal temperatures 
requires a knowledge of the rale of heal flow along the various heat 
flow paths to the ventilating surfaces. 


Under irregular loads the temperatures are transient and are 
determined not only by the conditions of ventilation and rates of 
heat flow, but also by the motor’s ability to store heat, which is 
proportional to the product of the motor’s mass and specific heat. 
Hence the tempa'ature rise of any part of a motor under any given 
load for some definite time is a function of the rale of heat flow 
from that part to the surrounding air and its thermal capacity. 
Thus from the known physical conditions the temperature rise of 
the motor can be predetermined and with certain assumptions a 
simple equation can be developed tohich will give an approximate 
value of the motor temperature under any given load conditions. 

When the constants of the theoi'eiical equations are based upon 
tests (such as given by short-time and continuous rating) the above 
method of temperature predetermination unll he sufficienUy accurate 
for most practical purposes, and will make possible the calculation 
of the motor temperature rise under any duty cycle. 

The temperatures referred to are not only those temperatures 
obtained by thermometers upon the surfaces of the machines, but 
also the maximum internal temperatures, since it is the latter 
temperatures which first produce insulation failure. 

The temperatures obtained by thermometers bear no fixed rela¬ 
tion to the maximum temperatures for all types of machines under 
various loads. 

In order to have something concrete to work upon the writer has 
taken up the heating and cooling characteristics of railway motors 
A brief analysis of the heating at the standard ratings is given. 
The fundamental equations defining the temperature rise of a 
motor on a continuous or shori-time load are developed, and finally 
the applications of these equations are made in several specific 
examples. 
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T he adoption of standard motor ratings for various 
types of servicje has greatly facilitated the correct 
application of the motors. However, the motor’s 
performance can be relied upon only in those applica¬ 
tions where the duty required of thamotor is equivalent 
to thatspecified by the motor’s rating. This introduces 
a factor of uncertainty in the application of the motor 
to such irregular and intermitteht service as is required 
of crane, hoist, steel mill, and railway motors. 

The selection of a proper motor for a particular 
railway service is without doubt one of the most (iifficult 
problems in motor application. For instance the street 
car motor is subject to daily rush hour loads; to pos- 
sible heav y peak loads due to a steep . track grade; 
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and in addition to this it is called upon to deliver 
abnormal overloads resulting from conditions such as 
holiday crowds, trailer operation, snow or the necessity 
of pulling in a disabled car, and these conditions are 
apt to be accompanied by a low line voltage. 

Railway motor failures may be classed as mechanical 
and electrical. A large part of the electrical failures 
is due either to poor commutation and flashing or to 
excessive temperatures. In the modem commutating- 
pole motor mechanical failures and those electrical 
ones which are caused by poor commutation have been 
gr^tly reduced; however, the possibility of break¬ 
down due to high operating temperatures is still <- 
pr^nt. The modem high-speed, ventilated, com¬ 
mutating-pole motor will deliver a much greater output 
per pound of motor than the early types of railway 
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motors. This means of course that the motor^s 
capacity for the storage of heat on short-time over¬ 
loads has been reduced and has resulted in making the 
peak load temperatures, the predominating factor in 
some railway motor applications. 

The purpose of this paper is primarily to discuss 
the heating of railway motors on the standard test 
floor runs and to develop a general method by which 
the heating can be predetermined for any given 
service. However, the analysis of the heating prob¬ 
lem as given is general, and is applicable to the tem¬ 
perature predetermination of any rotating electric 
machine. 

Standard Motor Ratings 

The adoption of a simple test or combination of 
tests which would be a criterion of a motor’s perfor¬ 
mance in any railway service has been recognized as 
impractical. With such intermittent loads the b^t 
general method of rating should be based upon the 
motor’s overload or thermal capacity and upon its 
continuoiK rating. Thus the Standards of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers say that the 
nominal rating of a railway motor is that output which 
the motor Will develop for one hour with a temperature 
rise by thermometer at the end of the run of not over 
90 deg. cent, on the commutator, and 75 deg. cent, 
at any other normally accessible part. With this 
short-time run a majority of the heat losses is stored 
up in the motor so that this rating is to a certain degree 
a measure of the thermal capacity of the machine 
as a unit. 

The continuous rating is defined as the input in 
amperes at which it may be operated continuously at 
H and full voltage respectively without exceeding 
a temperature rise of 65 deg. cent, by thermometer 
(85 deg. cent, by resistance) for Class insulation 
and 80 deg. cent, by thermometer (105 deg. cent, by 
resistance) for Class insulation. 

Thus the continuous rating is a measure of the motor’s 
ability to dissipate heat. 

Distribution and Disposal op Heat Losses 

With regard to ventilation there are three gen^:^! 
classes of railway motors, namely, totally enclosed, 
self-ventilated and separately ventilated motors. The 
Institute Standards define a “totally enclosed” motor as 
one so enclosed as to prevent circulation of air between 
the inside and the outside of the case, but not suffi¬ 
ciently to be termed “air-tight.” A “self-ventilated” 
machine is one in which the ventilating air is circu 
lated through the machine by a fan, blower or centri¬ 
fugal device integral with the machine. A “separately 
ventilated” machine has its ventilating air supplied ' 
by an independent fan or blower external tothemachine. 

1. Class A insulation is composed of specially treated cotton, 

silk, paper or similar materials. ^ ’ 

2. Class^ B insulation is composed of material capable of 
resisting high temperatures such as mica and asbestos. 


Nominal One-Hour Rating 
Table I gives the distribution of losses on four 
t 3 T)ical types of motors at the one-hour and the con¬ 
tinuous rating. This nominal rating is purely an 
arbitrary one. As previously mentioned the rating 


TABLE I. 

DISTRIBUTION AND DISPOSAL OP LOSSES IN RAILWAY 
MOTORS 


Type of VentUatiou 

Endosed 


Self Ventilated 

Separate 

Vent* 

Rating—Time..... 

Ihr. 

Oont 

1 hr. 

Oont 

Ibr. 

Oont 

1 hr. 

Oont 

Volts. 

600 

450 

600 

450 

600 

450 

60( 

450 

H.P.. 

60 


65 


25 


20C 

Amperes. 

88 

36 

95 

60 

37 

35 

28C 

.. 

220 

Rev. per min.. 

700 

827 

700 

638 

1225 

950 

670 

550 

Weight of bare motor.. 

Weight armature. 

Armature watts loss: 

2350 

615 


2350 

615 

" • 

870 

225 


5200 

1700 

Armature copper. 

1800 

301 

2100 

840 

820 

733 

3980 

2450 

Armature iron and stray 






power. 

1170 

560 

1170 

620 

780 

500 

3250 

2500 

One-half friction and 







windage. 

300 

400 

325 

280 

220 

155 

900 

700 

Bru^loss. 

264 

108 

285 

180 

111 

105 

840 

660 

Total armature loss..,. 

3534 

1360 

3880 

1920 

1031 

1493 

8970 

5310 

Pield copper loss. 

1825 

306 

2360 

950 

650 

580 

4690 

2000 

One-half friction and 






windage. 

300 

400 

325 

280 

220 

155 

900 

700 

Total motor loss. 

5659 

2075 

6565 

3150 

2801 

2228 

14560 

8910 

Per cent copper loss.... 
Armature loss per cent 

64.0 

29.2 

67.9 

56.8 

52.5 

59.0 

59.5 

60.0 

of total... 

62.3 

66.0 

59.1 

61.0 

69.0 

67.0 

61.6 

69.5 

Watts loss/lb. of motor. 

2.41 

0.88 

2.79 

1.34 

3.22 

2.56 

2.80 

1.71 

Armature loss/lb. of 






armature. 

6.75 

2.22 

6.31 

3.12 

8.68 

6.65 

6.28 

3.13 

Armature copper loss/ 







lb. copper. 

26.5 

4.4 

30.9 

12.3 

36.4 

32.6 

14.7 

9.1 

Field copper loss/lb. 






copper. 

7.1 

1.9 

9.1 

3.7 

9.1 

8.1 

8.7 

5.4 

Disposal of losses: 









Per cent absorbed. 

Per cent dissipated from 

81.4 

0 

81.9 

0 

67.5 

0 

69.0 

0 

frame. 

10.8 

100 

4.6 

62.0 

12.5 

45.0 

4.9 

14.3 

Per cent carried away 






by the ventilation air 









through motor..;.... 

7.8 

0 

13.5 

38.0 

30.0 

55.0 

26.1 

86.7 


'*'S^a>rate ventQatioii on the continuous rating only. 


is intended to be a standard of measurementof a motor’s 
thermal capacity. The requirement for this is that 
no heat loss shaU be dissipated from the motor, that is 
all of the losses must be stored in the motor masses. 
This condition is approximated in totally enclosed 
machines where the heat losses from the external 
frame by radiation and convection rarely exceed 10 
per cent of the totel loss. 

In the early non-commutating-pole motors it was 
n^essary to observe carefully commutation during 
this one-hour run and this necessitated the removal of the 
commutator cover. This practise is still used in 
the modem motors. In fact Rule No. 5202 of the 
Standards of the A. I. E. E. say® that the covers should 
be arranged to secure maximum ventilation without 
external blower. 

Some of the self-ventilated motors will , circulate 
as much ^ 50 per c^nt more air wdth all covers off than 
with Covers on as in service. This has resulted, as 
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shown later, in the nominal rating being dependent 
upon ventilation as well as the thermal capacity of 
the motor. The table shows that of the total losses, 
from 69.1 to 69.0 per cent is found in the armature. 
Since the armature weight is only about one-third of 
the total motor, its thermal capacity (ability to store 
heat) on short-time loads will be less than that of the 
motor as a unit. It results in an armature loss per 
pound of armature of 5.28 to 8.68 watts. The arma¬ 
ture copper loss per pound of copper ranges from 14.7 
to 36.4 watts. A loss of 4.5 watts per pound of arma¬ 
ture will raise its temperature 76 deg. cent, in one hour 
if all the loss is stored in the iron and copper. Hence 
in the 25-h. p. high-speed motor at least (8.68 — 4.5)/ 
8.58 or 48 per cent of the total armature loss must be 
transferred elsewhere; with the larger motors this 
percentage is considerably reduced. A loss of 3.75 
watts per pound of copper if all stored in the metal 
will raise its temperature 76 deg, cent, in one hour. 
This means that toward the end of the one-hour run 
with this motor by far the greater part of the heat loss 
generated in the armature copper must be transferred 
to the iron or air and but little of that loss is stored. 

On the one-hour run the motor losses are stored up 
in the iron and copper, carried away by the ventilating 
air through the motor and dissipated from the external 
frame by radiation and convection. Table I shows that 
of the total loss about 81 per cent is stored in the motor 
parts for the first two motors while for the last two 
more highly ventilated motors this percentage is 57.5 
and 69. This shows that the one-hour rating is not a 
true indication of the motor’s thermal capacity, since 
the percentage of the heat loss stored in the motor 
during this run is a function of the motor’s ventilation. 

Continuous Rating 

On continuous duty all of the heat losses in the 
motor must be transferred to the surrounding air, 
that is, this rating is not affected by the heat storage 
capacity of the motor. In a totally enclosed motor 
the total losses are transferred to the frame and are 
then liberated by radiation and convection. The 
frame temperature rise is approximately proportional 
to the watts per square inch to be liberated. The 
heat dissipated from the frame is about 0.013 watt 
per square inch of Surface per deg. cent. rise. This is 
an average value from many tests. The surface is 
taken as that of a solid cylinder whose over-all dimen¬ 
sions are equal to those of the motor. The actual 
effective surface is greater than this due to the rough¬ 
ness of the castings and the numerous irregular pro¬ 
jections. This accounts for the high value of this 
constant since the heat loss from a smooth surface due 
to natural convection and radiationis only about one- 
half of the above value. With a car speed 6f 10 mi. per 
hr. the above constant is approximately doubled. The 
internal temperature drop from the armature to the 
frame is a function of the ventilating Surface and the 


internal ventilation. It is evident that the external 
ventilation on the frame can not affect this internal 
drop. The external frame rise on continuous duty 
averages about 60 per cent of the internal temperature 
rise when measured on the test floor by thermometers. 
The rating on an enclosed motor is limited by this low 
heat flow from the frame and by the temperature 
gradient necessary to cause the armature loss to be 
transmitted to the internal air and then from this 
air to the inner frame surface. For continuous¬ 
rated enclosed motors the weight per h. p. increases 
with the motor size. This may be seen for example 
by the fact that by doubling the motor’s dimensions 
the external ventilating surface is increased to four 
times its first value while the weight is increased to 
eight times the original weight. 

Ventilated Motors 

When air is circulated through a motor by either 
an internal or external fan the effect is two-fold. It 
reduces the internal air temperature and for a given 
loss it decreases the temperature gradient between 
the ventilating surface and the internal air. It is 
possible to reduce this temperature drop to a very 
small value with separate ventilation; however, the 
internal insulation drop is still present. This tempera¬ 
ture difference between the copper and the ventilating 
surface is the limitation to the degree of ventilation 
economically possible. Thus Table I shows that the 
small 25-h. p. self-ventilated motor on the continu¬ 
ous run can dissipate 2.56 watts per pound of motor 
while the heavy locomotive motor (insulated for 
1500 volts) with separate ventilation can get rid of 
only 1.71 watts on the basis of the same copper tem¬ 
perature rise. This is due to the large internal tem¬ 
perature drop in the windings and insulation of the 
larger motor which is independent of ventilation. 
The first two motors listed in the table give a compari¬ 
son of continuous rating possible on a totally enclo.sed 
and a self-ventilated motor of the same weight. It 
shows that for the same internal temperature rise the 
enclosed motor can dissipate a loss of 2075 watts 
while the self-ventilated motor can dissipate 3150 watts. 
This difference will increase with the speed of the 
armature. 

Application op Motor 

The usual method of applying a railway motor to 
any given service is to estimate the average root-mean- 
square current from the conditions known. The motor 
must have a continuous rating at least equal to this 
r. m. s. current. With this rating knowh the average 
operating temperature rise can be estimated from the 
above current. Due to the irregularity of the load it 
is necessary to see if the motor has sufficient overload 
or thermal capacity to take the peak loads without 
excessive temperature rise. This predetermination of 
temperature rise on intermittent duty is a very difficult 
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problem, for which a rigid mathematical solution is 
practically impossible. However, a* comparatively 
simple approximate solution is possible. 

Solution op Problem^ 

The following solution of this problem has been made 
on the assumption that the heat losses and ventilation 
in the motor or any part thereof considered M*e imi- 
form^y distributed. This s not strictly correct; 
practically however it is permissible since the heat losses 
will to a certain degree distribute themse ves by con¬ 
duction through the iron and copper. 

(6) Total energy loss = stored energy -f dissipated 
energy. 

The solution of this equation is given in the appendix. 
The final equations are: 


t = 2.3 filogi 


Tc-Ts 
Tc-T, 


or an equivalent form: 

Tt = Tc-{To-T,)e-^/^' ( 11 ) 

where (e) is the Naperian base (2.718) 
t = Time in hours the load is applied, 
r, = Temperature rise at start, deg. cent. 

Ti - Temperature rise at end of time (i). 

^Tc = Final temperature rise on continuous duty, 
and 


S.rKi-^ 


VSiKi 
V-{-0.9 SiKi 


W = Watts loss of motor or part considered. 

Se = External surface of motor frame in sq. in. 
This may be figured by considering the 
motor as a solid cylinder. 

Ke = Heat dissipation from the external surface 
in watts/sq. in/deg, cent = 0.013 approxi¬ 
mately when frame is stationary. 

r = Ratio of external frame rise to the internal 
surface rise. This ratio is a function of 
the degree of ventilation of the motor. 
On enclosed motors it averages about 
0.60; on self-ventilated motors 0.40; and 
with separately ventilated motors 0.20 
to 0.30. ■ 

V = Volume of air passing through the motor in 
cu. ft./min. 

Si = Internal ventilating surfaces of the motor 
which come in contact with the ventilating 
air, sq.in. 

Ki = Heat transfer from the ventilating surface 
to the air in watts/sq. in, of surface/ 
deg. cent, difference between the Surface 
and adjacent air. This is determined by the 

3. The method of solving this problem was first suggested 
to the writer by Mr. C. E. Wilson.; 

4. Thbse temperatures are the average surface temperatures 
as obtained on the iron core. 


air velocity, direction of air flow with respect to the sur¬ 
face, and the nature of the surface. Fig. 1 shows the 
curve of an average value for this constant which 
was obtained from many tests made upon actual 
machines and experimental apparatus. 



0 2 4 6 8 

V • AVERA6E AIR VELOCITY THROUGH 
MACHINE IN 1000 FEET PER MINUTE 

Fig. 1—SuKPACE Heat Dis-sipation 
In watts per sq. In. of surface per dog. cent, dliroronfm botwoon surface 
and air temperature. 

It is incorrect to use the above equation (8) for self- 
ventilated motors where the air volumes V are rela¬ 
tively small. Under these conditions the heat transfer 
constant Ki is determined more by the peripheral speed 
of the armature than by the actual air velocity through 
the motor. Where separate ventilation is used the 
heat dissipation is practically independent of the 



^ 0 1 2 3 4 500 6 7 8 9 1000 11 12 

yp' ARMATURE REV. PER MIN. 

Fig. 2-r-HBAT Loss 

in watte per deg. cent, rise dissipated at various speeds at the continu¬ 
ous ratings for tbe motor and motor armature. 


armature speed; in this case the above equation is 
applicable. 

For self-ventilated motors the value of the continuous 
tempCTature rise Te should be based upon test results. 
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This value is usually known for two or more speeds, that 
is the rating at 300 and 450 volts. If the watts loss 
per degrees centigrade rise {W/Tc) is plotted against 
the armature rev. per min. the points fall approxi¬ 
mately on a straight line as shown in Fig. 2. The 
value of this constant for zero speed is approximately 
equal to 0.006 times the external surface of the motor. 
When the armature only is considered the value of 
W/Tc becomes approximately equal to 0.003 times the 
eirtemal motor surface for standstill conditions. Hence 
with one other test point the line is determined. 

In equation (9) 

= 0.06 Tc 

ti = The thermal time constant of the motor and is 
the time in houm necessary to raise the tem¬ 
perature of the motor To deg. cent, with the 
loss W and no ventilation, that is with all of the 
energy absorbed in the motor. 

Pa = Weight in pounds of the motor parts which have 
losses generated in them. 

Pi — Weight in pounds of the motor parts which have 
no losses generated in them, such as the frame 
and end housings. 

This constant ti can also be determined from tests. 
It is necessary to have a continuous and a short-time 
temperature test. Substitution in equations (10) or 
(11) will give the value of ii. 

Part I of the Appendix is a general solution and can 
be applied to the motor as a unit or to any part thereof. 
It may be advisable in some cases to consider the 
armature alone and in other cases to consider the 
fields. The temperature rises referred to here are the 
surface temperatures as measured by thermometers. 

Part II gives the method to be used in order to 
obtain the actual internal copper temperature of the 
fields or armature windings. 


Method op Appucation 

An example will probably clarify the above method 
for determining the temperature rise of a motor. For 
instance, calculate the heating curve of a particular 
76 h. p. low-speed motor, separately ventilated with 
800 cu. ft. of air per minute; the load to be 90 amperes 
at 600 volts. First find the final surface temperature 
rise Te with the loss W, equation (8): 


To 


SerKe-\- 


w 

V Si Ki 
V -f- .dSiKi 


Where: 

W = 6610 watts (total motor loss) 

Se - 4740 sq. in. (external frame surface) 
r = 0.30 (ratio of frame rise to the interiial surface 
rise) 

Kt = 0.013 heat dissipation from frame in watts/sq. 
. in./ deg. cent. 


V = 800 cu. ft./min. (air volume) 

Si = 5460 sq. in. (internal ventilating surface) 

V = 2070 ft./min. (average air velocity through 

motor ducts) 

Ki = 0.038 (heat dissipation constant, see Fig. 1). 
Substituting these constants in the above equation the 
final rise Tc = 35.5 deg. cent. 

The thermal time constant (see Equation 9) is 

, _ 0.06(P„-l-rP,)Tc 

ll ~ . — — -— 

W 

where the weight of active material (P«) = 1780 lb. and 
the weight of inactive material (P.) = 1850 lb. With 
r, Tc and W as given above ti = 0.774. Hence with 
the initial temperature rise (TJ known the rise at the 
end of any time (t) can be found from equation (10), 
where 



Pig. 3—Hbatino Cuevb oir 75-H. P. 600 -Volt D-C. Raii.- 
WAT Motor 
Forced ventilation. 

Load, 90 amperes, 600 volts. 

Curves as calculated. 


t = 


2.3 filogio 


huh, 

Tc “ Ti 


These values are plotted in Fig. 3. The results 
found in actual tests are also given. 

The temperature rise of the armature and field copper 
can also be found by using the method as given in Part 
II. The final rise of the commutating-pole copper (see 
equation 12) is the surface rise, calculated above, plus 
the insulation drop. Thus 


Tc = 36.5 -f 


Wh 

SiKi 


where the loss W = 1010 watts; insulation thickness 
(h) = 0.15in.; the cross-section of the insulation for 
heat flow St — 1180 sq. in. and the thermal conductivicy 
coefficient Kt = 0.0025. Hence the continuous field 
copper rise Tc = (35.5 -f 51.5) = 87 deg. cent. 

The surface temperature rise of the coil as given 
in Pig. 3 is seen to rise abruptly after shut-down when 
the ventilation is reduced. It is due to the decreased 
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heat flow from the surface which results in a decrease 
in the temperature difference between the copper and 
the surface, in' other words, the surface temperature 
must rise. The maximum point reached after shut¬ 
down will be somewhere between the copper tempera¬ 
ture and the running surface temperature. The exact 
value of this will depend upon the thickness of insula¬ 
tion, the relative thermal capacity of the copper and 
the insulation; and the ratio of the ventilation when 
running and at shut-down. It is thus seen that this 
temperature rise of the surface at shut-down is a transi¬ 
ent phenomenon and the temperature found by 
thermometer bears no fixed relation to the actual copper 
temperature for all conditions. 

The final rise of the armature copper Tc above the 
iron (see equation 12) 

Wh 

StKt 

where the loss W = 1500 watts; the insulation thick¬ 
ness h = 0.10 ; surface St = 2280 sq. in. and the 
coefficient of thermal conductivity Z< = 0.0025. This 
gives the copper rise above the iron of 26.3 deg. cent 
or a final copper rise of (26.3 -|- 35.5) 61.8 deg. cent. 
The heating curve of the armature copper rise above 
the iron can be calculated from equation (10). Where 
(see equation 13) 

, _ 0.05PTc 
‘ w ' 

Te and W are given above; the equivalent weight of 
copperP = 2641b. So that U = 0.231. The tem¬ 
perature rise of the armature copper above the iron 
is shown in Fig. 3 plotted in dotted lines. The addi¬ 
tion of this to the average surface rise of the motor 
will give the heating curve of the armature copper. 

The air rise 


What will the operating temperatures of the arma¬ 
ture iron and copper be under the above cycle? 

In this case only the armature is considered. The 
loss is composed of the copper, iron and stray power, 
brush and one-half of the friction and windage loss. 
The following tabulation gives the value of the con¬ 
stants and final equation for obtaining the heating 


curves of the armature iron or core: 
Portion of Cycle. 1 2 

3 

4 

Amperes. 

27 

32 

27 

50 

Rev. per min. 

735 

588 

735 

441 

Total armature loss (TT)... 

937 

1056 

937 

2106 

Watts/deg. cent, of iron (see 
'Fig.2)W/Tc . 

21.6 

18.7 

21.6 

15.6 

Continuous core rise {To)... 

43.3 

56.5 

43.3 

135.4 

Weight of armature (P).... 

2001b. 




Thermal time constant: 
tx = o.oePTc/w...... 

0.666 

0.642 

0.556 

0.770 



Pig. 4—Heating Curve or Armature Iron and (’upper 
26-h. p. 600-volt d-c. railway motor. 


T = 1 8 ^ 

W being the total motor loss; the factor (SerKe To) 
being the loss dissipated from the frame. Substitution 
of these constants in the equation gives an air rise of 
13.4 deg. cent. Test value was 13 deg. cent. 

^ The following example will show how the temperature 
rise of a self-ventilated street car motor is calculated for 
a given cycle run. Given a 25-h. p. 600-volt, 37- 
ampere, d-c, motor to operate on the following cycle: 
(1) A r. m. s. current of 27 amperes for three 
hoius, schedule speed of 10 mi. per hr. with 
26-in. diameter wheels and a gear ratio of 
13/74. 


With the above constants the heating curve can be 
plotted from equation (10) where 


t — 2.3 logio 


To- T, 
To-Tt ' 


This curve is shown in Fig. 4 in solid lines. 

The following tabulation will give the constants 
for obtaining the hot-spot correction, that is the maxi¬ 
mum internal copper temperature rise above that 
measured by thermometers on the iron core. 

Portion of cycle. 1 2 3 4 

Amperes........ 27 32 27 50 

Imbedded cop. loss (W).. 241 338 241 900 


2 ) 32 amperes for one hour; schedule speed of Constant copper rise above iron (see equation 12) • 

8 mi. per hr. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(8) 27 am^res for two hours, schedule speed of T. = = 10.8 deg.cent. 16.1 10.8 40.3 

10 mi. per hr. StKt 

(4) 50 ampe^ for 80 minutes with a schedule Equivalent copper weight (P) = 46 lb 

speedof6nn.perhr. ^ 
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0.05PT 

—~ (see equation 13) = 0.101 

With the above constants the heating curve giving the 
copper temperature rise above the iron can be found 
by using equation (10) where 

< = 2.3«ilogio 

This curve is shown in dotted lines (Fig. 4). The 
addition of this curve to the heating curve obtained for 
the rise of the armature core will give the heating curve 
for the armature copper. 

Both Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate the fact that the 
armature copper on the average ventilated motor has 
comparatively little thermal capacity. It is seen that 
on loads of thirty minutes or more practically all of 



0 1 2 3 4 g € 

HOURS 


Fig. 5—Heating and Cooling Curves 

75-h. p. 600-volt d-c. railway motor. 
Separately ventilated. 


railway service, full advantage of the continuous rating 
cannot be taken since a margin in temperature is 
necessary in order to carry the heavy peak loads. 

With the heavy enclosed motors the ratio of the 
hour to the continuous rating is high so that the applica¬ 
tion of such a motor on the basis of the average r. m. s. 
current is generally safe. The inherent thermal 
capacity of the motor will usually take care of the 
peak loads. 

On the other hand the tendency of increasing the 
ventilation is to bring the continuous and the hour 
rating together. Hence the economical application 
of the modem high-speed ventilated motors must be 
made with more care, and the motors' performance from 
a thermal standpoint on such applications should be 
known. 

The method of predetermining the temperatures of 
such motors on intermittent service as previously 
outlined based on actual tests at the continuous rating 
will give results safer and more accurate than the 
approximate method given in the Standards of the 
A. I. E. E. under Rule No. 5502. 

For standard motors, heating and cooling curves 
such as shown in Fig. 5 can be calculated which will 
facilitate the proper application of these motors. The 
solid lines are the heating curves at various loads, 
while the dash lines are the cooling curves either with 
no-load or with definite loads. The time origin can 
be shifted to suit the initial temperature conditions. 

Conclusions 

(1) The temperature limitation is the predomina¬ 
ting factor in railway motor application. This limita¬ 
tion is found in the maximum “hot-spot" temperature 
at the peak loads. 

(2) The armature copper has relatively little 
thermal capacity which may result in high internal 
temperature gradients on short-time loads. 

(3) The ratio of the one-hour to the continuous 


the copper loss is being transferred through the insula¬ 
tion. The thermometer measurements will not give 
this internal temperature, hence it is possible to find 
a safe temperature rise on a motor by thermometer with 
a certain load although the motor may be dangerously 
hot in the inaccessible parts. 

There is no doubt but that from the standpoint of 
weight and cost the modem ventilated railway motor 
has an inherent advantage over the totally enclosed 
motor. It has been shown that since the ventilated 
motor can get rid of more heat losses than the same 
motor enclosed it is possible to rate the motor higher. 
This increases the continuous rating without materially 
increasing the one-hour or overload rating. The effect 
of ventilation is to decrease the surface temperature 
and to increase the gradient between the copper and 
the surface temperature. When a ventilated motor is 
applied to an intermittent cycle such as foimd in 


rating approaches unity as the ventilation of the motor 
is increased. 

(4) The application of the ventilated motor on 
the basis of the average r. m. s. current to an inter¬ 
mittent duty is incorrect if the maximum internal 
temperature at the peak load is ignored. 

(6) It is the maximum internal temperature which 
fimt starts insulation failure. Hence motor ratings 
should be based upon this temperature and not upon 
the surface temperature as measured by thermometer. 

(6) There is no fix;ed relation connecting the internal 
maximum and the surface temperature as found by 
thermometers. This relation is affected by insulation 
thickness, degree of ventilation, duration and magnitude 
of load, together with size and accessibility of the motor 
windings. 

(7) Thermocouple measurements provide the best 
means for obtaining these maximum temperatures. 
These temperatures can be approximated from the 
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maximum hot resistance of the windings. However, 
the obtaining of these hot resistances requires very 
quick and accurate work. Either of the above methods 
requires special apparatus and the services of expert 
observers in service tests. 

It is obvious that the temperatures of a motor in 
service as obtained by thermometers may be so far 
from the maximum internal temperatures as to give 
misleading results. 

Thermal characteristics of the motor, such as re¬ 
lation of thermometer to the thermocouple tempera¬ 
tures, must be known for all degrees of load in order 
to estimate the internal temperatures from the ther¬ 
mometer readings. 

(8) The nominal rating as defined by the Standards 
of the A. I. E. E. and as applied to self-ventilated 
railway motors is a fictitious rating since it specifies 
the run to be made under abnormal conditions of ven¬ 
tilation due to the removal of ventilating and com¬ 
mutator covers and due to the fact that the motor 
speed is usually higher than the average speed found 
in service. This has resulted in its being no longer a 
true measure of the motor's thermal capacity. It is 
merely a measure of the motor’s overload capacity 
under the conditions given. 

It would be more logical to make this t^t under 
conditions of ventilation as used in service. 

The writer, however, believes that the original 
purpose of the one-hour run, that is a measurement 
of the motor’s thermal capacity, is essential and should 
be approximated as closely as possible. This can be 
done either by reducing the time of the run or by 
reducing the effect of the ventilation. 

Appendix 

PART I 

Temperature Rise op Electric Machines 

ON Continuous and Short-Time Duty 
Symbols. 

Let W - Total watts loss in motor or part considered. 

Tc = Final average surface rise deg. cent, on 
continuous duty. 

Ti = Surface rise at end of time (<). 

t = Time in hours the load is applied. 

T, = Average surface rise at start of cycle. 

Ta = Temperature rise of ventilating air deg. cent. 

V = Cubic feet of air per minute through the 

machine. 

A = Cross-sectional area for air flow in sq. ft. 

V - VIA = average air velocity through machine 

in ft./min. 

Se = External surface of machine in sq. in. 

Si = Internal ventilating surface of machine in 
sq. in. 

Ki = Heat flow from internal ventilating surface 
in watts/sq* in./deg, cent. See Fig. 1. 


Ke == Heat dissipated from external surface in 
watts/sq. in./deg. cent. Approximately 
0.013 when stationary. 

r = Approximate ratio of external frame rise 
to the internal surface rise. 

Pa = Weight in pounds of active material. 

Pi = Weight in pounds of inactive material. 

With a given load applied having a loss of (W) watts 
for a time (t) the following statement is true: 

Total Energy = stored energy + dissipated energy. (1) 
But (a) Total energy = W t 

(b) Stored energy = 0.06 (Pa + r Pi) (Tt - T,) 
Note: 0.06 is amount in watt-hours necessary to 
raise one pound of iron one deg. cent, based on a 
specific heat of 0.1135. 

(c) Dissipated energy 


•J 


SeKeT Ttdt -\- 


j S,K,(T,-T. 


,/2) d t 


(d) ButSiXar.- TJ2) = r.V/1.8 

= 0.656 2’.y. 

Note: 0.566 is amount in watt-min. required to 
raise one cu. ft. of air one deg. cent. 

(e) Hence Ta - i, n y Ki 

(f) Substitute (e) in (c) dissipated energy 


.r.,( 


Se T Ke + 


VSiKi \ 
KdSiKi I 


y+0 


Substitute (a), (b), and (f) in (1) 
W t = 0.06(P„ -f-rPi) {Tt - T 


’.) + J ( 


S,rK, 


, VSiKi \y. 

Taking the derivative of (2) with respect to t; 
W = 0.06 (P. + rP() + {s.rK. 

VSiKi \,r 

V + 0.9SiKi / ‘ 
nr 0 06(P. + rPi)dr. 


dt{4) 


Let D — SeT Kg “h 


VSiKi 
V -{-0.9SiKi 


Hence 

The integral of this equation is 

r‘ 0M(P.+rPi)dT, C ... 
J W-DT, 
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0.06 (P. + rP,) . T T 

-log, (W-DT.) =t 

Tg 0 

0.06(Pa + rP,) W-DT, , , 

D W — D Tt ~ ^ 


W-DTg 

W-DTt 


Pi 

— e 0.06 {Pa+r Pi) 


_ W-DTt 
W-DT, 

When t = infinity = Tc 
Hence W - D Tc =‘ 0 
or Tc = W/D 


Dt 

0.06(Pa+rPi) 


Kt = Thermal conductivity of insulation in watts/ 
sq. in./deg. cent. 

Varies from 0.0025 to 0.0036. 

<. = 0.06-^ (13) 


When P = Equivalent pounds of copper of winding 
considered. 

= 0.32 (volume of copper + 1/4 volume of 
insulation^ in cubic inches) 



Let^i = 


g VSiKi 

0.06(P, + rPf) 0.06(P,+ rPi)T,,... 

■D W " 


Substitute (8) & (9) in (6a) t = «. log. 4*=—^ (10) 

\lc— J. t) 

or i = 2.3 <1 logio 

The above can also be expressed as 

Tt ^ Tc-{Tc-Tc) ( 11 ) 

Where (e) is the Naperian base (2.718) 

PART 11 

The above equations (10 or 11) will also apply to 
the heating of armature or field copper where the 
factors are defined as given below. A uniform cop¬ 
per temperature is assumed; 



W — Total imbedded copper loss, 

Tc = Final copper rise above iron. 

Tt = Copper rise above iron at time (0. 

< = Time in hours load is applied. 

T, = Copper rise above iron at start. 
m _ Wh 
StK^ 

Where h — Insulation thickness inches. 

St = Mean slot periphery (?) X No. of slots x 
cme length. 


For field winding the same terms are used except as 
noted below: 

W — Total field copper loss. 

Tc = Final copper rise above outside surface. 

Tt = Copper rise above outside surface at time (t). 
T, — Copper rise above outside surface at start. 

St — Length of mean coil turn X periphery (?) x 
No. of coils. 
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Discussion 

M. R. Hannat Mr. Luke has shown the difficulty of cal¬ 
culating accurately the temperature of the various parts of a 
motor when operating on an intermittent duty cycle. However I 
would like to pomt out that it is possible to obtain quite satis¬ 
factory results without any great difficulty by considering larger 
sections of the motor. In the ease of inclosed or slightly ven¬ 
tilated motors we can consider the motor as a whole and in the 
case of well-ventilated motors we may consider the armature 
as a whole and each of the field windings as separate units. 

After we have calculated the losses in the motor under the 
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various conditions of load, then if we know the watts that the 
motor or its various parts will dissipate at any given temp^ature 
rise and the watt-hours that it absorbs in attaining this tem¬ 
perature rise we can, by a simple calculation, obtain the tem^ra- 
ture rise at the various points of the duty cycle. The ratio of 
these two quantities, the watts dissipated and the watt-hours 
absorbed is practically constant for any particular motor or 
part of motor under any given conditions of ventilation. This 
ratio definitely fixes the rate of heating or cooling. By rate 
I mean the time required to reach a given percentage of the 
ultimate temperature change. The relation is^ the siinple 
logarithmic equation with which we are so familiar initsapphca- 
tion to the rise of current in an inductive circuit. The first of 
these factors, the watts dissipated, can be determined from 
continuous heat runs such as would be made to determine the 
continuous rating. The second factor, the watt-hours absorbed 
for a given rise could be obtained by calculation from heat runs 
such as Mr. Luke suggests as a measure of the thermal capacity 
or may be calculated from the weight of material. If we are 
considering the motor as a whole it is surprising how good a 
value for the thermal capacity can be obtained simply from the 
weight of the bare motor. To illustrate this point I have taken 
values from Mr. Luke’s table of distribution and disposal of 
losses in railway motors. In the columns for one-hour imns we 
find values for watts loss per pound of motor and also a value for 
the per cent absorbed. Now if we multiply these two values 
together we have, the watts absorbed per pound of motor during 
the one-hour run or the watt-hours absorbed per pound of motor 
for 75 deg. rise. 

This multiplication gives the following results: 

60 hv p. inclosed motor. 1 -Q® 

65h. p. self-ventilated motor..2.28 

25 h. p. self-ventilated motor.1.85 

200 h. p. separately ventilated motor ..1.93 

The average of these values is 2.01 watt-hours per pound. Note 
that the table covers a wide range of designs from 25 to 200 h. p. 
inclosed, self-ventilated and separately ventilated. The maxi¬ 
mum variation from the average is only 13 per cent. This is 
fairly close for a quantity of this nature which is rather difficult 
to determine accurately and which is to be used, as Mr. Luke 
points out, in an equation based upon the assumption of a more 
uniform distribution of heat than actually exists. Incidentally 
this average, value of watt-hours per pound of motor from Mr. 
Luke’s table checks almost exactly with a value of two watt- 
hours that I have used for the past ten years in rough calculations 
of duty cycles in railway service. 

In his conclusions Mr. Luke states that temperature lumta- 
tion in railway service is found in the hot-spot temperature at 
peak loads. While this is a perfectly logical conclusion from 
the calculations presented, there are certain practical coi^idera- 
tions that should not be overlooked. Time as well as tempera^ 
ture is an important factor in the deterioration of insulation. 
It is a matter of general knowledge that cotton when properly 
impregnated as required to meet the conditions of Class A 
material will stand temperature considerably in excess of that 
specified for Class A material for. many days without serious 
deterioration. In an application where weight of equipment is 
of such great importance and where peak loads of such severity 
occur as in railway service it would not be economically correct 
to limit hot-spot temperatures at peak loads of short duration 
to the temperatures prescribed for continuous service... We must 
make some allowance for the element of time. 

C. J. Fechiheimer: I believe that one ctf the mort interesting 
things in cohneCtibn with various physical phenomena is; that 
the equations which are derived for one kind of phehomenon 
apply to another 5 fer instance, the equation for the magnetic 
field or for the dectrostatic field are known to be very similar 
and practically identical, I refer to the fipw lines and equal- 


potential lines. The gravitation field, the heat flow field, the 
hydrodynamic field pertaining to the flow of fluids, are mathe¬ 
matically at least, the same kinds of phenomena. 

The particular case in point, in connection with Mr. Luke’s 
paper, is his time-temperature curve equation, which is similar 
to that of the equation pertaining to the building up of current 
in an inductive circuit. 

Mr. Luke’s equation, (using his symbols) is, if the datum 
for reference be taken as (that is, T* is taken as zero for 

_ t 

reference): IT* = 2’c d ® ^ ) 

The time constant, l/h, is: 


S, r Ke + 


1/h = 


. Si Kj 
, . 0.9 Si Ki 
1 +- V — 

.06 (Pfl + r Pi) " 


The first term in the numei*ator represents the watts dis¬ 
sipated from the external surface per degree. The second term 
will also be seen to increase with the watts loss.^ 

Therefore, the numerator is a factor which is nearly propor¬ 
tional to the watts liberated. The denominator is a constant— 
depending upon the specific heat times the weights. Therefore, 
the denominator represents the heat stored. In other words, 
the constant, 1/h, is equivalent to the ratio of the energy 
consumed to the energy stored. 

The well-known equation for the growth of electric current 
in an inductive circuit is: 

- 1 

i = /o(l~e ^ ) 

This- equT,ti:/n is in every way similar to Mr. Luke’s equation 
as written above, provided the time constant R/L is similar to 
the time constant 1/h* This will be seen to be the case, for 
R/L represents the ratio of the energy consumed indicated by 
R, to the energy stored in the magnetic field, indicated by L. 
Thus, i, the current at any instant, is comparable with Tt, the 
temperature at any instant; lo and Te ure comparable, both 
being the values for the steady state. 

I want to call attention to the fact, mentioned also by Mr. 
Luke, that equations of this character can be considered only 
as approximate. I want to emphasize that point, so that any 
one using such equations would not be likely to be misled. The 
conditions might be compared, perhaps, with those which would 
obtain in the building up of current in an inductive circuit, if 
the factor L were not a constant, but one which depended on the 
permeability of the iron. You could see at once how extremely 
difficult a solution of that problem would be in the electric cir¬ 
cuit if the permeability were variable. Some of the imcertain- 
ties axe that the temperatures are not uniform, and therefore the 
rates of dissipation of heat are not uniform. We get all values 
of temperature, for instance, from the outside surface of the 
motor. Non-uniforin temperatures also mean that there are 
complex internal heat flows—^flows from high to low temperatui*es 
—which complicate the problem tremendously. Such factors 
it is next to impossible to incorporate in any mathematical 
derivations. 

The constants entering into the equations are quite uncertain; 
such as the rates of dissipation of heat from any one of the 
surfaces. That nominal constant is very much ooniplioated by 
the effect of eddies in the air. If the air moves in perfectly 
straight lines, it does not pick up nearly so much heat for a given 
rise of temperature of the surface above the air as it does if the 
air is highly turbulent. When highly turbulent, each particle 

i. If 1 he neglected, the second term hefcomes simply V/0.9,[a con¬ 
stant for a given' machine.J If the other term be Ignored, the second term 
becomes Si K i, - watts Uberated om the internal ventilating surface. 
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of air comes into contact with the dissipating surface, and there¬ 
fore each particle serves directly to pick up heat; otherwise, only 
those particles of air which come into contact with the par¬ 
ticular surface are heated directly; with smooth flow, some 
particles are heated indhectly, that is, by conduction. 

As time goes on, as the air-heats,—the mass of air must 
necessarily decrease, assuming that the volume of air is constant; 
and as the amount of heat which the air can take up is a function 
of the mass of air per minute which passes through the motor, 
the air becomes less effective for carrying away the heat. 

Again, the ratio “r” which Mr. Lt^e has in his equations, is 
also subject to experimental determination, and a great many 
tests Me required before it can be deternained with sufficient 
accuracy. 

However, .1 do not want, by any means to disparage the value 
of Mr. Luke’s paper, as I think it is quite a valuable contribu¬ 
tion. As a matter of fact, the duty cycle of the railway motor 
is very uncertain; much more so than the factors which come 
in in the determination of the time-temperatiure curves. We can 
approximate sufficiently close for ordinary use, by means of Mr. 
Luke’s equations, the conditions which obtain in general ser- 
•\dce in railway motors. 

I think that if a complete solution were obtained it would be 
advisable to estimate roughly the influence of longitudinal heat 
flow in the copper, as well as the transverse heat flow. I at¬ 
tempted to do this in a paper which I read a year ago before the 
Institute.^ That solution covers the steady state only; if, 
in addition, time is considered as an independent variable, the 
equations become so complicated that a solution is well nigh 
impossible. 

I want to mention two more points; first, the enormous 
influence of air pockets. This was spoken of in discussing Mr. 
Shanklin’s paper. In the insulating wrappers on coils, 
whether paper, or cloth, or mica, or what not, there are certain 
values of thermal conductivities for the individual layers of 
insulation. If these layers of insulation are put one above the 
other, as in ordinary practise, it is impossible to avoid tiny air 
pockets between them. The effect of these air pockets, (or 
“contact resistance’’), is to decrease the thermal conductivity 
to about half the value which would obtain for the individual 
layers. This means, of comse, that it is far more difficult for 
the heat to escape as the result of these air pockets than would 
be the ease if they were not present. Furthermore, this decrease 
in thermal conductivity, due to the voids, makes the determina¬ 
tion of temperature more uncertain because the thermal 
conductivity has a more uncertain value in wrappers, than when 
the individual layers alone are dealt with. 

The other point: We are accustomed to speak of heat dis¬ 
sipated from machinery, or from any other heated body, as 
radiation. We speak, for instance, of those devices which are 
the agents for heating our rooms as radiators. As a matter of 
fact, nearly all the heat is dissipated from them by free convection 
currents, and only a little by radiation, radiation pertaining • 
to heat waves in the ether. The heat which escapes from the 
incandescent lamp filament is almost entirely by radiation, 
because the temperature of the filament is so very high compared 
with the surrounding bodies, but not so with the heat from an 
electrical machine. There it is almost entirely dissipated by 
convection currents. Why should we not speak of the surfaces 
from which heat is dissipated as “heat-dissipating surfaces” 
rather than as “heat-radiating surfaces?” 

F. W. Peters: From experience I feel that the designing 
engineers have pretty well mastered the subject of railway motor 
heating, the topic under discussion in the paper. This is borne 
out from a practical standpoint by the fact that there are rela¬ 
tively few failures emanating from straight overheating where 

2. liOngitudinal and Transverse Heat Flow In Slot-VTound Armature 
Ooils, Trans. 1921i A. L B. E. p. 589. 
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motors are operated within the service for which they are 
recommended. Design constants are well known and a reason¬ 
able factor of safety used in application to motors with the result 
that the pure heating situation seems to be quite well taken care 
of. 

However, I wish to read a sentence in Mr. Luke’s paper as 
follows: “Railway motor failures may be classed as 
and electrical. A large part of electrical failures is due to poor 
commutation and flashing.or to excessive temperatures.” 

On the basis of experience with failures of railway motors from 
a manufacturer’s standpoint, it appears that failures because of 
excessive temperatures are relatively very few in number. 
Often it is difficult to determine the cause of a failure, and many 
times erroneous conclusions may be arrived at, because evidence 
of the primary cause for the failure may be destroyed. A 
failure, apparently due to temperature, is very often the result 
of a contributing cause initiated by a mechanical failure. For 
example, if a coil becomes loosened in a slot and mechanical 
chafing of the insulation results in an electrical breakdown, it is 
possible to attribute the failure to excessive temperatm*es, 
whereas it is primarily a mechanical failure. 

Railway motors are subjected to very severe service with 
respect to operating under conditions of moisture. We are all 
familiar with the fact that failmes in winter are much greater 
than in summer. Put two similar motors in equivalent service 
with one operating under severe moisture and the other Under 
dry condition, the former motor would be expected to fail in 
a shorter time than the latter because of water and the dirt 
carried with it which more rapidly harms the insffiation. While 
the heating conditions for the two motors are identical we would 
expect shorter life on oiie than the other because of an outside 
contributing cause. When such a motor fails it may be attri¬ 
buted to excessive temperatures, whereas it may in reality be 
due to the severe mechanical conditions to which the insulation 
has been subjected. 

Other failures that we have to contend with are those caused 
by flashing which may harm the insulation, and on the occasion 
of a burnout may make it appear that excessive temperature 
was the cause; whereas the failure was accelerated by an abuse 
of the insulation. 

A. C. Lanier: Mr. Luke’s paper has brought out in a very 
interesting fashion the possibility of approaching what is rather 
a complex problem in a rational way, and getting results which 
are simple and yet dependable within reasonable limits. When 
conditions affecting heat dissipation are known, such as the 
losses and their distribution, the weights of material which 
absorb the heat energy, the volume of cooling air available, and- 
the extent and character of the sm’faces with which that air 
comes in contact, probable temperature rises may be predicted 
under known sets of conditions. 

The same method of approach would very naturally suggest 
itself for motors in ordinary industrial applications, but with the 
ordinary industrial motor, some difficulties enter which are 
absent or less pronounced in the case of the railway motor. 
Of course, there is relief, on the other hand, from a good many 
difficulties which the railway service imposes. If we consider, 
for example, the open motor with natural ventilation, we find 
considerable variation in the ventilating characteristics even 
of individual machines of the same general line. For example, 
there is a difference in the effectiveness of multiple turn coil and 
single turn coils; this difference seems chargeable both to un¬ 
equal fanning action, and unequal amounts of coil end surface 
exposed to the convection currents of air. Frequently with 
different motors and different coils, the flow of air is not found 
with any great degree of definiteness, it is very variable,—^you 
might find different parts of the motor resisting rather than con¬ 
tributing to a definite air flow. 

When the question of degrees of enclosure is introduced, the 
problem of ventilation and temperature rise is further compli- 
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cated and is rendered still less definite. With, total enclosure, 
the total external radiating surface of the motor sets a fairly 
definite limit to the losses which may be dissipated. With 
partial enclosure there is not only a reduction in the amount of 
cooling air carried into the motor, as compared with the open 
type, but its direction of fiow may also be considerably modified. 

I should think, however, that though a larger number of con¬ 
stants might be necessary in applying these general relation¬ 
ships, which Mr. Luke has given to the ordinary industrial 
motor with natural ventilation, still with sufficient experimental 
data, his method might work out very well. I should like to 
know whether Mr. Luke has extended his investigations into the 
field of motors in industrial applications. 

G. E. Luke: Mr. M. R. Hanna has shown that the watt- 
hours absorbed by the motor at the one-hour rating are approxi¬ 
mately equal to. two watt-hours per pound of motor and is prac¬ 
tically independent of the type or degree of ventilation. Mr. 
Hanna mentioned the fact that insulation life is affected by 
not only high temperatures, but also by the time these tempei*a- 
tures existed. This point is well taken, since tests have been 
made under load conditions which caused the insulation to 
“smoke,” involving temperatures ranging from 175 to 200 deg. 
cent for a few minutes duration. Examination of the insula¬ 
tion (Class A) showed it to be still in good condition. However, 
there is no doubt but that continued application of these high 
temperatures would soon cause failure. For example, tests on 
Class A insulation at 150 deg. cent, for three months rendered 
it lifeless as far as mechanical strength is concerned. 

The poor thermal conductivity of insulating materials due 
to air pockets in the built up material was mentioned by Mr. 
C. J. Fechheimer. Proper impregnation of the insulation will 
reduce these high resistance paths to the flow of heat. Dipping 
and baking of the armature and fields is also beneficial in making 
the insulation more compact and homogeneous. 

As stated by Mr. Fechheimer, radiation plays a minor part 
in the cooling of electric motors. For example the factor of 


0.013 bfl.g been previously given as the watts dissipated from 
the external surface of a railway motor frame in watts per 
square inch per deg. cent. rise. This is the resultant of radiation, 
natural convection and a veiy small factor due to conduction 
through the motor supports. Of this constant (0.013) 20 to 
30 per cent is due to radiation, and the remainder is mostly 
the resultant of natural convection. 

Mr. F. W. Peters brought out the fact that a relatively small 
percentage of failures is caused by roasting or excessive heating 
of the insulation. Fortunately this fact is true especially when 
the motors are not loaded beyond the limits recommended by 
the manufacturer, and when weather conditions are not 
abnormal 

However many oases develop where a motor must be over¬ 
loaded in order to maintain the schedules in an emergency. 
It should be clearly understood that on such abnormal overloads 
if failure occurs it is apt to be due to overheating since the 
factor of safety used from a mechanical standpoint is much 
greater than that feasible from the heating standpoint. 

The purpose of this paper was to bring out the temperature 
limitations of the motor under different load conditions so that 
the lightest motor economically possible, consistent with satis¬ 
factory operation, could be used. 

Prof. Lanier asked whether the method of calculation of tem¬ 
perature could be applied to industrial motors. The method as 
mentioned in the paper is more ailplioable to separately ventila¬ 
ted motors, where the air conditions are more definite, since the 
air is restrained to move in more or less definite paths. In the 
case of industrial motors where the machine is cooled by nat¬ 
ural convection currents or the fanning action of the armature 
ducts and end windings, the conditions of ventilation are not 
definite enough to calculate with any degree? of accuracy, from 
the fundamental physical conditions. However, if one con¬ 
tinuous rating is known, other ratings on the same machine may 
be calculated at different loads and speeds as explained in the 
paper for self-ventilated motors. 
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Subject of the Paper,—A kinematic device is described 
and illustrated which represents the vedor diagram of a 
polyphase induction machine. The parts are made to assume at 
will different positions corresponding to different loads of an inn 
duction motor or generator. The. primary and the secondary 
constants, the magnetizing current, and the core loss, are cdso 
adjustable at will. The device permits the visualization of the 
performance of an induction machine and can he used for a study 
of a given machine or for a selection of the constants to give the 
desired performance characteristics of a new machine. The in¬ 
put, output, torque, speed, power factor, etc., can he read off on 
the device as in an actiud brake test. 

The kinematic connections consist mainly of generalized pro¬ 
portional dividers and of parallel tongs, so combined as to satisfy 
a system of simidtaneous vectorial equations which represent 
the properties of the machine. Further applicalions of the device 
to polyphase commutator motors are suggested. 

Introduction 

The Meaning of the Word “Indumor,” An abbrevia¬ 
tion of the words ^‘induction motor.” 

What the Indumor is. A combination of movable 
and adjustable bars (Fig. 1) which can be set to repre- 



Fig. I^Thb Indumor 


sent to a certain scale a vector diagram of voltages, 
currents, m, m. fs. and fluxes in a polyphase induction 
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motor or generator of any desired constants. The 
parts of the device are kinematically so constrained 
that .the diagram set correctly for one load remains 
correct at any other load. 

The Purposes of the Device. (1) To enable a designer 
to select the best electrical constants and to “test” 
an induction motor or generator before it has been 
actually built. (2) For some applications to take the 
place of an involved analytical theory; it is often 
difficult to see the effect of separate factors upon the 
performance characteristics, and it takes considerable 
mathematical skill to deduce the equations of the 
various loci. (3) For some purposes to take the place 
of the circle diagram which becomes quite complicated 
when the primary resistance is taken correctly into 
consideration. (4) To add the judgment of the eye 
and the skill of the hands to the purely mental ability 
in selecting the constants of a machine for a desired 
performance, or in judging the characteristics for 
assumed constants. (6) To enable an investigator 
or a student to familiarize himself with the macJhine 
as if he had one available for tests. This is of particular 
importance with large machines for which no facilities 
may be available for testing. 

The Performance Curves that the Indumtyr Enables 
One to Draw. Current, torque, speed, slip, input, 
output, efficiency, power factor, and magnetizing 
current. These may be obtained just as easily at a 
constant applied voltage as at a voltage which varies 
in any desired manner. 

The Factors Which May he Taken into Account 
and varied separately at will in the Indumor. Per 
cent magnetizing current; per cent primary and sec- 
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ondary resistance; per cent primary and secondary 
reactajice; core loss; friction. 

Limits of Rating and Output. Like any other 
graphical device, the Indumor requires certain scales 
to he chosen for each particular problem. A convenient 
scale has to be selected for amperes, and another for 
volts. The device can represent the performance of a 
fractional horse-power motor as well as of one whose 
. output runs into thousands of kilowatts; of a 110-volt 
machine as well as of one wound for 11,000 volts. As 
in any graphical device, there are limitations due to a 
finite length of the links. With a certain setting the 
device may give an accurate performance say between 
no-load and 1.6 times the rated current. If a heavier 
overload is desired a smaller scale may have to be 
chosen for amperes. 

B. General Description op the Indumor 

The first complete Indumor was built in the shops 
of Cornell University during the summer of 1921 and 
is shown in Pig. 1. The same device is shown as a 
single-line diagram in Fig. 8. It is made of flat steel 
bars, not over one cm. wide and a few millimeters 
thick. The lengths of the principal members, between 
cent^, in centimeters, are shown in Fig. 8. 
Some bars are of constant length, others are of adjust¬ 
able useful length, holes being drilled every few milli¬ 
meters. Most bars are connected to each other by 
means of pivot joints; others are set at a constant 
angle to each other by means of the protractors clearly 
seen in Fig. 1. 

The device is assembled on a table provided with two 
grooves, at right angles to each other. The ends 
of some bars are constrained to move in th^ grooves. 
Different bars have to be placed in different horizontal 
planes to enable them to cross each other without 
interference. In Pig. 8 the bars nearest to the table 
are marked 1, those immediately above them are marked 
2, etc. The particular sequence selected is not essential 
since the device is intended to represent a vector 
diagram in a plane. 

A detailed description of the functions of different 
parts is given below in connection with the theory of 
the Indumor. It suffices to state here that the device 
is set for chosen design constants at a certain load. 
The setting is done by selecting suitable scales for 
volts and amperes and adjusting the lengths of a few 
bars and the angles accordingly. The Indumor then 
represents a set of four simulteneous vectorial equa¬ 
tions which tdgether characterize the machine, viz.: 

(a) The prunary electric circuit; 

(b) The secondary electric circuit; 

(c) The main naagnetic circuit; 

(d) The relationship between the induced e. m. f. 
the flux. 

After having been properly set, the Idnematic 
combination becoinesa system wWi one degree of freedom, 
that is, if any point of it is moved, all other points move 
in a perfectly definite maimer. It is well known that 


an induction motor at a constant applied ^ *« 
a system. As the load varies, all the elect **** '^t 
teristics and the speed vary in only one 
It differs in this respect from a shunt-vv* ** * * i 
current motor in which the field current * 
independent variable, or a second degi’<*< * * 

Having set the device, the lower knob * *> 

and down in the groove. This causes all ot t* 
to assume new positions. For any posi* » 
knob readings can be taken of the current, f 
torque, slip, output, etc., as in any brake ti*'* * > 
are measured with an ordinary meter scal»*- ** 
displacements may be either measured 
the sighting goniometer shown in Fig. 9, ♦ * 

from the measured projections of vectors, i 

below. 

The Principle of die Indumor. The dcvit«*. 
on the principle of ordinary dividers. M-t 
legs on a pair of dividers be denoted A J 
with the pivot at B. The length to be 
ACi and A C can be varied at will by open i 11 « 

the dividers, even though the len^h of tlit-* 
legs is constant. 

Similarly in the Indumor the variabk* v 
not represented by the bars themselve.s, 
distances between the ends of two bars. 
vector directly represented by a bar is thu*- 
voltage because it remains constant, 
the Indumor shown in Fig. 1 gives a coiii|»lf,-i 
diagram of an induction motor, the vect(»r?* t li 
are represented only by imaginary linw 
the ends of various bars. By drawing 
usual vector diagram is obtained, such an is* j 
Figs. 3 and 4. 

At the 1918 Midwinter Convention of tin** 
the author demonstrated another kinemti t t« 
which imitated the performance of th*» f i 

series commutator motor (The Secomor, 

E. E., Vol. 37, p. 329). That device 
the use of bars which directly represent I 
The len^hs were varied by means of 
along the bars. The Secomor requireri 
setting for each point since it did not have 
links. The Indumor is a more accuratt* ga^i 
matic device; once set correctly for. one 
the whole range of operation of the machirii** 
of properly designed constraining motions. 

The Performance Diagram op a 
Induction Motor 

' It is well known that for certain purptii^-»i 
phase induction motor may be replaced iiy 
lent combination of resistances and 
shown in Fig. 2 (see for example the authof^^^ ^ 
Circuit'^ Chap. XII). In this diagrann 
only is represented; Ti, *!, r 2 , and Xi, are 
and the secondary resistances and 
secondary quantities being reduc^ to 
circuit, (see for mmple the author’s •*-* 
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Circuit”, p. 133). The susceptahce 6o is of such a 
magnitude that the current passing through it is 
equal to the actual magnetizing current of the motor. 
The conductance go causes a joulean loss numerically 
equal to the primary core loss of the actual machine. 

The mechanical load of the actual machine is re¬ 
placed by an adjustable resistance R; the R loss 


12 by a counter-e. m. f. Ei. At synchronism must 
be equal and opposite to the voltage Eo between M 
and N in order to reduce the secondary current to 
zero. As the generator load increases, E^ must be 
made greater than Eo, always keeping E 2 in phase 
with the scondary current, J 2 , which is now reversed. 

The Vector Diagram. The relationships shown in 



in this resistance can be made equal to a desired motor 
load. Strictly speaking, this load, in addition to the 
useful output, includes the friction, windage, and the 
secondary core loss. In approximate computations 
the friction and windage losses are sometimes taken 
into account in the conductance go, but it is better 
to subtract the mechanical losses from the total out¬ 
put. A still better approximation to the actual con¬ 
ditions could probably be obtained by using three 
shunted constant conductances, one across the line 
terminals A B, one across M N, and one between G 
and D. 

A combination of resistances and reactances shown 
in Fig. 2 gives nearly the same performance curves as 
the actual motor. Let a certain brake load be applied 
to the actual motor and let the resistance R of the equiva¬ 
lent combination be so adjusted that the primary 
current is the same as in the actual motor. Then it 
will be foimd that the primary input and the power 
factor are also the same and that the brake load is 
equal to I 2 ® R watts, less the friction and windage. 

The slip, being equal to the percentage of secondary 
loss, can be computed as the ratio of r 2 to {R + rn), 
and checks very closely with the actually measured 
slip. The torque, in synchronous watts, is equal to 
the input into the secondary circuit and therefore is 
equal to (R + fi). The voltage Eo between ilf 
and N is a measure for the air-gap flux. Thus, all 
the important characteristics of the motor can be 
obtained from the equivalent diagram, either by test 
or by computation. 

For the operation as an induction generator, above 
synchronism, the resistance JS should^ be assumed 
negative. At synchronism this resistance is infinitely 
great, and in the tr^sition from motpr to generator 
it jumps from -j- ~ to ^ ~, Then it remains negative, 
decreasing in its absolute value. Another way of repre¬ 
senting the generator range is to replace the resistance 


Fig. 2 are represented vectorially in Fig, 3, which is 
the familiar transformer diagram at non-inductive 
load. Beginning with the vector of the air-gap flux, the 
magnetizing current, is drawn in phase with it 
and the core loss component, Ii, in quadrature with 
it. This gives the total exciting current, Jo, through 



the shunted admittance between M and’ N in Fig. 2. 
This current leads the flux by an angle a. 

The voltage Eq balances the e.m. f. induced by 
the air-gap flux, and is therefore drawn in leading 
quadrature with it. The applied voltage consists 
of Eo and of the parts Iifi and hxi lost in the primary 
impedance. The voltage Eo is used up in the secondary 
circuit, partly in the impedance of the Winding, partly 
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in the resistance R. The primary current, h, is equal 
to the secondary current, Iz, plus the exciting current 
-To. 

We thus have the following four fundamental vec¬ 
torial relationships which must be simultaneously 
fulfilled in the Indumor: 

(a) The geometric sum of Eo,.Iirx, and 7i a;i, must 
be equal to the applied voltage Ei. 

(b) After subtracting the vector hxz from Eo,. 
the remainder, / 6, must be in phase with 1 2 . 



PlQ. 4 


(c) The geometric sum of Jo and I 2 must be equal 
to Ji. 

(d) Jo must be proportional to Eo and the angle 
between the two must be constant. 

The diagram in Pig. 4 is identical with that shown 
in Fig, 3, except that some vectors are rearranged 
in order to simplify the construction of the Indumor. 
The direction of the secondary current, J 2 , is taken as 
the Y Y axis, and the triangle 1 2 Jo Ji is drawn accord¬ 
ingly. The triangle hfe is turned back by ninety 
degrees, so that Eo forms the angle a: with Jo, instead 
of (90® — a). Similarly, the quadrilateral built on 
the primary voltage is turned back by ninety 
degrees, and is ^0 placed that Eo is its common side 
with the triangle of secondary voltages. The vector 


must be borne in mind when measuring the phase angle 
between the primary current and voltage. The 
operation of the device is not otherwise affected since 
the currents and the voltages form separate closed 
figures. 

The reason for turning the voltages, or the currents, 
in the Indumor is that it is mechanically much simpler 
to make two lengths vary in a constant ratio when they 
are nearly in line with each other than when they are 
perpendicular to each other. Neglecting the core loss, 
the magnetizing current, Jo, in Fig. 3 is at right angles 
and proportional to Eo. In Fig. 4 Jo is nearly in phase 
with Eo, and proportional dividers have been developed 
which can keep the two vectors in a constant ratio and 
at a constant angle, when both vectors vary with the 
load. 

Figs. 4 and 8 can be directly compared, the corres¬ 
ponding quantities being denoted by the same letters. 
Thus, a d is the secondary current, ab is the primary 
current and d 6 is the exciting current. The primary 
impedance drop is be, the secondary reactive drop is 



Pig. 5 —^Pkopoetional Dividers 


I 2 R ^ Eit which: in Fig. 3 is parallel to 1 2 , is now 
perpendicular to J 2 , and chosen as the direction of the 
ZXaxis. 

In Fig. A, as well as in ike Indvmor, all the voUage 
vectors are turned back by 90 deg. with respect to their 
true portions in Fig. 3. Or else, the voltages in the 
Indumor may be said to be in their correct position, 
but the currents advanced in phase fey 90 deg. This 


ef, the applied voltage is e e, etc. Since the Indumor 
is based on the principle of dividers, all the variable 
vectors are measured betweeii the pivot points of 
different bars and not along one and the same bar. 

The Kinematic Details op the Indumor 
Having established the relationship between the 
vector diagram in Fig. 4 and the linkages in Fig. 8, it 
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remains to show how the various points are constrained 
to move along certain paths in order that the four 
above-mentioned conditions remain fulfilled with any 
setting of the device. 

I. Proportional Dividers for the Primary Impedance 
Drop 

In Pig. 4 the primary current, h = a b, and the 
primary impedance drop, IiZi = he, are proportional 
to each other and their vectors are inclined to each 
other at a constant angle di, where tan di = Zi/xi. 
Pi'oportional dividers which permit this relationship 
to be realized are shown in Fig. 5, the corresponding 
points being also marked a, b, c. The three bars, a k, 
b k, and I m, are of the same length between the centers. 
The shorter bars, k I, bm, and c' m, are also of equal 
length. By means of protractors 1 and 2, the bars 
c'm and k I are set at the desired angle, 0i, to the longer 
bars, and are fastened in that position by means of 
slotted bars 5 and 6 and head screws 3 and 4. This 
makes the triangles hmc' and a kb similar to each 
other, with their corresponding sides inclined at the 
angle di to each other. By opening or closing the 
dividers, the distance a b may now be varied at will, 
and the distance b c' will always remain proportional 
to it and inclined at the angle 0i. 

The desired length 6 c is different from be', and point 
c is located by means of the bars cn' and cp', hy 
making bp — pc and en e' n. The holes in the 
upper bars are drilled and counter-sunk; those in the 
lower bars are. drilled and tapped, as shown in the 
detail sketch. Machine screws are used at points p 
and n for fastening the bars together. These screws 
do not prevent a free rotation of the bars relatively 
to each other. The triangle b'pc is similar to b me', 
so that b c also remains proportional to a &. 

The bars a k and k b must be long enough to allow 
the dividers to be opened for the greatest length ab 
of the vector of primary current for which the Indumor 
is designed. The shorter bars must allow a setting 
for the highest percentage of primary impedance drop 
that will ever be used with the apparatus. To ill^- 
trate, let the total length of the bar e c (Fig. 8), which 
represents the primary applied voltage, be 160 cm., 
and let the highest primary impedance drop, that may 
ever be encountered under the extreme practical con¬ 
ditions, be say 10 per cent of the applied voltage. 
Then the length b c', with the dividers fully opened, 
should be not less than 15 cm. Should a spedal 
motor have the primary impedance drop of over 10 
per cent, it is only necessary to use a shorter length 
for the primary terminal voltage. For example, 
with the vector of primary voltage 75 cui. long, an 
opening 6 c' = 15 cm. corresponds to a primary im¬ 
pedance drop of 20 per cent. Any smaller value of 
primary impedance drop down to zero, can be obtained 
by properly setting the point c. ^ ^ 

When adjusting the dividers it must be remembered 
that the. reactive drop is set in phase with the cuirent, 


and the ohmic drop in quadrature with it, because 
in the Indumor the currents are turned by 90 deg. 
with respect to their true position in Fig. 3. The 
dividers just described are denoted in Fig. 8 by the 
same letters. 

II, Proportioned Dividers for the Secondary Reactive 

Drop 

In the Indumor the secondary reactive drop is taken 
into account separately from the secondary resistance 
drop, because the latter is used in measuring the slip 
and must therefore be represented by a separate 
length. In the primary circuit the resistance drop and 
the reactance drop are combined into one vector which 
is represented by the above described proportional 
dividers. 

The proportional dividers for the secondary circuit 
are simpler than those for the primary circuit, since 
their only purpose is to give a length I 2 *2 proportional 
to li and in line with it. It will be remembered that 
in the Indumor the voltages are turned by 90 deg. 
with respect to their true position in Fig. 3, so that the 
reactive drop is in phase and not in quadrature with 
the current. 

When the two protractors in Fig. 5 are set on zero, 
the segments a b and be lie on the same straight line, and 
such a device can be used for the secondary current 
and reactance drop. The protractors, the slotted 
bars, and the head screws, can be omitted altogether 
and the members ak and kl made of one piece of 
steel. Similarly, c'm and ml can be made of one 
piece. Tf now the larger opening, a6, of such simplified 
proportional dividers be applied between points a and d 
(Fig. 4), the smaller opening, be, when properly set, 
will give the length d w, equal to the secondary reactive 
drop. This length is transferred into the position ef 
by means of the parallel double-tongs described under 

III below. \ . 

The secondary proportional dividers are shown m 
Pig. 8 in their actual position. The second^ current 
is d d and the corresponding reactive drop is d w. 

The three long bars are a r, r to, and q d, The shorier 
bar is du. Holes are drilled and tapped in some of 
these bars (Fig. 1) so that d w can be made of any de¬ 
sired length. The dividers simply consist of two simto 
triangles, arw and duw, held together by the bar 
q d so as always to keep the sides df U and a r of the 
triangles parallel to each other. 

Ill, Parcddel DonhU-Tongs 

The secondary reactive drop dw (SHg. 4) obtained 
by m eauR of the proportional dividers, has to be trans¬ 
ferred to the position c/ at the end of the vector Ei. 
As the load varies, the distance between d and e also 
van^, both in magnitude and in direction, so that 
it is necessary to connect the points d, ^hd e, by 
means of an adjustable translating de^ride, ^hose fourth 
point would give the correct position of ^oiht/. 

Such a device, which might be called "parallel double^ 
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tongs/' is shown in Fig. 6 in two positions. The four 
end-points are lettered d, w, e, and /, to correspond to 
Pig. 4. The construction of the device is such that 
f e is always equal and parallel to w d. If / e be kept 
constant and stationary, the ton^ will allow only 
such displacements of the points w and d at which 
the distance w d remains equal and parallel to itself, 



as shown by the dotted lines. If / e be varied in 
direction and in magnitude, «;d will vary accordingly. 

The device consists of eight pivoted members. 
There are two short bars of equal length, marked I, 
two equal bars, //, of intermediate length, and four 
long bars. III, of equal length. The length ww' 
between the centers must be equal to d d', and w' w" 
must be equal to d' d". The pivot joint o must be 
at the center of both long bars which it connects. In 
other respects the dimensions of the device are arbi¬ 
trary and depend upon the range of the distances 
which it is designed to cover. A given distance may 
also be connected between / and w, instead of between 
/ and e, and an equal and parallel distance is then 
maintained between e and d. 

The parallel double-tongs are shown in Pig. 8 be¬ 
tween the points d, w, e, and /, and are marked with 
the same letters as in Pig. 6; they may also be seen 
in Fig. 1. In the actual use of the Indumor it 
has been found convenient to have two pairs of 
tongs, one for larger distances, when a long bar is used 
for the applied voltage, and one for shorter distances, 
for use on overloads and near the starting point of 
the motor, at a reduced terminal voltage. 'TOen the 
limit of one pair of toiigs has beeii reached they are 
removed and the other pair is slipped in its place. 

The proof of the parallel double^tongs is as follows: 
Let point o be kept stationary, and let point f occupy 
any desired position. The vector of and o d are equal 
and opposite because of the chosen lengths of the links. 
Similarly the vectors o e and o w are always equal and 


opposite; they are also independent of the other half 
of the device. Thus, the triangles of e and owd are 
equal and tmmed by 180 deg. with respect to each 
other. Hence, the vectors / e and wd are equal and 
parallel. 

IV. Proportional Dividers for the Magnetizing 
Current 

In Fig. 4 the magnetizing current, lo, is drawn at a 
constant angle a to the voltage Eq. As the load varies, 
both Eo and vary, but their ratio remains constant 
(neglecting magnetic saturation). As shown in Figs. 
2 and 3, the value of the angle a is determined by the 
relationship 

tan O' = go/bo (1) 

(Generalized proportional dividers which permit In 
and Eo to vary while satisfying these conditions, are 
shown in Fig. 7. The lines 6 d and h e have the same 
meaning as in Fig. 4. . By turning Fig. 7 by 90 deg 
so that point b is on top, it will readily be seen that 
these proportional dividers are practically identical 
with those shown in Fig. 5, except for somewhat differ¬ 
ent proportions. Therefore no new proof is needed 
for the fact that the triangle ebd remains similar to 
itself as the dividers are opened or closed. These 
dividers are shown in the assembly (Fig. 8) marked 
with the same letters as in Fig. 7. 

The angle which corresponds to Oi in Fig. 5 is denoted 
by *j(3 in Fig. 7, and the protractors are set for this 
angle. It will be seen that angle jS is different from 
the required angle a at b. Since the device is intended 
to represent angle ce, it is necessary to know the 



relationship between a and This simple relation¬ 
ship may be obtained either graphically or ^alytically. 

^aphical Solution. On a sheet of paper lay off 
any reasonable value of e & and draw the line 6 6' 
at the angle a to it. Also draw the perpendicular 
bisector e' h' to e 6. Loosen the head screws 9 and 10, 
place the ends of the dividers on points e and 6, place 
point A on e' h' and point gr on 6 6'. The readings on 
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the two protractors should then be equal and the 
headscrews should be fastened in this position. As a 
check, the angle egh' should be also equal to jS. 

Analytical Solution,. From the triangle eb g we have: 

gh/eg = sin — a)/sin a (2) 

From the similar triangles eg j and ghi we have: 

gbfeg^LiiLi (3) 

Equating the right-hand sides of eqs. (2) and (3), 
and solving for sin (jS — a), we get 

sin (/? — a) = (Li/L 2 )/sin a (4) 

The right-hand side of this equation contains known 
quantities only, hence the angle a) can be found 
from trigonometric tables and thus ^ determined. 
For given dividers, with constant lengths Li and La, 
it is convenient to plot once for all a curve of values of 

against values of tan a as abscissas, the values of 
tancK being given by eq. (1). It is also possible to 
mark directly on the protractors values of a opposite 
the corresponding values of /3; then no computations 
whatever are necessary. 

The dimensions of the dividers shown in Fig. 7 
are determined by the desired maximum length of 
the bar e c (Fig. 8) which represents the applied voltage 
El. For example, if e c is never greater than 120 cm. 
then the dividers must have a maximum opening 
between b and e of about the same length, because 
at no load the voltages Eq and Ei are practically equal. 
The maximum opening bg depends upon the largest 
desired value of magnetizing cuirent. If the maxi¬ 
mum length of the vector of primary current at the 
rated load is to be, say 100 cm., and if the magnetizing 
current in an extreme case amounts to 40 per cent 
of that, then the maximum opening h g should be 
about 40 cm. Should the magnetizing current in an 
unforeseen case amount to over 50 per cent of the full¬ 
load current, the scale of primary current for that 
particular machine may be so chosen that the rated 
current be equal to say 70 cm. Then a vector of 
magnetizing current 40 cm. long can be obtained on 
the dividers, and is over 50 per cent of the rated primary 
current. 

V. Grooves for Keeping the Secondary Current and 

Secondary Voltage at Right Angles to Each Other 

It will be seen in Fig. 4 that the vector Of secondary 
current, Iz, is always perpendicular to the external 
voltage drop, IzR, and to the drop Izr^in the rotor 
itself. As the load varies, the magnitudes and the 
relative positions of the vectors a d and / b vary, but 
the vectors remain normal to each other. The author 
has not succeeded in devising any simple kinematic 
linkage that would keep two variable vectors at right 
angles to each other while leaving them otherwise inde¬ 
pendent of each other. He therefore uses two perpen¬ 
dicular grooves cut in the table or drafting board on 
which the Indumor is placed. These grooves are 
marked X X and Y Y in Fig. 8 and are plainly visible 
in Fig. 1; their center lines also serve as axes of co¬ 
ordinates. 


The points b and / (Figs. 4 and 8) are made to 
move in tlie groove X X, and the points a and d in 
the groove Y Y. Each point is guided in the groove 
by a horizontal roller. The required condition of 
perpendicularity of the two vectors is thus fulfilled 
without interfering in any other way with the free 
motion of the four points. 

The advantage of the grooves over a linkage is that 
they are below the surface of the table, and do not add 
to already numerous bars which must be spaced in 
different horizontal planes. The disadvantages of 
the grooves are (a) the device requires a special table 
and (b) the rollers sometimes bind in the grooves and 
the bars have to be moved slowly. 

VI. The Slip Triangle 

In Figs. 4 and 8 the length fb is equal to the sum 
of Izrz and Lz R. In order to compute the slip and 
the output of the motor, it is necessary to measure 
separately the length ff = h rz, because the slip 

s = //'// b = rz/{R + rz) (5) 

and the output is 

Pz=^IzEz = ad.f'b ( 6 ) 

A separate triangle, eyz (Fig. 8), is cut-out of ordinary 
cross-section paper and is used to measure the length 
//'. The angle 6z is such that 

tan 6z = rz/xz (7) 

This triangle is placed with one of its sides in the 
direction ef, as shown in Fig. 8, and the length //' 
is read off directly. 

The length fb is measured with a meter scale, and 
the torque, in synchronous watts, is computed from 
the equation. 

T = Iz (Ez Izrz) — ad , f h (8) 

The Use op the Indumor 

The separate parts of the Indumor are assenibled 
as shown in Figs. 1 and 8; the bar e c, which represents 
the constant applied voltage, serves as the closing 
link. This bar is provided with several holes, so that 
a voltage scale can be selected which best suits the 
constants of the motor and the desired region of opera¬ 
tion. Actual experience seems to indicate that a 
long bar e c gives better results on light loads and up 
to the rated current,' while shorter lengths are more 
suitable for representing overload conditions. A selec¬ 
tion of the length e c determines the voltage scale. 

For a three-phase motor, the star or Y voltages and 
ciurents can be used, and the results for the input, 
output and torque later multiplied by three. The line 
voltage and delta currents can also be used if desired, 
or the line voltage and the total equivalent single¬ 
phase current. In this respect the Indumor can be 
treated like any vector diagram of a balanced poly¬ 
phase circuit. 

For a motor of given voltage and rating, the limits 
of primary current between no-load and a reasonable 
overload can be readily estimated, and a current scale 
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can be selected that will permit a free motion of the 
links within the range of the device. 

Knowing the primary resistance and reactance of the 
machine, the primary proportional dividers (Fig. 5) 
are set by adjusting the two protractors and the links 
c n' and c p', as explained above. Knowing the rotor 
reactance, the secondary proportional dividers are set 
accordingly. The slip triangle eyz is cut out to 
correspond to the given or assumed rotor resistance. 

If the total leakage reactance has been computed 
from a short-circuit test, the parts to be assigned to Xi 
and to X‘z cannot be ascertained, and in ordinary cases 
the total reactance is divided about equally between the 
primary and the secondary circuit. To the writer’s 
best knowledge, there is no way of separating the two 
reactances from the no-load and short-circuit tests alone. 
The separation can be done if in addition a set of 
readings is given at some load, preferably at a con¬ 
siderable slip. For a motor which is being newly 
laid out, the two reactances can be separately estimated 
by the designer. 

From the no-load readings of the machine the pro¬ 
portional dividers shown in Fig. 7 can be set for the 
proper angle a, as is explained above. It is more 
nearly correct to allow in the angle a only for the 
primary core loss, and to subtract the friction and 
windage losses from the total output computed from 
eq. (6). The magnetizing current at no-load is known, 
and Eq is practically equal to Eu Therefore, by open¬ 
ing the dividers (Fig. 7) to the length of the applied 
voltage, the position of point d can be ascertained. 

The device has now been completely adjusted for a 
motor of given constants, and can be set for any de¬ 
sired current or slip by moving the knob, a in the 
slot Y Y. At any position of the knob, all or some 
of the following readings can be taken, depending 
upon the purpose in view: 

♦Primary current, ab. 

Primary impedance drop, be. 

Voltage Eq corresponding to the air-gap flux, eh. 

♦Secondary current, ad. 

Secondary reactive drop, ef. 

♦Secondary ohmic drop,//'. 

Secondary impedance drop, e/'. 

Exciting current, db. 

Magnetizing component of the exciting current, 
projection of d & on e 6. 

Core loss component of the exciting current, distance 
of d from eb. 

♦The energy component of the secondary voltage, / 6. 

♦Angle between Ji and jFi. 

Projections of Ei on X X and YY. 

Projections of It on X X and Y Y. 

Any other angles between vectors that may be of 

interest. 

For obtaining the usual performance characteristics 
of • the machine, only the quantities marked with an 


need be measured. From these quantities the follow¬ 
ing results can be computed: 

Volt-ampere input 
Power input 
Primary power factor 
Slip, eq. (5) 

Secondary output, eq. (6) 

Torque, eq. (8) 

Separate losses 
Efficiency. 

If the angle a (Fig. 7) has been set to account only 
for the core loss, then the expressions for the output 
and the torque include the friction and windage which 
must be subtracted if net values aredesired. 



i / 
y' 

Pia. 9 —Sighting Goniometer 


The phase angle between Ei and h may be measured 
directly with the sighting goniometer shown in Fig. 9; 
or else a protractor may be used for determining the 
angles which each of these vectors forms with one of 
the axes of coordinates. ' The phase angle may also 
be computed from the measured projections of h and 
Et upon the axes X Z and T T. In any case it must 
be borne in mind that in the Indumor the angle be¬ 
tween these two vectors is complementary to the actual 
phase angle (compare Figs. 3 and 4). 

In order to compute the phase angle from the pro¬ 
jections of the vectors it is necessary to assume some 
positive directions of the axes. Let, for example, 
in Figs. 4 and 8 the X-direction be positive to the 
reader’s right and the T-directibn be positive upward. 
Let the projections of the current vector, Ii, on these 
two axes be i and i' respectively, and those of Et, in 
its true 'position (Fig. 3), be e and e'. Let the aet'uxdiy 
measured 'projections of the E\ ba,r in the Induinor be 
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£7* and Ey. 
degrees, 


We then have, by advancing i>y qq 


e ^ --E 


E, 



(9) 


The pliase angle </>i is computed from the 


formula 

tan </>i “ 


{e'/e) - 

i + C«V'e) (iV*) 


familiar 

( 10 ) 


See for example the author’s “Electric Circuit,** p. 91 
cnp (144). The positive and negative signs of the pro¬ 
jections must be carefully observed. 

The power input can be computed either froin the 
expression £7, /i cos <^> 1 , or from the same projections 
of the va^tors, using the formula 

( 11 ) 

t ihid.f etj. 143). 


Improvement op Power Factor and Speed Control 

In Fig. 2, to the right, a separate sketch (a) shows the 
equivalent secondary circuit of an induction motor to 
which an external alternating e. m. f., Ez, has been 
added. It is well known that the magnitude and the 
phase angle of this external e. m. f. may be so chosen 
as either to change the speed of the motor or to improve 
its power factor, or both. This usually requires either 
an additional commutator machine or a conversion 
of the induction motor itself into a polyphase comr 
mutator motor. 

Pig. 10 shows a corresponding adaptation of the 
Indumor to a polyphase machine in which an external 
e. m. f., Ez, has been added to the secondary circuit. 
The lettering is the same as on the left-hand side of Fig. 8 . 

Y 


Indumor in the Generator Range 

'Phe operation of an induction motor as a generator 
may be characterized in the equivalent diagram. 2 ) 

by the phase reversal of the secondary current I 2 . 
Therefore, a (jontinuous transition from motor to gener¬ 
ator would be po.saible in the Indumor if the knob a 
(Fig, 8 ) could be pushed upward beyond the groove 
A" X. The proporticmal dividers would not allow such 
a motion, and therefore the generator rangfe kas to 
bo obtained with a below the X X line. Tliis is 
done l>y simply considering the actual Indumor as an 
image of a fictitious one, X X being the reflection line 
taken as a plane mirror. 

IjCt, in Fig, 4, a point, say (t\ be selected on tke Y Y 
axis above the X X axis, and let a complete vector 
diagram of (currents and voltages be drawn, following 
exactly the method used for the point a below the X X 
axis. The new diagram will give an operating condition 
of the machine working as a generator. Let now an 
image of the new diagram be drawn below the X X 
jixis, as If this axi.s wore a plane mirror, Gonii>aring 
this image diagram with one actually shown in Fig. 4 
for the motor range, it will be found that the two differ 
from each other only in the direction of the vectors of 
primary and secondary ohmic drop, hrt and. -^2 ^ 2 ; 
llie vmtan of ohmic drop in the genercUor 
diagram are drawn in the opposite directions froin those 
in the motor diagram. ^ 

This relationship gives a simple method of nsing the 
Indumor for the generator range. It is only necessary 
to set the two protractors in Pig. 6 for a neg^ve 
angle 0i, and to turn the triangle eyz (Pig. 8 )^ about 
ey to ^t a point/' to the left of /; this will give 

a negative slip. _ 

A watch placed horizontally in front of a verticm 
mirror seems to run counter-clockwise when^ ohservea 
in the mirror. Similarly, a counter-clockwise vector 
diagram of the generator, when reversed into its nna^, 
becomas a clockwise diagram. This fact mns ^ e 
kept in mind in the interpretation of the results wnen 
operating the Indumor as an image of the real diagram. 


I 



The added e. m. f,, Ez, is represented by the vector ee'. 
The extremity of the vector Ei and of the proportional 
dividers for Eo are transferred from e to e'. Otherwise 
the device remains the same. Electrically this means 
that the voltage Ez is now balanced by the geometric 
sum of I 2 {R + rz), I 2 Xz, and Ez. 

In Fig. 8 the primary current, h, lags by a considerable 
angle behind Ei, when the latter is tiirned by 90 deg. 
forward into its real position. In Fig. 10 the bar Ei 
has been turned back sufficiently to bring the true 
vector El almost into phase coincidence with h, thus 
raising the power factor of the machine almost to unity. 
By taking Ez in the direction of the A Z axis the speed 
of the induction machine may be varied economically 
within wide limits. 

The additional linkage e e' has to be connected to 
the rest of the device in accordance mth the nature of 
the external e. m. f. Ez. For example, if this e. m. f. is 
constant in magnitude and forms a constant phase 
angle, with then e e' is simply another bar rigidly 
connected at a certain angle to the £7i. This is 
the case in a shunt-excited polyphase commutator 
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motor, El being the voltage applied to the stator and E 3 
that applied to the armature brushes. We thus obtain 
a new kinematic device which may be called the 
Shucomor (an abbreviation of the words “shunt com¬ 
mutator motor”)- 

When a series-wound polyphase commutator motor 
is connected in series with the rotor windings of an 
induction, motor, as is sometimes the case, the e. m. f., 
Ez, of this motor is proportional to the secondary 
current I 2 and the phase angle between the vectors Ez 
and I 2 is constant. In this case Ez can be represented 
on the Indumor in the same manner as 1 2 X 2 or hzi. 
The secondary proportional dividers must be provided 
with two protractors, like the primary dividers, and 
I 2 X 2 and Ei combined into one vector whose length 
is determined by the opening of the dividers which 
give I 2 . 

The author hopes to report later more in detail 
upon these additional possibilities of the Indumor 
in the study of polyphase commutator motors. As a 
matter of fact, he started to develop a “Shucomor,” 
and the Indumor came out as a first attempt in this 
direction. 

An interesting computing device has been described 
by Prof. R. G. Warner in an article entitled “Induction 
Motor Nomogram,” in the A. I. E. E. Journal for 
October 1921 (Vol. 40, p. 808). The device is based 
on the simple circle diagram and gives directly the 
numerical data for performance characteristics of three- 
phase 60-cycle induction motors. It is hoped that 
engineers interested in induction motor characteristics 
will investigate the relative advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of the Nomogram and the Indumor, and will 
find out by actual experience the particular field of 
usefulness of each. 

The development of the Indumor has been made 
possible through the generosity of Mr. August Hecfc- 
scher of New York City, who gave to Cornell University 
a special fund the income from which is used for the 
promotion of research. To him the author’s sincere 
gratitude is due. The device has been in a preliminary 
stage of development for some years previous to the 
grants from the Heckscher Foundation, and several of 
the author’s students as well as the mechanicians 
of the College of Engineering have contributed gen¬ 
erously of their ideas. The author wishes to express 
his appreciation to them all. 


Discussion 

Lawrence E. Widmark: We have lately been presented 
with two mechanical devices to replace the Be^end-Heyland 
Circle Diagram, one ftrom Cornell University and the other 
one from Yale, and I would like to say a few words in defence 
of the old diagram. 

We all Imow that the chief trouble with this diagram has been 
that where high precision is most desired the lowest one is ob¬ 
tained, depending on “that little lower left hand corner,” you 
know, where the oharaeteiistios of the orcfinary run^g condi¬ 
tions are to be found, Now, seeing the Yale device this 


thought suggested itself: “Have we to go to all that trouble to 
overcome these difficulties?” Well, at the Star Electric Motor 
Co. we have had in successful operation an arrangement of the 
diagram which I think meets requirements. 

As a matter of fact, the Behrend-Heyland diagram employs 
a circle of varying size for every separate case which circle is 
fitted into a fixed coordinate system. We have reversed this 
procedure and are using a fixed circle and a variable coordinate 
system, varying with the impedance. This aarangement makes 
possible the “standardized diagram sheet” which I am showing 
here. The purpose of the larger circle is to give an enlarged 
view of the ordinary load conditions and the smaller one to get 
the mn.viTymTn load and torque values in a scale just sufficient 
to give the desired information. 

As an extra advantage of this,diagram I have found interesting 
possibilities in respect to motor design in general which I think 
measure up to those promised by Prof. Karapetoff’s machine. 
Besides this, the new diagram facilitates corrections for pi’imary 
drop and saturation. 

Prof. Karapetoff in his device also is able to take care of the 
primary drop. Neglecting saturation is, however, more 
questionable as I thinlc that most of us motor designers 
would in a short time be out of bu.siness if we did not pay due 
respect to this condition. 



H. M. Hobarts I do not think that the time-saving element 
in Prof. Karapetoff’s device is its principal advantage. I believe 
that its use should lead to obtaining better designs. Many 
years ago designers felt that they had reached the ultimate 
best design, or had come pretty near to it. But succeeding 
years have always brought forth cheaper or better designs; 
usually designs which were both cheaper and better. This 
process continues, and the limit does not appear to be in sight. 

I believe that the progress toward the limit is slow largely be¬ 
cause of the labor of preparing and comparing enough altern^ 
tive designs to clear our minds on the subject. One who is 
designing an induction motor, for a certain rating works through 
half a dozen designs for comparison. By that time he has 
expended so much time and labor that he is tempted to conclude 
that the best design he has been enabled to arrive at by t^t 
amount of calculating must be about the right one to build. 
But by these new methods of Prof. Karapetoff, you can go far 
more extensively into the subject. You can study a much 
greater range of combinations and you can introduce a great 
many modifications and much more clearly guide your mind 
than when you are all tired out through laborious step by step 
calculations. You can much more intelligently take into ac¬ 
count the relative influences of the many variables and limita¬ 
tions that are involved. 

It is for these reasons that I have not the least doubt that "with 
the introduction of these mechanical methods, the chief ad¬ 
vantage "will not be the saving in, labor, but the more rapid 
evolution toward both cheaper and better designs. I see in the 
room an engineer who some six or more years ago showed me some 
mechanical machinery he was getting up for designing teans- 
formers, and I, at that time, was exceedingly enthusiastic for. 
this very same reason, namely, not so much that it would save 
a great deal of time in calculations, but that it would lead more 
quickly to better and cheaper designs for a given rating. That 
engineer found that he did not have time enough to give to this. 
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us it was a soi't of sidu iatorost with him, but he had ab’oady at 
t liat time caiTiod his machine to an eneonraging stage of com¬ 
pletion. 1 see another engineer hero who, together with his 
eolloaguos has done a great amount of such work, in connection 
with eloetro-mechanioal tnothods <jf calculating transmission 
litios. 

1 mention this as suggesting, perhaps, that we are at the 
beginning of an era of solving many (joinplioated problems by 
mechanical methods, and I want again to emphasizo that the 
most important object in these metliods, in my opinion,— 
although it is important to save time,—is tlm obtaining of much 
better results, better economies and bettor oliaraoteristies of the 
nuiehines. 

P. Trombctta: 1 recognize with groat respect Profoas<ir 
Karapetoff’s very ingenious device. Unfortunately, however, 
it is not as «;asy as it might seem to change one constant of a 
nn>toi' without changing all the I’cst ami tliis is due to the fact 
that the distribution of magtmtism can not be restricted to any 
given circuit in a similar way that wo can restrict the flow of elec¬ 
tricity, and to tlio addit ional fact that the permeability of iron is 
not conslant. Therefore, when Prof. KarapetofF states that if he 
wishes to change the characl;oristie.s of a motor, all that is 
mmessary is t«* change tin? lengl.li of the particular lever which 
represents that particular cotistant wliich wa Avish to alter, ho 
f«»rgot.s the fact, t.liat hy varying tliat constant all the rest of the 
eonslaut.s are au1,omati«alIy changed. P’or instance, suppose 
it is desired to change th(A iulornal resistance <ir a motor, it is 
found that both tlnj dimeusioiis and configuration of tlio tooth 
and slot are altered with the resistance, Avhich altei'ations give 
rise to ehang<ss in leakage remdiauce, magnetizing current, power 
factor, heating and so on, Avhich may in turn make it necessary 
to vary (he pole pitch, the rliamoter, the axial length of the cores 
and (he mnv characteristics obtained by tlio indiimor Avould 
tlmrofore he meaningless. 

On t he ol,her hand, in case of the calculations <jf lino constants, 
in which the rnagnotisin around the lino conductor flows only 
(linmgh air, the i»ertnoabili(y of which is constant, this apparatus 
may prove to be of great value. 

V. Karapeioff: Mr. Widmark has apparently developed an 
fniprovomeiit in the circle diagram, and I am the first one to 
welcome it, because I fully appreciate the wonderful ustjfulness 
of the circle diagram. I am offering a now computing doAdee, 
not to supplant anything that exists, hut merely s<}niething that 
might in sonio cases be also useful. 

In eoimection with the circle diagram, I want to say that 
recently we have done at Cornell University something that may 
also add a now lease of life to this useful method, the circle dia¬ 
gram; namely, wo have found an easy method of determining 
additional points on the circle diagram. In a large motor, the 
center of the circle lies at the same height above the axis of 
abscissas as the no-load loss lino, but in the case of a machine 
with an exee»siA’'o primary loss, the center of the circle lies in a 
different position. For such machines it is desirable to deter¬ 


mine experimentally a tliird point on the circle, in addition to 
the no-load and the short-circuit points. We have found that 
it is very easy to determine the point of maximum power factor. 
We connect a power-factor meter in the motor circuit, and let 
the motor run up to speed at no-load, or else we load it until it 
stops. An observer folloAvs the pointer of the poAver-factor 
meter, with a pencil, and when the pointer commences to go 
in the opposite direction, he loaves the pencil at that point. 
This gives him the maximum power factor, and a tangent to the 
circle. Therefore the circle can be drawn much more 
definitely. 

I am glad that Mr. Widmark broughl; up the ques(,ion of 
saturation. We have been lately working on a similar device 
(named the Blondelion) to imitate the perforniaiico of the syn¬ 
chronous machine, both the generator and the motor. In a 
synchronous machine it is, of course, nece.s.sary to liuA'e the 
saturation in the magnetic circuit properly talc<m into account. 
I am happy to say that we have solAired this problem, com¬ 
pletely so that almost any saturation curve can bo imitated 
with that device. For highly saturated inductifin machiu(}.s thi.s 
additional linkage may bo incorporated in the Indumor. 

Now as to whether or not transmission lines could be tmi(,eil 
in the same way: We have a device practically coin])lete<l which 
imitates perfectly the performance of a long transmission lino 
with distributed constants. We have named thi.s device the 
Heavisider, after our honorary member, Oliver Heaviside. 
The problem is not as difficult as it may seem, and it is possible 
to represent Idneraatioally the regular performance of a long 
transmission line without complex quantities or hyperbolic 
functions. The problem that interests me now is to develop a 
device which would represent transient phenomena on a trans¬ 
mission line, and not established conditions. 

In conclusion I Avish to point out the existence of certain useful 
analogies in different branches of natural science, analogies Avliich 
help in the solution of certain problems. For example, take a 
direct-current network with Icnown resistances and voltages, 
and with unknown currents. To determine the unknown cur¬ 
rents, we have to write down and to solve a system of linear 
algebraic equations. Now reverse the problem,—let in a prob¬ 
lem (which may not be an engineering problem at all, agriculture, 
finance, or what not) a system of simultaneous equations bo 
given. You can connect an electrical netAvork in which the 
constants of the problem will be represented by given resistances 
and e. m. fs., then you can insert an ammeter in each branch 
and read the currents. You have thus solved electrically a prob¬ 
lem which has nothing to do with electricity. 

The other day a client wanted me to solve for him a problem 
in mechanical oscillations. I looked at the differential equations 
and I saw at once that an electrical system could ho built which 
would be expressed by similar equations. I told him that Ave 
could build for him an electric system, insert a galvanometer, 
follow the oscillations of the galvanometer needle, and that such 
a deAuco would give him the desired information about the mode 
of OBoillatiou of his entirely different mechanical system. 










Skin Effect and Proximity Effect in Tubular Conductors 

BY HERBERT BRISTOL DWIGHT 

Member, A. I. B. B. 
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The effective d-c. resistance of tubidar conductors is required to he predetermined by designers, for radio instal¬ 
lations, for large underground cables with non-magnetic cores, and for electric furnace circuits. {See Examples 1 to 
IV). 

For the above purpose, sets of curves are given in this paper. The skin effect ratio for isolated tubesis shownin Fig. 

1. For stranded conductors, the resistance must be multiplied also by a ratio for the spirality effect, as is approxiimtely 
indicated in Fig. 2. When the return conductor is near, a ratio for the proximity effect, as indicated in Fig. 3, ts also 
to he used. A calculation for the proximity effect ratio for thin tubes is made, and the results are compared with tests 
in Fig. 3. 

Some of the requirements for future research work on skin effect are discussed. 

The conclusion is expressed that it seems scarcely worth while providing a non-magnetic core with a 2,000,000 
cir. mil, 25-cycle cable in order to reduce the skin effect, but with the other cases considered, the tubular form seems very 


advantageous. 

T he effective resistance of tubular conductors 
to alternating current is desirable to know in 
at least three classes of work in electrical engi¬ 
neering: Namely in radio work, where small currents 
are to be carried at high frequencies; in the design of 
large 60-cycle single-conductor underground cables 
with non-magnetic cores; and in the design of electric 
furnace circuits where currents of the order of 30,000 
or 50,000 amperes at 25 and 60 cycles are to be earned. 
In all of these cases, tubular conductors of convenient 
shape may be designed, whose effective a-c. resistance 
will be not much greater than their d-c. resistance, 
while, if the tubular form were not adopted, the a-c. 
resistance would be from 30 to 200 per cent, or more, 
greater than the d-c. resistance. The large saving of 
copper by this device is obvious. However, the sav¬ 
ing does not seem worth while for 2,000,000-cir. mil, 
25-cycle cables. 

In this paper, curves are given by which one can 
estimate the a-c. resistance of tubular conductors of 
various kinds. The skin effect ratio for isolated tub^ 
is shown in Fig. 1. For stranded conductors, the 
resistance must be multiplied by an additional ratio 
for the spirality effect, as is approximately indicated 
in Fig. 2. When the return conductor is near, a ratio 
for the proximity effect as indicated in Fig. 3, is also to 
be used. A calculation for the proximity effect in 
thin tubes is given, and the results are compared with 
tests. 

It is noteworthy that the curves and formulas given 
in this paper are not based directly on the frequency, 
size of conductor or specific resistance, but only on the 
ratio of / to Rdc where / is the frequency and Rdo is 
the d-c. resistance in ohms per 1000 feet of the complete 
conductor. Thus, skin effect ratios measured at 
100,000 cycles are applicable to large 60-cycle con¬ 
ductors when their proportionate shape is the ^me, 
and the proportionate shape and position of the return 
conductors are the same. Thisprinciple was stated by 

Presented at the lOth Midwinter Convention of the A. J. E. E., 
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the writer in a previous A. I. E. E. paper,^ and a mathe¬ 
matical proof of it was given by J. Slepian in a discus¬ 
sion of the same paper ^ on page 1401. 

The principle may be stated as follows: A conductor, 
or a combination of conductors, of a certain propor- 

f 

tionate shape and a certain value of will have a 
definite value of-^. This is true of isolated con- 

■tide 

ductors and single-phase and polyphase circuits. 

If this principle of similitude is adopted by those 
rn alnng skin effect tests, they will plot their test results 

on a base ofinstead of on a base of / 

as has been usually done. If the principle is adopted 
by designers who require to know skin effect values, 
they will make use of tests made on any size of con¬ 
ductors and at any frequency, and will correct them 
mathematically according to the principle of similitude, 
having confidence that the results so obtained will 
apply to their particular case. 

For the particular case of proximity effect in two 
tubular conductors forming a return circuit (See Fig. 3) 

/ i 

the resistance ratio depends on the ratios 

and —. WHien these ratios have been determined, 
a 

the proximity effect ratio is fixed. 

The principle is in agreement with the various 
calculated formulas for skin effect and proximity 
effect whether for wires, tubes or straps and whether 
isolated or in close proximity. In fact, the principle 
seems almost obvious to one calculating a skin effect 
formula, for the first step is often to calculate the volt¬ 
age drop due to resistance and reactance at any point 
of the cross-section of the conductor. On equating 

1 “Skill Effect in Tubular and Flat Conductors,” by H. B. 
Dwight, Tkans- a. I. E. E., 1918, page 1398. 
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this to a constant, one finds that the distribution of 
current over the cross-section of the conductor depends 
on the ratio f/Rdc^ This is the basis of Mr. Slepian’s 
general mathematical proof referred to above. 

The writer has not seen any reliable test results of 
skin effect which tend to throw doubt on the above 
principle. In all tests published, the skin effect of 



Fig. 1—Skin Effect in Isolated Tdbbs and Wiheb 
Rdo In ohms per 1000 feet. 


round, non-magnetic isolated wires has been found to 
agree with the standard Bessel function formula within 
the limits of the errors of observation. Most experi¬ 
menters have first checked up the accuracy of their 
measuring apparatus by making this standard 
test, and this seems a logical and even necessary thing 
to do, for skin effect ratios are admittedly difficult to 
measure precisely. The measurements which, judged 
by this standard test, appear to be made the most 
accurately, show, the closest agreement with the prin¬ 
ciple stated above. This applies also to the effect 
of the spirality of stranded conductors, which is, of 
course, only one feature of the shape of the conductora. 
, It may be stated that the published tests made at 60 
cycles do not show the same evidence of good accuracy 
as tests made at higher frequencies. 

The curves of Fig. 1 show the skin effect in isolated 
tubes and wires. The skin effect in wires is well-known 
and a very complete and accurate table has been pub¬ 
lished by the Bureau of Standards.® The curves for 
skin effect in tubes are based on those published by the 
writer (see Dwight, loc. ;cit., ]^g. 3). The curves for 
wires and tubes given in the present paper are plotted on 
Vf/Rdc which makes them much more useful for 
practical purposes. This method of plotting makes the 

2. Scientific Paper No. 169 of the Bureau of Standards, by E. 
B. Rosa and F. W. Grover, page 226. 


curves independent of specific conductivity and 
temperature. The specific conductivity is difficult 
to measure precisely, as it depends on the small dimen¬ 
sions of the cross-section. On the other hand, the 
value of Rde, the d-c. resistance per 1000 feet, is easy to 
measure precisely. The d-c. resistance of the con¬ 
ductor must be measured in every case in order to 
measure the ratio R'/R. The length of conductor 
whose resistance is taken is easily measured as it is 
several meters. This length and the d-c. resistance 
should always be stated when publishing skin effect 
tests. Thus, by plotting the curves on Vf/Rde, 
they are made of almost universal application, being 
applicable to copper or aluminum, high or low conduc¬ 
tivity, high or low temperature, high or low frequency, 
large or small conductors and, except for spirality 
effect, solid or stranded conductors. 

The curves are plotted on y/f/Rde instead of f/Rde 
because this makes the curves of Fig. 1 approach 
straight lines as asymptotes. This is indicated by the 
following formula, which is based on that derived by 
the writer, loc. cit., page 1403. 

B'/R ^ vmi. ^ [ 1 + 

-I-§_I—2—^ 1 (1) 

where mr = Vf/Raba‘\l (2) 


where q is the inside radius of the tube, r is the outside 
radius and t is the thickness (See Dwight, loc. cit., page 
1403) and where JSat. is the d-c. resistance of one cm. 
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Fig. 2—Spiealitt Effect Ratio in Seven-Wire Cables 
p - pitch of spirals. 
i => diameter of cable. 

Rdc in ohms per 1000 feet. 


of the conductor in absohms. Note that J2ob. = 32,800 
Xi^dc in ohms per 1000 feet. Equation (1) is applicable 
for large values of y/flRde and it may be used to give 
approximate values of R'/R for parts of the cinres 
beyond the range of Fig. 1. While Figi 1 has been 
drawn up to cover as broad a rapge as possible, yet there 
are cases in which the value of t/d is extremely small, 
where it may be more convenient to use the curves 
of the writer’s previous paper, loc, cit., Fig. 3. 
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Spirality Effect 

As previously mentioned, the stranding of a con¬ 
ductor and the spiraling of the strands are features 
of the shape of the conductors. Therefore, a curve 
plotted on V^IRde will show the effect of stranding and 
spiraling for a certain proportionate shape. Accurate 
tests have been published for seven-wire cables with 
both long and short pitch of spiraling* and the results 
are shown in Fig. 2. A test on a larger seven-wire 
cable made up to 5000 cycles^ shows similar results. 
It is seen that even when the spiraling has a very 
short proportionate pitch, as in the case of the curve 
p/d = 8, only a small per cent is added to the a-c. 
resistance of an unspiraled or solid conductor of the 
same cross-section, for the range covered by the tests. 

It has been shown by very accurate measurements 
(Kennelly and Affel, loc. cit.. Fig. 10 and page 536) that 
the mere fact of dividing a conductor into parallel un¬ 
spiraled strands touching one another does not increase 
the a-c. resistance appreciably. The increases shown in 
Fig. 2 are evidently due to the angle of spiraling and are 



show a ratio due to skin effect plus spirality effect of 
1.07 to 1.1 for a seven-wire cable of 0.0457 ohm per 
1000 ft.,* and when it is known that this cable, if 
unspiraled; would have a calculated skin effect ratio 
of 1.284, the low test value can be ascribed only to an 



Fig. 4—Proximity Epfect Ratio in Wires 
Rdc in ohms per 1000 feet. 


error in measurement. The possibility that there are 
errors in rneasurement in the low-frequency tests referred 
to is also indicated by the fact that measurements of 
the same a-c. resistance sometimes differ by as much as 
8 per cent (See Table IX, Middleton and Davis, loc. cit.. 
The Conclusion stated by the authors that a seven-wire 
cable has much less skin effect than a cable of the same 
size in circular mils but with a larger number of smaller 
wires, and, in general, that copper cables with coarse 
strands have less skin effect than cables with fine 
strands, is quite untrustworthy. It is a generaliza¬ 
tion from a single test, and that test result is in direct 
contradiction to the proved accurate results of refer¬ 
ences 3 and 4. 


Fig. 3—Proximity Effect Ratio in Tubbs 

Rdc In ohms per 1000 feet. 

I. s/d = 1.0, I/d = 0 (calculation). 

II. s/d = 1.008, I/d = 0.125 (test). 

III. s/d = 1.6, I/d - 0 (calculation). 

IV. s/d = 2.0, I/d = 0 (calculation). 

V. s/d =2.03, I/d = 0.125 (test), 

approximately inversely proportional to the pitch of the 
spiral. From the above it appears that Fig. 2 can be 
used to some extent at least for approximate results 
with cables of more than-seven wires, and with 
stranded conductors with non-magnetic cores, that 
is, with, stranded, tubular conductors. 

The increase due to spirality is only a small fraction 
of the usual increase due to skin effect in a solid con¬ 
ductor, and it is, therefore, even more difficult to 
measure with precision. When tests at 500 cycles 

3. A. E. Kennelly andH. A. Affel, Proceedings of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers, May, 1916. Fig. 17. 

4. A. E. Kennelly, F. A. Laws and P. H. Pierce, Teansactions 
A. I. E. E., 1916, page 1970, Table VI. 

5. W. I. Middleton and E. W. Davis, Journal of the A. I. E. E., 
Sept., 1921, page 760, Table VII. 


Proximity Effect 
When conductors are comparatively close together, 
there is an increase in their a-c. resistance caused by 



Fig. 6—^Cross-Section op Return Circuit op Thin Tubbs 

the distortion (jf current due to their proximity. The 
proximity effect ratio may be defined as the ratio of 
the a-c. resistance when the conductors are near each 
other, to their a-c. resistance when they are isolated. 
So far as the writer is aware, only two or three tests 
have been published which show the proximity effect 
in tubular conductors. In the following paragraphs, 
mathematical formulas are developed for the proximity 
effect ratio of two extremely thin tubes forming a 
return circuit. The calculated results are plotted in 
Fig. 3, together with test results. The ciuves in Fig. 
4, which are somewhat similar, show the proximity 
effect ratio in wires. From the above data, an approxi- 
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mate estimate can be made of the proximity effect ratio 
in tubular conductors in a given case. 

As in the calculation of the formulas developed by 
the writerfor skineffectintubes and thin straps (Dwight, 
loc. cit., pages 1380 and 1392), a uniform current 
density over the section will first be assumed, and then 
successive increments of voltage drop and current will 
be calculated to agree with the actual condition that the 
voltage drop is uniform over the section. 

The calculation applies to the case in which the 
ratio of the thickness of the tube to its diameter is very 
small. In such a case, the change in current density 
from the inner surface to the outer surface is inappreci¬ 
able compared with the changes in current density in 
different parts of the tube, due to the proximity of the 
return conductor. 

The reactive drop at the point P, Fig. 5, due to a 
uniform current density ho absamperes per sq. cm. in 
both tubes, is equal to 

oj 4 TT 6o at logh ^ “ I y ^ ^ ^ 


cos 3 d + 


•[] 


abvolts per cm. (3) 

where w = 2 tt / (4) 

f = frequency in cycles per second (5) 

and t = thickness of the tube. (6) 

The reactive drop at P due to a current density 
Cn cos n 6 absamperes per sq. cm. in both tubes is 

. 7 o' r coswd a” 111 n a ^ 

-S---STF-j l + TTi-"’®® 


cos 6 


^j^(«^t^0L+2L^cos8«+ . . . j] 

abvolts per cm. (7) 
where n is not equal to zero, p is the specific resistivity 
of the conductor material in absohms per cm.®, (8) 

(9) 

R being in absohms per cm. The angle 6 is measured 
from the line joining the centers of the tubes. 

Expressions (3) and (7) are derived in a manner 
similar to that used by H. L. Curtis® in calculating the 
proximity effect between wires for values of VfJ^dc 
up to 140 (Pdc in ohms per 1000 ft.) 

Assume that a current of uniform density, ho abs¬ 
amperes per sq. Cm*, fipws in the tubes. The reactive 
drop at any angle 6 is given by (3), and the total current 
is 2 ^ a t bo absamperes, Now assume a current of 
density hi whose resistance drop is equal and opposite 

6. Scientific Paper No. 374 of the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., 1920, by H. L. Curtis; 


to the terms in d of (3). The reactive drop at any 
angle d due to 61 is obtained by applying equation (7) 
to the various terms in the expression for 61 . Numerical 
values of the coefficients for the Fourier series in 
cos d, cos 2 d etc., may be written down for a given 
value of s/a. Thus, when s/d = 2 (d = 2 a), the 
reactive drop at angle 6 due to 61 is 

(j ^2)2 2 6o p - 0.06350 + 0.23387 cos 6 

-h 0.01162cos2 ^ + 0.00069 cos3 6 
— 0.00002 cos 4 d — . . . J 

abvolts per cm. (10) 

The term independent of 6 in formula (10) is 
(JPy2hop{- 0.06350) 
which is obtained from the series 


, r a® a^ a* 
(j Z2)2 2 ho P - 2274 ~ 32 g6 


This series is applicable for any value of s/a, 
and when s/a = 4 (s/d = 2) it gives 
-H 2^2 60 P X 0.063504 
= 6 oP«^X 0.12701 
as in the second term of equation (13). 

Since 61 contains only terms in cos 6, cos 2 6, etc., 
the total current due to 61 is zero, as is shown by the 
integral 

2ir 

J' cos n 6 d 6 = 0 ( 11 ) 

0 

The process is continued by calculating the currents 
62 , 63 etc. The series for IZ' will be composed of the 
terms independent of 6 in the various expressions 
similar to ( 10 ). 

Now IR — 2 TT a t ho - 2 a t ' 

= 60 P , (12) 

By dividing this into the series for IZ', we obtain the 
series for 

R'-\-jX' 

R 

The real terms give a series for R'/R. 

Thus, when s/d = 2, 

R'/R = 1 + 0.12701 0.10965 + 0.09699 

- 0.08435 Z16 - 1 - 0.0742 - 0.0653 

+ . . . (13) 

When s/d = 1.5 

R'/R = 1 -h 0.228727^- 0.17337 + 0.13619 

-- 0.10804 218 + 0.0860 2®® - 0.0684 22* 

+ . . . (14) 

When s/d = 1 

R'/R = 1 4 - 0.63530 2*.- 0.25686 2 ^ 4 - 0.15408 2i* 

- 0.09612*8 4- 0.0604 22® - 0.03812®* 

4- . . . (15) 
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Now, from equation (9), 

(16) 

when R is measured in absolute units. The principle 
that the value of skin effect depends on the value of 
f/i2 is self-evident for this type of circuit.. 

Equations (13) to (15) can be evaluated for values 
of I less than 1, that is, for values of VfIRde less than 
about 72 (Rdc in ohms per 1000 ft.). Note that in this 
calculation the a-c. resistance when the tubes are 
isolated is the same as the d-c. resistance, since the 
tubes are assumed to be very thin. 

Curves I, III and IV calculated as above for s/d 
= 1, 1.5 and 2 are plotted in Fig. 3 and are shown in 
comparison with test curves II and V, the data for 
which are given in Table VIII, of the paper by Kennelly, 
Laws and Pierce, loc. cit. 

The curves for the proximity effect of wires (defined 
as SV^isoiated) are not very diffe rent f rom those for 
tubes, when they are plotted on -y/f/Rde^ In Pig. 4 are 
plotted test curves described in Table V, Kennelly, 
Laws and Pierce, loc. cit., (s/d — 1.03,1.68, 6.6 and 
18), Table VI, Curtis, loc. cit., (s/d = 1.06,1.27,2.03 
and 3.0) and a calculated curve for s/d = 2.0 published 
by J. R. Carson.^ 

These curves should be of some use in estimating the 
proximity effect in tubes, especially when the tubes 
are thick. 

From the above it appears that there is opportunity 
for very useful measurements to be made of skin 
effect, spirality effect and proximity effect of tubular 
conductors as well as other types of conductors. The 
electrical engineering profession is much indebted to 
those who have made the tests so far published. These 
investigators have for the most part done their work so 
accurately that future tests, in order to add to our 
knowledge of the subject, must be made with very great 
precision and accuracy. Test results should not be 
presented as isolated results for certain sizes of con¬ 
ductor only, but they shopld be presented as general 
curves, applicable to all frequencies and all sizes of 
conductors or circuits of the specified shape. If there 
is any doubt in the minds of the investigators as to the 
propriety of doing this, they should remove such doubt 
by making a series of tests to check up the matter. 

In this connection, it is necessary to point out that 
the “penetration formula’' advocated by Middleton 
and Davis, loc. cit., is a formula which had been origi¬ 
nally calculated and intended for very high frequencies, 
and it is inaccurate and liable to give rise to misleading 
results if used for. large conductors at 60 cycles. This 
can be shown by plotting the results of the penetration 
formula alongside of the curve for solid wire in Fig. 1. 

In deriving the penetration formula for solid wire, 
one starts with the high-frequency, asymptotic formula 
(1) of this paper, first making it applicable to solid 
7. “Wave Propagation over Parallel Wires: The Proxiinity 
Effect,” by J. R. Carson, Philosophical Magazine, April, 1921, 
page 632. 


wires by putting t = r and o' = 0. Next, discard all 
the terms of the series in the bracket except the first 
two, thus obtaining the equation of the straight line 
which is the asymptote to the curve of R'/R. This 
involves considerable error at low frequencies, where 
the curve of R'/R departs from a straight line, as is 
seen in Fig. 1. But there is another error, or approxi¬ 
mation, still in the penetration formula. If R' is 
equal to the d-c. resistance of a tube of outer radius r 
and thickness t, 

= (IS) 

In order to compare this with (1), the reciprocal of 
(1) is expanded by the binomial theorem, assuming that 
m r is large, and the series is written 

1 -. 

' ' mr \/2 

The combined effect of the two approximations is 
found by plotting the results on PHg. 1. Besides 
giving actual errors for solid wires, the penetration 
formula as used by Middleton and Davis, loc. cit., 
(formula B), has the following disadvantages: 

In nai n g the constant 0.00384 for cables, it is assumed 
that the specific resistance of a mixture of copper and 
air such as the cable, is the same as the specific resistance 
of solid copper, but this is not the case. (This 
assumption is made also in Table II, Middleton 
and Davis, loc. cit.) By specifying the single con¬ 
stant 0.00384 for copper, no allowance is made for 
copper of low conductivity, or for changes in tem¬ 
perature, and these items are of considerable im¬ 
portance. By taking the penetration from the 
center line of the outside wires, an arbitrary assump¬ 
tion is made in order to make a few readings more 
consistent. The impression is given that the penetra¬ 
tion formula can be used to determine the skin effect 
ratio of tubes, which is not at all correct. 

The curves of Fig. 1 overcome the above disad¬ 
vantages of the high-frequency penetration formula. 

A 2,000,000-cir. mil cable, whose increase in resist¬ 
ance due to skin effect is of the order of 30 per cent at 
60 cycles, is evidently worth while redesigning in 
order to reduce the skin effect. The increase in cost 
of manufacture and installation of the lead-covered 
cable due to the larger outside diameter when designed 
as a tube must be balanced against the decrease in 
cost due to less copper being required for the same a-c. 
resistance. In order to make such a comparison it is 
necessary to have a method of determining the skin 
effect in various designs of tubular conductors, and 
curves such as those of Fig. 1, together with curves to 
give a correction for spirality effect provide such a 
method. (See Example III.) 

Care should be taken not to allow a cable carrying 
a heavy current to approach any magnetic material 
when precise measurements of the resistance loss are 
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being taken. If the cable is near a steel beam, or 
possbily even a number of nails in a wooden floor on 
which the cable might be lying, an appreciable increase 
in the effective resistance could be caused. 

It is to be hoped that further precise tests of skin 
effect will be made, so that the curves required in 
designing can be made more accurate and more 
complete. 

Example I 

Find the a-c. resistance at 60 cycles of a non-flexible 
lead for a 16,000-ampere resistance furnace. With 
certain types of furnace which have a long, narrow 
shape, it is necessary to construct such a lead 40 or 50 
feet long parallel to the furnace and about 6 feet away 
from it. The furnace is itself the return conductor, so 
that interlacing is impossible. 

First assume a round, solid conductor with average 
current density 1000 amperes per sq. in., that is, with 
15 sq. in. cross-section. 

= 0.00072 ohm per 1000 feet at 100 deg. cent. 

VT/^c = 288 and Vf/Raha = 1.59 
R'/R =1.59 vV + 0,25 = 3.07 by formula (1). 
The proximity effect ratio is 1.03, since s/d = 16 
(See Fig. 4). 

Therefore, the a-c. resistance of the solid, round 
conductor is 0.0023 ohm per 1000 feet. The a-c, 
resistance of a bundle of cables is practically the same 
as that of the solid conductor. The a-e. resistance of 
anynon-tubularformof conductor, such as a group of 
ventilated straps, is very much greater than the d-c. 
resistance and so it is worth while considering a tubular 
conductor, as in the following paragraph. 

Assume that the conductor is a tube of 12 inches 
diameter, made of copper sheet 0.35 inch thick. 
Section = 12,8 sq. in. 

Rdo = 0,00084 ohm per 1000 feet at 100 deg. cent. 
t/d = 0.029 
Vf/^c = 267 

Therefore, R'/R = 1.05 from Fig, 1. 

Since s/d — 6, the proximity effect ratio will be of the 
order of 1,1. (See Fig. 3). 

The a-c. resistance of the tube at 60 cycles is thus 
about 0.0010 ohm per 1000 feet. The tubular con¬ 
ductor is seen to have double the a-c. conductivity of the 
non-tubular form, although the weight is 15 per cent 
less. The weight could evidently be reduced still 
further. 

The large diameter of the tubular lead reduces the 
reactance and raises the power factor of the 60-eycle 
furnace load, which is sometimes desirable. If the 
heated air and the radiation from the furnace cause the 
lead to run too hot„th6 tubular shape is advantageous 
in that cool air from outdoors can be blown through it 
by a ventilating fan. 

Example II 

To estimate the a-c. r^istaiice of a flexible electric 
furnace lead for 30,000 amperes. 


First, if the lead is composed of a bundle of bare 
cables tied closely together, with the average current 
density in the copper equal to 1000 amperes per sq. in., 
the value of Rde for the lead will be 0.00036 ohm per 
1000 feet at 100 deg. cent. This depends directly on 
the fact that the cross-section of the copper is 30 sq. in. 
At 60 cycles 

Vl/^c= 408 and V77^ = 2.25 
R'/R = 2.25 Vt + 0.25 = 4.25 from formula (1). 
The spirality effect ratio will be comparatively small, 
being of the order of 1.2.. The proximity effect ratio 
for a three-phase circuit will not be greatly different 
from that for a return circuit indicated in Fig. 4. This 
ratio will also be small, being of the order of 1.03 if 
the leads are 6 feet apart, s/d being about 10. 

The a-c. resistance of the lead is therefore approxi¬ 
mately 0.0019 ohm per 1000 feet. 

Second, if the lead is designed as a hollow, flexible 
cylinder composed of 70 cables of 400,000 cir. mils each, 
held apart by 20-inch circular spacers, the total section 
of copper is 22 sq. in. Therefore, Rde = O.OOO50and 
Vf/Rdc = 346 at 60 cycles and 100 deg. cent. 

The cylinder made up of a single layer of cables is 
quite similar to a tube of thickness 0.72 inch or less so 
that t/d = 0.034. Therefore, from Fig. 1, R'/R 
= 1.20. The proximity effect ratio is about 1.2, as 
may be seen from Fig. 3, taking s/d =3.4 The spiral¬ 
ity effect ratio is of the order of 1.2 as for the more 
compact bundle of cables previously considered. 

The a-c. resistance of the flexible tubular lead is, 
therefore, approximately 0.00086 ohm per 1000 feet. 

It is seen therefore that the tubular lead, which has 
25 per cent less weight than the non-tubular form, has 
over twice as much a-c. conductivity. Since the 
tubular lead is very well ventilated, its weight could 
doubtless be cut down considerably. The exact dimen¬ 
sions used above are for an example only to show the 
method of estimating the a-c. resistance. 

The writer understands that this tubular form of 
flexible lead has been constructed and successfully 
used with electric furnaces and that it . is sufficiently 
flexible for the purpose. A little calculation will show 
that its reactance is enough less to increase the power 
factor of the furnace load appreciably. An easy 
method such as the one here given of estimating the 
greatly increased conductivity of tubular leads com¬ 
pared with more usual designs should help make them 
be applied more frequently. 

Example III 

To find the a-c. resistance at 60 cycles of a 2,000,000 
cir. mil cable both without and with a non-conducting 
core. 

Rde = 0.0054 ohm per 1000 feet. 

vT/Eo = 106 

R'/R = 1.29 for the coreless cable, from Fig. 1. 
Therefore the a-c. resistance is 0.0069 ohm per 1000 
feet, neglecting spirality effect. 
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If a 2,000,000-cir. mil tubular cable be wound on a 
non-conducting core 1,125 inches in diameter, the 
outside diameter, d, of the copper will be approxi¬ 
mately 1.96 inches. 

Therefore, t - 0.417 inch and t/d = 0.213 
As above, y/f/Rdc = 106 

and therefore, from Fig. 1, R'/R = 1.08. Thus the 
a-c. resistance is 0.0058 ohm per 1000 feet, neglecting 
spirality effect. 

The spirality effect ratio would be small for both the 
above cases since y/f/Rdc = 106 (See Fig. 2). 

Example IV 

To find the a-c. resistance at 25 cycles of a 2,000,000- 
cir. mil cable both without and with a non-conducting 
core. 

' Rdo = 0.0054 ohm per 1000 feet. 

■s/f/Rde — 68 

R'/R =. 1.063 for the coreless cable, from Fig. 1. 

Diameter of copper = 1.67 inches. Assume that a 
return conductor is at a distance of 8 inches, center to 
center. Then s/d = 4.8 and the proximity effect ratio 
is about 1.010 (See Fig. 4). The spirality effect at 25 
cycles is practically negligible (See Fig. 2). 

Second, assume that a non-magnetic core of 0.625 
inch diameter be provided, as recommended in Table 
XV, Middleton and Davis, loc. cit., for a 2,000,000- 
cir. mil cable at 25 cycles. The diameter of the copper 
is increased to 1.78 inches and from this 

i/d =0.324 

Now Vf/Rdo = 68 and therefore, 

J2'/i2 = 1.035 from Fig. 1. 

As before, the spirality effect is practically negUgible. 
The proximity effect ratio, as given by Fig. 3, is about 
1.016. The slight increase in proximity effect is due 
to two reasons. First, the value of s/d has been 
decreased to 4.6 and, second, a comparison of Figs. 
3 and 4 shows that the curves for tubes are slightly 
higher than those for wire, as would be expected from 
the nature of the problem. 

Providing a non-magnetic core as above has there¬ 
fore decreased the a-c. resistance 2.8 per cent as regards 
Fig. 1, increased the a-c. resistance 0.6 per cent as 
regards Figs. 3 and 4, and increased the dianaeter of the 
copper 6.6 per cent, thus increasing the surface for 
heat radiation slightly. 

From these results, it does hot seem to be worth while 
to put a non-magnetic core in a 2,000,000-cir. mil, 
26-cycle cable in order to reduce the skin effect, and 
still less worth while in a 1,500,000-cir. mil, 25-cycle 
cable as recommended in Table XV, Middleton and 
Davis^ loc. cit. The skin effect ratio of the latter cable, 
without a core is 1.03. 


Discussion 

E. W. Davis s Many learned and excellent papers have been 
presented before this society and other physical or technical 
societies, on the subject of skin effect in conductors carrying 
alternating currents. These papers have not, however, been 
interpreted for the average engineer to understand. 

For radio frequencies and small sized conductors, theoretical 
formulas have been checked and it has been assumed that these 
formulas would apply to larger conductors at the lower power 
frequencies. 

Except in the paper of Mr. W. I. Middleton’s and the speaker’s 
the data of tests conducted on actual commercial power cables 
at the low frequencies of 25 and 60 cycles have not been pub¬ 
lished as far as the speaker has been able to determine. 

Tables furnished by manufacturers or put out by engineers of 
purchasing companies calling for rope cores in power cables show 
a remarkably wide variation in the size of cores for the same 
working conditions. Each table is based on some theoretical 
mathematical formula that is probably quite as correct as the 
one worked out by Mr. Dwight. 

One of the simplest conceptions of skin effect and one that is 
quite universally used in elementary text books on electricity, 
is that of the depth of penetration of alternating current from the 
surface of a conductor. Most of us remember o\ir high school 
or college instructors saying that an alternating current travels 
on the outside of a conductor. Alexander Gray in ‘‘Absolute 
Measurements in Electricity and Magnetism” gives a very 
interesting discussion of this conception of skin effect. 

The experimental work of Mr. Middleton and the speaker in 
1921 was done on commercial power cables at commercial fre¬ 
quencies, for the purpose of furnishing engineers with specific 
experimental information on the subject of skin effect in power 
cables. The work was done for a specific purpose, and that 
purpose was accomplished. The results published are quite 
trustworthy for the range of sizes tested and at some later date 
we hope to continue our tests on even larger sizes of conductors. 

The constant 0.00384 used, and to which Mr. Dwight takes 
exception, was chocked, for the copper used in the actual con¬ 
struction of the cables. 

We do not necessarily recommend the rope cores given for the 
smaller sizes of conductors at 25 cycles, but include them in our 
paper merely as an example of what these cores should be, if used. 

A. S. Dana* I wish to call attention to some measure¬ 
ments which were made at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the year 1915, and which wei’e determined to a 
considerable degree of accuracy under the guidance of Dr. A. E. 
Kennelly. The results on a 7-strand, 19- and a 37-strand are , 
very different from those found by Middleton & Davis. The 
7-strand cable, as I understand it, in the Middleton & Davis^ ’ 
paper has a much smaller skin effect than a solid conductor 
cable of the same cross section. The mean value measmed by 
Davis 1.089 at 500 cycles, but that of a solid wire of approxi¬ 
mately the same copper cross section is 1.293, or the skin effect 
Mr. Davis found on a 7-strand cable was about 20 per cent less 
than that of the equivalent solid wire. Mr. Dwight ascribed 
t-big large difference to an error in Mr. Davis’ measurements. 
At frequencies above 1250 cycles and 60-cm. spacing of the return 
conductor Mr. P. H. Pierce found the skin effect of 7-strand 
cable was greater than the solid. I think Mr. Pierce in a pub¬ 
lication® previous to 1915 was the first to note and publish this 
effect. Dr. Kennelly desired me to check these measurements 
on 7-strand, and solid wire in 1915. I found that the skin effect 
of a 7-strand conductor is greater than that of the solid conductor 
above a certain frequency depending on the spacing of the return 
conductor, and the paper by Kennelly & Affel® at radio fre¬ 
quencies proved the same conclusion, and the cause was ascribed 
to the spirality effect. The spirality effect was later taken up 
in more detail and Mr. Dwight has gone stiU further. 
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I think it is generally considered that by stranding a con- more accurate results may be obtained, it is clear from the acconi- 
ductor the skin effect is reduced as the number of strajids is panying curves in Fig. 1 that the skin effect grows less as the 


increased (providing the number of strands is greater than 7). 
On the 19-strand and 37-strand cables we found this to be the 
case: the skin effect was less than in a solid conductor of the 
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FR£QUENCY-pps 

Fio. 1— Ei-’fkct op Stranding on Skin-Eppect 
.Separation approximately 00 cm., No. 0000 B & S Ooppor Oable. The* 
37-strand cable has smaller cross section than the others. Curve **37 Strand 
Oorroctod'* takes this into account. 

same cross section, and also the skin effect of the 37-strand was 
loss than the 19-strand. I have obtained permission from the 
Institute to publish these results from 60 to 5000 cycles since 
I think that they may be of value to other people interested in 
this problem. They appear in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Each 
cable was measured in the foi*m of a rectangle with three differ- 


number of strands is increased (above 7). Mr. Dwight^ cast 
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Pig. 3—Eppect op Stranding on Skin-Eppect 
Separation approximately 0.0 cm., No. 0000 B & S Copper Cable 

doubt on all the Middleton-Davis measurements and their 
conclusions, for the measurements of the same skin effect varied 
by 8 per cent. Those made by Pierce and myself were repro- 
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Pig. 2—Eppect op Stranding on Skin-Eppect 
Separation approximately 2.4 cm. No. 0000 B & S Copper Cable. 
Temperature of Cable—Solid, 20.3 deg. cent.; 7-Strand, 15.6 deg. cent.; 
19-Strand 27 deg. cent.; 37-Strand,29 deg. cent. 

ent spacings of the long sides. The effect of the return conductor 
was negligible at BO-om. spacing. 

Middleton & Davis, however, found just the opposite to be the 
case; i. e., the greater the number of strands at 500 cycles the 
greater the skin effect. It is not safe to draw general ooholu- 
ainns from these measurements since at higher frequencies where 
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Fig. 4—Skin Eppect op 7-Strand Copper Cable, 
211,700 ciR. mils 

Distance between wires—Curve A, 0.87 cm.; Curve B, 2.4 cm.; Curve 
C, 60.9 cm. 

ducible to better than 1 per cent and usually better than per 
cent. 

There is one thing more I would like to say—^it may be an 
unfortunate choice of words, but Mr. Davis sneaks of the none- 
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tration of the current as being only to a certain distance from 
the exterior of the conductor. This is not true, for the current 
goes to the center. However, it decreases at a great rate, 
starting from the circumference, and what is xisually meant is 



Fig. 5—Skin Effect of 19-Stranu Coffer CABiiE, 210,700 

CIR. MILS. 

Distaiico between wires—Curve A, 0.80 cm.: Curve B, 0.9cm.; 
Om’ve C, 2.45cm.; Curve D, 58.0cm. 

that a tube having a thickness equal to this “penetration” 
of which they speak, will offer the same resistance to direct 
current, that the complete solid conductor offers to alternating 
current. Furthermore, I believe in the Middleton-Davis tests 



0— Skin Effect op 37-Btband - Copper Cable, 198,200 
CIR. MILS. 

Distance betwreen wires—Curve A, 0.9 cm.,; Curye B, 2.6 cm.; Curve 
C, 59.1cm. 

they took solid conductors, coihputing this depth of penetration, 
or the equivalent conducting layer, and decided that the material 
inside this ring could be thrown away and rope substituted, 
giving approximately the same a-o. resistance. 


You will find that this may be practically true in some cases 
where the diameter of the conductor and the frequency are high, 
but at the lower frequencies, the conductor with the centei* 
removed would have a greater resistance than the completed 
conductor. 

For the benefit to those who care to use Gray’s formula which 
was employed by Middleton & Davis, I think it should be 
X)ointed out that this formula is an approximation and only for 
use when the diameter of the conductor is so large or the fre- 
quenc5’’ so high that the wire can be considei’ed a strip of infinite 
width, or a tube of very small thickness. This formula does 
not contain any sjmibol for the radius of the wire, and would 
lead one to think that the depth of the equivalent conducting 
layer is independent of the radius of the wire, and varies only 
with the frequency and the conductivity. Using the notation 
which Dr. Kennelly has used in the three papers I wish to 
call attention to the fact that the product of a X must be 6 or 
greater to use this formula with approximate accuracy. With 
the 2,000,000-cir. mil cable with an outside diameter of 1.625 in. 
in the Middleton & Davis paper at 60 cycles this product of 
aX is only about 3.42 instead of being greater than 6, hence 
that formula should not be used unless these conditions are 
understood, and only a rough result is desired. A formula for 
the equivalent skin thickness of any wire is given by Dr. KenneUy ^, 
page 790. In this the radius of the wire has an important part. 
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H. B. Dwiihtt In dealing with the problem of the skin 
effect in a conductor of a given form of cross-section, it is neces¬ 
sary to try to make all the measurements which have been made 
with that form of section, consistent with each other. There 
is no doubt that they ought to be consistent, for the phenomenon 
of skiTi effect in a non-magnetic conductor at high frequency is 
caused by a magnetic field of the same shape as that surrounding 
a similar conductor in a low-frequency test. 

The way in which high-frequency tests can be compared with 
low-frequency tests to see if they are consistent is to correct ^^em 
for frequency according to the “principle of similitude, de¬ 
scribed in the third and following paragraphs of my paper. 

Mr. E. W. Davis, in the second paragraph of his discussion, 
states that it has been “assumed” •that the same laws apply to 
high-frequency and low-frequency tests. The principle of 
similitude is not an assumption. The ivriter gave definite 
reasons for it in his A. I. E. E. paper in 1918 and Mr. J. Slepian 
published at the same time a conclusive mathematical proof of 
it. (Reference 1.) If, therefore, any one should wish to cast 
doubt on this principle, the burden of proof is on them, and they 
should show evidence, either mathematical or experimental, 
that the principle of similitude is not true. 

The question of whether the penetration formula should be 
used in connection with large conductors at commercial fre¬ 
quencies is best considered by usii^ a direct comparison between 
the results of this approximate formula and the correct results, 
as shown , in the Fig. 7. The range required for large 
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60-oyole cables is up to 30 per cent increase of resistance. In 
this range it can be seen that the penetration formula gives 37 
per cent increase of resistance where it should give 30 per cent. 
It gives 26 per cent where it should give 20 per cent, and it gives 
zero per cent where it should give 3 per cent. 

Such large discrepancies show that the penetration formula 



(Rdc IN OHMS PER 1000 FT.)' 


Fig. 7—Skin Efkbct in Solid Round Wire 

does not give a close approximation for the range considered. 
If a calculation is to be of use in deciding questions of design of 
large cables, it should not give errors as large as 7 per cent in a 
quantity which amounts to not more than 80 per cent. The same 
statement applies to test results having discrepancies between 
duplicate readings amounting to several per cent. 

The penetration formula was originally published by physicists 


who were discussing skin effect at high frequencies with increases 
in resistance of several hundred per cent. Under such condi¬ 
tions, the error due to the penetration formula is quite small. 

If a series of rope core sizes is to be chosen for 25-cycle and 
60-cyele cables, which shall be consistent with each other, the 
sizes of rope cores should have a definite relation to the improve¬ 
ment in skin effect obtained by using rope cores. The sizes 
of cores should therefore have a definite relation to the difference 
between the skin effect in the coreless cables, as given by the 
Bessel function formula, and the skin effect in the tubular 
conductors formed by the cables with cores, as given by Fig. 1 
of my paper. 

The sizes of cores will be very inconsistent if they are chosen 
as was done in the paper by Middleton and Davis, in accordance 
with skin effect values in coreless cables given by the penetration 
formula, and the incorrect assumption that the skin effect in¬ 
crease in resistance in the tubular conductors formed by the 
cables with cores, is zero per cent. 

It is rather surprising that Middleton and Davis made no 
measurements of the skin effect in cables with rope cores, for 
that is the type of conductor whose design they wore investigating. 

In making future skin effect tests, I would suggest, since 
accurate tests results are so hard to obtain, that the instruments 
be first cheeked by measuring the skin effect in solid round rods. 
This has been calculated, and the calculations checked closely 
by measurements all the way from 60 cycles to 100,000 cycles. 
After it has been shown in this way that the instruments give 
correct and precise results, they can be used to measure the skin 
effect in more complicated conductors, and the results would be 
considered trustworthy if the conditions of testing the solid 
rods and the other conductors were substantially the same. 











Heat Losses in Stranded Armature Conductors 

BY WALDO V. LYON 
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In the present paper, which is a continuation of one presented at the last annual convention, the author 
the method of compUx hyperbolic functions to the solution of the prohUm of heai losses in stranded conductors embedded 
in rectangular slots. In the preceding paper the discussion was confined to solid conductors and to those having an 
infinite number of strands. In the latter case, the insulation between the strands was assumed to have no appremable 
thickness. In the present paper, conductors are considered which have a finite number of strands separoM by imuMion of 
appreciable thickness. In the mathematiccd developmerU which is to follow, free use is made of the results obtains 

in the first paper. 


T he first step in the solution of the problem of 
heat ^osses in stranded armature conductors is 
to obtain an expression showing the relation 
between the currents in adjacent strands. If two 
strands are adjacent at any point, they are adjacent 
throughout their length. If the conductor is turned 
over in the end connection, the strand &, which is above 
a in one coil side, is below o in the next coil side. Fig. 1. 
The difference in pressure per half turn between these 
two strands is that between the lowest element of h 
and the highest element of a. If the conductor is 
turned over in the end connection, in the next half 
turn, this difference is between the lowest element of a 
and the highest element of 6. The difference inpressure 
in each of these is cases given in equations (6d) and (6r). 
By the proper substitution, these equations can be 
written in terms of the currents in the adjacent strands 
and the current in the slot below them. See equations 
(7a) and (7b). These two equations are similar in 
form. Between the points at which the strands are 
joined together, the sum of all of these half-turn differ¬ 
ences in pressure must be zero. This equation, (8), 
may be written in following form: 

(Icr(p+i) — I ip) ~ 


first term in each is the vector difference between the 
currents in adjacent strands. The coefficients of 
the second terms are the same when the number of 
strands, m, increases without limit and there is no 
insulating space, a, between them. It is further 
shown that the vector constants, Jo, are identical in 
the two equations. This similarity suggests that the 



Fia. 1 


currents in the strands of the stranded conductor may 
be equal to those in corresponding divisions of a solid 
conductor of the same depth. In the latter case, 
the imaginary strands would of course not be sepa¬ 
rated. (Fig. 2.) 

Such proves to be the case provided the hyperbolic 
angular depth, jS d, of the solid conductor has a certain 
value. This value is determined by the relation 
(Equation lOa): 



where ot is calculated for the embedded portion of 
the winding. Compare this with the fundamental 
equation (1) in the preceding paper which for the case 
of infinitesimal strands may be written in the follow- 



Fig. 2 


ing form: 

, , (dx)^ fT I 

w dxdc - 7 — Uo + 

^ + ^ , 
where a is also calculated for the embedded portion 
of the winding only, and h and U are respectively the 
length of the armature core and the length of an end 
turn. Notice that these equations are similar. The 

Presented by tide only at the 10th MidwirUer Convention of the 
A. I. E. E., New York, N. Y., February 15-17, 1922. 




Were it not for this relation between the currents 
in the two cases the completion of the solution would 
be much more difficult. The re^on is that the current 
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up to any strand in the stranded conductor must be 
determined by a summation of vector quantities where¬ 
as in a solid conductor the current up to any point 
may be obtained by integration, a much simpler process. 
The current in any strand may also be obtained by 
integration between the proper limits. 

This equality of the currents in a stranded conductor 
and a . solid one recalls the equality of currente and 
of voltages that exists in an artificial transmission line 
and a smooth line when there is a certain relation 
between their constants. 

We are now in a position to determine the expressions 
for the resistance drop in either the top or bottom 
strand of a conductor. It is only in the case of strands 
of infinitesimal thickness that the expressions are the 
same. Compare equations (13b) and (14b) with equa¬ 
tion (7)' in the preceding paper. They are identical 
except that M and N in the preceding paper are re¬ 
placed by similar functions, M' and N' and that there 
are terms involving T' and S' which would disappear 
if the number of strands, m, were infinite and there 
were no insulating space, a, between them. We 
must also derive expressions for the pressure acting 
in conductors below a given one due to flux within 
the latter. These expressions are given in equations 
(15b) and (16b). These expressions are identical with 
the corresponding ones for solid or finely laminated 
conductors except that N' replaces iV, that T' replaces 
to which it reduces if there are an infinite number 
of laminations with no space between them, and that 
there is an added term involving S', a pure imaginary, 
which depends upon the insulating space between the 
laminations. 

Having determined these four pressure equations, 
the determination of the heating loss or of the leakage 
impedance follows precisely the same procedure that 
was used in the preceding paper. 

The author wishes to point out again a fact which 
he believes is not generally appreciated. A finely 
stranded conductor with the strands continuous 
throughout the whole coil will have a resistance ratio 
equal to that of a single finely stranded half turn of 
one half its depth, provided the coil has an even number 
of turns and the end connections are turned over on 
one side only. For conductors up to about one inch 
in depth, the alternating-current resistance is then but 
1 or 2 per cent heater than the direct-current resistance. 

Mathematic^ Analysis 

The description of windings considered follows. 
The embedded portions of the wibding are in open 
reactangular slots; there are two coil sides per slot; 
the pitch is either full or fractional; each coil side has 
n layers or conductors, and each layer has m laminations 
or strands; the strmds bccupy the same relative pdsi- 
tions throughout the eftibedded portion of any half 
turn; the strands are arranged one above the other and 
have equal rectangular cro^-sections; the strands are 


separated by insulation of uniform thickness; when the 
conductors are turned over or twisted in the end con¬ 
nections it is done in such a manner that any strand 
occupies the same relative position with respect to the 
bottom of the conductor of which it is a part that it 
does with respect to the top of the successive half 
turn; the coil as a whole is not turned over in the end 
connection; strands of any conductor may be joined 
at the beginning and end of a half turn, a full turn, or 
of a complete coil; the end connections may be turned 
over on neither side, on one side, or on both sides. 

The strands are designated by the subscripts q p. 
The q p strand is the p strand of the q conductor. The 
number of the strand may be counted from the bottom 
of the conductor of which it is a part, in which case the 
order of the strands is said to be direct, or from the top 
of the conductor of which it is a part, in which case the 
order of the strands is said to be reverse. Thus in a 
winding whose strands are continuous throughout a 
whole coil and whose end connnections are turned over 
on both sides the strands are in the direct order in one 
coil side and in the reverse order in the other coil side 
of the same coil. The number of the conductor is 
always counted from the bottom of the coil side of 
which it is a part. 

The armature currents are assumed to be balanced. 
In the end connections the r. m. s. current density 
throughout any strand is assumed to be constant. 
In the embedded portion of the coil the r. m. s. current 
density in any strand is variable. This vector r. m, s. 
current density in the embedded portion of the q p 
strand is: 

- ^ f T ^ ^ cosh a X 

• ” wd I m gjjjjj ad 


f ad , \ ad , 

— IhQv -tanh - 75 — cosh a x 

^ w 2m 


sinh a a; \ 
. m J 


c'is the vector r. m. s. current density at points x 
centimeters from the bottom of the pq strand; d is 
the net depth* of the conductor; d/m is the depth of 
one strand; w is the width of the conductor or strand; 
Iqp is the current in the q p strand; hqp is all of the 
current in the slot helm the q p strand; 


. _ .• Sir^wf . 




1. See: Heat Losses iu the Conductors of Alternating- 
Current Machines presented at Annual Convention A. I. E. B., 
June 1921. (Equation (4). For solid conductors like the q p 
slarand 7 o is all of the current in the slot below the conductor 
considered.) 

2. The net depth of the conductor is the depth it would have 
if the insulation between the strands were of zero thickness. 
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where / is the frequency, w, the width of the conductor, 
and s, that of the slot, and p is the resistivity of the 
material of the conductor at the working temperature, 
p is assumed the same for every strand. 

The current densities at the bottom, center and top 
of the qp strand are respectively c apt, Ctpc and Cspi. 
Substitution in equation ( 1 ) shows that 
Since x = O, 

ad 


element of the (p + 1) strand of the same conductor. 
For strands numbered in the reverse order this same 
difference is that between the pressures in the lowest 
element of the p strand and in the topmost element of 
the (p + 1 ) strand. The total difference in pressure 
between these adjacent elements must be zero between 
the points at which the strands are joined. 

For strands numbered in the direct order this dif¬ 
ference in pressure, Dd, for a half turn is 


m 

wd 


Since x = 


Since'a; = 


rn m Da = ^ p Ca (p + i) 6 + ^2 (p + i) ^ 


■» 


a d 
2 m 

sinh ^ - 


m / r oid .X. ad 

t ~ —-coth — 

w d \ m m 

+t®”** §^-) w 


— p Cdpi + ^2 p Iflp 


C Spt — 


+ /6a(pW-^tanh-|A I ( 4 a) 

It is shown in the paper already referred to that the 
flux, 0flp, within the embedded portion of any solid 
conductor, the qp strand for example, due to current 
within the conductor, or example, and to all of 
the current in the slot below it, which in this case is 
I bap, is , 

where h is the length of the armature core. The flux, 
<^«, between the g Cp + l) and the gp strands is 

4 ir h d f 

l6q(p+i), - 

which may be written in a form similar to equation ( 5 ). 
a is the thickness of the insulation between the strands 

The proper combination of these five equations, wz., 
(2), (3), (4), ( 5 ) and ( 5 a) will give the heat loss in w 
of the types of stranded conductors we are considering. 
The leakage reactance due to flux within the embedded 
portion of the conductor may also be found. 

Relation' between the Currents in ^jaobnt 
Strands op the Same Conductor 
For strands numbered in the direct order, the difr 
ference in pressure between adjacent elements of ad¬ 
jacent strands is the difference in pressure between that 
in the topmost element of the p strand and the bottom 


I 7 P T OL w yw \ 

h and h are respectively the lengths of the armature core 
and of the end connections for a half turn. The second 
term in each parenthesis is the resistance drop in the 
end connections. The third term in the second 
parenthesis is the drop in pressure in the g p strand 
due to the flux The reactance drop in the end 
connections due to internal leakage flux is neglected, i, e.* 
the current density is assumed to be uniform in each 
strand of the end connections. 

Substitute equations ( 2 ) and ( 4 ) in equation (Sd) 

( ca 


- !i + I) a o + tanh|A) 


+ I2 IQ ip + 


\ r Oid, iu d 

‘>J . 0 

+ Ji/n.tanh + j, I„ j 


but 

Thus: 


rk 


I hip ~~ I hi ip + 1) I tp 


—^ ^ ~ "h I2 y {I fl ip + i)~ ^**•) 
sinh ' 


- Ji/n (, + 1) ( a 0 + 2 tanh-|^) (6a) 

For strands numbered in the reverse order the pressure 
difference. Dr, for a half turn is: 

Dr, = ^ p Cd (p + 1) t 4 * h p Iq ip+ 1) 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 


• / fftr r Oi d \ 

wT • ““) 

— (h p Ctpt + h P ItpJ 


Substitute as before 


n _ ^ 

Uf, — j o 

AM • 


IT ad ad 

IiIq + i) —— cotn —— 
m m 


+ hlbQ (p + i) tanh 2^ ^2 Jo (p + 


-ZxJj 


Now 

Thus: 


Q! a + tanh + ia Zap 


Jdflp = -fbff (p + 1) + Ja (p + 1) 




m 

• k 

_ j. ^ ( “ “ + 2 tanh |A) I/., (7.) 

[ Cgd ' 

I m 

+ ~~ 1^ a Or + 2 tanh ^ (It em + /a) 


/>r = 


wd 


(«a + 2taiih||-)l 


Between the points at which the strands are joined 
together the sum of all of these differences in pressure 
in adjacent half-turn elements, viz., S (Dd + Dr), must 
be zero. In general this sum may be written in the 
form 


- w d 


+ ii/t»p-^ ( a a + 2 tanhM (6b) 

P 

In equation (6a) /la (p + 1) = Itai + S I^p; 

where the first part is the current in the slot below the 
q conductor and the second part is the current in the q 
conductor below its (p -h 1) strand. In equation 

p 

(6b) IbQp = IbQm + /a - S7«p where the first part 

is the current in the slot below the q conductor, the 
second part is the current in the q conductor and the 
third part, as before, is the current in the q conductor 
from the first strand to the p strand inclusive. 

With these substitutions, equations (6a) and (6b) 
become 

f ad 


*+■ ^2 I (7 a <p + a) — 7flp) 


a a 

( m 

sinh SL 


^ ^ (7 a (p + 1) — 7 flp) 
^(aa + 2tanh|i)/. 


- — (aa + 2tanh ) S I,, = 0 (8) 

where 7o is the sum of the IbQis and the (-IbQm 
— IqYs divided by 2n, that is in general 

7o = (IbQl — IbQm — Iq) 

We will now calculate the values of h for the cases 
that we wish to consider. 

Case 1. Strands joined at the beginning and end of 
each half turn. For the q conductor of the upper coil 
side 

7o = (g-l)7 + w7^ 

The first part of 7o is the current in the upper coil side 
below the q conductor and the second part is the current 
in the lower coil side which in general differs in phase 
by an angle 0. There are n conductors in each coil 
side. The current in each conductor is 7 amperes 
{Iu=D^ 

Case 2. Strands joined at the beginning and end of a 
whole turn but not turned over in the end connection. 
For the g conductor of the coil: 

7o = 1/2 { (g-1) 7 H-w7Zi-1-(g-1) 7 1 
= (g - 1) 7-I-w/2 7/j9 

Case 3 . Strands joined at the beginning and end of a 
whole turn and turned over in die end connection. For 
the g conductor: 

7o = 1/2 { (g - 1) 7 + « 7 /J_- (g - 1) 7 - 7 } 


7o = -7/2-h 


nl/d 


Case 4. Strands joined at the beginning and end of a 
whole coil of n turns. End connection not turned over on 
either side. « 

. Cose 5. Strands joined at the beginning and end of a 
whoU coil of n turns. End. connections turned over on 
one side only. The order of the strands in the first. 
Or lowest^ conductor of the unner coil, side is direct. 
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that of the next half turn is reverse. The strands in 
the second conductor of the upper coil side are in the 
reverse order while those in the next half turn are in 
the direct order. 

In general 


c'(p + i)e — c'pc => (A' sinh p/m jd d 


+ B' cosh p/m j 8 d) 2 sinh -S — 
' ^ ^ 2 m 


Thus: 


r^+i-I'p = 


(A' sinh p/m ^ d 


+ B' cosh p/m jS d) 

The current in this conductor up to and including the 
p part is 


^ I + „ r, y>d -hr . .. 

I p+ 1 - I'p = — - 3 -T-(A' sinh p/m ^d 

+ (,n/e + 2-2-l) + (-nie-S “ 

-l + 3)+etc. . . +B'coshp/m^rf) 

^ The current in this conductor up to and including the 
1 ( p part is 

\ in/^d-l) + i-n/d-l) ^ p_^ 

+ (w/d-1).+(-%/1) etc. [ I wc'dx = w/^iA'smhp/m ^d 

(a) n an even number -f B' cosh p/m ^d)-w/^B' 

•^0 “ “ We will now show that these values of current can 

(b) n an odd number Ije made to satisfy the relation that has been established 

Jo = — 1/2 + 1/2 / 6 between the currents in adjacent strands of the actual 

Case 6. Strands joined at the beginning and end of a conductor. Substitute these values of (J'p + i — J'p) 
whole coil of n turns. End connections turned over on p ■ 

bodi sides. In the upper coil side the strands are all and Zip' in equation (8). That is assume that the 
in the direct order while in the lower coil side they are ^ . . . 


all in the reverse order. 


^0 = ^ 2 ('^11 + («-!)-(«- 1 ) - 1 ) I 


= - J/2 + 


nl / d 


currents in the imaginary strands of the solid conductor 
are exactly equal to the currents in the corresponding: 
strands of the actual conductor 


M. 

w d 2 sinh^ 2 m 
m jS d 
2m 


Consider a solid conductor of the same width, w, ^ ' ^m . 

and same net depth, d, but which has an angle jS instead , a, > ^ i. / ocd 

of a. The current density in this conductor is (A' sinh p/m ^ d + B' cosh p/m ^ d) - — 

c = A' cosh |5 x + S' sinh px d\ d / d \ 

Imagine that this solid conductor is divided into m (aa + 2 tanh -S —) h - — — ( a a + 2 tanh — )' 


equal parts, i. e., strands, in the same manner that the 
actual conductor is divided. The difference between 
the currents in the (p + 1 ) arid p strands is 

' v, /3 d 




, sinh -g— 
wd 2m 


But c'(p + 1 ) c - c'pc = ( A' cosh ^ — - 

+ S' sinh ^ jS d ) 

— ( A' cosh ^ jS d 

\ w 


^ C '(p +. l) 0 e ^ 

(See equation 2 ) 

cl, P + a ^ 


w/jd ^ A' sinhp/w jS d + S'cosh p/m jd d — S'^ 

= 0 ( 8 a) 

This equation ( 8 a) is satisfied if: 


2sinh2 

w d 2 m 

m jS d 
2 m 


+ S' sinh 


1/2 


8 d 

Expand in terms of p/m ^ d and giving 

^ Til 


--^(a'a + 2tanh-|^)w//3 = 0 (9a) 

id: 

— 9LA. ( aa + 2 tanh ) Jo 

m \ 2 m / 

+ -^( ad + 2tanh = 0 (9b) 

These conditions readily reduce to 
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Traiisaotions A. I. E. E. 


« 5 . + tanh#A^ 

/oj 2m \ 2 2m J 

sinh^-^-T^ (10a) 

2m a_d^ 

m I ^2 
ad h 
sinh w, 

and B' = ^Iwlo (10b) 

If the total current in the conductor, actual or 
equivalent, is J, the vector constant A' is determined 
as in the preceding paper. 

A / _ Q U.A ^ _r \ 


sinh ? 7 


) (10c) 


By equation (3) the current in the p strand is 
sinh ^ ^ 


wd 

m 

2m 

fid 

2 m 

_ wd 

sinh /3 d 

2 m 

m 

pd ■ 

2 m 

iSd + B'sinh 
m 


= 2 sinh 


cosh ——|S d 
_ m 

sinh jS d 


— Jo tanh cosh ——iS d 

U Tffb 


+ Jo sinh ^ jS d 


The current in the conductor below the p strand is 


2 /.-/ 


w c' dx 


= w/ /3 ^ A' sinh — ~ ffd + B^cosh ^ ^ ^ d— Bi^ 

sinh ——i jS d 
_ _ m 

sinh jSd 

— Jo tanh - 4 ^ sinh /3 d 

XU f7c» • 

+ Jo cosh ^ /3 d— Jo (12) 

m 

The total current below the q p strand of the actual 
conductor is 

P-i 

IbV + Jap> 

^ 1 


where J^a is the current in the slot below the q con¬ 
ductor. 

If the current in any conductor and all of that below 
it in the slot are given the copper loss in the conductor 
may be calculated as described in the preceding paper. 
We are thus able to calculate the copper loss in any 
strand of any conductor. This method of calculation 
is far too laborious and we shall content ourselves with 
calculating the loss for a half turn (Case 1), a single 
turn (Cases 2 and 3) or for a single coil (Cases 4, 5 and 
6 ).' To do this it is necessary to obtain expressions 
for the voltage drop per half turn in the top element^ 
of the top strand, in the bottom element^ of the bottom 
strand and the voltage drop due to flux within a single 
conductor in all conductors below it. 

The voltage drop per half turn in the topmost ele¬ 
ment of the q p strand due to resistance and leakage 
below the g (p + 1 ) element is, 

7 .7 

h P Cqpt + h P lop + hp i 69 (p + l) Oi a 

The third term in this expression is the voltage drop 
due to flux within the insulation—of thickness a —^that 
is immediately above the q p strand. ' It is necessary 
to include this term in order that the voltage expressions 
about to be derived will be similar in certain respects 
to the general equation ( 8 ) for the currents in the 
strands. 

By equation (4a) this reduces to 
a d 

/i, 

^ ^ \ sinh / 

m 

+ J.I»(,+ .)'^(ao + tenh^) • 

The voltage drop per half turn in the topmost element 
of the top strand of the q conductor of the upper coil 
side due to resistance and leakage flux below this ele¬ 
ment is, 

a d 

.7 w , k \f 


drop = p 


m , k \f 

■ dT + IT 

sinh ^ 

(c«a + tanh|^) 


This pressure is used when the strands are numbered 
in the direct order. The loss in pressure per half 
turn in the lowest element of the bottom strand of the 
q p conductor due to resistance and leakage flux below 
this element is: 

h P CQpb + ^2 P lip 
3. Due to resistance and flux below it. 
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By equation (2) this reduces to : 

.a d 

\ / 
m 




( w Ij \ 

\ sinh.^ / 

w 


ip 


- 1 


bip 


a d 
m 


tanh 


a d 
2 m 


The loss in pressure per half turn in the lowest 
element of the bottom— i, e. the qi —strand of the q 
conductor of the upper coil side due to resistance and 
leakage flux below this element is. 


drop = p 


m 
w d 


h 


a d 

( m Jl_\ 

sinh / 

m 


-I 


bQl 


ot d 
m 


^ a a 


+ tanh 


a d 


2 m 


"f“ Ibil 


a d 
m 


ffi 


a a 


(14) 

This pressure is used when the strands are numbered 
in the reverse order. The equation is written in this 
form so that it will be similar to equation (13) . When the 
strands are continuous from one half turn to the next 
and the end connection is turned over between suc¬ 
cessive half turns the top strand of one half turn be¬ 
comes the bottom strand of the next half turn. Thus 
in equations (13) and (14) the I am is the same as I n. 
The flux in the q conductor is, 


<I>Q = (^«3» + d>a) 


By equations (5) and (5a) this is. 


w <xd I . ^ <x d ^ .r I o T 


btp) 


+ a a S (Jffp + Ibip) 

1 


m 


j 0) wd 


h 


a d 
m 

a d 


m 

-f- '2 I hip —— 
1 ^ m 


■ ( (X a tanh ) 
\ 2m / 

(^oca 


+ 2 tanh 


a d 
2 m 


■)1 


The summation in the second term in this expression 
for the flux may be written, 

S^ Jbffi 4* 0 

“h <n 

+ Jftffl + I if}- Iq2 
4-/dsi “H Ttfi + 4" J «8 

Ibai A" ^ Itp 


»»—1 

4- IbQi 4" S lap 
1 

m—l p —1 \ 

— mlbQi A S S lip ) 

Prom equation (8) we have, 

oid, ( ,04. X. y-L 

4 Of a 4- 2 tanh-g:^^ )2lap 

a d 

(xdT “ZT ) 


m 




m 


sinh 


m 


a d 
m 


(aa + 2tanh|^) 


If the (m — 1) equations for the adjacent strands are 
added together we have, 


a d 
m 


^ a a 


4- 2 tanh 


d d 
2m 


p —1 

S S lap 
1 . 1 


a d 


~ (—+ 4 “) 

' sinh ““ h f ■ 


m 


(«i - 1) a a 4- 2 tanh h 


Therefore the flux in the q conductor when the strands 
are numbered in the direct order is, 


1 W 7 




ad 

+ (TiX^3- + -r )»--'■■> 


- (w - 1) 


m 

a d 
m 


I a a + 2 tanh Jo j (15) 


If the strands are nunibered in the reverse order, 
so that the first strand is at the top and the ?wth strand 
is at the bottom, the current in the conductor below 

p m 

the g p strand is J - S J apt and the 21 bsp is now: 

1 . 1 


2 IbQp = IbQm -\r I — I 
1 


ai 


4" J bim 4" J ” {Iqi I Qi) 

P 

4" Jl>flin + J — S Jffp 

4* . . . ... 

4" Ib^m 4" J ■“ J 

m—lp 

~ 771 (J b “I” J) 2 2 I Qp — I 

1.1 

, m—lp 

= W Jbflw4- (w-1) J- 2 2 lap 

11 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 


Therefore the flux in the a conductor when the strands making the substitutions given in equations (17) and 

* _ . 1 • - T J..T__ 


are numbered in the reverse order is 


+ tanh 


1 m , -r oid / _ , oid \ 

<f>Q — — p — -y- £ 1 I ———I ct OL tanh « I 
^ j 03 w d m \ Im f 

H- i a a + 2 tanh ? (m Ihim -k (w — 1) I) 

MX ^Wi / ' 

a d 

- ( -+ -r-) (i««- x«) 

m 

+ (m- l)-^(aa+ 2tanh|A)z.j(16) 

The loss in pressure as derived in equations (13) and 
(14) and the flux within a conductor depend upon the 
current in the top strand and the difference between the 
currents in the top and bottom strands. The current 
in the p strand is determined by equation (11). 

The current in the top strand numbered in direct 
order, is /««,. 

, m— 1/2 o j 
o j ; cosh -— P ® 

I qm = ^ sinh (I - ■ , A - 

2 w \ sinh /3 d 


(18), and remembering that the Iqm in (17) is the same 
as Iqi in (14). We will also make the substitution 
shown in equation ( 10 a). 

Equation (13) becomes: 

/ a a . , ^ ad \ 


( a a 

— 

wa ‘ 


■ + tanh 


cosh ^ ~ 


m 

sinh 0 d 


— Jo tanh cosh ^ m ~ ^ ^ 


+ Jo sinh ^ ^ ^ ) 


Expand in terms of /? d and 


Likewise: 


Thus: 


sinh )3 d 


- - 2 sinh* 


■-h 2 Jo) 


jSd 
tanh 2 m 


coth j3 d 


( aa 

T ^ V 2 
laCtd - 


+ tanh 


+ (Z.-/.)«<i(-| 2 - + tanh|i-) 
+ (Z + Jfc) a rf . 1 


Equation (14) becomes: 

/ aa 




coth jS d 


"j” Jo a d 




= 28mh’-||rz(coth /J(icoth|^-l) 

+ Zo(tanh-^ coth^-l) j (17) 


— (Jt + Jo + ■?) «<^ ^—2— 2m ) 

+ J 6 ad.-^j 


Equation (15) becomes: 


J«i ~ 2 sinh 2 ^ sinh jSd 

- Zo ( tanhcoth ^ - 1) j 

Thus: 

(Z,„ - Z«) = 2 sinh* ^ j” (Z-+ 2 Z.) 

(tanh -^ coth-H - 1) ] (**) 

The pressure equations which determine the resist¬ 
ance and reactance drops, mz, equations (13) to (16) 
inclusive are in terms of these currents in the top and 
bottom strands in addition to. the conductor cuwent 
and the current Jo. We will rewrite these equations, 


tanh-P ^ 

2 m 

+ (Z»- Z,) 2ma(j(-^-+tanhjA) 

+ Za<i .-^1 


Equation (16) becomes: 

A, - A- -A (if - 

^ H 0 ) w d 


(J + 2Jo) 


( aa 
2 


4 - tanh 
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+ (Ib -\- lo + I) a d2m + tanh ^ 


+1 ad . 


a a 
~2~ 


( 16 a) 


In each of these four equations h is the current in the 
slot below the conductor in question. 

The writing of these equations is much simplified 
if we let: 


h 


l\ “h ^2 


a d 


/ aa 
\ 2 


tanh 


a d 
2 m 


tanh 


^d 


coth jSd 


h 


h + li 


a d 


f aa 
\ 2 


2 m 

= M' = Jlf/H-yM/ 
ad \ 


tanh 


2 m 


tanh 


13d 


2 tanh 


j 8 d 


h 


1% + li 


a d2m^- 


2 m 

= N' =Nr'+jN/ 
ad \ 


tanh 


2m . 
T' = T/+jT/ 


I, is the average sum of the (I 1bYs in equation . 
(13a) and the Ib s in equation (14a) taken in the 
proper combination. 

Case 1 . I ,=: I ^ (q — I ^ n /_d) I upper coil side 
= (g + w /_0 ) J upper coil side 

= qI lower coil side 

Case 2 . I, = 1/2 { [7 + (g -1 + «/ 0 ) j] 

+ [j“+(g-l)7]} 

= (g + n/2 /_d) I 

Cases. 7. = 1/2 { [7+(g- 1 +%/_d) 7 ] 

+ [(g-i)/]} 

= (g-l/2 + w/2/^)7 

Case 4. 7, = 1/n S (g -h n/2 / 6) I 

- ( ”2 ^ +«/2/l) I 

Case 5. /, = g ^ F (1 H" ^ (C) 

+ a + n/J) + (1 + 1 ) , . 

+ (1 + 2 -+- » / d ) + ( 2 ) + etc. n J 


ll ^ or . S ir^ 03 f j 

—j —p-y~ a d a a = S' = J -r ——~ d a 

tl + t2 f> S 

and (h + is) = 72 (the d-c. resistance of a half 
turn) 

These equations may now be rewritten in simplified 
form. The resistance drop per half turn in the top 
element of the top strand of a conductor (13a) becomes: 

drop = B [/Jlf' + + a.- 7.) 

+ (Z + /»)SV2] (13b) 

If the strands are turned over in the end connectioi^ 
the resistance drop per half turn in the bottom element 
of the foregoing strand, which is now the lowest in 
the conductor (14a) becomes: 

drop = B [/K' + _(/» + /„ + /) 

+ 7,372] ( 14 b) 

The average resistance drop per half turn for the 
six cases considered is obtained from these two equa¬ 
tions. By definition 7o has such a value that the term 
involving T' in this average resistance drop is zero in 
every case. In order to simplify the expression we 
will let 7, represent the coefficient of jS 72* The 
average resistance drop per half turn is: 

av. drop =B + ) (19) 


The first term within the parenthesis is the current 
in the conductor plus the current below the first con¬ 
ductor of the upper coil side (13b). The second term 
is the current below the first conductor of the lower 
coil side (14b). This is zero. The third term is the 
current below the second conductor of the upper coil 
side (14b). The fourth term is the current in the 
conductor plus the current below the second conductor 
of the lower coil side (13b). Notice that this expression 
for 7, may be written: 

I. = + + 

+ + + .... 

+ (2 n- 1 - 1 - w / ^) ^ 7 

T". =2 ( 2 g- 1 -f-n/.^)7 

7 . = W/ 2 H-w/ 2 / J) 7 

Case 6 . 7, - 1/wS (g- 1/2 + n/2 / 6) I 

1 ,. 

= (n /2 + w/2/J9) 7 

The pressure acting in all conductors below the g 
conductor due to flux within the latter is j o>(l>q. 
Written in the simplified form this (15a) becomes: 

drop = 72 [ (7/2 -f lo) TST' + (h - Jo) T' + 7/2 S'] 

(15b) 

If the strands are turned over in the end connections, 
the pressure due to flux within. the next succeeding 
half turn (16a) becomes: 
drop = 7? t - (7/2 + UN' + db + Jo + I) T' 

+ 1/2 S' (16b) 
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-I 


Reference to the preceding paper shows that these 
pressure expressions are similar to those already derived 
for solid and finely laminated conductors except for 
the added terms involving S'. M' replaces M^ N' 
replaces N and T' replaces The expressions 

become identical in the limiting case of an infinite 
number of strands with no insulation between them. 

Calculation op Copper Loss 
The method of calculation 's the same as that used 
in the preceding.paper. 

Case 1. When the strands are joined at the begin¬ 
ning and end of a half turn the copper loss in the half 
turn is symbolically: 

\os& = I .R(IM' ■hh/2N' + L2S') 

+ J, . R [ (1/2 + Is/2) N' + 1/2 S'] 

In this case notice* that It == Iq 
The first term is the power loss due to the current in 
the conductor and the resistance drbp in the topmost 
element of the topmost strand. The second term is 
the power due to the cmrent in the slot below this 
conductor and to the pressure acting on it produced by 
the flux within the conductor. Expanding this expres¬ 
sion gives: 


power 




The first term is R I^ M/^ The sum of the second 
and fourth terms is R l lbN/ cos 06- The fifth 
term is RI b^ N/ and since is a pure imaginary the 
sum of the third and sixth terms is zero. The expres¬ 
sion for the power may be written:. 

loss = R [P Mr' + (I . Ib cos 06 + h^) Nr'] 

The phase angle 06 is between the current, J, in 
the conductor and the total current, Ibt in the slot 
below it. Here the letters I and 16 represent the 
numerical values of the currents. 

If this copper loss due to alternating current is 
divided by the loss due to the same amount of direct 
current, we obtain the ratio of alternating to direct- 
current resistance. 

(a) The ratio of alternating to direct current resist¬ 
ance for a single half turn is: 

K = {Mr' + [ (16/1)“ + Jb/I cos 06] iVr'} 

(b) The average resirtance ratio for a one-cbil-side- 
per-slot winding having » layers is: 


= Mr' + ( 


4 — 1 

3 


cos 0 


)Wr' 


0 is the phase angle, between the currents in the 
upper and lower coil sides. 

If the strands are joined at the beginning and end 
of a whole turn the loss ratio is a little more difficult 
to calculate inasmuch as the losses in the two half 
turns are different. There are two cases to consider, 
one in which the end connections are not turned over 
and one in which they are turned over. 

Case 2. Strands joined at the beginning and end 
of a single turn; end connections not turned over. 
The heating loss in the whole turn may be expressed 
symbolically as: 

loss = 2 J . R (J M' -h Io/2 N' + Is S'/2) 

+ It' . R [ (1/2 -H Jo) N' + ih' - ltd T' 

-h 1/2 S'] 

4 - lb" . R [ (1/2 + lo) N' + ih" - lo, T' 

+ I/2S'] 

The first term is the power due to the current in the 
conductor and the resistance drop in the top element 
of the top strand of the turn. The second term is the 
power due to the current, Ibt below the upper half 
turn and the pressure produced by the flxix within this 
half turn. Similarly the third term is the power due 
to the current, Ib", below the lower half turn and the 
pressure produced by the flux within this half turn. 
For the q conductor, = I (9 — 1 + ^ Zj?:) 

= J (g — 1). We have also shown that in this 
c^e ( 2 ) Is = I (g + n/2 /_0), and Jo = I (g — 1 

71/2/ 6). 

As before 0 is the phase angle between the currents 
in the upper and lower coil sides l 3 dng in the same 
slot. Making these substitutions and dividing by the 
direct-current resistance loss for a whole turn gives 
a resistance ratio per turn of 

K = {Mr' + (g“ - g + w“/4 + (2 g - 1) n/2 cos 0) Nr' 

-H wV4 TrO 

The average value of this resistance ratio for a 
whole coil of n turns is 


= (Af/+ ' 


= M/ + (- 


* +TOV2eos9)y/ 
+ »V4 T,' 


(c) The average resistance ratio for the upper coil 
side of a two-coil-side-per^slot winding having w 
layers per coil side reduces to 


Case 3. Strands joined at the beginning and end of 
a whole turn; end connections turned over. The heat¬ 
ing loss for a whole turn is now: 

loss = 2 1 . R {I M' + Io/2 N' -1- Is S'/2) 

' + J . R ( - {1/2 + Jo) N' + {Ib" + Jo + J) T' 

+ 1 S'/2 

+ Ib' R [ (1/2 + Jo) N' -h {Ib' - h) T' 

+ IS'/2] 
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+ h" . R [ - (1/2+ Jo) N' + (I," + Jo + I) T' 

+ IS'/2] 

The first term is the power due to the current in the 
turn and the resistance drop in the top strand of the 
turn in the upper coil side and the bottom strand of 
the turn in the lower coil side. Due to the turning 
over of the end connections these two half-turn strands 
are a part of the same strand. The second term is the 
power due to the current in the turn and the pressure 
produced by the flux within the half turn that is in 
the lower coil side. The third term is the power due 
to the current below the half turn in the upper coil 
side and the pressure acting on this current that is 
produced by the flux within this half turn. The 
fourth term is similarly the power due to the current 
below the half turn in the lower coil side and the pres¬ 
sure acting on this current that is produced by the 
flux within this half turn. In this case: 

= (-1/2 +n/2/J_) I Ih' = (.q-l + n/_d) I 
I. = (g - 1/2 + n/21±) I h," = (q -1)1 
Making these substitutions the resistance ratio for 
a whole turn reduces to: 

K- 1 ^.'+ - W/ 

+ [( 2 g- 1 )* +«’ + 2 ( 2 g- l)m cos «ir.74 [ 

The average resistance ratio for a whole coil of n 
turns is: 

K - I^M/ + W/ + ( 

+ »V 2 cos 9^ Tr '1 

The method of calculating the leakage impedance 
when the stranding is continuous throughout a whole 
coil is described in considerable detail in the preceding 
paper and need not be repeated here. With a finite 
number of strands, however, there are added terms 
involving S' which appear on account of the insulation 
between the strands. Fortunately their effect is not 
difficult to calculate. 

The added resistance drop in a coil of n turns is 
(equation 19)2 nR h/2 S'. Values of I, have already 
been calculated for the different cases. The added 
pressure acting in the coil side which lies in the bottom 
of the slot due to flux within the coil side above it is 
nR(n The other added terms are 

those due to the pressure acting in the conductors of 
the coil produced by flux within the coil itself. There 
are three cases, m., 4, 5 and 6 . 

Case 4. When the end connections are not turned 
over the resistance drop taken is that in the upper 
element of the top strand of the conductors of both 
coil sides. The added drop is then: 


22(«-l)fi//2S' or 

Case 5. When the end connections are turned over 
on one side only the resistance drop takenjis that in 
the top element of the top strand of the first half turn 
plus that in the bottom element of the bottom strand 
of the next half turn plus that in the bottom element 
of the bottom strand of the next half turn plus that in 
the top element of the top strand of the next half turn 
plus, etc. In this case it is readily shown that the 
added drop is: 

l(2q-l) R 1/2 S' or .ny2RIS' 

1 

Case 6 . When the end connections are turned over 
on both sides the resistance drop taken is that in the 
top elements of the top strands of one coil side and the 
bottom elements of the bottom strands of the other 
coil side. The added pressure is thus 

i(q-l)RI/2S' + iqR 1/2 S') or ny2RIS' 

1 1 

The sum of these three component added terms is 
the same in each of the three cases. It is (»® + cos 6) 
RIS'. 

The average value for a single half turn is 
(n/2 + n/2 cos d) RI S'. 

We may now write the expressions for the slot leak¬ 
age impedance of a symmetrical pair of fractional 
pitch slots. 

Refer to the preceding paper. 

Case 4. End connections not turned over. 

Z=Rc M' + (^ +nV2eosg)iV^ 

+ ^ ~ -- T' + (n/2 + n/2 cos 6) S'~^ 

where Re is the true resistance of a whole coil. 

Case 6 . End connections turned over on one side 
only. Even number of conductors per coil side. 

Z = B. M' - N'/i + ( ^ 

+ »V2 cos 9 j T' + (n/2 + «/2 cos 9) S' 

Case 5. Odd numb^ of conductors per coil side. 

Z °B. + ( ^”^g~ -L. + «V2eos9)r' 

+ (n/2 + n/2 cos 9) S' 1 

Case 6 . End connections turned over on both sides. 

Z = B. M' + - 
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+ wV2 COS + in/2 + n/2 cos 6) S' j 


^ir^h M - a/ 0.0245 / 89 °38.5^ 
2m"- ^ "Xd/,-: 0.82°+ 1.105 


_ 


= fir + y * 


Since S' is pure imaginary, the terms involving it = v' 0 01164 / 45° 1 . 5 ' 

do not appear in the expressions for the alternating- _ « 

current resistance. In the preceding paper ' o+J 0.07634 

which is now replaced by T' was pure imaginary. Let = g + y jfc 

T', however, has both real and imaginary parts, and 2 m 

thus adds to the value of the alternating-current sinh {g +jk) = sinh g cos k + j cosh g sii 

resistance. = A + ; B = C / tanh-i B/A 

There follows a numerical calculation of the heat rpr,_^. • _• ^ j 

losses in a specified winding. The pitch of the coils is i. ^ ^ _ r 

one and the dimensions of the slot and the conductors fir sm A = B 

are: Solving these two equations for g and k gives: 

Width of slot (s) .:..= 2.54 cm. ^ /- 7^ —? ^ 2 ri / 7 |— 7^^2 . a a 

Width of conductor (w) . .= 1.60 “ sinh g = V - ^ ; ++4^ 

Length of armature core (Zi).= 72.4 “ 

Length of end timn (Zj).= 80.0 “ ■ . , a/” l + ( 7 ^ - 

Depth of strand (d/m).= 0.254 “ = V--^- 

Thickness of insulation between strands « , . 

_ 0 0 ggj|^ a Substitution m these solutions shows that: 

Number of strands per conductor (m) .. = 7.0 sinhfir = 0.0766 g = 0.0767 

Number of conductors per coil side (%).. = 2.0 sinik = 0.0761 A: = 0.0762 radians 

Frequency (/) ..= 60 cycles B d 

Average temperature of w'nding .= 100 deg.cent Therefore = 0.108 / 44 ° 50 ' 

p = 2260 c. g. s. ohms at 100 deg. cent. 

Q! = 2 T I 2 w/ j 450 ^ jL 15/45° Ym computed in this case from 

^ sinh Pi 

^ = 0.292 / 46: tanh^- 

Vl + sinh 2 -j^^ 

Old 2 m 

^=0-146/45° 0.1079 / 45° 1.5^ 

~ VI+ 0.01164 /90° 3 : 

-y = 0.0219/45° = 0.1079 / 44° 21 . 6 ; 

aa , ad 


sinh (g +jk) = sinh g cos kj cosh g sin k 
= A + y B = C / tan h-^ B/A 


cosh fir sin A; = B 

Solving these two equations for g and k gives: 

sinh g = + V(1 - O'T + 4g 


Substitution in these solutions shows that: 
sinhfir = 0.0766 g = 0.0767 

sin A: = 0.0761 k = 0.0762 radians 

1AO / A AO CA/ 


O! = 2 TT^ I. J..E/ ./45° = 1.15/45° 

\ ps 


= 0,292 

fA.o.l46 / 46» 
= 0.0219/45' 


“ 2 m 
a d 


= 0.146 / 44° 36.5^^ 


14 . 1 . « O 


= 3.18/45° 19' 


—-—r = 1.00 / - 0.82 ^ 

sinh ELE . ^- 


From equation (10a) 


= 0.0245 / 89 ° 38 .5' 


The values of coth jS d and 2 tanh can be com¬ 
puted from the formulas: 
coth i8 d 

_ sinh 2 mg cosh 2 m g y sin 2 m A; cos 2mk 
sinh* 2 m g cos* 2 m A; + cosh* 2 m g sin* 2 w fc 


sinh -S-^ = 
.2 m 




+ x 


2 tanh 


From which 


2 sinh m g cosh m g + y sin m A; cos m A; 
cosh* m g cos* m + sinh* m g sin* m k 

coth /3 d = 0.8835 / - 1 1° 20' 


4. Prom KeimeEy’s “Tables of Complex Hyperbolic. and 
Circular Functions.” * 


2 tanh 


- 1.472 / 84° 7' 
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The complex quantities M', N' and T' may now be 
calculated 

M' = 1.335/33° 59 =1.11 +i0.746 

N' = 2.22 7 79° 26' = 0.408+^2.19 

T' = 2.28 7 89°38. 5' = 0.014+^2.28 
If the number of strands, m, is increased without 
limit while the depth of the conductor and the relative 
amount of insulation between the strands are unchanged 
we have: 

^ d . ad ^ / a/d + 1 

h/h + i 

, , ad . ad 

since tanh-75— > o ~~ 

2 9W 2 w 



^d : 0.739 md 11.51/45^ 

For this value of ^ d; M/ = 1.11 and N/ = 0.413. 
In this case, since T' is pure imaginary, T/ — 0. 

A further calculation has been made for conductors 
of the same net cross-section, but consisting of three 
strands instead of seven. In this case: 


M' = 1.295 7 33° 9' M/ = 1.084 

N' = 2..04 780° 52' N/ = 0.324 

T' = 2.086 7 87° 52' T/ = 0.0776 

The following is a table .of the ratios of alternating 
to direct-current resistance for this winding for each 
of the six strand arrangements. 


strand 


Resistance Ratio 


Arrangement 

m ’=* a 

m - 7 

in ■■ 3 

Case 

1 

3.17 

3.16 

2.70 

« 

2 

2.76 

2.76 

2.46 

M 

3 

1.42 

1.47 

1.66 

« 

4 

2.66 

2.66 

2.40 

U 

5 

1.01 

1.08 

1.41 

m 

6 

1.42 

1.47 

1.66 


Discussion 

W. V. Lyon O^y letter): A series of curves has been plotted 
which, though they may not be of particular value themselves, 
indicate a line of investigation that should prove of considerable 
importance. Curves similar to them have been discussed by 
Rogowski and others. 

The curves marked “I” are for the upper bar of a laminated 
bar winding, with two bars per slot. 

The curves marked “H” are the average values for the slot. 
Laminated conductors with laminations joined at the beginning 
and end of each turn. Two turns per coil, two cod sides per 
dot. 


The curves marked “HI” are the average values for the slot. 
The winding is exactly like the preceding case but the end con¬ 
nections are turned over. 

The curves marked “IV” are the average values for the slot. 
Laminated coil with laminations joined at the beginning and 
end of the coil. Two turns per coil, two coil sides per slot. 
End connections turned over. 

All of these curves are plotted for fuU-pitch, finely laminated 
windingfs. The length of the armature core is assumed equal 
to the length of one end ooimection. The ordinates of these 
curves show relative values only. The abscissas, a d, are roughly 
equal to the depth of the conductor in centimeters fot a fre¬ 
quency of 60 cycles. 






Fia. 3 


Fig. 1 shows how entirely inappropriate lanoinated bar wind¬ 
ings are when the conductors are deeper than about one centi¬ 
meter. Fig. 2 shows that with conductors of constant width 
there is a depth which makes the alternating-current resistance 
a Tnini-mmn. This has been called the critical depth. Notice 
that with the better types of windings, viz. Ill and IV, the 
critical depth is greater. The ordinates of those curves may 
also represent the watts per square centimeter of coil side for 
conductors of constant bross section. If all of the heat developed 
in the conductors passed through the sides of the coil, which of 
course it ’ does not, these curves would show a truly critical 
depth. 
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If the width of the conductor is kept constant the watts per 
square centimeter of coil side do not reach as distinct a mini¬ 
mum value. In fact in the better windings, III and IV there 
is no minimum, i. e., critical depth. Pig. 3, 

Taking the smrface through which the heat is conducted from 
the coil as the entire perimeter of the cross section of the 
coil the watts per square centimoter of insulation are plotted in 
Pig. 4. These cui'ves were plotted for cases in which the cross 
section of the conductors was nine square centimeters and the 
thickness of the insulation was one-half a centimeter. 

It seems that these curves only emphasize the need of a 
thorough investigation of the heat conduction through the 
insulation of embedded conductors. The problem is further 
complicated in that the best shape of conductor must be deter¬ 
mined by considering not only the heat generated within it 
but also by the eddy eiurent and hysteresis losses produced in 
the neighboring iron. 



M. S. Vallarta (by letter): Although a few resistance-ratio 
and temperature measurements have occasionally been reported, 
no thorough experimental investigation of the Field theory of 
sldn-effect in embedded conductors has to our knowledge ever 
been undertaken. In order to fill this gap, such an investiga¬ 
tion is now in proj^ess at the Research Division of the Electrical 
Engineering Department, Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Its main purpose is to furnish experimental proof of 
the correctness of Field’s assumptions, since the rest of the theory 
and its applications, as developed by Rogowski, Richter, Gilman 
and very recently by Professor Lyon, in his simple method 
involving the hyperbolic functions of a complex variable, follow 
from these assumptions by a process of mathematical deduction. 
Owing to experimental difftoidties it has been found necessary, 
however, to test both the assumptions and the conclusions, as 
a check on the complete theory. 

A piece of standard laminated slotted armature was kindly 
furnished for these tests by the Westinghouse Company, to 
which we acknowledge our indebtedness. This is mounted on a 
wooden framework, away from any magnetic material. So far 
as the magnetic circuit is concerned, conditio:^ are in close 
agreement with the ideal demands of the theory. 

For the purpose of obtaining the greatest possible resistance, 
the test coils are made of thin copper strip wound longitudinally 
in the slots, with its largest dimension parallel to the slot side 
and with paper-insulated turns. So far as one-dimensional 
skin-effect is concerned, which is the only one considered in the 
Field theory, these coils are the exact equivalent of a solid bar 
conductor of the same dimensions. Stranded conductors with 
twisted end connections have not been thus far experimentally 
investigated. 

To test, the assumption that an element of current in the slot 
produces no field below it, an exploring coil was placed longi¬ 
tudinally in the slot, with its plane parallel to’the slot side, 
below a current carrying conductor. This exploring coil was 
connected through a shielded two-step vacuum tube amplifying, 
circuit and thermocouple to a sensitive galvanometer. No 
defi^^ectipn could in any case be obtained, thus confirming the 
assumption. No satirfactory proof of Field’s assumption of 
no component of field strength parallel to the slot side has been 
found. 


An experimental curve of eross-fiux distribution was deter¬ 
mined by winding five equi-distant exploring coils around 
the tooth and measuring the voltage induced in them when an 
alternating current fiows through the slot conductors. This 
voltage was measured by connecting the exploring coils in turn 
to a sensitive galvanometer through a shielded two-step vacuum 
tube amplifying circuit and thermocouple. To eliminate 
tooth-tip leakage, an exploring ooU at the top of the slot was 
always connected in series opposition with the coil through 
which the flux was measured. 

The curve of cross-flux distribution is easily calculated from 
equation four of Professor Lyon’s fiirst paper. The flux linking 
an exploring coil distance » from the bottom of the upper con¬ 
ductor is 


..j 

where c - fix) is given by the equation quoted above, i. e., 

, r _ cosh ax r.,ad ' , 

c = a/w I h —- — h tanh cosh ax + h smh a x I 

L smh ad 2 J 

It follows by integration, if Ji = h — I. 





4^11 
a s 


coth ad — 


cosh a X 

—ttl -^— tanh 

smh a d 


a d 

" 2 “ 


(cosh a d 


— cosh, a a:) -f sinh ad— sinh a x 


] 



Fig. 5 


For the lower conductor alone; 


whence 


r 4xrr r ^ 1 

4>» “ I —-—“I I w cdx \d\ 


a I cosh ax 
w- , sinh ad 


4 ril r , cosh aX n . 

^-- I coth a d — “TTr —7 I 

as L sum ad J 

Let 010 be the total flux linking an exploring coil at the bottom 
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of the upper conductor. The total flux linking an exploring 
coil distance x from the bottom of the slot is: 

— 4>io + 4>i 

From which the flux at any point along the lower conductor 
can be calculated. 

The experimental and calculated curves of cross-flux distri¬ 
bution are given in Pig. 5. The agreement is considered satis¬ 
factory, within the limits of experimental error. 

Resistance-ratio measurements have also been naade. Power 
is measured by the three-voltmeter method, especial precautions 
being taken to have a sinusoidal voltage wave. Oscillographic 
records show that this condition was in every case closely, 
fulfilled. The disturbing effect of uneven temperature dis¬ 
tribution is largely eliminated by operating only after a steady 
uniform temperature, such as caused by a direct current, has 
been reached, then making all a-c. measurements within a short 
interval. To correct for iron loss, a coil of fine magnet wire was 
wound around the teeth, the excitation being distributed so as to 
correspond as closely as possible with conditions in the slot con¬ 
ductors. Phase difference effects of course cannot be imitated 
with this arrangement. The skin effect of such a winding is 
assumed to be negligible. 

Results of resistance-ratip measmements and computation 
data are given below. Each power measurement given is the 
average of at least five runs. The precision of individual meas¬ 
urements is estimated at one per cent or better. 

COMPUTATION DATA 

Dimensions of slot: .Width. 1. QOS cm. 

Length.40.6 cm. 

Depth... 7.62 cm. 

Effective width of conductor. 1.418 cm. 

Effective height of conductor. 3.58 cm. 

Frequency..60.0 cycles 

Temperature...65 deg. cent. 


TABLE I 



Measurements for two con- 




doctors In series 





Correction 

Con'ection 



Measiu'ecl 


for end 

for iron 

Net 

A-C. 

power 

Current 

turns 

loss 

power 

resistance 

watts 

amperes 

watts > 

watts 

watts 

Ohms 

204.0 

9.14 

3.84 

6.05 

196.0 

2.34 

68.0 

5.21 

1.22 

2.21 

64.6 

2.38 

11,.53 

2.131 

0.20 

0.50 

10.83 

2.39 

3.32 

1.1,36 

0.06 

0.22 

3.05 

2.38 




Average 


2.37 ohms 


Embedded portion d-c. resistance..... 

0.2251 ohms 


Besistance ratio. 


10.62 


Calculated resistance ratio 


10.26 


1 Difference. 



2.6% 


TABLE 11 a 


Measured 

power 

watts 

Measurements for lower conductor 

Net 

power 

watts 

A-C. 

resistance 

ohms 

Current 

amperes 

Correction 
for end 
turns 
watts * 

Correction 
for iron 
loss 
watts 

95.8 

15.16 

5.25 

3.14 

87.4 

0.382 

34.9 

9.16 

1,92 

1.21 

31.7 

0.378 

11.81 

5.32 

0.66 

0.37 

10.79 

0.381 

1.98 

2.21 

0.09 

0.05 

1.84 

0.377 




Average 


0.3796 ohms 


Embedded portion d-c. resistance..... 

0.1148 ohms 


Besistance ratio.... 


3.30 


Calculated resistance ratio. 


3.25 


Difference. 



2.0% 


1. Lmigth of end turns is 20 per cent of total length. Correction as¬ 
sumes that skin effect in air for the colls is negligible, which is borne out by 
experiment. 


2. Lower conductor alone in slot. 


TABLE III « 



Measurements for upper conductor | 





Correction 

Correction 



Measured 


for end 

for iron 

Net 

A-C. 

power 

Current 

turns 

loss 

power 

resistance 

watts 

amperes 

watts > 

watts 

watts 

ohms 

181.5 

0.36 

2.15 

2.36 

177,0 

2.04 

62.7 

6.47 

0.74 

1.54 

60.4 

2.01 

10.17 

2.145 

0.11 

0.46 

9.60 

1.98 

2.70 

1.140 

0.03 

0.07 

2.60 

2.00 




Average. 


2.01 ohms 


Embedded portion d-c. resistance. 

0.1110 ohms 


Besistance ratio.*.. 


18.1 


Calculated resistance ratio 


17.27 


1 Difference. 



4.8% 


3. Both conductors carrying the same current. 


It is seen from the above that, as far as can be judged from our 
present evidence, the complex hyperbolic method developed by 
Prof. Lyon correctly describes the cross-flux distribution and 
gives simple means of computing the resistance ratio of ideal 
bar windings with engineering accuracy. 

In connection with this investigation, the following biblio¬ 
graphy has been prepared: 
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V. KarapetofEt Prof. Lyon deserves much credit for having 
worked out in detail various expressions for heat losses in arma¬ 
ture conductors, with a non-uniform distribution of current. I 
wish only to point out some possible improvements in the funda¬ 
mental mathematical treatmentj and to indicate the next steps 
that niight be taken in the solution of this important problem. 

1. Gilman's Work. In June 1920 Mr. R. E. Gilman presented 
before the Institute a highly mathematical paper on the same 
subject (Trans. Vol 39, p. 997), and it is to be regretted that in 
Prof. Lyon’s paper, presented a year and a half later, before the 
same body, no attempt is made to correlate his work with that 
of Gilman’s, and to point out identical results, discrepancies, 
if any, advantages and disadvantages of the two different methods 
of mathematical analysis. It remains for a future investigator 
to finish this part of the work. 

2. Exponential Notation. In my discussion of Gilman’s paper 
(ibid, p. 1054) the advantages of exponential notation are 
pointed out, and it is shown that several pages of long tedious 
formulas may be done away with, and that a solution of certain 
simultaneous equations is obviated. It now remains to compare 
the method of e^onential notation with the use of h 3 ?perbolie 
functions of a complex variable, as used in Prof. Lyon’s paper. 
In making this comparison, it is necessary to keep in mind that 
at the present time we have only Kennelly’s tables of such func¬ 
tions, with steps of such magnitude that the two-directional inter¬ 
polation is quite tedious. The building up of hyperbolic func¬ 
tions of a complex variable put .of those of real variables also 
takes considerable time. 

3. The fundamental differential equaXion. The fundamental 
differential equation of distribution of alternating-current density 
in a long conductor, subjected to a transverse magnetic flux, is 
not original either with Mr. Gilman or with Prof. Lyon, See, 
for example, A, Russell, Alternating CturentSj Vol. I, index 
under ‘ ‘eddy currents. ’ ’ This equation can now be derived much 
more directly from Heaviside’s laws of circuitation which are 
familiar to the younger generation of engineers. We want as 
wide a circle of readers for our Institute papers as possible, and 
any simplification in maAhematics,. any deduction directly 
from a general physical law, rather than by a special “follow me” 
method, is a step in the right direction. 

4. Some mathematical simplifications. Prof. Lyon’s paper 
being based on a well-known, fundamental equation, the value of 
the contribution lies mainly in the application of the solution 
to certain specific cases. The solution must be in the simplest 
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possible form for numerical computations. An inspection of 
his formulas shows the possibility of considerable further sim¬ 
plification. The formulas used in the present paper are based on 
equation (3) in his first paper (Trans., 1921, Vol. 40, p. 1361). and 
it is therefore necessary to go back to that paper in order to 
indicate an alternative treatment. 

The objections to Prof. Lyon’s formulas ai‘e (a) that 
they are involved and unsymmetrical, and (b) that the 
variable x enters in the same formula in two or more places. 
What seems to be a simpler form of solution both for a general 
development and for numerical work, is indicated below; the 
equations numbers 1, 2 and 3, refer to Lyon’s first paper: 

Let the general solution of equation (2) be written in the 
form of 

c = (a/w) D Sinh (ay + p) . (10) 

This solution differs from equation (3) in the following re¬ 
spects: (a) the expression (a/w) is written out explicitly in order to 
simplify further transformations; (b) the variable distance, y, 
is assumed to be measured from the center of the conductor, 
in order to make the equations more symmetrical. In the origi¬ 
nal paper the corresponding variable, x, is measured from the 
lower edge; (c) the variable y enters in the equation only once, 
while equation (3) contains x twice;, (d) The two constants of 
integration are D and p, that is, directly the amplitude and the 
phase, instead of the components A and B. 

To determine Dand jS, we substitute expression (10) in equation 
( 1 ), and in the formula for h*. After simplification we find: 

tanli p = fJi/(/i + 2 7o)] Goth a d/2 (11) 

D = /,/(Sinh p Sinh a d/2) (12) 

Equation (10), with the auxiliary expressions (11) and (12) leads 
to simpler formulas and computations than the formulas used in 
both of Prof. Lyon’s papers. For the current density at the 
center of the conductor we have, putting y = 0, 

c = (oi/w) D Sinh p (13) 

• * • 

or, substituting for D its value from eq. (12), 

c = a Ii/(2 w Sinh a d/2) (14) 

which checks with Prof. Lyon’s expression.! 

5. Future Work. There is no reason why this problem should 
not be brought now to a final solution, at least in application 
to standard turbo-alternators. By this I mean a set of curves, 
charts, tables, etc. with which a designer could safely compute 
the armature copper loss for an assumed arrangement of con¬ 
ductors. At the present stage the designer would have to study 
one or two highly mathematical articles and then perform rather 
long computations before he could get a specific result. Should 
he then decide to change his winding, much of the numerical 
work would have to be repeated. 

*Trans. a. I. S. B., 1921, p. 1369. 

. tTRANS. A. I. E. B., 1921, p. 1372. 
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Review of the Subject.—The principal applications of 
the current locus of single-phase induction motors are the predetermi¬ 
nation of the perf ormance of a projected motor on the basis of its con¬ 
stants, and the determination of the performance and constants of an ex¬ 
isting motor on the basis of a few simple tests. The first Question is 
particularly attractive to a mathematically trained mind, because, 
loith constants considered as known, it is simply a pxoblem of 
mathematics; a great amount of work has been done to find and per¬ 
fect its solution. The second problem is, perhaps, more difficult 
than the first. Its thorough treatment requires not only the knowl¬ 
edge of the solution of the first problem, but also the ability to make 
use of more or less complicated combinations of constants given 
by tests instead of the constants themselves; moreover, the exact 
solution usually cannot be obtained, and one is obliged to make 
certairi incorrect assumptions, drawing upon the practical experi¬ 
ence to set proper limits to these inaccuracies; for this reason, 
perhaps, the second problem has always been less popular with 


investigators than the first, and the available results still leave 
room for improvement, especially in connection with the ”tilted” 
diagram. 

In what follows this problem is treated by a method which is 
believed to combine the accuracy with comparative simplicity of 
the final results—the latter, at least, to the extent which can rea¬ 
sonably be expected when dealing with an apparatus of such inherent 
complexity as the single-phase induction motor. 
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Current Locus Diagram 


T he diagram will be based on the circuit of Pig. 1 
which expre^es the equivalence of the single¬ 
phase motor to two polyphase motors with 
primary windings connected in series. V The exciting 
impedance consists of a reactance X divided between 
the two stators; the core loss circuit g is connected 
across the line; no specific assumption is made as to 
the nature of the loss in an elliptical field, the current 



Fia; 1 


covering this loss being always too small to have an 
appreciable influence on the phase relation and the 
magnitude of the vectors of the diagram. 

In Pig. 2 let 0 / be the current I' in the motor branch 
fi - ail — X/2 — X12', the line voltage V' is the sum 
of 0J2' = riT, = xil', 5' M' = Z/2I', W 
= Xf2I', and of the e. m. fs. M' P' = X/2 Jg' and 
jV'Q' = XI21% due to the reaction of the currents 
la' and /a" set up in the rotor circuits No. 1 and No. 2 
by the e.m.fs. S' M' and M'N'. Electromotive 

1. The cross field theory leads to the same circuit. See V. 
Karapetoff, Journal A. I. E. E., August, 1921, p. The 

primary and secondary windings are usually combined in a 
divided circuit instead of being left in inductive relation by 
means of 1 to 1 ratio transformers, as in Fig. 1. 

Presented by tiUe only at the 10th Midwinter Convention 
of the A.I.E.E., New York, N.Y., February 15-17, 1922. 


forces M' P' and N' Q' result from the diagram of 
Pig. 2 in which 



Fig. 2 


Let 

and 



ra* ■ , / X + Xi 

4F~ + ) 



then (Pig. 2) sin a = 


X ~|~ 3?a 

2 2i 


cos a = 


ra 

2s2i ’ 
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• 7 X 2 r ^2 

If the current I' remains constant, the point N' 
is fixed, and the locus of the line voltage is described 
by the sum N' E' of the vectors M' P' and N* Q'. 
Let N' be the origin of coordinates u and v, with axes 
directed to the left and downwards, as shown; pro¬ 
jections of M* P' on these axes are: 

Jlif/ Tiu niri rtt .. njrt tii X 


M' P" = M' P' sin a = M'F‘ 


X Xz 


= S'M' 


X Xsi 


X ^ X 

sm* a = —H- X -vr “5 - I sm-* a ; 

2 X X 2 


X X 

and M' P' cos a = — 75 - X -xr~i--f' sin a X cos a 

a A. “T Xi 

respectively; the e. m. f. N' Q' gives for its projections 
similar expressions with the angle b instead of a't 
therefore, denoting 

X“ I' 

2 (X + *s) 

the coordinates of E' are u = m (sin^ a -f sin* b) 
= w (2 — cos* a — cos* 6 ) and v = m (sin a cos a + sin 
6 cos 6 ). The equation of the locus of E' is obtained 
by eliminating a and h between these expressions and 
the following relation: 

tan o + tan 6 - 

Tj rs 


_ 2 {X -|- x*t) 


denoting 


2 (X Xi) 


by w. 


it is found: m* (4 -t- cos^ a + cos'^ & - 4 cos* a 

— 4 cos^ 6-1-2 cos* a cos* 6 -H sin* a cos* a -|- sin* 6 cos* 6 
-f 2 sin a cos a X sin 6 cos 6 ) = m* [4 - 3 cos* a - 3 cos* 5 

+ 2 cos a cos 6 cos (a — 6 ) ] *= m* - 2 H- 3 sin* a 
+ 3sitf 6 + 6 ) 1 = _ 2 

tan a -h tan 6 J 

-hSmu + m^/n (sin 2 a -|- sin26) = - 2 m* -h 3 m m 
+ V, which can be written: 

JV 

( 3 m \* 

w-+ (« ~ m/ny = m* (1/4 -|- l/w*), and 

shows that the locus is a circle 1 with the point O' 
of coordinates tto = “ 2 “ ’ ~ ^ center. For 


» - 0 the equation gives tt = = 1 = m/ 2 , i. e. N' A' 

as m, N' B' — 2in. At B', u = m (sin* a -I- sin* 6 ) 


= 2 m, i. e. sin a = sin 6 = 1 , which is possible only 
if s = oc at this point. 

The current locus at constant voltage V is derived 
from the circle 1 by inversion with 0 as center and V I' 
as constant of inversion, followed by the substitution 
for the inverse figure of its image with respect to 0 T; 
this gives a circle 2 of center O 2 . If the core loss is 
constant, the locus of the entire circuit of Fig. 1 is the 
circle 2 referred to an origin Oi such that 01 0 = current 
in the branch g. 

The inverse of the line R' N' is a. circle 3 of diameter 


VI' 

OR' 



, having its center O 3 on 0 Y; let 


y be the angle which the radius A Os at A (correspond¬ 
ing to A') makes with the tangent Aj to the circle 3; 
this angle is equal to the angle B' A' O'; therefore, 


tan 7 



^ /. _ 

n ^ Xs 


( 1 .) 


Input to the Rotor* 

At a point E of the circle 2 let Eghal-io A Os and 
Etlto Aj; the triangles 0 O 3 E and A On E having a 
common side O 3 E give 2A0nX Et - A E” == 20(>8 

XOE xem<l,~OE‘‘ = .. /= 

rotor input 

.Tf .’ 

If R is the radius of the circle 2, then A E- - 2R 
X A d « 2 JK X A f/ cos 7 ; the similar triangles A Oa Os 
and AKq give R X A q = A On X K q, hence, 

= 2 A 0, X B < - 2 A 0. X K « eo» 7 

~ 2 A0n(E q COS y - K q COS y) - V/r j 

X E K cos y, i. e. 

Rotor input - E K X V cos y (2) 

or, since 7 is always very small: 

Rotor input = r^E K XV C2a) 

As will be seen, the graphical expressions of the 
performance elements are very simple in the constant 
current diagram (denoted “c. c. d.*’); they will be 
used for the derivation of the much less obvious rela¬ 
tions in the constant voltage diagram (“c. v. d.”). 
Since the current I' is arbitrary, it is convenient to 
simplify the figures by giving it such a value that the 
inverse of the circle 1 is equal to the circle 1 itself, 
which may then be considered both as the voltage 
locus at constant current, and—disregarding its incor¬ 
rect location with respect to 0 F—as the current locu.^ 

2 . It is known that the primary and secondary outputs at a 
point B are proportional to the distances of B from the lines 
passing through the points of zero outputs (lines A B and C L 
in the figures). The purpose of the demonstration given below 
is to determine tho coefficients of proportionality in equations 
(2) and (3) and to establish equations (2a) and (3a) whose 
simplicity facilitates the use of the tilted diagram. 
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at constant voltage. Plain capitals A, fi, etc., will 
refer to the points of thee. v. d.; the same capitals 
with an accent, A', B', etc., will be used for the cor¬ 
responding points of thee. c. d.; two corresponding 
points of the circle, such as A and A' are on the same 
line passing through 0. The voltage and the current 
will be denoted by V and I in the c. v. d., and by V' 
and J' in the c. c. d.; it is clear that at the correspond¬ 
ing points V'/V = I'/I. 




\ ^ 







E' 

Pig. 3 


In the triangles M'F' S' andilf'P'P", Fig. 2, 
M' P’ = M' S' X M' P"; but M' F' 

- ^ and S' 

= X/2.1', therefore, ; 

, JC-j-Xs 


similarly, . 

A 4“ a;2 

hence u/2 4- L/^) = rotor copper loss 

Til' 

— Xu = I' u tan y {u = abscissa of E'). 

In Fig. 3 let E' T' beJLto R'N', and N' C U a line 
such that Z A' N' C' = 7 ; then G' K' = N' K' tan 7 
= u tan 7 , i. e. in the c. c. d. the rotor copper loss is 
G'K' XSince the input to the motor is T'E' 
X I'y and the stator loss = T' K' X the rotor 
input is K' E' x P, and the rotor output = G' E' 
X I'. At L' and C", G' E' = 0; these points are the 
locked 3 and the no-load points (= zero — torque points) 
respectively. A' C' is JLto R' N' because B' A' = 
A'N'; therefore, in thee. c. d. the rotor loss is the same 
at A' and C'; but at C' the stator supplies both its own 
loss A' A' X r and the rotor loss; at A' the latter 
must be supplied externally, as mechanical power. At 
synchronism (point XJ') s = 0, cos a > 0, and v/w 

_ m sinfc X cos 6 ra ^ ,,, „ 

msin^h “ 2(X4-a52) - V2tan% 

i. e, XJ' is the middle of the vertical segment (not 
shown) passing through XJ' and representing the rotor 
loss at XJ'; this expresses the well-kriowh fact that at 
synchronous spe^ the stator supplies ohe-half of the 
rotor loss; the other half must be supplied externally* 

3 . This can also be proved by making s = 1 in the expres¬ 
sions of w and », whioh gives —~ ' • 4 tan 7 . 


Rotor Output 

Let (Pig. 3) E'a' helto C'L' and Ea±to CL; 
in Fig. 3a (giving details of Fig. 3) the inscribed tri¬ 
angles CEL and C'E'L' give: 

E' a' E' C'xE'L' ^ ^ E' C' 0 E' 
Ea ECXEL ' EC ~ OC ' 


E'L' 

EL 


OL' 

~~UC~ 


OE' ,, L'C' 
OE ^ LC 


V' ^ L'C' 

I ^ '~ZC~ * 


E' G' XI' = 


V V EaXV ,, L'C' 
V' J ~ cos 7 ^ LC ‘ 


hence - -Ml v -Ml _ v 

Ea OE ^ LC T^~TC~' 

The rotor output at F' is 

E'G' xr = ^ ; 

COS 7 

therefore, the rotor output at E in the c. v. d. is 

/ E'a'Xl' \ ^ I V V _ EaXV L'C' 

\ cos 7 / ^ \ V' / cos 7 LC ‘ 

In Pig. 3 let 6 = Z 0 0 L; the arc B' E L' is measured 
by 4 7 ; the arc L' E' C = B' E' C' - B'EL' = tt 
— 4 7 ; therefore, the arc CEL = arc C L' 4 - arc L' L 
= {C'E'L-2€) 4- {L'E'C - C^ E'L) =-26 

4 - L' 57' C" = TT — 4 7 — 2 6 ; 

_ sin'A (it- 4 y) 

nenee, LC - sin'/j(x- 4 7 - 2«) 

_ cos 2 7 

~ cos (e 4 - 27 )* 


hence. 



Pio. 3 a , 

Let 0 = Z A OC; the arc A'C — 2y, therefore, 
the arc AC = 2 7 —2 0. The angle which CL 
makes with the diameter AO' is 

T — arc A C L arc A C ’tt — arc C 57 L 
-2 ■. ^ ~ 2 

-areAC= _( 2 ,y- 20 ) 

= £4-20; 

M E G is drawn JLto A O', then E a E G X cos (e 
4-2 0 ); substituting: 

Rotor output ^ E G X V X 

cos 7 

V cos (€4-2 0) 

^ cos (6 4-2 7 ) 

The angles 0 and 7 are very small; moreover, 0 
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differs from 7 only by one =half of the negligibly small 
arc A C; both fractions in ( 3 ) are very close to unity 
(and differ from it in the opposite senses), therefore, 
JHotor output = XV ( 3 a) 

If the rotor resistance is very high, it may be advis¬ 
able to measure 7, e and d on the diagram and use 
equation ( 3 ), but this is seldom necessary. 



Pig. 4 


Rotor Copper Loss 

When equations (2a) and ( 3 a) are applicable,^ they 
give (Pig. 4 ) 

Rotor copper loss = EKxV—EGxV 

==GKXV ( 4 a) 

In Pig, 4 let H be the intersection of L C with B A, 
and 4 = a circle through H and L, with its center O4 
on H Hi parallel to A O2. Since GK is proportional 
to Hb and therefore proportional to H a\ the rotor 
loss GK XV is proportional to H a\ Let LD he ± 



point of zero stator output, they can he read directly in 
amperes, as in the current locus of a polyphase motor.^ 
The expressions are, however, only approximate in 
the single-phase motor, although the accuracy is 
sufficient in most cases occurring in practise. 

Speed 

Let a a (c. v. d. in Pig. 6) be an arbitrary line parallel 
to the tangent at B (s = « ), and f, g, h, the points of 
intersection of this line with BL, BE and B U respec¬ 
tively (U = point of synchronous speed); then, if 
S is the speed with synchronism as unity: 

(5) 

This expression is well-known; a brief outline of its 
derivation will be sufficient. In the c. c. d. of Pig. 5 
let /' be the intersection of B' L' and A' C' produced; 
using the same axes of coordinates u, v, (to the left and 
downwards from N') as in Pig. 2 , let p and g be coor¬ 
dinates of a point E'; the equation of N' f' is » = m 



Fig. 6 


X cot 7; the equation of B' E' is q {u — 2 m) - v (p 
— 2m); these equations give for the coordinates 
Ui and Vi of g': 

_ 2m q tan 7 
~ q tan 7 -H 2 m — p ' 

2mq 

1 ). s -2-;-, 

q tan 7 -f* 2 m — p 


to AO2; at L the rotor loss — rotor input ss LD 
X^y; therefore, the coefficient of proportionality is 


Rotor copper loss = ^ H o® X ^ y X--^^- ^ (4b) 

Expressions (2a), (3a) and (4a) show that if repr^- 
sentutive segments of ike rotor input, output and loss are 
drawn perperdic^r to ffie diameter passing through Ihe 

4 . See Appendix 1 for the exe;Ot expression of the rotor copper 
loss. ' 

5. JovEiTAii A. 1. E. E., April 1921, p. 329. 


The equation of B' f' is « » X tan 7 — 2 m = 0 ; 

therefore, the distance g'' g' of g' from B' f is propor¬ 
tional to Ui -I- »itan 7 — 2 m; but, in connection with 
Pig, 2 it was found: p = m (sin® 0 + sin® 6); q 
= m (sin o cos o -f sin & cos h) hence, substituting, g" g' 
is proportional to 

. tan 7 (sin a cos d •+• sin h cos b) — cos® a — cos® b 
tan 7 (sin a cos a -h sin b cos b) -I- cos® a 4- cos® b 

substituting for tan 7, sin a, etc. their expressions as 
functions of the slip and the constants of the motor 
gives, after some transformations: g" g'is proportional 
to (1 — s)® and to B®; therefore, f' g' is proportional to 
B®, and, if is the point of s3mchron6us speed. 
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52 _ f9' 

~ rh> • 

It can easily be seen that N' f’ is parallel to the tangent 
B'y' at B'; the triangles B'L'E' and B'L' U' are, 
therefore, similar to B'fg' and B'f'h' respectively; 

’ U E' B' E' L' U' ~ B' U' * 


whichgives 

It is, generally, L' E' = LE 

^. constant of inversion between c. c. d. and c. v. d. 

OLXOE » 

and similar relations for L' U', B' U', and B' E'; 
substitution shows that 

L'E' B'U' LE BU 
L'U' ^ B'E' ~ 'LIT ^ ~WE~'^ 

but X - f9 

LU ^ BE ~ fh ^ 

therefore, . 

It was found that 

tan Z A' N' U' = 1/2 tan Z A' N' C', 

L e, C7' is nearly equidistant from A' and C'; since 
A' C' isXto B' N' and far from the center of inversion 
the point U in the c.v.d. is nearly equidistant from 
A and C, and can be located by the eye. Usually, 
however, the no-load point C can be used instead of XJ; 
eq. (5) gives then the speed with the no-load speed as 
unity. 

Torque 

The torque in synchronous watts is 


therefore. 


rotor output 
S 


EGXV 

S 


The following approximate expression can also be used; 
it can be shown that 5® is.approximately equal to the 
efficiency of the rotor:® 

s* =-|^(Fig.4) (Sa) 

Therefore, approximately: 

E G V 

Torque in synchrowus waits = — - o 

■ ' o 

=yVEGXEK 

= V (rotor oiUpid) (rotor (6a) 

It remains now to establish a few analytical relations 
useful for the construction of the locus from the test 
data. The branch ri — Xi- X of the circuit of Fig. 1 
is equivalent to an impedance whose elements can 
conveniently be determined from the c. c. d. of Figs. 2 

6 . A. S. McAllister, “Simple Circle Diag:ram of the Single- 
Phase Induction Motor”: .EZeicincaZ ITorZd, June 30, 1906. See 
also Appendix 2. - 


and 3 by observing that a point E' of coordinates u 
and V the equivalent resistance is 

—j7— = n -H -p- , 

and the equivalent reactance 

. R'K' .. , S'N'-u 
~ jf — “l~ j7- = Xi X — U/I' . 


= xi -\- X— u/r . 


Substituting for u and v their values as functions of 
sin a, sin b etc. and denoting 1 H- X 2 /X by k (with 
k — 1), it is found: 

At the locked point L', s = 1: 

Equivalent resistance = ri 

+ '¥+ (r,/JO= =->•'+ >■»/** 0 ) 

Equivalent reactance = Xi 

I X [r^ -f- a;2 (X ggg)] 

+ (X -1- 352)2 


(X-f-a;2) _ 


= ^ 351 -I- 352 /A 5 (8) 


- X (X -b 352) 

At the no-load point C': 
Equivalent resistance = ri -H 

Equivalent reactance = 35i + X - 


== 35i + X 


X2 

2(XH- 352) 

2jk- 1 


At the point A': 

Equivalent resistance = ri 

Equivalent reactance = Xi -j- X 

At the point B' (s = «); 
Equivalent resistance = ri 


Equivalent reactance = 351 -j- X 


2 A 5 - 1 


X -f* 352 


=^. 35 i - 1 - Xi/k . ( 14 ) 

Construction op the Diagram prom Test Data 
The necessary tests are: 1. Resistance ri; .2. Locked 
point L: J, amperes, 1^* watts, cos ({>, = power factor; 
3. No-load point C: Jo ampere. Wo watts. The 
open rotor circuit point test should also be made, 
whenever possible (slip ring motors, repulsion-induc¬ 
tion motors).'^ One of the difficulties of the problem 
is the fact that the point A is not given by the test; 
in the majority of methods of constructing the diagram 

7. The no-load test point corresponds tb a small friction 
torque; experience shows that a correction for this torque, 
theoretically simple, is not necessary. 
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A is considered as coinciding with C; when this is 
permissible, as in large motors, it greatly simplifies 
the cQnstruction; but in small motors the arc A C is 
not always negligible, and it is necessary to find the 
point A, which involves certain complications. 

The small chord A C, Fig. 2, is nearly J. to the dia¬ 
meter A O 2 and (equation 4a) nearly equal to 

rotor loss at C 
V ’ 

moreover, with 7 very small, A C nearly coincides in 
direction with O 3 A; therefore, 

A rotor loss at C V 

0,C = ^0,A-- - y - = ^ 

_ r.a y v ^ 

J-Q /\ n 7^0 ^ rr # 


(equation 9); equation (7) shows that 
JA. - 

with this value O 3 C can be calculated and O 3 located on 


0 Y ] the circle 3 of radius 


is then drawn and 


determines the points 0 and A, the latter as the inter¬ 
section of the circle 3 with O^C produced (or, more 
accurately, with the inverse of A' C', i. e. with a circle 
passing through 0 and C and having its center on the 
line 0 Bi±toO Y). 

The next step is to calculate the angle 7 ; it is always 
so small that the following method is sufficiently 
accurate: Xi and *2 are calculated from equation ( 8 ) 
which gives: Xi -h X 2 /k = ~ (xi -H X 2 ) = V/I» 
X sin 0,; it may be assumed that Xi = ^ 0.6 to 0.7 
of (Xi -H 0 : 2 ); X is calculated from equation ( 10 ) as 
follows:® 

Xi + X =~ ». + X/2 = V/Jo; 

equation (7) gives r 2 /k^ as above; with these data 

can be calculated. The center O 2 of the locus is the 
intersection of the perpendicular, bisector of C L with 
a line passing through A and making an angle 90 —7 
with Os A. As a check, it will be found that the point 
A found above is either on the locus or at a negligible 
distance from it. 

If the object of the test is the determination of the 
constants of the motor, more accurate values of 

8 . If tie open rotbv circuit test is available, it gives directly 

; ; V ■/ 

xi+x-^ - 7 - it may be observed, however, that this test, 

• current; ^ 

made with the rotor at rest, cannot be considered as giving the 
point N and need for the determination of the circle 3, because, 
unlike N, it does not correspond to the same conditions of the. 
core loss and! friction as the point U, , 


Xi -h X 2 /k and X can be found from the diagram as 
follows: If oc is the angle of lag at B, then equations 
(13) and (14) give: 

0 B 

Xi X 2 /k = ri tan 0 a = ri X (15) 

On the basis of equation ( 11 ) and (12) X is calculated 
from the equation 

(*'+^ ^ (“(^) 

with k calculated with the previously found preliminary 
value of X. 

If it is desired to calculate the rotor loss by the exact 
method (App. 1), the point iV on the circle 3 can be 
located by observing that 
■ ^ 

Vri^ + iX + XiY X + aJi 

If O 3 is at an inconveniently great distance from the 
locus, the necessity of drawing the circle 3 can be 
avoided as follows: The angle jS (Fig. 2) of the hori¬ 
zontal A J with the tangent A j to the circle 3 is given 
by 


ON = 



Fig. 6 * 

• o AJ 2ri7o 

A C is nearly ± to the diameter A O 2 , which makes an 
angle 7 with A j, i.e, AC makes an angle = ~ H- 7 
with 0 F; 7 is calculated as shown above; the direction 
and length of 


determine the point A and the locus 2. It can easily 
be seen that 


Z JAO = = ^/2, 

i. e. the point 0 is the intersection of 0 F with the 
bisector of the angle Ji A j; this bisector can be drawn 
by the eye. Finally, the point B ($ = « ) is determined 
by the angle O 2 A B as follows: In Fig. 6 let J? be the 
radius of the locus and A j =* the tangent to the circle 
3; then, 

* ' AM ■ 

sin Z A Os AT = sin (a-H 7 ) = 

i2 cosaX2Ti 

V 
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—tan y = 


2nR 

V 


tan 7 (17) 


hence, developing, 

~ - tan 7 (17) 

Fig. 7 gives an example of the diagram applied to a 
1/4-h. p., four-pole, 60-cycle motor. Resistance ri 
— 6.8 ohms; no-load test: 220 volts, 2.04 amperes, 
116 watts; locked test: 220 volts, 8.46 amperes, 
1300 watts. For this motor 7=3 deg. 37 min., e 
= 36 deg. 33 min., d=3 deg. 6 min. The coefficients in 
equations (2) and (3) are 0.998 and 1.011 respectively. 
Brake test points are shown in the diagram. 

Appendix 1 

In Fig. 4 a let 5 be a circle described on B* N' as 
diameter. This circle is the voltage locus of a poly¬ 
phase motor of exciting reactance X and of constants 
n, Xi, Ti, X 2 ;^ it passes through L' because Z B' U C' 

= 7 r/ 2 . At a point the rotor current is — , 

and the rotor loss 


= 7 r/ 2 . At a point Ex' the rotor current is 



Fig. 7 

N'Ex'^ \, _ N'B' XN'K' Xn 

X ^2 - ^2 


X Xi 


K' G' X cot 7 X Ti 


= K'G' XI', 


i. e. the same as for the single-phase motor at E', 
The current locus corresponding to 5 is a circle 6 of 
center Oe passing through N, L and B and normal to the 
circle 3 at iV,® the points Ei and E lie on the inverse 
of the line Ei E', i. e. on a circle 7 passing through 0 
and having its center O 7 on 0 T'. Since Ex' and E' 
correspond to different voltages O^i' and OE', the 
rotor losses in the c. v. d. are in the ratio 


/ OEx' y _ / OE y 
\ OE' ) "■ V OEx ) * 


The polyphase motor rotor loss is proportional to 
NEx^, therefore, the single-phase motor loss is pro¬ 
portional to ^ ^ 


NEx^ X 


/ OE y 

\ruw) * 


and the coefficient of proportionality is found by 
reference to the point L where the loss is® DxL X V 
(with DxLJitoN Oe) which gives 

( jy ip \ 2 

~~OE^) 

XT^X W 

Appendix II 

At a point E' (Fig. 3) of coordinates w and v, the 
rotor input - E' K' X I' == v X I'; the rotor output 
= (E'K' — G' K') J' = (v — u tan 7 ) I'; rotor efficiency 

_ V— ^ tan 7 


sin a X cos a -h sin 6 X cos b — (sin? a 

__ H- sin® 6 ) tan 7 _ 

sin a X cos a H- sin 6 X cos b * 

substituting for sin a etc. their values and transforming, 
it is found: 


Rotor efficiency = (1 


2 s — s® — tan® 7 
2 s — s® - 1 - tan® 7 


9. See JouBNAii A. I. E. E., April, 1921, pp. 326-332. 


If tan® 7 is small relative to 2 a — s®, as at the point of 

maximum torque, then 

Rotor efficiency := /->/ (1 — s)® = S'K 

Discussion 

V. Karapetolf: Mr. Kostko deserves inuoh credit for having 
consistently followed what may be called a graphico-analytioal 
method of solution of the single-phase induction motor, without 
the use of complex quantities. He is somewhat in the position 
of an arctic explorer who went to verify indefinite rumors about a 
favorable passage, and proved concisely that there was none. 
Someone had to do it, but few will appreciate the real value 
of a contribution consisting of a negative result. To me Mr. 
Kostko has proved only that by the method which he adopted 
no particularly useful results can be obtained either for a de¬ 
signer, an operating man, an experimenter, or a theoretical 
investigator. In order to use his results intelligently, one has 
to study carefully about twelve columns o£ weary mathematics 
and several complicated geometric figures. And when one finally 
arrives at the end, one finds the familiar old fact that the no- 
load and short-circuit tests alone do not determine the circular 
locus. It is necessary to use approximate relationships and 
empirical coefficients as given in his paper. ^ The limits of 
validity of these assumptions, or the magnitude of error commit¬ 
ted, would be difficult to estimate, especially with a now motor 
of unusual constants. 

To me the present situation and the possible future progress 
in the quantitative theory of the single-phase induction motor 
seem to be as follows; 

(a) The *^one variable'’ diagram. The difficulty with either 
the rotating-field or the cross-field theory of the single-phase 
induction motor is that both lead to equivalent diagrams with 
two variable branches. Thus, in Mr. Kostko’s l^ig. 1 one branch 
has the variable quantity ri/2 s, and the other has Ti/2 (2 — 8), 
where s is the variable slip. It has been shown some time ago 
that the single-phase motor may be replaced by an equivalent 

1 . A. i. E. E., JouRKAi- Jan. 1922, p. 86, first column. 
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diagram -with one variable branch only (see V. Karapetoff, 
JoTjENAL of the A. I. E. E., Vol 40, 1921, Aug., p. 641. Fig. 3). 
This diagram admits of a much simpler analytical or graphical 
treatment than either of the two usual diagrams, and should be 
used in the future. 

(6) The circular locus. In the “one variable” diagram men¬ 
tioned above, the admittance of the variable branch is 
s (2 — s) Ye, where s is the slip and Ye is a constant admittance 
which characterizes a given motor. Thus, the locus of the vari¬ 
able admittance is a straight line in the direction of the vector Yg. 
A constant admittance, (X + Z + r)~\ is added in parallel to 
this admittance, still leaving the straight-line locus. The first 
inversion gives a circular locus for the equivalent impedance. 
Two more inversions are necessary to account for the remaining 
constant parts of the circuit, but the inverse of a circle is also a 
circle so that the final result is a circular locus. This is the sim-. 
plest exact proof of the circular locus of the single-phase induction 
motor that I know of. No complicated analytical or graphical 
proof is necessary. 

I have shown on another occasion that it is not necessary to 
change the circle at each successive inversion, but that the first 
circle and the last circle can be made to coincide by properly 
changing the scale (See Sibley JoamoZ of Eng'g Vol. 32,1921, p.42). 
Therefore, for a single-phase induction motor of given constants 
it is now possible to construct a ejrole diagram of a current, with 
hardly any computations, except for measuring a few lengths 
and taking their reciprocals. This diagram also inherently 
contains slip values. Knowing the primary current, its phase 
angle, and the corresponding slip, it is not diMcult to compute 
. the remaining characteristics. 

(c) The analytical method. The same new equivalent diagram, 
mentioned above, leads to the following expression for the equiv¬ 
alent impedance of a single-phase induction motor: 

Zea = Zi + [Y {X + [(X+Z + rn + F«s(2-s)n 

( 1 ) 

In this formula all the quantities are motor constants, expressed 
as complex numbers, and the only variable is the slips s, By 
giving different values to s, the values of Zeq can be computed, 
and the corresponding values of omrent vector found by dividing 
the applied voltage by It is true that at the present time 
numerical computations with complex quantities are somewhat 
tedious, but then one has the advantage of using a formula 
which contains only standard operations of addition of imi)edanoe 
in series and admittances in parallel. One does not have to 
study a complicated anal 3 rtieal theory with special vector diagrams, 
several angles, simplif 3 dng assumptions, etc. 

Formula (1) probably represents the simplest analytical 
expression for the motor in question, since it corresponds to a 
diagram with but one variable branch. Our next problem is 
not so much to simplify this expression as to devise a simpler 
method of computing complex quantities. At the present time 
the most convenient method Seems to be to use the trigonometric 
or exponential form for multiplication, division, and reciprocals; 
and to use the orthogonal form for addition and subtraction. 
The writer has constructed a chart and a device (veotrometer) 
by means of which changes from one form to the other takes 
less time. The final solution of the difficulty should be a com¬ 
puting machine made to add and to multiply complex quantities 
directly. Such a machine would be very useful in many com¬ 
putations relating to a-c. machinery and circuits. 

(d) The circular locus from a test. It is a well known fact that 
. the no-load and short-circuit tests alone are not sufficient to 

determine the circular locus of either a polyphase or a single¬ 
phase induction motor, since a circle has to be determined by 
three points. In large and medium-size polyphase induction 
motors of usual proportions the center of the circle Usually lies 
on a certain horizontal line determined by the no-load losses, 
but for small single^phase motors this assumption is not per¬ 
missible (See for example, Mti Kostko’s Fig. 7). 


The tangent from the origin to the cii’cle determines the point 
at which the power factor is a maximum and this may be a 
convenient additional datum to make the circle definite. I know 
from experience that this method works well on a small polyphase 
motor. To obtain this value, a reliable power-factor meter is 
connected in the motor circuit and watched while the motor is 
coming up to speed, or while it is being loaded. It is easy then to 
read the maximum value which the power factor reaches. The 
speed or the slip may also be read at the same time. This test 
gives the direction of the tangent from the origin to the circle, 
and together with the no-load and short-circuit point determines 
the circle itself, ai^d the ampere-speed characteristic. 

If a power factor meter is not available, a wattmeter may be 
used and read at its maximum indication, as the machine is 
loaded. This will give the horizontal tangent to the circle, and 
thus furnish the necessary additional information for drawing 
the circle itself. 

J. L. Hamilton: Mr. Kostko attempts to got a little more 
accm'ate analysis of the singlerphase induction motor. It is 
doubtful if there is any electrical problem more difficult of 
solution than this one. 

The “Tilted Diagram” gives slightly more accurate results on 
very small single-phase motor of one-half h. p. and smaller. For 
larger size motors the acciuacy is not improved very much, by 
using the diagram. 

The present writer has used a number of refinements in apply¬ 
ing the circle diagram to the small single-phase motor, and has 
always found that it is questionable if increased accuracy is 
obtained. We believe, therefore, that it is bettor to use the 
simplified diagram as slight variations in the construction of 
the motor and slight differences in the temperature of the motor 
will effect the performance, to such an extent as to make too 
many refinements in calculation useless. 

The present writer has for a number of years used the simpli¬ 
fied diagram for single-phase motors as is covered in a paper 
presented before the A. I. E. E.^ 

It is important, however, to have a clear understanding of 
the assumptions, and approximations used in making calculation. 
Mr. Kostko’s paper deals with some of these approximations in 
a very definite manner. 

• J. K. Kostko: In my preface I stated explicitly tiiat my 
object was the construction of the current locus from test data. 
Prof. Karapetoff’s. note deals almost exclusively with a question 
which is entirely outside of the scope of the paper—the con¬ 
struction of the diagram and the predetermination of the per¬ 
formance from the design data’ of ,tho motor. My paper is 
mentioned only in the first paragraph, and the mention consists 
of a number of statements of such general nature that, unfounded 
as they are, it would be a hopeless task to try to refute them in 
their present form, especially in the short time given to me for 
reply. For certain reasons I must abandon the attempt to 
obtain some light on the meaning of these statements, and con¬ 
fine myself to a short discussion of the only definite statement, 
wffich is, apparently, the key to the rest of Prof. Karapetoff’s 
criticism. I refer to the statement: “one finds the familiar 
old fact that the no-load and short-circuit tests alone do not 
determine the circular locus.” 

The fact is, indeed, old and familiar—and has nothing to do 
with the method of the paper, which is based on three tests, not 
oh two, as clearly stated in the paper. 

The problem of constructing the circle diagram from the 
ho-load and locked tests alone has been completely solved in 
the classical works on this subject; they show the necessity of 
certain simplifying assumptions and prove the futility of all 
methods such as the one imputed to me by Prof. Karapetoff, 
i. c., where it is sought to make further progress without addi¬ 
tional physical data. Prof. Karapetoff suggests that these 
data be ob tained from certain tests involving the use of mechani- 

2. A. I. E. E. Tbans., Vol. xxxry, 1916, Part II, p. 2443. 
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cal power; but this drastic remedy, which would greatly impaii’ 
the practical value of the circle diagram, is entirely unnecessary, 
because by the method of the paper the accuracy can be ex¬ 
tended beyond the most exacting requirements of practical 
work without the complication of unusual and difficult tests. 
In this method I take advantage of the fact that, while we speak 
of the no-load and locked tests alone, we always make one more 
test: We measiu’e the primary resistance ru without which the 
circle is of no value for the applications; I use this resistance 
not only for the study of the performance, but for the construc¬ 
tion of the diagram itself, by proving that the current cii’cle is 
in a simple angular relation to another circle, of radius deter¬ 
mined by the primary resistance alone (circle 3 of the paper, of 
radius F/2ri). The principle is quite general; I found it 
applicable to many types of machines; its advantages ai*e very 
well illustrated in the case of a polj'phase mo tor ■^, where the circle 
of radius F/2 n is determined in magnitude and in position, and 
is normal to the current locus; by this condition the latter is 
completely determined without any simplifying assumptions or 
additional tests. The diagram of the single-phase motor is 
not so simple; but even in this case the results are far more 
accurate than with the two tests only, as follows from the fol¬ 
lowing considerations: 

The inherent errors of the method are (1) the exact location 
of the point A (which determines the position of the circle 3) 
is not known; (2) the angle of tilt /s + v can bo determined only 
approximately; p = angle between the horizontal and the 
tangent to the circle 3 at A; v = angle between this tangent 
and the line A 0 2 through the center of the locus; it can easily 
be seen that 


tan p/2 



-, tan 

+ Xi 


X -|- .Vo 


As to (1): The point A is determined by its (directed) distance 
A C from the no-load point C; this distance (which is the meas¬ 
ure of the rotor copper loss at no-load) is so small, that it is 
simply neglected in all methods known to me, i. e., the point A 
is considered as given directly by the no-load tost; but even 
when it is desired to take A C into account, the error committed 
on it is very small (= error of the approximate formula 7 of the 
paper), so that the point A can be located without an appreci¬ 
able error, thus accurately determining the circle 3, its tangent 
at A and the angle p; in other words, the introduction of the 
circle of radius y/2 ri practically eliminates the error of the tilt 
due to the primary resistance and reduces the error of the 
method substantially to that committed on the small angle 
7. In small motors 7 is usually of the order of magnitude of 1 /3 
to 1/4 of the total angle of tilt, so that the error of the method 
can be described as a small error committed on a fraction of a 
small quantity. 

Taking, for instance, such abnormal valries as 20 per cent 
error on 7 and 15 to 20 degrees angle of tilt, the error is of the 
order of one degree; it is certainly not greater than the error 
due to the unavoidable assumptions, such as non-saturated 
magnetic circuit and sine wave currents. 

3 . .Tournal A. I. E. E., April 1921, p. 326. 

The circle of radius Y/2 ru Is a familiar feature in the theory of syn¬ 
chronous motors (circle of zero power). 


A numerical estimate of this eiror would be veiy difficult; 
but a graphical study of any individual case can very simply be 
made as follows: With the constants of the motor (either given 
or approximately determined from the diagram) the exact dia¬ 
gram is drawn by any of the numerous available methods;^ 
then, assuming that only the primary resistance the no-load 
and locked points C and L are known another diagram is drawn 
by the method of the paper; the comparison of the two diagrams 
shows at a glance the order of magnitude of the eiTor due to the 
method itself, i. e., excluding the influence of errors common to 
all diagrams such as saturation, etc. In Fig. A this comparison 
is made for a 1/20 h. p. motor whose constants are derived from 
the diagram' of Fig. B constructed from test data; the numbers 
with accents refer to the' exact diagram. As seen even in such 




a small motor the exTor of the method has no aiipreciable in¬ 
fluence on the diagram within its working range, where both 
circles practically coincide. No additional test could give better 
results. 

I agree with Mr. Hamilton that there is little advantage in 
the use of the exact diagram above 1/2 h.p. (4 pole). The use 
of the tilted diagram can be facilitated by a gradual extension 
of simplifying assumptions as follows: (1) exact diagram; (2) 
point A coincides wi^ the no-load point; (3) same as (2) and 
negligible rotor resistance, angle 7=0; (4) same as (3) and 
negligible stator resistance, i. e. npn-tilted diagram. 

4. For instance, tho .admittances of the points A, C, L and B can be 
calculated from the impedances given by[the (exact) fomulaes (7) to (14) 
of the paper; these admittances determine the points A, C, L and B, i. e., 
the circle as well as the power lines C L and A B. 



Polyphase Commutator Machines 

BY A. B. FIELD 

Assoc. A. L £. B. 

Metropolitain Vickers Electrical Co., Manchester, Eng. 

In a certain type of frequency-changer which consists of an armature similar to that of a synchronous con¬ 
verter, viz., a type of direct-current armature with slip rings on one side and a commutator on the other, the energy loss due 
to the currents flowing in these conductors is here analyzed. 

The energy loss appearing as heat depends upon the degree to which the currents which flow in or out at the com¬ 
mutator end or the slip rings compensate one another. In the case of the synchronous converter the former are direct 
currents while the latter are alternating currents. 

In the case of the frequency-changer, they are alternating currents of different frequency. 

This paper analyzes the losses taking account of the time and space overlapping of the currents and gives the results 
for different numbers of phases and for different power factors. 

P R Losses in Frequency-Changers or if excited by direct current on the stator, would have a 

I F we have an induction motor stator connected to negative regulation upon an inductive load. 

a polyphase source, and a commutator rotor of Coming back to the first case and making the number 
the same number of poles provided with, say, three- of conductors the same on the A-connected stator and 
phase stationary brushes, then as we start to rotate rotor, as also the coil throw, but the direction of coil 
the rotor in the same direction as the air gap field is progression different, we have a curious combination, 
rotating, the frequency at the brushes remains the when this machine is driven at twice synchronous speed, 
same as that fed into the stator, but the voltage between say, an a-c. supply be connected to the stator 
brush studs gradually drops as the speed rises only, a magnetizing current will be drawn from the 
towards synchronism. Upon passing through syn- supply, having the usual 90 deg. lag. If instead, 
chronism the voltagesreverse;but the direction of phase the rotor be connected to this supply, the same amperes 
rotation remains the same, as this depends upon the of magnetizing current will be drawn, but the current 
sequence with which the air gap field cuts the phase will be leading by 90 deg. Consequently, if both stator 
bands of conductors on the rotor, and these phase and rotor be connected in parallel to the supply, the 
bands are stationary. The frequency at the brushes magnetizing current can circulate between the stator 
also remains constant, of course. ' and the rotor without any being supplied from the 

Below synchronism, if power is , drawn from the outside system. To obtain this circulation, of mag- 
rotor the machine will be acting as a motor; that is netizing current, the small voltage required for IR 
to say the kilowatts input to the stator will be greater and leakage reactance purposes must be obtained; 
than the electrical output from the rotor. The rotor the former would be immediately provided by a slight 
action itself, however, is that of a generator, and if shift of the brushes, causing the phase bands on the 
the current drawn from the rotor is a lagging one, a rotor to be slightly displaced from those on the 
demagnetizing action will be produced. stator. In this case the voltage of the machine, being 

After passing through s 3 mchronism mechanical power controlled by the excitation current circulating be- 
will have to be put into the shaft when power is with- tween stator and rotor, would be adjusted by 
drawn from the rotor and then power will be simul- slight movements of the brush ring backwards or 
taneously delivered by the stator. The relative di- forwards. In such a machine the field rotates in the 
rection of motion of any one rotor conductor and the same direction as the rotor at half the speed of the 
field will have become reversed and consequently also rotor and consequently a rotor conductor is cutting 
the direction of generator current in such conductor; the field in a duection opposite to that in which the 
but the direction of the field relatively to any one stator conductor, immediately opposed to it, cuts 
phase band of rotor conductors remain as before; hence the field, the two speeds of cutting being the same, 
a lagging current in the circuit supplied by the rotor. Hence we have in the case of such a machine acting as 
which previously produced a demagnetizing action, now 8- generator, complete compensation of the stator 
produces a magnetizing one, and we have so far as the ^pere conductors by the rotor ampere conductors 
rotor alone is concerned an a-c. generator whose voltage immediately opposite to them. Such a machine 
increases upon an inductive load and drops upon a should prove self-regulating. 

capacity load. The corresponding case without a-c. In addition to the IR voltage required to circulate 
excitation of the stator, would be that of a salient pole the magnetizing current, there will be required on ac- 
stator with the commutator brushes rotating in a count of the slight magnetic leakage of stator and 
direction opposite to that of therotor. Such a generator rotor conductors, a small component voltage in the 
ought to self excite when connected to an inductance; same phase direction as that of the voltage produced 
Presented by title only at the lOtft Midwinter Convention of the by the air gap field—^in phase for the rotor, OUt of phase 
A. I. H. E., New York, N. Y., February 15-17,1922. for the stator. If this were uot taken care of, the 
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load current would divide unequally between stator 
and rotor. Probably a small a-c. excitation of vari¬ 
able voltage and field phase, will have to be inserted, 
the line terminals being located at centers of phases 
of exciter windings. 



The type of machine here dealt with is that in which 
a commutator and set of slip-rings are connected to 
a common winding, the rotor thus being similar to 
that of a s 3 mchronous converter. 

In the case of a synchronous converter, a field struc¬ 
ture with separate excitation windings is used, but it 
would be possible to produce the requisite magnetizing 
force by alternating currents introduced at the slip- 
rings, or by direct current at the commutator. In 
fact converters have been proposed in which the whole 
mechanical structure remains at rest except the system 
of brushes which plays upon the commutator. In 
this case the magnetic field rotates in space synchro¬ 
nously with the brushes, and the external structure 
has neither salient poles nor windings but serves 
merely to close the magnetic circuit of the rotor. 
Although both elements, corresponding to the stator 
and rotor of the synchronous converter, remain at 
r^t here, it is still necessary to employ a considerable 
air gap in view of the fact that the distribution of 
three-phase or six-phase currents in the armature 
winding, while nearly cancelling the distribution of 
direct currents over each pole pitch, do so only on the 
average, leaving relatively large uncompensated posi¬ 
tive or negative ampere turns of armature reaction 
locally, which fluctuate both in time and in position 
relatively to the tap points and to the brushes. This 
feature which similarly becomes objectionable in the fre¬ 
quency changer discussed below, can be mitigated by 
<»hording the winding. 

Now if in the above type of machine, the brushes 
should be rotated at a speed other than that at which 
the air gap field rotates, alternating current would 
elearly be drawn from the machine instead of direct 
•current, and the frequency of the commutator current 
would correspond to the speed difference. Further, 
should three sets of brushes per pair of poles be evenly 
disposed upon the commutator instead of two, three- 
phase currents would be withdrawn. For mechanical 
convenience we may evidently bring the brushes to 


rest, maintaining the same relative velocities by rotating 
the remainder of the structure, or by rotating the wound 
armature only. We then have the frequency changer 
about to be discussed here. The proper chording 
of the coils to minimize the irregularities of resultant 
armature reaction has been specified by Lamme^ to 
be approximately half the angle between consecutive 
brushes on the commutator; for instance, if we had 
six brushes on a two pole commutator the coil span 
would be made 150 deg. or 210 deg. instead of 180 deg. 

Before considering the PR losses in this machine 
it will be well to obtain a clear picture of. the conditions 
arising by noting a few salient features. 

Fig. 1 represents diagrammatically the rotor of the 
machine. 

Let us represent by 

p the number of pairs of poles. 

/i the frequency at the slip-rings. 

/2 the frequency at the commutator. 

Then we note that 

1. The magnetic field must rotate relatively to the 
rotor with a speed in revolutions per second of 

= fi/p 

2. It must rotate in space, or relatively to the 
brushes on the commutator, with a speed of 

*^2 = A/p 

3. The rotor therefore has a speed of 

(fi - fi)/p 

4. It is to be noted that (3) gives us the choice of 
two speeds; for A may be positive, in which case the 
phase rotation at the commutator is the same as at 
the slip-rings, ABC, or it may be negative correspond¬ 
ing to a reversed direction of phase rotation on the 
commutator; A is taken as positive always. 



6. The direction of rotation of the rotor is the same 
as that of the field relatively to the stator, if A is greater 
than A> or if A has any negative value. It is the 
reverse of the direction of rotation of the field relatively 
to the stator if A is positive and less than A» 

6. The generated voltage of the first frequency, 
measured from one slip-ring tap point to the next, 
corresponds directly to the number of armature 

1. U. S. Patent No. 1318775, 1919. 
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conductors, the field strength, and the relative speed 
of field and conductors, or to /i/p. 

7. The generated voltage of the second frequency, 
measured between consecutive brushes on the commu¬ 
tator, corresponds similarly to the number of conduc¬ 
tors, the field strength and the same velocity. 

8. Thus if we have the armature tapped for six 
phase slip-rings, and brushes on the commutator for 
six phases also, the generated voltage of frequency fi, 
between slip-rings connected to consecutive taps, 
will be the same as that of frequency /a between con¬ 
secutive brushes; the currents also will be equal, 
barring magnetizing current and a small component 
which provides part of the power lost in the conversion. 

9. The commutator frequency /2 may be either 
higher or lower than the slip-ring frequency /i. But 
if one of the two frequencies is to be a very low one, 
it is advisable to adopt the lower for the commutator, 
and this becomes essential if the lower frequency is 
to be subject to variation passing through zero, that is, 
changing its direction of phase rotation. In deciding 
which frequency to assign to the commutator, it will 
be noted that: 

а. The mechanical speed is the same in either case. 

б. The core loss is not greatly affected by the choice, 
since the field rotates at a speed corresponding to the 
one frequency, relatively to the stator, and the other 
frequency relatively to the rotor. 

c. The relative speed of rotor and field should be 
high, for minimum size of machine; e., the slip-ring 
frequency should be high. 

d. With reference to commutation, the transformer 
action in the coils connected to the segments under 
the brush will be the smaller the lower is the frequency 
on the commutator side. 

e. The frequency can be brought down to zero at 
the commutator, but not at the slip-rings. 

On the whole it is usual to assign the higher fre¬ 
quency to the slip-rings, but no assumption on this 
point will be made, and the results will apply equally 
either way. As regards the two possible rotor speeds, 
we shall find that by adopting a suitable convention 
with regard to the sine of the angle of displacement 
of current on the commutator side, the results obtained 
apply equally for either speed, i. e., for /a positive or 
negative. 

Now the currents in the rotor will result from the 
combination of the slip^ring currents at frequency/i, 
and the commutator currents at frequency/a. 

Generally, in the case of superposed currents of 
tv70 frequencies, the determination of the mean PR 
loss averaged over a few cycles, is simple, as each set 
of currents involves its own loss, and the net resultant 
loss is merely the sum of the two separate ones, irre¬ 
spective of their relative magnitude or phase. In 
the present case, these simple relations do not hold, 
for dthough in any one conductor we have merely 
current of the first frequency introduced via the slip- 


rings, and for brief periods, we similarly have the actual 
current of the second frequency superposed in the same 
conductor, yet before one cycle is complete, the rela¬ 
tive movement of commutator and brush has trans¬ 
ferred this conductor into another phase group of 
the /a system. 

It becomes necessary to view the cycle of events for 
atypical conductor, and then by a system of averages— 
or simple integrations— to arrive at the resultant loss. 

We may start from the basis that should power be 
mechanically transmitted to or from the rotor, enabling 
the one system to operate alone, then the distribution 
among the arms of the delta-connected rotor of the 
Y-currents introduced at the slip-ring taps, or at the 
equivalent taps corresponding to the instantaneous 
positions of the brushes, will necessarily follow the 
ordinary Y-A courses; and by the symmetry of the 
S 3 rstem, the voltage upon the idle taps or brushes, as 
the case may be, will form a symmetrical three-phase 
or six-phase S 3 ^tem, As this applies to the case of 
operation with power being supplied either via the 
commutator or via the slip-rings, the result of super¬ 
posing the two will leave balanced conditions and 
we may therefore consider that each set of currents 
upon entering the rotor divides up among the delta 
arms in the orthodox way, so that at any instant the 
actual cmrent in any conductor is the sum of the two 
corresponding instantaneous currents. The same rea¬ 
soning may, of course, be applied to other numbers of 
phases than three or six on either or both sides. 

We now require a simple way of viewing the life 
history of a typical conductor, determining for any 
one instantaneous value of the fi current the range of 
values of the /a current. We can most readily do this 
by reference to the only feature which is common to 
the two frequencies, viz.: the armature reaction. To 
render this process more clear, we shall on paper bring 
the air-gap field to rest in space by rotating the brushes 
on the commutator, and by readjusting the rotor speed 
suitably. 

Assume the field to be rotating clockwise, viewed 
from a given side of the machine. Superpose upon 
the whole machine a counter clockwise rotation of 
fi/p revolutions per second, thus bringing the field 
to rest in space while the brushes rotate counter¬ 
clockwise at this speed. Note that/a may be negative. 

We can now readily picture the current distribution 
in the rotor, since the armature reaction of the /j 
currents, and again that of the /a currents, will be 
represented each by a dlajpam fixed in space (although 
slightly pulsating or varying). Although produced by 
ciOTents of different frequencies, these two diagrams 
will have the same number of poles, and on the average 
will cancM one another, the one being, at every instant, 
nearly superposabld upon the reverse of the other— 
w6 ignore the magnetizing current, 
two methods open to us of investigating 
the I it loss; we may do so (1) by considering the loss 
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occurring, from moment to moment, in the succession 
of conductors which occupy a point fixed in space, 
upon the rotor periphery; then averaging this up with 
respect to time, and again with respect to angular 
position. 

Or (2) we may consider a marked conductor upon 
the rotor; average the loss occurring in it; and again 
average this up for all positions on the rotor. This 
latter method enables us to discriminate between 
conductors near to, and far from the slip-ring taps, 
and thus has an advantage. We shall adopt this 
procedure, and we shall first omit the magnetizing 
current, in order to make the procedure more clear. 

With this omission, we have the same power factor 
on the two sides of the machine. That this must be 
so, can be seen by considerations along the following 
lines: The same air-gap field is responsible for causing 
the generated voltage of each frequency, and it is 
stationary in space. The armature reaction diagram 
of the currents of frequency./i must be generally similar 
to that of the currents of frequency /a, except for sign 
since the sum of the two produces the working field 
and we are neglecting the magnetizing current for 
the present. But the armature reaction of the watt 
component of current of either frequency has its polar 
center lines at right angles to those of the air gap field. 
Therefore, these two component armature reactions, for 
the two frequencies, have their polar center lines coin¬ 
cident; the watt component of current of frequency 
fi must be equal to the watt component of current of 
frequency /a, in order to effect balance of mechanical 
torque; and therefore the armature reactions of these 
two watt components balance one another; hence the 



Fig. 2 

armature reactions of the two remaining components 
must balance one another, i. e., the two wattless cur¬ 
rent components must be equal and therefore the power 
factor must be the same on the two sides. 

We shall now show, still neglecting the magnetizing 
currents, that for positive values of fz not only is the 
power factor the same on the two sides, but the sine 
of <i>, which determine whether the current is leading 


or lagging, is the same; while for negative values of fz 
the power factor is the same on the two sides, but a 
lagging current on the slip ring side is associated with 
a leading one on the commutator side, and vice versa. 

Pig. 2 indicates diagrammatically a two-pole rotor 
tapped at A B C for three-phase slip rings; the line 0 F 
represents the stationary polar center line. Assume 
the rotor to be driven in a counter-clockwise direction 



mechanically and to be acting as an a-c. generator, 
then the current in every conductor of the A B phase 
band will reach its maximum when the center line 0 L 
of the phase band has some definite angular position, 
say ^ in advance of 0 P, where ^ may be positive or 
negative. If the load be noninductive yj/ will be zero 
and the current will be a maximum in all conductors 
of the phase band at the moment when 0 L coincides with 
0 F. If the load be inductive and the current be lag¬ 
ging by an angle a, then when the current reaches its 
maximum in the conductors of the AB phase band, 
the center line 0 L will have advanced beyond OF by the 
angle a, and in the well recognized manner, the con¬ 
ductors of the phase band will occupy such a position 
that the reaction of the currents in them has a com¬ 
ponent along 0 F opposing the main field. 

If now the points AB C, instead of being fixed tap 
points rotating with the rotor, should correspond to the 
momentary positions of brushes on the commutator 
which are rotating in a direction the reverse of that 
of the rotor, then .the naovement of the center line 
0 L by the angle a will be in a clockwise direction in 
the figure. But as the voltage induced in the conductor 
is due to the motion of the conductor, and not that of 
0 L, it will remain in the same direction as before, and 
hence also the current in the conductor if the machine 
is still acting as a generator Via A B C. In this case, 
therefore, a lagging current will produce a reaction 
having a component along OP, tending to increase 
the field stren^h although the machine is acting as a 
generator and not a motor. 

Hence we have the condition already outlined for 
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the relative phase displacement on the two sides, 
viz., that when U is positive <f>i = 02 , hut when 
is negative 01 = - 02 . 

We have seen that the power factor is the same on 
each side of the machine; it follows that the amperes 
per slip ring equal the amperes per brush stud, assum¬ 
ing the same number of phases each side, for the volt¬ 
age between rings equals that between brush studs. 

Fig. 3 shows a two pole rotor with chorded windings; 
the right hand diagram shows six phase taps brought 
out, and the left hand three phase taps. The region 
occupied by conductors of one phase, which we may 
call a phase band, is shown by heavy lines, dotted for 
the inner layer conductors and full for the onto. The 
tap is shown as though located opposite the slot con¬ 
taining the outer layer conductor to which it is con¬ 
nected, but the inner layer conductor to which it is 
also connected is indicated by a similar letter with a 
circle around it; this is displaced from the out^ layer 
conductor by one coil span. 0 L' represents the center 
line of the outer layer phase band, and 0 L" the center 
line of the inner. The effective center line for deter¬ 
mining the phase relations is 0 L which is displaced 
from OL' by half the angle of chording. It will be 
understood that the tap points shown may be either 
actual fixed taps connected to slip rings, or may repre¬ 
sent the momentary position of brushes on the com¬ 
mutator; in either case the voltage generated in the 
phase band is the same, being produced by the move¬ 
ment of the conductors in the field and not by the 
movement of the center line of the phase band. If we 
are dealing with a commutator phase band the center 
line 0 L may be rotatmg oppositely to the rotation of 
the rotor itself; viz., when has a negative value. 

In the figure, 0 F represents the polar center line of 
the main field and 0 the angle, measured counter 
clockwise, of 0 L from 0 F. We take the component 
of current in the phase band which has frequency f, 
to have a root-mean-square value of unity and we 
define its phase angle as follows: 

If / is positive, 0 represents the angle by which the 
current leads with respect to conditions for imity 
power factor. 

If / is negative, -|- 0 represents the angle by which 
the current with respect to conditions for unity 
power factor. 

In either case the power factor is cos 0 and a mag¬ 
netizing annature reaction is associated with generator 
conditions when 0 is positive. 

It will be found that with this definition the current 
cbmponmit of frequency / in every conductor of the 
phase band A B is represented by 

^y^COS^yl;,-h(f>) (1) 

for either dmection of rotation of O L. Note that 
0 is always to be measured in a counter-clockwise 
direction. 

When we are dealing with a specific conductor P 
in say the outer layer, it becomes convenient to specify 


this by its co-ordinate measured from the center line 
of its phase band in the layer in question, or OL' for 
the outer layer, instead of from 0 L, and consequently 
it becomes convenient to deal with the angular co¬ 
ordinate of 0 L', rather than 0 L, with respect to the 
fixed field axes. It wdll be noted that we may still 
use expression (1), and define 0 therein as the angle 
measured counter clockwise from some suitable zero 
line 0 F' fixed in space, to the phase band center line 
OL'; further the datum line OF' will be the same 
whether 0 L' is a center line of a slip ring phase band 
and therefore is fixed in the rotor, or whether it repre¬ 
sents the momentary position of the center line of a 
commutator phase band and is rotating in the same 
direction as the rotor or the reverse. In other words, 
the chording angle does not enter into consideration 
in dealing with the difference of phase of the currents 
of the two frequencies in a conductor, either for positive 
or negative values of L. 


B2 



--Brushes, assuming 4 Positive 

Pig. 4 

Three-Phase Case 

Consider now the case of three-phase slip ring taps 
and commutator brushes 120 deg. apart, Fig. 4, and 
omit magnetizing current for the present. P in the 
figure represents a definite conductor of the rotor; 
it is shown as occurring in phase band AiBi of the 
slip ring side, and in on the commutator side. 

It remains permanently in the AiBi phase band, but * 
passes successively through the various phase bands 
of the second frequency (commutator). 

Currents then arise in the conductor P having values 
which have already been discussed and represented 
by (1). They have respectively the values; 

v'_ 2 cos (01 + 0 ) of frequency/i 
and V 2 cos (tt + 02 + 0 ) of frequency L 
The difference (02 - 0 i) may clearly have any value 
between t/3 + 6 and — x/3 + 6. Further, every 
value within this range is an equally probable one and 
will occur for the same number of seconds per hour of 
operation, on the average. We therefore require the 
average value of 

. 2 [cos 0 - cos (0 + 7 ) ]2 ( 2 ) 

for all values of 7 within the range (0 ± x/ 3 ), giving 
equal weight to each value. We shall next require 
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the average value of this result for all values of 4 / over have a variable phase angle <{> at our disposal. The 
a range of 2 tt. This will give us the loss in a specific case will therefore remain general if we consider the 
conductor; to obtain the entire rotor loss we shall have magnetizing current to be introduced at the slip rings 
to again average for all possible values of e., between and define the load current as being the current at the 

commutator side, no matter at which side power enters 
the machine, nor which of the two currents is the 
greater. We later give expressions enabling the loss 
to be written down in terms of the current on each side 
of the machine and the known magnetizing current, 
and so avoid the necessity of considering how or where 
the magnetizing current is supplied. 

Take, then, the magnetizing current to be introduced 
at the slip rings, and let the angle (l> refer to the condi¬ 
tions on the commutator side and be subject to the 
definition already given on page 54. Take the root- 
mean-square value of current on the commutator side 
as unity, and define: 

m = ratio of amperes magnetizing current to 
If we had current of the one frequency only in the con- amperes load current, i. e. to amperes on the commuta- 
ductor, the corresponding loss would be unity, as we tor side. 

have taken the current to have an r. m. s. value of unity. The expression to be averaged, corresponding to 
Hence the loss, in terms of that due to current of one (2), is then: 

frequency only, is given by the above expression (5). 2 [cos (+ ^) + m cos (± 7 r/ 2 ) — cos ( 4>) 
This is clearly least for the mid conductor of the phase ( 8 ) 

band, i, e. for 0 = 0 while it is a maximum for the where the upper sign is to be taken if the slip ring 
two tap conductors for which d= ± tt/S. For these side is the motor side, and the lower if the generator 
two positions the relative losses are, respectively: side. Or, we may average: 

Mid conductor 34.7 per cent 2 [ cos ^ =h m sin (^ ~ 0 ) — cos (-f 7 ) 

Tap conductors 117 per cent between limits zero and 2 ir as regards 4 and the limits 

Finally, averaging expression (5) for values of 6 for y already used for three-phase and six-phase 
over its range dr tt/B we have for the relative total respectively, 
rotor loss The result is easily found to be: 

2 - 1.367 ( 6 ) [w*-f-2 a]-f Average value over the 7 range of 

or 63 per cent of that corresponding to the current of 2 [ & sin 7 - a cos 7 ] (9) 

one frequency only. where 

Six-Phase Case & = drm.cos^ 


± tt/B in our present three-phase case. 

For the loss in conductor P we have therefore: 

» 2 t 

[cos 0 - cos (0 + 7 )]^ d0 


3 , r 


where 


which is equal to 


72 = 0 -f 7r/3 
ji = 6 — tt/B 


J 

7l 


or to 


S/tt 1 d7(l-cos7) 


2- 1.653 cos 6 


In the case in which six-phase provision is made on 
each side of the machine, the expressions become slightly 
modified to suit a range of 0 of d= tt/B, and a range of 
the difference (02 — 0i) amounting to d d= 7r/6. 
Consequently expression (5) for the conductor loss 
becomes 

2— 6 / 7 rcos d (7) 

and expression ( 6 ) for the rotor loss becomes 
2- 18/7r2 or 0.176 

so that the losses, in terms of those corresponding to 
the current of one frequency only, amount to 
For mid conductor of phase band (min.) 9 per cent 
For tap conductor (max.)...,........ 35 per cent 

For whole rotor., . ..: ... .... .... 17.6 per cent 

Losses Allowing for Magnetizing Current 
We iiiay have the magnetizing current introduced at 
the slip rings or at the commutator, or partly at each ; 
and either Side may be the motor side. As a matter 
of fact we naay arbitrarily say at which side we consider 
the magnetizing current to be introduced, as this affects 
only Our definition of load current in which we already 


a = 1 =t: w. sin 0 

the signs being subject to the conditions stated above 
ill connection with ( 8 ). 

For the three-phase case the limits for 7 are d d= t/ 3 
and the relative conductor loss becomes: 

[m^ + 2 a] -h i. 655 [6 sin d — a cos d] (10) 
while for six-phase, 7 varies between d ± ^/6 and 
the relative conductor loss becomes: 

[m^ -h 2 ft] -h 1.91 [6 sin d — ft cos d] (11) 
Now ft may be taken as positive except when the mag¬ 
netizing current exceeds the load current being con¬ 
sidered; and 6 may be positive or negative; the maxi¬ 
mum value of (10) will therefore occur for d = =b ir/B 
according as b is positive or negative; and the maximum 
value of (11) will occur for d = =h ir/fi according to the 
same conditions. Inserting these values we find for 
the worst conductor : 

Three phase 

1.172 -h w* -h 1.433 m . cos 0 =fc 1.172 m . sin 0 ( 12 ) 
Six phase 

0.847 -h w® -h 0.956 w. cos 0 d= 0.347 m . sin 0 (13) 
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Finally, averaging (10) and (11) for variations of 
^ we have: 

Three phase rotor loss 

+ 0.63 [1 ± m . sin 0] (14) 

Six phase rotor loss 

-f 0.175 [1 dh w. sin (15) 


this frequency in the conductor. For any different 
brush stud current, 1 2 , we shall have a correspondingly 
altered slip ring current; also m will be changed, since 
the actual amperes of magnetizing current remain 
independent of I 2 . However, by multiplying the 
previous expressions by r or by r' as the case 
may require, we shall have the correct loss expression 


Item 

Phases 

Power 

c 

Com.* 

Factor 

>n 

Sip. Bs. 

4 

(degrees) 

Motor . 
side 

Am] 

0 

Oom.2 

peres 

in 

Sip. Bs. 

Botor speed 
higher or 
lower 

Percent 

Worst Oond. 

lage Losses 

Botor 

Excluding 

' 1 

2 

magnetizini 

Three 

Six 

S ciirrent. 

A 

ny 

i 

Either 

tt 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Either 

117 

35 

63 

17.6 

Including 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

magnetizing 

Three 

Six 

4t 

current, take 

1 

O.Slag 

0.8 lead 

1 

O.Slag 
0.8 lead 
0.8 lead 
O.Slag 

in at 30 per ce 

0.056 

0.66 lag 

0.935 lead 
0.956 

0.66 lag 
0.66 lag 
0.935 lead 
0.935 lead 

nt of load curr 

0 

-36.9 
+ 36.9 

0 

-36.9 
-36.9 
+ 36.9 
+ 36.9 

ent: 

Either 

Sip. Bs. 

Either 

Sip. Bs. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.045 

1.21 

0.855 

1.045 

1.21 

1.21 

0.855 

0.855 

Either 

Lower 

Either 

Lower 

Higher 

Lower 

Higher 

126 

183 

139 

43.5 

73.6 

73.6 

60 

60 

72 

83.7 

60.7 

26.6 

29.8 

29.8 

23.4 

23.4 


For the purpose of illustration, we give in the 
tabulation herewith some numerical values for the dif¬ 
ferent cases discussed. We take a magnetizing current 
equal to 30 per cent of the current on the commutator 
side, or w = 0.3, and we give the losses as percentages, 
in terms of the losses due to the current at the commuta¬ 
tor side only. 

It will be found that the expressions given later, in a 
different form, see (16) to (19), allow a clearer ap¬ 
preciation of the manner in which the loss is influenced 
by the conditions of operation than those set down 
above. 

The previous results may be put into a different form 
which will sometimes be more convenient of application. 
In the case of an actual machine we shall know what 
figure to use as an equivalent resistance r such that if 
Iz is’the (r. m. s.) current per commutator brush stud, 
/2* r will be the total loss, W 2 , in the armature winding 
due to the commutator currents alone flowing. Simi¬ 
larly the same value r in r will give us the loss Pfi 
diie to the slip ring currents alone flowing in the arma¬ 
ture winding, the current into each slip ring having a 
(r. m. s.) value equal to Ii. The magnetizing current, 
for which our symbol is m 1 2 will similarly cause a loss, 
if flowing alone, denoted by Wo and given by {mlzY r, 
'Further, in an actual case we shall know what value to 
take for r', an equivalent resistance such that the 
loss in "‘the worst conductor” due to the several cur¬ 
rents taken separately is given respectively by the 
expressions J2^r', (J2m)rr'. These losses we 

shall also denote by W2^ Wi, Wo' respectively. 

Now the various expressions we have deduced for the 
mem value of the net current squared, in a conductor, 
or for the average value of this throughout the rotor, 
were bas^ upon a commutator brush stud current 
such as to give unit (r. m. s.j value to the current of 


for a brush stud current of I 2 amperes, and we can 
rewrite them in terms of Wi, W 2 , Wo etc., since we 
have: 

Wo = (mhyr Wi = (a2 + Ur W 2 = Ur 
and corresponding equations in W' and r'; and by 
means of these we can replace m, a, b, etc. Thus, from 
the definition of a, b, we have: 

(1 - a)2 -I- 62 « 

and therefore: 

2aUr ^ Wi + Wz-Wo 

Eiyression (14) which, upon multiplication by 
1 2 ^T is equivalent to [m^ -H 0.63 a] 1 2 ^ r, becomes when 
re-written: 

0.315 {Wi + W 2 ) + 0.685 Wo (16) 

and represents the three-phase rotor loss; while the 
six-phase rotor loss is similarly found from (15) to be: 

0.088 (Wi -|- W2) -f-0.912 Wo (17) 

In precisely the same way the loss in any one con¬ 
ductor at position 6 can be written down in the new 
terms, from expression (10) and (11), viz. 

For three-phase; 

Wo' -f 1.655 cot <f> sin d W2' + [1 - 0.827 cos 6 

- 0.827 cot <f> sin 6] [Wi' + W2' - Wo'] (18) 

For six-phase; 

Wo' + 1.91 cot 0 sin d W2' + [1 - 0.955 cos 6 

- 0.955 cot <f> sin 9] [Wi' -f- W2' -- Wo'] ( 19 ) 

In expressions (18) and (19), <f> is introduced as well 

as the W's. The conditions of operation are really 
completdy defined when we are given the values of the 
three W's, a statement as to which side is the motor 
side, and the two frequencies (including their relative 
signs) ; hence the presence of 0 might be avoided. In 
fact an inspection of the vector diagram for the three 
Client components (/i load, fz and A magnetizing) 
will reveal that ^ 
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sin 0 == 


W2 + W0- Wi 

2 vw. Wo 


the upper or lower sign being taken according as the 
slip ring side is acting as the motor or generator side. 
Hence 0 might be eliminated by means of this equation; 
or alternatively, in an actual case it may be determined 
from this equation, if not independently known, and 
thp value used in the expressions given. 

The reference numbers of the expressions derived 
in this chapter for the conductor and rotor losses 
under various conditions and allowing for magnetizing 
current are collected below for convenience of reference; 


Three-Phase Six-Phase 


For loss in whole rotor...". 
Ditto, in termsof Wt, Wi, Wt 

For conductor loss. 

Ditto, in terms of Wo*, etc. 


14 

16 

10 ( 12 ) 
18 


15 

17 

11 (13) 
19 


that the small IR voltage required to cause this cir¬ 
culation might be produced by a slight shift of the 
brushes, while the small IX voltage component at 
right angles to this, corresponding to the stator and 
rotor leakage fluxes associated with the magnetizing 
current only, might be introduced by an a-c. exciter, 
interposed between the line and the machine. 

The statement needs a little modification in as much 
as the shift of brushes which provides the requisite 
IR voltage for the circulation of magnetizing current 
produces at the same time a compounding effect, and 
would therefore have to be determined by the amount 
of such compounding desired; the balance one way or 
the other would have to be obtained otherwise, for 
instance by the transformer connection referred to later. 
Further, the IX voltage required would automatically 
appear by a slight slip arising, that is, by the air-gap 
field taking up a speed of rotation slightly different 
from half the rotor speed; therefore no a-c. exciter need 


CORRESPONDENCE 

POLYPHASE COMMUTATOR MACHINES 

To the Editor: 

An article under this heading appears in the January 
issue of the Journal, attributed to myself. In spite 
of the title the Article itself deals with only one t3q)e 
of frequency changer, and even for that machine only 
discusses some of the PR losses, but the broad titles 
which appears above the article has no doubt arisen 
by reason of the inclusion, through some inadvertence, 
of the matter contained in a hastily compiled memo¬ 
randum dealing with another subject, and not intended 
for publication; this composes the first five para^aphs 
and the first (unnumbered) figure of the article in 
question. 

The error would have been avoided had proofs been 
submitted to me, but in the circumstances perhaps 
you will allow me to make some necessary corections 
now, in the part referred to. 

On page 50 of the Journal in the fourth paragraph 
of the article, reference is made to the characteristics 
which may be expected from a machine comprising an 
induction motor stator and a rotor having a commu¬ 
tator, both stator and rotor having closed windings 
with the same number of conductors. The rotor is 
supposed to be running at twice synchronous speed 
in the same direction as the air-gap field, and the three 
phase brushes to be in line with the three phase tapping 
points of the stator winding, or at 180 deg. to the same, 
according as the coil progression of the rotor windinjg is 
the reverse of, or the same as that of the stator winding. 
It is suggested that as the same air-gap field would be 
produced by a lagging magnetizing current in the stator 
winding as by a leading current in the rotor winding, 
the requisite magnetizing current might be induced to 
circulate between stator and rotor connected in paral¬ 
lel to the bus bars without the necessity of any mag¬ 
netizing current being introduced from outside; also 


X 



be postulated. For operation with shunt character¬ 
istics the brushes would be left in the normal position, 
and a small quadrature voltage would be injected be¬ 
tween the stator and rotor to overcome the IR drops 
corresponding to the circulation of magnetizing cur¬ 
rent only; this quadrature voltage might be introduced 
by the delta-connected transformer arrangement shown 
in the appended figure, the lines ABC going to the 
stator and a b c to the rotor, while X Y Z pass to the 
busbars. The transformer might advantageously have 
a moderate magnetic leakage. 

The last two statements of the fourth paragraph 
substantially stand, to the effect that in a machine such 
as here described the field rotates in the same direction 
as the rotor at approximately half the speed of ^ the 
rotor so that a rotor conductor cuts the field in a, direc¬ 
tion opposite to that in which the stator conductor, 
immediately confronting it, cuts the same field, the 
two ^eeds of cutting being nearly the same; and that 
therefore, whether the machine be running as a gener¬ 
ator or motor, almost complete compensation takes 
place of the stator ampere conductors by the rotor 
ampere conductors immediately confronting them and 
the machine becomes closely self-regulating. 

It will be seen further that although the machine 
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operates with some slip, it behaves more like a syn- 
chrono^ generator or motor than an induction ma¬ 
chine inasmuch as there is one combination of fre¬ 
quency speed and voltage which forms a consistent 
set of conditions, and the only natural flexibility in 
the relation between the frequency and speed is that 
introduced by saturation which causes a variation in 
the ratio between the IR and IX components of 
voltage req^uisite for circulating the magnetizing cur¬ 
rent. The slip will not change sign between generator 
and motor conditions of operation, in fact it arises 
only to provide voltage for circulating magnetizing 
current and not for load current. A slight variation 
in frequency with speed fixed can be artificially secured 
however by introducing an external inductance in the 
path of the circulating magnetizing current; such 
inductances may, if desired, be so arranged as 
to be substantially non-inductive to the passage 
of load current, although inductive to the circulation 
of ma^etizing current. Similarly the voltage ^an 
be varied with speed fixed, or with frequency fixed, by 
varying the ratio of the transformer shown in the figure, 
or by introducing an external resistance in the path 
of the magnetizing current, but unlike the inductance 
the resistance can only be introduced in a manner such 
that it opposes the load current as well as the magnetiz¬ 
ing current. 

For parallel operation or for stable running as a 
motor, a certain amount of effective reactance will be 
necessary either internal to the machine or accessory. 
In this respect also the conditions are similar to those 
which arise with synchronous machines. 

These features of operation are detailed here, not 
with the intention of claiming practical utility for the 


arrangement, but merely to correct the somewhat; 
erroneous view of the matter which has already be6ix 
printed in the article in question. 

While upon this subject it may be of interest to 
consider the conditions arising at twice synchronous 
speed in the frequency changer dealt'with in the main 
part of the article. If we assume the rotor of say a 
three-phase frequency changer of this type to be inde¬ 
pendently driven at twice sjjmchronous speed in sucht 
direction that the frequency is the same on the commu¬ 
tator as on the slip rings, we have two three-phase 
systems of equal frequency and voltage associated withi 
the machine. The phase rotation on the commutatoir 
is the reverse of that on the slip rings considerinjgr 
corresponding brushes but nevertheless the two three- 
phase systems can be paired and brought into phase 
with one another and then there would seem to be no 
objection to paralleling them on to common bus bars. 
The machine will then be running on the bus bars 
without distress with commutator brushes solidly con¬ 
nected to slip ring brushes, a somewhat paradoxical 
condition. Here again the arrangement is of theoretical 
interest only and has no practical utility, it acts neither 
as generator, motor nor converter; it might serve as a 
filter to short-circuit' all effects other than those of 
fundamental frequency. 

Glancing over the main part of the article I note that 
ambiguous signs are invariably printed with the plus 
as the upper and the minus as the lower sign, whereas 
they should be reversed in the case of the expressions 
numbered 8, 12, 13, 14, 16 and in the definition of a 
on page 55. Without these corrections the tabulation 
would appear to be wrong and the matter trouble¬ 
some to follow. A. B. Field. 








The Electric Hammer. 

BY P. TOOMBICnW 

AjWKi'iat:?, A. I. K. IJ. 


<,*i*nfra1 Klt*i:|rii.' 

Kiwietv of thv SubjtH^l. ’/'/«» inniu-r hnntmvr hun f>n:n in im- 
for a tiinr ami tfo ri- an' nau' an tin' jiinrb t lannij tyfWfs of puiir.r- 
opvratvd haintnrrn ithirli niay Ur raayhhj aran'ilimj to Ifa: 

Tintnrr of the paii‘rr tin followfc 

Pnenmnlic, nbnm, motor and puUt'fi: ram or rraiih’, and rlrrlto- 
pm umatii' driveK, Thv pnvnmiitiv drivv inrluilva all rivvtinif ham- 
mvrn,’ thv utram driw inrlHilv!; itmrtirnlly nil Jarip; kaiumvr,':, tannv 
drop hnmmvi'K, pih dritrru and aU am drilb; thv motor and pnllvij 
drivv rlaioi, invludt s (hr (pvater part of drop hninmvrn; thv vUrtro- 
pnuvmaHi' drive inrlndvti only small faryv hammers. Thv ptivn- 
mntiv hammer, dav to its lifthtnrss, hohh the field of hund-opernted 
rivitiny ha miners and it is hardly possihle that nnif other naans ivill 
veer surpass air for drivimj hund’-operated rivelintj hammers; the 
steam hammer holds its oien in n ry larye foryimj and drop 
hammers and it is donhtfnl irhetfo r fitnj othrr kind of hammer van 
remove it from that plavv. The field for very tarye foryiny or drop 
hammers is hoieerrr rather limited; they arv used only in very Inryr 
plants in ivhieh all sorts of poon r prevail. 

There it; nn immense field, hoieever, for medium and small 
foryiny and tlrop hammers tehieh are atted to prodare all the small 
nulniHohile and other similar parts as well as name p(ateii,Jrirelry 
apparel, elr. If is this field irhieh the elevtriv hammer is supposed 
to rover. The present methods of dririny these hammers are earn- 
hvrmniu, romplivated, eostly and eery unsafe for the xmrkman. 

The elvrtrie hammer has hern Htadied and developed hy the writer 
to a point where it set in.s to show sapeeioriiy to the present used 
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hammer.';, in simplieity, safety, ruuniny ej-ptusts, east of insNdla- 
tion, eost of upkeep and in many eases in the oriyinal cost. 

The development shown herein is of the induction motor type. 
Instead of the usual nrrnnyenient of eoncentrir artiialnre and field, 
the shds are pnnrhed on tony strips of iron in a strniyht line 
whit'h makes the field and nnnatnre parallel. The. armature and 
field still fare earh other lait t very part of the arnmture is not aUmya 
active under th iajtni nee tif the field as is the case in the ordinary 
motor. Ill other iviwds in a straiyhl-line motor the arinatnre or 
raniter is roniinnonsly enteriny thv field of arliou at one end and 
leaviny it at the opposite end, This eonstilnles the main dijffereurv 
hefween the shaiifld-iine and the rotary motor. The roialhtfj fields 
of an induetiou motor are lo re replaeed by inaynetiv fields moving 
in It slraiyhl line. The prineipal elements of this siraiyhi-line 
induetiou motor hammer are shoien in h'iy. /»’, The artnal hammer 
as finally eonntraetetl is shown in To. » (hark view) anil Tiff. H 
{front view.) 
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Definitions 


A n electrif hummer as di*.s(*ribt'd in this paper eon- 
Htitutfs a hammer in which the reciprocating 
part is moved s(ddy by the direct action of the 
electromagnetic forces without interi>o»ition of any 
other mctdianism, such as belts, gears, compressiKl 
air, etc. 

The ehjctrical portion of the reciprocating part, 
which is analogous to the rotor of a motor, will be called 
the runner while the die holder which is attached to 
the runner is called the ram. 

Klectric hammers may lie divided into four clasmfs: 
l)i«‘ct-eurrent, semisynchronous induction, nonsyn- 
chronous induction and purely synchronous. A direct- 
current hammer con-sists of two symmetrical straight 
armatures mount^jd facing each other betw<*en which 
moves the fiehl canning with it the brushes; it may also 
be made with two stationary fiehJs an<I one moving 


reversal comes at the nodes of the two fr<‘quencies 
may also be classed as a semisynclironous hammer. 

A nonsynchronouH induction hammer is made ex- 
acily as a semisynchronous induction one with the excep¬ 
tion that, the reversing of the phases at each end of 
the stroke is clone by the runner itself. A purely 
synchronou.H hammer may bi^ delmed us a hammer 



aramature. A Hemisyn<!hronous induction hammer is 

made by setting two polyphase straight-line stators which gives one stroke per cycle. This type of hammer 
facing each other with a squirrel-cage runner moving may be made of the simple plunger type or of the 
between them; the reversal of the current is made excited plunger type. 


by a switch rigidly connected to the generator shaft 
so that the phases are reversed at zero potential and 
at predetermined intervals. A two-phase hammer fed 
with two phases of different frequency in which the 

TrmnUd at Urn Tipring Convemtim of the A. /. E. K,, 
Chicago, HI., April Uhtt, tffBS. 


Hintouical 

The writer invented the elec.tric hammer early in 
1915, when still in school. After coming out of .school, 
the war was in full swing and it was thought inadvisable 
to start developments of any kind. The studies were 
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made independently but the following historical treat¬ 
ment will show that it was not an invention but a 
reinvention. 

The subject of the reciprocating motor in general is 
practically as old as that of rotary motors; this fact 
is shown by the records in the Patent Office from which 
it is seen that the earliest attempts to make electric 
motors w^e mainly along the lines of imitating the 
reciprocating steam engine and the first patent for a 
reciprocating motor to be applied to a pump was issued 
in 1852; a picture of this device is reproduced in Pig. 1. 
In 1870, there were some attempts made to operate 
sewing machines with reciprocating electric^ motors. 
In 1880 appear two patents on a solenoid rock drill. 
In 1885, the Van Depoele patent appears. This patent 
is reproduced in Fig. 2 from which it may be seen that 
engineering was, at that time, being applied to tbia 
line of inventions, for it is quite a well developed 
machine which may easily be made practical by 





Fig. 2 A Well Developed Idea on Straight-Line Motors 
P atented In 1886. 

propCTly proportioning it. It is a d-c. machine in 
whidi the armature is stationary and the field moves. 
^ iinportant feature of this machine is that the plunger 
IS pelted while machines of previous dates were made 
^th a nonexcited plunger, that is, they were mere 
electromagnets and with this machine we pass from 
electromagnets to straight-line motors. The idea of 
plunger reciprocating motors and straight-line d-c 
motors prevails until the present time and it would be 
useless^ to recount here the . innumberable patents that 
have been issued on the subject. It may be said 
however, that the idea remains unchanged and the 
only thing that changes is the inventor. 

, to R. D. 

Mershon on a straight-line nonsynchronous polyphase 
mductiom motor for a rock drill. He mentions in 
his ^specifications that prior to that time polyphase 
rectilinear motors have been proposed in which the 
reversing of the fields was done by a switch connoted 


to the generator; that system he condemns because the 
i vibratory period of the motor would have to be of 
certain value in order to be in synchronism with the 
I generator, and consequently it would not start from 
; rest unless those conditions were fulfilled. His system 
has a reversing switch operated by the moving part 
of the motor and consequently makes the latter com¬ 
pletely independent of the generator. As far as the 
writer can find, this is the first record of a practical 
polyphase rectilinear motor. 

In 1905, a patent was issued to P. Centener. This 
machine is based on an entirely new principle. In 
this machine, each stator is fed with two separate 
sources of alternating current of different frequencies 
and in this way the motion of the field is reversed at 
the beats occurring in the two frequencies so that 
the moving part would reverse its motion without the 
necessity of reversing the currents by means of con¬ 
tactors or switches. While this machine is built on 
different principles from those criticised by Mershon, 
its faults are the same, namely: It has a constant period 
and it requires special generators to operate it. 

In 1909, a patent was issued to T. P. Bailey in which 
the same invention as is shown in Mershon's patent was 
described with the exception that the application is 
made directly to a forge hammer instead of to rock 
• drills. 

The success of these inventions in rectilinear motors 
is apparent from the fact that none of them are at 
the present time on the market. Of the semisynchro- 
nous hammers, the only successful machine, that the 
wnter knows of is that made by Professor Leo Schuler 
of Berlin, Germany, described in U. S. Patent No. 
1115251. He actually made a small chipping plunger 
hammer that would work successfully. Prom his 
account in the Elektrotechnisehe Zeitschrift, it is hard 
to understand why the machine has not been put on 
the market unless it is for the reason that it requires 
pecial generators for the supply of power. It is not 
toown to the writer whether or not there have been 
Imilt any pol3q)hase rectilinear motors operating on 
the principle brought out by Mershon, that is, in which 
Me reversing is done by the motor itself. Mr. Charles 
^ir, who was employed by the G. E. Co. at the time 
tMs work was started, said that he had seen a model 
of the d-c. plun^-type hammers which he described 
M not being “lively” enough for forgmg purposes, 
ine machine, as he described it, was made up of a 
senes of solenoids in which moved a plunger. The 
plunger was first attracted by one solenoid, the current 
was then switched to the next one and the plunger 
moved with the current. Irrespective of whether this 
was "Mvely" or not it is easy to see what 
difficulties would be encountered in shifting the current 
from one solenoid to another at the time of maximum 
inductance. In other words, it may be said that this 
ffiotor^^ ^ <iesigned direct-current 
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The reasons why the electric hammer was not de¬ 
veloped app|ear to be the following: In the early days 
of electrical development the demand for hammers 
was rather small; rotary motors could be used for many 
more applications than the special uses for which the 
straight-line motors were proposed; hence it became 
much more remunerative to develop rotary motors 
than to develop straight-line ones. Once a rotary 
motor was available in its perfect form it became much 
easier simply to take a standard motor and apply it 
to the particular use for which it was needed than it 
would have been to develop a new special motor. 

It may be said further that in the early stage of elec¬ 
trical development, the total demand for motors 
was very small and of this total demand the percentage 
which required an ordinary standard motor was far 
greater than that which required a special straight- 
line motor, so that it was altogether out of question 
for any manufacturer to undertake the development 
of as many special motors ‘as there were special cases 
to be taken care of. At the present stage of electrical 
industries, the conditions are precisely reversed in that 
there are now many special cases which require a 
much larger number of motors than was required for 
the total electrical industry in the earlier days of the 
art and certainly anybody who is acquainted with the 
industry will agree that many manufacturing enter¬ 
prises are now existing, and in fact prospering in the 
manufacture of only one or two special appliahces. 
It is for this reason that it is felt justifiable to state 
that the application of standard rotary motors to special 
cases has gone beyond its limits. 

The above is, it is hoped, the answer to the many, 
questions that are continually being asked as to why 
it is that nobody else has ever tried to develop an electric 
hammer before this if it is as simple as it looks. It is 
also an explanation of the arguments which led to 
the undertaking of this development. 

As a matter of fact, it is felt that the development 
of a new special machine will always be justified as 
long as the demand for it is large enough to build up 
a reasonable amount of business and its qualities are 
such as to guarantee its preference to eadsting systems. 

Preliminary Studies of the Electric Hammer 

When the study of the electric hammer was under¬ 
taken, the subject was so new from an engineering 
view point that a preliminary study was required in 
order to decide which system of those naentioned would 
be the best to use, also to determine fully the advantages 
of an electric hammer over those hammers which it 
was to replace. 

In studying the problem in general, it is found that an 
electric hammer is essentially an apparatus which is 
continually starting and stopping; electrically, therefore 
the apparatus best fitted for this purpose would be an 
apparatus which gives the best efficiency during the 
starting period. A d-c. series motor is evidently the 


best apparatus to use for such purposes. On the other 
hand, a power hammer must be so constructed as to 
withstand shocks without limit either in number or in 
size and it was doubtful whether any commutating 
apparatus would be capable of withstanding such rough 
usage as that even though the armature and commu¬ 
tator may be made the stationary part and the field 
allowed to move. The problem therefore, resolves 
iteelf into three branches; one consists of the study 
of the properties of the electric hammer to predetermine 
its advantages over the hammers which it shall replace; 
the second consists of a study of its mechanical stability 
and durability under repeated and violent shocks; 
and the third is a study of the electrical properties 
of the machine as affecting an apparatus v^ich is 
continually starting and stopping. 

The problem of determining the advantages of an 
electric hammer over a board hammer had to be resolved 
from fundamental considerations rather than from 
existing facts because there were no facts available. 
The main points of merit of the electric hammer were 
the following: 

In cases where it replaces board hammers, it con¬ 
sumes no power while not working, there are no moving 
parts while it is not operating, it is neater in appearance, 
it occupies a minimum of floor as well as overhead 
space. There are no parts to wear out, outside of 
the runner, and the contactors (which in the final 
design will be made so easy to replace that it is expected 
will give no more difficulties than an ordinary board 
hammer). It is very easy to move it from place to 
place. The most prominent feature of an electric 
^‘board’^ hammer is its great variety of the size of blow 
that it can give, ranging from zero to four or five times 
as large a blow as it could give by merely falling under 
the action of gravity. 

When the electric hammer is made to replace a steam 
hammer its advantages are as follows: It is a well- 
known fact that a steam hammer is the most accom¬ 
plished waster of energy ever made by the human hand, 
considering all condensation on the lines, which are 
sometimes of great length, all the steam used to keep 
it warm while not in operation, and the fact that some¬ 
times a special boiler plant must be installed to operate 
a stea-m hammer. All these losses are eliminated with 
an electric hammer; there can be an electric hammer 
wherever there is an alternating-current supply, it can 
be moved from place to place without much difficulty; 
since it can be tied to any supply system, the small 
manufacturer can have it, in other words anybody may 
have a power hammer. These qualities are what could 
be foreseen before any test was made or even before 
any hammer was ever, designed. 

Mechanical Stability and Durability op an 
Electric Hammer 

Here again it was a case of predetermining these 
qualities from facts which were more or less self evident. 
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because no actual apparatus had ever been built. 
The facts which were very apparent were the following: 
Compared with the board drop hammer it may be said 
that the runner of the electric hammer replaces the 
board of the board hammer, hence the electric hammer 
has nothing to get out of order except its ^‘board;” 
against the elimination of all those parts must be set 
the introduction of at least two pairs of contactors 
(in case the third one is introduced, electrically it is 
possible for only two to work since two of the three are 
in series and either of these two must open the circuit). 
Also the question came up as to whether the runner of 
the electric h^mer would withstand the severe shocks 
to which it must be subjected. This question may be 
considefed from two standpoints, first if it is made of 
laminated steel with copper bars for the squirrel cage, 
the construction is apparently weak but on the other 
hand, it has that elasticity which absorbs the shocks 
much better than any solid construction can absorb 
them and prevents breakages. 

^ laminated runner is a rather costly construction but 
it is believed that it would last longer than a solid one 
and certainly much longer than boards l^t in ordinary 
board hammers. The other alternative was to make 
the runner of solid steel which would, by reason of its 
simplicity, cost so little that the replacement of it 
would not be at all expensive nor would it be any more 
difficult to renew a solid steel runner in an electric ham¬ 
mer than it would be to renew a board in a board ham¬ 
mer. 

Compared with the steam hammer, it may be said 
that the troubles given by the steam hammer by the 
breaking of the piston rods on account of the crystaliza- 
tion which occms where the rod connects to the ram of 
the hammer might be eliminated to a great extent by 
a laminated construction which is perfectly possible 
with the electric hammer, hut I do not think it would 
be feasible in case of a piston rod which has to fit steam 
tight in the cylinder head (it must be remembered that 
outside of the ways which guide the runner in a vertical 
direction, it may be said that the latter hangs almost 
free in the air). In short, it was thought that the worst 
expectation that we could have was that we might have 
as much breakage from an electric hammer as from a 
steam hammer and certainly all the rest of the con¬ 
veniences obtained by an electric hammer were thought 

to be enough to justify the change. 


the problem was undertaken, to build a direct-current 
series machine; therefore proceeding on this belief, 
a direct-current reciprocating motor was designed and 
its main characteristics calculated. The runner of 
this machine was to be the field and was to be made of 
solid steel in which there were slots for the distributed 
field windings. The field coils were to be retained in 
the slots by nonmagnetic materials such as brass or 
bronze, and the brushes were to be carried by this 
moving part. The armature was to consist of two 
straight-line armatures, one on each side of the field, 
each having its own commutator so that the two 
might be connected either in series or in parallel with 
each other. (The double armature was of course 
necessary to balance- the electromagnetic forces as well 
as to utilize the field metal to its fullest extent). The 



Fig. 3—First Experimental Electric Hammer 

the wooden frame, a'—the other stator 
armature or runner (a piece of brass. Vs In. by 2y, in.) 
removed, c—the ram. d—a guarding plate making a part of the framework. 


PiEiJ} OF Application op the Elbcteic Hammer 

_ H we consider the replacement ot all steam hammera, 
bp^ hammm, pde drivers and aU like apparatus, the 
field IS c^inly sufficient to justify the development 
and marketing of such an apparatus. 

The Electrical Problem ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^]^om the electrical standpoint and from the long 
stnidy previously made on d-c. motors (especially the 
senes motors), it appeared always preferable, ever since 


electromagnetic properties of this machine were found 
to be very excellent; the starting current was rather 
small and the torque per watt very large; it can be 
designed for very low speeds. In general, it showed the 
superiority of d-c. to a-e. in case of motors which have to 
start and stop continually under heavy load. The 
electromagnetic force per pound of the active metal of 
the runner was veiy high as compared to that of the 
induction motor. In power hammers, and especially 
in the so called drop hammers where the ram must be 
heavy enough to hold the die, it is very important that 
the electromagnetic force per pound of active metal be 
as large as possible so that most of the metal con- 
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the total weight of the moving part may be 
l^la-cedl on the ram. In electric hammers, this point is 
even greater importance since the power may be 
downward and the total weight of the moving 
r>Q.rt must be decreased very much to obtain the proper 

In spite of the preference which the writer had for the 
direct-current machine, it was repeatedly pointed out 
tliat it would not withstand the shocks of a hammer and 
it Was finally recommended that the polyphase induc¬ 
tion type be looked into before definite plans were made 
lor "building any hammers at all. 

Under these suggestions, a very small model of 
polyphase straight-line motor, in which the moving 
I>art was made of a piece of brass in. thick hy 2}4 in. 
wide, was built and tested. This hammer was equipped 
with a heavy piece of cast iron on the bottom end and 
ulso with an automatic reversing switch so that when 
I>ower was applied it would reciprocate up and down 
like an ordinary hammer. An illustration of this 
orude model i^ shown in Fig. 3. It should be under¬ 
stood that this model was not made to obtain engineer- 
data nor was it designed to give any definite result. 
rPhe object of building it was merely to show the several 
people interested that such a hammer would work. 
*X‘he model proved very satisfactorily how much simpler 
sx polyphase hammer is than a direct-current one. 

After several lengthy discussions with engineers who 
were well acquainted with the power hammer problems, 
it: was concluded that it would be best to start the 
development by building a polyphase induction 
ba.mmer. 

In accordance with this decision, a hammer was 
designed to operate a 200-pound ram, in other words, 
ix hammer which would be equivalent to a so-called 
J200-poxmd board hammer, this comparison of course 
being made in a case when the electric hammer lifts a 
iSOO-pound ram, and lets it fall by gravity; in case 
power is added on the downward stroke its capacity 
would be greatly increased as will be shown in the 
results of the tests. For the purpose of obtaining 
^engineering data, the runner was made of laminated 
steel. 

It was apparent from the character of the working 
cycle of this machine that the runner should be made 
of high resistance in order to obtain high starting 
torques, high power factors and at the same time draw 
n small starting current from the circuit. This was 
done by using brass bars in the squirrel cage; in ^addi¬ 
tion to that, both for convenience in building it and to 
dimimsh leakage reactance, the secondary slots were 
yriade open and the bars made even with the surface of 
the steel laminations. Making the bars even with the 
surface also eliminates all that portion of the primary 
leakage fiux which passes from one tooth to the other 
jetbove the secondary conductor. 

About the worst thing to contend with, at least 
during the discussions of this apparatus, ’ivas the so-called 


end effect that occurs when a conductor of the rotor 
passes out of the stator field into the air. This dif¬ 
ficulty, as pointed out by Dr. Steinmetz, had been one 
of the main difficulties which led to the abandonment 
of the induction railroads. To the end-effect problem, 
as related to this hammer, there was at least one solu¬ 
tion and that was to be found from the fact that the 
efl&ciencies of the present hammers are so small that it 
was thought almost impossible to make a straight-line 
motor bad enough to compare with the present ham- 
mera, in other words, one solution of the problem was 
not to solve it at all. 

Accordingly, the hammer was built with the fol¬ 
lowing dimensions: Length of stator, 39 inches, length 
of runner 5 feet, and width of the cores, 234 inches, or 
in other words, the motor was very nearly “square.” 
It was assembled in a box made of boards 23^ inches 
thick, which was provided with brackets for mounting 
it on the uprights of an ordinary 200-lb. board hammer. 
The construction was made so crude because it was still 



8 . 10 12 14. 16 a 
KILOWATTS OR KILOVOLT-AMPERES 




Fig. 4 

Ourves showing tho relations between the total kilowatts input and the 
total pull exerted on the ininnor; also the relation between the total kilo¬ 
volt-amperes input and tho total pull exerted on the runner. 

doubtful in the minds of a good many of those concerned 
in the development as to whether it would be success¬ 
ful or not. The standstill characteristics were then 
obtained and the most important curves are shown in 
Fig. 4. 

It was finally mounted on the uprights and since the 
5-ft. runner was too short to reach to the anvil, it was 
found necessary to make a wooden block high enough 
so that it could be operated with the given runner. 
The switch mechanism consisted merely of a reversing 
knife switch automatically operated by the moving 
part and no connection was made between the switch 
mechanism and the treadle, so that to start the hammer 
it was necessary to close the main switch. Once it was 
closed the hammer kept on going up and down at the 
rate of about three strokes per second. 

This model, as crude as it was, was sufficient to show 
that the electric hammer was a success. In addition 
to that, we obtained starting currents, and power 
factor, and cleared in this way all those questions which 
were up to that date a stumbling block for the develop- 
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ment; it was shown, in other words, that operating an 
electric hammer did not wreck the supply system, as 
was thought by many. No photographs were taken of 
this model when it was mounted, but outside of the 
wooden anvil, it was exactly the same as that shown in 
Fig. 6. Having cleared all these difficulties, it was 
decided to build a real model capable of performing the 
same functions as an ordinary 200-lb. board hammer. 

In the new model, the same stators were used and the 
work of the new design consisted merely of designing 


end of the stroke. The opening and closing of con¬ 
tactors must be done at a constant speed irrespective 
of the speed of the moving part of the hammer. 

In addition to these three contactors, it was decided 
to add a fourth one for the purpose of cutting off the 
current on the upward stroke before it had actually 
reached the end of the stroke in order to save power 
and also avoid the necessity of reversing at full speed. 

Fig. 6 shows a back view of the hammer with the ram 
in its upper position. At 6 is shown a block fastened 




to the ram which engages with the dog a fastened to 
the uprights. The dog has an elliptical hole at its 
fulcrum so that when the ram comes down on it, it 
moves downward a half inch before it gets to the bear¬ 
ing. On the same dog is fastened the lever d, which is 
connected to the treadle and also a vertical flat piece 
of steel c, free to move up and down a half inch with the 
dog a. This piece of steel operates a lever e which in 
turn operates the cut-out contactor /. Therefore, when 
the hammer comes down on dog a, it hangs itself and 
also cuts out the main circuit. 

The spring s has two functions, one is to keep the dog 
a in its upper position and in that way keep the con- 


PiG. 5—-Expehimental Electric Hammer (Back View) 

Malii parts: p—armature or runner, 9 —-stator casing, x —^ram, u—-upper 
half of die, t —Slower half of die, w —anvil. 

AuxiUarp parts: a—holding dog, b —holding block, s—spring which 
actuates both the dog a and the lever c, e —a lever crank, /-cut-out con¬ 
tactor operated by dog a through lever c, r —switch for controlling power 
on downward shoke. 

a pair of uprights together vdth the proper automatic 
switching mechanism necessary to have the electric 
hammer operate analogously to the board hammer. 

At this point Mr. D. G. Garroway, an engineering 
draftsman, began to assist me in the development of 
the present model. 

The cycle of operation of an ordinary drop hammer 
is as follows: Ordinarily, a hammer hangs up in place 
and when the treadle is pressed, it falls down and 
automatically returns up to its original position and 
keeps On going up and down as long as the foot is kept 
on the treadle. As soon as the latter is released no 
matter where the hammer is it continues its operation 
until it gets up to the upper position and hangs itself 
there ready for the next operation. It was necessary> 
therefore^ that an electric hammer be capable of per¬ 
forming the ^e cycle. To do this, it is essentially 
necessary to have a cut-out contactor and a pair of 
reversing contactors. The cut-out contactor must be 
operated automatically by the moving part so that 
wheh^ the hammer hangs itself on the upper position 
the chcuit; is open. The reversing contactors are for 
the purpose of reversmg two of the three phases at each 



Fig. 6—^Experimental Electric Hammer (Front View) 

Main parts: Q—motor casing In which stators are mounted, P —arma¬ 
ture or runner. X—ram, £/—upper half of die, V—lower half of die, 
W—anvil. 

Auxiliary parts: n if'—follower rods, //'—follower's, rr'—cams, 
O'—cut-ofit contactor, C—one of reversing contactors, A A '—switchins 
arms operated by Ji R', S S '—switching springs, K K '—contactor cranks. 
Arm A moves spring 5 to one or the other side of K and the spring does the 
switching. 

tactor s closed, and the second function is to keep the 
dog a alwa3fs turned to the right under the block 6. 
•The vertical motion of a and therefore that of c is 
alwa3fs quick and consequently no additional mechan- 
ima was needed to make the opening of the contactor 
fast enough to eliminate burning. 

Fig. 6 shows a front view of the hammer also with 
the ram in its upper position. The two rods R and JS' 
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carry the cams and levers to operate respectively 
reversing contactors C and the “cut-oif” contactors 
C', These rods are made long enough to be able to 
get the stroke of any desired length from zero to the 
length of the uprights. The cams that are fastened 
on these rods are operated by two studs T and T' 



Fig. 7—Oscillogram of Electric Hammer Operating 
WITH Electric Power on Upward Part op Stroke Only, 
Gravity Producing the Hammer Blow. 

The upper vibrator gives a smooth M'avo of a 40-cycle voltage wlilch is 
used for measuring time. The middle vibrator shows the deflection of a 
direct current obtained fi*om a dry cell wliich has its ch'cuit momentarily 
closed at every inch of movement of the armature or runner. The time 
taken for the runner to move through one inch Is measured by the distance 
between “making” points which arc marked 1, 2, 3, etc. on tbe record of 
the approximate zero of the middle vibrator. 

The lower vibrator shows the current of one of the throe phases. 

The distance between the vertical lines A and B indicates the time of 
one complete stroke (or cycle of operation). 

Starting from the point A when the alternating current ceases the rimner 
continues on its upward stroke until it uses up its momentum at some point 
about the position marked C. It then begins to fall slowly by gravity, 
as shown by the distance between the vertical lines of the middle vibrator, 
and gradually accelerates until the hammer strikes. Shortly after, the 
current to lift the runner comes on again for eight and a half cycles to point 
B where the cycle of operation ataits to repeat. 

fastened to the ram. The arms A and A' also connected 
to these rods operate the reversing contactors and the 
^ ^cut-off” contactors respectively. In order to assure 
a constant opening and closing speed of the contactors, 
the opening is done through springs S and S', All 
that arms A and A' have to do is to move one end of 
the spring S and S' on one side or on the other of the 
centCT of the contactor cranks K and K' and the open¬ 
ing and closing after that is performed by the springs 
independently of the cams or the moving part of the 
hammer and hence it is done always at practically the 


same speed, which can be adjusted by adjusting the 
tension of the spring and its eccentricity. 

Since this hammer is provided with reversing mech¬ 
anisms, it is evidently possible to apply power on the 
upward as well as on the downward stroke and here 
is where the electric hammer differs from the board 
hammer. In order to cut off the power in down¬ 
ward stroke, it is necessary to have also an ordinary 
knife switch in series with the circuit for the downward 
stroke. This switch may be seen at r in Fig- 5. By 
changing the position of the cam F', it is possible to 
regulate the length of “admission” and by changing 
the position of F, it is possible to regulate the point of 
reversal. The length of the stroke can be changed 
only by changing the position of a in Fig. 5 and that 
can be done only by moving the steel block m upon 





Pig. 8—Chart Giving Comparison between Electric Ham¬ 
mer AND Board Hammer which it is to Replace 
Comparison of efficiency is made in watt-hom* per stroke. Current 
efficiency is given in amperes. The hammers are compared both at a 
rating of275 lb. and at a rating of 1146 lb. 


which a is fixed. Holes are provided on the upright 
and also on the steel piece c for changing the length 
of strokes. 

It is evident that by inserting resistances in series 
with the downward circuit, we may apply any amount 
of power ranging from zero to full value on the down- 


TABLE I. 


Working Characteristics of Hammer Already Existing 


Kind of 
Hammer 

Hammer 

Number 

Rating 
in Lb. 

Total Time 
Hours 

Total • 
Strokes 

Useful 

Strokes 

Average 
Strokes 
per Hr. 

Average 
Useful 
per Hr. 

Max. Strokes 
per Hr. 

Max. Useful 
Strokes 
per Hr. 



400 

6 

5900 

5900 

984 

984 

2060 

2060 



400 

4.5 

7645 

7645 

1700 

1700 

2475 

2475 



600 

12.0 

9740 

9740 

810 

810 

1400 

1400 



800 

6 

1610 

1610 

170 

170 

315 

315 


6 

800 

12.25 

3646 

3646 

297 

297 

403 

403 

Air 

8 

700 

2 

3226 

3226 

1613 

1613 

2322 

2322 

Board 

11 

600 

6 

4591 

4501 

772 

772 

985 

985 

Board 

17 

1200 

6 

3857 

3857 

642 

642 

702 

702 

Board 

20 

1200 

6.5 

2327 

2327 

358 

358 

468 

468 

Board 

22 

1600 

3 

1173 

1173 

391 

361 

500 

500 

Board 

24 

1600 

6 

1542 

1542 

257 

257 

483 

483 

steam 

32 

3500 

6.5 

21800 

2971 

3350 

429 

3600 

795 

Steam 

34 

2500 

3.0 

8120 

1128 

2707 

376 

3480 

598 

Steam 

37 

1000 

6.0 

9075 

2107 

1512 

351 

3000 

881 
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ward part of the stroke. Also by making the switch r 
a reversing switch, we may apply upward power on 
the downward stroke also from zero to full value. 
This gives a range of blows from zero to a blow given 
when full power is applied downwards. 

Tests op the Hammer 

In order to test the hammer it was necessary to 
obtain the speed at the time of impact, the upward and 
downward accelerations, current at starting and on 
running, energy input per stroke etc. The oscillo¬ 
graph method was the only method available to do all 
this. The hammer was therefore equipped with a 
sliding contact mounted on the ram and made to slide 
against a long piece of fiber in which there was a strip 
of copper imbedded at intervals of one inch. In Fig. 5, 
h is the fiber block and k is the sliding contact. A 
watt-hour meter was also installed and the energy 
input per stroke obtained by measuring the total input 
for a given number of strokes. It was also necessary to 



Pig. 9—Oscillogram op Electric Hammer Operating 
WITH Pull Electric Power on Upward and Downward 
Parts OP Stroke 

The upper vibrator gives a sraootli wave of a 40-cycle voltage which is 
used for measuring time. The middle vibrator shows .the deflection of a 
direct current obtained from a dry cell which has its circuit momentarily 
closed at every inch of movement of the armature or runner. The time 
taken by the runner to move through one inch is measured by the distance 
between "making” points which are marked 1, 2, 3, etc. on the record of 
the approximate zero of the mitidift vibrator. 

The lower vibrator shows the current of one of the three phases. 

The distance between the vertical lines A' and B' indicates the time of 
one complete stroke (or cycle of operation). 

Starting at the point A' when alternating current is switched on for the 
downward stroke the runner starts to fall under the Joint action of gravity 
and electricity accelerating quite rapidly, as shown by the successively 
decreasing di^ance between the vertical lines of the ihlddle vibrator, until 
after six cycles the hammer strllces at about the position Twa fifod C'. 
Shortly after the current to lift the runner is again switched on for a period 
of eight cycles after which the hammer keeps on moving upward uTi*il> 
it practically uses up Its momentum and the reversing mnnhantcm operates 
to switch on the downward power at point B' when the cycle of operation 
starts to repeat. 

study other hammers in order to make a (dear compari¬ 
son between the electric hammer and the ordinary 
types. 

In the oscillogram of Fig. 7 is shown (between the 
two vertical lines) the current per phase, a 40-cycle 
dming wave, and in the middle line is shown the timer. 
In this oscillogram it is found that the total time 
required for one complete stroke when the hammer 


time during which power is being admitted is 


8.5 

40 


= 0.21 sec. The average current per phase is 109 
amperes. 

The energy input per stroke, when falling down by 
gravity, as found by the watt-hour meter is 1.6 watt- 
hours. The total height to which the ram and runner 
were lifted was 1.21 ft. giving therefore a total amount 
of work, done on the hammer by the motor, of 
1.21 X 275 = 333 foot-pounds. 1.6 watt-hour = 

1.6 X 3600 


falls down by [gravity is 


26 

40 


= 0.65. sec. The 


9.8 X 7.2 ft-lb. = 4240 ft-lb. giving an effi- 
330 

ciency — ^ 2 ^ = 7.8 per cent. In calculating this 

efficiency no account is taken of the friction as it was 
not measured at the time the tests were made. It is 
very probable that if the friction were considered, an 
efficiency of about 10 per cent would result. Under 
the same conditions, the board hammer gives an effi¬ 


ciency of 7.8 


1.6 


3.09 


= 4.05 per cent. 


In Table I are given data which were collected in 
the drop forge shop of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady. From this table we may obtain an 
idea of what we may ejcpect to be the efficiency of a 
steam hammer. For instance, hammer No. 32 gave 
21,800 strokes in 6.5 hours and only 2971 or approxi¬ 
mately 13.7 per cent of the total number of strokes 
were of use. With an electric hammer this percentage 
may be raised to 100 per cent and the total efficiency 
again becomes equal to that of the machine itself 
as if it were working continuously. 

The chart of Fig. 8 gives an idea of the magnitudes of 
the different quantities involved in the comparison 
of the two hammers. The weights of the moving 
part Of each of the two hammers are very nearly equal 
and therefore the comparisons may be made directly. 
In this chart one assumption is made, that if the board 
hammer were rated at 1145 lb. it would take four times 
as much current to lift it as it does at 275 lb. From 
the oscillograph of Fig. 9 we find that when the elec- 
Iric hammer works with power up and down the total 
time in which power is being admitted equals 14.5 
waves and therefore the power per stroke equals 


14.5 

8.5 


X 1.6 = 2.72 watt-hours. 


The comparison between the amounts of energy taken 
per stroke must necessarily be very rough because the 
energy per stroke taken by the board hammer is a 
variable quantity depending upon the amount of useful 
work it does in a given tinie that it is running, since 
it consumes energy while running idle, while the energy 
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per stroke consumed by the electric hammer is constant. 
The efficiency of the electric hammer therefore is also 
a constant quantity while that of the board hammer is 
variable and may reach zero in case the hammer runs 
idle for a long period of time. It may be pointed out 
here that since the static condensers are now available 
at a reasonable price, the total kilovolt amperes 
drawn from the line may be much reduced by the use 
of such condensers. Outside of energy consideration, 
the following qualities have been found very favorable 
for the electric hammer. 

Since there are no moving parts when it is not in 
operation, it is very much safer than a board hammer. 
Lately it has been equipped with a reversing knife 
switch shown at r (Fig. 5) and in this way it is possible 
to obtain any size of blow from zero to 1145 lb. It is 
obvious that for the small customer, this type of hammer 
will prove much more satisfactory than an ordinary 
board hammer which is capable of giving only one 
size of blow for a given length of stroke. This princi¬ 
ple has already been made use of during the period it 
has been in production work. Therefore the electric 
hammer is more flexible, is handier, cheaper to operate, 
probably cheaper in first cost; and while the board 
hammer has the advantages of the flywheel, the elec¬ 
trical hammer has the advantages of the power on the 
downward stroke. 

Conclusions 

To recapitulate, the straight-line motor has proved 
inefficient for driving railroads, due in part to causes 
inherent to this type of motors and in part to lack of 


detailed study relating to the proper construction 
and to the proper class of railroads to which it 
should be applied. The motor will, however, prove 
to be very useful in cases where it is best adapted. 
The electric hammer is only one of these cases, many 
others will soon be found and in fact, several of them 
are already under consideration. I hope in the near 
future to publish, besides the results of a new hammer 
now under test, a treatment of this subject under a 
much broader title in which the electric hammer will 
appear as a special case of a particular branch of the 
subject, ‘‘The General Motor.” 


Discussion 

R. E. Hellmunds There is iii such a hammer air gaps on 
the two sides of the moving parts. Have any difficulties been 
experienced, such as bending of the moving parts, or getting 
excessive friction on one side? 

P. Trombettas We have not experienced any difficulty in 
that line, and from the fact that they are pretty well balanced, 
the difficulties, if there should be any, will be minimized almost 
to nothing by putting the two stators in parallel, in which case 
as the air gap increases, the current in the one stator in which the 
air gap increases must increase, in order to keep the voltage the 
same, and consequently the force is kept almost constant, and 
there are no difficulties. 

Wm. McOellan: How large a hammer have you built and 
worked? 

P* Trombettas The total moving mass of the hammer 
is around 276 to 280 pounds. 

H. L. Wallaus What is the force of the blow in foot pounds? 

P. Trombettas That can be easily calculated. When you 
put full power downwards it reaches a speed of about 13.8 feet per 
second. That squared, times 276, will give you the force of the 
blow. 
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A Relay Recorder for Remote Control by Radio 

BY F. W. DUNMORE 

Radio Laboratory, Bureau of Standards 


Review of the Subject.—Belays have been used for many 
years in wire telegraphy and other electrical work. The practical 
operation of relays actuated by received radio signals is a compara¬ 
tively recent development, and has been made possible by the develop¬ 
ment of the electron tube amplifier. 

This paper describes the development and the operating principles 
of a type of relay recorder which is designed to operate from the 
output terminals of a radio receiving set and which may also be 
operated by any other source of audio-frequency signal. 

By the use of special electron tube circuits the audio-frequency 
signal is caused to operate an ordinary telegraph relay. 

In order to avoid the necessity for using a very sensitive relay, 
designed to operate on currents of a mUliampere or less, which 
would have delicate adjustments and light contacts and spring 
tension, advantage was taken of an electron tube amplifier, which 
has now become a reliable radio instrument, to increase the input 
voltage to the relay circuit thus making possible the use of a simple 
ordinary high-resistance telegraph relay. The relay device has 
therefore been developed to operate from the output circuit of any 
suitable amplifier in place of the ordinary telephone receivers. 

The operation of the relay may serve to work a sounder, buzzer, 
tape register or any mechanism for remote control by radio. 

Two types are described. One type is designed to be operated 
from batteries. The other type is designed to operate entirely from 


any 60-cycle 110-volt lighting circuit and this feature makes this 
type simple and inexpensive to operate, durable and practical. 
Another unique feature is described which is that of tuning to 
different audio-frequencies whereby any one of three signals, each 
of a different audio pitch, may be caused to operate the relay to the 
exclusion of the others. 

Curves and diagrams are shown illustrating the principles of 
operation. 

By the use of two of these relay recorders connected in series 
aci'oss the output terminals of a single radio receiving set, two mes¬ 
sages sent on practically the same wave length but of different audio¬ 
frequencies, have been, accurately received simultaneously. 

CONTENTS 

Type A—For Use With Batteries 

1. Object of Development. (20 w.) 

2 . Requirements. (100 w.) 

3. Circuit Used. (280 w.) 

4. Principle of Operation. (275 w.) 

5. Method of Increasing Sensitivity and Selectivity. (275 w.) 

6 . Speed of Operation. (75 w.) 

7. Sensitivity. (100 w.) 

8 . Durability. (40 w.) 

9. Portability. (26 w.) 

10. Uses. (230 w.) 

Type B—For Use on the 60-Oycle, 110-Volt, A-C. Supply. (330 w.) 


Type A— For Use With Batteries 

1. Object of Development. The object of this in¬ 
vestigation was to develop a relay which should operate 
by received radio signals. 

2. Requirements. To be satisfactory as a relay re¬ 
corder the device should have the following character- 



Fig. 1—Circuit Diagram of Relay Recorder for Use 
WITH Batteries 

istics: (1) it- must be of simple construction with few 
adjustments; (2) it must be easy to adjust and capable of 
being put into operation quickly; (3) it must be selec¬ 
tive and as free from static and such disturbances as 
possible; (4) it must be capable of operating at a speed 
of at least 12 times ^er second; (5) it must respond 
to w^k signals; (6) it must be of strong design, durable 
and capable of maintaining its adjustments; (7) it 
must be portable. 

3. Circuit Used. In order to avoid the use of a very 
sensitive relay designed to operate on currents of a 
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milliampere or less, with delicate adjustments and light 
contacts and spring tension, advantage was taken of 
the radio-audio amplifier (which has now become a 
reliable radio instrument) to increase the input voltage 
to the relay circuit, thus making possible the use of 
a simple ordinary high-resistance telegraph relay. 
The relay device has therefore been developed to operate 
from the output circuit of any suitable amplifier in 
place of the ordinary telephone receivers. The only 



Fig. 2—Tube Charactbrtistic Showing Principle of 
Operation of Relay Recorder 

adjustment necessary is that of an ordinary telegraph 
relay. 

Fig. 1 shows the wiring diagram. A is a telephone 
plug for connecting the relay device to the amplifier 
output. B is a phone socket, so that if desire(i the 
operator may listen to the received signal in the ordi¬ 
nary way. C is an audio transfonher of the type used 
in audio amplifiers, the type used at present being a 
Signal Corps T3q>e C-21. E is a two-megohm, grid leak. 
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Q is a 0.0006-microfarad variable condenser or 0.0003- 
microfarad fixed condenser. is. a 60-volt variable 
“C” battery variable in steps of approximately three 
volts. J is a 160-volt dry “B’’ battery self-contained 
within the set. Z is a type UV-201 Radiotron. F 
and H are each a one-microfarad paper condenser. 
T is an ordinary telegraph relay rewound with 12,000 
turns of number 38 S. S. G. enamel wire. A' is the 
output to be connected to the apparatus to be controlled. 
L is a step-down transformer for operating the tube 
filaments from the 110-volt a-c. supply when such a 
supply is available, 

4. Principle of Operation. The principle of opera¬ 
tion is illustrated in Fig. 2. By means of the variable 
‘‘C” battery D, the grid voltage is adjusted to approxi¬ 
mately 30 volts at which value the plate current is 
zero, as shown at A, The incoming audio-frequency 
voltage impressed on the grid varies the grid potential. 



Pig. 3—^Method op Elimiating Static and Induction Noises 

WHICH ARB not STRONGER THAN THE SIGNAL 

for example, from - 30 to - 20 volts. The 10 volts 
decrease from — 30 to — 20 causes an increase, for 
example, from 0 to 10 milliamperes, while the increase 
from — 30 to — 40 volts is not effective in causing a 
plate current to flow due to the fact that - 30 volts 
is already sufficient to reduce the plate current to zero. 
The result will be a pulsating direct current of 10 milli¬ 
amperes, maximum amplitude, in the plate circuit. 
This current, flowing through the plate circuit and con¬ 
denser F causes an increase in the plate current at the 
keying frequency, which change, passing through the 
relay coil will pull the relay armature over, making 
contact at T, which contact may control any mechanism 
desired. With the “C" battery grid voltage adjusted 
for maximum sensitivity it was found that static 
induction, etc., operated the relay. When these 
disturbances are not as strong as the signal their 
effect on the relay, may be overcome as shown in 
Fig. 3. For example, the “G” battery is shown in¬ 
creased to — 35 volts, the critical value for maxim nm 
sensitivity being - 30 volts. The disturbances due 
to stray currents, etc., merely reduce the “G’" battery 
voltage to — 30 which is not sufficient to cause plate 
current to flow. However, the signal, being of greater 
intensity than the stray currents, reduces the voltage 


to — 25 which causes a plate current of five milliam¬ 
peres. It will be seen therefore that all disturbing 
effects, if of less intensity than the signal, do not affect 
the relay. 

5. Method of Increasing Sensitivity and Selectivity. 
During the development of this relay it was found 
that the rectified audio-frequency current in the 
plate circuit caused the relay armature to chatter 
rapidly and make a poor contact with the fixed contact 
point through which the circuit is closed. This was 
overcome completely, however, by the addition of a 
one-microfarad condenser across the relay coils. This 
served the purpose of an audio-frequency by-path for 
the highly inductive winding of the relay, thus greatly 
decreasing the resistance of the circuit. The change 
of plate current due to this audio-frequency caused a 
second change which occurred at the kejdng frequency. 
This latter change passes readily through the relay 
coils and exerts a strong steady pull on the relay 
armature without the least chattering. 

It was also found that the 0.0006-microfarad va¬ 
riable condenser. Fig. 1, across the secondary of the 
input audio transformer made possible audio tuning, 
which increased the selectivity considerable. This 
tuning was very sharp and it was found that European 
stations could be made to operate the relay while a 
high-power station here in the United States would 
fail to operate it, although the high-power station was 
coming in on the same wave length and slightly stronger. 
This was made possible by adjusting the heterod3me 
note of the European station to a frequency different 
from that of the local station and then tuning the 
secondary of the audio transformer to that frequency. 
The 0.0006-microfarad variable condenser may be re¬ 
placed by a 0.0003-microfarad fixed condenser and the 
audio tuning accomplished by adjusting the hetero¬ 
dyne note to the resonant frequency. By means of 
this audio tuning one of three stations transmitting si¬ 
multaneously has been selected and caused to operate 
the relay although all were of equal intensity. 

By the use of two relay recorders connected in series 
across the output terminals of a single radio receiving 
set, two messages sent on practically the same wave 
length, but of different audio frequencies, have been 
accurately received simultaneously. 

6. Speed of Operation. Tests showed that with a 
signal strength sufficient to produce a plate current of 
10 milliamperes the relay could be operated at a speed 
of 48 contacts per second, the contact being sufficient to 
operate a buzzer. With three milliamperes in the plate 
circuit a speed of 27 contacts per second was obtained. 
With one milliampere a speed of 19 per second. In 
each case the relay armature spring tension was ad¬ 
justed for the best operation. 

7. SenmUvity. As stated above, this relay was de¬ 
signed primarily with the intention of obtaining a 
device which should be durable, simple in operation, 
and strong in construction. Sensitivity is obtained by 
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means of radio-audio amplification thereby increasing 
the voltage input to the relay circuit and eliminating 
the necessity of extreme sensitivity in the relay. Tests 
at 600 cycles showed that the relay circuit was fairly 
sensitive, as approximately 1,3 volts at the input 
terminals of the audio transformer in the relay circuit, 
caused a current of five milliamperes to flow through 
the relay coil in the plate circuit. 



Pig. 4— ^Type A Relay Recorder for Use with Batteries 


8. Dwrahility. As the relay instrument used in 
this recorder is of the ordinary telegraph type its dura¬ 
bility is well established. The only elements requiring 
occasional renewal are the two electron tubes, the 60- 
volt battery, and the 160-volt “B’* battery. 

9. PortaMUty. The complete recorder with the 
exception of the filament lighting battery is contained 
in a cabinet 7 in. by 13 in. by 11 in., as shown in Fig. 4. 

10. Uses. 1. As an ordinary receiver it has advan- 


PhoneSock «t3 B 

. A Input c 
^/^ |pho nea 
To Amplifier 
Audio Transformer 
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Pig. ’S-—Circuit Diagram op Relay Rbcobdbr for Use on 
THE 110-Volt A-C. Supply 


switch connected to close the filament circuit for a 
given time at set calling intervals. 

5. Any form of mechanism may be operated 
by an incoming signal. 

6. A receiving station may be located re¬ 
motely from the transmitting station and the radio 
signals relayed by wire to the operating room 
some miles distant. 

In conclusion it may be stated that a relay of this 
type should operate satisfactorily, without attention, 
on an airplane where mechanical vibration may be 
excessive as the pull on the armature with three milli¬ 
amperes, or over, in the relay coil makes possible the 
use of a spring tension on the relay armature sufficient 
to keep it from moving due to mechanical vibration 
of the relay. 



it would seem that the above-mentioned feature 
makes this remote control relay more serviceable 
than those now on the market which require delicate 
adjustment of spring tension, contact points, and sus¬ 
pended vibrating elements. 

Type B— Fob Use on the BO-Cycle, 110-Volt, A-C. 
’ Supply 

This recorder is similar in construction and operation 
to the Type A recorder, except that the plate and 
grid voltages (B and C battery) are supplied from the 
.60-cycle, 110-volt a-c. supply. The current for op¬ 
erating the tube filaments is also obtained from this 


tages over reception with telephone receivers, for one 
may receive by buzzer or sounder with hll induction and 
mterfering noises eliminated (if not loudef than the 
signal.)^ ^ 

2. A tape dr drmn-tjpe recorder inay be used 
and a copy made without a trained radio operator, 

3. Time signals may be recorded. / 

4. A call s3rstem may be worked by a time 


source, so that the recorder is operated entirely inde¬ 
pendent of any form of batteries. It is only necess^y, 
therefore, to connect to the 110-volt a-c. line and the 
recorder is ready to operate. 

The method of operating the recorder from the a-c. 
supply consists in the use of the two receiving tubes as 
rectifiers as shown in Fig. 5. The tubes Y and Z 
are used as ^If wave rectifiers, one supplying the plate 
voltage, and the other the grid voltage. When used 
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as rectifiers, receiving tubes should have the grids and 
plates electrically connected together. A special trans¬ 
former M with six windings is used. Two of the wind¬ 
ings G and J, supply the filaments of the two rectifier 
tubes. A third, I, the filaments of the recorder tubes. 
A fourth, U, the high voltage for the plate. The fifth, 
L, supplies the grid voltage, and the sixth, E, is the 
110-volt primary winding. The rectified alternating 
current is smoothed out by means of four microfarad 
condensers P and R, connected across the output 
terminals. As the currents in the grid and plate cir¬ 
cuits are small, smoothing out inductance was found 
unnecessary. It was found necessary to put 40,000 
ohms as shown at G, across the output circuit of the 
rectifier tube suppljdng the voltage to the grid, as the 
grid is otherwise insulated from the filament of tubes K 
by the rectifier tube. By means of the filament rheo¬ 
stats, X and W, the grid and plate voltages may be 
varied, over any ranges desirable for the most efficient 
operation of the recorder. By the use of binding posts 
with straps as shown in Fig. 6, the type B re¬ 
corder may be operated from A, B and C batteries 
for suppl3dng the filament, plate and grid voltages 
respectively in cases where the a-c. supply is not 
available. 

In cases where very high-speed operation is desired, 
the ordinary relay may be replaced by one designed 
for high-speed operation. 


Discussion 

Wm. McGlellant Is it practical, may I ask, to use that 
device for the tripping of relays in connection, with circuit 
breakers? 

E..E. F. Creighton: I am not sure from the author’s remarks 
whether he used two frequencies, a fundamental and then a note 
frequency in addition to that, in order to prevent accidental opera¬ 
tion. Suppose this device were used to operate a distant oil circuit 
breaker, what would be the chances of its operating through 
picking up some wireless wave. 

Allan C. Forbes: I think that Mr. Dunmore has a very 
clever device; the possibilities of which are unlimited, due 
especially to the fact that it is more compact than any relay that 
I have yet seen. I happen to have had a great deal of experience 
in a high power station for the Marconi Company, having done 
the first testing between San Francisco, Honolulu and Japan; 
also between Marion, Mass, and Stavanger, Norway, and I 
have seen a great many recorders, I have worked on them 
personally and this is the first really successful thing that I have 
seen that is efficient and yet simple,—plug it into the light socket 
and let it go. 

Mr. Schraeber: The author has explained that you might 
control a ship or a,irplane in this way, and he has also explained 
that he is able to get very close tuning, it being possible to tune 
both to the audio frequency and to the radio frequency. Hav¬ 
ing {adjusted his device, I would like to know whether he has had 
any particular experience toward the end of always being able to 
send out the proper wave, either audio or radio, so that the 
device in which there is no individual to do the tuning will 
surely respond to those impulses. Can you set it and leave it 
perhaps for a day or so at some distant point and then start up a 
signal wMch will be closely tuned to it. 


Allan C. Forbes: I tried out a device in Bolinas, Cal. (Marion 
Co.), the 300-kv-a. Radio Station of the M. W. T. Co. of Amer¬ 
ica, while there as dynamo tender, and later on as engineer. We 
had a schedule of starting up at 10:00 o’clock in the morning to 
work Honolulu until 2:00 p. m. and then shut down; then start 
up again maybe at 4:00 or 6:00 o’clock and send what few 
messages we had. Then we would shut down until 9:00 o’clock 
at night and then get rid of all the business from 9:00 o’clock 
until 12:00. This was in 1915-16. 

Now there would come long stretches, during good recep¬ 
tion, when we could afford to shut down, possibly for an 
hour. Then the operator would want power quicMy. We 
had induction motors, and all automatic starting; it would take 
us about sixty seconds to start up. Well, I thought out a 
great many plans whereby I wouldn’t have to get out of my soft 
box. So I rigged up a relay device, unbeknown to the Marconi 
Wheless Telegraph Co. of America. I had it fixed so that I 
kept current on the circuit through the relay, and all the operator 
had to do was to touch his sending key, that tripped the circuit 
which throw in the automatic starter and started the main motor- 
generator set with the main motor generator on the way to going 
up, all I had to do then was to tell the dynamo tender to start 
the air compressors and open the valves and we were all ready. 

We used a grounded circuit, several amateurs in and around 
San Rafael had one kw. stations. They were not careful as to 
their antenna and they used a great deal of power. The relays 
we used were very sensitive, so much so that one time the whole 
station was put into operation, and when I got it all going I 
didn’t hear any signaling going over it, so I called up the operator 
and he said, “No, I didn’t ring for the juice.’’ I shut down, and 
shortly thereafter I started up the same way again. So I dis¬ 
connected it and sat over by the relays and I could read all the 
signals that the amateur was sending out from San Rafael. 
Our line was at right angles to San Rafael, and San Rafael was 
over twenty miles away. We could have provided against that 
if we had had Mr. Dunmore’s relay with his audio tuning device. 

D. D. Clarke: I am connected with an operating company 
and a device of this kind appeals to us as one that could be put 
on an auto or truck and enables us to reach the trouble man at all 
times, without the necessity of his keeping his head set on. 

Victor £. Thelin: In connection with the possibilities of 
this relay controlled by radio, I have been thinldng of one thing 
which no doubt is of interest to you engineers, as many of you 
no doubt are power engineers, whose work brings you in touch 
with the furnishing of power from rotary converter and motor- 
generator substations. Large metropolitan systems, of which 
the Chicago Surface Lines is typical, heretofore have been fed 
from multi-unit substations, the capacity of which range from 
4000 to as high as 20,000 kw. While complete shutdowns due 
to trouble on the high-tension system do not happen very often 
now, due to the fact that practically all of the high-tension lines 
are equipped with reverse-power relays, which isolate a defective 
line, yet there are times when quite a number of substations are 
shut down, and it is necessary, in order to restore service, to 
open sufficient feeder switches to reduce the load on the feeder 
bus to the amount capable of being picked up by one rotary, 
and then as addition^ rotaries are connected to the station bus 
more of these feeder switches are closed . 

If the large substations in the residential districts and in the 
outskhts of the city were separated into a number of automatic¬ 
ally controlled single-unit substations or, at the most, two-unit 
substations, it might be possible to have same so arranged that 
a load despatcher could have complete control of same, through 
the use of a radio controlled relay which might enable hinn to 
connect all of the stations to the system simultaneously. Further¬ 
more, in case of a shutdown on a low-tension d-c. lighting system, 
such as is used by the Commonwealth Edison Company in Chi¬ 
cago, it is necessary to have a great reserve capacity in storage 
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batteries in order to restore service, as it is impossible without 
these batteries for any one rotary converter substation to be 
connected to the distribution system, due to the fact that this 
distribution system is one solid network, and the first substation 
in operation would open up on overload. It might be possible 
to have all the rotaries in both manually and automatically 
operated substations mnning ready for service, and the actual 
connecting of same to the distribution system could be done 
simultaneously by a load dispatcher through the use of the 
radio relay described here today. There is one point, however, 
on w'hich I am not cleai*, as I have not as yet become a “wireless 
bug” and that is as to whether or not it would be possible to ar¬ 
range these relays so that they could be operated independently 
of all the others in regular ser'vdee and yet all be closed sim¬ 
ultaneously in case necessity so demanded. 

H. L. Wallaut There is a possibility of having one or more 
of these devices to perform different functions in the remotely 
controlled wireless substation, and I should like to know whether 
there would be any great difficulty in establishing a code of audio 
signals that could be easily transmitted from some central point. 

F. W. Dunmoret I have, in developing this relay, merely 
developed it as a mechanism to be operated by radio, having left 
the finer details of selectivity by means of group signals to some¬ 
one else who may design a ratchet mechanism that would be 
operated by this relay. The air service is doing work along this 
line and has actually obtained results. You have probably read 
of their radio controlled auto which they have been steering 
through the streets of Dayton, Ohio, maneuvering it right and 
left and starting and stopping it and blowing the horn. That 
has all been done, first, through a relay, and secondly by means 
of a series of signals properly spaced, and of suitable length, 
operating a selectivity mechanism, mechanically selective, 
which, in turn, gives the different controls. These methods for 
obtaining selectivity, may be used for the control of oil circuit 
breakers in order to prevent them from being operated by any 
other signal. 

I remember reading recently in one of the radio magazines 
an article which stated that there had been developed a relay, 
which performed a similar function to that of mine, but was so 
fixed mechanically, by certain ratchet mechanism, that it would 
respond only to three dots, three long dashes, and three more 
dots (the distress signal). This could be put on a ship without 
an operator and Would ring a bell whenever a ship sent a distress 
signal. 

I cite the above merely to show it is possible to make a relay 
doubly selective, not only electrically selective by radio, both to 
radio frequency and audio frequency, but also mechanically 
selective to the extent that it will not operate a control switch 
or a signal bell unless a certain number of signals are received 
in a given time and suitably spaced. A somewhat similar method 
was used by the air service in the control of the auto in Dayton. 

There is another method of obtaining mechanical selective 
coritrol with which I am familiar, but which I cannot go into now, 
whereby any number of controls could be made. It is very 
flexible, making possible 25 or more different controls. 

I believe the foregoing wfll answer the first two questions. 
In the development of my relay no attempt was made to obtain 
mechanical selectivity. 

As for keeping an enemy from operating the relay, this could 
be taken, care of by the use of a combination of electrical and 
mechanical selectivity. The code could be deciphered in time 
but the relay may be constructed so as to operate on a number 
of different codes. 


As for leaving the relay at a substation without an attend¬ 
ant, there is always the danger of a tube burning out, but as the 
life of a tube is several months, this danger is remote. The con¬ 
trol signal could be sent from a given point, and on a given wave 
length, and be of such chai’acter that it would operate the 
mechanically selective mechanism, which in turn would open or 
close the ohcuit breakers. 

By utilizing electrical and mechanical selective features, it 
should be possible to keep an interfering station from operating 
the relay mechanism. 

Regarding the use of the relay on trucks in order to call 
linenien, it would be simpler to use a radio receiving sot without 
the recorder. This would not require as much mechanism. If 
the truck were in motion, the relay could be used to make a 
visual indication or call. 

The relay was developed primarily for use on airplanes, and for 
this reason was designed to operate on a signal of snflieient 
strength to give positive action. For use on an airplane a relay 
should be very rugged and simple, with no delicate adjustments 
of spring tension and relay contacts or suspending elements. 
In my type of relay the spring tension can be made considerable, 
thus pulling the armature back so that vibrations on the plane 
will not move it until the signal is received. The ignition noise 
is picked up by the radio receiving set, in some eases just as I 
received it here from that commutator, and in cases where it is 
very loud it might operate the recorder. It is possible to shield 
the igmtion systems on airplane engines so as to reduce the noise 
from the ignition to a minimum. If this interference is not 
stronger than the received signal, it will not operate the recorder. 
Thus the relay may be readily used for visual indication 07 i a 
plane, as the noise is so great from the roar of the engine that it 
is hard to read a signal by ear. 

As for controlling a number of substations by means of ono 
central radio transmitting station, this may be done by sending 
a .signal of a given wave-length and character as I have previously 
mentioned. Each substation should have a radio I’eceiving Sf 3 t 
inoperationready to receive thesignal. This would mean that the 
filaments of the tubes wouldhavetobelit, so that the radio receiv¬ 
ing set would be ready to function, and thereby operate the 
relay. .. 

Mr. P. D. Lowell and I have recently developed at the Bureau 
of Standards a radio receiving set that operates entirely from the 
a-c. power line. It consists of six stages of amplification. This 
might be used in conjunction with the recorder on the a-e. supply. 

Some very interesting questions have been asked by Mr. 
Variey of New York, some of which might interest you. Ho 
inquired why twenty volts are necessary to reduce the plate 
current to zero. I am using such a high plate voltage that it 
requires a large grid voltage to reduce the plate current to zero. 
Mr. Varley stated that three volts should be sufficient. Three 
volts would be all right with a plate voltage of 20 volts; I have 
200 volts, so I must have a correspondingly higher grid voltage. 
The use of a-o. does not affect the operation of the recorder. 
When the relay is adjusted for maximum sensitivity, with a 
spring tension so that the armatm’e is just about to Tnake contact, 
there is a slight 60-cyole chatter of the ainnature but is not ob¬ 
jectionable because the relay is never operated in that condition. 

Mr. Varley also asks why 4000 ohms were used across the 
condenser in smoothing out. It should be 40,000 ohms. It 
serves as a grid leak and keeps the grids from being insulated 
from the rest of the circuit. A receiving tube cannot be operated 
with the grids insulated from the filament. 



Magnetic Flux Distribution in Transformers 

BY KARL B. McEACHRON 

Member, A. I. E. E. 

Engineering Experiment Station. Purdue University 

It is customary when discussing magnetic leakage in the transformer to consider the primary and secondary wind¬ 
ings as having a counter e. ni. f. induced by a flux surrounding the coil and having the core for a part of its path. This 
leakage flux is frequently repi'csented by closed lines. 

Since the main flux is also represented by closed lines in the core, apparently two fluxes are to be found iri the core 
under a given coil, namely, the leakage flux and the main flux. 

The main flux is the flux found in the core at a point not under either the primary or secondary winding, and 
has been commonly considered as being the flux which causes the secondary induced voltage. 

If the leakage fluxes have a separate existence, i. e., if they are to be represented by closed lines, then the flux along 
the edges of the core would consist largely of leakage lines while that to be found in the middle portion of the core would 
be the main flux. Since these fluxes are out of phase with one another it should be possible to identify them if they are 
present as separate fluxes. 

Using a simple test core-type transformer, provided unth belt exploring coils under both the primary and secondary 
windings, data concerning the magnitudes and phase positions of the fluxes in different sections of the core were secured. 

The results show that leakage fluxes do not exist as separate fluxes in the core. It is also shown that the primary 
and secondary induced voltages are equal to the primary and secondary terminal voltages diminished and increased 
respectively by the corresponding I R drops. 


S ome difference of opinion exists among engineers 
concerning the distribution of lines of magnet flux 
in a transformer operating under load. Many 
and in fact practically all of the text-books, in the writers, 
treatment of the transformer, divide the so-called 
leakage reactance into two parts, one part being due to 
the primary ampere turns, and the other to the second- 



Fig. 1 
= main flux. ’ 

^ p “ primary loakago flux. 

= secondary loalcago flux. 

ary ampere turns. This notion of the leakage reactance 
assumes that a secondary leakage flux exists, and in many 
cases is taken as being equal to the leakage flux of the 
primary. Others believe that the leakage flux actually 
to be found in a transformer is the result of the com¬ 
bination of primary and secondary m. m. fs. rather than 
a combination of the fluxes produced by each m. m. f. 
acting separately. 

Object op the Paper 

In order that the experimental evidence might be 
secured, a.small transformer was built up, and the flux, 
distribution studied. It is the purpose of this paper 
to describe this investigation/ and point out some 
conclusions which may be drawn from the results 
obtained. 


Experimental Apparatus: the Transformer, 
Instruments and Generator 

By reference to Figs. 1 and 2, which are drawn in 
accordance with the two theories outlined above, it will 
be seen that the difference in the flux distribution is 
to be found in the space underneath the secondary 
coil. The flux under the primary coil is the same 
according to either theory. 

In order that the flux and its phase relations might 
be determined, it was decided to make use of belt 
coils similar to those described by Kennelly and Alger 
in their paper on “Magnetic Flux Distribution in 
Annular Steel Laminae" before the Institute in 1917. 
The simple type of transformer shown in Figs. 1 and 
2 was chosen, and belt coils were threaded through 
holes bored in the'core underneath the primary and 
secondary coils. 



PiQ. 2 

» = flux which threads both primary and secondary. 

W =■ flux which threads primary, but which passes outside secondary, 
p' = flux which threads primary only. 

The core was built up out of straight laminations 
8 in. (20.3 cm.) long, 2 in. (5.08 cm.) in width, and 
having a thickness of 0.014in. (0,455mm.). These 
laminations were cut from a good grade of silicon 
transformer steel. The punchings were all carefully 
annealed after cutting, and the oxide thus formed was 
depended upon to furnish sufficient insulation between 
sheets. The core data are given herewith. 


Presented at the Spring Convention of the A. I. E. E., Chicago, 
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Number of laminations. >= 128 

Depth of core. = 1.875 in. (4.76 cm.) 

Thickness of lamination. *= 0.014 in. (0.355 mm.) 

Cross-section of core. = 3.375 sq. in. (21.7 sq. cm.) 

Stacking factor. « 0.9 

Weight of core. = 24.2 lb. (10.52 kg.) 

Number of air gaps. = 4 

Six holes, 0.154 in. (0.391cm.) in diameter, were 
drilled through the core in the locations shown in Fig. 
3. They were carefully reamed out to size, all burrs 
removed, and the surfaces painted with shellac. 
Through these holes, 40 turns of No. 34 B & S enameled 



Fig. 3 

Core area diminished by the area of the belt coil holes * 2.9 sq. In. 
(16.7 sq. cm.) 

All transformer colls have 200 turns each, and are wound with No. 16 
fi and S wire. 

Colls 7 and S were used as tertiary colls. Coils 20 and 21 were not 
used In this investigation. 

Resistances of transformer colls at 25 deg. cent: 

(1) = 0.772 ohm (4) = 0.769 ohm 

(2) =. 0.767 “ (7) - 0.776 “ 

(3) -= 0.771 “ (8) = 0.782 " 

Belt coll area (cm.) 2 : 

(1) 4.59 (5)4.43 

(2) -3.80 (6)3.77 

(3) 3.74 . (7) 3.81 

(4) 4.67 (8)4.76 

wire were wound, forming altogether eight belt coils, 
with 80 wires per hole. The belt coils were numbered 
from 1 to numbers 1 to 4 being under the primary 
coil. 

The positions of the various coils when placed upon 
the core are shown in Fig. 3. As seen in the figure, the 
primary and secondary each consisted of two coils, 
with the belt coils under the middle of each winding. 
Each coil before taping was one inch square in cross- 
section. 

Aftel* c^vassing the list of available instruments, 
it was decided to connect a low-reading milliammeter in 
series with the belt coil under test and a sensitive ele¬ 
ment on the oscillograph. The ammeter has a full- 
scale defiection of 0.030 ampere, a reactance of from 
0.25 to 0.27“ henry and a resistance of 304.6 ohms. 
To prevent the current through the belt coil in 
use from distorting the fiux, it was necessary to provide 
a similar load for each of the three belt coils not under 

I'®®** ^ to an 

mducitance of 0; 25 henry and a resistance of 300 ohms. 
The funding data for these coils were obtained from 
the (^s giveh by Brooks in Bulletin 53, University 
of nimois, Engineering Experiment Station. 


To make changes in connections easily and quickly, 
the three loading coils and the test circuit were con¬ 
nected to telephone plugs as shown in Fig. 4. 

An alternator rated at 7.5 kv-a., 110 volts, 60 cycles, 
furnished practically a sine wave for the test. 

Method op Test and Results 

Tests were made with the transformer operating 
under the following conditions: 

(a) No-load. 

(b) Secondary short-circuited, with impedance volts 
supplied to the primary. 

(c) Non-inductive load. 

(d) Inductive load. 

A magnetization curve was taken, and a point chosen 
on it below the knee of the curve so that the exciting 
current would not show distortion due to changes in 
permeability. 

Oscillograms showing the phase relation of the belt 
coil current and the impressed voltage were taken. The 
voltage wave, designated by the letter e on the oscillo¬ 
grams, was used as a reference for determining the 
position of the current fiowing through the particular 
belt coil under test. In each case while the current in 
one belt coil was being investigated, the other three 
belt coils were connected to their respective loading 
coils. 

On account of lack of time the usual method of 
taking oscillograms was not followed; instead bromide 
paper was placed on the viewing screen and exposed for 
a period of about 10 seconds. The oscillograms appear¬ 
ing in this paper are from photographs of these prints. 



Fig. 4 


Using the belt coil ammeter readings, and the con¬ 
stants of the^ ammeter circuit, the voltage induced in 
each belt coil was calculated. From these voltages 
the fluxes linking the various belt coils were obtained. 

Using the calculations given in the appendix based 
up<)n the no-load and impedance test data, the phase 
positions and magnitudes of the various voltages were 
calculated. The data obtained from the belt coils 
are compared in each case with the results obtained by 
calculation. 

The vector diagrams are drawn to scale using the 
calculated data. 

(a) No-Load Conditions, Core loss test data: 
115 volts, 0.08 ampere, 2.47 watts, 61-cycle frequency. 
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TABLE I. 

Results of Tests Made Under No-Load Conditions. 



Belt Coll 

Flux per 

Degrees 



Belt OoU 

sq. cm. 

Displace- 

Average 

Average 

No. 

Amperes 

(E'max) 

ment 

E'max 

Angle 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

1 

0.0086 

5680 

40 



2 

0.0084 

6690 

40 

6230 

37 lag 

3 

0.0086 

6950 

35 


4 

0.0088 

5600 

32 



5 

0.00835 

5640 

35 



6 

0.00835 

6610 

33 

6070 

33 lag 

7 

0.0085 

6640 

33 


8 

0.0086 

5390 

32 




Fluxes in column (III) are calculated from column (II) and show the 
maximum value of flux threading the bolt coll turns. 

Angles in column (IV) are taken from the oscillograms, and have been 
d imini s he d by 180 degrees since an applied voltage rather than an Induced 
'voltage was used as a reference. 

The flux density corresponding to tlie lmpi*essed voltage (115) is 6240 
lines. 

The lag angles shown in Table I show but little 
variation, and an angle of 33 degrees will, therefore, be 
subtracted from the angles measured on the oscillo¬ 
grams. This correction when applied to the position 
of the belt coil current wave, should give the approxi¬ 
mate location of the voltage induced in the belt coil 
winding. 



* 3 4 

Piimary Bolt Coils 



5 6 7 8 

Secondary Belt Coils ■* 

Fia. 5 —No-Load Conditions—Showing Positions of Belt 
Coil Cuhhents 
e = reference voltago 

The flux density given by the table is seen to be 
greater in the middle of the core than on either side. 
This condition is true for both the primary and second¬ 
ary, the primary being slightly greater in value. 

It will be noticed in all the following tests, that the 
flux distributes itself across the core in about the same 
manner no matter what the condition of loading maybe. 

^ C&) Impedance Conditions, (Secondary Short-' 
Circuited,) Test data: Impedance volts (E^) = 60 
volts, primary current (Jp) = 4 amperes, input watts 
(W%>) -51.3 watts, tertiary volts (£7,„) = 24 volts, 
frequency (/) = 60 cycles. 


TABLE II. 


Results of Belt Coll Tests Made Under Impedance Conditions. 


Belt Coil 



Degrees 




Belt Coil 

B'max 

Displace- 

Corrected 

Average 

Average 

No. 

Amperes 


ment 

Angle 

B'tnax 

Angle 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

. V 

VI 

VII 

1 

0.0046 

3040 

24 lag 

0 lead 



2 

0.0045 

3580 

22 “ 

11 “ 

3330 

8 lead 

3 

0.0045 

3640 

27 “ 

6 “ 



4 

•• 






5 

. . 

SIO-^ 

98 lag 

65 lag 



6 


370« 

98 “ 

65 “ 

340 

66 lag 

7 

8 

* • 

370* 

100 “ 

67 “ 



Angles in column (V) are equal to those in coliunn (IV) diminished by 
33 degrees. 

"■These fluxes vrere calculated from the amplitude of the current wave, 
the oscillograph element having been previously calibrated. 



6 6 7 

Secondary Belt Colls 

Fig. 6—Impedance Conditions—Showing Positions and 
Magnitudes of Belt Coil Currents 
e => reference voltage. 

Voltages and flux densities, calculated (see appendix) 
from the constants of the transformer, and the test 
data, are given in Table III. 

TABLE III. 


Voltages and Flux Densities Obtained by Calculation. 
_ <Impedance Conditions) 


Voltage 

Emax 

E'max 

Deg].*ees 

Displace¬ 

ment 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

JSp * 60 •4" j0 




E#.' « 58.7 -fy 6.0 

2530 

3290 

6 lead 

Em ■= 23.9 —y 1.6 

1030 

1470 

4 lag 

E'j = - 1.32 +/6.T 

Es ■= 0.0 H-yo.o 

260 

340 

70 lag 


Ep -" primary Impressed voltage. Ep' = Ep diiniTiiBVi<>d by IpRp. 

Em » voltage induced by main flux, i. e., flux in parts of the core not 

_ Under either primary or secondary coils. 

E» a secondary terminal voltage. E^' = £, inryeas e d by 
Emax =• normal flux density in the core. 

B'too* - normal flux density in the core based on undiminished cross- 
section of core. 
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From a comparison of the flux densities and angles 
shown in columns VI and VII of Table II with the 
corresponding values in columns III and IV of Table 
III, it is clear that the voltage induced in the primary 
is Ep and that the secondary induced voltage is 
E„, has been commonly referred to as the voltage 
induced in the secondary winding, but the data show 
that the flux found under the secondary winding is 
only sufficient to induce a voltage equal to the second¬ 
ary IR drop. 


TABLE V. 


Voltages and Flux Densities Obtained by Calculation 
(Non-Inductive Load) 


Voltage 

Btnax 

B'max 

Degrees 

Displace¬ 

ment 

I 

II 

111 

IV 

Ep = 116 + j0 




Ep' - 100.8 H-J2.86 

4800. 

6240 

1 load 

Em =. 93.3-/26.8 

4240 

6610 

16 lag 

Ex' = - 82.7 -1-/46.0 
Es - - 77.4 -f/43.2 

4120 

6360 

20 lag 



No trace of the leakage flux is found in the core under 
the secondary as a separate flux, the distribution across 
the core being similar to that at no-load, and the angle 
of lag practically constant across the core. The only 
flux found under the secondary coils is that sufficient 
to overcome the secondary J JS drop. 

The vector diagram shown in Fig. 7a, is drawn in the 
manner usually found which assumes that there is an 
actual reactance drop in both primary and secondary, 
and that the induced voltage is equal to E^. Another 
diagram based upon the idea that the induced voltages 
are those found in this test is shown in Fig. 7b. 

Either method will give the same numerical results, 
but it is to be remembered that the leakage flux and the 
main flux cannot exist in the core as separate and 
independent fluxes. Further discussion of the two 
methods will be found later in this paper. 

(c) Non-Inductive Load, Test data: Ep = 115 
volts, J, = 3.82 amperes, frequency = 60 cycles. 


TABLE IV. 

Kesults of Belt Coil Tests Made with Non-Inductive Load 


Belt Coil 
No. 

B^t Con 
Amperes 

B'inax 

Degrees 

Displace¬ 

ment 

Corrected 

Angle 

Average 

B'max 

Average 

Angle 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

<1 

VI 

VII 

1 

0.0082 

5400 

18 lag 

15 lead 



'2 


6380 

18 “ 

15 • “ 

6020 

14 lead 

3 


6600 

20 f 

13 “ 



; . ■ 4^ . 


6500 

20 “ 

13 ^ 



^ ./A: 

0.0067 

4600 

54 lag 

21 lag 



6 


6460 

54 “ 

21 « 

5050 

20 lag 

7 


6500 

62 “ 

19 “ 



8 


4460 

61 “ 

18 “ 




A comparison of Tables IV and V shows that the 
voltage induced by the flux under the primary cor¬ 
responds to Ep' while the flux under the secondary 
induces a voltage of E/. While the numerical values 
do not check as closely as might be desired, yet they are 
sufficiently close to lead to the conclusion given. 

(d) Indiictive Load. Test data: Ep = 115 volts. 
Ip = 4.03 amperes, frequency = 60 cycles. 

Load characteristics: E, = 54 volts, J, = 4.04 
amperes, Wioad = 50..6 watts. 



Secondary Belt Coils 

Fig. 8—^Non-Indttctivb Load—Showing Positions of Belt 
Coil Currents 
c = I’eforence voltage 

TABLE VI. , . 


Results of Belt Coll Tests (Inductive Load) 


Belt CoU 
No, 

Belt Con 
Amperes' 

B'max 

Degrees 

Displace¬ 

ment 

Corrected 

Angle 

Average 

B'max 

Average 

Angle 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Yl : 

vii 

■'■■I 

0.0087 

6740 

20 lag 

13 lead 



2 

0.0083 

6620 

20 “ 

13 « 

6260 

13 lead 

3 

■4 ' 

Q.0081 

0.0088 

6580 

6700 

. .* • .. 



-.5 ■ 

0.0040 

2760 

29 lag 

4 lead 



6 , 

0.0040 

3210 

29 * 

4 “ 

2960 

3 lead 

7 

0.0040 

3160 

31 “ 

2 “ 

8 

0.0040 

2630 

31 “ 

2 “ 
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TABLE VII. 


Voltages and Flux Densities Obtained by Calculation (Inductive Load) 


Voltage 

Bmax 

B'tnax 

Degi-ees 

Displace¬ 

ment 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Ep = 1.15 H-yo 




Ep> = 113.6 + 76.11 

4870 

6330 

3 lead 

E«, =. 78.4-7*1.88 

3360 

4370 

1 lag 

Ea' » - 66.6 +7*6.98 
Es =—64.2+7*0.86 

2390 

3110 

7 lag 


Discussion 

The flux threading the belt coils was found in every 
case to be sinusoidal. The reluctance of the four air 
gaps in the core effectively prevented the distortion 
noted by K.ennelly and Alger in their paper previously 
referred to. 



2 3 

Primary Belt Colls 



(i 7 8 

Secondary Bolt Coils 

Fig. 9 Indttctive Load—Showing Positions of Belt Coil 
Currents 

fi •= raforenco voltage. 

All the evidence of the tests made goes to prove that 
the Voltage induced in the primary winding is the sup¬ 
plied voltage diminished vectorially by the primary 
IR drop, and that the voltage induced in the secondary 
winding is equal to the secondary terminal voltage 
increased vectorially by the secondary Jig drop. The 
flux usually referred to as the main flux, and so called 
in this paper, does not alone produce the induced 
voltage in either the primary or secondary. 

Practically all of the flux found in the ordinary low- 
voltage transformer, as for example the type generally 
used for (iistribution, is produced by the ampere turns 
of the prima;ry. The ampere turns of the secondary 
modify the flux produced by the primary, but do not 
produce any flux which enters the core. The secondary 
winding may produce flux which does not enter the 
core, and this will be the case with the higher voltage 
coils where the distance between coils and core becomes 
quite large. 

It would seem, in view of the fact that the leakage 


fluxes do not have a separate and independent existence 
in the core, that it is better not to represent such fluxes 
by closed lines in the core, because the use of the line 
conveys the idea that the leakage flux occupies a place 
close to the edge of the core, thus crowding the main 
flux to the middle of the core. The conception of. lines 
of force is merely for convenience, and in cases where 
two or more m. m. fs. not in the same phase are acting 
upon a common part of the core, an altogether wrong 
conclusion may be arrived at, if the idea of lines is 
adhered to closely. 

A figure (Fig. 10) suggested to the writer by Prof. 
Alfred Still, of Purdue University, will perhaps serve 
to make the presentation of what occurs in the core 
more acicurate than the diagrams as usually drawn. 
The main flux is represented by three arrows showing 
the direction of the m. m. f. of the primary winding. 
Under the primary winding four arrows are found, 
indicating that the primary leakage flux is out of phase 
with the three arrows representing the main flux. This 
flux, and in fact all of the fluxes in the core may be 



considered as spreading aiu’oss the core in the same 
manner as when no current is flowing in the secondary 
winding. Under the secondary winding the flux 
indicated by the two arrows is the vectorial difference 
of the four arrows under the primary, and the four 
arrows representing the leakage. 

The calculation of the leakage paths has always 
nelgected the path in . the iron, and since the air paths 
shown in the figure have not been changed, the method 
of calculation and the numerical results obtained there¬ 
from are not affected by this investigation. 

Conclusion and Summary 

This investigation has shown that for the simple type 
of transformer investigated the leakage fluxes are not to 
be found as separate fluxes under the primary and 
secondary coils. Thus the method of representing the 
leakage fluxes so commonly used in text-books dealing 
with transformers in which the leakage fluxes are 
represented by lines in the same part of the core with 
other lines out of phase with them, does not picture a 
condition which actually exists. 

It has also been shown that the voltage induced in 
winding is equal to the supplied e. m. f. 
diminished by the IR drop, and that the secondary 
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induced voltage is equal to the secondary terminal 
voltage increased by the secondary IR drop. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation to the 
members of the Staff of the School of Electrical Engi¬ 
neering at Purdue University, who have taken a lively 
interest in the matter and who have offered many 
suggestions of value. Especial thanks are due to 
Prof. Alfred Still, who has followed the work closely, 
and under whose general supervision the thesis,^ of 
which this is an abstract, was conducted. 

Appendix 

Calculation op Fluxes prom Belt Coil Ammeter 
Readings 

Measured inductance of ammeter = 0.25 henry. 
Resistance of circuit including ammeter, belt coil, 
oscillograph and connections = 311 ohms. 

Then (311) (377) (0.25) = 325 ohms imped¬ 

ance at 60 cycles. 

The e. m. f. induced is; 

4AfN(f> 10"* and equals 3251, 

325 1 10* 

The maximum flux density is then 4 4 A •+• 40 

where A = belt coil area, / = frequency, I = belt coil 
current in amperes, 40 = turns per belt coil. 

Calculations por the Dipperent Conditions op 
Loading 

The following list of symbols will be used. 

Ep = Voltage impressed on the primary. 

Ep' = Voltage induced in the primary winding. 

Em = Voltage induced by the main flux in the 
tertiary coil. 

E, = Secondary terminal voltage. 

E>,' = Voltage induced in the secondary winding. 

Ip = Primary current. 

It = Secondary current. 

Wp = Watts input to primary. 

Wfoarf = Watts output of secondary. 

Test ( 6 ) Impedance Conditions', CakvkMon of Em- 
Test data: Ep = 60, Ip = 4, E, - 0, Em = 24, Wp 
= 51.3. 

Let 'Em = e +j e'. Assuming that Ep = 60 -j- j 0 
then the primary current I, = 4 (0.214 — ^0.976) 
= 0.856-i3.9. 

The voltage usually called the primary IX drop 
may be represented by a (0.976 -1-; 0.214), where a is 
its real value in volts. 

The primary IR = 1.54 (0.856 —; 3.9) =1.317 

.-;6.o^ ■ 

Then = (60 -f ;()) - (1.317 - 

. = 58.68 A J 6.0. ; 
Also {e -1- ; eO + a (0.976 +; 0.214) 

58.68 + ; 6,. 0 

I. Graduate Thesis, "Inyestigatien of Leakage Fluxes in 
Transformers,’’ by K. B. McEaohron, Purdue University, 1920. 


and (0.976 a + e) +j (0.214 a -h e') 

= 58.68 +y 6.0 

These are identically equal, and therefore, 

0. 976 a -f- e = 58.68, and 0.214 a -h e' = 6.0 also, (1) 
V e* -t- e'* = 24, since from the data, Em = 24. (2) 

Eliminating a between the equations in (1), substituting 
in (2) and solving for e' we have 

e' = 11.36 or - 1.60. 

Prom the vector diagram it may be seen that —1.60 
is the correct value. Substituting this value in equa¬ 
tion (2) and solving we obtain, 
e = 23.95. 

Thus = 23.95-y 1.60. 

Primary IX. For use in the following calculations 
it ■will be useful to find value and phase position of the 
primary IX: 

It is (58.68 -hy6.0)- (23.95-;'!.6) = 34.73 

+ y7.6. 

The primary reactance is then 


34.7 -fy7.6 
0.856-y3.90 


0 -hy8.88 


The primary resistance is 
1.317-y 6.0 
“ 0.856-y3.90 


1.54 +yo. 


The primary impedance is therefore 1.64 8.88. 

The total transformer impedance is then 

60 -f*; 0 

■0564^= "-214.6 (3) 

Since the ratio of the transformer is 1 to 1, the 
secondary impedance may be taken as the difference 
between the total and that in the primary. The 
secondary impedance is then 1.66 H-;* 5.72. The 
measured value of the secondary resistance was 1.54, 
This check is quite satisfactory when it is remembered 
that the value of R depends upon the wattmeter read¬ 
ing. The fact that the core loss was neglected tends 
to make the resistance come out higher than it should. 
The secondary impedance will therefore, be taken as 
1.54-f-y5.72. 

ThenE,' = (- 23.95 -h y 1.60) - (0.855 

-y3.9) (1.54 -hy6.72) = 1.32 -l-y6.1. 
Test (c) Non-Inductive Load. Test data: Ep = 115, 
I, = 3.82. 

Let Ep = 115 H-y O. 

Using (3) we have, 

® ^ ^ ^ 26.4 ohms. ■ 

then 

^ 115-nyo 

“ 26.4-I-y 14.6 - 3.35-; 1.86. 

Ep' = (115 -l-y 0) - (1.54 4-yO) (3.35-y 1.86) 

= 109.8 +y2.86. 
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= (109.8 +i2.86) - (0 +^8.88) (3.35-/1.86) 

= 93.3-/26.84. 

E,' = (- 93.3 +/26.84)- (0 +/5.72) (- 3.35 
+ /1.86) = - 82.68 +/46.0. 

E, = (- 82.68 +/46.0)- (1.54 +/0) (- 3.35 
+ /1.86) = - 77.5 4-/43.14. 
The voltage will be found to be in phase with the 
secondary current. 

Test (d) Inductive Load. Test data: Ep = 115, 
Ip = 4.03, Es = 54, L = 4.04, Wioad = 50.6. 

The resistance and reactance of the load respectively, 

are: - 

50.6 , / 54 

^^(tm') - ® ^ 

Total resistance including load = 3.08 4- 3.1 = 6.18. 
Total reactance including load = 14.6 4- 13.0 = 27.6 

115 -f /O 

Total Ip = ~ Q 18 +3 2^7 6 "" “/3.97. 

Ep' = (115 4-/0) - (0.889-/3.97) (1.54 -f/O) 

= 113.6 4-/6.11. 

Ep, = (113.6 4-/6.11)-(0.889-/3.97) (0 

4-/8.88) = 78.4-/1.88. 

E,' = (- 78.4 4-/1.88) - (- 0.889 4-/3.97) (0 
4-/5.72) = - 55.6 4-/6.98. 

E, = (- 55.6 4-/6.98) - (- 0.889) 4-/3.97) (1.54 

+ /0) = - 54.2 4-/0.86. 


shown in Fig. 2. We have, of course, in addition to the leakage 
fluxes, the main flux lines (&). It is at once evident in this flgure 
that we will not actually have in the air gap portions (Pj) 
certain fluxes (a) flowing in one direction and another flux (6) 
flowing in the opposite direction, but that we actually have a 
resultant flux density in the gap portions (P 2 ) which is the 
difference between the fluxes (o) and (&). In other words, the 
zigzag leakage fluxes merely weaken the field in the gap portions 
(Pi). Similarly, it is evident that the leakage fluxes (a) 
strengthen the flux in the air gap portions (Pi). It is, 
however, practically impossible for us to work up theories taking 
into account the effect of the leakage fluxes along the actual 
line of weakening the main flux in certain portions of the gap 



Fig. 1 


Discussion 

R. E. Hellmund: The points brought out in the paper 
simply emphasize something which is overlooked too much in 
teaching. In electrical engineering, we frequently cannot 
see the real thing and are forced to adopt conventions in order 
to make things clear with our limited mental facilities. Now, 
as long as we have to adopt conventions, we are perfectly at 
liberty to adopt the one or the other, but the thing that is neg¬ 
lected is to make it perfectly clear that we are dealing with 
conventions instead of facts. It is all right to teach the sep¬ 
arate fluxes to the students, but we must keep in mind that in 
doing so we are adopting conventions and that the actual resul¬ 
tant fluxes may be different as shown in the paper. 

This same point has been discussed for many years, especially 
in connection with induction motors, where similar problems 
arise. For instance, if we have induction motor slots (A) and 
(C) as shown in Pig, 1, we can represent the main flux by lines 

(b) , the primary leakage fluxes by lines (a), and the secondary 
leakage fluxes by (c). Now if we assume the extreme case of 
standstill and zero resistance in the secondary squirrel-cage 
winding, we know that the resultant flux entering a secondary 
tooth must be zero; in other words, the secondary leakage flux 

(c) must be equal and opposite to the main flux (b). It follows, 
therefore, that as a matter of fact we do not have separate fluxes 

_ (b and c), but a flux (d) which flows around the primary slot, 
across the air gap, and across the secondary slot opening; in 
othOT words, we have here a condition in an induction motor 
similar to those discussed in the paper for a transformer. Here 
it is again convenient to adopt conventions dealing with septate 
main and secondary leakage fluxes, while as a matter of fact, the 
real fluxes are* entirely different. There is no haom in adopting 
the convention so long as it is ma.de clear that we are dealing 
with conventions, hot actual facts. 

^ Another similar case is the so-called zigzag leakage in induc¬ 
tion motors, which is frequently illustrated by a flux line (a) as 


and strengthening it in others; while, if we adopt the convention 
of separate fluxes, the desired result is obtained without much 
difficulty. 

An exception to the more usual cases, where the leakage 
fluxes do not actually exist in line with the adopted conven¬ 
tions, is foimd in the end coimection leakage of induction motors. 
Pig. 3 shows primary core (D) and secondary core (F), with ooU 
windings in the primary and squirrel-cage windings in the sec¬ 
ondary. The main flux is illustrated by a line (b). There will 
be primary end connection fluxes (ci) going through the air 



Pig. 2 


around the coil ends. There will also be secondary end-connec¬ 
tion leakages (ez) going around the end rings of the squirrel- 
cage motor. These leakage fluxes actually exist separately of 
the main flux. In addition to these fluxes, there may be other 
end-connection fluxes (es), for instance, which go around the 
end rings of the secondary, but which go partly through the 
secondary core. As shown in this latter case, they may not 
exist separately, but again modify other fluxes. 

It will be seen that the facts depend entirely upon the case, 
and that it is difficult to take into account the actual conditions 
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for all the varieties which are met in practise. The Ttifl.in point 
is that we must always keep clearly before the student the con¬ 
ventions that are adopted in working out a problem. 

P. Trombetta : If the self-inductive reactance of the primary 



of a transformer isXo and of the secondary is Xi then if the volt¬ 
age applied to the primary be Eo the flux $o surrounding 
the primary must be such as to balance the voltage Ea — Eo Lo 
where Jo and JBo are the current and resistance of the primary 
circuit. 

When there is no load in the secondary the voltage induced 
m it is Bo — Zo Jo where Zo and Jo are the impedance and current 


is not generated at all. In Fig. 4 is shown precisely what actually 
happens; namely, there are three different sets of lines of forces 
in the magnetic circuit of the transformer, $o may be called the 
maiu flux and goes through both the primary and secondary, 'l^'o 
is the primary leakage flux and goes through the primary coil 
only, is the secondary leakage flux and goes through the 
secondary coil only. But it is seen that #i' and $o are flowing 
in opposite directions inside of the core while and <I>o are 
flowing in the same direction inside of the core. In the primary, 
therefore, we have a real leakage flux which actually exists and 
represents a certain voltage consumption. In the secondary, 
on the other hand, we have conditions which cannot physically 
exist. On the outside of the secondary coil 4>i' and can flow in 
the same direction and consequently what actually happens is 
that does not represent a real leakage flux but a part of the 
main flxix which is taken from the inside of the secoudaiy coil 
to the outside, that is, the flux inside of the secondary coil under 
load conditions isnot^obut #o — and since represents the 
leakage voltage, the actual voltage induced in the secondary is: 

El — j Xi h — Ee yi Ii 

In other words, the total voltage induced in the secondary is 
the voltage consumed in the load plus the resistance drop in 
the secondary winding. The conditions above described are 
represented in Pig. 5. 



m the primary circuit. When there is a load in the secondary 
the voltage distribution in it is: Bi == Ee + Zih where E, is 
the voltage consumed in the load and Zih = voltage con¬ 
sumed in secondary impedance Zi Ii = yi ii + j xi ii = 
iiy\+jxi) 

Now it is immaterial whether in the calculations of a trans¬ 
former or an induction motor we assume that; Xi h is generated 





Fiq 5 


and ^nsumed by the self-inductive reactance of the secondary 
circuit or that it is not generated at aU. The most significant 
pomt to note is however, that tiiis qu^tity can be found by 
finding the leakage reactance voltage of the secondary. The 
exact fact is, hoTyeyer, that this part of the second^ e. m. f. 


The basis for the above conclusions are to be found in tho 
foUovdng physical explanation of reluctance and permeance. 

It is well known that every substance (including vacuum 
which is not a substance but empty space) has a definite coeffi¬ 
cient of permeability /*; in some cases this coefficient is variable, 
in iron for instance. For other substances it is constant. 
Taking into consideration the fact that we have definite knowl¬ 
edge of n for those substances for which it is variable, we may 
state that having given the m. m. f. acting on a magnetic circuit 
of a certain substance we can calculate the flux flowing through 
that magnetic circuit. On the other hand if we apply a m.m. f. 

to a circuit in which there is already applied a m. m. f. -• Fi 
the resultant flux through that circuit is zero. This may be 
expressed mathematically in two ways first we may say that tho 
total m. m. f. acting on the circuit is the summation of the two 
m. m. fs. Fi and — Fi and therefore equals to zero; second we 
may say that the permeability of the magnetic circuit has become 
zero. In either case we are correct. When Fi is numerically 
larger or smaller than - Fi there will be some resultant flux and 
if we write the equation 


we find that R is very much increased if Fi > — F; while if 
ft <■ - Fi, R actually becomes negative. On the other hand 
It IS found that the perineakbility of the medium between the two 
coils has been greatly increased, in other words, in Pig. 6 the 
permeabib'ty of the iron included in the length “a” has become 
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of infinite reluctance while the air along the path xy has been 
made more permeable. 

That the application of a m. m. f. to a body is equivalent to 
increasing its permeability in one direction and decreasing it in 
the opposite is shown by the fact that electromagnets, whatever 
may be the nature of the core material, when placed in a mag¬ 
netic field behave exactly in the same manner as a substance, 
the permeability of which is such that when exposed to the same 
field would increase the magnetic flux by the same amount that 
it would be increased by the new system with substance of differ¬ 
ent permeability and with a given m.m. f. applied to it. 

In other words take (Pig. 7) a solenoid of diameter d and length I 
with copper core and let a current I flow through it. When 
this solenoid is placed in a uniform field of intensity H at an 



Fig. 7 


angle d to the axis of the solenoid, it will have a torque T tending 
to place the solenoid parallel with H. It is now possible to 
replace the solenoid by a cylinder of diameter d and length I 
which wiU give the same torque, provided the permeability is such 
that the increase in the amount of flux passing through the core 
for a given amount of rotation of thb core is the same as in the 
ease of the solenoid. In other words the torque or couple acting 
on the cylinder is 


Where </» is the flux passing inside of the cylinder and 0 is the 
angle between the axis of the cylinder and the field intensity 
of the medium. 



Fig. 8 


A further proof of this theory is afforded by the converging 
or diverging lines into and away from a substance of permeability 
higher or smaller than that of the ambient in which it is placed, 
when the ambient has a magnetic field of uniform strength. 
Thus in Pig. 8 is shown a cylinder of a material of unity perme¬ 
ability placed in air parallel with a field of force of uniform density 
H, it is seen that the density inside of the rod is the same as that 
outside, in other words the rod has not converged the field at 
all. 

In Pig. 9 is shown a cylinder of permeability ju > 1 placed 
in a uniform field of density H. It is seen that inside of the rod 


the density is higher than it would have been if the rod 
were not there, while outside the cylinder the density is smaller 
than it would have been if the cylinder were not there. It is 
immaterial whether we consider the increase of the flux inside 
of the cylinder as being constituted by the flux which is now 
missing outside of it or if we consider all the additional flux 
inside the cylinder as returning outside of the cylinder in the 
opposite direction, to that of the main field and therefore cancel 
or neutr^ze as many lines outside of the cylinder as there have 
been increased inside of it. In fact it is possible to study the 
field distribution inside and outside of a cylinder of permeability 
M by replacing it by a solenoid through wlflch is flowing a current 
which will give a field intensity of Hi — H where Hi is the den¬ 
sity in the permeable cylinder after it has been placed in the 
uniform field of density H. By exploring the field of this sole¬ 
noid when placed in a medium of zero field density and unity 
permeability and superimposing this on the imiform field, we 
get the exact conditions as would exist when we place a cylinder 
of permeability n in the uniform field H. It is evident that if ju 
of the permeable cylinder were — u we could obtain all the field 
distribution in the same manner but the superposition would 
have to be so that the flux inside of the solenoid were flowing 
in opposite direction to the field H. 



Pig. 9 


What Mr. McEachron found by long, tedious and costly 
work might have been found analytically and much more accu¬ 
rately, and all of it is given in the first edition of Steinmetz’s 
“Theory and Calculations of Electric Circuits,” in the chapter 
on Reactance of Induction Apparatus, p. p. 217-231 (in particu¬ 
lar at top of p. 229). 

J. E. Clems In my discussion of this paper I wish first to 
arrive at a mutual imderstonding of what the various fluxes are 
that are found in a transformer. 

What is a leakage flux? The definition of the leakage flux 
should be a statement of the physical phenomenon. A leakage 
flux is ordinarily defined as a flux which links one winding without 
linking the other. Two leakage fluxes are sometimes recognized; 
the first being that produced by the primary current which linka 
the primary but not the secondary and called the primary leakage 
flux; the second that produced by the secondary current which 
h’nks the secondary but not the primary and called the secondary 
leakage flux. Actually, however, the idea of a secondary 
leakage flux is misleading and erroneous, there being only one 
leakage flux and that is the primary leakage flux. The leakage 
flux is the flux which links the primaty winding but not the 
secondary winding. 

There is no resultant flux inside a short-circuited coil except 
that required to supply the energy loss consiuned in heat in the 
short-circuited coil. When the coil is on open circuit the current 
in the primary coil will cause a certain amount of flux to link the 
secondary coil, and if the coil is short-circuited a current will be 
set up and produce a counter flux. The counter flux set up by 
the current in the short-circuited secondary coil will be at all 
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times exactly equal and opposite to the flux coming from the 
primary current. Therefore the resultant flux inside the 
short-circuited secondary coil is zero. 

The question immediately arises as to how the current can 
be maintained in a short-circuited coil with no flux inside it. 
We have seen that the condition of zero flux is in reality the bal¬ 
ance of two fluxes. If the primary current should change there 
would be an excess of flux in one direction or the other which 
would induce a voltage and set up an additional current in the 
secondary coil. The current in the secondary coil will be main¬ 
tained as long as no change of flux takes place inside the sec¬ 
ondary coil. 



Fig. 10a is shown the resultant condition in which the leakage 
flux is <l>p linking the primary winding only. The flux 0 l is 
the flux required to supply the losses in the secondary coil and 
the flux 4>m is the flux required to maintain the terminal voltagfj 
of the secondary coil. It is clear that the leakage flux is the 
flux which links the primary but not the secondary and the main 
flux is the flux required to maintain the secondary terminal 
voltage. 

The core flux at any part of the core will be the resultant 
of the various fluxes occurring thei’e. Prof. McEachron’s inves¬ 
tigation was made to obtain experimental data in respect to 
the flux existing under the primary and secondary coils and 
elsewhere in the core. He considered that the text book method 
of representing the leakage fluxes as indicated in Pig. 1 of his 
paper required the leakage fluxes to have a separate and inde¬ 
pendent existence because they were represented by closed linos, 
and that they would be found along the edge of the core under¬ 
neath the winding crowding the main flux to the middle of the 
core and further, that it should be possible to identify tho 
separate fluxes because they were out of phase. Prof. 
McEachron’s tests showed very conclusively that there was no 
resultant leakage flux within the secondary coil and that the 
flux within the primary coil was the resultant of tho main flux 
and the leakage flux. 


Pig. 10—Magnetic Flux Distribution in Transformers 


Since there is no flux inside the secondary coil there can be no 
secondary leakage flux in the definition of the term as given 
above. Consequently all the leakage flux in a transformer 
must be primary leakage flux. 

What is the main flux? This is primarily a matter of defini¬ 
tion and the definition should be consistent and always lead to 
the same flux. There are three common definitions; (a) the 
flux in the core underneath the secondary windings; (b) the flux 
in the core at a point not underneath the primary or secondary 
windings; (c) the flux in the core required to maintain the sec¬ 
ondary terminal voltage. The first definition is wrong because 



PiGf. 11 Magnetic Flux Distribution in Transformers 


the to in the core under the secondary winding is differs 
upou whether the primary is inside or outside t 
s^onda^. The second is wrong for a reason which will 
^ven lat« m tins discussion. The main flux then is t^ fl 
STng terminal voltage of the seconds 

leakage and main fluxes as defined above are shown 

lOi and 10». In K*. 10 b 

to wbeh woBld KdBtif the ooil P wm by tod^. tod* 

are the fluxes eomspondihg for coil S. Of course in consideri 
tl^ coil alone the core must be assumed a,s taken awa^ : 


In Test b, impedance conditions, the secondary voltage corres¬ 
ponding to the flux inside the secondary coil is 0.14 volts. 
The voltage consumed in the resistance of tho secondary coil is 
6.16 volts. All the flux in the secondary coil is that required tt) 
supply the energy consumed in the resistance of tho secondary 
coil and there is no other resultant flux inside the secondary coil. 

Prof. McEachron’s definition of tho main flux as "tho flux 
found in the core at a point not under either tho primary or 
secondary windings” naturally led him into a wrong interpreta¬ 
tion of the data obtained in tost (6). According to his defi¬ 
nition of the main flux the tertiary voltage should bo a measure 
of the main flux, and he uses this voltage to determine what 
he calls the primary and secondary reactance. That the results 
of these calculations should be wrong is the result of tho wrong 
assumption. 


The tertiary voltage on the impedance test is a measure of 
the common reactance of the secondary and tertiary coil or it is 
a measme of the common induction of the primary and tertiary 
coils. If one wished to calculate tho regulation one would use 
the difference between the primary applied voltage and the 
tertiary mduced voltage, and if one wished to calculate the 
difference in voltage between the secondary and tertiary coils 
or the voltage induced in the tertiary coil one would use tho 
tertiary mduced voltage. The voltage induced in the tertiary 
coil depends upon the relative location of tho tertiary coil in 
respect to the primary and secondary and therefore cannot be 
relied upon to measure the main flux density. 

^ The y^ation of the voltage induced on the tertiary coil at 
^erent locations is clearly shown by the tests which I have made. 

obtained from tests 

nmde on a transformer with the coils arranged as .shown in Pig. 

were made by connecting tho generator in 

ThB voltage measured on the 
-"iththerelativepositions of the gener- 

®®^^ the core during a straight 
ten^Tfi®tw® predetermined if the values of the roac- 

f T ^^'^/^^^strated in Table II and the results 
^ I terSli"fr-® tabiflated in Table I. The voltage induced 
ance dron ofThl secondary voltage plus the resist- 

of ^ secondary coil plus the common induced volt¬ 
age of the pnmary and tertiary. The test and crullted 
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MAGNETIC FLUX DISTRIBUTION IN TRANSFORMERS TABLE 1—Conlinued 


TABLE I Lettering of Coils 

TABULATION OP TEST DATA AND CALCULATED VALUES 1.2 3.4 s -6 7-8 S -10 

Value of Resistance—Based on Wattr- 
meter Readings 

Bp = Bs = Rt = 0 .3 when used as 
secondary 

Rp s Ti =4.72 when used as primary 
with other one as secondary 
Bs = Bt =4.58 when used as primary 
with other one as secondary 
The difference in resistance whether 
used as secondary or primary is due to 
the difference in stray loss which must all 
be charged up against the primary winding. 

Test 

number 

Generator 

Induced ^ " 

Volts 

Am¬ 

peres 

Watts 

Am¬ 

peres 

Am¬ 

peres 

Volts 

Volts 

Value of Reactance at 

60 Cycles 

1 

1-2 

392 

60.5 

■ 

3-4 

59.8 

■ 

5-6 

211 

* 210.2 

7-8 

177 

*181.4 

P-'T P-JB T^JB 

ioK Q 

lao.a g jg ^g jg gg 3 ggg jg 2 g 

2 

1-2 

1027 

60.5 

18200 

■ 

7-8 

59.8 

5-6 

219 

♦208.7 

3-4 

835 

*780 

9-10 

*880 MAGNETIC FLUX DIS 

TRIBUTION IN TRANSFORMERS 

TABLE II 
ilation of Voltages 

)59 7 = 53.4 -y 59.9 

- 16.46) =3.003 

- 15.98) = 3.483 
-3.386) =3.243 

3 +y3.003) = 181.4 

3 +y 3.483) =210.2 

3.+ y 3.243) = 195.9 

956 7 = 17.73 -y 57.45 

- 6.486) = 12.98 

- 15.98) = 3.483 

- 3.386) = 14.66 
(.3 +y 12.98) = 780 
(.3 +y3.483) = 209.7 
(.3 +y 14.66) = 880 

939 7s 5.54 -y 47.58 7 t - .99 

- 16.46) = 3.003 

- 6.486) = 12.98 
-3.385) =3.243 

- 16.26) = 1.798 

7.58) (.3 +y3.003) - (.99 -y 9.47) 

(4.72 -+->12.98) - 97.4 
7.58) (.3 -f>3.243) - (.99 ->9.47) 

(4.72 +>1.798) » 181.8 

39 7s-20.7 ->56.5 

>66.5) (.3 +>3.003) - 191 
>66.5) (.3 +>3.483) =220 
>56.5) (.3 -+->3.243) -206.6 
> 66 . 6 ) (.6 +>6.486) -401.5 

7 7s = 16.32 ->68.26 

1.483 Mpb.s = 3.243 

68.26) (.3 +>3.003) -785.6 

68.26) (.3 +>3.483) =813.7 

58.25) (.3 +>3.243) =785.6 

58.26) (.6 +>6.486) =994 

3 

1-2 

365 

60.5 

2400 

3-4 

50.7 

7-8 

9.03 

5-6 

70.5 

*97.4 

■ 

9-10 Calm 

132,4 - --- 

P-P. = .089SW.P. * .9t 

4 

3-4 

391.5 

60.5 

2160 

1-2 

59.8 

■ 

5-6 

174.5 

*181.3 

7-8 

206 

* 210.1 

Q. 1 Q iVfpT.s - M (6.486 + 15.98 

196 7 Mpa.s - (6.486 + 16.46 

*196*0 s M (6.486 + 3.386 

Bt = ^5.34 - ; 59.91 (. 

5 

3-4 

1010 


17350 

1 

7-8 

59.4 

5-6 

180.4 

*181.9 

1-2 

845 

*778 

9-10 - (5.34 -y59.9) (. 

q23 ■“ J (• 

^873 2 

P.F. - .2048 W.P. = . 

6 

3-4 

361 

60.5 

2200 


7-8 

10.2 

5-6 

8.22 

* 68.0 


g .10 Mps.t - (16.46 -H 16.98 

181 0 ->^(16.46 -1-6.486 

*185 * 4 T (16.46 + 16.26 

Bs =(17.73 -/57.461 

7 

7-8 

1036 

60.5 

18150 

mm 

■ 

5-6 

825 

*783 

3-4 

197 

*210 

9-10 - (17.73 -j 67.46) 

104.6 = (17.75 ->57.46) 

*109 6 Test No. 3 

P.B. = .1093 W.B. = . 

8 

7-8 

1027 

60.5 

17300 


3-4 

63.0 

5-6 

855 

*800 

1-2 

180 

*186 

9-10 ~>9.47 

95 5 Msa.p » yi (6.486 + 15.98 

*97*9 P ^ (16-46 + 15.98 

’ iWsR P = ^ (6.486 +3.385 

0 

7-8 

938 

60.5 

17250 

1-2 

28.6 

3-4 

31.1 

5-6 

746 

*700 

■ 

9-10 -^tb.p - (16.46 + 3.386 

8 0 Ek - 365 - (5.64 ->4 

•24.4 

Bn = 365 - (5.64 -/4 

10 

1-2 

403 

*401.5 

101 

60.3 

Load 

60.0 

2360 

on (3-4) 
208 


1 

5-6 

223 

*220 

7-8 

187 

*191 

9-10 

204 8 Tssfe 10 

*206*.6 = -344 W.F. - .1 

Mpt.s “ 3.003 

51pa.S - 3.483 

Mpb.s = 3.243 

11 

1-2 

990 

*994 

606 

60.5 

Load 

60.0 

11900 

on (3-4) 
9290 

1 


5-6 

809 

*813.7 

7-8 

770 

*785.6 

9.10 Et = 10.05 + (20.7 - 

791 Ba = 10.05 + (20.7 - 

♦785 6 Bb = 10.06 + (20.7 - 

Bp - 10.05 + (20.7 - 

Test No. 11 

P.F. = .2544 W.F. .96 

12 

mm 

60.5 

Load 

59.8* 

18200 

on (7-8) 
204.0 

1 


5-6 

228 

*220.3 

3-4 

778 

*783 

9-10 Mpx.s “ 3.003 Mpa.’s “ 

942 El - 606 -f (15.32 -y 

*893 Es, “ 606 -H (15.32 — j 

Bb - 606 + (16.32 -y 

Bp = 606 + (16.32 -y 

13 

1-2 

1610 

*1615 

595 

60.0 

Load 

50.1 

27400 

on (7-8) 
9050 



5-6 

805 

•876 

3-4 

1410 

*1357 

9-10 

1603 values agree very well an 

*1468 tifuy coil is not a direct m 

Prof. McEachron coiil< 
-- calls nrimarv and seconds 

d bear out the statement that the ter- 
aasure of the main flux, 
i have foxmd the quantities which he 
xy resistance and reactance much more 
n based on the analysis I have outlined, 
i however that the quantities are not 
reactance. If we call the common 
r and tertiary when the secondary is 
the tertiary voltage vtII be 

1 Ri = 1.54, from which Mpt is easily 
Now Mpt plus M,t must equal Zr, 
uns. The calculations in the paper for 
Jtly made although they give the total 
rtiary coil and not the voltage induced 

14 

391.7 

60.2 

2145 



Average between 1-2 easily by using an equatio 

It should be remembere< 

15 

1037 

60.2 

18200 



Average between 1-2 . and secondary 

and 7-8 mduction of the prunarj 

16 

1006 

60.2 

17325 



Average between 3-4 w r 

and 7-8 Jit - I 

17 

1021 

60.2 

17350 



Average between 7-8 ^ 5 g 

and 9^10 and we eet as 8.85 ol 

18 

^5.5 

60.5 

1675 



Average between 1-2 the voltage Em are conrei 

aad 9-10 voltage induced in the te 


♦NOTE — CsJciitorted Values are Marked with f by tie mam flux only. 
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Following is a brief summary of the main points in respect 
to the magnetic flux distribution in transformers. 

There is but one leakage flux and that is the flux which linkg 
the primary but not the secondary. 

There is no resultant flux inside a short-circuited coil except 
that required to supply the energy loss in the short-circuited 
coil. 

The main flux is the flux required to maintain the terminal 
voltage of the secondary winding. 

At any point in the core the various fluxes in the core do not 
have a distinctly separate and independent existence, but the 
flux at any point is the resultant of the different fluxes at that 
point. 

The voltage induced in the secondary coil is equal to the sec¬ 
ondary terminal voltage increased by the resistance drop in 
the secondary coil. 

The voltage induced in the primary coil is equal to the sec¬ 
ondary induced voltage increased by the voltage induced by 
the primary leakage flux. 

The voltage induced in any other coil on the core depends upon 
its relative position in respect to the primary and secondary 
coils. 

The practise of illustrating the vai-ious fluxes by closed lines 
is in general correct because the leakage and main fluxes can 
exist independently of each other. Whenever two or more 
fluxes occur at the same point the effective flux is their resultant. 

P^ip L. Al^er: This question of the distinctions between 
“main flux” and “leakage” is an ever recurring one in the study 
of electrical machinery. Especially in the consideration of the 
zpag leak^e or “doubly linked” flux of induction motors are 
the distinctions difficult to keep in mind. In all oases one has 
the alternatives of either considering but one flux from which 
toblets keep leaking away as its path is traced further and 
further away fron the primary source of m. m. f.; or of consider¬ 
ing a “main” flux constant throughout the circuit, and various 
leakp fluxes which flow sometimes with and sometimes against 
the mam flux. As an enemy is always defeated more easily 
m detail than en masse, the latter point of view has advantages 
for quantitative work, and I prefer it. 

While the two points of >dew, if carried out correctly. wiU 
always lead to the same result, the single flux theory is the more 
fundamental, and should always be resorted to in doubtful 
eases. Mr. McEaehron has presented an interesting experi- 
rnental proof of this fundamental nature of the single flux 
viewpoint. ® 

however, that by modifying his arrangements, Mr. ' 
McEaehron could have experimentally proved the separate 

secondary). For, if the primary leakage flux actuaUy did try ‘ 
to hug the outer edges of the core as shown by Fig. 1 of the ^ 

flul w " 1 ^®"’ please between it and the main ’ 

flux would cause a corresponding difference in the reluctance 
^ops in the iron, and this difference between the m. m fs i^ t 
two adjacent parts of the core would divert the leakage flux in a c 
traverse <^ection until the m.m.fs were e^izeT In c 
othj words It IS the low reluctance of the core in a dheSon at r 

1) ^at forces the primary leakage and main fluxes to min 
m^tm^ishably. The questioh is analogTthat S tt I 
^rtnbution of high-frequency current in a slot embedded con- t 


dttctor. — —m a, sioc embedded con- 

to to ret,™ its m„re"S%“ ^ 


et The 15 to 20 per cent excess of density at the middle of tJio 
core disclosed by the tests is very interesting. Such differences 
ks account for part of the inevitable excess of test core losses over 
those calculated from the laboratory data. I believe that this 
)t variation in density over the core section is due to the fact 
d that the flux always takes a path which combines minimum length 
with minimum curvature in so far as these qualities are com- 
il patible. If the proportions of the test transformers had been 
different, so that the corners had played a greater (or less) 
>t part in determining the flux distribution, I believe the variation 
e of core density would have been correspondingly altered. 

P» Trombetta: I still cannot see why it is necessary to 
make so many ^sumptions. It seems to me that if the relatioius 
are studied properly it is possible to determine all leakage 
^ fluxes and when they are known it soon becomes apparonl. 
what can and what cannot be neglected. It is perfectly posaiblo 
to osculate or measm*e leakage fluxes of primary and seeoudarv 
^ at different values of currents and when the two are coexisting 
in the same magnetic circuit it is only a question of combining 
^ all of them and the resultant gives the actual facts. 

Benj. P. Bailey: I think the fundamental trouble horo 
^ perhaps is this. Most of the text books use in a great deni of 
their work the principle of superposition, yot they never take 
^ the trouble to explain that they are using that principle, or wluit 
It means. There are a great many effects that can bo suporiin- 
posed upon one another* and treated individually. In otlier 
words they don’t interfere with one another. I look, for ex¬ 
ample, at the blackboard and I see perfectly what is wril.teu 
thOTe, yet there are innumerable light waves coming across the 
light waves which reach my eye, but tliei-e is not a particle of 
interference. That is superposition. It is hard to define 
what we mean by it, but that is simply an illustration of it. 
There are ptoy of places where we can use superposition to 
advantage. But there are other places where we cannot. 
One of these is when we come to superimpose magnetic fiolds. 
Ihey do not superimpose perfectly because of the change in 
p^meability. Most of the electrical books explain magnetic 
phenomena on the principle of superposition, but do not make 
It clear to the student that that is the principle upon which they 

lead to 

dighUy erroneous results. For example in the case of the 

account the fact that 
agnetio effects are not perfectly suporimposable. There arts 

I quite agree with what has been said about the .sloppiness cd* 

i certainly disconcerting to havr, 

o explain to students why the textbook is not right,—and it is 
not right in a very great many cases. - 

^ I think sometimes we might get rid of a good many of th(» 

S Saf *“ ‘ho ot«- 

““ •X'*™'' “d d-c. 
the words Ohm's Uw always holds, or tho onr- 

S^Se hy tho rosistaiioo. For 

ample, consider a simple reactive coil. There is an applied 

Rw^takr-^f® ®®^ and another voltage induced in the coil 

to^otive force then Ohm’s law is followed exactly. Now I 
don t say that I want to teach that way. I am sometimes dis 

hp. I to it is 

^^*»fedbyMr. Trombotta. a thoorotioa.1 
'“drage in a transformer may be 

Dr. SteinmeJ? of Eloctrlc Circuits" by 

aim * A present paper attempts only to show in aii 

S^TwT fount and to 

pomt out how the assumptions freqnently made conoeming the 
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leaikage fluxes may lead the student into an altogether wrong 
conception of the true conditions. 

Mr. Clem in his discussion stated that the method used in 
determining the main flux does not give a correct measure of this 
flux. Strictly speaking, that is true, but for this test, it was 
desirable to obtain a separation of the so-called primary and 
secondary leakage fluxes. Tests have been made since this 
paper was written in which I have found, as Mr. Clem stated, 
several values depending on the location of the tertiary coil. 
The choice of location of the tertiary coil would not change the 
flnal result as outlined in the paper unless placed very close to 
either the primary or secondary windings. 

The possibility of flnding the leakage flux in the outer lamina¬ 
tions as suggested by Mr. Afger introduces some interesting 
possibilities. Using the same test core, four belt coils of 40 
turns each were wound around equal sections of the core imder 
the middle of coils 7 and 8 shown in Fig. 3 of the paper. To 
provide sufficient space between laminations for the 80 wires of 
two adjacent coils it was necessary to separate the laminations 
0.03 in. (0.79 mm.). This separation was made only at the 
point where the coils passed through the core. This arrange¬ 
ment, of course, introduced considerable reluctance in a trans¬ 
verse direction which a core tightly clamped would not have, 
but does, to some degree, represent the condition in a core where 
ventilating ducts are used. 

The belt coils were numbered 9, 10,11 and 12, 9 and 12 being 
on the outside. The procedure followed in* making the tests 
was the same as that described in the paper. Coils 20 and 21 
were used as the primary,, aU tests being made with transformer 
coils 7 and 8 as the secondary. The flrst test at no load showed 
a flux density of 4640 lines in the outer section imder belt coil 
9, and 4810 in the inner section under coil 10. The oscillograms 
which were taken all show the same displacement of the belt coil 
currents with respect to the impressed voltage. This result 
means that the flux at no load is evenly distributed across the 
core under the secondary. 

With coils 7 and 8 short-circuited and 4 amperes flowing 
through the windings, a very different result is found. The 
results are given in the table, the nomenclature being the same 
as that used in the paper. 


Impedance Oondltlons 


• 

Calculated 

Belt Ooll Tests 

Voltage 

Bmax 

Degrees 

displacement 

Belt coil 
no. 

Bxnax 

Corrected''' 

angle 

E'p 

2790 

3.7 lead 

9 

900 

151 lag 

Em 

11:90 

7.5 lag 

10 

480 

6 lag 

I,Xa 

1100 

169.3 lag 

11 

560 

81«« 

E'a 

280 

79.2 lag 

12 

790 

152 la« 


’■'The corrected angles are measured on the oscillograms and diminished 
by the angle found under no load conditions. 


Combining the belt coil fluxes, with their respective angles 
taken into account, gives an average density over the entire core 
of 260 lines per sq. cm. with a lag angle of* 115 deg. In magni¬ 
tude this corresponds closely to the value of flux required to 
induce sufficient voltage to overcome the IR drop in the secon¬ 
dary. The phase position does not check very closely. 

Considering the position of the belt coil fluxes, it is plain that 
considerable leakage flux is to be found in the outer laminations, 
but after all in this pai^icular case such flux is less than 1/3 
of the total secondary so-called leakage flux. In the two middle 
belt coils a flux is found which corresponds to the so-called mutual 
or main flux in phase position but of less than 1/2 the calculated 
density. Since the main flux density is calculated on the entire 
area of the core, something less than 1/4 of the main flux is 
found. 

That some flux due to the secondary and primary turns should 
be found in the outer laminations is only to be expected when 
the reluctance of the path perpendicular to the plane of the 


laminations is taken into account together with the high m.m.f. 
acting when the transformer is operating under load. In the 
ease of a core with ventilating ducts high flux densities may be 
found under loaded coils which will tend to change the losses 
from those calculated assuming a uniform density across the 
entire core. 

Alfred Still: In order to avoid the confusion of ideas which 
is likely to arise when the various components of the total flux 
are represented as occupying the same portion of the iron core, 
the vector diagram for a loaded transformer may be drawn as 
in Fig. 1. 



Owing to magnetic leakage, the flux will not be the same at all 
sections of the iron core, and it is not possible to represent cor¬ 
rectly the flux conditions in the transformer without abandoning 
the idea of each unit line or tube of induction being closed upon 
itself. In the sketch of the simple transformer shown in Pig. 1, 
the lines marked represent the leakage flux while and 
stand for the fluxes which link with the primary and secondary 
windings respectively. The arrow-points indicate what wiU be 
considered the positive direction of these fluxes. It is then 
always true that the flux €>p is equal to the (vectorial) addition 
of the fluxes and $/, or. 



On the assumption that the magnetizing component of the 
current is negligible and that the winding ratio is 1 to 1, the 
vector diagram may be constructed as follows: 

Draw 0 B, and 0 I* to represent the (known) secondary ter¬ 
minal voltage and exurrent with the angle 0 between them cor¬ 
responding to a load power factor of cos 6. The other vectors 
are drawn in the following order: 

Bt B,', parallel to 0 and of the proper length to represent 
the ohmic drop of la Ra volts in the secondary windings. 

0 JEf«', the e. m. f. which must be induced in the secondary 
windings. 

0 drawn 90 deg. in advance of F,', is the flux which links 
with the secondary windings. 
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0 Ip, equal and opposite to Ig, is the primary current. 

0 ^ 1 , in phase with Ip is the leakage flux. 

0 the resultant obtained by the vectorial addition of 
and is the flux which links with the primary windings. 

0 Bp', drawn 90 deg. in advance of is the component of the 
impressed primary e. m.f. necessary to balance the e.m.f. 
induced in the primary windings by the flux 

^pt parallel to Ip and of the proper length to represent to 
ohmic drop of Ip Rp volts in the primary windings. 

0 Bp, the voltage which must be impressed at primary ter¬ 
minals to produce the secondary load conditions which have been 
assumed. 

2 , exactly the same procedure has been followed in 
drawing the vector diagram for a transformer with a capacity 

load. 

Waldo y. Lyon (by letter): The distribution of magnetic 
flux and its^ division into the so-called mutual and leakage 
components is so important a subject to the student of electrical 
engineering that it is well for the teacher to examine his ideas 
oeeasion^y and see if there may not be some new point of view 
from which the explanation of the phenomena will be clearer 
and more in accord with physical realities. This paper and its 
discussion have been interesting, but some dogmatic statements 
iiave been made which were occasioned, I believe, by a too nar¬ 
row regard of the problem. Furthermore, some interesting 
pomts have not been mentioned. I am sure that aU who have 
discussed the paper will agree that they did not attempt to 
state new facts, but merely used an unusual method of explaining 
weU known phenomena. * 

to keep in mind that vector diagrams postulate 
euwents and potentials which vary sinusoidally, a condition that 
exactly reached in a commercial power and lighting 
transformers. For example, there may be third hamonio 
component in the full-load primary current of 3 per cent., or in 
a^angement, the terminal potential of the primary 

Thel h the funS 

Xuv to tf. potential are due 

Many calculations are“fufficSntly”aco^i^atl howevT^^he 

In analyzing electric machinery there is no more powerful 
method of attack than to resolve the quantities considered infn 

Sriffs cUonent“1fl“:: 

P elj. It is, in fact, often much easier to nicture'tho 
components than the actual physical condition they re^ 

The com^nents, however, often have no other exSceS?: 

befo^nhelJulnfconSy ''^^0^?'^' 

taductaaces va^^th thLtdiH mduotaoe. Sinoe 

is nMassarj- to meaaare or to ealonlate th™ 

n.0% otaployed w,:fo,r.Uv «»- 

need ordinarily Consider viz- 

eurrent. the JR dropfand the otw that'- the 

1 , ana me other that is proportional to the 


rate of change of flux linkages, (jv^), 


The latter is 


sometimes carelessly written as AT i,-i. • 

y written i» A _ , which B,atriotly speak- 


ing, always incorrect except in those cases in which every tula? 
of a component of flux links every turn. When these flux link¬ 
ages are due to the current in a transmission line, or in a react ¬ 
ance coil, or when they are due to the so-called leakage flux in a 
transformer the electromotive force produced by their rate of 
change is most frequently called a reactance drop. Is if not 
probable that this term is an extension of the idea of resistanc«> 
drop in direct-current circuits? In commercial electric circuits 
the alternating currents are most frequently lagging ones ‘and 
the effect of these flux linlcages is to produce an actual fall in 
electno pressure just as resistance does in direct-cun-ent circuit s. 
The one difference is that in the alternating-current ease the 
subtraction is vectorial. If, however, the alternating cun-ent 
18 a leading one the effect of these flux linkages may actually 
produce a rise in potential, and so it seems that in this case the- 
term drop loses some of its significance. The real physical 
fact IS that a change in flux linkages produces an electromotive 
force in the circuit, the nature of which does not depend in the 
gWest upon what is the cause of the flux linkages, whether it, 
be the emrent in the circuit itself or that in some neighboring 
circuit. It hardly seems consistent always to refer to the eh‘C- 
tromotive force that is due to the rate of change of cert;ain flux 
hnk^es as a drop in potential and to that which is due to anotJier 
portion of the flux linlcages as a generated electromotive force 
meamng a nse in potential. Especially is this so since it is often’ 
iS^M hetween the two portions of the flux 

tw been brought out in this panel- 

s generated electromotive force in a transfornier 

IS the vector difference between the pressure at the terminals 

the f difference is always taken so that 

pressure when the winding is delivering electric energy. Tliis • 
assumption that the only ices o? 

^ change of flux linkages and to tlie 

electoc resistance of the circuit. For the sake of ihci^ 

consider a transformer that has the same number of primarv 

under 

“-I uuoondaiy to- 
currents can be measured. The netJoner- 
forces in each winding may then be Llcii- 
differenL^hT^*^^^ deducting the resistance drops. The vector 
tn . '**ween these generated electromotive forces is-duo 

S '“''“eo in the transformer. 

arrangemmt of <«uP<»><MnK upon tho 

this is general. ^ « i^bat is chosen. No statement short of 

wre links k “ '''■oily to tho 

to other hand mav link The leakage fluxes on 

The efleot of the iLkito^'r windings, 

depends upon the nundfpi.^f^ Producing electromotive force 
the termTeakaT^L^^ «bks so that 

If the windings have thp sp seful than leakage flux linkages, 
flux linkagesire the different the total leakage 

flux hnk^es ■ S i® between the primary and second- 

soidal quantities this difference is tekenTna^'*^'*^®^”^®^ 
calculation of the nrimait The 

based on sound physical thpo ^®^bage flux linkages 

far as I am .aw^Sefb^^S Ine “ - 

ehSi m oP the magnetic core 

MCaohron - 
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magnetic flux, in the core is always in the same direction in which 
the primary would produce it, and therefore opposite to the 
flux which the secondary would of itself produce. This is 
always true during some portion of the cycle. It is only true 
during the entire cycle when the power factor of the load on the 
secondary is approximately equal to the power factor of the 
transformer at no load. It is true during the major portion of 
the cycle with highly inductive loads, but with a highly con- 
densive load the magnetization of the core is in the same direc¬ 
tion that the secondary would alone produce it during a major 



Pig. 4 Fig. 5 


portion of the cycle. This is illustrated in the vector diagrams 
1, 2 and 3. It must be remembered that it is only by courtesy 
that the flux in the core and the net exciting current, can 
both be represented by vectors. Fig. 1 shows the condition 
with a highly inductive load on the secondary. Except during 
a brief portion of the cycle, determined by a, the magnetizing 
effects of the primary current, Ji, and the net magnetizing cur¬ 
rent, In, are in the same direction and opposed to the secondary 
current Thus during a major portion of the cycle the distribu¬ 
tion of flux may be represented as in Pig. 4. If the load is 


condensive the primary and secondary currents may be equal as 
shown in Fig. 2. During a brief interval, determined by p, 
the currents will magnetize the core in the same direction. 
During the remainder of the cycle the magnetization of the core 
will be in the direction in which the primary alone would produce 
it but one-half of the time. For an equal portion of the cycle 
the magnetization of the core will be in the direction in which the 
secondary would produce it. Figs. .5 and 6 show the condition 
at the moment that the primary and secondary currents are 
equal and in the same direction. If the windings are symmetric- 
allj' situated with respect to each other and with respect to the. 
core ^ indicated in Fig. 5, the flux linkages for the primary and 
secondary will be the same at the moment when the currents 
are equal and in the same direction. That is, at this moment 
there will be no leakage flux linkages. On the other hand, if the 
windings are arranged as indicated in Pig. 6, the winding nearer, 
the core will probably have the greater flux linkages, whether it 
be primary or secondary. Pig. 7 shows the condition that will 
exist at the moment that the mutual flux linkages are passing 



Pig. 8 


through the zero. The primary and secondary currents are 
then essentially equal and opposite in their magnetizing effect. 
Both the primary and the secondary have actual leakage flux 
linkage as indicated. Pig. 3 shows the vector diagram for the 
transformer when supplying a highly condensive load. Except 
for the portion of the cycle determined by a the magnetization 
of the core is in the direction in which the secondary alone would 
produce it. Thus during a major portion of the cycle the flux 
is distributed as indicated in Pig. 8. There is actual secondary 
leakage but no pirmary leakage. 

There is one other point of passing interest. It is that while 
the flux in the magnetic core is essentially a pulsating one, the' 
flux ■within the body of the primary and secondary windings is 
a rotating one. For example, the magnetic fields at tlfe point , 
o in Pig. 5 due to the primary and secondary currents are not in 
the same direction since the point is not symmetrically located 
■with respect to the windings. The currents are also displaced 
slightly in time phase. This condition of space and time phase 
displacement is all that is necessary to produce a rotating field. 
This field ■will of course be very decidedly elliptical. 













Air-Break Magnetic Blow-Outs 

For Contactors and Circuit Breakers Both A-C. and D-C. 


BY J. F. TRITLE 

Associate, A. I. E, B. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Review of the Subject.—Magnetic bloio-outs have been usedin 
contactors, circuit breakers and controllers for many years for 
rupturing both a-c. and d-c. power circuits, but their commerdaX 
use, particularly on alternating current has been largely confined to 
relatively low voltages. Oil circuit breakers and switches have been 
generally used for rupturing high-voltage a-c. power circuits, 
and their development has reached a high state of perfection. The 
air break has the advantage of avoiding the possibilities which 
attend the iise of any inflammable matenal—like oil, with its 
possible gasification and explosion on heavy short circuits. 

While there are many different types of magnetic blow-outs 
ms paper deals largely wUh the “individual" type, in which a 
blow-out coil is connected in series with each pair.of current- 
ruptunng contacts, since it is with this type that most of the progress 
and studies have been made in recent years. 

Contactors and circuit breakers uith the “individual" type 
of blowout are now used almost exclusively in the main d-c. power 
circm^ of the 1500 and SOOO-volt d-c. railway systems. Oil 
circuit breakers have been tried for this service, but they are 
rather unsatisfactory because there is no periodic zero point in 

con/ortra an insulating seal between 
^on^^s. The oil under d-c. arc conditions carbonizes rapidly 
and involves the possible danger from explosive gases. 

Recently the use of magnetic blow-out contactors on a-c cir- 
ulrt Z r. moderately high voltage and capacity. 

It T 2e,700-kv-a. alUrnaL are 

istTm TT I>^ring these three-phase 

tured irTon magnetic blow-out contactors succes^ully rup- 
n omperes, the full short-circuit current, at 5500 

>horM.rcuUU,lUmveak 

record, of the Jtoge 

■end cunent m each phoee are ehoom and oleo iUmtratione of the 


S500 amperes normal voltage arc also shown for comparison in 
Figs. 22 to 24 . In all of the tests the circuit was ruptured within 
the first half cycle after the tips started to part, indicating the 
effectiveness of this type of bloio-out. 

The arrangement of the current-carrying and magnetic blow-out 
parts are shown in Fig. 15. The main current is carried through 
solid Mpper contacts mounted at the back. The auxiliary con¬ 
tacts in the arc chute and the blow-out coils carry current only 
during the time the circuit is being ruptured. These coils with 
their attending arcing horns arc cut into the circuit in succession, 
so as to obtain the strongest possible final magnetic field wilhmU 
undue arcing at the contact tips and across the terminals of the 
coils when they are introduced into the circuit. Several arc sup- 
mssoi’ plates are provided in each half of the arc chute which 
increases the cooling surface, and on heavy short mrcuits split 
the arc into a number of multiple paths. See Fig. 10. 

A bnef description is given in the first part of the paper of a 
typical form of the “individual" type magnetic blow-out as used 
in contact's and circuit breakers, and photographs of a number 

AffZuT 1°'' fmows a-c. and d-c. voltages are reproduced. 
Attention IS directed to the tests loith accompanying illustrations 
of successwe posUions of the arc in the chute taken unth a high- 

data were obtained or. 
elertthTZfh ’Photographed in its movement 

seciir ^Ti fT f ^^^^y-^^^o-ihousandths of a 

effectiveness, in rupturing thr 
circuit of the arc suppressor plates and, narrow arc chutes. 

OONTBNT.S 


We antactars ascci were rated at SOOO volte, SOOO amveree 

raplM-ei a oircutt of SOOO volte, SCOO amleree' 

in Fiof^Z l'‘7 ’"f of « »re ehown 

9 - and 26. Currenteruptunng tests at 2300 amperes and 


Review of the Subject. (075 w,) 

Thewy of the Magnetic Blow-Out. (460 w ) 

Ai’c Oharacteristics. (300 w.) 

The Narrow Arc Chute. (426 w.) 

Typi<^ A-0. and D-O, Contactors. (30 w ) 

Flux Density in Arc Chutes. (325 w.) 

Current Rupturing Tests at 600 Volts D-C. (126 w ) 
Current Rupturing Tests at 3000 Volts D-C. (80 w V 
Current Rupturing Tests at 6000 Volts D-C. m w 1 
Ourr^t Rupturing Tests at 5000 Volts A-C. (soo w ) 
Conclusions. (125 w.) ^ v . w.) 


Theory op the Magnetic Blow-ottt 

F = 10.2£,'U0-»kg. effective the 

^ Pen>endicular to thfr ofZ 
will be subjected to is the 

V ^^ways moves, and in a(idi- 
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tion. lengthens, so as to include the maximum number of 
ines of force. The blow-out coil must, therefore, be 



fS QB froih. *rc str^Am 


to show more clearly the general arrangement of parts. 
Arrows indicate an assumed direction of current flow 
through the current-carrying parts and the direction of 
the resultant lines of force are indicatd by the conven¬ 
tional signs. It will be noted that the direction of the 
flux in the iron core of the blow-out coil is away from the 


PiQ. 1—600 Volt Armatubb Type Railway Contactob 
Part of arc chute is removed and placed to one side more clearly to 
illU8tra.te the magnetic blow-out. When current flows In blow-out coll as 
indicated by arrow the flux through the core in the blow-outcoil is awayfrom 
reader as Indicated by a cross in a circle. This flux returns through arc 
chute area towards reader as indicated by a dot in a circle. When the 
contact tips open the arc stream (1) forms and the flux encircling this arc 
stream strengthens the blow-out flux at the back as indicated by a dot in a 
circle and a dot in a rectangle and weakens it In front as Indicated by. a dot 
In a circle and a cross in a rectangle. As the arc stream always moves from 
the strong towards the weak fleld, it will move from position 1 through 
positions 2 and .3, etc., until the circuit is ruptured. 



Sixteen successive photographs of the arc stream taken with a high-speed 
camera (see details of camera in caption of Fig. 2). Conditions: Same as in 
Pig. 2 except that the width of arc chute i.s now 3/8 in, whcrejus in Fig. 2 
it was 1 3/8 in. 


wound in such a direction that its flux strengthens the 
flux encircling the arc stream in the rear of the moving 
arc stream and consequently weakens it in the front. 
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Fio. 2 

Sixteen successive photographs of arc streams taken with a high-speed 
camera having twenty-four lenses arranged on four slanting rows of six 
each. In this flgure the arc was ruptured 0.06 sec. after the last exposure. 
The lexises were uncovered in succession by a single focal plane shutter 
which, moved across the plate at such a speed as to expose each point of the 
arc chute approximately 0.0016 sec. The time between plctTires is approxi¬ 
mately 0.00328 sw. The successive pictures bring out in particular the 
chanees in the ai*c stream during a time Interval of 0.00328 sec. The 
delineations on the original Aims were sufficiently distinct so that the 
length of arc in each picture could be measured. This length, together 
with the arc stream current and the time after the bontactor tips parted, 
are indicated for each picture. The Inside dimensions of the bldw-out coil 
which canbeserainS^s. 4 and 6 were approximately 10 hi.hy 21 In. Only 
the inside area of this blow-out coil was effective in lengthening the arc as 
the flux is in the wrong direction on the outside of the coll. The maximum 
length of the arc within the blow-out coil was approximately 35 in. 

The circuit was high te inductance. There were five d-c. motor flelds in 
series. Width of chute 13/8 in., current about 100 a,mperes, voltage 650 
d-c. This flgure is to bo compared to Pig. 3 in which the arc chute was 
3 / 8 in- wide. , . 

Fig* 1 shows a typical 600-volt railway contactor hav¬ 
ing tlae “individual” type of blow-out, which illustrate 
the above points. One side of the arc chute is removed 


reader. This flux, after being distributed by the iron 
pole pieces returns through the arc chute area, streng¬ 
thening the flux encircling the arc stream at the back 
and weakening it in front causing the arc to be moved 
successively through positions i, 2, 3 until the circuit 
is ruptured. If the di’-ection of current is reversed 
through the contacto", the direction of all lines of 
force will also be reversed, so that the blow-out flux 



Pia. 4 


Sixteen successive photogi'aphs of the arc stream, taken with a high¬ 
speed camera (see details of .the camera in the caption of Fig. 2). Condi¬ 
tions: The current now is 600 amperes where it was only 100 amperes in 
Fig. 2. The arc chute width is 13/8 in. This flgure is to be compared with 
Fig. 2 for the effect of variation in current,and with Fig. 5, of the same value 
of current of 500 amperes, for the effect of the decrease in arc chute width. 

will still strengthen the field back of the arc stream, 
causing the/arc to be moved through positions 1, 2,3 as 
before. The arc chute sides which are made of arc- 
resisting insulation, help to copl the arc and maintain 
the axis of the arc stream perpendicular to the blow¬ 
out flux. 
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Arc Characteristics 

Some very interesting studies of arc stream charac¬ 
teristics were made some time ago by Mr. P. 0. 
McMillan under the writer’s general direction. Figs. 
2, 3, 4 and 5 show representative illustrations taken by 
a high-speed camera invented by Mr. Chester Lichten- 
berg. This camera has 24 lenses arranged in four 



Fig. 5 

•Ten successive photographs of the arc stream taken with a high-speed 
camera (see details of the camera in the caption of Fig. 2). Conditions* 
Same as Pig. 4 except that the ai-c chute width is now only 3/8 in where It 
was 1 3/8 in. in the case of Pig. 4. The cm-rent Is again 500‘amperes. 
To Mmpai-e the effects of currents at 600 amperes and 100 amperes refer 
to Fig. 3, which has the same width of arc chute as Pig. s. 

slanting rows of six each. The lenses are all served by 
a single focal plane shutter which first uncovers the lens 
in the lower right hand comer then the next lens to 
the left across the bottom row, and so on through the 
other rows, each row starting at the right. The speed 
of the shutter was adjusted so that the time interval 
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Pig. 6—^Ahc Characteristics 

obtained from oscillographic records 
current-rupturlng test recorded to S ? 

current vs. time in fraction of a sec. 
potential vs. time in fraction of a sec. 

^ of a sec. 

p^! resistance vs. time in fraction of a sec. 

0^3! f ^ of a sec. 

veF Magnetic force on arc vs. time in fraction of a sec. 

^een ^ picture was 0.00328 second, and each 
oZf« * stream was exposed approximately 

oSi^'h^V P**®*®®^?!* the are, one 

blow ehute sides was made of glass, and special 

S.™ approximtely 

i^orm flux withm the area in which it was desired 
to rupture the circuit. Oscillographic records were 


taken of the current and voltage of the circuit, simul¬ 
taneously with the high-speed photographs. Fig. 6, 
gives curves plotted from these records, which show 
the complete arc characteristics when rupturing a 
500-ampere, 650-volt inductive circuit in an arc chute 
^ in wide under the influence of a magnetic blow-out 
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TIME-SECONDS 

7—Pour Curves op Time vs. Current op Arcs in 
Pigs. 2, 3, 4 and 5, Respectively 
Ou^e A cowMponds to ai*c stream in Pig. 2, B to Pig. 3 C to Pig, i and 

nL Yo® intended to illustrate the ctfoetlve- 

Pfe 1? ^ “arrow slots and suppressor plates in the arc chufo.s. See 

giving a flux density of approximately 2.5 lines per 
square inch per ampere. 

The illustrations in Pigs. 2, 8, 4 and 6 bring out in 
particular the changes in the arc stream during a time 
interval of 0.00328 second, when rapturing an inductive 
cmcuit at currents ranging from 100 to 500 amperes at 
650 volts. A summary of the corresponding time 
charactensticjs of the arc are plotted in Fig. 7. 
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tie. or vs. to 

N Pigs. 2, 3,4 and 5, Rbspbotively 
Curve 4l corresponds to arc stream in Pte 2 nor- 
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The Narrow Arc Ghute ^ 

A^ntion_mdirre^ to a comparison of Gnrres A 

Zif Z ^ ’ The conditioS^ 

which lie ^o sets were taken were the sam. except 

to Ctores A and C was 1% 

m. and. for B and D, to. The narrow are chnte 
IS a recent development and has contributed very mate- 
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rially towards the successful rupturing of high-capacity 
a-c. and d-c. power circuits. 



Fig. 9— ^Fotth Curves op Time vs. Length op Arcs in 
Pigs. 2, 3, 4 and 5, Rbspectivelt 
Curve A corresponds to arc stream In Pig. 2, J3 to Pig. 3, G to Pig. 4 and 
D to Pig. 5. The width of arc chute for curves A and C wa 1 3/8 In. and 
for B and D 3/8 in. 


of the arc stream and serve to increase the resistance 
for a given length. The arc suppressor plates provide 
additional cooling surface to the arc, and maintain 
the axis of the arc stream perpendicular to the blow¬ 
out flux. In wide arc chutes, the arc stream has a 
tendency to wander from one side of the chute to the 



Fig. 12—^3000-Volt, 215 Ampere D-C. Contactor 
Two units are used in series for 3000 volts. One arc chute removed to 
show parts. 


The effect of the narrow arc chute is usually obtained 
by adding one or more arc suppressor plates to the 
standard arc chute. This gives a number of multiple 


Iron Pole pieces 



Blow-out 
Coll. 


}<-Standard Arc Chute Sides 

Suppressor Plate 
•X-Narrow Arc Chutes 


Contact' Tip Arc Stream in successive positions shown diagram- 
matlcally by successive circles in arc chute 

Fig, 10 —Sketch op the Narrow Arc Chute 


paths or slots for the arc. See Fig. 10. Each slot 
is in the plane of movement of the switch contacts 
and the exit is materially narrower than the width 



Pig 11—-600-VoiiT, 426-Ampere D-C. Plunger Ttpb 
Railway Contactor 

Part of arc chute removed and placed to one side more clearly to show 
contact tips and arcing horns. 

of the switch contacts and the space within which 
the arc is fomied. These slots reduce the cross section 


other so that at times its axis is nearly parallel to the 
blow-out flux. 

It will be noted in both tests where the narrow 
arc chute was used, the circuit was ruptured in approxi¬ 
mately one-half the time of the tests where the wider 
arc chute was used. This approximate ratio has been 
found to hold for much higher currents and voltages. 
The reduction in cross section and quicker opening 



Fig. 13 —High-Speed Circuit Breaker 


is plainly evident from a comparison of the time and 
current printed under each arc stream in Figs. 2 and 3. 
The narrow chute is particularly effective in connection 
with high-speed direct^current circuit breakers where 
it is desirable to rupture the circuit in a few thousandths 
of a second. 

Fig. 8 shows the relation between arc resistance and 
arc length for both the wide and narrow arc chutes, 
and Pig. 9 show^ the rapidity with which the arc 
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lengthened under the influence of the magnetic blow- Typical A-G 

out in both widths of the chutes. p: 11 ip iq -ia 

In making the above tests on arc chraeteristics, it of a-c. and d^ contap 
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lAGNETIC BLOW-OUTS Transactions A. L E. E. 

Typical A-G. and D-G. Gontactors 
Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 show some typical forms 
of a-c. and d-c. contactors and circuit breakers for va- 
nous voltages on which tests and data are presented 
in this paper. 

P^ux Density in Arc Ghutes 
Fig. 16 shows the average flux density curves in the 
arc chute of typical 600-volt and 3000-volt contactors 
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Pig. 14—3500-Volt, 3500-Ampbhe A-C. Contactor (Closed) 
Contactor may be closed either manually, by means of ths ram oi, 
or electromagnetically fay means of the solenoid. 
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Pio. 16 -Abo Oh™ PiDX Density ts. Cubuent in Bbow-oi 

Coil 

Curve A ^Por 600-volt, 425-ampere contactor. 

Curve B For 3000-volt, 215-ampere contactor 
Curve C—For 3000-volt high-speed circuit breaker. 


was not pebble to rapture veiy large amounts of power rflin^ * high-si^ circuit breaker. 

on Mcount of the danger of breaking the glass arc- t ® higher flux density is 

chute ade us^ for taking the photographs. Current ^ and circuit breaker 

rapturmg tests have been made, however, with mag- contactor. Manytestsandexperi- 

niag mente have been made to determine the correct flux 

t s c=z^ the inductance, particularly 

, A iff ^ ‘hat it is difficult to 
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=!) CONTACRABCFUUYOP6N 

PiQ. 15—nSOOO-VoLT, 3000 -Ampere a O nr. 

This contactor YrasdovoionoH i f Contactor (Open) 
ch:cuit8 ofthenewl80,000-hoLpowSBStteO®^^^^ the main motor 

«»ent. Very exhaustive tests S-Govem- 

were completed. The results amr,!™ final rtraftm e 

S Md 9S‘vote^«®«® ^olts 
Still higher 

s voltages can easily be ruptured successfuUy. 


n., Theoretical Current-Rupturing Test 

opening a circSt. faverage I'esults when 

so that the Inductive^SLl ^ appro.ximately equal to angle « 
line voltage. the circuit will not ex<S the 

Sn^“ f ^ all conditions. In 
gener^, a flux density in the arc chute which will 

mS to ^ raU approximMv 

•“* rue «,hm normal voUage fs 
applted to the erreuu, appears to give about the best 

3c flux d^ty in 

a P^cular design is too high, the voltage across^the 

lationoSa^P°“t ut the insu- 
n^b^ o?« chute sides and the arc reestablishes a 

of hy Fig. 18. Curve A 

amnfir«1flf*.^°™ ‘''® ™pture of a 600-volt, 1600- 
ci^t by a magnetic blow-out in 
which the average flux density in the arc chute at 
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1500 amperes was approximately 600 lines per sq. in., 
and Curve C approximately the same current and volt¬ 
age under the influence of a blow-out of approximately 
1500 lines per sq. in. Due to the reestablishments it 



Current Rupturing Tests at 600 Volts D-C. 

Curves A, B and C of Fig. 19 plotted from oscillo¬ 
graph records, show typical current-rupturing tests on a 
eOO-volt, 425-ampere d-c. railway contactor. Curve 
A is for a circuit having five motor fields in series for 
reactance, Curve B with four motor fields in parallel 
and Curve C is for a circuit of practically no external 



Fig. 20—^Three Curves op Time vs. Current Iluustkatinq 
3000-VoiiT D-C. Current-Rupturing Tjssts 
Curve A —For contactors shown in Pig. 12. 

Curves JB and C —For high-speed circuit breaker. See Fig. 13. No 
external reactance used during tests. 


Fig. 18 —OsciiiLOGRAPHic Records op Current-Rupturing 

Tests 

Illustrating the effect of high and low flux densities in the arc chute. 
Two motor fields were used in series for reactance. 

Tlie flux density in the arc chute of the contactor used when rupturing 
tlie current shown by Curve C was too high for this particular design, being 
approximately three times that of the contactor when rupturing the current 
shown by Curve .A. The current and voltage fluctuations of the arc are 
very marked on Curves C and D wlilie there are practically no sudden 
fluctuations of current and voltage whore the low flux density was used as 
shown by the two upper curves A and B. 


inductance. The same contactor was used for all 
three tests and the strength of blow-out is shown by 
Curve A, Fig. 16. Curve D is for a 600-volt, 5000-am- 
pere, d-c. high-speed circuit breaker having a blow-out 
of approximately the game strength as shown by 
Curve C of Fig. 16. It will be noted that the current 
of Curve D, Fig. 19 was reduced at a very fast rate, 
averaging approximately 3,500,000 amperes per second. 


required more than twice the time to rupture the cir¬ 
cuit with the blow-out giving the stronger magnetic 
field. The shape of the arcing horns and the size of 
the arc chute have a material bearing, however, and 
by properly proportioning these parts, relatively high 


Current Rupturing Tests At 3000 Volts D-C. 

Fig, 20 shows typical current-rupturing tests at 3000 
volts, d-c. Curve A is representative of the perform¬ 
ance of the contactor shown in Fig. 12 and the strength 
of the magnetic blow-out is shown by Curve B of Fig.l6." 
Curves B and C are representative of a 1500-ampere, 


Fig. 



19—Four Curves op Time vs. Current Illustrating 
600-Volt D-C. Current-Rupturing Tests 


Curve A —Test with five motor fields In series for reactance using con¬ 
tactor shown in Fig. 11. 

Curve B —Test with four motor fields in parallel for reactance using 
coutactorshownlnFlg.il. 

Curve C —Test with no external reactance. Contactor used shown in 
Fig. 11. 

Curve D —High-speed circuit breaker. Practically no external react¬ 
ance. 


densities may be used when it is desirable to rupture 
the circuit very quickly, as in the high-speed cirbuit 
breaker. The principle limitation is then the maxi¬ 
mum inductive kick the other apparatus in the circuit 
will stand. 



Fig. 21-^Two Curves op Time vs. Current Illustrating 
6000-Volt D-C. Current-Rupturing Tests 
C urve A—Test with 11 railway motors in series for reactance. 

Curve B —:Test without external reactance. 

3000-volt, high-speed circuit breaker of the type shown 
in Fig. 13. The average flux density in the arc chute 
in the neighborhood of the contact tips of a typical 
high-^eed circuit breaker is shown by Curve C of 
Fig. 16. . 

Current Rupturing Tests at 6000 Volts D-C. 

Curves A and B of Fig. 21 are plotted from oscillo¬ 
graph records of currenWupturing tests on a 6000-volt 
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260-ainpere, d-c. contactor. In the test represented 
by Curve B practically no external inductance was used 
in the circuit while in the tests represented by Curve A 
the fields of 11 railway motors were used in series in 
the circuit. 



Fig. 22 —OscinLOORAPHio Records of a SOOO-Volt 3500- 
Amfere, Three-Phase, 25-Cyclb Current-Rottitring Test 

One contactor as shown in Pig. 15 was connected in each phase. Line 
voltage initial 6700 volts, under load 6000 volte. Piret cycle after opening 
6280 volts. Line current 3030 amperes effective. External rralstance 
0.683 ohm per phase. Extfflnal reactence 0.197 ohm per phase. 

Three separate oscUlpgra^ Operating in synchronism were used for this 
teat, each oscillogram having recoi-ds of three vibrators. The vibrators 
In the upper oscUlogram are numbered I, 2 and 3, In the middle oscillogram 
4. 6 and 6, and In the lower oscUlogram 7, 8 and 9. Vibrator No. 2 shows 
the current In line 1 and vibrator No. 3 shows the voltage across the ter¬ 
minals of the contactor in this line. Vibrator No. 5 shows the current in 
line 2 and vibrators No. 6 and No. 9 show the voltage across the terminals 
of the contactor. Vibrator No. 6 records the' same voltage as vibrator 
No, 9, except on an enlarged scale. Vibrator No. 8 records the current in 
line 3 and vibrator No. 7 the voltage across the terminals of the contactor 
in this line. 

The voltage between lines 1 and 3 Is recorded by vibrator No 1 
Vibrator No. 4 gives a record of the mechanical movement of the contact 
tips, from which the exact Instant the arcing tips parted was determined. 
This point Is recorded on the zero line In each osclUogram by the letter T. 
The circuit was closed by a separate three-phase switch. The cui^nt 
continued for about 4X cycles before the arcing tips of the contactor started 
to part. As soon as the tips parted the voltage across the arc begins to rise 
Within one-half cycle after the tips part the line current is reduced to zero 
and does not reestablish, and the voltage across the contact tips starts to 
adjust towards normal Y voltage. For schematic diagram of connections 
seePlg.22A. 


blow-out of rather novel construction. One side of 
the arc chute was removed in both contactors to more 
clearly show the construction. The 3500-volt con¬ 
tactor is shown in the closed position and the 5000-volt 
one in the open position. It should be noted that the 
main current is carried through heavy copper contacts, 


Alternator ReactoA Switch ftr ^ Contactors J^istors ’ 
closing circmt under test 

Fig. 22A—Schematic Diagram of Connections for 
Alternating Current Rupturing Te.sts 
V ibrator 1—^Voltage between lines 1 and 3. 

Vibrator 2—Current in line 1. 

Vibrator 3—^Voltage across terminals of contactor in line 1 (arc voltage). 
Vibrator 4—Records the position ?ind speed of movement of the contacts 
of the three contactors under test, 

Vibi*ator 5—OuiTent in line 2. 

Vibrator 6—Same voltage as vibrator 9 except enlarged deflections. 
Vibi*ator 7—Voltage across terminals of contactor in line 3. 

Vibrator 8—Cuirent in line 3. 

Vibrator 9—^Voltage across terminals of contactor hi Hnn 2 . 

See Pigs. 22 to 28, inclusive. 

marked A in Fig. 15, which are located at the back of 
the^ contactor. There are no loops in the path of the 
main cuirent-carrying parts which might tend to cause 
overheating on alternating current or to blow the con¬ 
tacts apart on heavy short circuits. The contacts 
B and C, located in the arc chute, carry practically 
no current during normal operation and consequently 
may be made light and inexpensive. 



Pig. 23—Showing the Luminous Vapors of the Arc 
WHEN Rupturing SOOO-Volts, 3500-Amperes, A-C. 

The vapors of the three phases blend In one impression on the photographic 
plate. . 


Current Rupturing Tests At 5000 Volts A-C. 

Recently the possibility of using magnetic blow;-out 
contectors for rupturing high power a-c. circuits has 
been, recogmzed and the design and construction 
has already been completed on contactors rated up to 
5000 volts. Fig. 14 shows a 3500-volt, 3600- 
ampere contactor and: Fig. 15 a .6000-volt, 3000-ampere 
contactor, both of which are equipped with a 


When the contactor. Fig. 15 is closed, all three sets 
of contacts marked A, B and C are in contact. As 
the contactor opens the tips A first part, transferring 
the main current to contacts R located in the arc chute. 
Further movement towards the open position starts 
contacts R open, transferring the current to contacts C 
and cutting the small blow-out coil at the back of the 
arc chute into the circuit, as indicated by the arrows. 
The front tips C part next and the arc stream marked 
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Pia. 24 —Showing the Luminous Vapoes op the Three 
Separate Arcs when Rupturing 5000-Volts, 2300-Ampere8, 

A-0. 




Pig. 26—^Extent op the Vapors prom the Arc Beyond the 
Arc Chute when Rupturing 9000-Volts, 3500-Amperes, A-C. 

The photographic plate was exposed during the whole time the gases 
wffl*e being expelled and the vapors from all three phases are superposed. 
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Fig. 26 —Oscillograms op a Three-Phase Test at 25 Cycles 
op Over-Voltage but Normal Current Rating 
O no contactor as shown In Pig. 16 was connected in each phase. Line 
voltage, initial 0700 volts, under load 7400 volts. First cycle after opening 
8700 volts. Line current 3360 amperes effective. Extend resistance 
1.08 ohms per phase. External reactance 0.197 ohm per phase.. 

The story of the oscillographic records is as follows: There are three 
separate oscillograms. Each oscillogram has records of three vibrators. 
Each of the oscillograms has a record of the normal load current and the 
voltage across the arc of the corresponding phase. In the upper oscillo¬ 
gram the load current is given for line 1 by vibrator 2 and the voltage across 
the arc by vibrator 3. On open circuit this is V voltage. In the middle 
ngpuincmm the relations are the same for the load current and voltage 
across the arc of line 2. In the lower osciUogram the current of line 3 is 
given by vibrator 8 and the corresponding voltage across toe arc is given by 
vibrator 7, In this oscillogram, vibrator 9 repeats toe voltage across toe 
arc of line 2 which is given in toe oscillogram just above by vibrator 6 with 

a magnified scale. , „ 

Vibrator 1 of the upper oscillogram gives toe voltage from line 1 to line 
3 and vibrator 4 in the middle osciUogram gives a record of contacts which 
record toe movement of several mechanical parts. ^ 

Starting with toe record of normal line-to-llne voltage at the pomt 
A in the upper osciUogram, toe load current in lines 1 and 2 starts at toe 
point marked B (shown by a sudden drop in toe voltage) and toe c^rat to 
line 3 starts at the point marked C which causes a sudden drop agato in the 
voltsu^e and a corresponding change in the load current of toe 1 at . 
Since the neutral of the generator was not grounded. It required the 
of two contacts to start the load current and therefore there are only two 
disturbances in the main voltage wave. The cuiren^m toe 1, 2, 

continues 2K cycles before the arcing 

beginning of the voltage across toe arc at this point. Stooe_ the 
Is eaSuished to one-haJf cyde of arc, as shown by the^c^sation of 
in vibrator 2 at E, the voltage immediately thereafter starts in ite adjust¬ 
ment to the normal condition of Y voltage from toe to gro^d. sa^® 

explanation applies to the other two oscUlograms of the other phases. 


Fig. 27 —^5000-Volt Short-Circuit Test on 26,700 Kv-a. 
Alternator 

One contactor as shown to Fig. 16 connected in each phase. Initial 
open circuit voltage 6700 volts. First cyde after opening, 3980 volts . 
Average toe current, at toe instant the contactors opened I6,6Q0 amperes, 
effective. 

. The arrangement of osdUographs and vibrators was used to this 
test as described to toe caption imder Figs. 22 and 22A. This test differs 
from toe normal load test recorded to Fig. 22 to that toe external resistance 
and reactance were removed from the circuit resulting to a dead short 
circuit on toe altomator. 

Referring to toe record of toe voltage to the upper osciUogram, there to 
a sudden momentary reduction to voltage at toe point marked B which is 
due to two of toe contacts of toe three-phase circuit dosing switch making 
contact ahead of toe third, applying a single-phaseshort circuit through toes 
1 and 2 for about 0.008 sec. At toe point marked C on the toe voltage' and 
current waves toe 3 was dosed establishing the fuU three-phase short 
circuit. The short-circuit current was on the contactors for slightly more 
t-ha-n three cydes before the arcing tips parted. The Instant at which toe 
arcing tips parted is indicated by the letter T on dl three oscUlograms. 
The drcuit was completdy ruptured within one-haW cyde after toe tips 
ptuted as evidenced by toe cessation of current at the point marked E. 
All toe voltage waves are slightly ragged during the time toe circuit is 
being ruptured, that is between points T and E. 

The current in toe 1 reached toe maximum possible asymmetrical value 
as toe first cyde was displaced entirdy on ono side of the zero toe. The 
madmum peak value of current in this toe was 67,700 amperes. The 
TYTa-virmiTn peak cuTTent in toe 2 was 48,000 amperes and in toe 3, 66,000 
amperes. The average effective current in toe three lines at the instant 
toe tips parted was about 16,600 amperes. 
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1 in Fig. 15 forms between the tips. This arc stream 
is now under the influence of the rear blow-out coil and 
begins to move rapidly towards the front of the chute. 
When in position 2, the arc stream touches the lower 
arcing hom D introducing the lower blow-out coil in 
the circuit. Further movement into position 3 intro¬ 
duces the upper arcing hom D and the upper blow-out 
coil into the circuit. All three blow-out coils are now 
in series and the ^c moves rapidly around the arcing 
horns D through positions 4, 5, and 6 until the arc is 
stretched out to a sufficient length to rupture the 
circuit. It will be observed that the arc chute is 
divided into two parts with the slot between the two 
halves giving an air gap to more effectively isolate the 
upper and lower contact tips when the contactor is 



Eicj. 28— Showing the Extent of the Luminous Vapohs 
Beyond the Arc. Chute when Rupturing Short-Circuit 
Currents OF Fig. 27 

As In Figs. 23 and 26, the arcs from the three phases blend in one Impres¬ 
sion on the photographic plate. 

open. With this arrangement, it is possible to design 
for a much higher voltage than would otherwise be 
possible, as most insulations which will stand the high 
temperature arc streams are usually relatively poor in¬ 
sulators. 

Fig. 22 shows the current and voltage phenomena 
in all three phases, while rupturing 3500 amperes at 
5000 volts, 25 cycles, with the 5000-volt, 3000-ampere, 
a-c. contactors, shown in Fig. 15. Fig. 23 shows the 
distance the arc is visible beyond the arc chute. Fig. 
24 shows the distance the arc is visible beyond the edge 
of chutes when rupturing 5000 volts, 2300 amperes 
under the same conditions. The arcs from all three 
contactom can be distinguished in the 2300-ampere 
test, but in the 3500-ampere tests the luminous vapors 
from the three phases blend in one impression on the 


photographic plate. The plates were exposed during 
the whole time the circuits were being ruptured so that 
the photographs are of value only as showing the maxi¬ 
mum distance the luminous vapors were forced beyond 
the arc chutes by the magnetic blow-out. If the pho¬ 
tographs had been taken with a very high-speed multi¬ 
film camera the results would have been more like 
those of Fig. 3. 

Fig. 25 shows records of the same contactors, which 
are rated at 5000 volts, 3000 amperes, rupturing 
approximately 9000 volts, 3500 amperes, and Fig. 26 
shows the extent of the arc. The circuit was ruptured 
very satisfactorily in this test and there was no evi¬ 
dence that the ultimate rupturing capacity of the con¬ 
tactors had yet been reached. 

A dead short circuit on a 26,700-kv-a., 25-cycle 
alternator, which was very successfully ruptmed by 
the above contactors is shown in Fig. 27. The dis¬ 
tance the luminous vapors were forced beyond the arc 
chute is shown by Fig. 28. Attention is directed 
to the fact that the maximum asymmetrical peak cur¬ 
rent carried by the main contacts during this test was 
approximately 67,500 amperes and that the r. m. s. 
current (a-c. and d-c. components) at the instant the 
contactor tips started to part was 17,400 amperes for 
phase 1,14,650 amperes for phase 2, and 17,800 amperes 
for phase 3. The current in each phase was completely 
ruptured within a cycle after the arcing tips started 
to part. The fact that the current did not reestablish 
in the second half cycle after the tips parted indicates 
the effectiveness of this ts^pe of magnetic blow-out. 

Conclusions 

While the tests and data presented in this paper 
are on a-c. and d-c. current-rupturing apparatus of 
only moderately high-voltage rating, the fundamental 
principles described for the magnetic blow-outs are 
applicable to much higher voltages. The tests and 
experience indicate that we have not yet approached 
the limit of the alternating voltage or current which 
may be successfully ruptured repeatedly in the air. In 
fact we anticipate that within a reasonable period of 
time the principal of the air-break magnetic blow-out 
Mil be extended to cover applications in a-c. power 
circuits of the higher voltages. There is no question 
of the ability of the magnetic blow-out to meet the 
future requirements of high voltage d-c. power circuits. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 282. 
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Review of the Subject.—In the early days of the electrical 
irtdiisiry, disconnecting switches adequately performed their functions 
without the use of locking devices, except perhaps in a few isolated • 
cases, where the blades opened downward, and some mechanism was 
provided to hold the blade in against the action of gravity {when sub¬ 
jected to jars, vibration, etc.). The generating capacity of central 
stations at this time was relatively small. Hence, the short-circuit 
currents obtaining were relatively low, and the forces resulting were 
insujffici.ent to overcome the friction and other resistance offered by 
the blade and to cause opening. With the increase in generating 
capacity came a formidable increase in the short-circuit currents, 
to such an extent that it was not uncommon for a disconnecting 
switch to open, causing considerable damage, with consequent 
de moralizcUion of operation. The result was that there were attempts 
made to attach locks to switches already installed, and to design 
new switches of which the lock was an integral part.. Many of 
these locks were found to he inadequate, as opening occurred in 
many instances. In an attempt to prevent the possible recurrence 
of such unfortunate incidents the tests described in the following 
paper were planned,' it was hoped thereby to improve the class of 
service rendered the public and safe-guard the lives of our employees. 

Specifically, it was desired in addition to a general study of the 
subject, to attempt to improve the locks already in use on our system 
and to provide locks for the switches located at dangerous points, 
i. e., points where short-circuit currents are likely to obtain which 
might open a given switch. One or more of the various types of 
switches in use on our system were tested, and in addition, a number 
of types which wore considered for replacement of the obsolescent 
types now in use. 

As a result of these tests it teas possible by a very simple expedi¬ 
ent to raise the opening point of one of our switches from about 40,000 
peak amperes to 180,000 peak amperes. A very simple lock was 
added to another switch largely used on the system which opened 


T he forces exerted by the abnormally high currents 
which obtain under short-circuit conditions on 
large power systems are often sufficient to cause 
disconnecting switches to open, rupture current trans¬ 
formers, severely injure oil switches, etc.; and the 
resulting damage to station apparatus is often 
very great, and human life is ofttimes endangered, 
furthermore, short circuits which should cause only 
voltage disturbance, or at worst, partial loss of load, 
may result in the total loss of load for an extended 
period. The following report will cover a number of 
tests made on disconnecting switches with the object 
of studying the effects of high currents on this class of 
apparatus. The principal points observed were. 

1. The lowest value of current at which a switch 
blows open. 

2. Time required for the switch to open; that is, 
duration of the short circuit. 
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ai about 51,000 peak amperes so that it would withstand the mechani¬ 
cal forces exerted by 148,000 peak amperes. 

The tests clearly demonstrated that some effective form of lock 
should be provided. This seems to have been generally recognized, 
and most manufacturers have attempted to take care of this in some 
way or other. Switches have been constructed {without locks) 
in which the current through the suritch parts does not tend to open 
the blade. Such switches are satisfactory when used under almost 
ideal conditions, but certain unfavorable arrangements of the bus 
and leads usually found in practise, exert magnetic forces which 
might open the blade under short-circuit conditions, thus completely 
nullifying the principle of design. Although locking devices are 
provided they are not always effective, the various reasons being 
mechanical weakness of lock, current flow through lock, etc. It 
was noted from a study of the oscillograms that a switch seldom 
required more than one cycle to open, one-half cycle usually being 
required. 

It was generally recognized that there were outward forces on 
the blade of a switch due to the passage of high currents; but it was 
not generally recognized that there were also outward forces on the 
jaws and insulators tending to spread them apart. These forces 
must be recognized and dealt with by substantial design as a number 
of lock failures may be attributed to this. Insulators may fail 
due to these outward forces, and this can be remedied only by 
strengthening or properly supporting the insulators. 

CONTENTS 
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Introduction. (300 w.) 

Method of Tests. (700 w.) • 
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3. Cause of the failure of lock, if such is provided 
on switch, and remedy for the same. 

As a result of the mutual interest in such tests, the 
Pennsylvania Water and Power Company, and the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company, 
both of Baltimore, agreed to perform this work together, 
thus considerably diminishing the cost of an individual 
test by either company. Each company furmshed 
at least one of each of its various discjonnecting 
switches, and several manufacturers submitted their 
switches for test, together with several speciial switches. 
Many of the better-known makes of switches were 
tested, and in addition a number of more or less obsolete 
tsrpes. 

Method op Tests 

Difficulty would ordinarily be encountered in obtain¬ 
ing currents up to 100,000 or 150,000 peak amperes 
necessary for the testing of these disconnecting switches. 
Fortunately, the Baltimore Electro Alloys Company 
was able to spare one of its electric furnace transform^, 
which normally operates at about 40,000 effective 
secondary amperes. Three of these transformers 
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operate in a bank on one furnace, and all three were 
actually available if necessary; however, one trans¬ 
former was found to be ample for our tests. 

These transformers are wound for 13,200 volts on 
the primary, the voltages on the secondary varying 
from about 138 to 169 (the secondary voltage is varied 
by changing taps on the primary). The 158- and 



a No. 0000, 13,000-volt, three-phase cable, involving 
a run of about 30,000 ft. 

On some of the tests the power source was the Holt- 
wood generating station about 40 miles away. While 
one machine was used at Westport, it was necessary to 
use two 10,000-kw. machines at Holtwood to furnish 
the higher short-circuit currents; the transformers at 
each end connected by one transmission line completed 
the arrangement. The fields of the two machines were 
arranged to be opened simultaneously. 

A third arrangement was used for very low currents 
on several occasions. A frequency changer running 
inverted was tied in from one of the city substations, 
by means of some of the city cables, and this machine 
was used to supply current. 

Telephonic communication was provided between the 
test floor, the Highlandtown substation and Holtwood 
(or Westport), and this communication was maintained 
throughout the test. 

In the first few tests the short circuits were made by 
closing in all switches and then closing the field breaker 
of the generator, and ammeters were used for measuring 
the current. It was first thought that this scheme 
might be used in making the tests, thus obviating the 
use of the oscillograph, and considerably simplifying 


169-volt taps were used on these tests generally. To 
carry the heavy currents, and to minimize the secondary 
resistance, standard 8-in. by ^-in. cold-rolled copper 
bus was used. Taps were taken from the secondary 
of the transformer and run horizontally, as shown in 
Fig. 1, and then vertically downward. Taps were then 
taken off of the two vertical busses to the reproduced 
test bus described below. 

In order to simulate existing conditions, a bus struc¬ 
ture similar in dimensions to those in actual use in our 
stations was erected .as shown in Fig. 1. The top and 
bottom phases only of the main and auxiliary bus were 
erected, as these represent the two extreme conditions. 
The switches were placed as shown, and testfed in this 
position. 

In some of the higher-current tests a loop was used 
(described later) which required the two bus leads from 
the transformer being run side by side separated by a 
^-in. asbestos spacer. These two busses with their 
spacer were held together by heavy clamps spaced 
from 12 inches to 17 inches apart along the length of the 
parallel busses. On one of the tests in which the 
switch opened ^ in one-half cycle at 141,000 peak 
amperes, the ^-in. by 8-in. copper bus actually buckled 
out away from the asbestos spacer about % in. in the 
17-in, braced section. The calculated maximum force 
between the axes of the busses in the 17-in. section was 
about 21,200 lb., applied in .01 second (34 cycle). 

The power for the short circuits was supplied by a 
geherator at our Westport steam station of either 7500 
kw. or 20,000 kw; capacity as desired, and was con¬ 
nected to the electric furnace transformer by means of 


the tests. However, it was found that the switches 
heated very rapidly, and would weld together before the 
current had risen to a value that would have opened 
them. The large majority of the tests were suddenly 
applied by closing the high-tension oil switch (Fig. 
2), and the oscillograph was used to record the current 
through the disconnecting switch under test. A second 
element of the oscillograph was used to record the 
potential across the switch, and thereby indicate the 
exact instant of opening. 

Oscillograph Application 
As stated above the oscillograph was used to obtain 
a record of the current and voltage across the switch 



Pig. 2—Obcillogbaph Set up foe Disconnecting Switch 

Tests 

under test. The oscillograph used was the General 
Electric instrument. 

In order to measure currents of the magnitude of 
100,000 to 150,000 peak amperes a 10,000/5 Westing- 
house through type current transformer was used. 
On some of the later tests a shunt was used which is 
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believed to be more accurate than the current trans¬ 
former in recording transients. Recent tests have 
shown that current transformers are subject to error 
in recording transients, the actual current being greater 
than that indicated by them. 

Fig. 2 shows the scheme of connections for the oscillo¬ 
graph. It was desired to have the apparatus so 
arranged that the operation of the trigger on the oscillo¬ 
graph performed all the necessary functions after the 
circuit had been set up for test. The sequence of 
events should be as follows: 

1. Shutter of oscillograph opens exactly at begin¬ 
ning of film. 

2. Oil switch closes, applying the short circuit 
several cycles later. 

3. After about one revolution of film, short circuit 
is cleared. 

The third item was not automatic on all of these tests, 
for it was felt that the repeated clearing of a number of 
heavy short circuits by an oil switch was undesirable, 
and so it was decided to clear the short circuit by open¬ 
ing the field of the generator. This was done at the 
generating station by the operator as soon as he observed 
that the short circuit was on. 

The method of obtaining the required sequence is 
shown in Fig. 2. Instead of operating the oscillograph 
shutter from a six-volt battery, 220 volts d-c. was used 
and an auxiliary relay placed in series with it (the 
shutter). This relay had its contacts connected to the 
“close’* leads of No. 3 feeder oil switch.^ When the 
trigger of the oscillograph was pulled, the moving 
contact dropped down into the thread of the hard 

1. In primary of electric furnace transformers used on. these 
tests. 


rubber worm and, at the instant the film overlap was 
opposite the slot, made contact with the metallic 
thread. This opened the shutter and closed the auxili¬ 
ary relay which closed the oil switch, throwing on the 
short circuit. This arrangement caused the initial 
rush of current to take place near the beginning of the 
film. The operator at the generating station would 
then open the field of the machine causing the current 
to die out. 

The oscillograph was at first calibrated before and 
after each series of tests, but this was found to be 
unnecessary as there was practically no difference in 
the two calibrations. Alternating current was used 
almost exclusively in making the calibrations, 
principally on account of its convenience. 

Procedure in Test 

After a switch was in place for test the contacts were 
given a final examination, as was the alignment of the 
blade and jaws. The pull in pounds necessary to open 
the switch was then measured at the eye of the switch 
by means of a spring balance, and this pull adjusted to 
what was thought to be a normal value, by bending the 
jaws if necessary. This necessitated further inspection 
of the jaws for good contact. After the test was made 
the pull required to open the switch (in case it did not 
open) was again measured. 

When it was desired to make a test on a switch one 
of the above mentioned circuits was set up with No. 3 
feeder oil switch open. When everything was in 
readiness the operators were notified that the switch 
would be closed in one-half minute. The oscillograph 
was given the final adjustments, and at the expiration 
of the 30 seconds it was operated. The oil switch was 
opened manually after the film had made one revolution 


. SUMMARY OF TESTS 



Make 

Bating 

(Amps.) 

Fig. No. 

Lock 

Test Current 
Peak Amps. 

Equivalent 
Peak Amps. 

Did 

Switch 

Open? 

Pull 
in lb. 

Half- 
Oydes 
to open 

Remarks 

a 

A 

300 

3 

No 

34,100 

34,100 

Yes 

17 

1 


5 

U 

300 

7 

Yes 

40,500 

40,500 

Yes 

17 

1 


c 

ft 

300 

8 

Yes 

84,100 

84,100 

Yes 

16 

1 

With make D lock & ins’l. 


ft 

600 


No 

75,000 

75,000 

Yes 

28 

2 


d' 

ft 

600 


Yes 

66,700 

56,700 

Yes 

12 

1 

Note pull is less than d 


ft 

300 

11 

Yes 

125,000 

170,000 

Yes 

16 

13 

Notched blade 


ft 

300 


Yes 

133,900 

178,000 

Yes 

20 

1 

Filmed blade 

f 

ft 

300 

13 

Yes 

105,300 

127,000 

Yes 

22 

1 

Latest type 


B ' 

300 

15 

Yes 

66,800 

66,800 

Yes 

13 

1 

Type 0 



300 

16 

Yes 

53,900 

53,900 

Yes 

13 

1 

Selector type 0 


ft 

300 

17 

No 

39,000 

39,000 

Yes 

20 

3 

Type M 


ft 

300 


No 

51,200 

51,200 

Yes 

20 

1 

Plain Ins’l. 



300 

18 

Yes 

116,000 

143,000 

No 

20 

• , 

Plain Ins’l. 

k 

4 

600 

19 

Yes 

84,500 

84,500 

No 

36 


Type P. Not completely tested 

1 

• ft 

300 

20 

Yes 

34,000 

34,000 

Yes 

12 

13 

Type P 36 Kv. 


ft. 

i?no 

21 

Yes 

142,000 

208,000 

No 

40 




ft 

600 



90,700 

90,700 

^ * 

20 


Did not open under cond. for which 











designed 


ft 

1206 

22 


93,000 

93,000 

No 

24 



n 

C 

600 


No 

52,200 

52,200 

Yes 

19 

5 

Lock taken o(T 

n' 

4 

600 

23 

Yes 

144,000 

181,000 

No 

22 

•. 



ft 

300 

25 

Yes 

129,000 

152,000 

No 

19 

. . 


• p 

D 

300 


No 

28,200 

28,200 

Yea 

18 

1 

Selector tvoe 


ft 

300 

26 

Yes 

41,600 

41,600 

Yes 

9 

29 


q 

ft . 

300 

29 

Yes 

90,900 

113,000 

Yes 

17 

6 

Insulatora broke 

r 

E 

300 

30 

Yes 

141,000 

169,000 

Yes 

22 

1 



F 

300 

31 

Yes 

74,600 

120,000 

Yes 

27 

3 


t 

LeUlch 

600 

32 

Yes 

68,000 

68,000 

No 

12 

.. 

Test not complete 

t' 

Special 

800 

33 

Yes 

81,500 

81,600 

Yes 

90 

.. 


u 

G 

300 

34 

Yes 

124,100 

151,000 

Yes 

22 

9 


V 

ft 

600 

• • 

Yes 

145,000 

193,000 

No 

50 

.. 
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as by this time the operator had opened the field breaker It has been previously recognized that there are 


and the current had died down to a low value. At least 
one other oil switch was then opened together with the 
disconnecting switches at the primary of the furnace 
transformer before anyone was permitted to examine 
the switch tested. The film was developed and the 
magnitude of the current ascertained. 



Fig. 3 


In case the switch did not open another test was 
usually made at a higher current, but not before care¬ 
fully dressing and polishing the burned parts. 

Results of Tests 

The accompau 3 dng tabulated surrimary of tests 
shows both the test current and the equivalent current. 
This item '‘equivalent current” is intended to take care 
of the added force produced by the rear bus when a 
switch was tested in the loop (to which reference was 
previously madej. It is the current which would 
produce the same force met with in test if there should 
be no rear bus present. If the switch was not tested 
in the loop, the test current and the equivalent cur¬ 
rent were the same. The basis of this calculation is 



Fig. 4 


the formula proposed by Mr. H. B. Dwight in the June 
1920 Journal of the A. I. E. E. As calculated, the 
effect of the side busses is ignored, and the rear bus 
only is conisid^ed. 

This tabifiation may be used to compare the various 
switches tested; and in ,ad,dition a brief discussion of 
some of the more interesting points of the tests will be 
given. 



outward forces on the blade of a disconnecting switch, 
when subjected to high currents, that tend to open the 
blade. These forces are shown as Fx Fx, Fig. 3. How¬ 
ever, in addition to these forces there are other forces 
tending to separate the jaws and insulators, as shown 
at Fi F 2 . When the connections are run to the switch 
as shown by the dotted lines, there is repulsion between 
these conductors as shown in F 3 Fz. In a description 
of some of the tests in the appendix, it will be shown that 
many designers of locks have completely ignored the 
forces F 2 F 2 and F 3 F 3 . These horizontal forces tend 
to open some types of locks, and to break off the insu¬ 
lators. For this reason locks, should be either on the 
outside of the loop, or some means should be taken to 
prevent the insulators from spreading. 

It was observed on many tests in which the blade 
opened, that the break jaws spread apart (see Fig. 4). 
As the two sections of this jaw carry current in the 
same direction, one would expect them to be drawn 
together, which occurred only in one or two cases. 
The only explanation that has been advanced is that 
the explosive action of the metal vapor or of a small 
quantity of oil that might be present, forces these 
sections apart. 

In the 43 cases in which the blades of the switches 
were blown open, 21 cases were, within the first half¬ 
cycle, 9 cases required one cycle, and 14 cases required 
more than one cycle for opening. The conclusion 
might be drawn that a switch will ordinarily open 
within the first cycle, and possibly within the first 
half cycle. It is evident from this that it is not the 
average force exerted by the current which opens the 
switch, but the maximum force resulting from the peak 
value of current, and it is this peak-value which should 
be used in all short-circuit calculations pertaining to 
the forces acting on disconnecting switches. Further¬ 
more, it is the initial peak which will more than likely 
cause opening. And it should be remembered that 
this initial peak may have a displacement of twice the 
symmetrical value usually used in short-circuit calcula¬ 
tions. 

It was found that the major portion of the locks 
tested were incorrectly designed. In fact, one manu¬ 
facturer asserted that electrical expulsion forces only 
tend to hold this lock more firmly in its place. And as 
a matter of fact examination of the switch and. lock 
would lead one to believe that such was the case. Yet 
this particular lock proved to be rather inferior, and 
blew open at relatively low currents. (Make F). 

One of the causes of the failure of a number of effec¬ 
tive looking locks is due to the fact that designers have 
failed to take into consideration the fact that in addi¬ 
tion to the outward forces on the 6 Zade, there are 
outward forces on each insuloitor, which are ofttimes 
just as effective in causing the lock to open as the out¬ 
ward forces are in causing the blade to open. (Makes 
F, D, B type P). 
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Another cause of at least two ts^pes of locks failing 
is the fact that the lock itself carries current, and 
repulsion by other current carrying portions cause the 
lock to open. (Make B Type C, D Selector type). 

Still another cause is due to inherent mechanical 
ineffectiveness of the lock. By this is meant that the 
lock' simply does not hold even when a simple 
mechanical pull is exerted on it. In this class would 
come the two types of Make D, and Make B type P 
locks. 

And there is the switch that has a lock that is not 
mechanically strong enough to resist the forces. This 
includes the Make B lock on the type 0 selector switch, 
the Make A lock, and the Make E lock. 

The fact that a lock may carry some of the current 
may cause it to fail thermally. The failure of the 
Make A lock might be attributed to this cause, as 
might be the failure of the Make B type 0 selector 
switch lock. As a matter of fact it may have been a 
combination of mechanical and thermal effect which 
caused these locks to fail- 


blade which is still more likely to open the switch. 
With the return conductor alongside of the blade, a 
side blow is delivered for which the switch was not 
designed. This is shown in Fig. 5 where the return 
conductor was run alongside the blade, and the switch 
was badly injured. 

It is merely repetition to state in this report that 
switches shoidd not be placed in loops if it is possible 
to avoid them; but this is usually determined by the 
original design of the station, and concerns generally 
station designers rather than operating engineers. 

These tests show that the Make C switches are 
generally speaking superior to the other switches 
tested. This applies to mechanical construction and 
performance on the tests. Several years ago some 
difficulty was experienced in these insulators failing on 
high potential test, but data at hand shows that this 
defect has been largely remedied. 

It might be mentioned here that the split hinge jaw 
is thought to be undesirable, as it may open instead of 
the lock. This is described fully in the appendix. 



Pia. 5 


It is desired to call attention to the fact that there 
is a tendency toward building a switch with the cur¬ 
rent-carrying portion too light, which is typified iii a 
number of the switches which failed to stand up under 
test. 

Generally speaking, it is bslisved that the double 
blade disconnecting switch (such as Make C) is superior 
to the single blade switch, particularly where the 
design is such that it permits the blades to clamp the 
jaws- due to the parallel high currents fiowing in the 
same direction. Furthermore there is more radiating 
surface per unit cross section pf the blade on this type 
of switch. It also permits the switch to be so con¬ 
structed that the contact pressure is readily adjustable. 

It may be stated here that while bringing the return 
circuit behind the switch materially addp to the force 
action on the blade and hence renders it more liable to 

open, this is preferable to running it oionpside of the 


Appendix 

This appendix is intended to give briefly detailed 
information concerning all of the important switches 
tested. Many switches are included here which may be 
more or less obsolescent; these switches are included 
for one of two reasons; first, some point is brought out 
that is thought to be of general interest; second, these 
switches are in more or less general use, and the informa¬ 
tion may be of value to the users. 

It is desired to call attention to the fact that these 
tests were not made primarily to compare the most 
recent designs of disconnecting switches of the various 
makes, but to obtain data on switches in actual use on 
our system. 

Over two hundred tests were made, covering in all 
about thirty types of switches. The manufacturer 
will in each case be designated by a letter as A, B, C, 
D, E, F and G. It will be noted that peak values of 
current only are used. 

(a) Make A SOO-Ampere Switch Without Lock, Fig. 3 . 

A single blade is provided with a hinge jaw split in 
three parts, and the break jaw in two parts. The 
insulators are mounted on the base by means of a clamp 
and C7-bolts, and the two jaws are mounted by a 
gi-milar arrangement. It is believed that this scheme 
is rather inferior as it permits considerable motion of the 
insulator. 

About 28 tests were made on this switch. The first 
scheme was to start at a low generator voltage, say 
4000, and ^dually work upward in steps of 500 or 
1000 volts, making three tests at each voltage. But 
this method was soon found to be unreliable as after 
a few tests the blade and break jaw would become 
burned and pitted so that welding would take place, 
and the switch would not open at all. The method then 
adopted was to examine the switch to be tested, and 
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estimate the current that it would withstand and test 
at that current value; then, after an examination of 
the switch after test, a next higher (or lower) current 
would be decided upon, and so on until the switch 
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Fig. 6 


of previous tests was replaced by a new one. The 
switch opened in these two tests at 39,200 peak am¬ 
peres and 35,900 peak amperes, while on a number of 
previous tests currents up to 46,500 peak amperes 
failed to open the switch with the burned jaw in place. 



Fig. 8 


opened. The pull at the eye of the switch was adjusted 
before each test to be about 15 to 17 pounds, cor¬ 
responding to 16.5 to 18.5 pounds at the break jaw. 

This switch opened on the first three tests at 43,100, 
36,000 and 34,100 peak amperes in 1 and cycles 
respectively. The latter figure, 34,100, is the’ lowest 
value at which the switch opened. 

Pig. 6 (Oscillogram 17) shows the switch opening 
in one-half cycle at 34,100 peak amperes. The me¬ 
chanical force at the break jaw required to open the 
switch on tests No. 17 was 18.5 pounds. The current 
required to exert this force is 38,400 amperes, calculated 
from the Dwight formula. The switch actually opened 
at a current 11.2 per cent lower than this (34,100 
amperes). 

It would be expected that the actual current required 
would be greater than 38,400 amperes, as the attraction 
of the two sections of the switch jaws (at the break jaw 
in particular) should exert a pressure on the blade, thus 
increasing the pull at the break jaw above 18.5 pounds. 
The two sections of each of the jaws carry current in 
the same direction, and hence attract each other. . 

It was noted that in most csises when the switch 
blew open the break jaws spread apart. That is best 
shown in Pig. 4, another type of switch being shown. 


(6) Make A 300-Ampere Switch with Make E Lock 
Attached. 

This switch is identical with the previous switch 
except that a lock has been added as shown in Pig, 7, 
The lock is of more or less familiar design, and will not 
be described further than to say that the latch fits into 
a notch filed into the jaw of the switch. 

Both the hinge and break jaws of the switch are 
slotted as shown in Pig. 7; and while this probably 
gives better contact, the switch is materially weakened, 
especially at the hinge jaw. Por when a hole is drilled 
through the middle section to receive the hinge bolt 
there is little metal left to resist the outward forces. 
As a matter of fact, on one of our tests on this switch 
(described later) the switch blew open at the hinge jaw 
rather than the break jaw due to this weakened con¬ 
dition. . 

Pive tests were made on this switch, which opened 
at 40,500 peak amperes. Prom an examination of the 
lock it would appear that such an arrangement would 
hold against the action of almost any reasonable 
current, or at least up to the point where the dogs of 
the latch would shear off. But it should be remem¬ 
bered that in addition to the outward component of 
force tending to open the hlade there is an outward 



This may be due to the explosive action of the metal 
vapor as the switch opens, or to the presence of a small 
quantity of oil in the jaw, or to both. 

^ On several subsequent tests the switch failed to open 
at somewhat higher currents, but this was found to be 
due to weljng.^ This is shown rather conclusively in 
tests No. 39 and Np. 40, where the burned break jaw 


component tending to spread the break and hinge jaws 
and pull the latch out of engagement with the notch. 
This was Confirmed by a number of tests in which mark- 
were made on the blade of the switch before test 
and^noting the position after test. Movements of 
3/16 in. were frequently noted. Welding of the blade 
^ajaw often took place, and a blow would bring the 
blade and jaw back into normal contact. 
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(c) Make A 300-Ampere Switch with Make D Lock and 
Insulators, 

The weakness in the above switch with lock was found 
to be in the insulators, and it was believed that if 
more rigid insulators were used the lock would be more 
effective. Hence the arrangement shown in Fig. 8 
was made up similar to the above mentioned switch 
except that more rigid insulators were used. This 



the blade of the switch notched so as to fit down over 
the clamp around the jaws. The object in this arrange¬ 
ment is obviously to prevent the insulators and jaws 
from spreading with the consequent disengagement 
of the latch. This scheme was very effective, the 
current required for opening being 125,000 peak am¬ 
peres. Opening occurred after 13 cycles, the current 
having died down to 102,000 peak amperes. The dogs 
of the latch sheared off as shown in Fig. 11, thus per¬ 
mitting opening. This is one of the few cases in which 
more than one cycle was required to open a switch. 
Figure 12 shows the phenomena. 

A somewhat similar scheme, designated as the pinned 
blade lock, held up equally well on subsequent tests. 
Instead of the blade being notched with a clamp around 
the break jaws, a pin was driven through the blade 


Pig. 10 

arrangement opened at 84,100 peak amperes, or more 
than double the value with the original insulators 
(40,500). Fig. 9 (Oscillogram 124) shows the switch 
opening in one-half cycle. Fig. 10 shows the burning at 
the break jaw and blade. The jaws in this particular 
case actually drW together and welded, which is ex¬ 
actly opposite to the action that usually exists, as shown 
by Fig. 4. 

(d) Make A 600-Ampere Switch. 

This switch is similar in construction to the 300- 
ampere switch, with the exception of the current- 
-carrying parts which are correspondingly heavier. 

Tests were made with and without lock, as in the 
300-ampere switch. Without lock, the opening occur¬ 
red at 75,000 peak amperes, with a pull at the break 
jaw of 28 pounds. In testing with lock, the break jaw 
pull was reduced to 11.5 pounds to make the lock itself 
withstand the force action, as far as possible. Under 
these conditions the switch opened at 56,700 peak 
amperes. 



Pig. 11 



Fig. 12 


which butts against the break jaw thus preventing any 
outward motion. 

if) Make A 300-Ampere Switch with Make A Lock. 

It is understood that at the time of test this switch 
was the latest deagn by this manufacturer. The 
current-carrying portions are very similar to those of 
the older type; but the insulators show considerable 
improvement. Fig. 13 shows this switch with the new 



Fig. 13 Pig. 14 


(e) Make A 300-Ampere Switch with Special Locks, 

In an effort to find a simple and effective lock for 
this switch, a number of designs were constructed, 
such as pin lock (the pin passing through both blade 
and jaw), door latch arrangement (on the outside of 
break jaws), notched blade lock, pinned blade lock, etc. 
Fig. 11 shows a satisfactory arrangement in which 


type of lock in place. Fig. 14 shows a more detailed 
view of this lock from which its operation is evident. 
It is believed that the lock occupies considerable space 
for its effectiveness. Furthermore, the quality of 
workmanship is not as high as in the other portions 
of the switch. The insulators are strong and well 
constructed, and showed no signs of weakness in the 
tests. The method of mounting the insulators could 
be improved, as it is necessary to remove the entire 
switch to make replacements. It is worthy of note 
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that the effectiveness of this lock is not dependent 
upon the rigidity of the insulators. 

The switch was given five tests up to 90,300 peak 
amperes, which cuiTent was effectively withstood. 
However, burning was evident on all tests, and on the 
fifth test the blade turned red. A sixth test was made 
at 105,300 peak amperes, and the switch opened after 
one-half cycle, burning the blade, jaws, and lock badly 
as shown in Figs. 13 and 14, these pictures being taken 
after the last test. It is thought that the tips of the 
dogs sheared off, permitting the blade to open. The 
arc then burned the lock, blade and jaws as shown. 

The dogs butt directly against one another, and the 
amount of metal that resists the shear of the blade is 
small. The lock could be so designed that the two 
dogs would be staggered and each one would then 
extend all the way over the blade, thus offering con¬ 
siderably more metal to resist shear. 

Test w£^ made with the switch in the loop previously 
referred to. The calculated force due to this rear 



Fi«. 15 


might have resulted which caused the lock to open. 
To confirm this suspicion, currents averaging about 
60,000 peak amperes, sustained value, were passed 
through the switch with the blade bolted shut and a 
contact mechanism in front of the lock (about 3/16 in. 



Piu. ifi 


distant). This contact mechanism completed a battery 
circuit through the oscillograph vibrator, and at the 
above current repeated contact was made as shown on 
the oscillograph film, indicating that this was the cause 
of the lock opening. 

(h) Make B 300-Ampere Selector Type 0 Switch with 
Lock. 

Fig. 16 shows this switch with its locking mechanism. 



Vw. 17 


bus was 112 pounds at the break jaws, and the force 
due to the current passing through the switch was 227 
pounds, giving a total force of 339 pounds at the break 
jaw. This force is equivalent to a current of 127,000 
peak amperes through the switch, if there were no rear 
bus present, ignoring the effect of the sides of the loop. 
The pull at the break jaw was 21.5 pounds for this 
test. 

(p) Make B 300-Ampere Type 0 Switch with Lock, 

Fig. 15; shows the construction of this rigid insulator 
switch. The blade is double but is so constructed 
that it does not properly take advantage of the clamp¬ 
ing action of the blades. This clamping action due 
to the passage of current in the same direction in the 
two sections, might be utilized in clamping the break 
jaw, both incr^sing the friction and insuring better 
contact. This force action is felt only during the flow 
of high currents through the blade. The lock is a simple 
hook arr^gement located on the outside, of the loop 
forint by the conducting portion of the switch. 

The lowest current a,t which this switch opened was 
66,800 peak amperes in one-half cycle, breaking off 
jaw insulator. Buniing at the lock indicated 
that it cairied current, and it was thought that forces 


It is rated at 300 amperes, but the current-ciurying 
parts are fragile as compared to other switches of the 
same rating. Opening occurred at 53,900 peak amperes. 
The lock was bent and badly burned. A part of the 
break jaws welded to the blade, and was pulled off 
with it when opening occurred (see open blade in Fig. 
16). 



Pifi. IS 


(i) Make B 300-Ampere Type M Switch without Lock. 

The type ilf switch (Fig. 17) is one of the older de¬ 
signs, and was tested for the reason that a number 
of them are in use at this time. With a break jaw 
pull of 20 pounds, opening occurred at 39,000 peak 
amperes. 
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(j) Make B 300-Ampere Plain Insulator Switch. 

The name “plain insulator" switch was applied to 
this t5npe for want of a better name. In fact, there 
is no marking on the switch to indicate the maker, but 
the assumption that it was a Make B switch was con¬ 
firmed by one of the maker’s representatives. Fig. 18 
shows the switch, provided with a lock, described below. 
While the design of this switch is not beyond criticism, 
it must be said that the workmanship is as good as 
on any switch tested, referring principally to the current 
carrying parts. The current required for opening was 
51,200 peak amperes (without lock), with a break jaw 
pull of 20 pounds. 



Fifj, 19 


As many of these switches were in use on the system 
located at points where short-circuit currents of suffi¬ 
cient magnitude might obtain to cause opening, it 
was desired to apply some sort of locking mechanism 
to this switch that would render it, safe up to approxi¬ 
mately 100,000 peak amperes. The scheme finally 
decided upon is shown in the illustration. It has the 
disadvantage that two motions are required to close and 



Fig. 20 


lock the switch, one to close the blade, and one to 
lock the switch. The first test was made with the 
lock pedestal insulated, and the blade held satisfac¬ 
torily at 116,000 peak amperes. The insulation was 
then removed permitting the lock to carry a portion 
of the current. It was then tested at 96,600 peak 
amperes, which was successfully withstood. 

Testing was with a rear bus present and 116,000 
peak amperes is equivalent mechanically to 143,000 
peak , amperes passing through the switch with no rear 
bus. 

(K) Make B 600-Ampere Selector Type P Switch with 
Lock. 

This switch. Fig. 19, was never completely tested, 
as it was received in such condition as to require con¬ 
siderable dressing before it could be put in service. 
The type of lock used will be discussed later. It might 
be mentioned that several tests were made bn this 


switch as received and it did not open (up to 84,500 
peak amperes) due to the burning and welding at the 
contacts. 

{1) Make B 300-Ampere {35,000-Volt) Type P Switch 
with Lock. 

Fig. 20 shows this switch. The lock is similar to 
the switch previously mentioned. It is riot particu- 



Fig. 21 


larly effective, for it may be opened with a little effort 
by pulling on the blade. Opening occurred at 34>000 
peak amperes, after 6.5 cycles. 

(m) Make B Switches of other Types. 

Fig. 21 shows a 1200-ampere type S switch, one of 
the later switches of this make. The locking mechan¬ 
ism is fairly simple and substantial. With a pull at 
the break jaw of 39.5 pounds, 142,000 peak amperes 



Fig. 22 


failed to open it. This is equivalent mechanically 
to 208,000 peak amperes as the test was with a rear 
bus. 

Fig. 22 shows a 600-ampere switch designed by Mr. 
F. E. Ricketts, of Baltimore. The principle, that of 
avoiding loops is obvious. The jaws are so designed 
that the current passes straight through the switch, 
thus eliminating any tendency to open. The first 



Fig. 23 Fig. 24 


group of tests was made with the connections extending 
in a straight line on either side of the switch .for about 
five feet, thus avoiding loops that would tend to open 
the blade. With these connections the switch remained 
closed up to 90,700 peak amperes. The connections 
were next brought in from the rear at right angles to 
the^blade, in the plane of the blade opening, thus form- 
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ing a short loop (about 17.5 in. between the two leads). 
Opening occurred after 18.5 cycles at 58,300 peak am¬ 
peres. As the connections to a switch in service are 
usually as in this last test, it is felt that this scheme is 



Pig. 25 Pig. 26 


hardly applicable to most installations. The design 
may prove valuable in bus section switches, or other 
places where loops are avoided, 

A 1200-ampere switch of this design was tested up to 
93,000 peak amperes, but it showed no signs of distress. 
No attempt was made to test it further. 



Pig. 27 


located on the outside of the break jaws. Outward 
movements of the insulator will not tend to disengage it. 

It was impossible to open this switch at currents up 
to 144,000 peak amperes, which test was with rear bus, 
and equivalent mechanically to 181,000 amperes. 
The burning was relatively slight up to 111,000 peak 



Pig. 29 Pig. 30 


amperes. Fig. 24 was taken after the tests were com¬ 
pleted and shows the relatively slight burning even at 
these high currents. This switch with its locking mech¬ 
anism remained operative after the tests were completed. 

Without locking mechanism this switch opens at 
52,200 peak amperes. 

(o) Make C 300-Ampere Switch with Lock. 

The 300-ampere switch is similar in design to the 
600-ampere switch described previously. Currents up 
to 129,000 peak amperes failed to open the blade, the 
mechanical equivalent due to the rear bus being 152,000 
peak amperes. On previous tests the blades were 
drawn together somewhat and the hinge jaw lug was 
bent due to the burning loose of one of the leads. 
This lug was straightened out, and on this last test 
burned loose at the end of the eighth cycle. This is 
obviously the fault of the bend in the lug, and not an 
inherent fault in the switch. Fig. 25 shows this burn, 
and in addition, the drawing together of the blades due 
to the passage of high currents. 


(«) Make C 600-Ampere Switch with Lock, 

Relative to the design and construction of this switch 
it might be said that it is the equal of any switch tested. 
Fig. 23 shows the switch to be a double blade switch 
with jaws and lugs cast integral. The blade is so 
designed as to take full advantage of the clamping 



action due to the passage of high currents. The lock 
IS arqple and strong. The contact between the blade 
and jaw is ground giving accurate contact, and these 
jaws may readily be rejnoved without ph anging; the 
insulator. Fig. 24 shows the lock mechanism, which is 



Pig. 31 






Lock. 








This familiar type of switch is shown in Fig. 26, ir 
which the mounting of the insulators with the studs 
running through to form the back connections, maj 
readily be seen. Attention is called to the large looj 
formed by these studs which means that a relativeh 
great outward force is exerted on the blade, for a giver 
current through the switch. However, the outward 
forces ou the break and hinge jaws cause no movemeni 
due to the method of supporting the insulators. The 
lock used on this switch consists in a hinged leaf engaginc 
m a notch in front of the break jaw. 
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Th6 switch was first tested with the lock removed. 
With a break jaw pull of 16 pounds the opening occur¬ 
red at 28,200 peak amperes in one-half cycle. The 
lock was then replaced and the break jaw pull reduced 
to about 8 pounds. Opening occurred after 15 cycles 
at 41,600 peak amperes. 

The switch was then tested with both of the break 
jaws alive at one polarity, and the hinge jaw alive at 
the opposite polarity. The blade opened at 48,100 
peak amperes after one cycle and blew into the oppo- 
site jaw, thus establishing the current again, blowing 



Fig. 32 Fig. 33 . 


back and forth, making four contacts in all. Fig; 27 
(oscillogram 74) shows this phenomena with the dura¬ 
tion of contact and the interval between. 

It could not readily be seen just why this lock should 
open, and the only explanation advanced was that 
some of the current flowed through the leaf in such a 
direction as to cause repulsion between the blade and 
itself. This seemed very unlikely however, and several 
lock opening tests were made similar to those described 
above, by bolting the blade to the jaw. The oscillo¬ 
grams showed that the lock opened at the peak of each 
half cycle. An examination of Fig. 28 (oscillogram 166) 
shows this opening, the notches in the middle line under 
the peak of each half wave indicating that the lock 
opened and made contact. 

{q) Make D 300-Ampere Switch with E N Lock. 

In Fig. 29 is shown one of the latest locks of this 
make. It will be noted that the hinge jaw is not split 
which is a very desirable feature. At a current of 
90,300 peak amperes the insulators broke off, which 
evidently permitted the lock to open, but with stronger 
insulators it is believed that the lock might stand up 
better. The '‘equivalent” current in this case was 
113,000 peak amperes. 

(r) Make E 300-Ampere Switch with Lock. 

This switch is, generally speaking, more generous 
in its proportions than many other switches tested. 
The hinge jaw is not split, making a strong hinge joint. 
The break jaw is split, but due to the design of the lock, 
this is not a disadvantage. The locking mechanism is 
contained in a head riveted on the end of the blade, as 
shown in Fig. 30. 

This switch showed up well up to 75,800peak amperes 
but at 141,000 peak amperes (break jaw pull 16 pounds) 
the blade opened. Examination showed that the head 
had pulled off of the blade, probably due to the shearing 
of the three rivets which holds the lock head oh the blade. 


Fig. 4 shows this switch after tests. As this last test 
was in the loop the 141,000 peak amperes is mechani¬ 
cally equivalent to 169,000 peak amperes. 

(s) Make F 300-Ampere Switch with Lock. 

There are many features in the design of this switch, 
Mg. 31, which are worthy of note, such as the solid 
hinge jaw, the adjustable and interchangeable insulators 
the locking mechanism, etc. To all outward appear¬ 
ances the lock is well made and effective. For this 
reason no attempt was made to test at the very low 
currents. Severi tests were made in which the blade 
opened at currents from 65,000 to 75,000 peak amperes. 

A thorough examination of the switch was then made 
to determine just why the lock should open. It was 
found that when the insulators were spread apart the 
lock opened, due to the cams on the pull ring pushing 
against the dogs which open the lock.. The remedy 
that suggested itself was to separate the cams and dogs 
yi in. by moving the insulators together by this distance. 
This being done, the switch was tested at 121,700 peak 
amperes, at which current both insulators broke off 
and the lock opened, releasing the blade. The current 
equivalent mechanically to 121,700 peak amperes (due 
to the rear bus) ie 154,000 peak amperes. 

(<) Miscellane&as Makes Tested. 

Mg. 32 shows a cam lock fitted on a standard make 
switch, designed by Mr. F. T. Leilich of Baltimore. 
This lock consists of a cam which presses against the 



Fig. 34 


break jaw when an outward force is exerted on the blade 
or jaw. The switch was tested up to 68,000 peak am¬ 
peres without opening, but injury to the switch pre¬ 
vented it being tested further. 

Mg. 33 shows an arrangement of parts made by vari¬ 
ous manufacturers and used at various points on the 
system. With the lock properly adjusted 81,500 peak 
amperes opened the blade. 

(u) Make G 300-Ampere Switch with Lock. 

In Fig. 34 is shown a switch very similar in design 
to the Make Cswitch. The photograph was taken after 
the switch had been opened at 124,100 peak amperes, 
equivalent naechanically to 152,000 peak amperes. At¬ 
tention is again called to the drawing together of the 
blades. 

{v) Make G 600-Ampere Switch with Lock. 

The 600-ampere switch is similar in design to the 
300-ampere switch described in the preceding para¬ 
graph. Currents up to 145,000 peak- amperes, equiva¬ 
lent mechanically to 193,000 peak amperes, failed to 
open the blade. 
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Discussion 

AIR.BREAK MAGNETIC BLOW-OUTS FOR CON- 
TACTORS AND CIRCUIT BREAKERS, BOTH A-C. 
AND D-C. (Tritle) and 

THE EFFECT OF HIGH CURRENTS ON DISCON- 
NECTING SWITCHES WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE MECHANICAL STRESSES RESULTING 

(Louis and Sinclair). 

H. D. James: The investigation of basic arc rupturing 
phenomena is necessary for the proper design of control appa¬ 
ratus. Mr. Tritle in his paper has made a valuable contribution 
toward our knowledge of this subject. Similar investigations 
have been made by Messrs. 0. H. Escholz and J. W. Legg. 
The practical results of these investigations are fundamentally 
the same but different methods have been followed so that the 
photographs and curves obtained will supplement Mr. Tritle’s 
paper. 

Mr. Legg developed a rotary type of high-speed camera 
which is fully described in the Electric Journal of December 1919. 
This high-speed camera has been found to be exceedingly useful 
in the study of are phenomena, particularly in the development 
of magnetic blow-out switches. Some of the phenomena dis¬ 
closed by its use are discussed by Mr. Escholz in the 
Electric World, September 3,1921, and were reprinted in leading 
technical papers including the E. T. Z. of Februai'y, 1922. 


Contact rolls through 


When closing it engages at the 
tips and rolls down to the heel 


aarousuirougn,''. I i 
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Pig. 1—Drawing Showing Action op Rolling Contacts 


At the annual meeting of the Association of Iron & Steel 
Mectric^ Engineers in September 1919 I presented a paper 
illustrating a line of magnetic contactors embodying improved 
arc rupturing means resulting from these investigations. This 
paper was printed in the Electric Journal in November 1919 and 
also in the Transaction of the Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers 
for that year. J will not repeat the details of these papers as 
they are a matter of record and can be examined by those 
interested in this branch of the art. 

^ Briefly described, the electric arc is an elastic conductor con¬ 
sisting of a core of ionized gases surrounded by a luminous 
gaseous envelope. The^ arc is ruptured by simultaneously 
lengthemng and cooling it. Every arc has a critical length on 
constant potential systems and will be ruptured if extended 
beyond this len^h. This critical length can be decreased bv 
artiflcial cooling. 

_ Mr. Tritle has brought out the advantages obtained by cooling 
the arc and a design of contactor utilizing this cooling effect. 

Ano^er form of mc box not only cools the arc but confines 
Mg within a smaller area of magnetic field. (See 


ing the. cooling. This copper will not form a part of tlio arc 
circuit until the two extreme points of the copper shield have 
become heated to the point where they will emit olectron.s and 
ions. By the time this condition has been renclKul the arc has 
been stretched to a very considerable length so that its energy 
density or heating effect is small and in many cases tiie c«;>pj)or 
shield is never heated sufliciently to form a termimd i)oint for 
the arc. 

If the arc box is enlarged, additional bai-riers or arc splitters 
may be introduced. These splitters may have copper shields on 
the tips if conditions warrant. The small contacM)rs oporat*.? 



Fig. 2 —^Variation in Arc CoNTotm on RorruniNo. 40 
Amperes, 250 Volts, Resistance Load. Max. 
Length = 20 In., 1000 KxpostiuEs i*eu Sec. 


satisfactorily without the copper tips and even in largo cnntactoi‘.s 
or those used on high volttigos only a very few arc splitters 
require copper shields. 

^When these arc splitters are properly designed and located 
they are not subjected to any more burning than other parts 
of the arc box. Refemng to Mr. Tritle’s illustration, Fig. 10. 
It IS conceivable that transient parallel arcs may be formed in 
eac compartment, but test data have shown that arcs in parallel 
wit out individual stabilizing means are exceedingly unstable, 
an it IS to be expected that one of these arcs will bo very quickly 
rons erred to the other chamber, thereby reducing the volume 
emciency of the arc box. 



T^s IS accomplished by an insulated barrier placed transverse 
to MO sl^am causing the mo to form a double loop so that 
Its len^h IS increased more rapidly than if this barrier or splitter 

In addition to stretching or lengthening the arc, this spUtter 
mterpos^ a ooolmg surface to the arc stream very shortly after 
the arc has formed. This is the most effective time to^begin 
eoohng beoauM of the high energy density per unit length of 

to the tip nearest the arc which very materially assists in inoreas- 


Ihe (hmensions of an mo box are determined by two major 
factors, the most important being the critical arc length at which 
second the approximate arc width. The 
ontooal length of the arc is illustrated by Pig. 3, taken with the 
high-speed camera. This shows the are from the time it is 
first formed until it has reached the critical length where it 

is then ruptured. The critical 
te^th of the Mos obtMned from test under normal conditions 

in Fig. 4 which gives the 
relation between the volts across the arc at the instant of rupture 
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aind the length of are at that time for various initial line ourrents. 
Inti-odueing various cooling agencies will shorten this critioai 
length.^ Fig. 6 shows the same conditions of ruptures ^ illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 3 except with the^iddition of a barrier transversed 
to the arc stream. This barrier functions both to cool the arc 



4—Arc Contour Rupturing 400 Amperes, 250 Volts. 
ISdAx, Length * 19,5 in., 1600 Exposures per Sec. Note 
Arc “Splitter” 


Any restricting means placed in the path of the arc stream 
will tend to create a back pressure and result in the accumulation 
of incandescent or conducting gases in the neighborhood of the 
contacts, therefore, an are box structure should be proportioned 
to give ample exit areas. The current density of the arc stream 
under atmospheric conditions is approximately 500 amperes per 
sq. in. It is, therefore, evident that if the width of the arc box 
is less than the normal diameter of the arc stream that this 
stream will be forced to assume approximately an elliptical 
shape. This will retard the exit of the are and its hot gases 
a®d augment the accumulation of conducting gases in the vi¬ 
cinity of the contacts. 

To summarize, the arc is ruptured by stretching to the critioai 
length. 

The rupturing capacity of a given arc box is increased by the 
use of splitters Figs. 6 and 7, due to: 

(a) The cpoling effect which decreases the critical arc length. 

(b) The confinement of a longer arc stream within the available 
magnetic field. 

The box width and position of barriers should be designed to 
permit the free exit of conducting gases to avoid arc reignition. 

B. G. Jamiesons The problem of interrupting a circuit, 
under load conditions particularly, is of comse a difficult one, 
and the extent to which this air rupturing may bo carried is a 


stream and to cause the formation of a double loop which 
deoreases the area of the arc shieldnecessary to ruptureanarcof a 
given critical length. An extreme development tf the arc 
splitter is shown in Fig. 6, whore three barriei's are employed. 
The illustration at the left shows the arc stream making initial 



Fig. 5 



contact with the sijlitters, and that at the right shows the appear¬ 
ance of the loops immediately prior to rupture. The photo¬ 
graph indicates that the three barriers have not been properly 
disposed to make the best use of the space. In locating bamers 
or are splitters in an arc box, care must be exercised to prevent 


Without Arc Splitter With Splitter 

Fia. 6 —Drawing op Contacts and Blow-Out Unit 
Showing Relative Paths op Arc 

the retention of incandescent gas and vapor close to the contacts. 
The effect of such confinenient of hot gases can be readily visu¬ 
alized by noting the contour of the inoandesceht gases in the 
vicinity of the contacts in this illustration. To minimize the 
liability of such accumulation of conducting gases it is desirable 
to provide as free an exit for such ^es as possible. 


■; A ■ , ■. B ' ‘ 

_ Fig. 7—A. Example op Contactor without Arc Splitter 
Opening Circuit under Heavy Overload. B. Same 
Contactor except Equipped with Arc Splitter. 

thing which will interest all of us. Of course, when We think of 
the application of this principle to indoor work, the first idea 
that strikes us is, “How much space can we afford the arc after 
it leaves these chutes, and how much danger is there of re- 
establishnaent of the circuh even after the chute haa been 
cleared?” The pictures given by the author Dieution the arc 
in one case as 43 x 28 in. If that is symmetricaffy disposed 
across three phases it at once brings to pur mind the necessity 
for doing something with these gases after they have left the 
chute. ■■ ■ ■ 

to some of the experiences to which the Commonwealth 
Edison Company have been subjected, the real serious part of 
the whole affair has been the taking care of the arc after it 
left the contacts.. A point in that connection which also sug¬ 
gests itself is that there has been a demand created by certain 
Mdgeheies for circuit breakers, more particularly d-c. perhaps, 
which will operate Within very limited areas or space contents. 
I^was talkmg with a Ddanufacturer who had been considering th e 
problem of buildi^ breakers of the capacity of 1500 amperes, 
low voltai^, and it was necessary to house these breakers, per- 
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haps build them so they could be mounted on 4-in. centers. I 
asked him if his difficulty lay in the disposal of the arc gases. 
He told me that much to his surprise the indications were that 
the disposition of the arc within that enclosed small space was 
a simple matter, there seemed to be some favorable tendencies 
of extinguishing the arc, or at least of preventing the re-establish¬ 
ment. So that the point I would like to make is that however 
efficient this device may be towards the excluding or expulsion 
of the gases from the point of their origin, to carry this to a 
successful final usage means perhaps a consideration of the 
disposal of the gases somewhat beyond the points indicated by 
the author. 

Also there is suggested in this type of circuit rupturing device 
the Question of effect of a passage of those gases past any working 
parts. I would expect, personally, that there would be con¬ 
siderable damage to parts. Perhaps the design of the breaker 
takes care of that, but if the breaker is used in a service where it 
is not convenient to make frequent renewals, it seems to me that 
more attention perhaps, or more emphasis might have been 
placed on the adequacy of the breaker with respect to that point. 

The paper by Sinclair affords us a somewhat definite measure 
of the forces and effects oi)eratmg and produced by certain 
measmed conditions; all operating men have probably 
experienced some of the untoward results, but they are always 
at a loss because they don’t know, or it is not convenient or 
easy to determine just what the forces were that produced the 
results, and that accurate measurement of cause and effect is a 
very ustful step in the determination of the design of apparatus 
of this sort. 

In our own Chicago experience we have had disconnecting 
switches blow open, not due to the displacement of the blade 
from the plane of the main conductor alone, but by reason, 
apparently, of the proximity of other conductors, and there is 
just a little question whether there isn’t a resulting effect which, 
in the case of three-phase alternating, at least has to be taken into* 
account. Looks have been destroyed when it wasn’t possible 
to account for their destruction by the ordinary explanations 
given in the paper. 

l^ght add, some years ago, in sort of an experimental attempt, 
we b^t soine disconnecting switches which were designed to oper¬ 
ate directly in the plane of the conductor or rather in the line of 
the conductor. This switch, if you wiU imagine a section of a 
conductor between two insulators removed and a couple of lugs 
put on the end of those conductors a,t a distance of 18 inches 
and a blade right in the center line of that conductor, you will 
have an idea of the comparison of the experimental 
device that we built. We went a little further. We split 
that bl^e and we caused it to operate with a scissors- 
l^e motion so that the two halves of the blade operating oppo¬ 
sitely presented no resultant unbalanced force, so far as the 
actuation of the device was concerned. Those switches have 
b^n m service for some years, and there have been no results 
that IS to say, no results which would give us any basis for the 
accuracy of that design. But it would seem as though if we 
want to get to an easier type of construction, that our difficultv is 
lessened as we approach the center line of the conductor. 

J. B. MacNeiUx The theory of the magnetic blow-out is a 
pxopy one to apply to switching equipment of any type where 

^ maximum extension of arc in a minimum ! 

of arcing and dis- 

Mowiw currents considerable , 

secured by simple relationships of the < 
c^nt parts and without the addition of blow-Jut s 

Juch a simple and effective relationship is obtained to ! 
ci^ut breate wher, the oontU. “ ttt I 

the^tank form a loop which giyes the positive blow-out effeet 
on heavy ourr^ts. Oh light Currents, where the blow-out effect i 

m ^equate for ^rupturing purposes the addition of blow-out c 
coils and ma^etic coils gives the desired result. It X bt J 


I interesting to note that the Westinghouse Co. has been working 
. for some time on the development of oil immersod switching 
t equipment with magnetic blow-outs to secure high speed rujj- 
3 turing of the arc on comparatively low current. This dov<*Iop- 
j ment will probably be published in the near future. 

Air switching using magnetic blow-outs will probably find a 
I* serious limitation in difficulties of insulation for high voltago.s. 
i It would appear that even at voltages of 12,000 to IS.OlX), the 
I insulation difficulties would become very considerable. This 
» difficulty would, of coxu’se be greater for oxitdoor applications 
than for indoor. Indoor applications of this principle will 
find some objection from the noise developed when rupturing an 
I are unless special provisions are made for reducing the same. 

: The Louis-Sinclair paper brings out very forcibly scnno 

features of past disconnecting switch practise which should bo 
avoided in the future and, therefore, paves the way for improve¬ 
ment in this field which is of considerable importance to operating 
companies as the concentrations of power become heavier. 

Given a lock which performs satisfactorily on short-eiionit 
currents, there is still the hazard that an operator may not 
completely close a switch in which ease the lock does not bocome 
effective. In this ease poor lock and good lock faro alike as the 
first short circuit that occurs blows the switch open if of sullieiont 
ma^itude. The switch shown in Pig, 22 (pago 275) of i,lie 
April Journal was developed to overcome this difficulty. 
The relationship of the leads to the switch and the blade is such 
that if the switch is not completely closed the force generate*! 
by the short circuit closes it more completely. A disadvantage 
of this switch is that the leads to and from it must not be looped 
in such a way as to neutralize the desired magnetic action. 

Switch locks have been developed to overcome the difficulty 
of an operator not latcliing the switch. The usual metlio*! is 
to have a lock in which the operator cannot removfs the hook 
stick until the switch has been completely latched. Such de¬ 
vices, however, while they have been on the market for several 
years have not become widely popular, as they can bo fooled 
by the use of a wrong hook stick. 

Supposing look difficulties have been disposed of, then* 
always remains the possibility with an ordinary hook stick typ«) 
of switch of an operator pulling the wrong switch with serious 
consequences. In some of the later high powered stations, 
tnerefore, remote control, gang operated switches, oporattel 
from the breaker aisle and properly inter-locked with the cir- 
cmt breaker mechanism have been used. Such switches genorally 
are self-locfeng by a toggle which goes over center in the closed 
position. Such switches seem to involve minimum risk to 
operators and maximum ease and speed in operation. TJio 
possibihty of trouble with such an arrangement is limitful to 
breakage of remote control linkage which is very remote. 

The development of the high speed oil circuit 
breaker is one which wiU take care of conditions whore wo want 
very lugh speed of interruption, as is the case in reducing the 
mductive effect of the short-circuit curaent. The difficulty 
we ^ probably have to overcome will be the minimum, current 
we can mterrupt; that is, whether the are will hang on with 

difficulty of conflni4 the ale 
to any specific structure such as a chute. On the high voltage tyne 
to get a matoial that wiU stand the high arc te^eratuL and 
still confine them is one of the difficult problems. 

H. L. WalW In connection with the use of locks vs 
switches the relative hazard might be illustrated by a practise 

s^tches^^cbT®”^ dfsconneeting 

iTnof ^"toutpotentialtransftmers 

we not so provided. We have never had any trouble with anv 
of these disconnecting switches on potential transformer circuits^ 
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transformer trouble this No. 14 conductor has acted as a fuse, 
the conductor has usually been completely vaporized simply 
leaving the enclosing envelope of insulation. No damage what¬ 
ever has been done either to* the switch or the cell structure 
or anything outside of the particular piece of apparatus in which 
the f aiilt developed. 

Liversidifet The results which have been presented 
covering the investigation of the performance of disconnecting 
switches under high-current stresses bring out some very inter¬ 
esting facts, particularly in reference to the resulting 
stresses which are imposed upon the entire switch combination. 
Certainly the tests made under actual current conditions aid very 
materially in visualizing actual performance, and it is interesting 
to note that many of the results obtained check very closely 
with values obtained by calculation. It is unfortunate, however, 
that in the combination of the various elements malnTig up the 
completed switch, further consideration was not given to certain 
factors which, based on the performance recorded in the paper, 
must be regarded as variables, and because of this, the results— 
so far as they apply to separate parts of the combination, can 
hardly be regarded as conclusive. 

It is evident from the report that the high-current tests on 
switches were instituted with the idea of determining the charac¬ 
teristic performance of switch combinations, as used in one 
particular system. However, as these tests proceeded, it would 
appear from the report that the performance of switch combina¬ 
tions taken more or less at random, was used as a basis for 
establishing the characteristics of various specifio designs of 
switches. ' 

In analyzing any switch test of this nature, consideration 
must bo given to a combination of (a) the switch, including 
the blade and contacts; (b) the switch lock; (o) insulators with 
their fittings; and (d) the insulator base. 

Since the combination of the different parts making up the 
switch bears a very definite relation to switch performance 
under conditions of the character imposed by these tests, it is 
clear that any conclusions which are drawn as the result of 
such performance must be based upon a correct knowledge of 
the design and characteristics of the switch in relation to the 
duty for which it was intended. It is evident that a light-duty 
combination which was reinforced by a notched blade so arranged 
as to act as a tie across the tops of the insulator-supports would 
show better results than another light-duty combination which 
was not provided with this reinforcement. On the other hand, 
a combination of switch, insulator and base designed for high 
mechanical strains, and of comparatively rigid construction, 
would, if correctly designed, require no bracing to prevent 
spreading, and the performance would be largely a question of 
look design. Under such conditions, therefore, stresses imposed 
on various combinations of switch and lock would be largely a 
matter of resisting the outward thrust of the blade alone. 

In looking over the report, it is quite evident that the various 
switches which were tested showed a random selection of looks, 
insulators and bases, and in combinations, which, under certain 
tests, gave rather misleading results. As an example, if switches 
reported as Makes D and F and shown in Figs. 29 and 31, had 
been mounted on insulators designed for the duty which was 
imposed upon them, the results so far as the effectiveness of 
the look is concerned would, undoubtedly, havebeeu far different. 
The conclusions which have been drawn by the authors, there¬ 
fore, and which refer particularly to the operation of switch 
locks, cannot be regarded as conclusive insofar as the perform¬ 
ance of different types of locks is concerned. In commenting 
upon locks of Make F, the authors state that this particular 
lock proved to be rather inferior and blew open at relatively 
low currents. An examination of this switch combination would 
indicate that this type of lock is designed primarily for use on a 
rigid type of insulating support and base. Where the amount 
of energy is very limited, a light-duty type of equipment is 
fmmished; and where the forces are heavier, the insulator design 


and base are proportionately increased, always with a factor 
of safety sufficient to prevent any movement of the insulators, 
and, in this manner, positively prevent any relative movement 
which wotdd affect the operation of the lock. In the particular 
test cited, a light-duty combination which was not designed for 
such expulsion forces, was used. While the lock did not open 
because of any electrical strains, it was forced open by reason 
of the spreading of the insulators, and the bending of the fiat 
steel plate insulator base. What was actually tested, therefore, 
was not the lock but the insulators, and this seems to have been 
the case in quite a few of the tests recorded. On this particular 
test, the use of the notched blade furnished under certain 
requirements, in combination with the light-duty insulator, 
would quite likely have given the true performance of the 
lock alone. 

The writer trusts, therefore, that the authors will continue 
the work which they have started and inaugurate , a second 
series of tests with the idea of eliminatii^ the variables included 
in this first series, so that the performance of looks,—^which 
was evidently one of the principal reasons for instituting the 
tests—^may be investigated under the exact conditions for which 
the combinations have been designed. Unless such tests are 
carried to a conclusion, it is felt that quite erroneous im¬ 
pressions covering the relative performance of various makes 
of locks and switch combinations may be secured. 

H. B. Dwidhtt The method of testing disconnecting switches 
used by Messrs. Louis and Sinclair is very practical and should 
be of the greatest value in improving the design of such switches. 
As in the tests made by Mr. Torchio and described in the 
Journal of the A. I. E. E. of February, 1921, the disconnecting 
switches were not subjected to a laboratory test, nor to an imi¬ 
tation of operating conditions, but they were made to carry 
actual full-size short-circuit currents from large generators. 
Since the most exacting duty required of disconnecting switches 
is to carry short-circuit currents, weaknesses or improvements 
in design disclosed by such tests may be trusted in forming a 
judgment of the relative value of different designs. 

While the final criterion of the value of a design of a disconnect¬ 
ing switch is its performance under actual short-circuit conditions, 
calculated values of forces are useful in correlating test results, 
and in pre-determining the operation of the switch when it is 
not practicable to make fuU size tests. This is also true of the 
effect of the neighboring parts of the circuit, one or two cases 
of which were tested by Messrs. Louis and Sinclair. Many 
different forms of circuit may arise in practise, and comparisons 
between them can usually be made by calculation, using the 
methods, and in many oases the partial formulas, of the complete 
paper by the writer in the 1920 Trans actions. 

These methods of calculation and partial formulas can be 
used also for calculating the force at each point of the switch 
supports, tending to move the insulators apart in a direction 
parallel to the switch blade, as described by Messrs. Louis and 
Sinclair. 

The comparison between the measured force and the calculated 
force given in connection with Fig. 6, by which they differ by 11 
per cent shows very satisfactory agreement between test and 
calculation, considering the nature of the test measurement and 
of the problem calculated. While the currents in the parallel 
parts of the jaw would tend to squeeze the jaws together and 
increase the friction, the explosive action of metal vapor or oil 
vapor in the jaw would tend to decrease the friction, even if 
it did not force the jaws apart as in Fig. 4. The authors state 
that “in most oases when the switch blew open the break jaws 
spread apart.” It would be expected that this action would 
be inore pronounced when a look is used, since heavier currents 
would fiow at the time of opening than would fiow if no lock were 
used. 

H. R. Woodrow: The paper by Messrs. Louis and Sinclair 
bring out two points which I would like to emphasize. One 
is the effect of the circuit external to the disconnecting switch 
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on the electromagnetic forces on the disconneotiiig switch. 
It is therefore, of paramount iinportaueo that tho o iterating 
engineer or the consulting engineer taike into aiccount tho euii- 
ductors leading away from or in pro.ximity to tho diseoniu'cting 
s\\dtoh, in detei’inining the forces on tho switches. 

The second feature is pulling stresses produced Jit the clips 
of the disconnecting switch, which tend to pull tho switch in two. 
This makes it desirable to hav'o tho looking <lovico constructod 
in such a way as to counteract tho forces pi*oduc(Hl in lino with 
the switch, as well as the opening force. 







/ 
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Fio. 8"~Rkcoud op Change in Auc Diametek, Auc Vowagk 
Arc Current, on RunTtruiNo 2(50 Ampeukh 2r)t)Vor.T8. Vkii- 
TiOAL Carbon BLiscTuaDK.s. 


3 . C. Banks I would like to ask Mr. Tritio wliat tho clutncos 
are of developing his switches for out-door iiso? I am afrniti 
that many of tho operators will bo somewhat hesitant Jibont 
putting switches which produce larges arcs indoors at tho .statimis, 
but if they could bo put outside, where more si>a«o would be 
available, it would he a very valuable feature. 

O. H. Eschholzt Mr. James has referred to two imporl,unt 
characteristics of the arc during tho period of rui)l.ur<s, i. 
the critical or unstablo arc length and tho ar< 3 a of cross sisction 
of arc stream, that merit further comment. 


The critical arc length on rupturing a direct (8urr<snt supplying 
energy to a resistance load is a function of tho lints eumsnt as 
well as of the voltage at rupture. For large initial current values 
it may be computed by assuming one inch length ptsr 22 vtjRs 
of the line or surge voltage. With tho critical length tsf arc 
approximated, the contour of the magnetic field may bo chosen 
to assure the application of a positive directional forces on this 
arc stream until rupture occurs. 

The selection of arc chute width, location of splitters or barrlors 
and method of breaker ventilation, are determined ohiolly by 
the area of the arc stream section. A narrow arc clintis ami im¬ 
proper barrier positioning may result in rapid switch deprecia¬ 
tion, noisy break and (sxcessivo arc duration due to are rts- 
ignitions resulting from the trapping of largo incandaseoiit 
gaseous masses near the breaker contacts. 


Although the exact determination of the arc stream sisctioii 
is not necessary, some conception of its order of magnitude is 
essential. Through the use of an ingenious optical .sysbsin 
devised by J. W. Logg, simultaneous records of are vidlage, 
are current, and approximate arc width, as shown in Fig. S, 
were secured. Although tho sensitized film is aflTeotod by botli 
the wave length and intensity of tlie radiated isnorgy, it was 
possible, by the inspection of numerous films, and tlio known 
performance of various structures, to arrive at a working value 
of arc stream diam^r. This was found to be roughly in inches, 

p « 2 i -h 0.046 V/, where t is the thickness of arc envelope 
m inches and 7 the initial line current. 

,,employing too narrow an arc box, or of confining 
the incandescent gases near the contacts, on arc rupture oharuc- 
tenstios IS shown in Figs. 9 and 10. For mo.st purposes it was 
found conyementto determine the arc core section by assuming 
a current density of 600 amperes per square inch ami an envelope 

^ ^ depending upon the m.4- 

current and the applied voltage. 

. VYith the development of similar fuiidamontaldataaiidknowl- 
go 0 operating principles, it has been found po.ssiblc to 


e.\|:e{ld tilts field as well as fo plaei? {he <!• .tno *1 Uiatnu ?it 
blowout bn'alvttr.s ots a similar plane wilb fba? »*f tuh* r » U s-'vi tc .1 
apparatus. 1 am therefore its lieasly ats-iird Mr rsiti.' 

couelii.sioiis that the limiiing values of easrntS asfd .mM 
that may be .siiecessfully rupturtul in uir h.tvi^ n>u bo ». i. ju b, i 
by .servic(‘ risfiuin.*ments. 

Jm F. TrRlet 1 wish to thank M r, .lam* N f'* 1 'lti'( veri tIi«--a; 
tsoutrihutious to the subjeet. huviltg iu mitul patLealtrlv Ms 
.lumiesoiiV; I’s'iiiarks on the d*’;draliili!> »«f rupturaej' de » a?, 
in the .smallest possibh) spaeo, li setun-i ?♦* hh’ Itsid any 4 * ', 
or combination «»i’ thfvieerj whieh help s in ‘ neP* ; 

advances the art. 

Tim are hurriisr plaesul tran-iter^e f.» the are sseijn, d* . rji . ! 
by Mr. Janies, eertaiuly i‘Ui-*s *l**wu fin hiooims* *4 v;.i; 

increases the niplliring eapaeily of a ipten ♦!* .{inj, VV. 
maths tests on are barrier.^ of fhis kiml oml ** 55 ? r* 

Ie.ss cheeked Mr. JaiiU”.* resultti. Jlnwi*',*?-, '.'.Inn 
high power eirenils at litlfi. I.-itKl, ami fioiii ' » 

laintH] materially better fr<*m th*. ai»' : tJ.i,':* ,, 

whieh split tin* are into a plurality of mnbiple t ou?^** ?*<! i .eyie; 

Of cour.se, tin* nnnibt<r <ir are viiipjire , i.a.' plie* i ierd 
of the shitst must be pro|)ei'ly proj«oi (iom d fo* ( p ,:-? 
tlesign NO as t*» provi<l«* for tin* ii'xit of fie; m.a*,iis;ej;u 'Im 

attnmliiig htit g;ist‘.<. We eonrbler it ut« jolvonfurn- to ha:o 



' T rtOIATOl.N 


Alto NoiHi; ON Rt?n U«INt{ m> (Mm \ t.» If*, rei .IKT- 

Anch Load, in a AlAievimt; Ri.tiW’iorr Fifj,,}*, 

A ami Arts ittroimii ei'tifer t*f are t«i» 

// oml 71- Arc ftiiphiEiUK aKida».t wail of are 

Tim Mwltch nolMis liiieiwity was uppfnstittjifrp, r* eortl.d ».v *»» Mtim? th^ 
osclllOBratililts record of reslMaiire variation iti s» »o,,ie*L« .,r 

mitsphone traawiilf icr. u|iou tim iiap.„.f »,r 11 „ m i*' mm -i 

that this current and volfjwtj tshmiKeM In a j,r* „„il. ovalar. in H 
Imth iwtsUlam at moderafely hlali fnitmeaeies. 
tt rlppliiK or uaritm nolH., In ii having hlKla r im,.«*.»» „,„i i, 
mows mutTii;il itmiml In .* 1 . 


wudth of the arc Im..v *:,r the fJols less Hnir» the imrmnl dbs«».lr.r 
of this arc at ream, us IhiH urraugemeid forees f h» are »tr. fi> 
take an olliptical .shajie, thus giving ih*. nmxiootm mru m CHn- 
tact wuth tile lu c chute shies for etioliiig ♦ fftssf, 

Our testK imlicatc, thut as Urn normal ero-s e*, e!too of Hn-. 
atrisjim ia rtuluced tin, arc resintanci* h iner. «,.«♦ .I »?,.! 
tins crilictd «r« length is reibieeil. When the are ..oppo cor 
plates and mimnv slots are useil, we cun msshmm- ift nf «i 

volts per inch length of arc rather than ihe figure .if 22 mltx 
nmntiomid by Mr. Emdiol/. 

liogarding the instalnllty of llie traiisieuf, pariilh l arct il 
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lustrated an Fig. 10 of the paper, it is tnie that these ares are The design shown in Fig. 14, is arranged for both cam opera- 
unstable, but photographs taken looking into all the slots tidn and for remote control by means of a solenoid so that it 
distinctly show the hot vapors coming out of all of them, particu- would be suitable for this kind of an installation or for mounting 
larly when rupturing heavy currents. We have not been able on galleries in the main station at a distance from the operator, 
to me^ure the exact distribution of current, and it is probable C. T. Sinclair We realize the short-comings and incom- 
1 ^Pture of the circuit takes place in one slot. The pleteness of our tests, particularly with regard to the effect of 
other slots and suppressor plates, however, are effective in ab- return conductors on adjacent switches carrying short-circuit 
sorbu^ energy from the circuit when the arc stream current currents. For example, our tests in only one or two instances 

T concerned with the effect of an adjacent conductor, as 

Mr. Jamieson commented on the space required for rupturing explained in the description relative to Pig. 5. But where we 
the circuit with this ah break device. I agree that the amount have three disconnecting switches located in compartments 
of space, 43 by 28 inches, appears rather large. However, this relatively close together, it is evident that a short circuit be- 
p^icular contactor was really designed for a lower voltage, tween phases will produce forces, as Mr. Woodrow and Mr. 
V 7® started out we had in mind rupturing only Jamieson brought out, on the other switches which will mutually 

about 2500 volts, and something like 1500 to 2000 amperes, react on one another. The nature of the short circuit will 
As the tests developed, we found we were able to rupture a great determine the ph se displacement of the several currents involved 
deal more power than that. If the arc chute had been designed and consequently any calculation would have to take this dis- 
especially for the higher voltage and current, the amount of placement into consideration. 

vapor outside of the are chute could have been very materially I was very much interested in the switch described by Mr. 

Jamieson which is apparently 
very similar in principle to Mr. 
Rickett’s switch; that is, a switch 
in which the current passes 
straight through the conducting 
elements. In Pig. 32 in the paper 
is shown a cam lock switch which 
was designed by P T. Leilich of 
Baltimore. This switch was con¬ 
structed partially to take care of 
the difficulty as outlined by Mr. 
MacNeill, that the operator might 
not close the switch far enough 
to cause it to lock; in case this 
switch is even partially closed 
the cam lock will hold effectively. 



Fig. 10—Abo Re-Ignitions 

Arc rupture characterisUca of an experimental switch under nn ndltlo na 
causing pocketing of Incandescent, conducting gases in region of contacts. 
Note aro stream development and the two subsoqu<mt arc re-ignltlons at 
the contacts shown both in the oscillographic and photographic records. 


The tests on this switch are un¬ 
fortunately, not complete. 

Regarding the criticism of Mr. 
Liversidge, I would like to say 
this: that the authors attempted 


decreased. Pig. 24 is more nearly illustrative of normal conditions. 
In this test 5000 volts and 2300 amperes were ruptured, and the 
luminous vapors came out only four inches. In addition, it is 
possible to put covers over the front of the arc chute so as to 
direct the vapors. For instance, on a three-phase circuit you 
can direct the vapors from one phase up, the second phase out 
and the third phase down so as to practically eliminate the 
danger of short circuits between phases. Regarding the effect 
of the passage of the gases through the arc chute, It is quite 
possible to design both the arcing horns and the arc chutes side 
to have a very long life. The arc is moved through the arc chute 
so quickly that it doesn’t have time to rapidly erode or bum away 
any one particular spot. One of the outstanding advantages 
of the air break contactor is the large number of short circuits 
or heavy currents which may be successively ruptured without 
attention to the are chutes and cun*ent carrying parts. 

Mr. Trombetta asked about the progress of development 
work to decrease the amount of gases. The arc suppressor 
plates, arc barriers and the arrangement described by Mr. 
Creighton are the most effective means that I Imow of. 

Regarding the effect of inductance and speed of rupture on the 
length of the arc, inductance increases the arc voltage, so that 
necessarily in rupturing an inductive circuit a much longer arc 
results than from a non inductive circuit. I don’t know that 
there is any particular relation between speed of rupture and 
arc length. 

Mr. Bank inquired about the chances for outdoor installations. 
The type of contactor described has all the parts exposed, and 
for outdoor service it would be necessary to provide a switch 



to bring out these very points, 
in this paper, that the combination of lock, switch and 
insulators is of paramount importance. This is simply another 
illustration of the fact that a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, and apparently in the switch referred to by Mr. Liversidge, 
the weakest link is in the insulator and mounting. I the 

reference is to Fig. 31, which is a switch that was submitted to 
us for test by a manufacturer. We requested that the manu¬ 
facturer send us a syvitoh ynth. heavy duty insvlatora. Not being 
familiar with this particular manufacturer’s design, we could 
only assume that we had received the switch with insulators as 
requested by us and as specified by them. 

H. C. Louis: I would like to accentuate the fact that it is 
not our intention in this paper to criticise for the sake of con¬ 
demnation any particular designs or makes of disconnecting 
switches but to impress on manufacturers and operating com¬ 
panies the importance of understanding and taking care of the 
various factors involved. Mr. .Liversidge in his discussion has 
stated that the performance under our tests of a certain look was 
not due to the design of the look itself but to other circumstances. 
This is another example of the necessity of considering all factors 
involved, which as an operating man, I can appreciate very 
much. 

A piece of apparatus is installed, designed and expected to do 
certain things; it.fails to do so, perhaps due to secondary effects, 
not previously realized; the operating company suffers severe 
inconveniences and losses, and the manufacturer may be com¬ 
pelled to change it. So, therefore, it seems that if such facts as 
are brought out in this paper are not taken as merely adverse 
critcism but as an intended help, for all concerned, both man- 
faoturer and user will be benefited. 















The Physical Nature of the Electrical Breakdown of 

Solid Dielectrics 

BY KARL WILLY WAGNER 

Telegrapheii'Technisches Reichsant, Berlin 


HILE the physical phenomena in connection 
with the electrical rupture of gaseous insulatom 
have been thoroughly investigated by J. J. 
Thomson, J. Stark, J. Townsend, J. B. Whitehead, 
F. W, Peek, Jr,, and many others, the nature of the 
breakdown in solid and liquid insulating materials has 
up till now remained in complete obscurity. 

According to the prevailing opinion the rupture takes 
place at the moment when the density of the electrical 
field exceeds a certain limit at any point in the insulator. 
This is called the electrical strength of the material and 
is based on a reasoning analogous to that which gave 
rise to the theory of mechanical resistance against a 
breakdown. 

However, there are recorded observations about the 
rupture of insulating materials which one is unable to 
reconcile with the general opinion that the rupture 
takes place as soon as the electric field strength exceeds 
the critical point. I made such an observation during 
the year 1905, and as it made me at that time doubt the 
correctness of the existing theories I shall endeavor to 
discuss it here. 

Fig. 1 shows the cross-section of a concentric cable. 
A number of these cables, with various ratios of i2 to r, 
that is the ratio of the outside diameter of the insulation 
to the inside diameter, were measured for breakdown 
voltage. From this the maximum field density E, 



existing along the radius r was calculated. The result 
was that as long as the ratio R: r did not exceed a 
certain limit, approximately 2, the maximum field 
density was equal to that which existed when rupture 
took place on flat plates of the same material, namely 
E = 10,000 volts per mm. For large values of 
K to r, howler, the rupture took place after E had in¬ 
creased to about 16,000 volts per mm. 

Some one immediately suggested as an explanation 
that the inner layers of the insulation had been ruptured 

Presetted ai ike A. 7. E. E. Spnng Convention, Chicago, III, 
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after E had exceeded 10,000 volts, and that as a result 
the diameter of the conductor had in effect increased 
from r to ri, with a consequent decrease in the maxi¬ 
mum field density even while the tension remains the 
same.^ 

In order to test this assumption a cable-section was 
subjected a certain length of time to a tension nearly 
reaching the limit, so that at least the inner part 
of the insulation from r to ri, was subjected during this 
period to a field density far in excess of the rupture 
limit. Then the paper insulation was unwound till 
the supposedly ruptured part from r tori was reached. 
What remained of the cable section was then provided 
with a metal cylinder, and subjected to an electrical 
tension. The test showed it to be perfectly intact 
and it ruptured only at the normal limit, (10,000 volts 
per mm.). It was thereby proved that such a material 
can be subjected without disadvantage to an electrical 
field density far above the normal.^ This one and other 
tests show, therefore, that the analogy generally as¬ 
sumed between electrical and mechanical strength does 
not exist. Moreover I dare claim that this assumed 
analogy has not in the least promoted a clear under¬ 
standing of the electrical phenomena; on the contrary 
it has been an obstacle in the way of understanding 
the true nature of things. 

I observed during the numerous rupture tests which 
I conducted some years previously that the material 
prior to rupture heated up considerably in some places, 
while other parts remained comparatively cool, and 
that the rupture always took place at such a spot after 
it had become hot. If the current is interrupted before 
the rupture has taken place, and the heated spot is 
examined after cooling down, it is found that the electri¬ 
cal qualities of this spot do not differ materially from 
the spots which remained cooler. 

Why then does the rupture occur at the heated spot? 

It is a well known fact that the resistance of the 
insulation decreases rapidly with increasing tempera¬ 
ture. The hot spots therefore take up a larger current 
than the adjoining cooler spots, which are subjected to 
the same tension. It is evident that the hot places 
receive more energy than the cooler ones, with the result 
that Ihe temperature difference further increases. It 
is easy from this to picture that at a certain tension an 

1. Sinailar experiments were iindertaken later by M. Klein, 
E. T. Z. 1913 p, 851. 

2. A. Russel, in a paper in the Journal of the I. E. E., 
Vol. 40, 1907, p. 6 has developed a theory based upon the same 
assumption. 
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unbalanced condition takes place, and the hottest spot 
finally burns. 

This is my theory of the physical occurrences at 
electrical ruptures of solid insulators. 

It could be said that although this analysis is appar¬ 
ently simple, at first it seemed difficult to draw com¬ 
prehensive conclusions as to the occurrence of ruptures 
depending on various factors. However, this did prove 
possible, and I will show in the appendix how by making 
certain simple assumptions this proved to be the case. 

For the present time I wish to point out only the 
general lines of the theory and the most important 



A’‘Spot with higher conductivity 
Fig. 2 


conclusions drawn from it, and at the same time to 
show in just what manner I have endeavored to disclose 
the nature of the rupture phenomena by experiment. 
The work is not as yet concluded, but the data already 
obtained are sufficient to support the conception repre¬ 
sented in this paper. 

Take a plate P of insulating material (Fig. 2) pro¬ 
vided on both sides with electrodes. This plate will 
not possess the same electric conductivity all through its 
section, but on the contrary, due to the lack of hom- 
geneity in the material the conductivity will be higher 
in some places than others. Let A be such a place. 



Fig. 3 


Curve 1 may represent the original distribution of 
conductivity in the plate section. Subject the plate 
now to a certain potential, and a current will traverse 
the plate. The current density will be a little higher 
in A than elsewhere. The insulating plate is heat^ by 
the current, and to a larger degree in A than elsewhere. 
Now as the conductivity increases directly with increas¬ 
ing temperature, the conductivity distribution of the 
plate under electrical tension, will be represented by 
curve 2. Note the increase at A over curve 1. If, at 
the increased temperature at A, the heat conducted to 


OF SOLID DIELECTRICS 2Sf> 

the surroundings of A is equal to the heat created in A, 
curve 2 will remain stable. If the opposite is true, then 
the curve will become still more pointed. This also 
may happen, (curve 2 representing a stable distribution) 
if the electrical tension V is increased (cuive 3). Finally 
. a condition occurs represented by curve 4, during 
which the created heat grows faster than the heat con¬ 
ducted to cooler parts, and the temperature grows more 
and more rapidly and similarly the conductivity, and 
the current, until the rupture takes place at A. 

The above leads to consideration of a thin thread of 
the insulating material. 

The initial resistance of the thread may he R. As 
long as the voltage V remains small, the heating ac¬ 
cording to Joules law remains small and the resistance 
constant. 

The current voltage characteristics (Fig. 3) are thus a 
straight line 0 T. With increasing tension the thread 
heats up and the resistance decreases, consequently the 
current increases more rapidly in proportion to the 
tension. Finally a point will be reached when the 
resistance decreases further, without a corresponding 
increase in the voltage. This is the rupture point and 
the voltage y„, is the breakdown voltage. 



useiess useful 

Fig. 4 

It is easy to determine by experiment the character¬ 
istics up to point A. The portion above A represents 
the unstable condition, and this is passed at an immense 
speed and can therefore not be observed. 

After I had made the above analysis, I was, of course, 
tempted to make an experimental test. At first I could 
see no possible way of determining the portion of the 
curve above A. Other work took up my time and 
interest and it was not until I began investigations on 
the nature of dielectric losses and their laws, that my 
attention was again directed to the rupture problem. 
In 1914 when these investigations were concluded^ I 
found time to experiment again with the rupture 
phenomena. 

I had previously tried to disclose the characteristics 
of the curve above A by means of connecting a high 

3. The theory of imperfeot dielectrics, “Aimalen der Physik, 
Vol. 40, 1913, p. 817. “Dielectric Viscosity,” Elektrotechn. 
Zeitschr. 1913, p. 1279. “Explanation of the Dielectric After- 
Effect according to “Maxwell’s Theory,” Archiv. /. Elektnt- 
technik, Vol. 2, 1914, p. 371. Didectric properties of some 
insulating materiais,” Archiv. /. Elektrotechnik, Vol, 3, 1914, 
p. 67. 
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resistance in circuit with the plate of insulating material 
fFig. 4, at the left.) 

I hoped that this resistance would perform in a man¬ 
ner similar to the stabilizing resistances of electric arcs, 
and thus allow an observation of the points of the curve 
above A. This, however, proved futile. 

Even when using very high resistances and corres¬ 
ponding high tensions Vo, it was impossible to reach 
beyond point A. Always a complete rupture took 
place, as soon as A was reached. 

The following explanation was found for this unexpec¬ 
ted result: 

The insulating body with its two metal electrodes 
forms a small plate condenser. 

At point A, where the insulating material begins to 
give way, an amount of energy 1/2 CVJ is stored in 
this condenser, C being the capacity of the condenser. 
This stored energy jumps at once at the weak spot and 
feeds during a short time a much stronger current than 
the ordinary source of current, could supply over the 
resistance. 

In other words the energy required for rupture i. e., 
local burning, is supplied by the electrical field energy 
of the condenser. I found the following way out of 
this difliculty. 

The resistance should form part of the electrode it¬ 
self, L e., make the latter of poorly conducting material. 
The best material would be such as to lead the current 
only in one direction through the electrode that is in 
the direction of the arrow (Fig. 4, at the right). With 
such an electrode each thread of the material would be 
fed with current independently of all others through a 
constant resistance. 

The cuirent supply of a weak thread, could not come 
from adjoining parts, as occurs with metallic electrodes 
just before rupture. 

The material which, most nearly meets the desired 
specification, is wood although it is not quite perfect. 
Its conductivity across the grain is not zero, but it is 
considerably smaller than in the direction of the grain. 

By means of impregnation and the choice of suitable 
kinds of wood the required range of resistances can be 
procured. 


The difference of the tensions read for the same cur¬ 
rent in both cases is the tension of the insulating plate 
P belonging to this current. 

As source of current we used partly a rectifier fed 
with 500 cycles alternating current, and partly an 
electrostatic induction machine. 

In order to avoid using too high tensions, V, the 
insulating material was tested in the form of thin plates 
(in some cases down to a few hundredths of a millimeter). 
The tests covered so far include different kinds of paper. 



oiled paper, paraffined paper, gutta percha, vulcanized 
rubber, cellon and similar materials, glass and mica. 

Due to lack of space, I can give only a short report 
of the tests. Therefore, I shall confine myself to a 
description of the most important results in general. 

In Mg. 5 there are represented the breakdown charac- 
tenstics of two different kinds of glass (lead glass and high- 
melting glass). Fig. 6 shows the characteristic of mica; 
Mg. 7, those of cellon (two plates of different thickness); 
Mg. 8, that of another product manufactured from 



Thus, m the beginning of 1914, it was possible, after 
overcoming several experimental difficulties, to plot 
curves for the rupture characteristics of different kinds 
of paper, gutta percha and rubber. They showed the 
^ected form of Fig. 3. Unfortunately the experiments 
had to be discontinued when the war broke out and 
could not be resumed until 1919. Since then I have 
b^ pciously assisted by Messrs. Stahl, KupfmuUer, 
Mitzel, Dr. Dieterle and Ludwig in carrying out the 
experimental work. 

^ The method of recording the characteristics was as 
follows: 

_ The y r^es were taken with the arrangement 
shoym in (Fig. 4, at the right) both with the wood 

electrode alone and with plate P inserted. 


cellulose. In the latter case, the wooden electrode h 
b^n covered with tinfoil. This experiment therefi 
relates to an arrangement as represented at the left 
Mg. 4. According to the remarks formerly made, 
observe the current suddenly increasing as soon as t 
breakdown voltage Vm is reached, while the tensi 
diminishes to a small fraction. A hole burnt into t 

inspection after the experimei 
The following statement has been proved to be 
general validity: 

The rupture voltage is in direct proportion to tke thic 
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?im of the tested material and imiependent of the size of 
the plate. 

As an example, the data from a series of tests with 
gutta percha are shown in Fig. 9. 

Of course, the particular characteristics of different 
samples of the same material do not coincide exactly 
due to the lack of homogeneity of any dielectric, and 
therefoi'e the preceding statement relates to the mean 
voltage obtained from a number of equal tests. 

When testing for iniptures with the usual metallic 
electrodes, the rupture voltage, as we know, grows 


On the other hand if the characteristic is taken for 
the firet time up to a point B, below the maximum, and 
then down again, the two characteristics practically 
come together. (Fig. 10, at the right). The fact that 
they do not cover each other entirely, demonstrates that 
several particularly bad spots had already undergone 
damage during the rising curve. 

The characteristic shown in Fig. 11, relating to a thin 
sheet of vulcanized rubber may be taken as an example, 
representing the case just mentioned. 



slower than proportional to the thickness of the plates. 
This results from the distortion of the dielectric field on 
the .edges of the plates. On the other hand with the 
met,hod herein described the edge effect has very little 
influence, because the current flowing at the edges is 
only a very small portion of the total current, plotted in 
the characteristic curve. 

If the characteristic curve of a transparent material 
m carried on to currents beyond the rupture point, and 
the material is inspected under a magnifying glass or a 
microscope, it is often found disturbed at a large number 


6 Ah ^ Dielectric manufactured 
\/fv„ - 6.SHV s from cellulose 

I <f = 0.07mm > 

J r ‘■5cm-' 
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Wooden electrode covered with tinfoil 


Fia. 8 



The hump on the characteristic curve of oiled paper 
(Pig. 12) is by no means due to an error in the test, but 
has been regularly observed with numerous tests with 
the said dielectric if the whole of the characteristic 
curve was passed in a short time. If, on the contrary, 
the characteristics were taken slowly the regular shape 
was obtained as represented by the dotted curve in 
Pig. 12. 

With most of the glasses the rising branch of the 
characteristic does coincide with the descending 
branch (see Fig. 5). In such cases the characteristic 

I 


LZli 

Breakdown limit 

passed not reached 

Pia. 10 



of points and rendered dull. The characteristic ob¬ 
tained is therefore, the mean characteristic of all these 
^'spoiled” paths. It may be understood that the 
material at these places has been spoiled by excessive 
current. When decreasing the tension from point B 
downward (Fig. 10 , at the left), the curve 2 is obtained. 
This curve however^ contains also the current of those 
paths, which were heated only and thus made better 

conductors, but not burnt. 

By waiting until the material has cooled off, and then 
again taking the characteristics, curve 3 is obtained. 


curve may be passed several times up to points far 
beyond the rupture point without doing any damage 
to the dielectric. Part of the glass plates cracked when 
some point of the curve beyond the breakdown voltage 
was reached; that was obviously due to overheating of 
particular spots of the plates. 

Asa result of the lack of homogeneity of the material, 
the rupture voltage determined as usual with metcdlic 
electrodes is evidently depending on the electrode area. 
Each rupture test only gives the rupture voltage of the 
worst spot of the tested sample. 
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If the same number of tests is made on small and large 
areas, the chances of finding bad spots in the latter case 
is greater, and consequently with large areas a lower 
mean value of rupture tension is arrived at. 

Geweeke & Krukowski^ have proved the correctness 
of this assertion. They made n times as many tests 
with small electrodes of area/as with large electrodes of 
area n X f ; then they took from each series of n succes¬ 
sive tests with small areas the lowest rupture voltage. 
The mean value of all these minimum voltages was 
found equal to the mean value of all the rupture voltages 
with large areas. 


briefly give my considerations and the conclusions 
derived. 

If we increase the voltage slowly so that thennic 
equilibrium is maintained in the material, the electrical 
energy delivered to oneUbre R P must equal the amount 
of . heat energy per second conducted from that fibre to 
the cooler surrounding parts of the material. 

If we know the relation of the resistance R of the fibre 
to the temperature, we are able to calculate the charac¬ 
teristic current-potential curve of the fibre (V = func¬ 
tion of I) by means of the mentioned equilibration con¬ 
dition. 



Pig. 11 * Pig. 13 


I repeated these tests together with Mr. Stahl and 
found the same results. Mr. Stahl worked out a 
method of calculation, to determine the mean rupture 
voltage for any larger area from the distribution curve 
of the rupture voltages with small areas. Mr. Stahl’s 
method is based upon the calculation of probabilities, 
and his results were also found in conformity with the 
test results. With the wood electrode test the mean 
br^kdown voltage is determined, and this, of course, 
is independent of the area of electrodes except perhaps 
for very small areas. 


It is well known that the resistance of insulating 
material decreases rapidly with increasing temperature, 
and that we c^ easily express this relation through 
some exponential or other function of the temperature. 

With these and similar assumptions I have succeeded 
in calculating the characteristics of a material I. E., to 
determine the curve by means of the electrical and 
thermal constants of the material. 

It IS remarkable that the result of these calculations 
and the considerations mentioned further on depend 



— Tension incpesed slowly 
—more quickly 


Pig, 12 



Breakdown time Rise of current 
Pig. 14 


It append desirable to follow through mathemati- 
^y the thought that an insulating plate is ruptured 
by the overheating of the material caused by the current 
flo^mg through a weak spot. It could be hoped to find 
m this way certain relations which could be tested 
experimentally. 

, I do not wish to take up much of your time by pro- 
duemg he re mathematical deductions,' but shall 

6, See the Appendix. , f 


very little on the specific assumption which has been 
made about the decrease of the resistance with increas¬ 
ing temperature. The shape of all these calculated 
characteristics conforms fairly well with the observed 
ones; and the theory is proved that the rupture voltage 
is proportional to the plate thickness, 
i. material subjected to alternating voltage is 

heated not only by the current, but also by the dielectric 
tosses. These are approximately proportional to the 
frequ^cy and the square of the tension. If we consider 

these dielectric losses in the heat equilibrium condition, 
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we find that the rupture voltage with alternating 
current must be smaller than with direct current. With 
low and medium frequencies it decreases in a linear 
function of the frequency (Fig. 13). This law was cor¬ 
roborated by our tests, which up to now covered fre¬ 
quencies from 0 to 600 cycles. 

Until now, it- has been generally assumed that the 
maximum or peak value of the voltage curve would be 
responsible for the rupture. According to the over¬ 
heating and burning theory of rupture, it is the effective 
tension which might be expected to be mainly responsi- 



Pia. 15 


ble for the breakdown. There would exist, therefore, 
a very distinct difference between gaseous and solid 
dielectrics. This is a highly important conclusion of the 
theory, and it had to be borne out by test. By elimina¬ 
tion of parts of a sine wave, a tension curve with a low 
effective value but a high peak was generated. The 
effect of this tension on the insulating material was very 
approximately proportional to the effective value and 
the short-lived high peak could be a considerable multi¬ 
ple of the rupture voltage, without causing a rupture. 

Following these tests, we made tests with short single 
shocks, similar to those used by Mr. Peek in testing 



Fig. 16 

spark gaps. These shocks were created by a non-peri¬ 
odic condenser-discharge. In this case the effective 
00 

value of the impulse, ^ V d t apparently governs the 

effect on the insulating material. These tests, how¬ 
ever, are not concluded as yet. 

If the tension exercised On a piece of ipsulating 
material is increased rapidly, the breakdown (does not 
occur instantaneously, as soon as the rupture voltage is 
reached. We can, therefore, subject the material for a 
short time to a tension V, which exceeds the normal rup¬ 
ture tension without a rupture taking place. 


For each voltage V, exceeding the breakdown voltage 
we find a time t,,,, which elapses before the rupture takes 
place. (Fig. 14, at the left). The retarding of the rup¬ 
ture comes from the fact that with each temperature 
increase, heat energy has to be stored in the insulating 
material. This of course requires time. 

The theoretical treatment of this problem showed the 
remarkable fact that the form of the curve (Fig. 14) does 
not depend on the kind of the tested material, if the 
scales of time and voltage are properly chosen. This 
means that the ratio of the heat capacity to the heat 



Pig. 17 


conductivity of the material has to be taken as unit of 
time and the breakdown voltage as the unit of voltage. 

The current traversing the insulating material in¬ 
creases with the time as shown in Fig. 14, at the right. 
This is another relation which may be calculated theoret¬ 
ically. 

An interesting conclusion of such calculation is that 
the increase of current in the beginning is proportional 
to the third power of the tension V, namely: tan a — 
const. V®. The truth of this relation was proved by 
our tests. 

According to the common theory, i. e. the sO-called 



Pig. 18 


maximum electrical strength theory an insulating 
material exposed to a non-uniform electrical field should 
rupture as soon as the field—strength has passed a cer¬ 
tain limit anywhere within the dielectric. But this 
conclusion has proved to contradict experience in many 
cases and may also not be justified by the author’s 
theory. The dielectric is capable of withstanding an 
overstraining without damage, supposing that the less 
strained parts of the dielectric contained in the path of 
the current prevent the latter from increasing exces¬ 
sively. Rupture does not occur before the condition 
of the whole path of the current has become unstable. 
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The conformity of all these theoretical conclusions to 
the observed tests, may, I believe, serve as a strong 
support, for the correctness of the idea that the elec¬ 
trical rupture of solid dielectrics is a phenomenon of 
overheating by current. 

By this explanation the breakdown phenomena, 
mysterious as they have been hitherto, are shown to be 
the consequence of well-known physical laws and at the 
same time are opened to numerical treatment. 

Appendix 

1. Calculation of the Breakdown- 
Charactep.istics 

As^ explained before, breakdown occurs as soon as the 
condition in a thread-shaped channel through the 
insulating material has become unstable. This idea, 
as represented by Fig. 2, leads to a numerical calcula¬ 
tion by the following assumptions. 

a. Only the resistance of the thread-shaped channel 
shall vary with the voltage while the resistance of the 



remainder of the dielectric is supposed to be independ¬ 
ent of the voltage variations. 

b. The resistance of the thread is a function of the 
temperature. The calculations are based upon the 
following resistance laws: 


value of the exponent a, the resistance decreases in a 
linear manner (a = 1), or with slackening (a > 1), or 
with increasing speed (a < 1), see Fig. 15. 

According to Law III, the resistance decreases 
continuously with the temperature, the rate of diminu¬ 
tion being the larger the higher the exponent a is 
chosen (Fig. 16, at the right). 

For most of the dielectrics investigated until now, the 
resistance Law III seems to give the best approxima¬ 
tion to the actual variation of the resistance with the 
temperature. 

c.^ If the voltage V be increased so slowly that the 
stationary condition is reached for any value of V, the 
power VI absorbed in the thread must be equal to the 
quantity of heat carried off to the surroundings. This 
quantity increases with the temperature 6. If we 
suppose the heat to be earned mainly by conduction, 
the flow of hea.t will be in proportion to the temperature, 
and the condition of equilibrium is expressed by the 
equation 

VI = ^ e 

/S being the coefficient of heat conduction. In the case 
that radiation of heat is to be taken into account, the 
flow of heat from the thread to the surroundings will 
increase with a higher power of the temperature, 
according to the equation 

VI 0 6 ^ (V) 

n > I 

The following considerations are confined to the equa¬ 
tion (IV), the results obtained in this way being in suf¬ 
ficient agreement with the observed data. 

The equation of the V /—characteristics is obtained 
by elimmating the temperature 6 from (IV) with the 
aid of the resistance law. 

By Law I: 

1/R = I/V = llR,e 




f (V, /) = l/v - 1/R, e~‘ 'U 0 


( 1 ) 


-at 


R —, Ro 6 
R = Ro (1 - 0/T)“ 


(I) 

(ii) 

(HI) 


e = temperature of the thread above that of the 

of the ineulator; R, = msistance of 
he thread at the initial temperature (6 = 0) R = rp~ 

at the temperature 6, a, T = con- 

the^Law I the resistance ij decreases with in- 
feaang temperature according to an erooneniSl 
15,/,t the left), but does not^sh for 

any fmite value of the temperature. 

^ By the re^tahee Law II, R vanishes at a finite 
temperature T, which may be called the burning tern 
per^ture of the insulating material. 


The ch^t^ics computed from (1) have the shape 
repre^ted by Fig. 3 . The breakdown voltage K 
and the corresponding current 7. are obtained from 

the maximum condition 

57 = 0, for y.= v„, 7 =(Jj,) 

equation of the characteristic 

f T.) ™ p ^ Ih) 

fVom (1), (la), (lb), we get 

: , 1 /V^ - a/fiV„/R,e'> 






and further 


= 0 


= 0 


IJV„- 1/fJoe' 

_ V ae V ai 

Rm = Vm/Im - Ro/Q = 0i 36 i?, 


Ro 


(2) 
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jS and /2o are both in direct proportion to the length 
of the thread, i. e. to the thickness of the insulating 
material. Consequently the breakdown voltage Vm 
is in direct proportion to the thickness of the dielectric, 
and the current is independent of the thickness. 

Supposing the resistance laio XI, we get 

l/« -y l/a 

x-6;t = {r/r„) 

But from (IV) $ = 

/ (V, 7) = 1 - - { -j— ) = 0 (3a) 

(3a) is the equation of the characteristics. By a 
reasoning .similar to that given above, we find 

(if - Tr- + " 

(v„.7„) = ° 

v„ =-<' 1 — v'Wff] 

(1 4- a) ^ 

r _ .a+_«)?„ 

tt /2 

a 

=y„/7„ ==/?,,(■- 

As before with the resistance law (I) V,« is in direct 
proportion to the thickness of the dielectric, while Im 
is independent of it. 

With the special value a = I (linear decrease of 
resistance). 

= 1/2 v'fi.TrT (*<=) 

With the resistance law III, the equation of the charac¬ 
teristic takes the form 



(VxD ^ V (3T + y I'i“- (^Tf 1^0 (4a) 

By proceeding in the same way as before, we obtain 
the expressions 

. (4b) 

iX/2 

a 




a+l 

Xoi- D " 



(4c) 


As a very remarkable fact we note that Vm, and Im ar® 
depending on the thickness of the dielectric, on the 
initial resistance and on the heat conduction coeflficient 


by the same functions as in the cases of the resistance 
Laws I and II. 

The special value a: == 1 gives I,„ = “ and R,n = 0; 
the characteristic approaches asymptotically the value 
V,n with increasing current. The values of a below 1 
are without physical meaning in the theory developed 
here, as they lead to imaginary values of Vm> 

As the three resistance laws I, II, III lead to quite 
similar results, we may imagine the existence of a 

general law _ 

Vm = constant VRo 

which is independent of the particular resistance law. 
That this assumption is true can be shown as follows. 
From (IV) we get 

^eR = v- 

Now J? is a function of the temperature, and we may 
put 

R = Ra <p (0) 

<p being a function of B with the initial value ^ (o) = 1 
and continuously decreasing with increasing tempera¬ 
ture (Fig. 16). 

From the preceding equations we obtain 



Now the expression on the left side means the product 
of the ordinates of the curve (p {B) and the straight 
line B and is represented by the curve shown in Fig. 16, 
having an apex." As the ordinate M of the apex does 
not depend on j8 or Bxi, we have 

Vm - V M Ro = const V 13 Ra, 

q. e. d. 

By determinating the breakdown characteristics 
experimentally, the current I observed is composed 
of the current through the breakdown channel and the 
current through the remaining part of the dielectric. 
If we suppose, that there is only one breakdown chan¬ 
nel, i. e, one thread, the resistance of which depends on 
the voltage, while the resistance of the remainder is 
constant, the characteristic of the whole dielectric may 
be plotted by the following construction (Fig. 17). 
The characteristic of the breakdown channel is given 
by the curve 1, and the characteristic of the healthy 
parts of the dielectric by the straight line 2, the charac¬ 
teristic 3 of the whole of the dielectric is found by 
adding the ordinates of the curves 1 and 2. 

If there are existing more than one weak channel 
the total characteristic is composed of the individual 
characteristics in a rather complicated manner. Fig. 
18 represents the conditions with two weak channels 
Si and Si. In seri^ with each one we have the resist¬ 
ance r. With the same total voltage E applied, the 
two channels take different currents Ji and 1 2 and in 

6. The existence o£ an apex is bound to the condition that, 
•vdth 0 increasing, <j!» decreases ultimately faster than 1/0 does, 
which condition is fulfilled in all practical cases. 
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Tra.usael.ions A. I. E. E. 


consequence are stressed with different voltages Vi 
and V 2 . But by the experimental determination of the 
characteristics the total current h + Ja is Obtained as 
a function of a mean voltage, V, which is taken as the 
tension acting upon the weak threads. As the connec¬ 
tion of V to the Vi and Ya is not known, we may say 
nothing but that the total characteristic must be an 
intermediate curve between the individual charac¬ 
teristics. 


2 . 


This is the equation of the characteristic. If we apply 
the maximum condition 


2>/ 


bl 


= 0, for y = y«„ 7 = 7, 


»», 


7,. = ^/a 1/V,n + G y« 


( 8 ) 


The expression at the right of (8) has to be introduced 
into (7) in order to eliminate 7„,. This done the factor 


holds very approximately, i. e.: 


Deiendence of the Breakdown Voltage on 
THE Frequency 

In the preceding considerations the weak thread is 
supposed to be heated only by the current according 
to Joule's law. With alternating voltages an additional 
heating occurs by dielectric losses. These are in direct 
proportion to the frequency of the current and to the 
square of the tension. The power produced in a thread 
of the capacity C amounts to 

N = (aCV^ cos (p == GV\ 

<0 being the circular frequency, cos <p the power factor 
of the dielectric and G the dielectric leakance of the With (8), (9) and (7); 
thread, G - ojC cos <p. In order to simplify the 
corrections in the preceding considerations required by 
the dielectric losses, we shall suppose the dielectric 
power factor to be independent of the temperature. In 
consequence G is a constant quantity for any given 
frequency. 

The combined resistance, composed of the variable 
ohmic resistance R of the thread and the leakance G 
has the value 


pVmlm -1—gCVm* ~^OV\n' 

« =e p = l/ee 

appears. At tensions of the order of y,« the power 
absorbed by dielectric losses comes only to a small 
fraction of the power absorbed according to Joule's law 
Therefore the exponent a; = a/^GVj is small as’ 
compared with unity, and in consequence 

1 - a; 


' -l/ed- a/^GVj) 


V _ e pa+R,G/e) t , . ^ 

aG‘R, = 


(9) 


V i ^ ' ^ ^ 0- ^0 G/fi) 

" 2a(hR^ 


■X. 

icc^G<R,^ 


¥ 

(P 


R 


R = __ 

_ -R + l/G “T+ieG ‘ 

« determines the proportion V/I, V being the voltage 
ac mg on the thread and I the component of the total 
c^nt being m phase with K / fa the sum of the 
ohmic current V/R and the leakage current GV 
In the equation. ’ 


Only the root mth the negative sign has a physical 
meaning as it gives for G - 0 the correct value of V- 
^cordmg to equation (2), while the root with the posi¬ 
tive sign leads to y« = co foj.Q ^ g Therefore 


_ ^ ^ (1 + G/e) 
2aG^Ro 


[1 


y/7 = 


R 




1- 




1 +ifG 


the i^tMce law (either I, or II, or III) has to be 
to ^ detemiined L 

With the resistance Law I, we get 


e*a+RoG/c)»-J 

expanded 

i^ bmomial formula, and nothing but the 

first term of the expansion need to be retained. By this 

procedure we get the final expression ^ 


y. 


= yj 

^ ae \ 


GR, . 
2e J 


( 10 ) 


V /I ^ 


Ro e ® 


—-y/ 
Roe > 


l + GRoe 


-ote 


or 


l + Gi2oe^ 


^vi 




( 6 ) 


(7) 


<rf conddemaS!^ ^ Wore be left out 


3ith1^* ‘**^!^'** “ the breakdown voltage 

TOth G = 0 (see equation 2), i. e. for direct curr^ 

vd^-tb^ decrease of the bLkdow^i 

is seen from (10) that y„, is a linear function of thp 
frequencys, as the same is true for G. ^ 

^ If we st^ from the resistance Law II or III f-hp 

^^^edure as before may be followed. The mth^ 

tor wbioh a is 
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matical derivations being of rather little interest theorem shall be deduc^, which is independent of the 
only the results are given here. assumption of any social resistance law. ^ 

By differentiating Ohm s equation I = Y/R we get 

Resistance law Ilf a = 1: 




Resistance law III'- 


= " v |8 ii!« r r 1 

^ /o U 


assumption of any special resistance law. 

By differentiating Ohm’s equation I = Y/R we get 

dl Y dR dd (14) 

(11) dt ~ R^' dd’ dt 

From this expression we may calculate the initial 

(12) QTctdient of cuTvent, i. e. the slope of the tangent on the 
curve at the right of Fig. 14 at < = 0 . In this point we 
have 6=0 and therefore, from (VI) 

kJ^ = VVR« (IS) 

a t 


As before with the Law I, we find a linear decrease 
of the breakdown voltage with increasing frequency, caused 
by the dielectric losses (see Fig. IS). 

3. Influence op Time on the Breakdown 
Phenomena 

According to the hypothesis (c) in part (1), we have 
assumed the voltage to be varied so slowly, that a 
stationary condition is reached for any value Y of the 
voltage. This assumption shall be abandoned now. 
As an example we shall consider the case of a voltage 
Y larger than the breakdown voltage Ym being sud¬ 
denly applied to the dielectric at a certain moment 
t = 0 . We know from experience that the current 
passing through the dielectric increases continually 
(see Fig. 14, at the right) until the diel^tric breaks 
down. The time tm elapsed from the beginning of the 
phenomenon is obviously the shorter, the larger the 
voltage Y has been chosen in proportion to Ym> 

At any time between o and tm the power YI rsspect- 
ively Y^/R absorbed from the thread in which the 
rupture shall occur has to cover the flow of heat to the 
surroundings and the amount of heat stored up in the 
material forming the thread. 

As the flow of heat equals 6 and the amount of 

dd 

heat stored up per second is expressed by k ^ ^ ,k be¬ 
ing the heat—capacity of the thread, the law of con¬ 
servation of energy takes the form 

+ ^(VI) 

R is a function of temperature, as per example, given 
by (I), (II) or (III). ^ 

Before we base further calculations upon one ot the 
particular resistance Laws 1, II or III? a genei^l 


The coefficient of resistance—variation with tempera- 




for 6 = 0 , & certain positive value. 


say c. 

With these terms we get 


(AL\ = 

V dt )i=o 


In words: The initial current gradient is in proportion 
to the third power of the voltage applied. 

By using the resistance Law I, we get from (VI) the 
differential equation 

9 + = (17) 

We may separate the variables in (17) and then 
integrate both sides: 

t = k r'-- ( 18 ) 

Y\/Ro e" - ^6 

From (18) the time t that elapses until a certain tem¬ 
perature 6 in the thread is reached may be numerically 
computed without difficulty. With 6 the resist^ce R 
is obtained from (I); R gives I = Y/R. In this way 
the curve at the right of Fig. 14 can be theoretically 
calculated. 

The breakdown time t,,, follows from (18) by putting 

(19) 

vyR,e - 06 


Write (19) inithe form 


-k/pf- 


j8 jBo e 
_ 

1 - 0 - 4 ^-“* 
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Transactions A. I. E. E. 


“theintroducing these terms, separating the variables 
wic gtsunietncai senes and integrating: 


1 

1 — X 


= 1 + a: + a;2 + a:** + . . . 


= k/pf 


t„ = k/p j d e\( J^y-^' 


_ Ad Tj 

(1 + rif^ — A 7! 


By (4?) : 


A = (v,n/vy 


i^OL 

Bythe application of Euler's well-known Integral we get 

^ SR fiD :^sain mfimi. according U) (23) fit„/k to be a uimer- 


+ 2 1 — \4. I 

^ I 3«y2 j + • • • J 

According to (2),^ we have ^ R^/ot e = VJ. We 
introduce this term in the foregoing equation and obtain 
tne iinal expression 

t„e=^kffi [e (y^/y)2 + 11 (e/ 2)2 (V^/vy 

+ 2 I (e/sy (Vjvy + . . . ] ( 21 ) 

The egression within the brackets depends on (y,„/y) 
exclusively and may be easily calculated as the Series 
wnverges rapidly. (21) is represented by Fig. 14 at the 

follow immediately from 

sail’ the 

sums from any kind of ir^aUng material. In 
other words: The breakdown curve tm ^ f {V) for a e&r- 
am dtelectnc may be transferred into the curve for any 
oth^ dielectric simply by changing the scale. 

assuiV^Thr has been obtained by 

fuming the resistance Law I. But we shall finrf if 

t^e with each of the other resistance Laws II and III 
torr »e confined 

R = Ro{l~d/T) 


’ , --«'m/'V w Uf li lHVVT^ 

sail function of the proportion y/y„,. 

For arbitrarily given values of ct, the integral on the 
nght of (23) can only numerically be computed. But 
or O' = 2 it may be expressed by known function.*?: 

1-1/2 A .. 

— arc tan '=========. f 23rD 

VA-1/4A2J 

A = 4 VJ/V^ ' 

relations given by equations (21), 
( 22 ) and (23d) are represented for the purpose of 
comparison. Table I contains the numerical values 
witnin a larger range. 

TABLE I 


Resistance Law: 


VOTVjnrr 


0 / v/v onlv 

In the case of the resistance Law III we have 
We put, for abbreviation 

. (23a) 

^ (23b) 


The values below III are very nearly twice as lar^e 

Slow V *>'« 'values 

tta feir l 4 T ^PPreximately by 

tne factor 1.36. According to these relations, each of 

^ proper time scale the theoretical curves renre 
^t the observed data as well as might be^nect^^f 
the heterogeneousness of the dielectrics ann ** 
responding dissemination the b^do™ 
are taken into account. breakdown voltages 
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Discussion . 

D. W. Ropers As I understood Dr. Wagner’s remarks, he 
says that practically all dielectric stress failures are dielectric 
loss failures. That is, the rupture of the insulation is preceded 
by a localized heating of the insulation due to the passage of the 
current throxigh the insulation, and that occurs always, except in 
the case of a very high voltage suddenly applied. 

There is one other point about which I would like to inquire. 
I understood him to' state as one of his conclusions that the 
rupture voltage was proportional to the tMckness of insulation. 
At that time he was discussing tests between plates. Does that 
also apply to the insulation in cables Or in ease of a round con¬ 
ductor? And if not, what-is the law connecting the rupture 
voltage to the thickness of insulation on a round conductor? 

R. E. Hellmundt We are certainly indebted to Dr. Wagner 
for the new idea regarding the cause of electric breakdowns. 
As he himself mentioned, there is hardly anything in the electric 
art about which we knoxv as little as about the breakdown of 
solid materials. I surely hope that the various I’epresentatives 
of universities that are present will take up this subject and study 
it, so that we may obtain a better knowledge of insulation 
breakdowns. 

I might mention that Dr. J. O. Shrader made numerous tests 
in the Westinghouse Research Laboratory regarding the law 
lietween voltage and the cxirrents flowing tlxrough the insulation. 
They practically agree with Dr. Wagner’s except that Dr. 
Slxrader’s tests go only up to the point of breakdown. In all 
oases he gets a straight line and a bend jxxst before the break¬ 
down. These tests have been made for a great many different 
"materials and check out in all cases. It has been proposed to 
apply sxich cmve tests cai’efully to electrical machines, in order 
to determine their breakdown point. That is, instead of going 
to the actual bum-out or breakdown, it is proposed to simply go 
to the bend in the cxxrve and thus determine, approximately, the 
breakdown point, without destroying the machine inaxxlation. 

K. W. Waiinert I made the experiment with cables and at 
that time I didn’t have much care for the time taken for break¬ 
down. As I mentioned before, these experiments will be carried 
out later, and I will stxxdy .the influence of the time on the break¬ 
down. 

This curve showing the time required for breakdown at a 
certain voltage is, as I mentioned, a universal one. If we take 
both a unit of time and a unit of voltage, of course the shape of 
this cxirve depends somewhjat on the assumption made if the law 
governing the insulating resistance depends on the temperature. 
But it depends, in fact, on a very little proportion of this, and I 
made several assumptions on the dependence of the resistance 
on the temperatxire and exponential function and several others 
containing powers of the temperature, bxxt all of these if the test¬ 
ing plates are put in give the same shape of the cxxrve. 

On the question of the breakdown voltage depending on the 
thickness of the insulation of concentric cables or three coil a-c. 
cables, I am not able to answer that question at this time. My 
experiments on the thickness were only made for plates. 


Charles P. Stelnmetz (by letter)'• The pyro-eleetric 
theoiy of insulation failxire described by Dr. Wagner is fully 
corroborated by the conclusions from Mr. Hayden’s and my 
investigations on insulation, and it therefore was of great interest 
to us to compare notes with Dr. Wagner during his visit. His 
ingenious method of carrying the volt-ampere characteristic of 
solid insxxlation beyond the so-called “breakdown point,’’ by 
iiRiTig wooden terminals, was new to us. We secxxred the required 
distributed cun*ent limitation by testing the sample between thin 
sheets of an insulation of higher dielectric strength and smaller 
temperatxire effect, sxieh as mica, or by ealcxilation from the 
temperature resistance curves of the mateiual taken at high 
voltage, or by using a filamentary thread of insulation. The 
last method has the advantage of giving the true voltage charac¬ 
teristic, while the other methods give only an average character¬ 
istic. It has however the disadvantage to be limited to those 
few insulators, which have a relatively loxv I'esistivity, such as the 
material of the Nernst lamp glower. 

In the mathematical appendix Dr. Wagner shows that, under 
certain conditions, the breakdown voltage is proportional to the 
thiclmess of the insulation, if the breakdown is a pyro-electric 
effect. This, however, does not mean that the breakdown, cannot 
be a p 3 fro-eleotric effect, if the breakdown voltage is not propor¬ 
tional to the tliickness of the dielectric, but, as commonly the 
case, increases at a slower rate. 

Dr. Wagner’s conolxxsions are based on the assximption of the 
“hot spot’’ as a filament connecting the terminal (Pig. 2 of his 
paper) and conducting its heat away exclusively tangentially, 
into the dielectric, bxxt not towards the terminals. With wooden 
terminals of low heat conductivity, this woxild be the case. 

With metal terminals of good heat conductivity however, 
considerable heat conduction might occm* also towards the termi¬ 
nals, especially if the hot spot is not filamentary, but its diameter 
of the same magnitude as the thickness of the dielectric, as would 
more probably be the case in a laminated dielectric. In such 
ease, most of the. heat may be conducted towai'ds the terminals. 

Assuming therefore, as the extreme case, that all the heat 
produced at the hot-spot forming in the insulation, is condxicted 
towards the terminals. Then by similar calcxxlation as those 
given by Dr. Wagner for the extreme case, we find that the 
breakdown voltage is proportional to the square root of the, thickness 
of the dielectric. 

In general, heat will be conducted away transversely, towards 
the terminals, ae well as tangentially, into the dielectric, and 
depending on the proportion of the heat conducted tangentially 
and heat conducted transversely, the breakdown voltage would 
vary with the thickness somewhere between the first power and 
the square root. 

In concluding, I wish to say that the pyro-electric theory of 
insulation breakdown does not mean that the effect and the 
importance of dielectric hysteresis and ozonization Iqsses, with 
alternating voltage, are overlooked. The conductivity of the 
insulation, which progressively increases by the temperature 
rise at the hot spot, must be understood as the effective conduc¬ 
tivity,^ including the dielectric hysteresis, ozonization effect, etc. 



Selection of Electrical Apparatus for Cranes 
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Review of the Subject.—This paper is intended to assist 
orane designers and electrical engineers in mills and factories to 
select the proper size arid kind of motor by mathematical calculation 
.from given data, and refers particularly to the electric overhead 
traveling crane. The paper does not apply to heavy duty cranes 
which undergo regular duty cycles, nor to very small hoists such as 
the monorail hoist. It is hoped that at some future date someone 
else mil write papers on these two kinds of cranes to supplement 
this paper. 

Cranes are classified here for purposes of reference within 
the paper. It is then shown how to calculate the power required 
of a motor for hoisting and how to select the particular Hnd of motor 
needed; the same information is given for bridge travel with par¬ 
ticular reference to the live loads or accelerating loads, and also 
for trolley travel. 

The paper discusses direct-current motors separately from al¬ 
ternating-current motors. The calculations for each are also given 
separately. 

This is the first of a series of papers cover ing the field of applica¬ 
tions of electrical equipment. This paper is on application of 
motors to cranes. One loill follow by Mr. H. W. Eastwood on 
auxiliary electrical equipment such as magnetic friction brakes 


overload protective panels, and limit switches. To complete the 
series it is planned to have the third paper on the subject of controller 
equipment. 


^ . CONTENTS 

Classificatiou of Cranes 

Class 1, Standby or Service Cranes. (76 w.) 

Class 2, Machine-Shop and Foundry Cranes. (75 w.) 

Class 3, High Duty Cranes. (60 w.) 

Class 3-A, Magnet Cranes. 

Class 4, Soaking Pit, Charging and Stripper Cranes. (30 w.) 

Class 6, Hot Metal Ladle Cranes. (50 w.) 

General Selection of Electrical Equipment. (26 w.) 

Calculation of Power for Hoisting. (800 w.) 

Selection of D-G. Holst Motors. (500 w.) 

Example of Selection of D-C. Holst Motor. (160 w.) 

Selection of D-C. Bridge Motors. (25 w.) 

Calculation of Power for Bridge Motors. (1600 w.) 

Selection of Trolley Motion D-C. Motors. (60 w.) 

Calculation of Power for Trolley Motors. (lOO w.) 

Selection of A-C. Polyphase Hoist Motors. (800 w.) 

Use of Permanent Beslstance in the Rotor Winding of .Slip-Ring Motors. 
(425 W.) 


Calculation of Power for A-C. Crane Hoist Motors. 
Selection of A-C. Bridge Motion Motors. (30 w.) 
Calculation of Power for A-C. Bridge Motion Motors. 
Selection of A-C; Trolley Motors, (lio w.) 


(200 w.) 

. (110 w.) 


I N the selection of electrical apparatus for crane 
dnves, it is first necessary to consider the various 
classes of cranes. For reference later, these classes 
are enumerated below: 

^ Class 1. Stand-by or service cranes which are used 
m emergencies, and at rare intervals. A typical 
uxainple IS the power-house crane which is used during 
mstallation and thereafter only when repairs are made. 
1 he ajjparatus on such a crane should be simple and 
should be worked to the limit of its capacity. The 
control should be very accurate for placing large 
machines even when used by Unskilled operators, as 
this kind of crane is so rarely used that there is no 
regularly trained operator for it. 

Ctos 2. Machine-shop and foundry cranes, which 
are always in service and moderately busy. The an- 
paratos on them should be simple but not worked so 
nearly to the limit of its capacity as in Class 1. There 

w ^ attendance and, there- 

^ the control apparatus does not necessarily have 

belnl'in ^ same,plass 

e ong loading cranes which serve storage yards where 

infrequent movement of the stock occurs. 

Cl^s B. High-duty cranes such as are used for 

moving matenal in steel mills and for loading material 

required apparatus is 

^ complications are warranted to some 
e^ent in order to secure long life of the apparatus 
All appara tus should be very conservatively rated. 

^vrii, 


Class BA. Magnet Cranes. On these cranes the 
hoist motion must be especially chosen so as to stand 
two times normal load because sometimes two times 
n^omial load sticks to the magnet for an instant while 
it IS separating bars from their neighbors. The bridge 
and trolley motions must be chosen for frequent round 
tnps, probably 60 trips an hour. 

Cte 4. Soaking pit, charging and stripper cranes, 
un these cranes fire-resisting insulation is required 
on motors, and apparatus should be designed to be 
mechmcally strong, conservative in size and excep¬ 
tionally safe in operation. 

CZoss 5. Hot metal ladle cranes. These cranes 
sh^d have fire-resisting insulation and should be 
extremely conservatively designed. 

This article will not discuss various small foundry 
Jib cranes and others of this same kind which are oper- 

whn operator 

Who ndes with the crane. 

, Selectim oj Electrical Eguipmera. To assist 
m rdectmg the general type and arrangement of elec- 
tecaleqmpmenV Table I has been compiled, in which 
^Uhe vanous features to be considered are pointed 

Cofcttoon of Power for Hoisting. The home power 
of the tog motor depends upon the work done on 
the load, and the power absorbed in the resulting 
fnctiomof the gearmg, journals and pulleys. Thfa 
van^ to some extent with the number of 
Ructions md the type of gearing. The efficiency 
of a c^e IS generaUy lowest at the test, improS 
somewhat as the journals and teeth wear’^doTO! 
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The efficiency of the first or motor reduction with well- 
made machine-cut spur gears, running in an oil-bath, 
has been found by trial to be as high as 97 per cent, 
and may be taken at 95 per cent under ordinary prac¬ 
tical conditions. The average efficiency of one re¬ 
duction of cut spur gears, running dry, is 92 or 93 per 
cent, and of cast spur gears, running dry, 90 per cent. 
The loss due to journal friction is generally about 2 
per cent for each axle, when properly lubricated. The 
only other loss in efficiency of any importance is in the 
snatch block, if there is one fitted to the craiie. This 
quantity is always reduced by using large pulleys and, 
preferably, small hardened pins, the pulleys being 
bushed with gun-metal, under which condition the 
efficiency works out to about 97 per cent. 


h.p. = 


WXS 
33,000 X e 


where h. p. = horse power to hoist at full speed. 

(All starting resistance short-circuited) 

( 2 ) 

W = weight of suspended load in pounds 

including tackles (3) 

S = speed of hook in feet per minute (4) 

e = necessary factor to allow for friction 

losses in the crane (5) 

The value of e varies from 0.25 on low-speed (10 ft. 
per minute) cranes which use worm gears, to 0.70 for 
high-speed (75 ft. per minute) cranes which use good 
cut gears. The over-all mechanical efficiency of a 
crane can be determined, if the number of reductions 
and the other particulars are known. Small high¬ 
speed cranes have a higher efficiency than larger ones, 
owing to there being less gearing; thus, in the case of a 
trolley lifting three tons on a single rope and having 
two reductions of machine-cut gearing, the first of 
which runs in oil, the over-all efficiency will be about: 


95 X 92 X 98 X 98 
100 


= 84 per cent. 


As another example, take a 50-ton trolley having 
four reductions, the first three of which are machine- 
cut, the motor reduction running in oil. Then the 
over-all efficiency will be about: 

95 X 93 X 93 X 90 X 98^ X 97 
-——-— = 66 per cent. 

r. p. m. 

T — Torque on motor shaft required to 
hoist as in (1) e:^ressed in pounds at 
one foot radius (7) 

r. p. m. = Speed of motor shaft in revolutions 
per minute wth air resisted cut 

out of the circuit (8) 

(This corresponds t6 jS in (4)) 


Ti = T X ii no friction brake is used for 
lowering (9) 

where 

Ti — braking torque in pounds at one foot 
radius required to lower the weight 
W ( 10 ) 

The torque to hoist an empty hook or drive it down 
is about 5 to 30 per cent of the torque required to 
hoist maximum rated load of the crane. This is due 
entirely to crane friction. 

In addition to the work of hoisting (1) there is 
the work of accelerating. Most of this work, on cranes 
lifting at less than 150 ft. per min., is expended on 
the motor armature and brake wheel. An approxi¬ 
mate rule is to assume that the horse power input to 
accelerate an armature and brake wheel to full speed 
in one second is equal to the 30-minute horse power 
rating of the motor for alternating-current induction 
motors (11); and is equal to one-half the 30-minute 
horse power rating of the motor for series-wound 
direct-current motors (12). 

A more ^act rule is to obtain from the motor manu¬ 
facturers the weight and radius of gyration of the 
armature. Then, horse power input to start = 

M X r. p. m.2 

1,612,800 X t 

where 

M is given in (19) 

r. p. m. = speed of motor shaft as in (8) 
t = seconds used in acceleration 

(usually not over 2 sec.) (16) 

Selection of D-C. Hoist Motors, The general re¬ 
quirements are that the motor shall be enclosed to 
protect its commutator from dirt, that it shall be as 
light and easy to start as is consistent with necessary ‘ 
mechanical strength, that it shall be accessible and its 
parts easily replaceable. The power requirements are 
for a large torque sustained for only a short time— 
therefore an especially designed motor for crane service 
is needed. It differs from a motor which is used for 
continuous drive in that it requires the mechanical 
strength of a large motor, the commutating capacity 
of a large motor, but needs to have only the active 
electrical material of a small motor. The smaller the 
active electrical material and the closer it can be located 
to. the armature shaft, the better the. motor, because 
of the lightness and small flywheel effect which are 
advantageous for a motor that starts frequently and 
quicMy. 

Manufacturers of crane motors have given especial 
attention to the question of commutation either by 
using large brush area and narrow commutator bars 
with many windings or by using commutating poles. 

When required to meet the modem requirements of 
dynamic braking control, the motor must be stable and 
have good commutation when separately excited and 
w^hen run at a high speed delivering about 50 per cent 
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of the rated torque; and it must show equally good 
commutation in either direction of rotation without 
shifting the brushes. 

It is advantageous for these motors to have split 
frames, easily accessible connection cables and brushes, 
so that the motor can be readily dismantled and re¬ 
paired in a small cramped space in the quickest possible 
time. 

To select the proper size of motor for crane hoist, 
determine (a) the maximum horse power to be delivered 
by the motor, and (b) the usual horse power. The 
horse power value obtained by adding h.p. (1) for a 
maximum load to h. p. (13) (or, for approximate results 
to h. p. (11) or (12) ) should always be less than the 
motor’s commutating limits. This may be the five- 
minute rating of the motor if commutating poles are 
used. By formula (1) the horse power delivered und^ 
usual operating conditions should be determined. 
This usual value of horse power determines the ordi¬ 
nary rating of the motor and it should be; 

For Class 1 cranes, the 15-minute rating of the motor. 
For Class 2 cranes, the 15- or 30-minute rating of 
the motor. 

For Class 3 cranes, the 60- or 90-minute rating of the 
motor. 

For Class 3A cranes, the 90-minute rating of the 
motor (because of the uncertainty of the load when the 
magnet attracts too large a piece). 

For Class 4 cranes, the 60- or 90-minute rating of the 
motor. 

For Class 5 cranes, the 30-minute rating of the motor. 
On large cranes of Class 5, it is customary to use two 
hoist motors, each of which alone can hoist the total 
load without exceeding its commutating limits. This 
excess capacity is warranted on account of the great 
value of the metal and the necessity of hoisting the 
load even if one motor is broken down. ' 

Example of Selection of Direct-Current Hoist Motors. ^ 
Take a crane which usually hoists 10,000 (W) lb at ^ 

7 ^ gear efficiency ^ 

a V extreme load to be 15,000 lb. * 

Substitute in (1). ’ ^j 


h.p. = 


10,000 X 20 


— w w 

33,000 X 0.55 ^ P- hoist usual load. 


Let t in (16) be 2 seconds 
hen h. p. (12) = - 


11 

2X2 


= 2.75. 


^ occasionaUy 

this will require approximately ■ 

15,000 

10,000 h.p. 

II the usuail horse power required will be 

U and on extreme loads (16.5 + 2' 75 = S 25V 
Choose a motor which will start ari9.^ h. 


d whose 15-, 30-, 60- or 90-minute rating, according to 
it class of crane, is 11 h. p. 

Approximate Rule. An approximate rule is as 
t follows: 

Tons to be hoisted X ft. per min , 
e 10 ~ 

= 30-min. rating of motor. 

I Selection of D-C. Bridge Motors. The general 
^ characteristics of these motors should be the same 
as those described for hoist motors. They should be 
J series wound, totally enclosed and have good commuta- 
* ting characteristics, etc. 

Calculation of Power for Bridge Motors. Rolling 
friction is caused by axle friction and wheel friction. 
With good lubrication, axle friction in pounds 

= Q > 10 X (axle radius in inches) X (load in pounds) 
Radius of wheel in inches 
With good track, wheel friction in pounds 

_0.002 X (load in pounds) 

Radius of wheel in inches 

The cross shaft runs in several bearings and its 
efficiency may be around 95 per cent. 

The efficiencies of the gears will be as defined above 
for hoist motions. 

The work done by the bridge motor consists of three 
P^s; first, overcoming track resistance and journal 
friction sometimes, together, called rolling friction; 
second, accelerating the crane with load; third, 
accelerating the motor armature and brake wheel! 
The firat and second items of work above are done 
trmough a train of gears and involve gear losses. In 
the majority of busy cranes, the rolling friction is a 
small part of the total work and acceleration is the 
mam work. Usually a draw-bar pull of from 20 to 30 
lb. per ton will move a well made crane along a good 
level track. A new stiff crane or a poor track may 
require 50^or 60 lb. per ton. Acceleration of the crane 

armatime may require anywhere from 50 to 300 

depending on circumstances. 
Actual tests show that rolling friction may, for 
dffierent cranes and tracks, vary anywhere from 5 to 
50 pounds per ton. However, when a building sags, 

value and there IS no use of trying to calculate it. 

Weight of crane without load in pounds (17) 

W = Weight of suspended load in pounds (includ¬ 
ing tackle) 

N = Revolutions of motor armature which cor- 
r^pond to one foot travel of the bridge 
along the tmck 

in other Words P‘ of motor 

f. p. m. of crane 
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M = The effective weight of the armature and 
brake wheel plus an allowance of 5 per 
cent for gears, expressed in pounds at one 
foot radius on the armature shaft, i. e, 
the flywheel effect ( 19 ) 

Efficiency of gearing expressed in per cent 
® " 100 

( 20 ) 

D = Rolling friction in pounds per ton (21) 
V = Free running speed in feet per minute when 
fully loaded crane is completely accelerated 

( 22 ) 

The easiest way to choose the proper motor is to cut 
and try. Gear ratio is of vital importance and must be 
selected to conform to the speed-torque characteristics 
of the motor. 

First determine: 

Horse power to propel loaded crane 


VXDX 


C + TF 


r - XN 2000 

33,000 X A 

As a flrst trial select a motor whose 30-minute 
rating is about 30 to 50 per cent above horse power in 
(23). Determine from the motor manufacturer’s 
speed-horse-power curve the speed of the motor when 
delivering horse power in (23). Then determine N 
in (18). 

Next determine whether the assumed motor with the 
assumed gear ratio can accelerate the loaded crane and 
also the empty crane as rapidly as desired or needed, 
without exceeding the commutating limits of the motor. 
The rate of acceleration of empty crane will never need 
to exceed three feet per second per second; and of a 
loaded crane two feet per second per second. 

Let F = torque in lb. at one foot radius at motor 
* shaft corresponding to horse power in (23). 


Then 


C + W 


X F = torque at motor shaft to 


propel empty crane. 

Let A = maxinium torque which motor is recom¬ 
mended (by manufacturer) to exert during 
starting. Commutation and strength will 
be the limitations rather than heating. 

Rate of acceleration in feet per second per second 
which the empty crane can attain without torque 
exceedingA 

c '■ 

C 4-W ^ \ 


2 'IT N e 


4- 2 tt N M 


loaded crane (load being rigid) can attain without 
torque exceeding A 

= 32.2 - (25) 

C + W -\-2irNM 
2 t N e 

It is interesting to note that when the load is hung 
from, the crane by a flexible rope, the motor does not 
have to start the load as soon as the crane starts. This 
relieves the motor somewhat. At the first instant of 
starting, the motor has to overcome rolling friction of 
total weight of crane and load, and it has to accelerate 
the crane and armature. As the crane moves away 
from the load, the load begins to accelerate at a rate 
far below that of the crane and finally when the crane 
has moved far enough away from the load, the load is 
accelerated as rapidly as the crane. 

Rate of acceleration in feet per second per second 
which loaded crane attains at instant crane starts to 
move (before suspended load begins to move), without 
torque exceeding A 

A-F 


2ir N e 


4 2TrNM 


Rate of acceleration in feet per second per second which 


There are four things which tend to limit the rate 
of acceleration of a bridge motor: 

1. Automatic magnetic control can absolutely limit 
it. 

2. Slipping of wheels can practically limit it. 

3. Swinging of load can limit it in some cases. 

4. Comfort of operator may limit it. 

When. automatic magnetic control is used, the 
current-limit devices may be set to a value of current 
just sufficient to start the crane under the severest 
working conditions, and if the current is within the 
working limits of the motor no trouble need be expected 
on the crane. Of course, trouble can arise if the con¬ 
troller fails to function properly or if the operator 
""speeds up” the crane by setting the relays for higher 
current. To safeguard against this last difficulty, it 
is, of course, necessary to select a motor large enough 
to make all the speed actually needed. An average 
acceleration of something like 1 to ft. per sec. per 
sec. will be fast enough for cranes which travel at less 
than 600 ft. per min. or make infrequent starts. Cranes 
which make regular frequent trips of 50 or 60 ft. every 
minute or So may need an averagfe acceleration of 2 to 
21^ ft. per second per second. Cranes which do 
""stunts” with swinging loads like some bucket cranes, 
which swing a bucket into a hopper, or hot metal 
ladle cranes, may need even 3 feet per second per second 
pealfe acceleration. 

When a motor is powerful enough to slip the wheels 
under full load without exceeding the working limits 
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of the motor, it is out of danger. A simple calculation^ 
shows that if one-fourth of the wheels are driven and 
if these wheels carry one-fourth of the total weight, 
an acceleration peak of 2 ft. per second per second will 
just about slip the wheels. Of course, the average 
acceleration will be less than the peak and will depend 
on the number of controller steps.® If one-half the 
wheels are driven, the rates of acceleration could be 
double the above values. Of course, it is possible for 
a vicious operator to turn his controller on so rapidly 
after the wheels slip, that the power required to spin 
the wheels and accelerate the armature will exceed the 
motor limits; but this is hardly to be expected. Where 
it is possible for a crane to do its work ^th only one- 


Horse power to propel loaded trolley 


VXDX 


B + W 
2000 


33,000 X e 


(29) 


Choose a motor whose 30-minute rating is not less 
than horse power in (29). 


Selection op Alternating-Current Polyphase 
Hoist Motors 

For the usual factory crane an open-type motor 
should be used. 


fourth of the wheels driven, this drive makes a very 
practical way of protecting the motor, but where one- 
half of the wheels must be driven, the motor is not so 
protected from overload. 

Cranes are frequently used for dragging cars and 
consequently the bridge motors must be large enough to 
do extra work, when so used. This probfem would be 
something like an electric locomotive problem and will 
not be discussed in this paper. 

Usually when an enclosed crane bridge motor is 
properly chosen so far as torque and strength are con¬ 
cerned, it is big enough so far as heating is concerned; 
but this is not necessarily true on rapid-duty cranes. 
If the crane is running with power on the motor, more 
than 35 seconds in 100 seconds continuously for 5 hours 
at a time, heating is liable to be a limitation and the 
motor manufacturer should be consulted or psst experi¬ 
ence with similar work should be used. 

Selection of Trolley-Motion, Direct-Current Motors, 
The type of motor should be the same as for 
hoist and bridge motions and since this motor is 
“plugged’" (or reversed by power when running at 
high speed frequently) its commutation must be good 
at double speed and 160 per cent current. Its commu- 
tator and windings must be insulated for at least 
double normal voltage. 

Calculation of Power for Trolley Motws, 

Let B = weight of trolley carriage less load (27) 
V == free running speed in feet per minute when 
fully loaded trolley is completely accel- 
_ - erated ^28) 

1. Assume a ooeffieient of friction between the wheels and 
the rad pf 25 per cent. Then the available draw-bar pull from 
on^fourth of the^wheels will be 25/4 or 6,25 per cent of the weight 
of the c^e. Gravity (or the total weight of the crane) will 

fore per second-therS 

fore 6.25 per cent wdl accelerate it at 0.625 X 32.2 or 2 ft.ner 

r^f calculation omits some niceties abolit 

*hey are relatively unimportant. 

^ 2 . Three blocks of accelerating resistors produce an average 

four blo^eks 78.5 per cent; six blocks 85 per cent; nine blocks 89 
per cent; and thirteen blocks 92.5 per cent. 


Where metal dust cinders, furnace fires, acid alkali 
and such unusual conditions are present, motoi-s should 
be specially insulated and, in some cases, enclosed. 

For cement plants the bearings should be enclosed. 
It has seemed desirable to enclose also the collector 
rings but there is a considerable physical difficulty in 
enclosing collector rings on a motor which is equipped 
with a solenoid brake at one end and gearings at the 
other end. These difficulties, together with the in¬ 
accessibility of enclosed collector rings, have made 
it a better practical proposition to use open collector 
rings. It is necessary to clean out the brushes fre¬ 
quently in order to prevent them from sticking. 

The slip-ring wound-rotor induction motors are 
generally used where reduced-speed operation is needed. 
The single-speed squirrel-cage-rotor type of motor, 
with high-resistance rotor windings, is best suited to 
cranes which handle rough material where no reduced- 
speed operation is required and where size does not 
exceed 25 horse power. Under this class would come 
ice hoists, lumber cranes at not over 50 or 75 ft. per 
minute, cranes for boxed or baled goods at not over 100 
feet per minute, machine shop cranes at not over 16 or 
20 feet per minute. The multi-speed motor with 
squirrel-cage rotor offers many possibilities where re¬ 
duced-speed operation is required, such as foundry 
hoists; but this type has not been generally exploited 
commercially. 

There are two important differences between the 
alternating-current and the direct-current, series-wound 
motor; ( 1 ) Power supply voltage and frequency must 
be maintained fairly uniform for the alternating-current 
motor because its maximum starting torque varies as 
the square of the voltage impressed, and inversely 
as the square of the frequency. Voltage has, in practise, 
no effect on the maximum starting torque of a direct- 
current series-wound motor because starting torque is a 
function of current only and even if voltage is abnor¬ 
mally low the, controller can be manipulated to giye 
maximum current. It is therefore, necessary to choose 
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a motor whose maximum-minimum® starting torque is, 
at least, twice and for sqtiirrel-cage motors 2.5 or 3 
times the torque required for hoisting the maximum 
load. Consider, for example, a crane where power 
supply voltage is 90 per cent of rated motor voltage 
and where static friction is such as to add 25 per cent 
to hoisting torque at the instant of starting. Then if 
motor could exert 200 per cent normal torque at start¬ 
ing under normal voltage, it could exert 162 per cent 
of normal torque under 90 per cent voltage; and it 
would be called on to exert 125 per cent of normal torque. 
The difference between 125 per cent and 162 per cent 
represents the margin, and it is none too great. This 
margin is not sufficient for squirrel-cage motors be¬ 
cause if they stall they are almost sure to bum out the 
rotor. 

In order to make the same number of trips per day 
with an a-c. crane as with a d-c. crane, it is frequently 
necessary to gear the a-c. crane for a higher full-load 
hoisting-hook speed than would be used with d-c., 
and this means that the rating of the a-c. motor must 
be relatively greater than that of the d-c. motor. To 
explain, let us assume that a round trip consists of 
hoisting full load 20 feet, lowering it 20 feet, hoisting an 
empty hook 20 feet and lowering it 20 feet. If a d-c. 
motor were used and geared for 40 feet per minute 
full-load hoisting speed, it would hoist in 30 seconds, 
lower (where lowering speed is 190 per cent hoisting 
speed) in 16 seconds, hoist in about 15.5 seconds (where 
20 per cent hoisting torque corresponds to 195 per cent 
speed), lower in 20.5 seconds, making a total of 82 
seconds. An a-c. motor would have to be geared to 

hoist full load in about 20.5 (= seconds in order 

to keep up with the d-c. motor because the a-c. motor 
o ari never run above its synchronous speed. This 
means that the a-c. motor would have to be 

- --- (= 1.46) times as large as the d-c. motor for 

20.5 

the particular case illustrated. This ratio does not 
come as high as 1.46 for ordina^ practical cases whmre 
there is a good deal of creeping speed work in the 
typical round trip of the crane hoist. However, in 
order to meet the requirements of an occasional ex- 


3. Mfl.TiTwiiTn-Tninim uin starting torque is a term whioh 
applies to slip-ring type, "wound-rotor induction motors. With the 
external resistance which is connected to the rotor adjusted for 
obtaining the maximum starting torque, the currmts are so 
nigh as to set np a magnetic distortion between the poles of 
the stator and of the rotor. At some positions of the roror, 
this distortion causes the torque to increase and at other posi¬ 
tions to decrease. Maximum-maximum starting torque means 
the torque when rotor is in most favorable position; Maximum- 

minimum, the most vad&yoT&hle. 


tremely high load, an induction motor.may have to 
be considerably larger than a d-c. motor because_a 
d-c. motor can exert more overload torque. 

Use of Permanent Resistance in the Rotor Winding of 
Slip-Ring Motors. When manual control is used and 
service is severe and abusive, a permanent block of 
resistance should be wired in series with the slip rings 
of the motor and should be of such value that the slip 
at full-load torque on the motor will be about 15 per 
cent after the controller has been turned to the/*full on’" 
position. To accomplish this, the permanent resistance 
should contain about 10 per cent as many ohnis as are 
required to give 100 per cent slip (or standstill) with 
full-load torque on the motor. This sounds like wasting 
power but power is only one* of the small considerations 
in the operation of the crane. The following tabulation 
of performance values on a certain typical motor shows 
the advantage of permanent resistance: 


Max. staUing* 
torauo In per cent 
of full-load torque 

Stalling amps, 
in per cent of 
full load 

Per cent slip when 
motor is delivering 
full-load torque 

Heating when 
motor is stalled, 
expressed in per 
cent of the heating 
when full-load 
current is flowing 

175 

484 

5 

2340 

265 

410 

10 

1760 

290 

360 

15 

1300 

286 

311 

20 

960 

272 

278 

25 

775 

255 

250 

30 

625 

236 

220 

35 

522 

220 

208 

40 

434 


♦These are Tirm.T<TTiiim- nnn.YiTnnTii values; aot maximum-inJiiimum values. 


Operators seem to make a practise of turning these 
manual controllers on as fast as possible and it is best 
to plan that the controller will be full on before the 
motor starts. The above table shows that the most 
starting torque can be obtained when a resistor is 
set for 15 per cent slip and that there is a big saving 
in motor heating at this resistor setting. A careful 
study of practical operation from all angles will show 
that with this resistor setting more can be gotten out 
of the motor than with any other setting, and at less 
expense in the way of motor and control trouble. 

When magnetic control is used, no permanent resis¬ 
tance is necessary because current-limit relays prevent 
all of the resistance from being short-circuited while 
the motor is at standstill. 

When permanent rotor resistance is used, it is not 
necessary, in comparing an a-c. motor with a d-c. 
series motor, to make the full-load hoisting speed for 
alternating current as much higher than for direct 
current as was indicated in a foregoing paragraph. In 
the example used, the full-load lowering speed will be 
enough above ssmchronous speed to average up the 
lower fUlHoad hoisting speed; and, consequently the 
full-load hoisting speed need be only 129 per cent above 
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full-load d-c. hoisting speed in order to make the round 
trip in 82 seconds. 

Calculation of Power for Alternating-Current Crane 
Hoist Motors. Calculate the hoisting horse power as 
per equation (1) and choose a motor whose 30-minute 
.rating is equal to or greater than this value. Where 
the motor is to be started frequently, calculate starting 
horse power to start from equation (13), choose a motor 
such that horse power from (1) plus horse power from 

(13) does not exceed 150 per cent of the 30-minute 
rating. 

Sometimes, on very rough service, it is advantageous 
to connect a permanent resistor in the rotor circuit of 
such value that speed under full load is about 85 per 
cent of the synchronous speed. When this is done 
the motor rating is reduced about 10 per cent and, there¬ 
fore, select the motor so that its 30-minute rating is 
110 per cent of the horse power in equation (1). Also 
It IS, of course, necessary to gear the motor so that when 
runmng at 85 per cent of synchronous speed, the load 
will be hoisted at rated crane hook speed. 

Heating is not usually a limiting feature on open 
motors when motors are selected as above described 
except on bucket or similar cranes. When enclosed 


motors are to be used, or buckets are to be iumilled. the 
duty should be referred to the manufacturer for st'Iee- 
tion of the motor. 

Selection of Alternatirig-Ciirreiit lirnlgc-MotioH Mulum. 
Wound-rotor motors with slip rings are best suited 
to this work. 

Motors should be open, entdoseil or specially insu¬ 
lated to correspond with hoist motor. 

Permanent rotor resistance is generally advant ageous. 

Calculation of Power for A-C. Bridge-Mothn Mohm;. 
Try a motor such that the horse power to propel, in 
equation (23) does not exceed 75 per (;ent of the 'dri- 
minute rating. The maximum instuntuneous torque 
dunng starting should not exceed 2{)f) per (‘enf of the 
full-load rated torque of the motor. R(*fer to eriuations 
(24), (25) and (26); substitute for A a vuliu* of tonpie 
m pounds at one foot radius which is not over Iwicc 
full-lo^ rated torque. Then .we that a .salisf.-udnrv 
rate of acceleration can be attained, cut and trv until 
a suitable size of motor is obtained. On some liiKli- 
spMd cranes, horse power in equation i23) mav have 
to be as low as 30 per cent of the :)0-miniite m'tintt of 
the motor m order to obtain satisfactory neceli-ration 
Without overloading the motor. 


TABLE I 


A KEY TO ASSIST IN THE SELECTION OP BLEOTKICAL KQUICMENT POH OUANES 


Electrical 
Eqalpment for 
Cranes 


Contarol 

Equipment 


Proteettve 

Equipment 


Enclosed or Open, Insulation, 
Mechanical Strength and 
Staunchness 
Bating 

, Accessibility for Bepairs 


Controller 


Magnetic 


Straight 

Beverslblo 

Dynamic 

Braking 

Straight 

Boverslble 

Dynamic 

Braking 


Bheostat 


Heating 

Starting Torque 
I Blugglng 
. Creeping Speed 

Series or Shunt Wound 
Torque Bequlrements 
Staunchness 
Wearing Qviallties 


Overload 

No-voltage 

Emergency Conditions 
Lock-out on Line Switch 
^dividual Motor Switches 
I Overwind Protection 


Wound Wotor or 
Squirrel Cage or a..Hi>eiq| 

Voltage ' 

Frequency 

No. of Phases (if. mlnHU» 

Heating Biwls j ;io mijmiii 

, Max. Torque | (g) ininitt** 


( If. initiitlt; 
j no minute 
I Wj minute 


Max. Torque 
Series or Com¬ 
pound Wound 
Voltage 
. Heating Biisls 

/ No. of points 
I Type of Jiandio 


No. of hand control 
points 

No. of automatic conirol 
points 

Plugging r Hand controlled 
point \ Automatic 
Creeping speed point 
Space requirements 
, Type of handle on master 


disk 

shoo 

bond 

coasting distance 


I geared 

. book-operated J 


f relay 
\ maln- 


maln-clrcultj 


pump 

vertical 

horizoniai 

remotu lever 

rop(»-wlHH!l 

spring-rettii'it 


resfft 

. non-reset 


i inheretti 
1 extru-wl 
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Selection of Alternating-Currnet Trolley Motors. Use 
the same type of slip-ring motor as on hoist and bridge. 

Choose a motor such that the horsepower inequation 
(29) does not exceed the 30-minute rating of the motor. 

On certain small trolleys which do not exceed 250 ft. 
per minute speed nor 5 h. p., it is possible to use a 
simple squirrel-cage motor with high-resistance rotor. 
Such a motor must have a starting torque at least twice 
the torque required to propel the maximum load as 
per equation (29). 


Starting torque in pounds at one foot radius must 
at least = 

(horse power in (29)) X (full load r. p. m.) 

^ ^ 5,260 

Special heating requirement must be met and special 
control precautions taken. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 323. 


Auxiliary Electrical Equipment for Motor-Operated 

Cranes 

BY H. W. EASTWOOD 


Associate, i 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 

Review of the Subject.—This is one of a series of papers on 
the sdecHon of dcclric.al apparatus for cranes and deals with the 
brakes, overload protective panels and limit switches. Other 
papers of the series cover the requirements as to motors and control. 

A maffneiic friction brake is needed for every crane hoist, in 
addilion to what may he provided in the way of dynamic braking 
or mechanical brakes, hut its required characteristics are very 
definitely affeclcd thereby. In selecting a magnetic brake the 
character of the service must he well understood, and the part that 
it plays therein, and it must possess an adequate energy dissipating 
capacity. A definite formula for such selection is given. 

The paper discusses the various service requirements and describes 
the several available types of magnet Inakes and their particular 
fields of application. 

Limit switches, while occasionally employed to limit the travel of 
the trolley or bridge motions of a crane, are universally used to, limit 
the upward travel of the hook block. Hoist limit switches may he 
geared to the machine or directly operated by the block. The former 
do not take into account the stretching of cables and require complete 
readjustment token new cables are installed. Switches operated 
by the hook block are the surest. 

The paper describes the various forms of geared and direci- 


I N addition to motors and controllers, modem cranes 
also require auxiliary electrical equipment, namely; 
magnetic friction brakes, overload protective panels 
and limit switches. 

D-C. Magnetic Friction Brakes 

Every crane hoist requires a magnetic friction brake 
for the purpose of stopping and holding loads in sus¬ 
pension. If the crane is equipped with dynamic lower¬ 
ing control, a large part of the work of retardation is 
absorbed electrically, in the dynamic braking resistance. 
In the case of a crane equipped with a well-adjusted 
mechanical load brake, the magnetic brake is called 
upon to absorb only the epergy of the rotating annature. 
In the case of a crane without either dynanuc lowering 
control or mechanical load brake^ the magnetic brake is 

Presented at the Spring Convention of ihe A. I- IS. B., 
Chicago,ni., April 19-Sl, ms. 


Co., Cleveland, O. 

operated limit switches and points out their relative advantages. 
Considerations of safety often demand that the operation of the 
switch not only disconnects the motor but simultaneously closes 
a dynamic braking circuit for quick stop. 

The history is given of the evolution of the modern crane overload 
protective equipment and devices. Fuses and railway type circuit 
breakers have been tried, but up-to-date equipment employs over¬ 
load relays in each motor circuit operating in conjunction with 
magnetic switches. In the interests of safety it is possible to cut off 
all power instantly by tripping a switch that causes the magnetic 
smtehes to open. Safety locks are provided that permit of locking 
the entire crane equipment against operation. 

The best results are secured by properly inspected time-element 
overload relays in each motor circuit and a commonrreturn instan¬ 
taneous relay. 
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called upon to absorb in friction and dissipate in heat, 
all of the stored energy in the moving load, gearing and 
armature. The amoimt of energy expr^ed in foot¬ 
pounds per minute or per hour which a brake of given 
t3q)e and size may safely dissipate without exceeding a 
reasonable rise in temperature, is a definite quantity. 
In selecting a brake for severe duty, the above factors 
should be considered in connection with the severest 
probable duty cycle, and a brake should be selected 
whose energy-dissipating capacity provides some mar¬ 
gin of safety above anticipated requirements. A 
failure to observe this simple precaution in the past 
has often resulted in serious trouble, especially with 
brakes of poor heat di^pating capacity. 

On a crane without mechanical load brake, the 
magnetic brake is the sole means of holding a load in 
suspension. It is, therefore, an important factor in 
the safe and efficient operation of the crane and care 
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must be exercised to select a brake having sufficient 
torque to hold, and, in case of emergency, to stop the 
heaviest load which the crane may be called upon to 
handle. Some manufacturers rate their brakes in 
horse power, corresponding to the ratings of the motors 
with which they recommend their brakes to be used. 
The horse power rating has arisen from the fact that 
hoist brakes are usually, though not always, mounted 
on the armature shaft of the hoist motor, and from the 
fact that the coils for series-wound brakes must be 
designed on the basis of the motor rating. The torque 
rating of a brake is, of course, a perfectly definite 
qu^tity determined by actual test. The horse power 
rating is the calculated horse power which the brake 
would absorb when exerting its rated retarding torque 
at an assumed speed. The speed is determined by 
averaging the full-load rated speeds of various makes 
of hoist motors.. As a guide to the approximate size of 
brake required, the horse power rating is, no doubt, 
useful but as a basis for the selection of a brake, it may 
prove positively dangerous. A calculation of the 
actual torque required to hold the m aximum load in 
suspension should therefore be made and a brake whose 
torque rating is at least equal to this amount should be 
selected. This torque can be quickly calculated from 
the formula: 


ij\ _ Ij yc D E 

UR 

where T = Torque in Ib-ft. 

L = Maximum load in lb. 

D = Diameter of winding drum, in inch^. 

E = Efficiency of gearing. 

R Gear reduction including ropes, between 
load and the shaft on which the brake 
is mounted. 

^ Brakes selected in accordance with this plan will 
in ^ne^ have less torque than the motor in connection 
mth which they are used; this is because of the fact 
that the. inefficiency of the gearing is of assistance to 
the brake whereas it is a handicap to the motor In 
order to provide a margin of safetyit is therefore custom- 

^ of “lotpr torque. 

If the torqne rating of the motor is not at hand, or if 
the brake is to be mounted on some shaft other than 
the armature shaft the torque can be calculated from 
the formula: 

T - S3000 X h. p. _ 5250 h.p, 

2 TV N Jsi 

where T = Torque in lb. ft. 

h. p. = Horse power rating of motor 

JV = R^. per min. of shaft to which brake 
IS to be attached. 

^^ake is usuaUy mounted 
the armature shaft of the hoist motor. This is 
not^versally the case, however, and not infrequent^ 
brakes are mounted on intermediate shafts. In the 


at case of ladle and hot metal cranes, for example; when 
le dynamic lowering control is used, in view of the great 
io responsibility imposed on the brakes, it is customary 
in for safety reasons, to install brakes both on the aimature 
rs and on intermediate shafts. Either of these brakes 
i. alone should be capable of stopping and holding the 
it load. A brake on an intermediate shaft as compared 
d with a brake on the armature shaft, in order to hold 
e the same load, must develop a greater torque in propor- 
e tion to the gear reduction. 

e Intermediate shaft brakes are, not infrequently, too 
e large, or of improper design for the real purpose they 
r are intended to serve. By far the greater part of the 
e stored energy in the system is in the rotating armature. 

3 If .this energy is absorbed by a brake on the aimature 
r shaft, the only parts subjected to stress are the armature 
3 shaft and bearings, the motor supports and the brake 
f itself. If this energy is suddenly absorbed by a brake 
, on an intermediate shaft, this shaft, together with its 
^ bearings and the gearing, are also subjected to severe 
i stresses. There is always some back lash in the gearing 
I and in consequence, every time the intermediate shaft 
I brake stops the armature, a hammer blow is delivered 
i to the gearing and transmitted to the shafts and bear¬ 
ings. In one direction of rotation this hammer blow 
IS dehvered downward and in the other direction, up¬ 
ward, so that the mechanism is continually subjected 
to alternating stresses of great intensity. On ladle 
ermes this hammer blow is particularly noticable when 
hoisting without load, because in this event the motor 
operates considerably above normal speed. In various 
i^tallations this effect has been so severe as to break 
bearmg cap bolts, bend shafts, strip pinions and break 
motor feet. In all such cases, where two brakes are 
required it is a wise precaution to use a quick acting 
brake operated by a short stroke magnet, on the arma¬ 
ture shaft and a more sluggish brake, operated by a 
long stroke solenoid on the intermediate shaft. Since 
this trouble is most likely to occur in hoisting the light 
hook. It be almost entirely eliminated by using a 
tod^nd b^d brake as an intermediate shaft brake, as 
this type of brake is practically ineffective when the 

brake wheel rotates toward the anchored end of the 
band. 

wnnnrf a magnetic brake may be series 

wound, for TOnnection m series with the motor, or 
shunt wound for direct connection to the power circuit 
in paraUd with the motor, or compound wound, i. e. 

womdbm^ windings. Compound 

womd brakes are rarely used on electric cranes, though 

advisable in special apphcations in 
coimection witii compound wound motors, where the 
load may approach zero. Shunt brakes are 
uredon stodard crane hoists due to the preference 

sCTvice. If wound for full voltage their inductive 
effect makes them sluggish in action and destructive 
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to insulation. If wound for fractional voltage in order 
to reduce the inductive effect, the additional complica¬ 
tion of a fine wire resistor for connection in series with 
the coil is required. Their use involves the use of 
additional trolley conductors. If used in connection 
with a dynamic lowering controller they are a menace to 
safety because they may be held released by any one 
of a variety of causes when it is very necessary that 
they be applied. Prom the standpoint of safety it is 
especially desirable to provide some assurance that the 
brake will automatically set in case of accidental failure 
of the dynamic braking circuit. This feature can be 
secured with the shunt brake only by means of the 
additional complication of a series relay, whose coil is 
connected in series with the motor precisely as the 
coil of a series brake would be connected, and whose 
contacts are connected in series with the shunt brake- 
control circuit. Shunt brakes must be used where it is 
desired to provide a drift point, as on bridge and trolley 
motions and in some special applications. For crane 
hoist service, however, the series-wound brake has been 
all but universally adopted, because of its simplicity, 
reliability, and suitability, for the work. The sole 
objection raised against the series winding in the past 
has been that its operating range is too narrow. Fol¬ 
lowing the introduction of dynamic lowering control, 
it was found that few brakes in service could be 
depended upon to release at less than 75 per cent of 
full-load current. Another objection was that series 
brakes would not hold released to a sufficiently low 
value of current. However, these objections do not 
apply to brakes of modern design which will release at 
40 per cent and hold released as low as 10 per cent of 
full-load current or less. 

As regards the mechanical arrangement of their 
friction surfaces, commercial brakes are of three general 
types, namely, band brakes, shoe brakes and disk 
brakes. 

The most extensively used type for crane hoists is 
the dead-end band brake. It consists of a flexible 
sheet steel band, lined with leather, asbestos composi¬ 
tion or other friction material, one end of which is 
firmly anchored by means of a cast or forged ear, 
riveted to the band. The other end of the band is 
attached through a suitable adjustable fitting to a 
lever, which is operated by a long-stroke solenoid. 
In most designs the weight of the solenoid plunger, 
assisted perhaps by an adjustable weight on the lever, 
is made to apply the brake. In other designs the 
brake is applied by means of a spring. Very consider¬ 
able improvement has been made in recent years in 
band brakes as manufactured by the various crane 
builders by refinement of the structural details 
and by the adoption of a well-designed single-coil 
solenoid instead of the old two-coil horse-shoe type 
operating magnet formerly used. For some purposes, 
as for example, on an intermediate shaft, the band 


brake has decided advantages, and for such applications 
it will, no doubt, long continue to be used. It possesses, 
however, inherent defects which no amount of refine¬ 
ment in design can eliminate. The most important 
of these defects is that it is effective in only one direc¬ 
tion of rotation. In lowering, the friction between 
the brake wheel and band tends to wrap the band more 
tightly around the wheel, and this together with the 
fact that almost the whole circumference of the wheel 
is used gives high braking torque. But in the opposite 
direction the friction between wheel and band simply 
tends to raise the operating lever, and the retarding 
torque developed is practically nil. In hoisting the 
light hook, therefore, an excessive amount of drift is 
experienced and many accidents, usually unjustly 
blamed on the failure of limit switches, have resulted 
in consequence. 

Another defect of the band brake is. that it is diffi¬ 
cult to make it as strong mechanically as other types. 
The band must possess a degree of flexibility which 
limits its thickness and therefore its strength, and the 
ends where the ears are attached are especially apt to 
fail. Every one with steel mill experience has seen 
these bands fail, perhaps with disastrous results. In 
actual practise the band nearly always drags more or 
less, imposing a friction load which detracts from effi¬ 
ciency. The long-stroke solenoid is sluggish in action 
as compared with a short-stroke electromagnet, so 
that in hoisting a heavy load, when the controller is 
brought to the off position the load may start to drop 
before the brake sets. When somewhat out of adjust¬ 
ment and operating through an excessively long stroke 
the hammer blow developed when the plunger drops, 
gives for an instant an excessive braking torque which 
throws severe stresses on brake band and gearing, 
sometimes resulting in damage to both. 

These various defects of the band brake are rapidly 
forcing the more general use of shoe and disk brakes. 
The shoe brake consists of a brake wheel and a pair 
of shoes lined with friction material, and operated 
through the proper mechanism by either a short- 
stroke electromagnet of the clapper type or a solenoid. 
When a clapper type magnet is used, the brake is set 
by means of a spring. When a solenoid is used, the 
weight of the plunger is usually assisted by a spring. 
The only serious defect of the shoe brake is that it is 
practically impossible to use much more than one-half 
of the circumference of the brake wheel as a bearing 
for the shoes. Therefore, if the pressure per square 
inch is kept down to a value which will allow long life 
to the friction material, a considerably larger brake 
of the shoe type than of the band type will be required 
for the same torque. As compared with the band 
brake, the shoe brake has the following definite advan¬ 
tages; it gives the same braking torque in either direc¬ 
tion of rotation; it is a stronger mechanical structure, 
when operated by a short stroke magnet it is much 
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quicker in action and yet has less instantaneous exces¬ 
sive braking; it is easy to keep it so adjusted that the 
brake shoes do not drag. 

The disk brake consists of a set of one or more ro¬ 
tating disks, feather keyed to a hub which is in turn 
keyed to the shaft to be retarded and a set of stationary 
disks feather keyed to the frame of the brake. Either 
the rotating or stationary disks may be faced with 
friction material. The armature plate of the short- 
stroke operating magnet is moved forward by a spring, 
pressing the friction plates together when the brake 
is applied. When the magnet is energized the spring 
is compressed, and the friction plates float apart. 
The positive advantages of the disk type construction 
are that it gives equal braking torque in either direction 
of rotation; it provides plenty of friction surface and, 
therefore, gives relatively high torque in a relatively 
small and compact structure; because its friction 
surfaces are enclosed it gives a very constant torque, 
regardless of weather, splashing, oil or other untoward 
conditions. Its positive disadvantages are that on 
account of its compact structure it will dissipate rela¬ 
tively little heat; on account of the necessarily small 
bearing of rotating and stationary disks on the feather 
keys, the wear in both keys and keyways is excessive 
in severe service; the operating magnet simply relieves 
the pressure on the disks, when the brake is released 
and does not positively disengage the disks. This 
aggravates the trouble from heating; if it is desired 
to replace the armature or other shaft to which the 
brake is attached, it is necessary to entirely remove 
the brake. 

To sum up, then, each type of brake has its advan¬ 
tages and its particular applications. The band brake 
should be used where a holding brake is desired. Its 
excellent torque characteristic in one direction of rota¬ 
tion is a positive advantage in such service. The shoe 
brake is a general service brake and should be used for 
all severe duty applications. The disk brake is also 
a general service brake which will give excellent satis¬ 
faction in light duty applications. Its use is frequently 
dictated by space limitatiors. 

All of the three t37pes‘ of brakes above described 
are subject to the same objection, namely, that their 
torque is either all on or all off; in other words, they do 
not permit any graduation of braking torque. For 
most applications, this is not a grave disadvantage. 
WTiere dynamic braking control is used, the load is 
retarded by a nicely graduated braking torque and the 
fixed torque of the magnetic brake is of no consequence. 
In many cases where no great nicety of control is re¬ 
quired, even without dynamic braking control, no 
difficulty is experienced if the brake is reasonably 
well proportioned with reference to the motor and the 
load.. In special applications, however, the fixed 
torque characteristics of the ordinary brake is a very 
serious disadvantage. For example, take the case of 
the bridge motion of a gantry crane which it is desired 


to hold against any probable wind pressure. In such 
a case, the torque required of the brake bears no 
definite necessary relation to the motor torque. If a 
brake sufficiently powerful for safety in emergency is 
used, entirely too severe braking for ordinary service 
application will result. The swinging motion of a jib 
crane or a hammer head crane presents a similar 
difficulty. A too severe application of the brake 
produces objectionable and even dangerous swinging 
of the load, and, sets up excessive stresses in the 
structure. Various attempts have been made to prop¬ 
erly take care of these difficulties. One method is 
to use a dash pot to secure gradual application of the 
brake. This is open to the objection that the brake 
must always be gradually applied, even in emergency 
when it may be necessary to apply it instantly in order 
to avert a wreck. A more satisfactory solution is the 
use of a multiple solenoid or multiple magnet brake. 

The multiple solenoid brake consists of practically 
two brakes in one, one solenoid being arranged to release 
the greater part of the total braking torque and the 
other solenoid arranged to release a smaller part of 
the total torque. Both solenoids may be shunt wound 
or one may be shunt and one may be series wound, 
depending upon the convenience of control. There 
are various methods of controlling these brakes de¬ 
pending upon the particular application in which they 
are used. Both magnets may be released at once when 
the controller is thrown to the off position, and the 
action of the more powerful one delayed by a dash 
pot so that the smaller brake does practically all of the 
work of bringing the structure to rest, and the more 
powerful brake is then effective as a holding brake. 
A second method is to release the more powerful brake 
on the first point of the controller and the less powerful 
on the second point. This scheme permits the operator 
to secure full braking torque in emergency. A third 
method consists in releasing the large solenoid on the 
first point, the small solenoid on the second point and 
in providing a drift or coasting point on the third con¬ 
trol notch at which point neither brake nor power is 
applied. Many applications where a drift point is 
very desirable will occur to the reader. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that with this scheme both 
solenoids must be shunt wound, involving at least two 
additional trolley conductors, and this feature may be 
very objectionable. 

The second scheme mentioned above has a special 
application in connection with dynamic lowering hoist 
controllers which deserve particular mention. A defect 
of the standard dynamic lowering systems of control is 
that it is difficult or impossible to secure creeping speeds 
in lowering heavy loads. If reference is had to a 
d 3 mamic braking speed torque curve (See paper by 
James A. Jackson, General Electric Review, June 1917, 
page 462) it will be noted that for the motor to 
develop a dsmamic braking torque equal to fiill load 
torque it is necessary that the armature rotate at about 
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35 por i‘fc*nt of full load hoisting speed. In other words, 
it is dilhiHilt to secure more than 65 per cent speed 
re<luetion in lowering a heavy load, without danger¬ 
ously overloading the field windings, whereas 90 per 
cent .s{)eed retluction is not; infi*equently required. 
This defect of dynamic lowering control is due to the 
fact that till? retartling tor<|ue is proportional to the 
product of the currents in field and armature. The 
maximum .safe field current must be assumed to be 
fuH-load current. In order to develop full-load torque 
the armature must therefore generate full-load current 
and it will accelerate to thci speed neceasary to enable 
it to generate suflicient voltage to force full-load 
current through the r£*sistance of the dynamic loop. 
The minimum .s;ife value of resistance in the dynamic 
loop is also (luiteilefmitely determined by con.siderations 
apart from speed (control. It is evident, therefor, 
that the only safe way to reduce the minimum lowering 
.HfanHj with heavy loads is to relieve the motor of some 
of the* tiverhauling toripie* 1'his can be very effectively 
accomplished liy means of the multiple solenoid brake. 
If the smalU^r brake remains applied, as outlined in the 
second .seheme of operation mentioned above, on the 
fin;t point of the controller, excellent speed regulation 
may be .secaired, even with Uie heaviest loads the crane 
may he called upon to handle. 

A-C;. Ma({Netic Friction Brakes 

Alt^cnTiating-CAUTcnt brakes are either of the band 
or shoe type operated either by solenoids or clapper 
type magnets, or by small torque motors. In general, 
what ha.s l)een said above with reference to d-c. brakes 
applies with equal for<!e to a-c. brakes. It is to be 
constantly kept in mind, however, that alternating 
(mrrent cnine.s are rarely found in exceedingly severe 
(hity, so that defects which may be quite serious in 
d-c. equipment may be unimportant in similar a-c. 
equipment. Furthermore, on account of the synchro¬ 
nous speed (;haracteristic..s of the wound-rotor induc¬ 
tion motor, the brake is relieved of all danger of ex¬ 
cessive .stresses and wear because of the excessive speeds 
often (iiicountered in severe duty d-c. equipment. On 
the other hand there is no .system of dynamic lowering 
control for a-c. hoists and many a-c. cranes are installed 
without mechanical load brakes. In consequence, a-c. 
brakes must usually ab.sorb all of the energy of stopping 
the load, and usually they constitute the sole means 
of holding a load in suspension. A strong and reliable 
brake is therefore essential. 

The constant speed characteristic of the wound- 
rotor induction motor makes a mechanical brake un- 
nece.««<ary for limiting the lowering speed of an over¬ 
hauling load. The motor is simply accelerated to 
synchronous speed and above this speed true regenera¬ 
tive braking is secured and power is returned to the 
line. On the other hand, if no mechanical brake is 
used, it is impossible to secure a nice speed regulation 
in lowering an overhauling load, since no system of 


control for a-c. motors comparable to dynamic braking 
control for d-c. motors has been designed. This has 
led to the development of the solenoid load brake, 
which eliminates many of the inherent disadvantages 
of the mechanical load brake and secures effectively 
the desired accuracy of speed control. 

The solenoid load brake consists of a single brake 
wheel and a single pair of brake shoes mounted in an 
appropriate frame and operated by two solenoids. 
One solenoid which is connected in the primary cir¬ 
cuit is arranged to entirely release the brake when 
energized. The second solenoid is connected across 
one phase of the secondary or rotor winding with 
some variable resistance in series with it. Since 
the voltage generated by the secondary of an induc¬ 
tion motor varies directly as the slip and since 
the pull of the solenoid can be made to vary al¬ 
most exactly with the voltage across its coil, the pull 
can be made almost exactly proportional to the slip 
or inversely proportional to the speed. This solenoid 
is of course arranged so that the pressure on the brake 
shoes is relieved by the pull of the solenoid, so that 
when the pull is a maximum, that is when the rotor 
is at standstill, the braking torque is almost entirely 
relieved, whereas at high speeds, where the slip ap¬ 
proaches zero approximately full torque is developed. 
The braking torque at low speeds can be increased by 
increasing the variable resistor in series with the sole¬ 
noid coil. This resistor is controlled by the contacts 
of the hoist controller, so that operation very similar 
to that of a dynamic lowering d-c. controller is secured. 
In hoisting, the solenoid in the primary circuit is ener¬ 
gized and this entirely releases the brake so that there 
is no braking friction in hoisting. On the first three 
or four points lowering only the solenoid in the sec¬ 
ondary circuit is energized, so that on these points 
accurate speed control is secured by means of the sole¬ 
noid load brake. On higher. speeds the solenoid in 
the primary circuit is energized and the braking 
torque of the solenoid load brake is entirely relieved 
and the load may be lowered at high speeds by pure 
regenerative braking. The brake is therefore relieved 
of wear except when operating at low speeds and in 
slowing down from high speed to low speed. As 
compared with a mechanical load brake, very much less 
wear due to friction is encountered and much less 
frequent adjustment is therefore necessary. The sole¬ 
noid load brake will give as good results on creeping 
speeds when lowering loads as the mechanical load 
brake, assuming equivalent adjustment; especially 
accurate control is secured in lowering a heavy load a 
very short distance, usually called “jogging”. 

In conclusion it seems advisable to emphasize the 
importance of substantial and capable braking equip¬ 
ment on electric cranes. A good dependable hoist 
brake is perhaps more important from the standpoint 
of safety than any other item of electrical equipment 
on a crane. This subject deserves more consideration 
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than has hitherto, in general, been given to it. The 
brake is an insignificant item of cost in the total price 
of a crane, so that even a cheap crane could well 
afford a good brake, but it has been very largely 
overlooked by the purchasers of cranes and many 
unsatisfactory and even unsafe brakes are in daily 
use. If this paper serves in any degree to direct more 
careful consideration to the matter of magnetic brakes 
for cranes, the author’s object will have been accom¬ 
plished. 

Limit Switches 

The function of limit switches as applied to electric 
cranes is to limit the travel of either hoist, trolley or 
bridge motion in either one or both directions. Their 
most common use is to limit the upward travel of the 
hook block. 

Hoist limit switches are of two general types; first, 
geared; second, direct-operated by the hook block. 
Geared limit switches consist of a contact mechanism, 
connected to the drum shaft through some such reduc¬ 
tion gear as a traveling nut, worm and gear or interrup¬ 
ted gear. This contact mechanism is usually designed 
to handle a control circuit only, so that in addition to 
it, a ma^etic switch or circuit breaker to break the 
motor circuit is required. Direct-operated limit switches 
are of either the control circuit or the main circuit 
type. The control circuit t 3 ^e consists of a simple 
normally closed contact opened directly by the hook 
block, and a magnetic switch. The main circuit 
type consists of a more substantial contact mechanism, 
capable of handling the motor current, operated di¬ 
rectly by the hook block. It may simply open the motor 
circuit, or it may in addition provide some form of 
dynamic braking to secure a quick stop. 

As mentioned above, geared limit switches are sup¬ 
plied with either a magnetic switch or a circuit breaker, 
of the shunt trip type, to open the motor circuit, A 
sharp distinction must be drawn between these two 
types. If a shunt trip circuit breaker is used, the geared 
contact mechanism must have normally open contacts, 
^^en the hook approaches the limit of travel, the 
contacts are closed, the shunt trip coil energized and 
the circuit breaker thus opened. It is therefore 
dependent upon the integrity of its circuits for its 
operation. Its contacts may be out of commission, a 
shoe may fail to make contact with a trolley bar, or a 
connection may be loose and the limit switch is inop¬ 
erative., The important point is that it gives no pre¬ 
vious warning or indication of its condition and the 
hoist may continue to operate until the hook block 
over-travels and an accident results. 

The dewce with normally closed contacts and a mag¬ 
netic switch, on the other hand, is normally safe. The 
magnetic switch will be opened by any failure of the 
limit switch circuit and the hoist cannot be operated 
until the fault is repaired. The magnetic switch may 
of course be held closed by a grounded circuit, indepen¬ 
dent of the action of the limit switch contacts and thus 


cause a wreck. However, the danger of grounds is 
small as compared with the many possibilities of open 
circuits and the closed circuit device is therefore a much 
safer and more dependable limit switch than the open- 
circuit device. 

The magnetic switch may be mounted either upon the 
trolley or in the operator’s cab. There is some advan¬ 
tage in mounting upon the trolley. It may not be so 
easily tampered with and the control wiring runs only 
a short distance so that there is less danger of ground¬ 
ing. If the magnetic switch is mounted in the cab, 
it is a wise precaution to put it in a locked enclosing 
case, so that it cannot be tampered with by unau¬ 
thorized persons. 

The method of resetting the limit switch is important. 
Any method, such as the use of a push button, which 
will permit further hoisting after the limit swdtch has 
operated, is to be condemned. A control circuit wire, 
energized by a finger in the hoist controller is often 
used, and is an excellent method if the necessary con¬ 
tact finger in the controller is available. This con¬ 
nection simply short-circuits the limit switch contacts 
when the controller is thrown to the lowering position, 
and the limit switch is reset automatically when the 
hook has lowered a short distance. A still • better 
method is to connect the main contacts of the magnetic 
switch in a part of the circuit which is used only in 
hoisting. It is possible with most reversing controllers 
and with all dynamic lowering controllers, to make 
this connection and with this arrangement no control 
circuit connections whatever are required for reset. 
It is needless to say that careful and constant inspec¬ 
tion is necessary if such limit switches are to be 
depended upon. The mechanical parts of the contact 
mechanism require especially close inspection. A 
flexible coupling of some sort is required between the 
drum shaft and the operating shaft of the limit switch, 
because of difficulty in securing accurate alinement. 
The couplings in general use at the present time are of 
poor design and are sure to give trouble unless fre¬ 
quently inspected and replaced when necessary. The 
bearings of the operating shaft require thorough lubrica¬ 
tion. Accidents occur because these bearings become 
so badly worn that the reduction gears fail to mesh and 
the contact drum is therefore not driven. 

All geared limit switches are open to the very serious 
objections that they take no account of the stretch of 
the cables and require complete readjustment whenever 
new cables are installed. If the limit switch is set 
with a new cable, to stop the hook travel at the proper 
level, it quickly develops as the cables stretch that 
it is impossible to hoist to the desired height, and read¬ 
justment is necessaiy. The direct-operated control 
circuit type limit switch avoids this difficulty and in 
addition has the advantage of being a very simple and 
strong device, and of being subjected to very little 
wear, because it operates only when the hook reaches 
the limit of travel. The contact mechanism hangs 
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under the trolley and at least a superficial inspection 
of it can be made from the floor. For cranes equipped 
with shoe or disk brakes, giving full braking torque in 
the hoisting direction and where from twelve to eighteen 
inches of variable drift may be permitted, this type of 
limit switch makes very satisfactory equipment. It 
provides a very considerable degree of protection at 
very little expense. It is important to remember, how¬ 
ever, that a good disk or shoe type brake is very neces¬ 
sary for the reliable operation of such a limit switch. 

The extensive use of band brakes, which provide 
almost no retarding torque in the hoisting direction, 
and the close limits within which many crane hoists 
have to work, has lead to the development of direct- 
operated main circuit limit switches, which in addition 
to opening the motor circuit, establish dynamic braking 
connections, in order to secure a quick and accurate 
stop. 

The first devices of this kind were developed in the 
steel industry which is still their principal field of 
application. The first development, known as the 
2 by 4 limit switch consisted simply of two pieces of 
2-in. by 4-in. lumber from two to four feet long con¬ 
nected together at one end by a common door hinge 
and having mounted upon them at their other ends 
a pair of carbon blocks. This device is swung under the 
trolley with its contacts normally open, in such posi¬ 
tion that the contacts will be closed by the hook block 
lifting the lower two by four as the hook approaches its 
limit of travel. The electrical contacts are connected 
to short-circuit the armature when closed. The 
tremendous rush of current in the field and the heavy 
circulating current in the armature brings the hook 
ulmost instantly to rest. At the same time the circuit 
is supposedly opened by the blowing of. the circuit 
breaker in the cab. To reset this limit switch it is 
necessary to pry the 2 by 4’s apart while the hook block 
is lowered out of the limit. 

This limit switch which is extremely effective in 
securing a quick and accurate stop, is cheap, strong and 
easily inspected. But it is evident that the operation 
of such a limit switch must be considered a serious 
emergency. In addition to the time and trouble 
required for resetting, the damage accruing to the motor 
is a serious matter. A flash-over almost inevitably 
results and after a very few operations of the limit 
switch the motor must be sent to the repair shop. 
Furthermore, under certain conditions of operation it is 
ineffective. If the hoist controller is not in the full on 
position, that is, if the current in the field circuit is 
limited by a portion of the starting resistance, the arma¬ 
ture will be slowed down but will not be brought to a 
stop unless the circuit breaker happens to blow. If 
power fails, or if the hoist controller is brought to the 
off position at the instant the hook strikes the limit, 
the switch is absolutely ineffective. This latter con¬ 
tingency is more than probable since an operator will 


instinctively throw his controller to the off position 
when he sees the hook approaching the danger point. 
Very frequent failure of this t 3 q)e of switch may there¬ 
fore be anticipated and has actually resulted in prac¬ 
tise. 

This device scarcely deserves consideration here 
except for the fact that it has served to direct the atten¬ 
tion of control manufacturers to the need for a limit 
switch designed to give quick and accurate stops. The 
first development along this line consisted of a switch 
built along the lines of a drum controller, arranged to 
break the line connections and reconnect the motor 
with armature reversed as a series generator with a 
current-limiting resistor in circuit. By adjusting the 
resistor, practically any degree of braking and therefore 
any quickness of stop desired may be secured. In the 
interest of reliability it is wise to use a resistor of non- 
breakable material, since it must be mounted upon the 
trolley and since the quick dynamic braking stop 
depends upon the integrity of this resistor. This 
type of stop is widely used and gives excellent satis¬ 
faction. The objection to it is that it must be reset 
by hand, and for this purpose a reset rope is provided. 
The trolley must be run back toward the operator’s cab 
so that the operator can reach the rope which results in 
some inconvenience and delay. To escape this objec¬ 
tion, self-resetting, direct-operated switches have been 
designed. These switches secure dynamic braking in 
the manner described above, but in addition, close 
contacts which establish connections for lowering when 
the controller is thrown to the lowering position. The 
hook is lowered at low speed with a shunt around the 
motor until the hook is out of the.danger zone, when the 
limit switch is automatically reset by a weight and the 
hook may be lowered at full speed. 

If it is necessary to secure a very quick stop, say 
within four to six inches of drift with the light hook,the 
dynamic braking resistance will have to be so small and 
the braking current so heavy, even with this type of 
limit switch, that the commutator vsnll be pitted and 
flash-overs may result. If the resistance is so propor¬ 
tioned as to allow a dynaniic braking current equivalent 
to full-load current, only full-load braking torque 
is generated initially, before the motor begins to 
slow down and the average braking torque will be only 
about half full-load torque. Since the dynamic braldng 
torque is proportional to the square of the current it is 
evident that about 150 per cent full-load current must 
flow on the dynamic braking peak in order to secure 
even as quick a stop as would be secured with a full- 
torque magnetic friction brake without the assistance 
of dynamic braking. It is evident, therefore, that by 
far the best results will be secured by using a good brake 
of the shoe type in conjunction with the dynamic 
braking limit switch where very accurate stops are 
required. Thus with a dynamic braking peak of 200 
per cent and a full-torque magnetic brake, an armature 
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rotating at twice full-load speed should be brought to 
reset in about two-thirds of a second. If the hook speed 
is fifty-feet per minute, the drift will be about six inches. 

As may be seen from the foregoing, the whole matter 
of hoist limit switches is in a rather chaotic condition 
at the present time. There is no conclusive and definite 
opinion among operating men as to what constitutes 
a good limit switch. Some operating engineers take 
the position that no limit switch is thoroughly depend¬ 
able and that a limit switch which is not dependable 
is worse than none at all. Some maintain that the 
operator should not be permitted to depend upon the 
limit switch and that he should be put to some trouble 
to reset it, so that he will avoid using it if possible. 
Others maintain that such loss of time in resetting is 
not permissible and that automatic reset is positively 
necessary. Still others consider the matter of slight 
importance and accept without question an 5 rthing in 
the way of a limit switch which the crane builder may 
provide. New cranes are being installed every week 
with every tjrpe of limit switch mentioned herein, from 
the open-circuit geared type, which the author franldy 
believes to be worse than no limit switch at all, to the 
most elaborate form of dynamic-braking direct- 
operated, self-resetting type. There is literally no 
standard specification for limit switches either as 
regards structure, as regards functions or as regards 
what they shall accomplish. In the hope, therefore, 
of assisting in the formation of a definite sentiment on 
this subject, the author ventures to submit his own 
opinions as follow: 

Hoist limit switches should be operated directly 
by the hook block and should preferably open the 
motor circuit without the intervention of a magnetic 
switch or circuit breaker. On cranes equipped with 
disk or shoe type magnetic brakes and on which the 
drifting space is ample, a limit switch which merely 
opens the circuit is sufficient. On cranes equipped 
with band brakes and on cranes operating with very 
small head room dynamic braking limit switches should 
be used. The head room used by upward drift of the 
hook when retarded from three times rated speed by a 
full-torque brake’ amounts to about three feet when 
full load speed is 60 feet per minute, 18 inches for 30 
feet per minute, and so on in. proportion. The above 
applies when high-speed motors of the so-called crane 
type are used; about one-half the drift would occur with 
the lower-speed so-called mill type motors. Hoist 
limit switches should always be considered emergency 
devices. Their use for service stops should be dis¬ 
couraged. The most obvious method of discouraging 
their continual use is to put the operator to some incon¬ 
venience in order to r^et. It should not be necessary, 
however, for the operator to climb upon his trolley or 
endanger himself in any way, and it should not be pos¬ 
sible for him to reset and continue to hoist either by 
accident or intention. It should be effective regardless 
of power failure or the position of the controller at the 


instant of operation. The operating mechanism should 
be positive, and no dependence should be placed upon 
springs or other mechanism exerting a definitely limited 
operating force. Direct operation through push rods 
or steel cable is preferable. In the limit switch itself, 
simplicity and strength are of the utmost importance. 
In the purchase, installation, operation and upkeep of 
a limit switch it should be constantly kept in mind that 
it is primarily a safety device upon which the safety of 
human life may very frequently depend and that there¬ 
fore the best is none too good. 

The foregoing has all been with reference to limit 
switches for limiting the upward travel of the hook. 
Where a lower as well as an upper limit is required, 
commercial types of direct-operated stops are not easily 
applied. In such cases it is customary to use two com¬ 
plete geared limit switches, or a single geared mechan¬ 
ism, such as is used with elevators, containing two adjus¬ 
table sets of contacts working in conjunction with 
magnetic switches. 

Limit switches are sometimes required to prevent 
the collision of trolle 3 ^ on double trolley cranes, or 
of the cranes themselves when several cranes are mounted 
upon one runway. Direct-operated dynamic-braking 
switches have been applied to some extent for this 
purpose. Another method is to equip the trolley 
or bridge motors with magnetic friction brakes, nor¬ 
mally held released by shunt-wound magnet coils 
and automatically applied by means of a direct- 
operated contact device when the machines come into 
dangerous proximity to one another. This problem, 
however, does not often arise. 

For alternating-current cranes, the same remarks 
which have been made regarding direct-current cranes 
apply insofar as they refer to the method of mounting, 
of operating and of opening circuits. Dynamic brak¬ 
ing cannot be secured with an alternating current motor, 
independent of an outside source of power and the 
remarks made regarding the use of djmamic braking 
limit switches therefore do not apply to alternating- 
current cranes. Fortunately the a-c. motor does not 
run at a very much higher speed on no-load than it 
does on full load. The amount of drift is therefore 
quite , constant independent of the load on the hook, 
so that, if reliable brakes are used, quite accurate 
stopping may be secured with direct-operated limit 
switches which merely open the circuit. 

Direct-Current Crane Protective Panels 

It has always been the practise to equip electric 
cranes with some form of protective panel, mounted 
in the operator's cab, provided with a service knife 
switch for disconnecting all of the circuits on the 
crane from the power lines and with some form of 
individual overload protection for each motor. A vast 
improvement has been made in recent years in the 
character of this equipment as offered by the electrical 
manufacturers, but cranes are still sometimes provided 
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with protective panels of the crude original type.’'f.We 
will, therefore, take up the various t 3 npes of crane pro¬ 
tective panels in the order of their development since 
even the crudest type is still sometimes furnished on 
an otherwise modern crane. 

The simplest form of crane protective panel consists 
of a main knife switch with open link fuses and a link 
fuse in one side of each motor circuit. The unsatis¬ 
factory and unsafe character of this equipment scarcely 
requires comment. The first step in advance from 
this type is, naturally the use of enclosed fuses instead 
of link fuses and in this form the fused crane protec¬ 
tive panel is very widely used. The protection fur¬ 
nished by this equipment, however, is not very great, 
and in the case of severe duty cranes is, in fact almost 
negligible. On severe service cranes heavy momentary 
over ioads are a necessary incident of normal operation. 
It is, therefore, necessary to use fuses of such large 
capacity that they afford no protection to the motor 
or mechanical equipment against continuous overload. 
For example, a bearing cap in the bridge drive may be 
pulled up too tight, imposing an overload of 25 or 50 
per cent on the bridge motor. In such an event, a 
fuse, as ordinarily used, in the bridge motor circuit 
would be unlikely to afford any protection to either 
the motor or bearing. The panel may be properly 
fused when new, but it is unlikely to remain so very 
long. Proper replace fuses often are not at hand 
when required, and in this case a piece of copper wire 
is commonly used as a re-fill, which may be replaced at 
some distant date or not at all. If rigid inspection is 
enforced and an attempt is made to use fuses of the proper 
capacity to afford real protection, the replacement 
of enclosed fuses on a severe duty crane is a considemble 
item of expense. These disadvantages all indicate 
the fundamental unsuitableness of fuses for the pro¬ 
tection of crane motors and have to some extent forced 
the adoption of circuit breakers. 

Railway type circuit breakers have been used to sonae 
extent in this service, in various combinations, and it 
is rather remarkable that their use is not more gener^. 
They constitute a strong and simple protective equip¬ 
ment at comparatively small expense. They avoid 
the two most important defects of fuse protection, 
because they may be quickly reset at no expense. The 
sole serious objection to them is that they must be 
set too high to give any protection against continuous 
overloads. 

The modem crane protective panel, now almost 
universally used in the steel industry, has been developed 
with the view of providing safety protection for the 
operating force as well as electrical and mechanical 
protection for the crane. In the interest of safety m 
emergency it is often desirable that the operator be 
able to cut off power instantly. This is best accom¬ 
plished by push button operation of the circuit breakers 
with the push button mounted within easy reach of 
the operator. In the interest of safety of workmen 


engaged in routine inspection and repairs it is desirable 
to provide means for making it impossible to accidently 
start any motion of the crane. This is accomplished 
by providing a safety plug, which the workman takes 
out of the panel and carries with him in his pocket, 
while he is on the crane and the absence of which from 
the panel makes it impossible to close the main circuit 
breakers; or by providing a safety lock clip on the ser¬ 
vice knife switch by means of which the workman 
lodes the knife switch in the open position with a safety 
padlock, the key of which he carries in his pocket. 
Overload protection is secured by means of overload 
relays in each motor circuit operating in conjunction 
with magnetic switches. Various combinations of 
overload relays are used, depending upon the preference 
of the user. However, a quite definite standard speci¬ 
fication seems to be forming and the type now most 
generally used has one overload relay in one side of 
each motor circuit and one common or totalizing relay 
in the opposite side of the main circuit. 

On account of the ease and quickness with which this 
magnetic contactor type of circuit breaker can be reset 
it is possible to set the overload relays so that they will 
trip at a comparatively small overload without inter¬ 
fering tod greatly with normal operation. Such a 
protective panel, therefore, affords some protection 
against continuous overloads. A much greater degree 
of protection is secured by the use of inverse time ele¬ 
ment overload relays. It has become quite common 
practise to use one inverse time element overload relay 
in each motor circuit to protect the individual motors 
against continuous overloads and an instantaneous 
trip relay in the common or return side of the circuit. 
This arrangement undoubtedly provides the ideal pro¬ 
tection if the equipment is kept in good operating con¬ 
dition, but with the care which such equipment com¬ 
monly receives in service, it is not wise to put too much 
reliance upon it. The inverse time element character¬ 
istic is usually secured by means of an oil dashpot and 
its accurate operation depends upon the use of a ^ecific 
oil having very definite physical characteristics. If 
some other oil is used the inverse time element feature 
becomes unreliable or useless. The use of oil moreover 
tends to assist in the accumulation of dust and grit 
on the apparatus, which tends to destroy not only the 
reliability of the inverse time element feature but in 
addition may retard or actually prevent the operation 
of the relay itself. The author does not wish to be 
understood as condemning panels which make use of 
inverse time element overload relays. If carefully 
inspected and kept up they certainly provide a very 
valuable protection, which can be secured in no other 
way. Our desire is to emphasize the necessity for this 
inspection with existing types of equipment, and further 
to present the problem of securing the time element 
feature in some more simple and more reliable way. 

The selection of the proper sizes of knife switches and 
magnetic contactors for crane protective panels is of 
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importance. In general it is impossible to calculate 
with any degree of accuracy the current which, flowing 
continuously would produce a heating effect equivalent 
to the varying loads on the several motions. Each 
motor is operated intermittently but usually not in 
any definite cycle. Two or even three motions may be 
operated at the same time. There are so many 
variables depending upon the infinite variations of 
actual service that an attempt to standardize at first 
seems hopeless. However an examination of heating 
curves on a standard line of 30-min. rated enclosed 
crane motors shows that they can work at their rated 
load less than 20 per cent of the total time; also that 
they will, with rare exceptions, and that on small sizes 
only, carry no more than 35 per cent of their rated load 
continuously. This indicates that no matter how the 
currents flowing to the several motors on the crane are 
superimposed on one another, the root-mean-square 
value of the current passing through the main knife 
switch and magnetic contactors, could not exceed 36 
per cent of the sum of the rated currents of the several 
motors, provided the motors were of such capacity as 
never to be overheated themselves. 

Actual experience, quite independent of the con¬ 
sideration of motor ratings, has evolved a standard 
which is now in general use. The rule is to use magnetic 
contactors and main line knife switches whose continu¬ 
ous rating is equal to 50 per cent of the sum of the half- 
hoi^ current ratings of the several motors on the crane. 
This rule may be used with confidence in making speci¬ 
fications for crane protective panels for all general 
purpose cranes having three or more motors. Dis¬ 
cretion must of course be used in connection with 
unusual cases. The arc rupturing capacity of the 
magnetic contactors, should not be less than three 
times the normal current of the largest motor on the 
crane. 


Alternating-Current Crane Protective Panels 

The problem of overload protection for alternating- 
current cranes is entirely different from that presented 
by direct-current cranes. In the first place, an alter¬ 
nating-current motor does not need to be protected 
a^ii^t exerting too great a torque instantly. It 
will inherently stall at somewhere between 2^ and 
times full load torque, whereas with a d-c. crane 
motor, torque can be developed to the destruction of 
motor or gearing unless a protective device of some sort 
intervenes. An overload device is therefore required in 
connection with an a-c. crane motor almost solely 
for the electrical protection of the motor, and not as on 
d-c. cranes for the mechanical protection of the motor 
and geanng. In the second place, in an a-c. crane 
motor greater starting peaks of current are required 
for the same motor output than in a d-c. motor, so that 
any overload device which is unable to differentiate 
between excessive peaks and continuous overloads of 
lesser magnitude, is even less useful for the protection 
of an a-c. crane motor than for a similar d-c. motor. 
In addition to these considerations, the use of fuses is 
especially to be condemned in connection with a-c. 
crane motors because of the danger of single phasing, 
which might easily result in serious accident. 

The satisfactory protection of an a-c. crane therefore 
depends upon the use of reliable inverse time element 
overload relays. These relays are usually of the duplex 
type, that is, with two coils operating upon one control 
contact. One such relay should be used in the primary 
circuit to each two- or three-phase motor and in addi¬ 
tion, a totalizing relay, connected in series with the wire 
or wires not protected by the individual motor relays 
may be used if desired. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 323. 
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Review of the Subject.—Other papers in the series ori elec¬ 
trical -apparatus for cranes deal with the requirements as to motors 
and auxiliary equijnnent; the latter comprising brakes, overload 
protective panels and limit switches. This paper on controllers 
reviews its subject in a general way, without going into any details 
of the devices employed, presenting a clear view of the fundamental 
considerations involved. 

The controlling apparatus of an electric crane is responsible for 
the prompt and proper accelerating of the several motions; their 
speed control; the safeguarding of the motors from abuse; the 
convenience and economy of operation; and the elimination of 
many dangers due to carelessness. The avihor touches indirectly 
on these points but concerns himself chiefly with the character 


of the controllers best suited to the bridge, trolley and hoist under 
various conditions. 

The paper deals fully with the problems concerning the selection 
of ohmic values for the resistors and also covers very completely 
the connection arrangements and resistance values involved in the 
dynamic braking control of lowering loads. 
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Introduction 

HE controlling apparatus of an electric crane is 
to the machine on which it is used as the nervous 
system is to the human body. 

The best designed and most scientifically selected 
motors or brakes would be practically useless without 
the proper means for controlling the energy that must 
be applied to them to do the work intended. Further¬ 
more, the dissipation of the energy stored in the crane 
bridge or trolley during acceleration, or in the loads 
that have been lifted by the hoist, in order to bring 
these structures to rest, or to lower the loads, is of as 
great importance as the application of energy in the 
first place. Friction devices can be used for this pur¬ 
pose, but the resulting wear on the friction surfaces 
requires frequent replacements and, adjustments, par¬ 
ticularly on hoists. It has been stated by some one 
that the energy given up in lowering 20 tons through 50 
feet will generate sufficient heat to raise the temperature 
of 10 lb. of iron 1000 deg. fahr. 

It is well-known that friction brakes for lowering 
were long a source of trouble on crane hoists. Due to 
the ability of a direct-current motor to convert mechan¬ 
ical energy into electrical energy, as well as to perform 
the primary function of translating electrical energy 
into mechanical energy, the motor, in many cases, can 
be used for retarding also and thus relieve or replace 
the friction brake for this purpose. The energy is not 
all radiated from the motor itself, but mostly from resis¬ 
tors connected in the motor circuit. In the resistors 
the electricial energy is changed into energy id the form 
of heat, and is transmitted to the air. It is easy to 
design and proportion resistors to do this without any 
great depreciation, and the energy can be radiated into 
the air wherever it is most convenient. There is some 
additional heating in the motor when used for both 
spplyiDg power and retarding, but on cran© work this 
is not enough to exceed the safe limits of a motor that 
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is large enough to meet the other requirements of 
starting torque and commutating ability. However, 
on hard worked cranes and hoists, performing a definite 
cycle of operations, such as the Wst of an ore bridge, 
or special cases where loads are hoisted and lowered 
through long distances, the heating due to the dynamic 
braking current should be taken into account in figuring 
the size of motor required. On account of the twofold 
function of the motor, we will consider the question 
of control in two parts. The first will relate to con¬ 
trollers which are used only where energy is applied 
to the motor to accelerate and move a load, and which 
we will call plain controllers, and the second to those 
in which, in addition to accelerating and moving a load, 
the motor is also used to retard and stop a moving load, 
and these we will call controllers with dynamic braking. 

Application op Plain Controllers 

Plain controllers are used for either direct or alter¬ 
nating-current motors, and on cranes are usually of the 
reversing type. The bridge and trolley motions of 
cmnes require controllers of' this description. On 
hoist motions of cranes, with friction brakes for bwer- 
ing, either reversing or nonreversing controllers will be 
required, depending on the design of the bi^ake. The 
first crane hoists were doubtless made with hand- 
operated brakes for lowering, and if the load on the 
hook would overhaul the motor, the speed in lowering 
was regulated by hand or foot, no power being required 
in the motor during lowering. Mechanical load brakes 
have been used for a number of years for hoists which 
are so designed that if the speed of the lowering load 
exceeds that of the motor, friction is applied to retard 
it. This form of brake requires the use of a plain 
reversing controller, but on account of the advantages 
of controllers with dynamic braking on hoists, it is 
now used only in special cases. 

Direct-current motors are most commonly used for 
cranes, for the reason that better starting conditiejns and 
better speed control can be obtained by their use. 
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Altemating-cuiTent motors, usually of the slip-ring 
type, must sometimes be used because the power supply 
available is alternating current, and the expense of 
converting it to direct current may not be warranted. 
On direct-current cranes the motors for all motions are 
usually series-wound on account of their strong con¬ 
struction, high starting torque and their characteristic 
feature of adjusting their speed to the load. Due to 
friction of gearing, bearings, ropes, etc., there is always 
sufficient load on the motor to prevent over-speeding, 
except on overhauling loads on hoists, for which a system 
of control using a series motor will be described later. 
Shunt field windings are seldom used, except for bridge 
or trolley motions where dynamic braking is sometimes 
required. 

Plain controllers for bridge, trolley or hoist motions 
may be either of the manual or magnetic contactor 
type. In general, it may be stated that for small 
motors, or large motors not frequently operated, 
manual controllers are satisfactory. For motors that 
are operated very frequently, or for motors of large sizes, 
magnetic controllers are more desirable for the reason 
that the small and easily operated master switch relieves 
the operator of considerable manual labor, and enables 
him to do more work. Magnetic contactor controllers 
can also be provided with current limit acceleration, 
and the motors, as well as the machinery, can thus be 
protected from damage due to a careless or too ambitious 
operator attempting to accelerate the motor to'o rapidly . 

The functions of a controller in connecting a motor 
to the line for operation in either direction are well 
understood. The controller, either manual or magnetic, 
should be designed to open or close the circuits with the 
least amount of wear, and ample provision for taking 
care of the arc should be made. The wearing parts 
should be easily accessible for renewals. 

On magnetic contactor controllers it is important 
to have at least two independently operated contacts 
for opening the motor circuit, so that failure to stop, 
due to sticking of contactors, will be minimized. This 
is particul^ly necessary on hoists, and the addition 
of a hoist limit switch for positively opening the motor 
circuit when the hook block reaches the upper limit 
of travel is desirable from the standpoint of safety to 
workmen below the crane. Failure to stop the hoist 
motor often results in breaking the hoisting cables when 
the hook block strikes the drum or a cross member on 
the trdUey, and the hook block falls to the ground. 
Even with no load on the hook, men have been killed 
from this cause. 

Calcjulation op Resistor Ohmic Values 

An important point in connection with controUera 
for cranes is the ohmic value of the resistors used with 
them. It is well-known that a direct-current motor can 
not be connected directly across the usual source of 
power until it has developed a suitable counter e. m. f. 
Several factors determine the value’of the]resistor in 


f addition to the requirements for accelerating the motor, 
^ gearing and load: 

(1) The starting torque required. 

(2) The speed control desired. 

(3) The protection on reversing controllers when 
“plugging,” which is reversing the current in the arma¬ 
ture while running in order to make a quick stop. 

' On bridge motions the torque, and consequently the 
current, required to start the motor is usually close to 
the full-load torque of the motor. On most cranes 
the ratio of hook load to the total weight of the crane 
is small, so that the load on the hook does not greatly 
affect the starting current required. The fact that the 
load is suspended by ropes also reduces the effect of the 
hook load in starting. On account of uneveness in 
the crane runway, even greater current may be required 
at times. If the resistor for a bridge controller allows 
less than full-load current to fiow, the operator may be 
obliged to move the controller several points before the 
motor will start, and there will then be fewer points 
remaining for speed control. A bridge motor is seldom 
“plugged,” the motion usually being checked by a foot 
brake, so that a resistor allowing full-load current is 
satisfactory. 

On trolley motions the starting torque and current 
vary more in proportion to the load, and a resistor 
allowing less than full-load current is desirable. The 
trolley motor is usually “plugged” for making quick 
stops, and the resistor should limit the current to a safe 
v^ue for the motor under this condition. Low speeds 
with light loads are also necessary on some trolley 
motions where it is necessary to place loads accurately. 
A resistor that ■will allow half full-load current on the 
trolley motion is desirable from all three points of 
view, viz., string, speed control and “plugging.” 

On the hoist motion the resistor should allow at 
least sufficient current on the first point in hoisting to 
release the brake, a-nd also to give sufficient torque to 
prevent the maximum load from overhauling, especi¬ 
ally where there is no mechanical lowering brake. 

The efficiency of a well designed crane may be as 
high ^ 70 per cent. The torque and current required 
to hoist the full load on this crane will be 1/0.70 or 
143 per cent of that which would be required to hoist 
the load if friction were not considered. In lowering, 
oifiy 70 per cent of the torque, due to the actual load, 
will be available, so that the lowering torque is about 
one-half of the total hoisting torque. (70/143 = 0.49 
or 49 per cent) . While the current required on a series 
motor to give one-haJf full-load torque will be somewhat 
more than one-half full-load current, it is found in 
praise to be satisfactory to use this value Of current 
on the ^t point hoittg, as the motor rating should be 
somewhat more than that required for merely hoisting 
the maximum load of the crane, in order to allow for 
acceleration. 

_This value of the resistor will give a fairly low speed 
when hoistmg a light load, which is an important con- 
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sideration in a hoist controller. Assuming the light 
load hoisting current to be about one-quarter of the 
full-load current of the motor, and referring to the 
characteristic curve of a Westinghouse No. 7-K d-c. 
series-wound motor rated at 271^ h. p., 230 volts, the 
current required would be about 28 amperes. The 
speed of the motor at full voltage with this current 
would be 1200 rev. per min. The value of the resistor 
to allow half full-load current, neglecting the resistance 
of the motor itself, which is comparatively small, is 
about 4 ohms. The voltage drop in the resistor is 
then 28 X 4, or 112 volts, leaving 118 volts on the 
naotor. The speed will then be 1200 X 118/230 = 615 
rev. per min. The full speed of this motor is 535 
rev. per min. This will be satisfactory in most cases, 
though there are cases where a much lower speed than 
this may be necessary, as in the case of foundry con¬ 
trollers where light flasks, or moulds, must be carefully 
lifted to prevent shaking out the sand. For such 
service a higher ohmic value of the resistor may be 
necessary, but if there is danger of the heavy loads 
overhauling, other provisions, which will be referred 
to later, will be required. It is of course possible for 
the operator to move the controller over several points 
in hoisting the heavy load, but in so doing the number 
of speed control points remaining is thereby reduced. 

As a compromise value for the ohmic value of the 
resistor, where the manufacturer may not always know 
the service in which the controller and resistor will be 
used, about three-quarters of full-load current can be 
allowed to flow on the first point. This will give 
sufficient protection if the motor is “plugged” by bring¬ 
ing the controller to the first point in the reverse direc¬ 
tion while the motor is still rotating. If the efficiency 
of the motor is 85 per cent, the back e. m. f. of a motor 
wound for 230 volts will be nearly 200 volts (230 X 0.85 
= 195.5). At the moment current is applied to the 
motor in the opposite direction, the line voltage will 
be added to the back e. m. f. of the motor, and there 
will be a total pressure of 430 volts to force current 
through the motor and resistor. The value of the 
resistor to allow three-quarters of full-load current is 
about 2.7 ohms for the motor to which reference has 
been made. The current that will flow will be 
about one and one-half times full-load current (430/2.7 
== 159.3 amperes. 159.3/112.5 = 1.43). It is true 
that on account of the high speed which a series motor 
will reach on light load, there is a tendency for the 
voltage to go to a higher value when the fleld strength 
is increased by the current that flows when plugging, 
but the speed of the motor will be reduced about as 
fast as the field magnetism will build up, so the above 
voltage may be considered to be about the maximum, 
and it is the voltage that e:dsts at the momsut of 
reversal. This current will not damage the motor as 
it must be designed to withstand acceleration peaks as 
high as this. : 


The speed reduction obtained with a resistor as just 
described can be stated as being about 50 per cent for 
average load conditions. In the case of the Westing- 
house motor to which reference has been made, a 
resistor of about 2.7 ohms would be used. A drop of 
50 per cent in the resistor means that the cuiTent would 
be 115/2.7 = 42.6 amperes. 42.6/112.5 = 37.8 or 
about 40 per cent of full load, which may be considered 
average load conditions. The motor would run at 850 
rev. per min. at this load with full voltage, so that the 
actual speed would be 425 rev. per min., since there is 
only half voltage applied to the motor. 

In order to secure lower speeds with light loads than 
can be had with a resistor in the motor circuit, another 
resistor is shunted around the armature. On manual 
controllers this can usually be done by adding another 
contact finger and segment. This has the effect of 
reducing the voltage applied to the armature and at the 
same time it increases the field strength. Reductions 
in speed as much as 90 per cent can be secured in this 
manner with light loads. Any value of resistor could 
be used as all of the regular starting resistor is also in 
the circuit, and any speed could be secured by adjusting 
the armature shunt. However, if it is made too low, 
there may be too high a cmTent in the armature and 
this resistor if the controller is quickly brought to this 
point with the motor at high speed. As explained in 
connection with the current values in plugging, the 
back e. m. f. may be about 200 volts. It is customary 
to use a resistor value so that the current will not exceed 
one and a half times full-load current. ^ For the 
Westinghouse motor already referred to, with a full¬ 
load current of 112.5 amperes, the resistance would be 
200/168.75 = 1.18 ohms. In practise it could be 
somewhat less than this, as the motor would have 
slowed down somewhat and the back e. m. f. would be 
correspondingly reduced by the time the armature 
shunt point was reached. Adjustment of this resistor 
in the field could be made to suit the actual require¬ 
ments of speed, load and current allowable. 

The resistor values just described are for manual 
controllers. On magnetic contactor controllers it is 
customary to allow three-quarters of full-load current 
to flow on the first point in order to provide protection 
to the motor when plugging. On most crane control¬ 
lers full-speed control is used, but the acceleration relay 
for the first resistor contactor should be set to operate 
immediately upon closm’e of the circuit, so that if 
necessary to secure more torque to hoist a heavy load, 
or for any other reason, the operator can close this 
next contactor by means of the master switch. How¬ 
ever, the first acceleration relay should be adjusted to 
prevent the closure of this first contactor in “plugging,” 
if the current is much above the current in starting from 
rest, so that the “plugging” current will be limited to 
about one and one-half times full-load current as 
previously explained. 
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Resistor Carrying Capacity 

The current-carrying capacity of the resistors is 
another point for consideration. While there is a 
number of classifications ranging from light starting 
duty with current on 15 seconds out of four minutes up 
to continuous duty, there are two classifications that 
meet the average crane service. The first is light 
intermittent duty good for one minute out of four 
minutes, and the second is heavy intermittent duty good 
for two minutes out of four minutes. These are both 
on the basis of allowing about three-quarters full-load 
current on the first point. The first is known as the 
Electric Power Club rating No. 53, and the second as 
No. 73. Special cases may require more or less capacity 
in the resistors. Little is saved on small motors by 
reducing the capacity below the heevy duty rating, and 
the use of the heavier duty resistor makes the con¬ 
troller safer for conditions of operation which cannot be 
foreseen at the time of installation. 

On manual controllers there is considerable advantage 
in having the resistors mounted in the same frame with 
the controlling elements as there is less wiring required 
in the crane cab. In all such cases, however, the 
resistors should be easily removable, both as a unit and 
as individual units, so that replacements can be easily 
made. 

Controllers with Dynamic Braking 

There are two classes of controllers with dynamic 
braking, first, those used for heavy bridges or trolleys 
where in either direction it is necessary to dissipate 
the energy stored in them during acceleration, and 
second, hoist motions where only in the lowering 
direction must the energy stored in the load during 
hoisting be dissipated. In the first case the energy 

M V2 

IS represented by the well-known formula -- , 

where M is the mass and V the velocity or speed in feet 
per second. This energy is small, on ordinary cranes, 
in relation to the energy required to accelerate and 
drive these motions. “Pluggmg” is much used on 
trolley motions because of its effectiveness and absence 
of any additional control apparatus. On high-^eed 
trolleys of ore bridges, the proportions of this energy 
to the aiergy for accelerating and running is much 
greater, and a controller with dynamic braking may be 
d^iiable to reduce the current consumption and pro¬ 
vide ^uated braking to give smoother operation. 
On hoist motions the energy to be dissipated is rep¬ 
resented by the fonnula W X S where W is the weight of 
the load in pounds, and iSf the distance in feet the load has 

beenlifted. Inlowering,frictionofthegearing,bearings, 

ropes, etc., absorbs part of the energy stored in the 
load. On a c]^e 

cent, it has already been shown that the torque in 
lowmng is about one-half that required in hoisting, 
so the energy is in like proportion. 


Direct-current motors are best adapted to all forms 
of dynamic braking control. A series-wound motor 
is not well suited for controllers of the first class, where 
the braking is required in either direction of travel. 
A series generator is not a very stable machine, espe¬ 
cially when operating under widely varying speed and 
torque conditions. Furthermore, the switching of 
connections necessary to cause the current to flow in 
the armature and field in the proper directions for 
either running or braking, whether in the forward or 
reverse direction of the machine, makes a complicated 
controller. By using a compound motor the shunt 
field will give the initial magnetism in the field without 
regard to the speed of the armature, which is not the 
case with the series field. It is usually sufficient to 
use only the shunt field excitation, and the dynamic 
braking connections are simple, as it is only necessary 
then to connect a resistor around the terminals of the 
armature. This resistor may be , variable to give 
graduated braking torque. If it is necessary to 
include the series field in the dynamic braking circuit 
in order to get increased torque in braking, the shunt 
field should also be used to give the initial magnetism 
in order to cause the dsmamic braking current to 
build up promptly under all conditions of speed. It 
is of course possible to excite the series field separately 
from the line, and so to have the same advantage as 
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Fig. 1 Exg. 2 


if a shunt-wound field were used, but waste of power 
in the resistors necessary to do this is objectionable. 
TJsimlly it is desirable to continue the dynamic braking 
action at the ^*off” position of the controller, and in 
such cases means must be provided for automatically 
disconnecting the series field from the line when the 
motor has about come to rest, which complicates the 
controller. Where a series motor must be used, a 
so-called “teaser” circuit can be applied to the series 
field, so that a small percentage of full-load current 
will flow that will enable the motor to build up the dy¬ 
namic braking current. There is still the objection 
that such a controller is complicated, and simpler 
means are usually to be preferred. 

A simple arrangement for securing dynamic braking 
with a series motor operating in either direction is to 
use a resistor shunted around the armature as described 
in connection with plain controllers. The armature 
will force current through the resistor across its terminals 
until it has slowed down to a point where its back 
e. m.i, is equal to or below the voltage applied to it, 
and it will then continue to run at a greatly reduced 
speed, so that it can easily be stopped by disconnecting 
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it from the line, A magnetic friction brake may be 
necessary finally to stop the motor, but on account 
of the greatly reduced speed the energy to be absorbed 
by the brake is small. Several points of shunted arma¬ 
ture, obtained by varying the resistance, should be 
used to enable the speed gradually to be reduced without 
exceeding a safe client in the armature. 

Alternating-current motors are not well adapted for 
use on motions requiring the motor to be used for slow¬ 
ing down and stopping. It requires direct current for 
energizing the primary circuit during braking, and where 
alternating-current cranes are installed, no suitable 
provision for direct current for this purpose would be 
available, nor would the braking action be as effective 
or as easily regulated as in the case of the direct-current 
motors. 

It will be seen that this class of controllers with 
dynamic braking will usually require some application 
of power from a source outside the motor to give 
proper braking action. If failure of the power supply 
should occur at the moment the retarding action was 
to be applied, either in plugging, dynamic braking or 
applying a shunt to the armature, failure to stop the 
motor may cause an accident. Where a series field is 
connected in the dynamic braking circuit there would 
be a continued braking action, provided the conditions 
of speed had been such as to cause it to begin. But, 
especially in magnetic controllers, which require power 
to close the contactors, failure of the controller to 
close the proper circuits may also result. Therefore 
in all cases where there is any hazard involved if the 
motor cannot be stopped through its own action, it is 
advisable to use a friction brake also. A series- 
wound brake is always the safest, but if the fluctuations 
in current are too great to permit a series brake to 
be used, a shunt-wound magnetic brake should be 
used for safety. If this is connected across the line 
permanently, so that it sets only in an emergency, 
the wear on it will be negligible, and it will be in good 
condition to perform its function as a safety device if 
occasion demands it. 



Pig. 3 


Dynamic Braking Lowering 
It is on the hoist motions of cranes and similar ma¬ 
chines that controllers ‘with dynamic braking find their 
greatest application. Since the advent of the present 
system of control here described, in which the con¬ 
troller applies power for lowering light loads, as well 
as enables the motor to regulate the lowing of heavy 
loads, the various forms of mechanical lowing brakes 
for direct-current cranes have been practically elimma- 
ted, together with the expense for their maintenance 


and adjustment. A series motor has always been 
considered ideal for the hoist motion. It lends itself 
readily to the requirements of dynamic braking in 
lowering, for the reason that its back e. m. f. is in the 
right direction for lowering without complicated 
switching connections in the controller. 

In the simple diagram shown in Fig. 1, the current 
in hoisting flows in the direction of the full arrows. 
The back e. m. f. of the armature is, of courae, in the 
opposite direction as shown by the dotted arrow. In 



Fig. 4 


lowering, the armature will rotate in the reverse direction, 
and the back e. m. f. will be opposite to that first men¬ 
tioned and current will flow in the same direction as 
it would in hoisting. This fact helps to simplify the 
circuit connections required in changing from hoisting 
to lowering. The connection between one side of 
the armature and one side of the field is fixed, and this 
lessens the chances of an open circuit in the controller 
or wiring of the crane. To complete the djmamic 
circuit for lowering, we refer to the diagram in Fig. 2. 

The circuit is closed through a variable resistor 
jR-1, so that the speed in lowering may be regulated. 
The value of this resistance depends on the speed de¬ 
sired. The current in the circuit varies with the over¬ 
hauling load. This circuit is not yet complete, as on 
an electric crane provision must be made for lowering 
the empty hook, which may not overhaul the hoisting 
mechanism. This requires application of power from 
the line, and we add to the circuit as indicated in Fig. 3. 

The series field wiU now be separately excited from 
the source of power, and under any condition of load 
on the hook, a definite amount of field excitation will 
be assured to enable the armature to generate current. 
In starting from rest, current will flow in the armature in 
the direction indicated by the full arrow, and will 
continue in that direction until driven by an overhaul¬ 
ing load sufficiently heavy to overcome the friction 
of the hoist, and to drive the armature at such a speed 
that its generated e. m. f. will be greater than that 
applied to it, when current will flow in the opposite 
direction. The field strength, and consequently the 
speed of the armature with any load, depend on the 
value of resistance R^, In practise this is found to 
be about one-half full-load current to give the necessary 
speeds for light and heavy loads. This same resistor 
can be used in the hoisting direction, for it meets the 
requirements of starting and speed control as explained 
in connection with plain contoollers mentioned in the 
first part of this paper. It will be easily seen that the 
essence of this system is to excite the series field sepa- 
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rately, and so obtain somewhat the characteristics 
of a shunt-wound motor, which is easily convertible 
into a generator. There is a great advantage, however, 
over a shunt motor in the fact that once the motor is 
started it can easily supply its own field excitation, 
even at low speeds, because of the variable resistor 
and thus failure of the supply voltage does not cause 
the loss of ability to slow down and stop the motor. 

In Fig. 3, no provision is shown for limiting the cur¬ 
rent in the armature during acceleration. This is 
provided by another resistor, which is connected as 
shown in Fig, 4. 

This is also a variable resistor, and by the connec- 


has been added. This is necessary in order to secure 
the release of the brake under all conditions. On a 
manual controller especially, if the resistor R" were cut 
out too rapidly, the armature might not accelerate 
quickly enough, and being in a parallel path with the 
field and brake, would take most of the current if this 
resistor R^ were not used. The brake would not release 
and with the low field current the armature current 
would reach a high value. The addition of resistor 
jR® causes a more equal division of the current at the 
first point when starting, and insures the release of the 
brake even when the operator moves the controller 
on rapidly. This resistor J?® also limits the current 


tions employed it is cut out of the armature circuit and 
into the field circuit, thus giving greater variation in 
the speed control. The connections shown are for the 
last point of the controller, the arrows being considered 
as moving along the resistors from points marked 
“F” to points marked as the controller is brought 
to the full-speed position. The ohmic value of resistor 
jB“ should be sufficient to limit the current at the start 
to suitable amounts in the two parallel circuits, viz., 
armature and field, to give enough torque to start the 
motor. 


when the controller is brought to the "off” point 
quickly, and when the emergency circuit is closed. 
Theoretically this resistor should be gradually cut out 
of the circuit until at the full-speed position the arma¬ 
ture would be directly across the line. If this were 
done, the speeds in lowering light and heavy loads 
would be very nearly the same,, and on the heavier 
overhauling loads some current might be returned to 
the line. On manual controllers, however, the expense 
of the additional contact devices necessary is not 
warranted. On magnetic controllers such provision 




sary contactors, and means can also be easily provided 
for insuring the release of the brake before the resistor 
is short-circuited. However, it has been found that 
unless a certain amount of resistor iJ® is left in the cir¬ 
cuit, there will be a tendency for the motor to “hunt,” 
or have an unstable speed for a time, due no doubt to 
the high armature current flowing at this time, while 
the field current is comparatively low. 

If the current in the field on the last point is limited, 
by the combined resistors R^ and F®, to one-half full¬ 
load current, and the resistor i?® adjusted to give proper 
operation of the series brake, the speed in lowering the 
light hook is about 1times the rated full-load speed of 
the motor, while the speed in lowering the full load of 
the crane is about 2^ times the rated speed. These 
values may vary with different conditions of friction, 
number of reductions in gearing and ropes, and the 
size of the motor with reference to the load upon it, 
but the ratios stated are for average conditions. The 
light-hook speed can be increased somewhat by using 
a weaker field and cutting out part of the resistor F® 
as indicated, but this adds considerable expense for the 
additional apparatus and is necessary only in special 
cases. A shunted armature connection can easily be 
added for the hoisting direction when necessary to 
secure unusually low speeds at light loads, as already 
explained in connection with plain controllers. 

It should be noted that the combined action of 
dynamic braking and the friction brake at the ^^off” 
^sition gives double protection in preventing the load 
from lowering. This combined effect is had also with 
magnetic controUers in case of failure of- voltage or 
failure of the hoisting or lowering contactors to close 



Pig. 5 

It is necessary to use a magnetic friction brake for 
holding the load suspended, and also for bringing the 
load to a final stop. 

Dynamic brakmg can reduce the speed of a lowering 
load to a low value, it is true, but never to a definite 
stop if there is an overhauling load. A series brake is 
used on most hoists because it offers the greatest pro¬ 
tection if the inotor circuit opens accidentally. It is 
also^ quicker acting than a shunt brake and requires no 
additional control wires. It is connected in the field 
circuit as shown in Fig. 5. 

It will be noted that there is an unbroken circuit 
from one side of the armature through the series field 
and brake in either hoisting or lowering, so that the 
clmnces^ of losing the dynamic brakmg circuit by any 
failure in the circuit-closing contacts of the controller 
are limited to the connection between the other side of 
the armature and the brake. On magnetic controllers 
a spring or gravity closed contactor E is connected in 
the circuit so that any failure of voltage, or the failure 
of the hoisting or lowering contactors themselves, will 
ca^ the closme of a safety dynamic braking circuit 
mdependent of the regdar controlling circuits. On 
inanual controllers a similar connection is made in the 

controller at the “off” position. 

It will be noted in Fig, 6 that another resistor F® 
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and remain closed at the proper time. On manual 
controllers failure of the voltage will not cause the 
opening of the dynamic braking circuit as in the case 
of the magnetic controller. The fact that there is 
always a dynamic braking action at the “off” position 
relieves the friction brake of a great part of the work of 
bringing the motor to rest. In this system of control, 
the fact that the number of places is few at which it is 
necessary to open the circuit in changing from hoisting 
to lowering, makes it a very safe system of control for 
hoists. All these points have been well proved by the 
number of controllers of this type now in use. In fact, 
it has become the standard system of control for the 
hoist motion of direct-current electric cranes. 


Discussion 

SELECTION OP ELECTRICAL APPARATUS FOR 
CRANES (McLain) 

AUXILIARY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR MOTOR- 
OPERATED CRANES (Eastwood), and 
ELECTRIC CRANE CONTROLLERS (Schnabel). 

C. A- Bird* Referring particularly to Mr. Eastwood’s 
paper on. brakes, we might add the subject of weather-proof 
coils. Cranes at steel mills usually are used out of doors, and 
are subjected to weather conditions that are rather severe, and 
the design of the brake might be well considered along the same 
lines as those of the motor. This will refer to the linings as well. 

On the limit switches, I have seen a lot of well-known 2 by 4 
typo short-circuit in the armatures and reduce the efficiency of 
the motor. 

I cannot understand why the dynamic braking type is not 
used more than it is. It is certainly a device that wfll give the 
protection that is desired on crane hoists. 

On crane protecting panels, there is no question but that they 
are being used more and more. They provide a very convenient 
means of combining all the devices for protection of cranes 
all in one unit. The practise now is to enclose the steel panels 
in a steel cabinet and lock it so the operator cannot interfere 
with the setting of the relay. 

H. D. Jamess Mr. Eastwood states: “It is difficult to 
secure more than a 65 per cent speed reduction when lowering a 
heavy load without dangerously overloading the field windmgs.” 
Those data seem to be based on the assumption that in dynamic 
brake lowering not more than full-load current can be passed 
through the fields. Well designed motors will stand more cur¬ 
rent than this and in many cases 150 per cent full load may be 
used. The minimum speed obtained with any particular motor 
depends upon the combined design of the motor and controller. 
Where low speed is an important factor, it is very desirable for 
the engineers designing the control to work in close contact with 
the motor designers in order to obtain the best results. 

Under the head of A-G. Magnetic Friction Brakes, the as¬ 
sumption is made that the lowering speed under load will not 
materially exceed the S 3 mohronous speed of the motor. This 
assumption is true only when the secondary of the motor is 
short-circuited. Much higher speeds can be obtain^ v^th ‘ 
resistance in the secondary if a load brake is not used. For 
ordinary shop cranes the most common and perhaps the best 
pi^tise at the present time is to use a load brake. 

Dynamic braking for a-o. hoist motors may be obtained in 
any of four ways: (a) Exciting the stator with d-o. power; 
(b) Using a two-speed motor; (c) Plugging the motor in the 


reverse direction with resistance in the secondary for varying 
the slip; (d) The use of a frequency changer in the primary. 

All four of these methods are in successful operation but are 
not ordinarily applied to cranes. 

^ The d-c. system of dynamic braking provides for motor opera¬ 
tion at low speeds where power is required to lower the hook. 
As soon as the load changes from positive to negative, the 
motor speeds up and the braking operation automatically takes 
place without changing the.motor connections. This arrange¬ 
ment permits the gradual lowering of the hook under all condi¬ 
tions of load. When a-c. motors are used the use of d-c. power 
in the field or of plugging the motor does not provide for the 
gradual lowering of the hook without changing the motor con¬ 
nections. The two-speed motor might be designed to give the 
desired minim um - speed on the low-speed connection but or¬ 
dinarily this connection gives too high a hook speed. The use 
of a frequency changer in the primary will give the desired low 
hook speed but involves additional machinery on the crane. 
In view of these limitations the load brake seems to be the most 
desirable practise at the present time. 

I agree with the author that every crane should be equipped 
with a limit switch that opens the main motor circuit at the 
upper limit of travel and is operated by the block or hook. In 
many oases the head room under the crane is so limited that it is 
difficult to avoid running into the limit switch and I see no 
reason why this switch should not be designed in as durable a 
manner as the other portions of the control equipment so that it 
will withstand repeated operation. 

I do not believe that the design should be arranged to cause 
inconvenience to the operator in resetting this switch, particu¬ 
larly where the head room of the crane is limited. We have 
crane equipments in our own factory where the limit switch 
must be operated on nearly every hoist motion. This is an 
extreme case but there are many other applications requiring’ 
the frequent operation of the limit switch. If we require the 
trolley to be run over to the cab in order that the operator may 
reset the limit switch we impose a hardship and where this 
operation has to be performed with a heavy load on the hook we 
may introduce a hazard out of proportion to the results obtained. 

Elevators and other hoist devices similar to cranes are pro¬ 
vided with a durable limit switch which may be operated every 
time the car reaches either limit of travel. 

It seems to me that in condemning the use of springs the author 
is condemning all control apparatus. I do not know of any 
normal design of control where springs are not relied upon for 
maintaining contact pressure between the current carrying 
elements of the switching mechanism. A failure of these springs 
might result in serious accidents. The reliable operation of 
control apparatus is a proof that springs when properly designed 
are reliable. There is no mystery about the proper design of 
springs. They are composed of the same kind of material we 
are aecustonied to using in other parts of the design and under 
other conditions. It is well known that if the fiber stress in the 
metal, whether it is a spring or some other part of the apparatus, 
is in excess of a safe limit that breakage may result. The spring 
failures can usually be traced to improper design. A great many 
springs are not accurately calculated but are the result of a cut- 
and-dried process. The calculations of a spring are more difficult 
than an ordinary beam and some designers have not had the 
necessary experience to properly determine their fiber stress. 

I am a strong advocate of the use of springs instead of gravity 
as they have very little inertia, are compact and can be worked 
into a design to much better advantage. They are not affected 
by vibration. The magnet brakes we use for holding crane 
loads are set by springs. Why discriminate against the use of 
a spring as the actuating means of a limit switch when we use 
springs in the current carrying parts of this limit switch and we 
use springs for setting the magnet brake which is operated by 
the limit switch aud use springs in all other portions of the equip- 
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ment iucluding the motor brushes which form part of the dyna¬ 
mic brake circuit? I do not feel that I can express myself too 
strongly on this point. 

P. Trombetta: I don’t quite agree with the gentleman that 
just spoke in that a spring is like a beam. The making of a 
beam does not involve the process of hardening and proportion¬ 
ing the carbon, etc., while making a spring is almost a matter 
of art. There are only certain companies that make springs, 
and sometimes you cannot even rely on those springs. I know of 
an instance where a company tried to make springs by them¬ 
selves for use in a certain truck; they tried for several years, and 
so far as I know, never succeeded in making two springs alike. 
Probably every one of them gave trouble when they were in 
use, and I can’t see how the spring may be compared with a 
beam. I must agree with him, however, that perhaps too little 
attention is given to their design, and also that the spring in a 
good many eases is the only solution of the problem, because it 
does not introduce additional masses which have to be accelerated 
whereas balancing by gravity, by eliminating one difficulty, we 
insert another, which is inertia, and you often find that the cure 
is worse than the disease, and consequently we may state that 
the spring has certain places as well as gravity has certain places 
in engineering and there are certain applications where only 
gravity can be used, for instance, in elevators, springs would be 
the best thing there is for such services, but we can’t hope to 
find a spring that would be as long as an elevator shaft. It must 
be understood however, even elevator balancing weights are 
very detrimental since they must be accelerated and retarded 
just as the elevator itself. 

Albert J. Acker: Mr. Eastwood made a statement that a 
band brake doesn’t exert a braking torque in the hoisting 
direction, that is, with the motor armature operating in the 
hoisting direction. That is true if the band is anchored at one 
end only, but it is possible to make a band brake with both ends 
attached to the lever and have it exert equal torque in both 
directions, and therefore stop the motor just as promptly when 
it is revolving in the hoisting direction as it does in the lowering 
direction. A further advantage in such an arrangement is that 
the same band can be put on the intermediate shaft brake or the 
second shaft brake, and anchored at one end and give inter¬ 
changeable brake parts for both of those brakes. 


About limit stops, Mr. Bird stated that he couldn’t understand 
why the dynamic braking limit switch is not more widely used 
than it is. I think I can. answer that question. The reason is 
because there are so many varieties of cranes, so many different 
numbers of parts of rope, two parts, four, six, eight, ten parts, 
and all the different styles of lowering blocks, and it is difficult 
to put on those dynamic braking limit stops in many cranes. 
That is, to find the room to put them. In two respects, it is 
difficult to find a place to put them on the trolley itself, and it is 
difficult to hang the operating or tripping mechanism above the 
lowering block. 

Another difficulty with limit switches is that the crane hoist 
is so frequently used for something else besides hoisting; to 
pull a car or to drag something along the ground, and the rope 
is pulled off at a sharp angle, and any mechanism that is put 
above the lowering block is likely to be bent or broken when the 
crane is used in these unusual ways. You all know that that 
is done very frequently. In an attempt to make a limit 
switch that could be tripped by the lowering block and yet not 
be rigid, so when the rope is pulled off at an angle it won’t 
break, the scheme of using a mercury tube has been tried, the 
idea originating from its application to rubber calendar work. 
You may know that a rubber calender is very dangerous to 
operate and there is usually a board across for a man to butt his 
head into for a quick stop if he catches his hands. This board 
trips a switch of some kind. Mercury switches have been used 
for that purpose, a little tube no larger than a 30-ampere fuse 
contacts arranged in it, and a little puddle of mercury. If 
it is tipped one way it makes a contact, and if tipped the other 
way it breaks it. That same tube applied to a crane limit switch 
works out well in many instances. It can be put in a little box 
with an arm sticking out from it and hung so the lower block 
coming up must tilt that lever arm. Now that can be hung 
perfectly free and no matter how the ropes pull off, it cannot be 
bent or broken, yet when the lowering block comes up and tilts 
it, it will trip the limit switch. Of course that will have to 
operate on control circuits, not on the main circuits. For some 
cranes this is a valuable idea, because it is so difficult to bend or 
break. 

It is possible to get on the market now a tube filled with inert 
gas so the contacts don’t blacken after many makes and breaks. 
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This ( ‘ummitlrv lim hn;n mnu^alvd to report on the application of electric power to passenger and freight elevators. 

.Ih i Hormouft niiumnt of eledrir. energy is used for the operation of elevators and it is therefore fining that the problem 
ht stndird front n potnr economy standpoint as well as from the more important standpoint of protection to life and limb. 

It is msHinrd that the reader knows little of this siclgect and that practically nothing up-to-date has been published. 

It is not hrliert d that the reader iiitl be particularly interested in accurate technical details, but that he will want to know 
the range of appliention of elevators, their motors, controllers and all safety appliances as represented by best present 
prartise, 

Ineludrd in this report arc six chapters as follows: 

/. History and service requirements. 

II. Types of elevator machines and the limitation of each. 

III. ('harateristicH and limitations of d-c. and a-c. motors. 

I r. Hlevntor controllers. 

1% lirakes and other safely accc.s.sorirs. 

VI. Tower eonsumplion. 


I IIISTOHY -SEIiVICK HEQUIllEMENTS 

Historical 

f'Tp'iHE history of the elevator dates back to 236 B. C. 

JL which date is mentioned by Vitruvius de¬ 
scribing an elevator built by Archimedes in that 
year. This "elevator'" was operated by man-power 
applied to a capstan revolving a drum on which hoisting 
ropes were wound. 

According to Prof. Coburn, of Philadelphia, who has 
made extensive archaeological studies in Palestine, 
the palace of Nero had three elevators. 

It is reporte<l that Prof, Commadatore Boni, the 
celebrated Italian archaeologist, while exploring some 
underjground passages near the north rostra of Caesar, 
discovered twelve small galleries which he claims are 
traces of a former system of elevators, as in each room 
there are grooves through which ropes passed and 
atone supports for wooden poles are fixed vertically 
inside the passages. 

An early mention of an elevator is made in a letter 
of Napoleon I to his wife, the Archduchess Maria 
l.»ouise. 

A Brussels paper not long ago stated that the appa¬ 
ratus which takes an occupant from the ground floor 
to the top of a building in a few seconds is not a new 
invention, as an ingenious contrivance was constructed 
in the seventeenth century by Velayer of Paris who 
called his invention "the flying chair." It was not 
merely a toy but became very fashionable among the 
rich people on account of its utility. It consisted of a 
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chair hung by a rope passing over a pulley and counter¬ 
balanced by a weight. It continued in operation 
until a serious mishap occurred to the King"s daughter 
at Versailles. 

No doubt the elevator as we know it evolved from the 
so-called" flying chair." Only since 1860 has real 
progress been made in elevator development. In 
that year George H. Fox made an elevator operated by 
the motion of a vertical screw, the nut being carried 
on the cage. 

The steam elevator, now practically extinct, was 
introduced, over half a century ago. This stimulated 
increased building heights but successful service was 
limited with this type of machine. About 1880 the 
hydraulic elevator came into use and it practically 
superseded the steam machine at that time. However, 
building heights were limited by brick, bearing walls 
inasmuch as steel-framed structures were not known. 
The introduction of steel building frames made the 
limit of building heights a commercial rather than an 
engineering problem. 

The electric elevator was invented about 1885 and 
the first installation was made in 1887, but it was not 
developed sufficiently for extensive use until approxi¬ 
mately the year 1893. Still, many hydraulic ele¬ 
vators were installed, although many were equipped 
with electrically driven pumps. Even with this ar¬ 
rangement the hydraulic elevator consumes more power 
than the electric elevator. During the past ten years 
there has been a decreasing number of hydraulic ele¬ 
vators installed. The electric machine has practically 
superseded all other types. This is true because the 
electric elevator is more readily equipped with suitable 
safety features, it occupies less space in the building, 
its initial cost is less, it is more easily controlled, and 
the power consumption and repair bills are smaller. 

It is estimated that in any large city more people 
are carried daily by passenger elevators than by all 
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Street cars and subways combined. It is extremely Elevators should be capable of accelerating and 
^portant ther^ore that elevator travel be safe. It retarding as rapidly as local power conditions will 
IS equally important that for the service re- permit with, however, due consideration of effect on 

quir^ the electnc power consumption be reduced to a passengers and power consumption during starting and 
minimum. ® 


Service Requirements 

1. ^ General Requirements. The initial elevator prob¬ 
lem is one of service. So many factors enter into thia 
problem that each individual case must be considered as 
a separate problem in itself. However, some accepted 
general rules may be stated for the guidance of ele¬ 
vator selection. 

The service to be rendered depends upon the number 
of passengers, or the weight and bulk of freight to 
be cairied, and upon the number of floors served. It 
is limited by the time taken for loading and unloading 
as well as by the time consumed during acceleration 
and retardation, and by the time consumed during 
travel at full speed. 

For many stops per car-mile the important factora 
are quick starting and stopping, and quick loading and 
unloading. For few stops per car-mile the more im¬ 
portant factor is higher running speed. In many 
installations accurate stopping is also extremely 
important. 

We can consider elevators as vertical railways, 
running express or local, as the service may require, 
and when they are so arranged that they carry the 
number of people that arrive at or depart from the 
building in a given time, and distribute them on the 
various floors, or bring them to the street level, the 
elevator service may be considered 100 per cent of that 
required. The same applies to material-carrying 
elevators relating to the service of delivering incoming 
and outgoing material so that it does not accumulate 
anywhere. 

In order to give passenger elevator service in a 
building, it is necessary to consider the number of 
persons that enter and leave the building, morning, 
noon and night, and also the number of people that 
enter and leave between these times. 

The building height and floor area are not the only 
things that are needed to determine elevator service, 
although they must be considered in connection with 
the local regulations with reference to speed. 

The elevators must have a given capacity in pounds 
and should be capable of running at a certain Tna Yimnm 
speed with this load. 

The passenger elevator car should be constructed with 
reference to its opening towards the hall so that a 
number of persons can enter or leave at the same time, 
making a car rather shallow in depth, but wide. The 
dimensions of a freight elevator car depend much 
upon the matmal to be handled, but quick loading and 
unloading should be a consideration in the determina¬ 
tion of the car size. 


The number of elevators required of the express or 
local type should be determined from the number of 
people that it is necessary to carry per hour, and the 
grouping of these elevators should be considered with 
reference to the entrance to the street or streets so 
that the movement of trafflc may be distributed to best 
advantage. 

Elevators should be durably and economically con¬ 
structed, so that if ordinary care is exercised in their 
maintenance, only small inexpensive, interchangeable 
parts need be replaced in order to keep the elevators in 
flt condition for continuous service. The major parts 
should last indefinitely without replacement. 

The direct-current elevator was the first to be per¬ 
fected because of the fact that we had no suitable a-c. 
motor for elevator service prior to 1905. Even after 
the development of the a-c. induction motor the d-c. 
motor was better suited to elevator service due to the 
ease with which speed control can be obtained under 
varying loads. However, it has been found difficult to 
obtain direct current in outlying sections of our cities 
e^ecially, and in some cities direct current is unob¬ 
tainable. It is therefore necessary to use such power 
as is available, and in the application of the alternating- 
current motor to elevator work of the higher i^eeds, it 
has been found that it cannot compete with the direct- 
current motor in the present state of the art due to the 
inherent characteristics of the single-speed induction 
motor. There are, however, several types of multi¬ 
speed alternating-current motors especially designed 
for elevator service that are perfo rming very satis¬ 
factorily on speeds up to about 300 ft. per min. and 
when properly installed, the service given is comparable 
with the direct-current elevator of the same speed. 
However when applied to higher speeds, a number of 
complications arises because the alternating-current 
motor does not lend itself to the refinement of control 
possible with the d-c. motor. 

2. Speeds and Capacities. Heights of buildings are 
not limited by weight and speed limitations in elevator 
equipment. Elevators have been built for speeds up 
to 700 ft. per min. for passenger service, up to 30,000 
lb. lifting capacity for freight service, and up to 100,000 
lb. for special fonns of electric hoists such as car 
dumpers. 

The speed of the elevator for any particular service 
is very difl&cult to determine satisfactorily to everyone 
as it is more often personal opinion than engineering 
judgment that decides this detail. 

^As a general guide for estimating, the following 
will serve as representative of present practise: 
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Passenger Service—Office Buildings, etc. 

Total Travel Maximum Car Speed 


Feet 
0 to 50 
50 to 75 
75 to 100 
100 to 150 
150 up 


Ft. per min. 
50 to 300 ' 
300 to 350 
350 to 400 
400 to 500 
500 to 550 


Express service—^550 to 600 ft. per min. 

The above is for direct current and for operator- 
controlled cars. For automatic push-button service 
300 ft. per min. is usually considered the limit of speed, 
as the automatic elevator is inherently a time waster 
inasmuch as the person within the car has complete 
control and runs the car without regard to the floor 
demands. It should be noted that 700 ft. per min. is 
not given in the table principally due to the fact that 
many state and city codes limit the speed to 600 
ft. per min. For alternating current 400 ft. per min. 
is considered the limit although very extensive develop¬ 
ments are being carried out at the present time by 
many manufacturers, the results of which they hope 
will make it practicable to use a-c. motors in connection 
with elevators traveling at a higher rate of speed. 

The values in the above table are entirely dependent 
upon the average number of stops per mile of car travel. 
For example, in department store service where stop¬ 
ping at every floor is required for sales reasons, 360 
ft. per min. is the maximum desirable speed because 
above this the car would not attain full speed between 
floors and therefore would give very inefiicient opera¬ 
tion; 250 ft. per min. is about the accepted correct 
average speed for this service. In office buildings of 
eight stories or less, the number of stops per mile 
generally ranges from 150 to 200. In office buildings 
above eight stories the number of stops i?nll range from 
125 to 175 per mile for local service, while for express 
service we can expect 50 to 150 stops depending upon 
whether service is given to several upper floors or to 
only a club or restaurant on one floor. 

The capacities of passenger elevators vary from about 
1000 lb. in residences to 5000 lb. in department stOTCS, 
and from 2000 to 30001b. in office building. The 
capacity determines the car size which shomd be o 
sufficient floor area to provide not over 751b. per 
square foot. This is an accepted standard throughout 

the United States. i 

The number of elevators required to supply a given 
service is very difficult to determine accurately ecause 
each building is aii individual problem m itself, due to 
the large variation in the demands ^ch ^ 
traffic, insurance office traffic, consulting ^o ’ 

etc. Consequently we can use only simto 
for estimating ah approximate average._ T ® 
method may be used as a guide for 
mimber of elOTators required m a buildmg ofknown 
dimensions. 


The population can be estimated from the rentable 
area as follows: 

New York City—75 to 100 square feet per person. 

Other large cities—100 to 130 square feet per person. 

Small cities—125 to 150 square feet per person. 

Total travel in feet if not known can be estimated 
by a ssuming 17^ feet for the first floor and 12^ feet 
between other floors. 

Floor area of car platform: 

27 sq. ft. for 2000 lb. for medium height buildings. 

33 sq. ft. for 2500 lb. for standard office building 
capacity. 

40 sq. ft. for 3000 lb. for special service where a lift 
for safes is required or the time schedule of 
leaving the first floor is not a feature. 

The normal capacity of a car in passengers without 
crowding is determined by allowing two square feet 
per person including the operator. 

The estimated time for synchronizing the cars, loss 
in time due to accelerating and retarding, loading and 
unloading at the first floor is 27H seconds. The esti¬ 
mated time for accelerating and retarding, loading and 
unloading for each floor above the first is 7 to 8 seconds, 
or if positive door locks are used, 8 to 10 seconds. 

The estimated time required to empty the building 
above the first floor usually ranges from 40 to 60 
minutes. 

The following is an example of an ofl5ce buildmg 
calculation for New York City. 


Rentable area above first fioor. 

Travel first to sixteenth floors—All local. 192 ft. 

Car capacity. 2500 lb. 33 sq. ft. 16 p«8ons 

Speed of car.. 550 ft. per mm. 

Positive door locks used 

Time required to empty building. 45 mm. 

Estimated stops per mile of travel... 150 stops 

Estimated sq. ft. per person in building. 80 square ft. 

Population of building = 190,000 -i- 80 . 2375 persons 

Number of trips to empty buildmg « 2375 

^ jg . 159 tops 

Time lost. Stops at first floor =^27.5 -h 2.... 29.5 sec. 

Actual running time per round trip. 

2 X 192 X 60 ^ ^ ^ ^ gQ(}_ 

“ 650 

Total round trip travel =2 X 192.... 384 ft. 

The average number of feet between stops 

* 5280/150.... 33 ft. 

Number of stops above first floor = 384/35 1 10 stops 

Stopping time above first floor = (7H +2) 

X 10............ 

Total time of round trip = 29.5 + 42 -h 95... 166.5 sec. 

Total time of round trip. .2/4 

Time required for one elevator to empty the 
building = 159 X 254......; * 437 mm. 

. Number of elevators required to empty build¬ 
ing in 45 minutes X 437/45. 10 elevators 

From the above it will be seen that during the rush 
hours ten elevators with a capacity of 2500 lb. at 550 
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ft. per min. will give approximately 17-seeond service 
living the first floor. For the other hours of the day 
eight elevators will handle the traffic and give 20-second 
service from the first floor. If 15-second interval 
service is required eleven elevators will be necessary. 
This question of time interval must always be checked 
before definitely determining the number of elevators. 


The amount of saving per car mile due to the reduced 
speed may vary as much as two-to-one in individual 
cases. The above figures are merely given as an illus¬ 
tration and not as a guarantee in any sense of the word. 
The price of power at $0.01 per kw-hr. is given so that 
knowing the power rate in any locality the saving may 
be easily calculated. 


^ These calculations can only represent average con¬ 
ditions as the human element enters into the problem 
to a considerable degree. For example, the time the 
car will be stopped at a floor varies from 4 to 12 seconds 
depending mainly on the characteristics of the people 
served. 

On page 59 is given a table of speeds for various 
rises as representative of present practise. It is inter¬ 
esting to note the effect of a change in speed upon 
the p^enger-cairying rate and upon the power con¬ 
sumption per car mile. 

Since an elevator doing local service in an office 
building of fifteen stories or less spends nearly as much 
time in starting and stopping as in running at full 
speed, the energy, consumed in accelerating and re¬ 
tarding becomes an important factor. The energy 
required to accelerate to full speed is present in the 
moving system in the form of kinetic energy, but with 
most methods of control in use very little of this energy 
is recovered in stopping. The en^gy that must be 
stored m the machine, car, counterweight, cables, 
etc. for each start depends upon their mass times 
the square of the velocity to which they are accelerated. 
It is, therefore, evident that increased car speeds 
must be accompanied by a considerable increase in 
the power consumption per car mile. It remains to 
be seen what effect a change in car speed will have 
upon the carrying rate of the elevator. 

For the ^ke of comparison the foregoing office 

^Iculation will be analyzed for a car speed 
of 450 instead of 550 ft. per min. 

M oaw values except the following remain the 
same as before: 

Speed of car. . 

Actual nmning time per round trip 
^ 2 X 192 X 60 

460 . . 51.3 sec. 

®l®vator to empty building = 169 

^ empty tie ^ 

Interval of service... f?' 


me aoove analysis snows xn 

speed increases the time required for the ten elevators 
i to empty the building from 43.7 to 46.5, or 2.8 minutes, 
and increases the time interval from 16.65 to 17.58 
seconds, or less than one second. 

The use of the lower-speed elevators increases the 
time required to empty the building by an amount that 
is probably much less than the errors that would be 
made in the original assumption. 

This analysis is not submitted as a more nearly 
correct solution of the problem but is simply to illus¬ 
trate the effect of changing the car speed. It is probable 
that if building owners fully realized how much they 
are paying for higher elevator speeds and how little 
they are really gaining by them, there would be a 
downward revision of elevator speeds for buildings 
of this class. 

Freight Elevators, Freight service is extremely 
varied, ranging from 1000 to 30,000 lb. short and long 
tevel, and at speeds of from 30 to 250 ft. per min. 
T^ dete^ining of the correct freight speed is not so 
difficult because the service is usually fairly well 
kno^. The cost of installation increases very rapidly 
i^th increase of speed with the result that speed is 
often sacnficed for first cost which explains why very 
few freight elevators above 100 ft. per min. are in use 
^cept in plants where an enforced system of manu- 
factime is maintained. This means really two differ¬ 
ent demands. First, for isolated installations, storage, 
small plants, etc., speed ranging from 30 to 100 ft. 
per mm. and for large manufacturing plants requiring 

speed from 100 to 250 ft. per min. ^ 

It has been proved very conclusively that a speed 
above ^0 ft. is not warranted except for Special 
service because only a small fraction of the total time 
IS running time. 

ITie r^uired capacity of freight devators is usually 
taOTO ^use the material to be handled is known. 
The toden^ of large manufacturing plants is to use 

is usually very 

to deniands elevator capacities from 6000 

S^ce or capacity of elevators is affected by safetv 

interlocks inasmuch 
M the mtroductaon of these devices increases the time 
to toadmg and unloading. Thus the extension of 
s^ety applianc® tends to increase the number of 

elevators .nstalled. This is unfortunate, buS^fety 


ft. per nun. instead of 550.., n « w i 

^ir.peryears»ved - 0.8 X 36,000 

DollarsperyearssvedatlO.Olperkv-hr...... 


46.5 min. 

17.58 sec. 

120 car miles 
36,000 ear miles 

0.8 kw-hr. 
28,800 kw-hr. 
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i!tiiisi<k»ratic)n is m vastly important that the reduction 
of servi«*i‘ enu*ien(*y is not to be deplored. 

II THE KLEVATOU IMACHINE 

(lENEIlAL 

I'he eli’ctrie elevtitor is made up of three principal 
parts: 

1. 'fhe t!ar, eonsistinK of the car frame and 
♦‘tjvUisuiH* with .such control and safety apparatus as 
is iH'cessarily attached to the car. 

2. 'Phe shaft work, consisting of the guides, coimter- 
woigiits, bulfers, limit switches, etc. 

The hoisting engine, with motor, brake, con- 


Roping 

The different types of machines according to roping 
are: Winding drum, full-wrap traction, and half-wrap 
traction (generally known in this country as the “V" 
groove traction and abroad as the “wedge drive” 
traction.) 

The winding-drum machine predominated in earlier 
elevator history, but for passenger service it is gradu¬ 
ally being superseded by either the full-wrap traction 
or the half-wrap traction elevator. Even for freight 
service many traction-type elevators are now being 
used. The following will give a clearer idea of the 
three types of elevators. 


trailer aiifl cables. 

'riic c;tr should be made as light as practicable so 
as to kt?ep down the load on the machine bearings and 
also so us to assi.st in keei)ing down the power consump- 
lion, 

"riie i'levator guide rails are of gi’eat importance in 
connect ion wit h (‘lllcient and safe operation of the ele¬ 
vator, tis tlu^ smoothness of operation in the car is 
largtHy dependent, upon good elevator ^ides, properly 
installtHi. 'Phe guidcjs must be uniform in size, straight 
ami insbUled in exiu't alignment, It is best to have the 
guifles machined and the ends tongued and grooved 
for accurate connections with fish plates. 

'Phe electric elevator hoisting engine is a simple 
im^cluinism ctmsisting of a grooved drum or driving 
.siieavtt over which the hoisting cables pass from the 
car to the counterweight, and a mechanical brake. 

I n most case.s a gear-reduction mechanism running in 
oil is incorporated between the electric motor and the 
driving .sheave. 

Location 

Infreriuently the elevator machine is installed in 
the bfisement of a building. Probably 98 per cent 
of all new installations in the United States use an 
overhead machine installed in a rooin called e 
“pent-house’' at the top of the building. Basement 
installations are objecitionable because they require 
much longer hoisting cables and. more idler s 
than for overhead machines; they occupy va 
space in the ba.sement and in many cases the actual 
load on the building is greater. Placing 
directly over the hoistway imposes a load on the Duiw- 
ing equal to the weight of the hoisting ^ 

the loads on the car and counterweight ropes, whereas 
placing the machine below, imposes a Ao^d on the 
building equivalent to twice to 

hoisting and counterweight ropes. 
hoisting engine weighs less than 

the car and counterweight rop^, Thfe re. 

overhead reduces the load on to building. 

lation of weights often occurs. 


Car Countet- 
'weighl Cablas 
'IdFet 


Drum Counter- 7/ 
weight Cables J 
\vslmxA here ' J 

Cer Cablas 

fastened here ca, 

Counterweight' 


Drum 

Counterweight 


Fig. 1—Typicai. Roping for Overhead Drum-Type 
Edbvator 

Winding-Drum Machine. The method of roping is 
shown in Fig. 1. Three sets of cables are used. The 
first set or hoisting cables is attached at one end to 
to winding drum and at the other end to 
The drum counterweight cables are also attached at 
one end to to winding drum but the other ends of 
these cables are fastened to to drum counterweight. 
The third set lead from the car, over idlers, to the car 
counterweight. The drum is machined with spiral 
grooves so that as the hoisting cables wmd up, the 
drum counterweight cables unwmd. 

This type of elevator is limited ® ^ 

travels (not over about ten stones) due to to fact 
that the drum length becomes unwieldy om longer 

^^Tto drum-type machine is installed overhead it 
wiU give remarkably long cable life berause .there is 
no possible cable creepage and to bending is always 
in one direction. However, if the machine is installed 
in the basement, reverse bends are neces^ m to 
cables and this materially reduces the cable lile. A 
car counterweight is used with the larger care to reduce 
to load on the drum and drum bearings. One reason 
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for the decreased use of the drum machine is because 
it requires a modification of the machine for each 
installation, as the length of travel determines the 
length of the winding drum. Another bad feature 
is that should the terminal stops and overtravel 
limit switches fail to stop the car at the terminals, 


Fig. 2—Roping 


FOR Full-Wrap Traction Elevators 



tte m^hine may continue to travel and finally nul 
the cables from their sockets. 

FvU-Wrap Traction Machine. The roping for vari¬ 
ous full-wrap traction machines is shown in Fig. 2. 
This machine, cabled directly one to^one, or two-to-one 
has tte a^tage of being a standard stock machine 
for all lengths of travel. The driving sheave has paral¬ 
lel round ^oves, the driving of the car being depend¬ 
ent upon tte friction between the cables and these 
ffoov®. To get sufficient traction an idler is necessary 
^ «^^alent of a fuU wrap around S 
traction sheave. A great advantage of the traction 
nattoe, both half-wrap and full-wrap is that if the 
Imit sanies fail to stop the machine at the terminals 
the 1^,^ of either the car or the counterweS 

™ <ables and aUow the machine to over- 

run without moving the car. 


roping used, see Fig. 3. It will be noted how simple 
the roping is, there being only two cable bends (one as 
the cable leads onto the driving sheave and the other 
as it leaves), where the driving sheave diameter is 
one-half the car width, although this is doubled when 
a deflecting sheave is necessary. However, for loads 
above approximately 15,000 lb. a two-to-one roping 
is generally used. As the car width increases to a 
point where it is impracticable to further increase the 
diameter of the driving sheave, the amount of "wrap’' 
possible on the driving sheave decreases. Therefore 
in the case of wide freight cars it is sometimes necessary 
to use the full-wrap traction machine in order to get 
sufficient driving friction. The driving sheave bear¬ 
ing load is only one-half that of the full-wrap traction 
machine. 

One criticism of this type of elevator is the wearing 
of grooves in the sides of the V, thereby reducing the 
pinching^ action, although sheaves properly machined 
are still in good operating condition after eight or ten 
yearn of constant regular service. Moreover the rim 
m which the grooves are cut can readily be made re¬ 
movable for replacement. 


FwtorrwCar For Wide to 



the sheave bearing is required to take 

d^le load due to the double wrap n^eWl^ 
form of dnve. This produces a somewS "ow^ 
could otherwise be realized. Because 
of the round grooves the traction is limited butdfd^ 
not much with wear as it d“ 
the half-wrap ta:action machine. e case of 

Ba^rap Trmion Mackm. For the method of 


Elevator 




The fraction elevator has the advantage of being a 
^darf or sto^ machine for aU lengths of travel. 

the ^^^nrf^i wifi slacked 

toe cables and dlow the machine to ov^-run without 
strammg toe hoisting cables. 

It is stiU an open question whether the full-wrap 
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or the half-wrap traction machine is the better. Cable 
life is generally a little longer on the half-wrap machine, 
but the wear of the V grooves is still a problem. 


used with drum, full-wrap traction, half-wrap traction 
and two to one cabling, for car speeds from 50 to 
500 ft. per min. In car speeds up to 300 or 400 ft. 
per min. it has been a standard almost ever since elec- 


Gearing 

Elevator machines have been built gearless or with 
the following types of gearing: Single worm and gear, 
single herringbone gear, tandem worm and gear, single 
worm and gear with external spur back-gearing, single 
worm and gear with internal spur back-gearing and 
car leveling single worm and gear. 

Gearless Elevator. The gearless elevator is shown 
in Fig. 4. It requires a very low-speed direct-current 
motor, because the driving sheave diameter is usually 
made not less than forty cable diameters in order to 
obtain reasonable cable life, and therefore to obtain 
the desired elevator speed a motor having a speed of 
65 rev. per min. or less is used. Due to this limitation, 
car speeds with the gearless machine lie between 400 
and 700 ft. per min. It is a very smooth and quiet 
operating machine and gives a high full-speed operating 
efficiency for long travels. As yet this machine^ is 
generally built in the full-wrap traction type which 
reduces the full-speed running efficiency somewhat. 

The low-speed motor design inherently means a 
very large machine and therefore to keep the size 
down only a small range of speed is obtained by a 
change in shunt field. It is therefore necessary to 
use either series-parallel resistors in the armature 
circuit or multiple voltages applied to the armature 
in order to obtain adequate speed control. The senes- 
parallel resistor method is a low-efficiency method of 
starting and stopping. Where alternating current 
only is available a synchronous converter may be usecL 
Sometimes multi-voltage control is considered, which 
requires a motor-generator set to supply the multi¬ 
voltage. The stand-by losses of this set reduce the 
operating efficiency. If direct current is available, 
a storage battery may be used to supply the multi¬ 
voltage. 

The gearless machine roped two to one, allows a 
motor of twice the speed of that of the one^ to one for 
the same elevator car speed and therefore a higher speed 
be used and the motor built on a smaller franw. 
This type of machine is usually used for car speeds 
of 400 to 500 ft. per min. It is a smooth and qmet 
operating machine. Its speed is also controlled 
erally by series-parallel resistors. This machine h^ 
until recently been built in the round groove, full- 
wrap traction type, giving ten cable bends and a lower 
full-speed running efficiency. There has lately been 
installed a half-wrap machine, reducing the cable bends 
to six. The number of cable bends is then equal to 
the one to one, so the efficiency is doubtless about 
the same as the one to one. . ^ 

Single Worm a«d Gear MaMne. Thk machme 
(see Fig. 5) coverA e wide field of application as it is 



^—Qearless Traction Elevator Machine 


trie elevators were built. Due to special effort m the 
motor and controller design and special attention to 
d^ign and workmanship of the machme ^d gears, 
some machines of this type are now working at car 
speeds of 600 ft. per min. with smooth and quiet opera¬ 
tion. 



Pig. 5—Single-Gear Traction Elevator Machine 


While the full-speed running efficiency is less than 
that of the gearless machine, its actual operating effi¬ 
ciency with the shunt field controlled motor is usually 
higher on any service requiring many stops per car 
mile. The better operating efficiency becomes more 
, and more of a factor as the number of stops per car 
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mile increases. Another feature of value is that the 
winding sheave diameter is not limited and can in 
most cases span one-half of the car depth, thereby 
eliminating all idler sheaves and increasing the cable 
life. 

A possible objection to this type of elevator for high 
car speeds is that it requires long experience and the 
highest class of manufacture to produce a smooth 
and quiet operating machine. Another objection, 
gear wear, has not proved to be a factor, as after six 
years of regular operation it is insignificant and promises 
to give twelve to fifteen years of continuous operation 
before any gear replacement is necessary. 

Single-Gear Herringbone Machine. This machine 
has been tried extensively, giving very efficient opera¬ 
tion, but it is understood that it is expensive to cut 
gears that insure quiet and smooth operation. This 
fact has limited its use. 

Tandem Worm and Gear Elevator. The tandem- 
gear machine (Fig. 6) has been in use practically from 
the date of the earliest electric elevators and has 
stood its own, although at present there is a tendency 



Fig. 6—Tandem-Gear Traction Elev.4tor Machine 

to mani^acture the single-gear machine roped two-to- 
one which of course is relatively hard on cables. The 
field of the tandem-gear elevator is heavy duty con¬ 
tinuous service since it minimizes gear pressure by using 
three pomts of gear contact. The majority of ell 

automobile plants which 

demand the most severe service, is tandem geared, 
is a Z'soTwo^^d bet^fiS 

Smgk Gmr mth External or Internal Back Gearina 
^ ma^ne is Kke the standard single veom Z 

^r and drum shafts is a spur gear reduction not ordi¬ 
narily oil i^ersed. The reason for this is to enable a 
small machine to lift a heavy load where the service 
K mtermittmt and first cost is a determining factor 
It IS a quffition of judgment whether to use this type 
or the smgle-gear elevator roped two to one. 

car-leveling elevator has a certain field where it fa 


very essential that the landing stops be accurately 
within one-quarter inch, plus or minus, with the landing. 
This is accomplished with shunt field control of d-c. 
motors whereby a low enough speed with high enough 
torque can be obtained; or by applying a low-frequency 
to a regular a-c. elevator motor, or by the use of an 
additional small geared machine arranged to drive 
the regular hoisting motor and brake shoes at a low 
speed. 

Counterweighting and Cable Compensation 

To get best operating efficiencies it is essential that 
both of these subjects receive careful consideration. 
Many elevators are running today with insufficient 
counterweight, and with no cable compensation on 
jobs where the rise is great and therefore compensation 
should be used. 

Counterweighting. It is obvious that an elevator 
without any counterbalance will be very inefficient 
because the motor horse-power required would be 
relatively large. It is customary therefore first to 
supply sufficient counterweights to balance equally 
the elevator car. Then enough additional weight is 
added to equal the estimated average load. This 
additional counterweight is generally known as ‘^over- 
counterweight.” The amount of over-counteiweight 
IS usually be^een 30 and 40 per cent of the maximum 
rated capacity of the elevator. In rare cases this 
amo^t is made 50 per cent, where full load is carried 
by the elevator nearly every trip. In any case the 
over-counterweight never exceeds 60 per cent of the 
rated load. 

To illustrate the need of proper counterweighting, 
assume the following problem: 

L = rated elevator load.= 3000 lb. 

-S' = rated elevator speed.... = 500 ft. per min. 

W = over-counterweight in lb. = ? 

E = per cent efficiency—Line to load. 

Then, h. p. required (theoretical) = - 1^) X 500 

33,000 X E 

no over-counterweight it will require 
loa^«+‘f^ii efficiency) to lift the full 

it cent over-counterweight, 

mil require just one-half of this power. However 

iTwp T® “lore power to 

lower the empty car than to hoist the maximum load. 

asfloi? °^®'‘-^°''.“*®rweight is made equal to the aver- 

tK^p'o?? obtained, 

75 ^Pr ^ °i^°^^^.®®oiency varies from about 40 to 

Ir upon the size and design of 

motors, naachmes and roping. For instance a worm- 

Lbbitt^beai^ ^ and with 

than Si ^ ^ greater efficiency 

with a hiS?^ p ^ high-speed geared elevator 

high gear tooth pitch, roller bearings throughout 
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and no idler sheaves, may show an efficiency close to with full load. On direct current where, within reason, 
75 per cent. the available starting torque is a function of the inrush 

CaJ)le Compensation. As a rule the compensating current the size of motor derived from the formula 
of hoisting cables in buildings of ten stories or less is ^an be depended upon to start the load from rest. 


not an item. Above ten stories however, it is usually 
desirable to use some form of compensation to prevent 
the inequality of load on the motor due to the po¬ 
sition of the car. The simplest form of compensation 
consists of wire cables of the same number and size as 
the hoisting cables connected to the bottoms of the 
car and the counterweight and passing over idling 
sheaves in the pit. Chains are often used in place of 
cables fpr cable compensation. 

Conclusions 

The desirable features are safe, smooth and quiet 
operation, ability to lift the required loads, no heating 
above Underwriters requirements, continuity of service, 
low maintenance costs and low power consumption. 
To obtain the lowest possible maintenance cost and 
power consumption, the first cost must necessarily 
be relatively high, so it is important to consider the 
frequency of duty demand in order to determine which- 
to sacrifice in making an installation. 

III.—THE ELEVATOR MOTOR 

Power Required 

In the application of the electric motor to elevator 
service, it is first necessary to determine what power 
is required to drive the elevator. This depends upon 
the net load to be lifted, the car speed and the various 
friction losses. 

The static friction is unavoidably great, it being nec¬ 
essary in some cases to apply two and one-half times 
full-load running torque in order to start hoisting the 
fully loaded car. 

The following formula will give the horse power 
required at full speed with full load on the car. The 
motor losses are included in this formula. Therefore 
h. p. = the horse power input to the motor. To get 
the horse power motor rating multiply h. p. by the 
motor efficiency. 


On the other hand, the available starting torque of 
alternating-current motors is a question of inherent 
design, and all motor builders do not build their a-c. 
motom for the same percentage of full-load torque 
for starting, so it is desirable that these motors be 
checked on a torque as well as on a horse power basis. 

The difference in treating this matter of torque and 
home power by different manufacturers of motors has 
proved confusing. It is therefore of interest to know 
that the Electric Power Club has taken the subject in 
hand and is now working out standard ratings which it 
is hoped all motor manufacturers will adopt. 

If a specific installation has an overall running effi¬ 
ciency Df 50 per cent and it requires two and a half 
tim^ full-load running torque of the motor in order 
to start the maximum rated load in the hoisting direc¬ 
tion, the starting efficiency will be only 20 per cent. 

After any gear-driven machine starts there is usually 
a decided increase in efficiency of the gearing owing 
to the oil film which rotation effects between the gears. 
Also on all types of elevator machines the efficiency 
increases after starting due to the oil fihn which rota¬ 
tion automatically places between the bearings. There¬ 
fore, immediately after starting there is an excess of 
torque which becomes available for acceleration. The 
amount of this torque depends first, upon the excess 
motor torque that is provided over and above that 
actually required to start the machine in motion, and 
second, upon the excess in elevator starting efficiency 
over and above the assumed 20 per cent. 

In the following formula for the determination of 
torque required to start an elevator, the starting 
efficiency has been assumed at 20 per cent as outlined 
above. If this efficiency in any case is lower, the ele¬ 
vator will not start with the torque as derived by the 
formula. If the efficiency is greater and allowance is 
not made in the formula, the derived torque may be so 
great that the start will be abrupt xailess some control 
arrangement, external to the motor, is included to 


h o = 

33,000 X^7 

where L = Net load in pounds. 

S = Full speed of elevator in ft. per min. 

E — Overall efficiency. ^ 

The line to load, or overall running efficiency ot 
an elevator varies from about 40 to about 75 per cent, 

depending upon the type, design and construction 

of the motor, controller, machine, guides, etc. (bee. 
‘"Oounterweightihg” above). / , 

If the efficiency is known, the above formula may be 

depended upon to accurately give the 

rating of the motor for operating the car at full speed 


reduce the initial torque. 

5252 XLXSX2]4 
33,000 X 0.5 X r. p. m. 

T = 0.8 X L X g 

r. p. m. 

where T - Torque in pounds at one foot 

radius on the motor shaft. 

L = Net load in pounds. 

S = Full speed of elevator in ft. 
pei‘ min. 

r. p. m. = Full-load speed of motor selected. 
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Really, instead of using the formula it would be 
better to actually test the pounds of torque required. 
Obviously this is not often possible. 

General Motor Characteristics 

Elevator motors should have the following charac¬ 
teristics: 

1. Good speed regulation under varying load con¬ 
ditions. 

2. High starting torque. 

3. Relatively low inertia. 

4. Quiet operation. 

5. Adequate thermal capacity. 

An elevator load varies from full positive or even 10 to 
25 per cent positive overload to a negative or overhauling 
load. Good speed regulation is therefore an important 
consideration. A good • many elevators are sold on 
the basis that they will develop a certain speed with a 
given load but that they will be capable of lifting a 
heavier load at a somewhat reduced speed. It is. very 
important that the speed should not increase materially 
over rated speed in lowering a heavy load. If an ele¬ 
vator is operating at 600 ft. per min. under normal 
load conditions and it should lower the TnaYimum 
load at full speed much in excess of this, it might trip 
the car safety guide grips. 

The necessity for a high starting torque has already 
been outlined. 

Because of frequent starts and stops and the ne¬ 
cessity for a quick “get away” and rapid slow-down 
at landings, the inertia of the revolving armature or 
rotor should not be excessive. This means a relatively 
smsdl diameter armature with not too much weight 
in its makeup, and revolving at reasonable speed. 
For passenger service about 900 rev. per min. is the 
usual maximum, although no definite limitation can 
be made, as there are successful elevator installations 
where the motors run as high as 1800 rev. per min. 
These however are usually the smaller, low-speed ele¬ 
vators. 

While increased flywheel capacity of the revolving 
armature or rotor undoubtedly increases the power con¬ 
sumption, and therefore is objectionable, on the other 
hand, it is of advantage in preventing sudden varia¬ 
tions in speed of the elevator car. A large flywheel 
capacity in the rotor of an elevator motor makes it 
difficult to obtain a rapid variation in acceleration 
or retardation and therefore makes for greater com¬ 
fort to the passengers. It is best to strike a happy 
medium between comfort, speed of acceleration and 
operating efficiency. 

Quiet motor operation is essential on practically all 
passenger installations and on many freight jobs also. 

Because of the extreme differences in service and the 
^eat variety of load conditions encountered in electric 
elevators, it is impossible to establish any standard 
duty cycles for this service. It has been found that 


motors designed for a 15- or 30-minute intermittent 
rating will take care of most installations. A 15- or 
30-minute rating means that the motor will carry its 
specified load for the specified period of time, starting 
cold, without exceeding the guaranteed temperature 
rise. 

Direct-Current Motors 

Most direct>current motors, whether shunt or com¬ 
pound wound have suitable commutating pole wind¬ 
ings so as to insure sparkless commutation in both 
directions of rotation. The commutation should be 
such that with heavy momentary overloads at starting 
and during dynamic braking, the commutator will 
remain in satisfactory operating condition without 
need for frequent attention. 

Direct-current motors are of two general types, 
single-speed and adjustable-speed, the latter having 
speed control by shunt field variation. For low-speed, 
heavy-duty service the motor is usually compound 
wound to produce sufficient starting torque. The 
compound winding should represent from 10 to 25 
•per cent of the total ampere turns on the main poles 
of the motor, i. e., disregarding the commutating pole 
windings. The compound winding should be cut out 
of circuit after starting so as to insure more constant 
speed characteristics. To reduce the speed to insure 
accurate stopping, it is necessary to insert resistors 
both in series and in parallel with the armature. This 
means inefficient starting and stopping and increases 
the power consumption materially, as the number of 
stops per car mile increases. The parallel resistor is 
also used to secure dynamic braking in the off position. 

The adjustable-speed, shunt-wound motor, usually 
having a speed range of two-to-one or more by shunt 
field control, provides ample starting torque without a 
compound winding. For high-speed installations, if 
this type of motor is used, the elevator can be run at 
full field speed practically as efficiently as at high speed. 
In transferring from high to full field speed the motor 
acts as a generator and returns current to the line. 
The amount of this returned current has been found 
from actual test of a three-to-one motor to equal 10 per 
centof the total power consumption on an elevatormaking 
150 stops per car mile. For slowing down from full- 
field to drag” speed, series-parallel resistor connections 
are used, but the horse power is only a fraction of that 
at high speed, so that a saving of power at drag speed 
IS realized over power used in slowing down a single¬ 
speed motor. Should anything happen to the arma¬ 
ture shunt contactor or to the armafture shunt resistor 
circuit the operator can always slow down to full field 
^eed ^d make a safe stop without dynamic braking. 
One thing against the two-speed motor is that for the 
same horse power and speed it must be somewhat larger 

and more expensive than a single-speed motor. It is 

highly important that the two-speed motor be designed 
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to provide stable speed conditions when running with 
a weakened field. 

Alternating-Current Motors 

These are of two general types of a-c. motors, the 
high-torque squirrel-cage induction motor and the 
slip-ring, wound-rotor induction motor. The squirrel 
cage motor is used extensively up to about 20h. p. 
because of its simplicity and because it only requires a 
relatively simple form of controller as it is gener¬ 
ally thrown across the line with no starting resistor. 
When the installation is such as to require a smooth 
start, a resistor or reactance is placed in the motor 
primary circuit and gradually cut out after starting. 

The last method of starting has been applied to 
motors as large as 50 h. p. with success. However, it 
has one disadvantage in that its speed regulation is 
poorer than that of a wound-rotor motor. While this 
is of little moment for the lower-speed elevators, it 
may not be satisfactory on the higher-speed cars. It 
is of interest to note that this regulation is not as bad 
as that of a hydraulic or a steam elevator. In actual 
service the power consumption of the squirrel-cage 
motor is slightly higher than that of the slip-ring 
machine, but due to the lack of slip-rings and fewer 
controller parts it is somewhat more reliable. The 
slip-ring motor for the same rating is more expensive 
and has a somewhat lower power factor than the squirrel 
cage motor. 

' The slip-ring wound-rotor motor is a standard pro¬ 
duct and has been used practically as long as electric 
elevators have had alternating-current drive. It has 
a higher full-speed running efficiency because the resis¬ 
tor in the rotor circuit is cut out by the controller 
after the motor starts. Its disadvantages have already 
been outlined. 

Single-speed alternating-current motprs cannot 
ordinarily be applied to elevators running faster than 
200 ft. per min. because no slow-down can be obtained 
under the var 3 dng load conditions met with in elevator 
service, and no dynamic braking is available to assist 
the mechanical brake in bringing the elevator to rest. 
This means therefore, that the mechanical brake must 
be depended upon satisfactorily to stop the car from the 
full running speed. This is a difficult problem. The 
energy stored in the moving mass is proportional to the 
square of the velocity. The mechanical brake is 
capable of absorbing this energy only in direct propor¬ 
tion to the velocity, while a dynamic brake will 
dissipate this energy in proportion to the square of 
the velocity. The dynamic brake, unavailable with 
alternating current, is an important adjunct in assist¬ 
ing the mechanical brake for quick, smooth stopping 
of the elevator. While the development of the two- 
speed alternating cunrent elevator motor is still in its 
infancy the demand is so great that rapid p^ection 
of this type of motor for passenger elevator needs is to 


be reasonably expected. Alternating-current motors 
are very reliable, and alternating current is daily 
coming into wider commercial use, so it is quite essen¬ 
tial that drastic efforts be exerted along these lines. 

The available two-speed alternating-current motors 
today generally have two primary windings, although 
some motors are manufactured with but one primary 
winding which is re-connected to give a range in speed 
control. 

In the two-winding tjrpe of motor the connections are 
usually so arranged that the speed of the motor can be 
changed without disconnecting the motor from the 
supply circuit, so that the motor is at all times operating 
under a positive torque and there is therefore no danger 
of losing control of the load. 

Two-speed a-c. motors are built in both the squirrel- 
cage and wound-rotor types. The wound-rotor, two- 
speed motors have two secondary windings. Most of 
them have five slip rings so as to get the advantage 
of independent accelerating adjustments for the two 
windings. There seems to be a tendency toward the 
straight two-primary winding, squirrel-cage motor 
which is simpler and which has been found to give even 
smoother and quieter operation than the other t 3 q)e. 
Most two-speed motors have three-to one speed range. 
Advantage is taken of the fact that in changing con¬ 
nections from the high- to the low-speed windings, with 
the car running at full speed, the low-speed winding 
acts as an induction generator, giving a very powerful 
slow-down action.. This change is somewhat difficult 
to control smoothly under varying load conditions. 

Some manufacturers, in order to get positive speed 
control with alternating current are using two motors 
of different rated speeds, both of which are direct 
connected to the elevator machine. This scheme 
permits the use of a squirrel cage motor for the low- 
speed member and a slip-ring motor for the high-speed 
member. With this arrangement it is possible to 
obi^ the advantages of lower slip and higher opera¬ 
ting efficiency which are characteristic of the slip-ring 
motor. Another point in favor of the two-motor 
arrangement is that the windings are in the usual form 
with which all repairmen are familiar and therefore 
the chances are that quicker repairs can be made. 
Also equipments have been built consisting of two 
distinct motors, both in one motor frame. 

The two-speed alternating-current motor is being 
succe^ully used with car speeds as high as 350 ft. 
per min. Further development will undoubtedly 
increase this maximum. 

IV—ELEVATOR CONTROLLERS 

The elevator controller is one of the most important 
and at the same time perhaps the most compli¬ 
cated part of the equipment as it provides many 
of the safety features. The smooth operation of the 
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elevator car is largely dependent upon its functioning, 
and the design affects the power consumption to a 
m^ked degree. Considerable economy can be ob¬ 
tained by selecting the best type for each particular 
application. 

Characteristics 

Among the more important characteristics of the 
control ai'e safety and reliability, although the motor 
selected should have characteristics that render it 
inherently safe for elevator operation. The connec¬ 
tions to the controller must permit stopping the car 
at any time under any conditions of load; it should 
automatically stop upon the release of the car switch 
handle by the operator. The elevator car must be 
stopped automatically at each limit of travel to pre¬ 
vent it from traveling into the pit at the bottom or 
sheave beams at the top of the hoistway. The question 
of safety is associated with that of reliability. Even 
if the scheme of control is essentially safe, its proper 
functioning depends upon the apparatus being reliable. 

Controllers must be designed and built to withstand 
frequent severe operation; one half a million operations 
a year, partly at least with inexperienced operatora 
who do a great deal of “inching'’ for landings, not 
being unusual. Frequent plugging is common, with 
resultant ^ high currents to be commutated. Also 
the location of elevator machinery is not conducive 
to regular inspection, and frequently maintenance is 
left to the janitor of a building who ordinarily knows 
little about electrical apparatus and its care. 

Elevators are installed in buildings for the purpose 
of carrying passengers between the ground floor and 
the upper floors. Many buildings are so tall that it 
would be a distinct hardship and often an impossi¬ 
bility for the tenants to walk up and down stairs. It 
IS, therefore, necessary to have the elevators in opera¬ 
ting condition at all times. In the event of fire or 
accident it is important that they should function 
property to remove the tenants from the upper floors 
of the bmlding. 


Functions 

The elevator controller performs a number of diff¬ 
erent functions, among the most important of which 
are the following: 

To start the motor and accelerate it to full speed in either 
the up or the down direction, and to stop it at the 
will of the operator. 

The starting and the stopping of the motor is per¬ 
formed by switches which must make and break the 
electric circuit. These switches are subject to con¬ 
siderable burning and should be of such design as 
to withstand this action with infrequent repairs and 
renewal of parts. The smooth acceleration and re¬ 
tardation of the motor are most important, and usually 
present the greatest difficulties in the design of the 
controller. Under different conditions of loading, the 
motor may act either as a motor or as a generator; 
therefore the usual methods of accelerating and retard¬ 
ing with a positive load may not give smooth operation 
when the load is negative. For example; when resist¬ 
ance is inserted in the armature circuit of a d-c. 
motor under a positive load, the speed of the motor 
decreases in proportion to the resistance which is in¬ 
serted. If, on the other hand the motor has a negative 
load and is operating as a generator, the more resist¬ 
ance inserted in the armature circuit, the faster will 
be the motor speed. It can be readily seen, therefore, 
that the ordinary methods of control are not suitable 
for elevator semce. The same remarks apply to a 
slip-ring induction motor with resistors in the secondary 
circuit. 

To control the speed of the motor at the will of the operator. 
The various methods of speed control will be dis¬ 
cussed under a separate heading. It, is necessary for 
the cbntrol to provide for one or more reduced operating 
speeds in order to make a satisfactory landing, par- 
ticul^ty where the car speed is high. These low 
speeds should be positive so that they are available 
when the motor is operating as a generator as well 
as under positive load. 


Frequently the elevator equipment is located above 
the hoistway or adjacent to it, so that it is essential 
to have the controller quiet; otherwise it may disturb 
tne persons who occupy the upper floors. 

AU mmece^ complications should be eliminated 
tom the controller and aU essential adjustments should 
be r^dy understood and easily made. After beine 

adjus^ the should remain fixed under normi 
operatmg conditions. 

“Fhe contooller should be neat in appearance and all 

^ ^1!’^ a<^ble for inspection and re- 
pai^. It should be so located as to provide amnle 
worfan^ space ^ound it, and sufficient illumination 


- --v-j 

V car travels in a hoistway which i 

limited at the bottom by a pit and at the top by th 

beams which support the sheaves and often the windin 
machinery. 

Low-speed elevators can be readily stopped at th 
top and bottom landing without a preliminary slow 
down device, but the higher-speed passenger elevator 
must be slowed down before the terminal landings ar« 
reached in order to make a successful stop. This cai 
be better understood if we consider that the car maj 
be approaching the bottom landing in one ease witl 
no-load and in the other cato with the maximum load 
If the c^ operates at a speed of 400 or 500 ft. per min 
the loaded c^ will drift considerably farther than th( 
empty car when the controller disconnects the motoi 
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from the line and applies the brake. The terminal 
stops must be so adjusted that the car will reach the 
bottom land ing with a light load. It will, therefore, 
drift considerably beyond this landing with the maxi¬ 
mum load. If the controller provides means for re¬ 
ducing the speed of the car to 50 or 100 ft. per min. 
before the fin^'l stop is made the difference in drift 
between no-load and full-load will be very small 
and a satisfactory stop can be made. 

To provide additional means for disconnecting the motor 
from the line and applying the brake in case of 
overtravel. 

The car is stopped at either limit of travel by the 
regular slow-down and stopping device, but should 
t.big device become inoperative, additional means are 
provided for positively disconnecting the motor from 
the line and applying the brake in case the car travels 
beyond its ordinary limits. This latter means usually 
consists of hoistway limit switches so arranged that the 
car will open them and stop if it travels beyond its 
usual limits. 

To provide a brake which will positively stop the car and 
hold it securely at the landing. 

Two forms of brakes are used. One is a mechanical 
brake which is applied by a spring and released by a 
magnet. This brake is set when the magnet coil is 
disconnected; it is used for making the final stop and 
holding the load. The other is the dynamic brake 
which is used on direct-current machines to a^ist the 
magnet brake in stopping the machine. This is ob¬ 
tained by connecting the terminals of a d-c. motor 
to a resistor, the moving load driving the motor as a 
generator. By changing the resistance in the arinature 
circuit the retarding torque can be adjusted to suit 
ATisting conditions. The satisfactory stopping of the 
car depends upon the proper adjustment of these two 
methods of braking. 

The controller should govern the motor in an eco¬ 
nomical manner. The degree of economy wiU diffOT 
for each type of equipment. The current which passes 
through the resistor units represents a direct loss of 
energy; therefore the longer this resistance is in circuit, 
and the more current that passes through it, the less 
the efiiciency of the elevator. 

Methods op Operation 

A controller may be operated in several ways:^ 

Hand Rope and Lever Control. This consists of 
a rope which runs the full length of the hoistway in 
the form of a loop. (Fig. 7 shows the electrical equip¬ 
ment). Onehalf of thisloop passes through the elevator 

car. While the car is in operation this rope is stationary. 
In order to start, the operator pulls on the rope. This 
moves the controller and connects the motor to , the 
line for the proper direction of rotation. When the 
desired Ifl-ndiug is reached the. operator takes hold 
of the rope so that the movement of the car pulls the 


rope in the opposite direction and brings the car to rest. 
This method of operating elevators is used for low-speed 
freight machines. A lever or hand-wheel may be used 
for manipulating this rope instead of having the op¬ 
erator pull on the rope directly. Attachments of this 
kind enable the operator to govern the controller at 
higher car speeds, but they are rather cumbersome 
and not as desirable as full electric control. 

Car Switch Control. This method consists of locating 
a master switch in the car. (Figs. 8 and 9 show typical 
control panels.) The movement of the master switch 
handle to either side causes the car to travel in the 
direction desired. The connections are usually made 
so that the movement of the handle toward the door 
or front of the car causes a dovmward motion and a 



PiQ. 7 —Self-Contained A-C. Semi-Magnet Elevator 
Controller 

With- phase failure, phase reversal and low-voltage protection. 

movement in the reverse direction an upward motion. 
The switch is arranged with a spring for centering the 
handle in case the operator releases it, thus bringing 
the car to rest. The handle is provided with a latch 
for holding it firmly in the “off’’ position to prevent 
accidental starting of the car. 

This master switch is connected by vwes with con¬ 
tactors on the control panel and operates the elevator 
by energizing the magnets of these contactors. The 
acceleration of the car is automatic so that the car 
switch is used only to determine the direction of travel 
and to select the proper operating speed. 

Push Button Control. This method of controlling 
the car provides for automatically stopping it at the 
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lading. (Fig 10 shows a typical control 
panel.) It has a particular field of application in 
apartment houses, smaU hotels, stores, clubs, etc 
where the service does not warrant the expense of a 
regular op^tor. The control itself is inherently more 
complicated than other types and therefore is not quite 
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Fig. 8-PuLL-MiGNET D-C. ELSViTOR C0HTB0I,LRR 


as reliaWe. It is a time and power waster because so 

taps are made with light loads and without 
regard to floor demands. 

uru button is located near each landing door. 
When a button is depressed momentarily, the proper 
connectmns are set up in the controller to move tiie 
to that particular landing and to automatically 
stop It when It reaches the landing. Inside the cal¬ 
ls located a series of buttons, one button corresponding 

- the passenger enters the car 

closes the landing door and car gate he momen- 
tenly pre^es the button corresponding to the desired 
then travels to that landing and 
autematolly stops. The conteol for elevatom of this 
kind IS substantially the same as for an elevator using 
a car smtch with the addition that a selector switch is 
provided which is driven either by the machine or by 


the elevator car and makes the connections that auto¬ 
matically stop the car at the desired landing. One 
form of selector is shown in Fig. 11. 

Dml Cmtrol. Dual, or combination, car switch and 
push button control fills a demand where the service 
justifies the employment of an operator for only part 
of the time that the elevator must be in service. This 
d^and comes in larger apartment houses, industrial 
office buildings, clubs, etc. Its first cost is higher than 
that of any other type, but due to the two different 
somewhat more reliable than the 
slight push button control. Push buttons are pro¬ 
dded at each landing for calling the car to that landing. 
A set of push buttons and a master switch is placed 
inside the Means are provided to render the push 
buttons within the car inoperative when the car switch 
IS being used. At the same time the connections to 



Fig. 9 D-C. Gearless Traction Elevator Controller 


the landing push buttons are transferred to the annun¬ 
ciator operation. 

Method of Acceleration 

The elevator motor is automatically accelerated from 
rest to the operating speed. There are several methods 
for obtaming this automatic acceleration. Among the 
more common methods are the following- 
pme Elment Acceleration. This is based on the 
principle that time is required to accelerate the motor, 
asually the device provides a definite time for accelera¬ 
tion independent of the load of the car. One of the 
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most common devices of this type is a dash-pot, either 
air or oil. 

The advantage of this method of acceleration is the 
smooth start which it provides under all conditions of 
loading. Sufficient resistance can be provided to 
start the car smoothly with a light load. With a heavy 



Fig. 10— A-C. Full-Magnet Elevator Controller 
W ith floor selector relays for push-button operation. 

load the timing device short-circuits sections of resist¬ 
ance until the motor develops sufficient torque to 
accelerate the load. Well designed accelerators of this 
type are not materially affected by variations in line 
voltage. 

Counter E. M. F. Acceleration. This method makes 
use of the principle that the voltage a^oss the ter¬ 
minals of the elevator motor increases with the speed 
of the. motor so that magnet contactom connected 
across these tenninals have their magnetism increased 
with the speed of the motor and ^n be adjusted to 
short-circuit sections of the starting resistance cor¬ 
responding to different motor speeds. These magnetic 
contactors when properly d^iped are not affected 
seriously by atmospheric ispnditiohSj duist, or dirt, and 
therefore should remain in' adjustment. This method 
of acceleration is sensitive to a yariation in line voltage, 
but elevators are usually connected to the same service 


lines that furnish the lighting for the building and the 
voltage regulation is generally very good. Where 
poor regulation exists, special devices can be used to 
compensate for voltage fluctuation. The starting 
resistor should permit the motor to develop sufficient 
torque to start the maximum load. 

Current-Limit Acceleration. This method of accelera¬ 
tion is dependent upon the current taken by the motor 
during acceleration. The motor must draw sufficient 
inrush current from the line to develop the torque neces¬ 
sary to start hoisting the maximum load. After this 
load has been started from rest the friction decre^es 
as the running friction is less than the static friction; 
therefore, a larger part of the motor torque is available 
to accelerate the load, and the motor inCTeases in speed 
until the torque developed is just sufficient to balance 
the load. At this value of current a relay closes the 
contacts to the next accelerating switch which in turn 
accelerates the motor to a higher balance speed. This 
process is repeated until all of the starting resistance 
has been short-circuited. With this method of control 
the motor is accelerated at a constant torque value, and 
therefore it reaches full speed quicker with a light load 
than with a heavy load as more torque is available for 
acceleration. 

All magnetic contactors require an appreciable time 
to close so that any control system using contactors 
will have some time element. By modifying the 
design of these contactors the time element can be 
increased. This small time element is useful when the 
counter e. m. f. or current-limit method of acceleration 
is used to assist in giving a smooth start. 

Another element which contributes towards smooth 
operation is the induction in the motor circuit. This 
inductive action checks the rush of current at the time 
a contactor short-circuits a section of armature resist- 
tance. The inductive effect may be increased by 



Fig. 11—^Elevator Floor Selector 


adding an impedance coil to the circuit or by a special 
desi^ of the elevator motor itself. The time constant 
of the motor may be increased by several well known 
methods, thus smoothing out the transition between 
the steps in the controller. 

An elevator motor may be accelerated by a combina¬ 
tion of two or more of these methods. As pointed out 
above, there is always some time element in every 
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contactor, which may be increased by special design, 
this giving a combination of time element acceleration 
with either counter e. m. f. or current-limit acceleration. 

V. Methods of Speed Control. The speed control of 
the elevator motor is very closely associated with the 
method of acceleration and may assist materially in 
smoothing out this acceleration. The method of speed 
control depends upon the type and design of motor. 
Some of the methods are as follows: 

By Adjusting the Field Strength of the D-G. Motor. 
Most direct-current motors can be operated at dif¬ 
ferent speeds by simply changing the strength of their 
fields. The range of speed obtained depends upon the 
design of the motor. If a considerable change in speed 
is requmed by this method, a larger and more expensive 
motor is required than for the ordinary constant-speed 
design. If the motor is massive and responds slowly 
to a change in field strength, very little difficulty is 
introduced by this method of speed control. If, how¬ 
ever, the motor responds quickly, relays or other devices 
are used to limit the current during the change in 
speed. This method of speed control is very popular 
p^icularly for the higher-speed, geared elevators! 
This IS a very economical method of speed control. 

^Connecting Resistors in Series and in Shunt with 
\ Armature. The shunt resistor has a 

stebihzmg influence and limits the speed variation under 
different conditions of loading. This method of 
control IS very commonly used to obtain the low speed 
from which a landing is made. With the same amount 
of resistance the speed will vary considerably, depend- 
whether the motor has a positive or negative 
load, but for making a landing this speed range is not ^ 
too great to obtain practical results. It is the least < 
economi^l method of speed control of a d-c. motor and 

By Awlvm a VariabU Voltage to D-C. Motor '■ 
T^tmds. The best known system of this kind is * 
Where a separate generator is used for each motor the c 
generator field being changed to obtain the diffient 
moor speeds. Where the generator is properly d 

toM can be operated from rest e 

changing the strength c 
and the direction of the generator field. A good o 
an^gement for the motor-generator set is to use a 
single motor driving two generators in order that the 

^ £>4 S’. - 


the armature connection to reverse its direction of 
rotation. One motor generator set usually supplies 
several elevators. 

Where a storage battery is available the intermediate 
values of voltage may be obtained by taps taken from 
this battery. 

The last two methods of control have been used to a 
limited extent. These increase the first cost of the 

• It « .. _ 


slowdown. This is of particular advantage in cases 
where the elevator motor has little speed regulation 
by shunt field control. 

By Changing the Number of Poles of an A-C. Motor. 
These motors are of the induction t 3 q)e and may have 
either squirrel-cage or wound secondaries. They are 
usually provided for two different pole combinations; 
one, a large number of poles giving a low speed from 
which the landing is made and the other a smaller 
number of poles providing the regular running speed. 
The primary may have either two sets of windings, one 
for each set of poles, or a single set of windings arranged 
for two sets of connections. The introduction of the 
two-speed a-c. motor has enabled the operating speeds 
of a-c. elevators to be materially increased. One of 
the most popular combinations is a 3 to 1 ratio, although 
motors are now built with a 6 to 1 ratio. 

By Changing the Frequency of Power Supply to an 
A^. Motor. This method of control has been very 
little used up to the present. The most convenient 
method of obtaining the reduced frequency is to provide 
a small frequency changer which can be connected to 
the pnmary of the elevator motor when a low speed is 
desired for making a landing. 

Details 


With J 1 m cue armature circuit. 

With this method of control it fa necessary to iweii 


elevator controller is made up of a number of 
imt parte, each of which performs a function in con- 
tro^g the elevator. The parte usually found in a 
controller together with their functions are as follows; 

miw't l™e TOb* for disconnecting one side of the 

^^^ tto^tht be operated 

Pln3 . .1 ? IS moved or it may remain normally 

Sife by failure 

of *be direction 

of rotation of tbe motor and are normallv used for 

op^^ and closing the motor circuit. Some of these 
switch^ operate each time.the car is mZd ^ 

double-pole or four sinS' 
pole switches are used. • ® 

.i,®.:;.device which automaticallv 
^ort-OTcmte the starting resistance when themotoris 
bsmg brought from rest to the operatteg ^ ! 

™t^hente,eriH ^ *be amaLe’cur- 

rent when the field strength is changing. 
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A dynamic brake for slowing down the d-c. 
when the elevator is brought to rest. This 
consists of an electric connection between the 
terminals and a set of resistors. The switches 
biaking these connections may form part of the 
®^©i*ging switches or may be separate units, the num- 
depending upon the car speed and the type of 
^otor. 

A mechanical brake for making the final stop 
holding the car securely at the landing. This 
^^^ke is usually applied by a spring and released by a 

Terminal stops for bringing the car gradually to 
at either limit of travel independently of the 
operator. Usually two different devices are used for 
this purpose, one of which operates normally and the 
an emergency device as previously explained, 
rile second set is generally known as overttavel liwAt 
^'itches. 

T. Some means in the elevator car which will enable 

tHe operator to control the elevator. This may con¬ 
sist of a rope or a lever, a car switch or a set of push 
buttons depending upon the method of control. 

8. A safety switch in the car for stopping in case 
of failure of the regular operating means. 

9. A slack cable device for stopping the motor in 
cstse the car or counterweight is obstructed in its 
travel. A device of this kind is required only for drum 
machines. 

10. High-speed elevators usually have a syntch 
operated by the speed governor which automatically 
reduces the motor speed if it exceeds a predetermined 

limit. ^ X- 

11. Gate or door switches to prevent operating 

tlie elevator until all doors or gates are closed. 

12. Every controller should provide overload pro¬ 
tection. This may consist of fuses, but is usually a 
cix»cuit breaker, cir an overload relay operating in con- 
iuindion with the main line contactors. 

13. Where the operating device in the car is not 
-centering, low-voltage protection should be pro¬ 
vided, to prevent the accidental starting of the ele- 

after failure of power until the operatiiig mecha- 
ixism has been returned to the “off” position. For 
elevators this device usually protects against the 
f of power in any phase of the supply circuit. 

14. Alternating current motors should have pro¬ 
jection against an accidental reversal of phase which 
-^culd cause them to operate in the wrong direction. 

^ 16. The higher-speed elevator controllers provide 
fc>Y ^ low-speed for making a landing. Sometimes the 
^^j^trol provides for several operating speeds less than 

niaxiniumrunning ^eed. ^ ^ _ 

l6. A floor leveling device is sometilhes .included 

g part of the control. This consists of autoniatic 
for bringing the car platform leyel w^^ the 
j^jjding and maintaining it in this position. 


Each type of elevator requires its own special form 
of control. The lower-speed machines require a less 
complicated control than when the elevator is operated 
at a higher speed. Often freight elevatom have dif¬ 
ferent requirements from passenger machines. Con¬ 
siderable skill and experience is required in the design¬ 
ing of control equipment and selecting the necessary 
features. Each control should contain all of the fea¬ 
tures necessary for a successful operation, but any 
additional features add to the complication and may 
be undesirable. 

V-BRAKES AND OTHER SAFETY 
ACCESSORIES 

Brakes and other safety accessories have little to 
do with power application to electric elevators but they 
are so vitally a part of the elevator equipment that a 
good idea of the complete elevator plant cannot be 
obtained without a complete understanding of these 
features. 

Brakes 

While the brake is a small part of an elevator machine 
it is an exceedingly important part. Because of the 
frequency of starts and stops it is highly essential 
that the car be brought to rest quickly and without 
shock or jar to the passengers. Also once brought to 
rest it is just as important that the car be maintained 
in its position in the hoistway while passengers are leaving 
and entering it. The functions of bringing the car to 
rest and maintaining it in a stationary position 
obtained by the brakes. Elevator brakes are divided 
into three classes,—mechanical, dynamic and magnetic. 

Mechanical Brakes, The straight mechanical brake 
is little used. To some extent it is still being installed 
on hand rope controlled freight elevators and side- 
walklifts. Most statesprohibititsuseon any passenger 
elevators because of its lack of protection to the car 
and occupants. As the name implies, it is simply 
lined brake shoes bearing against a pulley on the motor 
shaft. It is applied manually with the hand rope 
within the car, and automatically at the termiml 
landings by the traveling nut mechanism on the machine 
which has the double duty of returning the reversing 
switch to neutral, interrupting the motor circuit; 
and applying the mechanical brake. If, during opera¬ 
tion, the voltage fails, the brake will not be automatically 

applied. , . x 

The mechanical brakes gives smooth results m stop¬ 
ping because a gradual application may easily be made 
by properly manipulating the control rope. 

Dynamic Brakes. In the appication of dynamic 
braking, advantage is taken of the ease with which a 
direct-current motor may be converted into a direct- 
current generator; The shunt field either partially 
or fully ener^zed is connected to the line, and the 
revolving armature is shunted with a resistor. Thus 
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the motor operates as a generator and “pumps” current 
through the dynamic braking resistor thereby con¬ 
verting the mechanical energy of rotation into electrical 
heat. While this type of brake alone will not bring an 
elevator to rest, particularly if the load is overhauling, 
it will materially reduce the speed so that from that 



-----u 

Fig. 12—D-C. MagnetvOperated Elevator Brake 

speed the magneticaUy operated brake may easily be 
depended upon to bring the car to a safe and smooth 
stop. On the higher-speed d-c. elevatom a graduated 
dynamic braking is furnished, which provides a braking 
more nearly proportional to load and speed conditions! 

With alternating current, a braking effect similar 
to direct-current dynamic braking is sometimes fur¬ 
nished when a two-speed motor is used. In this case 
the low-speed winding is connected to the supply lines 
rotating above the synchronous 
speed of this ^nding. Thus the motor acts as a self- 
^cited induction generator and a powerful “dynamic” 
brafang is obtained to bring the motor down to the 
synchronous speed of the low-speed winding. In this 
energy is restored to the line during the braking 

Di^t-currmt dynamic braking is wasteful of elec- 
tacal ^gy because the energy of rotation is lost in 

hrat. The ^eapphes to the mechanical brake where 

the enerp IS absorbed in the brake shoes. No eflec- 
tive method, economical of electrical energy, has been 
devis^ for qmckly slowing down and SoppW ^ 
d^tor, although a direct-current motor with a^de 
^ range by shunt field control is economical in 
slowmg down, as is also the two-speed alt^n^ 

^ Moffnet Brakes, The importance of the maoriPt 
rake pa^cularly on alternating current cannot be 
overemphasised. See Pigs. 12 ^d IS. tSoL 


for its great importance have been outlined in Part III 
under the subject of “The Elevator Motor.” 

The magnet brake consists of brake shoes, similar 
to those used with the mechanical brake, operated by 
an electromagnet. This type of brake should always 
be used in addition to any other, except for low-speed 
freight sevice, for the purpose of positively holding 
the car stationary at the will of the operator. 

On direct current, the magnet brake has been a small 
problem, but on alternating current it becomes a 
difficult one because of difficulties in satisfactory 
magnet design. Various t 3 rpes of magnets are being 
used, such as single-phase long-stroke, polyphase long- 
stroke, polyphase short-stroke and constant-stroke. 
The constant-stroke magnet is no more than a small 
motor designed to remain across the line with the 
rotor stalled. This magnet is sometimes called a 
torque motor. This tjpe of magnet does not seal. 
It is difficult to keep quiet an alternating-current 
magnet that does seal. It is liable to Rla-m in clos¬ 
ure, and unless the laminated parts are perfectly sur- 
f^ed ^d perfectly aligned it will hum after closure. 
A da^-pot is sometimes used for long-stroke magnets 
to reduce the slap in closing, and sometimes the entire 
magnet is immersed in oil to deaden the noise. One 
t^e of constant-air gap magnet, which is very quiet, 
absorbs the energy of rotation in a small auxiliary 
mechanical brake. 

It is realized that if a mechanical brake action could 



Fig. 13-A-C. Elevator Brake with Constant Air-Gap 
Magnet 

® magnet brake 

be obtainert'*^^*’ on alternating current could 
1 • 1 manufacturers have tried the fol 

^ magnet with tteS,rat 
by a weaker spring is 

are aTOlted^r thatthe brake shoes 

are applied with partial pressure which quickly in- 
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creases to maximum. The main objections to this are 


Safety Devices 


the use of a dashpot and the fact that the operator These may be classified as electrical and mechanical, 
do^ not Imve w ^ntrol oyer the weak and strong The mechanical are so closely alUed to the electrical 
settings. Another scheme IS the use of two independent they will be briefly described. The principal 

magnets or complete brakes, in which case the operator g^j^ty devices are, guide grips and overspeed governor 
has control over the weak and strong settings, giving ^jh governor switch, car^operating switch, car safety 
good stopping results. The objection to this is the switch, terminal-limit switches, overtravel-limitswitches 
use of two. magnets. The third method consists in slack-cable switch, door switches, compensating-cable- 
the use of a single shortostroke polyphase magnet with g^eave switch, buffers and air cushions, 
a variable reactance in the magnet circuit proportioned 



is moved towards the “off” position, this reactance 16 — Car Safety Switch 


is decreased so the action of a mechanical brake is 
practically reproduced. This has worked out suffi¬ 
ciently well so that it is being used on elevators driven 
by single-speed motors and running 300 ft. per min. 
An objection to this method is the noise which is always 



Pig. 15—Elevator Car Operating Switch 


Guide Grips and Ovmpeed Governor. Guide grips 
have been made in a number of different types such as 
eccentric, dog, roller, and wedge, the wedge type now 
being almost universally adopted. See Fig. 14. The 
mechanism, is mounted below the car with a small 
winding dnim which is connected to the overspeed 
governor by a steel cable. The holding of this cable 
at excessive car speeds rotates the drum so that the 
wedges force the grips against the guide rails and stop 

the car. . j • 

Usually a fly-ball type of governor is used in connec¬ 
tion with the guide grips so arranged that the cable 
referred to rotates the governor shaft. The governor 



present to some extent when the reactance is cut into 

circuit. . , , u. 

The last two types must be so wired that there will 

be no way for the operator to hold the weak e 
condition when the car is close to the terminal landings. 

As a safety measure all magn^ically operated brakes 
are so designed that the brake is released by the ma^et 
and appUed by springs or weights,-so that a failure 
of power wdll always stop the elevator. 


Pig. 17—Machine Limit Switch for Drtjm-TypbIElevator 

is arranged with a grip so that if the normal spe^ of 
the elevator is exceeded by a fixed amount it holds 
the governor cable and effects the setting of the guide 

is accepted practise to install a control switch 
on the governor, so adjusted that the switch will trip 
to open the control circuit and disconnect power from 
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the motor at a speed lower than the speed at which 
the guide grips act. This switch prevents the ^ide 
grips from setting in case of a slight overspeeding. 
The switch is arranged so that it cannot be reset 
unless the guide grips are in the running position. 

Car-Operating Switch. The car-operating switch 
usually has the automatic return or self centering 
feature so that if the operator’s hand is removed from 
the lever it will return to the off position. See Fig. 15. 
It also is ordinarily provided with a center latch so 
arranged that any accidental leaning against the 
switch will not move the lever to the running position. 

Car Safety Switch. The car safety switch is for 
the purpose of stopping the car in emergency in case 



Fig. 18—Installation op Elevator Hoistway Limit Switch 

of the failure of the ear operafeg switch. Fig. 16. 
It is wired in a separate cable of opposite polarity to the 
COT-switch cable, so that in ca^ of grounds, etc., in 
the car-switch cable, the car Safety switch will not be 
thrown out of co mmissi on. 


Overtravel-Limit Switches. Overtravel hoistway limit 
switches. Fig. 18, are always mounted in the hoistway 
and are operated by cams on the elevator car. They 
are placed beyond the normal range of car travel, and 
function to stop the car in case of the failure of the 



Pig. 19—Slack-Cable Switch 


regular terminal stop limits. It is very desirable and 
the^ usual practise to arrange the connections to these 
limits so that the car cannot be backed out of them by 
mmpulating the car switch. This gives an added 
safety feature as it requires the operator to call the 



Pig.- 20 Elevator Door Safety Switch 


Terminal Limit Switches. These act each time the 
^ approaches the terminal landings, and function 
o br^ the car to rest at these landings in case the 
operator is careless. See Figs. 17 and 18. They mav 

be mounted on the car and operated by cams in the 
hoistway or vice- versa ^^f^^ traction-type elevator. 

though frequently limit switches geared to the ele¬ 
vator machine are used inst^d. 


attention of an electrician or someone connected ^ 
the mamtenance department to the fact that the 
r^ into the overtravel limits, and have the cans 
this overrunning corrected. 

Ordm used q 
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drum-type elevator to open the control circuit in case 
of slack cable caused by the car or counter-weight being 
caught in the guides. It is operated automatically 
when the cables slacken. See Fig. 19. It is sometimes 
mounted on top of an elevat orcar of high travel trac¬ 
tion elevators where the cable weight is so great that 
the machine may not entirely lose traction in case of 
the bottoming of the car. 

Door Safety Sioitches. These, Fig. 20, in combina¬ 
tion with door locks, prevent the car from operating 






pot and spring is used. Fig. 22. These must provide 
a retarding effect so that maximum retardation will 
not exceed 64.4 feet per second per second. 

At one time an air cushion was required for certain 
service in certain localities. This consists of a hoist¬ 
way practically air tight at the lower end for a certain 
percentage of the total height. This involved vei*y 
expensive enclosure construction and while effective 
in retarding the motion of a falling car it is understood 
the air cushion has been practically abandoned bs 
unnecessary to safety. Another disadvantage of this 
scheme is the additional power required to move the 
car due to air friction. 

Protective Devices 

Besides the various forms of brakes and safety devices 
above described most elevators are protected against 
abuse by the following apparatus: 

Main Line Service Switch and Fuses. These are 
mounted in an accessible location in the elevator 
machine room and are usually enclosed in a metel 
cabinet, preferably with an externally operated knife 
switch, and with a mechanical interlock making it 
necessary to open the knife switch before the cover 
can be opened to inspect or replace fuses. 

Circuit Breakers and Overload Relays. Circuit- 
breaker protection of individual elevator motors is 


Fig. 21--ELEVATon Compensating Cable Sheaves with 

Switch 

unless all doors, are closed and locked. The design 
requirements of these devices are in many cases regu¬ 
lated by safety codes. There are numerous t^es 
manufactured and many have little value, so that door 
locks and switches should be investigated before 
installing. Some combinations lock the car-operating 

switch in neutral while the door is open. Othera inter¬ 
rupt the car-control circuit when the door is open. 
Because the large majority of elevator accidents ^e 
due to not using suitable door interlocks, it is advisa e 
to use them even though it decreases the service o 
the elevator to some extent, (See Part I.) 
Compensating Gable Switch. This is ® 

that it is opened by the lowering or raising of the com¬ 
pensating cable sheaves in the pit. ^ See^Fig. • 

switch interrupts the control circuit and stops^ ? 
should the sheaves lower to any appreciable ^tentuu 

to cable stretch. Also, in case of the car or its 
weight being caught in the 

cable dieave will.raise and operate the swi 

under the car. For l°wer speeds a ^ring^ * 
used, but for higher speeds a combraataon pf pU dasn 



Fig. 22— ^Elevator Oil Buffer 

not very often used inasmuch as the National Electrical 
Code requires fuse protection of elevator motors even 

when circuit breakers are used. 

Frequently, however, in addition to the service 
fuses, overload relays are used in order to Pro¬ 

tection against overloading of the elevator itself. 
The overload relays are set below the fuse rating so as 
to prevent the blowing of fuses. The overload relays 
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are sometimes made to reset automatically with the 
return of the operating switch handle to neutral, so 
that after an overload it is unnecessary to go to the 
elevator machine room to again place the elevator in 
operating condition. 

Overspeed Slow-down Relay. Some builders include 
in their electrical equipment a voltage relay so con¬ 
nected that an overspeeding of the elevator in either 
direction will cause the relay to act and thus auto¬ 
matically retard the speed. This relay is set to act 
at a speed below that at which the overspeed governor 
is set. 

Phase-Failure Protective Relay. All alternating- 
current elevator installations on which the elevator 
motor may be continuously connected to the lines, 
such as hand-rope and push-button controlled elevatora, 
include some form of phase-failure protection. Other¬ 
wise, upon the failure of a phase, the motor may be 
stalled on the single-phase condition, and burn out. 
The protective relay is usually a polyphase, shunt- 
wound relay with a control-circuit contact to maintain 
the control circuit of the elevator controller so long as 
the phases are all alive. The failure of any phase 
causes the relay to open the controller circuit and thus 
disconnect the motor from the supply lines. 

Phase-Reversal Protective Relay. Many State elec¬ 
trical codes now require a phase-reversal protective 
relay on all polyphase a-c. instaillations. Frequently 
the phase-failure^ and phase-reversal relays are com¬ 
bined in one device. The reversal of phases immedi¬ 
ately opens the controller circuit and prevents the 
elevator motor being connected to the lines until the 
relation of the phases is corrected. 

VI—POWER CONSUMPTION 


counterweights, lifting ropes, balancing ropes, or 
chains, all moving parts of the machine etc.), rate of 
acceleration, and design and construction of all parts 
entering into the complete elevator. To show the 
importance of these factors, one company may design 
an elevator for a capacity of five tons that will have in 
its make-up approximately one half the material that 
another company may deem advisable for the same 
capacity and speed. When it comes to power con¬ 
sumption the lighter weight apparatus will naturally 
wn out, even though it may not last long, due to its 
light construction. Therefore tests showing power 
consumption are naturally subject to all the variations 
that are inherent in elevator manufacture which is 
still somewhat lacking in standardization. 

Regardless of all th(^e variables it is of course possible 
to quote actual test fi'^es for various t3q)es of elevators 
so that a general idea of the power consumed may be 
obtained. 

The power consumption of electric elevators ranges 
from two to three kw-hr. per car-mile up to ten or more 
depending upon the variables mentioned above, but 
depending mostly upon loads, speeds, rate of accelera¬ 
tion, and number of stops per car-mile. Elevators 
make as many as 25 miles of travel per day so that even 
in a day’s time the total energy consumption in a large 
office building is considerable and should be kept down 
to a minimum. 

Results op Tests 

Geared, Drum-Type Elevators. An average of several 
drum-type, geared elevators, wdth capacities between 
2000 and 2500 pounds, at 350 to 400 ft. per min. 
regular service indicates the following results: 


Anyone connected with building or industrial plant 
operation is interested in the power consumed by 
electric elevators. The architect and engineer are 
interested. The building owner is interested. From 
a conservation standpoint, everyone interested in the 
country’s welfare is anxious to see the most economical 
use of electric power for all purposes. 


Determining Factors 


There are so many factors entering into this problem 
that It IS impossible to give any accurate power con- 
s^ption fi^es for any one type of elevator with a 
given capacity and running at a given speed, with a 
^ecified load on the car and with a specified number of 
stops per mile of car travel. 


The operator himself is one of the variables, 
elevator operators run their cars to good advantage f 

a power economy standpoint, but many others 

most careless in the way they operate. 

Besides the operator’s effect on economy other 
ables are inertia (including the weights of the 


Capacity 

Speed 

Total miles 
per day 

Kw-hr. per 
car-mile 

2000 

350 

11.25 

3.08 

2500 

400 

10.00 

4.35 

2000 

400 

15.20 

3*58 

Average 


12.45 

3,07 


Gearless Full Wrap Traction, 1 to 1 Roping. The 
following results were obtained from actual test of an 
elevator rated at 2500 lb., 500 ft. per min. with 800 lb. 
over-counterweight. Values are averaged for up and 



Kw. hours per car-mile 

Stops per car-mile 

Balanced 

Full load 

0 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

200 

260 

300 

400 

1.20 

2.22 

2.00 

3.50 

4.10 

4.28 

5.12 

5.81 

6.50 

7.00 

1.82 

3.30 

4.07 

4,80 

5.46 

5.93 

7.10 

0.07 

0.20 

11.50 
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down operation. The results are plotted in Fig. 23. 
The curves clearly show the variation in power con¬ 
sumption with load changes and with variation in the 
number of stops per car mile. 



400 ft. per min. traveled nine miles per day and con¬ 
sumed an average of 4 kw-hr. per car-mile each. 

Gearless Full-Wrap Traction Elevator 2 to 1 Roping. 
The only tests available for publication are shown in 
the following table. The elevator was rated at 3000 
lb., 500 ft. per min., 1175 lb. over-counter-weight was 
used. Average up and down results are given: 


Kw-hr. per car-mile 



Pio. 23 —Results op Test op Gbakless Full-Wrap Traction 
Elevator, 1-1 Roping 

Values averaged for up and down operation. 

Another set of tests on a gearless 1 to 1 machine rated 
at 2500 lb., 500 ft. per min., in a ten-story office build¬ 
ing gave the following results. These are up and down 
averages. The car weighed 3900 lb. and there was 
1060 lb. over-counterweight. 


5 2 Stops per car-mil e 

Load in lb. Operator 606 1060 1360 2010 2360 2860 

Kw-hr. per car-mile. 2.35 2.08 1.96 1.87 2.16 2.60 3.22 

1 04 Stops per car-mil e 

Load in lb. Operator 666 1060 .. 2010 .. 26TO 

Kw-hr. per car-mile. 3.09 2.86 2.32 .. 2.92 .. 

2 08 Stops per car-mil e 

Loadlnlb. Operator 666 1060 .. 2010 .. 

Kw-hr. por car-mile. 4.91 4.19 3.98 .. 4.26 .. 

4 16 Stops per car-mi le 

Loadlnlb....... Operator 666 1060 .. 2010 .. 

Kw-hr. per car-mile. 7.29 6.76 6.7 .. 7.43 


A test was made in a fifteen story building. The 
elevator was rated at 2750 lb. at 500 ft. per min. T e 
regular service test with approximately 100 stops per 
car mile gave an energy consumption of between 3.32 
and 4.73 kw-hr. per car-mile. . i. • 

The effect of increased number of stops is showp m 
the following results obtained from a test in a 22-story 
office building: 


Empty —stopping at every floor— ....... 

Pull Load —Stopping at every floor.. .... 

2/3 Load —Stopping at top and bottom only.. 
2/3 Load —Stopping af every fleo?... 


6.4 kw-hr. per car-mile 

10.4 “ " * ' “ 

2.4 “ “ * ‘ 

8.8 V “ “ “ “ 


A 22-floor 600 ft. per min. elevator with expre^ 
service to the tenth floor and local semce from the 
tenth to the twenty-second floor, traveling an average 
of 22 miles a day consumed 3.5 bv-hr. per c^^ 
Local elevators in the same building operating at 


Geared Half-Wrap Traction Elevator. A test was 
made on several elevators rated at 2500 lb., 600 ft. 
per min., with the following average up and down 
results: 



An elevator running 400 ft. per min. serving an 
18-story building and traveling an average of 21.8 
miles per day showed a regular service consumption 
of 3.28 kw-hr. per car-mile. 

Another at the same speed in a 13-story building and 
traveling 19 miles a day consumed 3.88 kw-hr. per 

car-mile. . , , 

The average of a lot of 400 ft. per mm. elevators was 

3.8 kw-hr. per car-mile. j - 4 . 1 , 

The following test results were obtained witn an 

elevator having a capacity of 2250 lb. 
min The over-counterweight was 580 lb. In this 
case the motor had a 3 to 1 speed variation by shunt 
field control. Had there been less or no control by 
shunt field variation the power consumption v^ues 
would have been considerably higher. (See Part III.) 
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Lack of proper maintenance will also increase the 
power consumed. It is evident that all moving parts 
such as the machine itself, sheaves, guides, etc. must 
be properly lubricated at regular intervals in order to 
insure the most economical results. Also if the brakes 
are not properly adjusted the operators will find 
diflSculty in making accurate stops without inching and 
the resultant loss in power. 


large building this would set up a rivalry between 
operators and might be very beneficial from the stand¬ 
point of the power consumed. 
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It has already been mentioned that the operator 
himself is one of the important factors determining 
the power consumption of electric elevators. It is 
interesting to note how this factor affects the results. 

If an operator is so expert that he slows down the 
car as nearly as possible to the landing at which he is 
to stop and if he stops the car accurately with the 
landing without inching” he reduces the current used 
m slowing down or running at low speed and reduces the 
number of starts and stops by eliminating the inching 
operation so frequently used by unskilled operators. 
Brides this he improves the service of the elevator 
which point is of vital consideration. 

Evidmtly from the manner in which many elevators 
^ run httle attention is paid to this important factor 
in el^tor economy. If buildmg owners would realize 
the mportance of this point it would be possible by 
^ful miction and competition between operatora 
to maW y cut down the power consumption on 
many installations. 

i a watt-hour meter might be in- 

staJl^ on each eleyator. Also cardie recordere and 

T “'“ber of stops could be 

^ded. ^ this way Mcurate data on the performance 
of each elevator could be obtained. If an operator is 
!TOd to a particular machine a bonus be 
paid to the Operator who showed Unusuai saying in 
power consumption due to skilful operation. In a 


Discussion 

H. D. Jamest The selection of the proper size elevator 
car and the proper speed of operation is very essential for the 
suco^s of any installation. The tendency is to use car speeds 
of 600 to 600 ft. per min. on the larger installations and even 
higher speeds have been tried out in practise. The tendency 
m l^w York City towards very high buildings of the tower 
construction may lead to elevator speeds of 1000 ft. per min 
or even more. 

In selecting an elevator speed, consideration should be given 
to the distance between stops. In an ordinaiy office building 
an elector operating at 600 ft. per min. will have to travel at 
least two floors to obtain full speed for even a very short part 
of toat travel. The power consumed during acceleration is 
an nnportant part of the total power consumption so that the 
cost of operating at 600 ft. per min. in a low rise building may 
be out of proportion to the benefits ordinarily obtained, unless 
an improved method of control is adopted. 

f o 0^ acceleration, the greater the advan- 

c^et high-speed elevators. If the acceleration 

acceleration is 

S ^ being feels 

tte rate of chanp of acceleration more than the actual rate of 

^ obtained by using the 
a^d derivative of the speed-time curve. The use of the 
toot 1/1 traction elevator machine which eliminates aU gear- 

ation obtaining a rapid rate of acceler¬ 

ation without discomfort to the passengersi 

a rheostatic controUer the 
resistance m circuit With the annature is changed in definite 

^fwlv f changes in motor torque, 

touii Fv « to provide, inductance in the 

piTOuit. Every electric oircmt including a motor, has some 
inductance but this is small and a large number of controUeJ 
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steps are required to avoid a disagreeable aeoeleration. A 
large number of controller switches in themselves decrease the 
rate of acceleration as time is required for manipulating these 
switches. It is true that improved operation can be obtained 
by slowing down the operation of certain switches, but there 
is a corresponding necessity for speeding up the contactors in 
other parts of the control. A better way to obtain the desired 
result is to introduce additional inductance in the armature 
circuit. If this inductance has the correct value few contactors 
are required in the control circuit and the acceleration curve 
can be adjusted to conform very closely to the theoretically 
I)erfect curve. An important advantage in using the correct 
inductance is that when once adjusted the smooth operation of 
the oar is not interfered with by minor changes in the time 
element of the individual contactors caused by the aceumular 
tion of dirt, change in friction, atmospheric conditions, etc. 

Recent improvements in elevators have been obtained by 
the use of a variable voltage system of control. The older and 
more common control known as the rheostatic, is operated 
from a constant voltage system, the voltage across the motor 
armature being varied by changing the resistance in circuit. 
The vai’iable voltage system directly changes the voltage of 
the generator supplying the elevator motor and no rheostatic 
control is required in the armature circuit. Briefly, the system 
consists of an individual generator for each elevator motor. 
The armature of the motor is connected directly to the arma¬ 
ture of the generator and this circuit is not opened for normal 
operation. The direction and speed of the elevator motor is 
obtained by changing the direction and strength of the gene¬ 
rator field. The only rheostatic losses are those of the field rheo¬ 
stat in the generator circuit. 

This variable voltage system of control is inherently smooth 
in operation, as the field strength of the generator does not change 
abruptly giving the effect of an infinite number of control steps. 
By properly proportioning the field winding of the generator, 
a very high rate of acceleration may be obtained following the 
theoretically correct curve for acceleration and deceleration. 
This sj’^stem of control will perinit an acceleration from rest 
to 600 ft. per min. in very close to two seconds. It permits 
elevator^ to be operated by a-c. or d-c. power circuits as the 
motor-generator set can be driven by either a d-o. motor or a 
polyphase or single-phase arC. motor. The arO. driving motor 
may be a synchronous motor adapted for power factor correction 
where conditions require such an arrangement. 

The power required when starting and operating at low speeds 
with the variable voltage system of control is less than with the 
rheostatic in the proportion that the generator voltage bears 
to the line voltage. For instance, if the generator voltage is 
25 per cent of the line voltage, the elevator motor can draw 
approximately four times its full-load current without exceeding 
tbe full-load demands from the line. This is particularly 
valuable where the source of power is alternating current. 
Alternating-current motors during acceleration take a current 
equivalent to two or more times the full speed value. With 
the variable voltage system of control, the power demand 
during acceleration may be less than full load. 

Where 500 or 600 ft. elevator speeds are used with the variable 
voltage system of control, the cars may be operated at reduced 
speeds with very little loss in efficiency, whereas with the rheo¬ 
static control, the power taken from the line is not reduced 
when the elevator speed is cut down. 

In making a landiTig with a rheostatic controller the car dpeed 
may vary over a range of 3/1 or 4/1, depending upon the load¬ 
ing in the oar, as the low speeds with this system of control are 
obtained by the use of armature series and armature shunt re¬ 
sistors, the voltage across the motor armature changing with 
the load. The variable voltage system of control can be de¬ 
signed to give, close speed regulation at aU speeds independent 
of the load so that the operator in approaching a landing can 
rely upon a definite car speed. This enables him to make his 


landings with greater acciuacy and materially reduce the time 
consumed at landings. The accuracy with which low speed 
control can be obtained independent of the load with this system 
permits stops at either limit of travel to be accurately set, 
insuring greater safety of operation. 

The magnet released friction brake used on elevator machines 
ordinarily functions to hold the oar at the landings, the slowing 
down being accomplished by dynamic braking. If the friction 
brake is set abruptly, it causes a rough stop. In order to insure 
a smooth stop the tendency has been to ease up on the brake 
shoe so that the retarding effort of the shoe may not be much 
in excess of that required to actually hold the oar at the landing. 
This is a dangerous tendency as the brake is intended as one 
means for emergency stopping. For that reason the brake is 
released by a magnet and applied by springs. If the brake is 
to be considered one of the safety means for stopping the car 
as well as holding it at the landings, the torque of this brake 
should be sufficient to stop within reasonable limits a fully 
loaded oar travdling down at full speed, or an empty oar travel¬ 
ing up at full speed. This introduces difficulties in the design 
of the brake as the torque required to bring the loaded car to 
rest within a reasonable distance may be sufficient to cause 
a rough stop under normal operating conditions. It is, 
therefore, necessary to proportion the windings of the brake 
so that the shoes are gradually, though quickly, applied. The 
best way to accomplish this is by means of magnetic induction, 
as a mechanical dash pot of any kind may stick fast and thereby 
introduce a hazard. 

I would like to say a word about the high-speed geared ele¬ 
vator in comparison with the direct traction machine. It is 
well Imown that the efficiency of a low speed d-o. motor is 
inherently less than a high speed motor of the same rating, and 
this argument has been advanced as a reason for using a geared 
machine. Unquestionably there is a lower limit to the oar 
speed which can be obtained with a direct connected 1/1 traction 
machine and, therefore, it is necessary to use a gearing for low 
speed elevators. The gearing may consist of a 2/1 rope hitch 
on the oar giving half normal speed, or it may consist of some 
form of worm or spur gearing. The 2/1 rope hitch introduces 
additional friction losses and increases the wear on the rope. 
It, however, does not involve maintenance of the gearing and 
is an advantage from that standpoint. 

All mechanical gearing has some clearance between the teeth. 
The high speed gearing for the steam turbine drive of slups 
reduces this clearance to a minimim by various mechanical 
expediences which, so far as the writer knows, have not been 
applied in the elevator field. The objection to clearances in 
the gearing for elevators is the lost motion when the torque is 
reversed. If the gearing is accurately cut and carefully ad¬ 
justed, this lost motion may not be objectionable when the ma¬ 
chine is first installed but the tendency of all gearii^ is to wear 
and wear increases the back-lash. Worm gearing requires 
thrust bearings to take the end thrust on the worm. The clear¬ 
ance required for this end thrust sjid for the teeth of the gearing 
introduces a difficult problem with high oar speeds. Low speed 
elevators may be accelerated and decelerated at a relatively 
slow rate but high speed elevators require rapid acceleration 
in order to obtain the full advantages of high oar speeds; this 
rapid acceleration and deceleration increases the ffifficulty of 
r na.int.a.iTiing a geared machine in satisfactory operation. 

If we assume that the overall effioienpy of the high speed 
geared elevator can be made equivalent to the gearless^ machine 
we still have the advantage of eliminating aU mechanical gear¬ 
ing which at best is a potential source of trouble. Where geared 
elevators have been installed in office buildings to operate at 
high oar speeds, it would be interesting to know their rate of 
■^acceleration and deceleration; also how much the clearance in 
the gearing has increased after five or six years of service. 

H. P. Reed* Mr. James suggests that the use of a gearless 
elevator is an important factor in obtaining a rapid 
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rate of acceleration without discomfort to the passengers. It 
would be interesting to have Mr. James explain this, for it is 
not understood why the gearless elevator can have any advan¬ 
tage over the geared machine in this respect. 

The discussion included a statement that a large number of 
contactors decreases the rate of acceleration. This all depends 
upon the inherent characteristics of the contactors. They can 
be designed to give quick, smooth operation without the ne¬ 
cessity of making some contactors slower than others. With 
correct design of contactors the time element will not vary, 
but will remain constant indefinitely regardless of atmospheric 
conditions. 

Mr. James, says that with rheostatic control, the slow oar 
speed will vary over a range of 3-1 or 4-1, depending upon the 
loads. This is probably true of rheostatic control of a single¬ 
speed motor, but is not true of one having a wide speed varia¬ 
tion by shunt field control. 

Undoubtedly Mr. James’ remarks on the variable voltage 
system of control will be received by engineers with much in¬ 
terest. The two possible objections to this system are, first, 
the difficulty of “teasing” or “inching” for an accurate landing, 
and second, that the all-day power consumption may tje higher 
than with other methods. 

Mr. James points to the lost motion between worms and 
gears as an objection to the geared elevator. If the elevator 
machine is properly built, this lost motion does not exist and 
high speed geared elevators have been in regular service for 
many years without this lost motion developing. The probable 
life from a satisfactory service standpoint of the elevator worm 
and gear, is in the neighborhood of 15 to 20 years. The mainte¬ 
nance of the worm and gear is not a serious item. It been 
proven by actual comparative tests that the d-c. geared ele¬ 
vator with a 3-1 motor shows power economy over the gearless 
elevator on any installation requiring not less than 50 stops per 
car mile. 

David Lindquist} In the large expensive buildings being 
erected today, the whole venture may prove a success or a 
failure depending on whether you have adequate or inadequate 
elevator service. It is therefore of utmost importance to be 
able to predetermine the service conditions and the service 
requirements, because only by doing that properly can a satis¬ 
factory and adequate elevator equipment be installed. 

In other words, the first, and most important thing is to 
provide adequate elevator service in a building. Second, you 
have got to provide reliable service. In other words, main¬ 
tain such service under the most exacting and most severe oper¬ 
ating conditions. Third, you must provide elevator service 
that is reasonably economical. Fourth, you have to have the 
quality of service. In other words, smoothness of operation, 
easy access to the car and egress of passengers, ease of hanfUinp 
etc. ® 

Mr. ^Reed’s excellent paper calls attention to the necessity 
of taking the operating requirements or the service require¬ 
ments of the building into account. Unfortunately, however, 

I feel that he hasn’t sufficiently warned you against t.fl.TriTig 
averse figures, average data, and applying those to specific 
conditions. While the human beings .are considered, and have 
been called unit packages of freight,” they are by no means 
umt packages or standardized as far as their size and shape 
18 concerned, and when you come to the mental attitude and 
me tlien you will find even greater differences than 

the physical differences of size and shape. 

The psychology of it is more important than anything else. 
be<ause you will find that in certain buildings handling a 
^tain crowd your average constants we wiU say for load- 

olhOT words, ^Ae average constants may give entirely too long 
cases It 18 entirely too short. Take the hired 
? building toda,y and you wiU find 

that you can handle them faster and more efficiently than most 


; any crowd. On the othei* hand, in hotels and department 
stores, you have an entirely different situation. The majority 
of the patrons will not be of the rushing kind, and therefore you 
have got to allow entirely other time constants for handling 
passengers of that kind. Some of the figures mentioned in 
Mr. Reed’s paper are averages, and no doubt good averages, 
but I warn you against applying those specific figures for 
special cases. 

In connection with speeds and capacities, Mr. Reed mentioned 
700 feet as very nearly the maximum speed. Mr. James pointed 
out that at the present time the tendency, particularly in New 
York and for high buildings, is toward much higher speeds. 
As a matter of fact, a thousand feet speed mentioned will 
probably not be the limit in the near future. 

Now regarding passenger service in office buildings, Mr. 
Reed has given a table, giving the relation between rise in feet 
and suitable car speeds. Those figures are good averages, but 
may, under specific conditions, and in many cases, be consid¬ 
erably modified in order to suit the requirements. 

Mr. Reed further mentions that for automatic push button 
service 300 ft. per min. is considered at the present time the 
speed limit. That is true with the method of push button con¬ 
trol that has been used in the past, where one passenger has 
absolute control of the car to the exclusion of all the rest that 
may want elevator service. 

Now push button controlled elevators have quite recently 
been very materially modified, particularly in reference to the 
method of control and the operating conditions. The method 
of controlling is substantially the same as with the oar switch 
operated elevator, except that no oar switch is required, and 
that the car stops in the direction in which it has been initiated 
at the desire of the passengers. In other words, there is no 
signal system except indicating that the ear is going to stop 
at the landing, but no signals to the operator, and no operator 
in the oar in many cases. 

At the present time there is being installed in New York City 
an elevator installation utilizing full automatic push button 
control for 700 ft. per min., in a high class office building. The 
reason for that is not to slow down the service and get l es s 
service, but to mcrease the rapidity of service or the volume 
of service as well as the quality of service with a certain number 
of elevators over what Could be obtained with ear switch con¬ 
trol at the same maximum speed of 700 ft. There will be a 
man on the oar, merely a guard. His functions is principally 
pressing the buttons as floors are called out by the passengers 
in the oar. In any sequence, depending upon how they call 
the numbers of the floors, in other words, they may call 17 first, 
13 next, and 19 next, but in any sequence at all, the elevator 
will stop in proper sequence. 

At the same time, assuming, for example, that the elevator 
IS ascending, in case a passenger on any floor wishes to go in 
the up direction, the car will automatically stop for him in the 
up direction, without the operator or the guard in the car. even 
Rowing about the fact that the signal has been set or the stop 
has been set for the elevator. 

Now that condition is somewhat modified by the control 
arrangement. An elevator may be in the up motion at the 
third or fourth floor. This elevator may be signaled to stop 
at the 19th floor for a passenger. In such a case that elevator 
18 considered too far away from the 19th floor, so, therefore, 
the first elevator that reaches the 19th floor will stop there, 
although It hasn’t been dispatched by the guard in the oar 
to stop there. 

On the^ other hand, if an elevator has been dispatched by 
the pard to stop at a certain floor and that particular car is 
waitmg sy four or five floors from that particular floor, then 
tins mentioned elevator would stop at that floor, not only to 
let out passengerS’ but also to take on passengers, and all the 
other^devators that may be active wiU not get the signal to 
stop there. By thht method the number of stops required for 
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a certain service is materially reduced. You no doubt have 
noticed that frequently a ear comes up, stops at the floor to 
let out passengers, and another car stops on signal at that floor 
to take on passengers for the same direction. That situation, 
of course, would be entirely eliminated. 

For apartment houses the control is somewhat modified. 
The elevator runs on a round trip schediile. In other words, 
of course the complete run up and down takes on passengers 
and lets off passengers, as the case may be, and no operator or 
guard is required. 

In department stores, for example, particularly where they 
are stopping at every ffoor, the guard’s only function is to press 
the closing button for his door and gate and the closing of the 
door and gate will initiate motion of the oar and it goes to 
the next fioor, gets up to the top fioor and reverses. 

Mr. Reed mentioned that for department stores particularly, 
250 feet speed is the accepted and correct limit. I don’t quite 
agree with him. I believe that elevators can be operated satis¬ 
factorily and from an economical point advantageously at con¬ 
siderably higher speed. As a matter of fact, even 400 feet speed 
is probably not the economic limit. 

M!r. Reed points out that the average number of stops in 
office buildings will be from 125 to 175. Whale that is true, 
it deserves further consideration. No attention has been paid, 
to the size of the oar. That is a very important consideration, 
because if you have a large oar, carrying a large number of 
passengers, the number of floor stops naturally will be increased, 
and if the oar is very large, you stop at every floor, or practically 
so. 

I would like to make some statement about the 75 lb. per sq.ft, 
loading as the accepted standard. While that is an accepted 
standard for the purpose of rating of elevators’ capacities, a 
baseball crowd, at, for example, 181st Street subway station, 
pays no attention to the standardized loading of 761b. per sq.ft. 
The average is often over 100 lb. per sq. ft. and, as a matter of 
fact, we have records of as high as 115 lb. per sq. ft. 

This, again, brings out the point that in order to put in 
adequate elevator equipment, you must know the service 
conditions. 

Suggestion is made to decrease the speed of an elevator for 
the purpose of economy. Now that economy, in the example, 
is a false economy. It only deals with economy of power con¬ 
sumption, and not with economy from a broad point of view. 
Mr. Reed figures out that the interval of time, by using the 
higher speeds, is only decreased from 17.58 to 16.65 seconds, 
in other words, less than one second. 

Liooking into it a little more carefully, you will find that second 
is quite an important length of time. That difference in interval 
of time means in approximately twenty elevators you can save 
one. Now Mr. Reed has figured out that the power saved per 
year for ten elevators amounts to $288.00, for twenty elevators 
therefore it would amount to twice that, call it $600 per year. 
How much do you think that you save per year if you reduce the 
number of elevators from 20 to 19? Why, you save sever^ 
times that amount in a building, because the space alone is 

worth considerably more than the power saved. 

The statement is made about the half wrap traction machine 
that the principal objection is that the traction between the 
ropes and.the driving sheave vanes with wear of the dnving 
sheave. That is true with the ordinaiy V groove sheave, but 
with a modified construction of sheaved grooving is not true 
at all. The traction remains with that construction just the 
same as it does on the U groove. 

Now with the wear of the V groove naturally your pressure 
angle changes, and your traction is decreased.. Now, on the 
other hand, if you want to make a single wrap machine, or half 
wrap, as Mr.- Reed prefers to call it, out of this machine, all 
you have to do is to undercut your g^ropve and as wear takes 
place your pressure angle doesn’t change, and your traction 
remains practically constant. -Mention is made that it is still 


an open question whether the full wrap or half wrap machine 
is the better. It is true, under certain conditions, the double 
wrap is better t.ba.n the single wrap or the full wrap is better 
than the half wrap. 

The statement is made that cable life is generally a little 
longer on the half wrap machine. 

There is one of those general statements that while 

true, are quite misleading. If you consider the total number of 
machines in service then it is true but on the other hand the great 
majority of machines with half wrap consist of geared machines, 
in which the sheave diameter is considerably larger, for various 
reasons, than employed with the double wrap, which has prin¬ 
cipally been used on the gearless traction machines. 

One thing, however, is true about the half-wrap, and that is 
that you have got to be careful in selecting yom* sheave diameter 
and the number of ropes and the load per rope, and also the 
quality of the rope, because the surface pressure between the 
rope and the sheave is very much higher, and for the same trac¬ 
tion effort is more than twice as high as it is with the U groove. 

Certain trouble has been experienced due to the fact that 
tTiia particular situation was overlooked, and in quite a few 
oases excessive wear of the driving sheaves has been found. 

Another statement regarding the slower speed motor for 
the gearless traction machine. “That inherently means a 
very large machine.’’ That is true, “and therefore, to keep the 
size down only a small range of speed is obtained by a chaui^ 
in shunt field.’’ That statement is also true, but I think it 
is somewhat incomplete. I believe that it might be well to 
add there that due to the large time constant of a field of a 
large motor, for the sake of rapidity of acceleration, it it un-. 
suitable to use a large field variation, even if cost was not con¬ 
sidered. 

In reference to duplex or tandem gear machines, I beheve 
that his statement is somewhat noitieading. I refer to this 
statement: “The field of the tandem-gear elevator is heavy 
duty continuous service since it minimizes gear pressure by 
using three points of gear contact.’’ Well, that is true, it has 
three points of gear contacts but only two of those are in contact 
with the worm. I made the general statement here that as 
far as I have been able to find, from my experience with geared 
machines, there is no advantage at the present time with a tan¬ 
dem-geared machine. As a matter of fact, a single-gear machine 
with properly designed thrust bearings, is superior to the tandem- 
geared machine. There may be oases where you, on account 
of space conditions, require a machine that is built on the style 
of a Los Angeles bungalow. There, of course, a tandem-gear 
machine has certain advantages. The tandem-gear r^y 
had its days when proper ball bearing thrusts couldn’t be obtained. 

1 don’t think that anyone would seriously consider it a cinch 
automatically to level a 600 ft. elevator by shunt field control 
or by frequency changing in an a-c. elevator and level that 
elevator automatically within an eighth of an inch, or say even 
a quarter of an inch of the landing sill. Still, by reading the 
author’s statement I got that impression. 

Tn regsrd to counter-weights, attention hasn t been paid 
to the fact that frequently it is necessary to modify the counter¬ 
weight on account of lack of traction. Then there is a statement 
about the benefit of the fljrwheel effect for smooth oper^ 
tion. Now there again I don’t think that anyone would seri¬ 
ously consider adding flywheel effect to an elevator motor 
for the purpose of obtaining smooth operation. Now I want 
to your attention to the fact that the gearless machine, 
with the best operation, has the least possible flywheel effect. 
While it is true that flywheel effect may aid a poorly operating 
controller, I don’t think that anyone would put in flywheel 
effect for that prirpose. 

I a-m just going to conclude with reference to rating of le¬ 
vator motors. ; The statement lhat the 15 or 30 minute rating 
with fuU load is sufficient to determine whether that elevator 
motor would not overheat in service. Well, such a test has 
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absolutely no significance, particularly when it comes to two 
speed a-c. motors. 

H. P. Reed: We will grant, as has been stated in the paper, 
that the ser\'iee calculation given, comes far short of covering 
all cases as it was not the intention of this paper to present 
details which could only be of interest to those directly connected 
with the elevator business. A complete treatment of this sub¬ 
ject would in itself require a full text book. 

The high-speed push-button elevator described by Mr. 
Lindquist, is very interesting and theoretically ideal, but as those 
experienced in the art will grant, the more complicated the de¬ 
vice is made the more trouble is to be expected. In other words 
the advantages Mr. Lindquist claims is to increase the elevator 
service so as to reduce the number of elevators and save building 
space. However, in the scheme described it is feared that com¬ 
plications have been added which will increase maintenanee 
to such an extent that it will require additional elevators to 
take care of shut-downs. 

In the discussion Mr. Lindquist stated that the paper held 
250 ft. per min. as the maximum speed for department store 
elevators. The average speed, which applies to about 12-ft. 
floor heights, was given as 250 ft. per min. in the paper, but it 
will be noted that the paper mentions a speed of 360 ft. per mm 
as a possible good maximum. This speed would be all right 
in a building having 15-ft. floor heights. 

Mr. Lindquist said he felt the paper could not possibly mean 
what it evidently conveys, that floor leveling can be accomplished 
with a shunt field control motor, but as there are many in 
operation giiing accurate results with this arrangement, there 
is no objection to interpreting the paper in this manner. ’ 

Mr, Lindquist touched briefly on heat specifications for 
elevator motors. This is a very good point and it is hoped 
that someone m the near future will come forward with a paper 
givmg suggestions of specifications for actual installation heat 
tests for elevator motors. 

. J. J. Matson: There are two main points which I wish to 
Jscuss in Mr. Reed’s paper. The first is the advantages and 
Jsadvantages of a high rotor moment of inertia; second 
eIevatore^^^^^°^ alternating current motors to passenger 

A Wgh rotor moment of inertia increases the power consump¬ 
tion dunng starting. It also tends to increase the size of brake 
requir^. It 1^ often been pointed out that service and smooth- 

features of an elevator 
mstaUation. Tins is particuarly true when dealing with pas- 

a, large moment of inertia is 
® smoothness of retardation and acceleration is improved, 
his IS evident on account of the larger amount of stored energy 

^ compared to t£ 

powOT bemg required for moving the elevator the smoother is 
the startmg and stopping. 

Mr. Reed h^ stated that he believes the limit of a-c. motors i 


!n T installations at the present time using 

a car speed of ^ ft. per min. Other installations have b^n 
I """w arc. motors to run at 600 ft. per min. 

The higher-speed equipments when using d-c. power sunnlv 
u^s n gearless drive. This consists off low-fpeld ZtoJ 
^Mt coimected, to the driving sheave. A low-speed d-c’ 
® electrical proposition. When you go,\owever’ 
reducing eiment, there are many inherent difficulties in 
24^mg^e synchronous speed so as to use a direct-conSted 

understood when it is SHut 
®y^®^onous speed of 72 rev per min 

furnish a 100-pole mductionmS’ 

tops. It would be necessary to cut this speed at least 


ro in a third, it is evident that a 300-pole low-speed motor would 
be desired. For the size of motor involved, this is at the present 
r, time practically an impossibility. 

g We, therefore, can consider that the a-c. installations must 
it be of the geared type, and not only must the motor eharae- 
d teristics be considered, but also the gear characteristics must 
>- be considered. At the present time, I believe I am correct 
in saying that there are few elevator gears in operation at speeds 
exceeding 500 ft. per min. Undoubtedly, the elevator mann- 
e facturers can design and satisfactorily build higher speed gears 
- and still obtain a very satisfactory device. It, therefore, appears 
8 that there are two limiting features: first, the gears, which is 
p entirely the elevator manufacturer’s problem; second, the motor, 
S which is an electrical problem. 

Relative to the electrical design of the motor, it would be 
3 possible to install a variable frequency and use this frequency 
) instead of a difference in number of poles, in order to obtain 
slow downs. This same set could also be used in acceleration 
I with the inherent degrees of power consumption. I believe 
I that the use of a multi-frequency should be considered and 
investigated, as it certainly appeai-s to be one of the several 
I ways that will enable us to increase elevator speeds when 
using a-c. equipments. 

Reed: Mr. Matson mentions that the paper gives 
the limiting speed of a-c. elevators as 350 ft. per min. At 
the time the paper was under preparation, this was essentially 
so, but since that time, at least one installation has been made 
of four elevators traveling regularly at 540 ft. per min. This 
speed was obtained by the use of motors having a 4-1 speed 
range. ^ * 

Mr. Matson’s further comments on a-c. motor design limi¬ 
tations will be welcomed by everyone interested in electric 
elevators. 

A statement was made in Mr. Matson’s discussion which 
pointed to the gearless machine as the only type used for the 
higher car speeds. Exception should be taken to this statement, 
as them are many geared elevators used on high car speeds. 

B. Thurston: Reference is made to the downward 
tendency of elevators speeds. I don’t believe it was the inten¬ 
tion of the committee or the intention of Mr. Reed to give the 
impression that seems to be given. Therefore it is advisable 
to add to that a suggestion that it only applies to a high number 
of floor stops, because we all know there are installations of 600 
ft. per ““n. where the elevator is stopping at practically every 
floor, and the higher speed is a very uneconomical instaUation 
In reference to that statement by Mr. James regarding the 
wo experience on the elevator side 

^ acceleration should be any- 

You cannot, it seems to us, change the 
aeceleratira without its being objectionable to the pas- 
^ngers ri(^. There are many installations where this L 
who hfl t probably very few of you in the crowd 

fast aad 

A standard is mentioned in the paper of 5 ft. per see. per sec 

is ob¬ 
jectionable to many people. 

Mr. James also made mention of gears getting back lash in 
operation and stated that he didn’t knowof any installations where 
^ ^®®^ to elevator ge^ ^ ? 

*nd are working out 
the possible rate of 
SSn. » ^ ^ ^ lik® to give bim a 

min in retitl..**”*^ iMobine operating at about 630 ft. per 
m regular service. Its rate of acceleration with 
pounds nnbalanoed load on the ear, was jS w S 
posable wrth a geared maddne to get andlto st^’rate o 
^^leration, irrespective of the load and it stavs nut T+ i 
-terestmg te note, beeanse generally I b1ra^“:kvJ^t“ 
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of some shunt field control, the results that have been aocom> 
plished. With the gearless type of elevator it is not yet pos¬ 
sible to build a motor with any appreciable amount of shunt field 
control. While the gearless machine is a simple mechanical 
machine, it seems to have sacrificed desirable electrical character¬ 
istics, all day operating efficiency, positive speed control, coat of 
maintenance and constant rate of acceleration, irrespective 
of direction or load. The results of the last two years of develop¬ 
ment to get a method of controlling the gearless machine have 
brought out many new and interesting features. It is interesting 
to note the use of the multi-voltage, the variable voltage con¬ 
trol system, etc., but even with all these added it is still a big 
question as to whether it is equal to the economic running 
and cost of maintenance of the straight shunt field control. 

H. P. Reedt Mr. Thurston no doubt refers to the statements 
appearing on page 328, column 1 in the third from the last para¬ 
graph. Mr. Thm'ston’s comments are appreciated, as it is 
agreed that the statement could be much improved upon by 
adding the facts brought out in the discussion regarding the 
power economy with higher oar speeds under certain service 
conditions. 

It is felt that the statement in the paper is true for elevator 
service requiring an average of a stop for each elevator at every 
other floor. 

W. S« Atkinson: Many of the larger cities and some states 
have elevator codes which prescribe with considerable definite¬ 
ness the provisions that must be made for safety, and these 
frequently involve major features of design in the installation. 
For example, while 76 lb. per sq. ft. of floor area is generally 
accepted standard for determining rated capacity of passenger 
elevators, as stated in this paper, some codes prescribe 60 lb. 
for elevators in hospitals. There are also limitations in regard 
to the application of hand rope and hand wheel control, types 
of governors and “safeties,” etc. 

Hence, elevator manufacturers are not always entirely free 
in selecting equipment but must consult such local authority 
when it exists. 

In the example worked out on pages 327 and 328 to de¬ 
termine the number of elevators required to serve a hypothet¬ 
ical New York Office Building, it is notecl that the elapsed time 
from the departure of the oar at main lower landings to its next 
departme therefrom, is designated as “time of round trip.” InsuCh 
calculations the writer prefers to apply this term to the actual 
time the oar is away from the main terminal landing,—the 
elapsed time from departure of ear to its return, which is ac¬ 
tually a round trip. The distinction is of practical importance 
as affording a measure in comparison, excluding as it does the 
arbitrary aUowanoe for lay-over or waiting time at main landing. 
The writer used the term in the sense here used in a paper some 
two years ago outlining this method of developing oar schedules, 
but has abandoned it for the reason stated. 

Also the wisdom of serving the sixteen story office building 
entirely by local elevators, as is here shown as an example, 
instead of dividing the 10 elevators into the express and local, 
will be questioned. 

The majority of elevator installations going in today outside 
of the field of the high-speed gearless machine, are alternating 
current, and the importance of developments in motors and 
controllers for this application is to be emphasized. The 
advent of the two-speed squirrel cage motor and a realization 
that blocks of resistance in the primary could be used as a means 
of control have marked two important steps in recent successful 
extensions of the field of a-c. installation, the three-to-one speed 
ratio being the favorite. A very recent development is the 
six-to-one speed ratio squirrd cage motor where the low speed 
winding is made use of in approaching a landing. 

H. P. Reed: f^om Mr. Atkinson’s discussion, it is assumed 
that perhaps th,e paper includes some statements that are too 
definite. It was thought that some fairly defimte statements 
should be made in order to bring but discussion- From the 


number of written discussions received, it appears that the 
paper has served its purpose in this respect. 

Mr. Atkinson takes exception to the method of calculating 
the number of elevators required for an office building as given 
on page 327, column 2, in that all variable time factors are not 
introduced individually. It is felt that these factors carried 
through as one variable will give just as good results. 

It is admitted that the question of whether all local or local 
with some express service elevators shall be used to serve a 
16-story office building is open for discussion. 

The same factors as given can be used directly by dividing 
the elevators up into express and local. In a building of this 
height however, it is felt that either method may be used-with; 
good success. With express and local service for the calculation: 
given in the paper, the frequency of service cannot be less 
than 24 to 30 seconds, but it is possible to empty the building 
in a somewhat shorter period than with all ears running local. 
This condition means that the best elevator service can be 
obtained by express and local for the outgoing rush hour to 
empty the building quickly and at all other times all the ele¬ 
vators may be run local and still maintain a floor frequency 
service of 16 to 20 seconds. 

Mr. Atkinson’s remarks on the application of a-c. motors to 
high-speed elevators are most timely. The demand for such 
equipment is increasing by leaps and bounds, and it is only a 
question of time when more and more a-c. elevator installations 
will be made in the down-town districts of our large cities. 

Theo. Schou: Gearless traction motors are being built 
with a speed of 50 rev. per min. with a full field. By weakening 
the shunt field, this type of motor may be operated at a speed 
as high as 86 rev. per min. with good commutation. It is be¬ 
lieved that by a further study into this type of motor, a special 
design could be created whereby shunt field speed could be 
brought down to probably 35 rev. per min., giving a shunt 
field control from 35 to 100 rev. per min. Though this type 
of motor has a high running efficiency, the actual operating 
efficiency is probably lower than the geared machine, due to a 
rather less amount of shunt field control, necessitating consid¬ 
erable control by armature resistance. If this type of motor, 
therefore, could be designed with a lower shunt field speed, it 
would have a higher operating efficiency. 

The name plate ratings of elevator motors should indicate 
starting torque and pull out torque, as well as horse power rating. 
This would give the elevator builders more defimte information 
in regard to the motor from which to design their installations. 

Direct-current motors in most cases have sufficient startmg 
torque when provided with shunt field only; a 10 to 25 per cent 
compound winding for starting is only necessary for low speed 
heavy duty service. This compound winding is short-circuited 
after starting, and it is very difficult to completely short this 
winding under operating conditions, and therefore, difficult to 
obtain good speed regulation under varsdng load' conditions. 

Direct-current shunt-wound adjustable-speed elevator motors 
can be built with a speed range of one-to-four and still obtain, 
by special design, stable speed condition when running at high 
speed with a weakened field. 

Both the single a-c. squirrel cage motors with stator windings 
for two or three speeds, with speed ratio one to three, or even 
one to six, and also slip ring squirrel cage elevator sets with a 
speed range of one to three are being built, and it is believed 
both these types of a-c. elevator motors have their place and 
will continue to hold their respective places in the future. 

The slip ring squirrel cage motor is built as two motors, and 
assembled as a 2-bearing set, the low-speed squirrel cage motor 
being used for dynamic braking when run over speed* 

It is true as stated in the paper that the future points to more 
developments and the supremacy of a-c. elevator motors in 
comparison with d-c. rnotors. In the past, there has been a 
great deal of objection raised to the .noise of a-c. apparatus,, 
including the motor, Controller and magnetic brake. This 
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trouble has been eradicated by furnishing motor driven con¬ 
trol in place of the noisy magnetic control, and this has inspired 
motor builders to do all possible to remove the noise from 
their motors so that the a-c. equipment of modern type can 
now be procured for very quiet operation, and is controlled 
much better today than in the past. 

H. P. Reed: Mr. Schou suggests a wider range of speed 
control by shunt field regulation for d-c. gearless traction ele¬ 
vator motors. This is a good suggestion, as a design of this 
nature will give the advantage of greater power economy, as 
well as more positive low speeds under different loading con¬ 
ditions. ^ However, it is believed that Mr. Schou’s suggestion 
of a maximum speed of 100 rev. per min. or even 85 rev. per min. 
is not practicable for a gearless machine with one-to-one roping 
as this would mean oar speeds greater than allowed by law at 
the present time as it is considered that the approximate mini¬ 
mum diameter of driving sheave is 30 inches. 

Arthur Llebenherii: -The most significant statements in 
the paper seem to the writer to be 

(1) That devators of the worm gear type are now pro¬ 
duced, giving perfect service'at any speed up to 600 ft. per min. 

(2) Thsit the safety and economy of these types now seems 
to be superior to the gearless. 

• (3) That excessively high oar speed is expensive and does not 
necessarily accelerate the traffic. 

The writer would like to give a few added details of how and 
why this is true. 

The tardiness of the worm geared elevators in claiming a 
place in the highest class of service has been due to the failure 
to perfect its details rather than any inherent fault of the type. 
The reverse is true of the type, for it was evident to the first 
inventor that the shunt motor had all the safety and other 
futures needed but that some gearing was necessary to com¬ 
bine a commercMly possible motor of 800 revolutions with 
a practically possible car speed requiring a 60 revolution drum. 
Nothing seemed more obvious than a worm gear and therefore 
it was the first used, and has been used for the lower speeds 
ever since. Only recently, however, designs and machinery 
have been perfected for producing commerciallj’^ a satisfactory 
worm and gear. Today they can be produced, bobbed if you 
please, so they will run perfectly without any grinding in. 
The surfaces in contact are sufficient to give proper oil flotation 
so wear will not show in years of service. 

. second factor that made the worm geared elevator for 
high speeds not only possible but most logical was the develop¬ 
ment of the interpole shunt motor. 

The interpoles flx the point of commutation so that definite 
speeds can be obtained with variable loads by means of shunt 
field regulation. 

The speed range for elevators having variable, positive and 
negative loads may be as much as 3 H to one. 

All these speeds can be fixed within 3 per cent regai'dless of 
the load.^ Sparldhg or flashing on the commutator is avoided 
and heating need not be considered. 

The motors are wound plain shunt except for the series turns 
on the interpoles. Some current is maintained in the field to 
give fast acceleration. For elevator work such a motor is ideal 
"Where direct current is available. For alternating-current, 
twc^speed motors have now been developed having siTwiin'r 
characteristies to the d-o. shunt motor.' These also req'uire 
geari]^ to keep the motor within commercial limits. 

The inteipole motor is desirable for elevator use because, 

(^) its economical speed range it is inherently safe from 
runaways for a wide range of loads. 

(2) It has so much excess capacity at low speed that it cm 

be given as fast acceiera'tion as may be desired. 

(3) Thei fixed low speed permits most accurate floor, stops 
to be ndade. These stops are so definite that they can be made 
autonmtic if desired. 

(4) The pontrOl is dmple consisting of line and rey<^e 


sydtohes and resistors in armature and field. The sui*I>i'- 
power eliminates all questions of safety, leaving the probleiri < 
acceleration simple. .With automatic and uniform timinf? ^ 
control steps the ear accelerates in equal times regardless of t 
load. 



220 volts. Each division 10 amperes. Road right to left. 

Eio. 1— Graphic Ammeter Record op Test 
E levator capacity 3000 lbs. at 400 ft. per min. 

Motor.220 volts, 120 amiH-*’*" 

Full load starting current. 60amp<^i’«“J 

Full load accelerating current.130 

Full load running current.120 ami)<!>**<’* 

Full load running efficiency. 70 ' ,‘ 

Power consumption between 2^ and 3 kw-hr. per cm. mils for oITl«''< 
building service. 

It is economical because armature resistance, which is us«^<.l 
only in accelerating up to the slow speed is all cut out when 
oar has traveled 12 inches. The field regulation used in ac< 5 *<l- 
erating above the low speed entails practically no loss. r>.v- 
namic braking regenerates the energy of starting and restoi*« ^H 
it to the line as us^ul current. See graphic ammeter ourv'<iM 
in Fig. 1. The ru nnin g efficiency is so near that of the gearlcisw 
that these savings make its average efficiency much greater lu 
any service where the loads are variable and the stops frequeo fc. 

Variations in speed in a standard shunt motor without inti»i'— 
poles amount to 15 per cent either from balanced load to positi v'«:» 
or ne^tive full load. Hence in a gearless equipment even wiLlx 
multiple voltage control the low speed for stopping will probably?’ 
vary that much with differences of load. Hence while thowf* 
expensive luxuries will improve the efficiency they leave tlii> 
problem of making accurate stops to the second extravaganco, 
the levelling de'vice. 

With the fixed low speed of the interpole worm gear elevati^jr* 
the power can be cut off at a point within about 8 in. of the fioi.n'’ 
and an accurate landing assured. The stop is attained with it, 
combination of dynamic and two shoe brakes, one on the worjit 
and the other on the drum itself. The drum brake prevents tlio 
slap from back lash that would occur when the direction of puJl 
is revereed on the worm. 

This brake has long been applied to the tandem worm gei 4 ,t* 
but only recently to the single gear t 3 T)e. 

Worm gearing is much more efficient than usually thought, 
not less than 95 per cent in the average passenger elevator unitH 
having 9 to 18 revolutions of the worm to one of the drum. 

It is dependable and durable, showing little wear in 20 yearn 
of hard service. Ball or roUer bearings are used to thc^j : 
annular and thrust loads of the worm. The other bearings aro 
provided with bushings of babbitt metal that are interchange¬ 
able. 

^ Drum type traction, which the author did not describe, con¬ 
sists of a single chased drum oh which the six % in. cables used ; 
are laid together, giving each one and one-half wraps of contact;. 
When the elevator moves these cables travel together, alon^ 
the face of the drum, a distance of a single groove for each revo¬ 
lution. This amounts to about 10 in. for 160-ft. run of the car. 
The standard idler traction described in the paper gets 2 half” 
■wraps SO that slipping is usually Imminent and the cables cannot:; 
be lubricated as they should. Further than this the idlw triplog^. 
the numbOT of bends in the cables and the friction of the druntx 
shiaft and its idler. With the drum type of traction there is no 
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clipping, and ereepage due to differences of the average load is 
limited by a switch in the drum. 

Readjustments of the cables is accomplished quite easily 
by running the oar or weight on the buffers, relieving the traction. 

Seven years of experience assured us that this system of trac¬ 
tion is entirely safe and satisfactory. 

Timing and the control of resistors with small motors through 
cams, one for the armature resistor and one for the shunt, has 
prove very satisfactory. It is very quiet in operation and 
lends Itself to the proper adjustment of the acceleration to get 
the fastest comfortable rate. 

Control is a prime requisite for good elevator service and the 
confidence bom of smooth acceleration and accurate stop& 
greatly accelerates the movements of the passengers entering 
and leaving the car. 

.The Warner Elevator Company has contributed largely to 
the development of the single worm gear elevator, which it 
has built exclusively since 1895. In 1916 it developed the ideal 
type described herein, which it has produced in large numbers 
ever since. It has given such good and economical service in 
high buildings that the maliers of the gearless types have had to 
resort to multiple voltage control for groups of elevators and 
vmable-voltage Ward-Leonard control for single units to meet 
this competition. There seems to be no warrant for the gear¬ 
less equipment in buildings of less than 20 stories and not in 
them for local service. 

W. H. Patterson: The variable voltage control system 
IS an old principle and one thing that hasn’t been spoken of very 
much here this morning was the noise and burning of contacts, 
on the control boards, which means cost of upkeep. That is 
one of the principal advantages in this system of control. We 
don’t open any heavy armature currents, such as 150 or 200 
amperes, but are merely handling field currents of three to five 
amperes. 

Mr. James gave you a brief description of this system, so I 
will not repeat. But I would like to point out to you the 
current consumption that we recently got in tests which were 
made, on some elevators traveling 12 floors, with 2000 lb. 
load, at 500 ft. per min. With the balanced load and 75 stops 
per oar mile, we got 1% kw.; with 150 stops we got 2^ kw.* 
with 300 stops, 3 kw. With full load in the oar and 75 stops per 
oarmile wegot 2^ k-w.; with 160 stops, 3^ kw., and with 300 
stops, 4.7 kw. These tests show a remarkably low kilowatt 
coMumption per oar mile. They were made by our engineers 
and were recently checked by Mr. Bassett Jones of New York. 
He got practically the same resulte to the third decimal point. 

I therefore believe that this system of control warrants the at¬ 
tention of all elevator engineers and manufacturers. It offers 
the advantage, first, of smooth acceleration and deceleration; 
^ond, of low-current consumption; and third, low maintenance. 
The maintenance cost on your control board is going to be practi¬ 
cally negligible because of the small current you are handling. 
Fourth, it solves the problem with arC. current for high speed 
elevators. While great progress has been made in the last few 
years with two-speed motors, I think there is considerable devel¬ 
opmental work yet to be done along that line to have it as satis¬ 
factory for high-speed passenger elevators as is the system of 
control such as this. 


H. P. Reed: Mr. Patterson’s discussion on the variable 
voltage elevator control is very interesting. It is felt however, 
that the power consumption tests do not tell the whole story 
on power economy. Test runs may easily be made with this 
system of control and show a considerable economy. However, 
It would be interesting to know just what the aU day test will 
show, for instance, for an ofhce building where there are not 
many stops per oar mile, where the elevators are in service at 
least running not over 30 or 35 per cent of tiie time and where 
the standby losses of the generating equipment constitute 
q.uite an item in the power bill. 


a Bassett Jones: For the reason that not even an approach 
has been made toward a solution of the service problem in freight 
7 elevator engineering, I shall confine this discussion of Mr. Reed’s 
i. paj^ to passenger elevator engineering. The passenger 
- problem is relatively simple because, as has been said, “the 
passenger is a standard automotive package that stacks itself 
a m one tier.’’ However, this is only approximately true since 
s the package in question has ideas of its own. But, being 

1 human, he does, in general, as all other passengers of his own 

b class do, and so permits himself to be averaged as a member 
of a package group. Therefore there is some reasonable basis 
j for treatmg the passenger as such a standaa-d package. 

3 As Reed says, service requirements form the premises 
f from which the character, arrangement and size of the elevator 
equipment should be deduced. This point should be heavily 
, ao^nted. The determination of service requirements is the 
j only logical basis for the solution of any elevator problem, 
freight or passenger. Given the service requirements, a deter- 
mmation of the most suitable size, duty, number, and arrange- 
ment of oars follows by mere arithmetic. But no amount of 
arithmetic will give the right answer unless the premises are 
sound. An en*or in determining the probable elevator service 
requirements in a building leads to a wrong determination of 
equipment no matter if the subsequent calculations be most 
precise. 

Unfortunately the determination of service requirements 
must r^ain iMgely a matter of judgment based upon experience, 
and upon statistics gathered by painstaking observations. At 
best the answer is an intelligent guess, and so we have recourse 
to the best possible method of guessing—probabilities and fre¬ 
quency graphs. 

Such studies in elevator services show that there are several 
important service factors, or rather coefficients, the probable 
v^ue of e^h of which must be determined in each case before 
the probable service requirements as a whole can be properly 
established. ^ jt 

Hierely a question as to how many people must be 
hanffied m a given time, but also what kind of people they are. 
Them working habits and group psychology must be determined. 
How promptly do they come to work, or leave, or go to lunch? 
How long can they be expected to wait in the corridors for a oar 
without complaining? 

All these and many others have to do with geographical loca¬ 
tion, vicinity to transit terminals, class and business methods 
of tenacity, etc. In these respects a bank building in Boston 
IS not the same as a bank building in New York. Nor is an 
office budding in down town New York the same as an office 
bulling m up town New York. Then, in office buildings alone, 
are the tenants, bankers and brokers with the attendant stream 
of messengers; are they professional; are they in insurance or 
in the textile trade? Are the tenants perhiitted to do HTwnii 
manufacturing such as clothing; will they in general occupy 
large areas with employees on the time clock, or will they occupy 
sm^U areas and halve few casual employees? These are a few 

of toe questions that must be answered. 

_ The renting management must also be considered. To- 
toy, many buildings are inadequately elevatored, but had they 
been rented differently, would have ample elevator facilities. 

A single large tenant occupying separated floors may eutirdy 
upset toe assumed desirable schedule. In general, the larger 
toe mdividual tenants toe worse the conditions will be. 

In addition the tendency of real estate development must be 
stutoed, ^so m a few years the building may prove to be hope¬ 
lessly und^ elevatored, or, on the other hand, it may be stranded 
With a costly equipment on its owner’s hands. The space of ten 
^rs has seen radical changes in toe character of certain dis- 
tnots m our larger cities. 

Havi^ come to this point in pur study, the next question 
r^ates to toe probable total population that must be handled 
either mitially or ultimately. This will vary widely with toe 
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factors noted above. Depending upon these the population 
density may be anywhere from 40 sq. ft. rentable area per person 
to 200 sq. ft. rentable area per person. 

The next step is to establish the probable rate of traffic how, 
separately for the arrival period, for the departure period, lunch 
period, inter-floor traffic, and transient traffic. These, too, will 
depend on the locality, class, and working factors above enumera¬ 
ted. The arrival traffic may be anywhere between 20 per cent of 
the population in 15 minutes and 50 per cent of the population 
in the same time. The arrival traffic may be denser than the 
departure traffic or vice versa, and the departure traffic is more 
difficult to handle because of the absence of starters where it 
originates. Or, again, the combined inter-floor and transient 
traffic may be the determining factor iii establishing service 
requirements. The location of toilets, restaurants, clubs, 
locker rooms—all must be oonsidei'ed as elements in the prob¬ 
lem, and sometimes very important elements. 

Thus, for example, measurements have shovm that on the 
average, every woman in an office building visits the toilet, or 
woman's rest room, once an hour. Since 15 per cent of the 
population may be women, this means that 15 per cent of the 
population uses the elevators twice an hour, or 7.5 per cent in 
15 minutes. Obviously the location of women’s toilets bag 
considerable bearing on our problem. Suppose the combined 
arrival and departure transient traffic is 8 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation in 15 minutes •while the simultaneous business interflow 
traffic is 10 per cent of the population influx during 15. minutes. 
The net result including the female traffic is that over 20 per 
cent of the population use the elevators in 15 minutes, and tbig, 
due to the greater number of stops required, may be a hea'vier 
demand on the elevators than 33^/3 per cent of the population 
arriving in 15 minutes during the morning arrival period. The 
15 minute interval is frequently used as a convenient standard 
time measure. It is quite arbitary however. 

Next we must know something of the probable distribution 
of the traffic flow during the worst period. What is its peak 
value and for how long does it last? Suppose that the average 
maximum arrival traffic during the 15 minutes is 25 iier cent of 
population in this time. That is, during the worst 15 minutes 
25 per cent of the population arrive at the building. During 
five minutes in this 15 minute period, the average rate may be 
25 per cent greater than the 15 minute average, and allowance 
for this must be made unless crowding and delayed service is to 
resylt. Commonly, variations in traffic flow are observed by 
counting passengers entering the cars every five minutes. Graphs 
of such observations continued all day usually furnish a curious, 
and sometimes amusing commentary on the habits of the tenants! 
The character of the traffic frequency distribution will depend 
on the tenancy character factors previously mentioned. 

I have, devoted so much time to this sketch of service factors, 
because, after all, they coiistitute the basic data for our calcu¬ 
lations. Without such a determination of traffic flow any method 
of determimng the physical character of the elevator equipment 
results, as it begins, in a pure guess. 

Questions as to corridor dunensions and arrangements as well 
as the size and types of door ways giving access to the corridors 
have not been mentioned above. As affecting the flow of traffic 
to and from the cars, such matters are of importance and should 
be studied. 

Having covered the^se preliminary subjects, -we are now in a 
position to discuss briefly the logical sequence of steps in the 
subsequent calculations. 

We ^have established the probable traffic flow at the cars for 
arnv^ ^d deptoture periods, as Well as the inter-floor and trans¬ 
ient traffic ^nd have selected one of these as determiug the max¬ 
imum serwoe conditions. This selection may not be quite so ‘ 

computation wiU be made for the 

Generally the computation will be started by assuming a 


desirable interval between cars. This, for the reason that the 
satisfactoriness of the service is determined by the interval or, 
what is the same thing, the maximum time a passenger ha.s to 
wait for a car. On the average the car stands the full interval 
at the ground floor. This will vary with conditions of traffic. 
On the average a ear travelling in each dhection of motion pa.ss«s 
each landing every interval. A car leaves the top landing every 
interval. Note that the interval taken is an average—it may 
be longer or shorter. If the interval, as an avenigo, bo taken 
too long in the beginning the maximuni interval during the w«)rst 
conditions may be out of all reason. Cases are on record whore 
bad ear design and restricted openings have ineroasod the interval 
during a crowded period of inter-floor traffic to 4.5 minutes in a 
16-story building. During the inter-floor poruxl the traJlio 
is equal in both directions, passengers both got «)U and off tini 
ears at the same stop, and a crowded ear, may and generally will, 
cause a considerable increase in the I’ound trip time, lowering tluj 
interval. Frequently it is necessaiy to accept an inter-floor 
interval longer than the arrival interval. 

Waiting for a oar to arrive, or standing in a car that is not in 
motion, is the feature of the service that makes it sootu either 
sluggish and slow, or snappy. Under these conditiou.s 30 seconds 
seems 30 minutes to the impatient business man. It is entirely 
a question of passenger psychology, but it indirectly affect-s tlni 
rental value of a building. 

In the highest grade office buildings in the Now York financial 
district arrival intei'vals as short as 20 seconds have boon used, 
but due to increasing population this is rarely mainttiinod. 
A 2^second interval is considered good service; a 30-sooond inter¬ 
val is only fair service; a 40-second interval is slow service. The 
desirable intervals vary in different cities. In Boston, for 
instance, a 30-seeond interval is quite satisfactory. 

Assuming a given interval as a starting place, from it must lie 
deducted the time required to open and close car gates and land¬ 
ing doors at the ground floor to find the time available for hand¬ 
ling passengers. For power operated gates and doors tliis deduc¬ 
tion may be taken as 3.0 seconds. For hand operated gate-s and 
doors "wdthout car-landing door interlocks the deduction may be 
taken as 5.0 seconds, and with such interlocks 6.0 seconds or 
7.0 seconds. The remaining time is available for unloading and 
loading passengers. 

At the ground floor, where a starter is in charge, x>assengers 
can unload and load in 1.0 second each. At other floors the time 
per passenger will avei’age 1.25 seconds with wide oar openings, 
unorowded cars and a reasonably effective means for announcing 
e arrival of the car at the landings. With crowded cars or 
restricted openings the time will increase. It is also increased in 
deep narrow cars. In crowded deep naiTow oars the time may 

average of 2.0 seconds per passenger, and seriously 
affect the service; 

assume a case. Assume arrival traffic amounting 
to 1000 persons in 15 minutes, and a 6-minute maximum of 416 
persons.^ Assume a 30-seoond interval as desirable; hand 
operated gates and doors. Then the maximum number of 
passengOTs that can be loaded in the remaining 25 seconds is 
about 25. To prevent crowding a 30 passenger car should 
be used. But this is a very large oar, and in office build- 
mg sOTvice wiU run lightly loaded most of the day with marked 
unbalance and therefore at lugh average power consumption. 

ur teaffio studies for this building show that the average load 
for tile ,day be 4 passengers, which, with the operator added, 

IS a load of 750 pounds, and should be as nearly equal to the dif- 
fOTence m weight between oar and counterweight as it is reason- 
ably possible to make it. • 

us^then assume a 2.0-passenger oar and either instruct the 
starter that only m emergency is he to admit more than 16 pas- 

the interval 

orf’ i>®st alternate, for 

then only 20 passengers can enter in the time available 

It is assumed that during the arrival period no passengers 
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will be unloading since none will be coming down from the upper 
floors. 

Let us then correct the interval to 25 seconds. Then in 5 
minutes 12 cars leave the first or ground floor each carrying 20 
passengers—a total of 240 passengers. But in this time during 
the peak 416 passengers arrive. Obviously the remaining 176 
passengers must be carried in another bank of oars. 

This second bank could have smaller oars than the first bank, 
but, due to possible shifting of population density in the building, 
it will be wiser to make all cars of the same size. The area of 
the car platforms should be 42 sq. ft. aiTanged 7 ft. wide by 6 ft. 
deep. The maximum load rating will be 3150 lb. 

These cars, two wide in a bay, will require a double hoistway, 
about 16 ft., 4 in. wide by 7 ft. 10 in. deep clear inside dimensions. 
Unless service conditions demand that the steel work be designed 
to permit this, generally hoistways of such dimensions can not be 
obtained. This is one of the unfortunate factors in elevator 
engmeeiing. Architects rarely consider the real importance of 
installing cars of the right size, compelling the use of a larger 
number of smaller sized cars at a greater first cost and operating 
expense. In the above case, it may be necessary to use oars 6 ft. 
wide, then a depth greater than 5 ft. 6 in. is wasted. The plat¬ 
form area is 33 sq. ft., the rated load 2500 lb. The maximn-m 
passenger capacity is 16 persons. The interval becomes 21 
seconds if delays and waiting at the ground floor are to be avoided. 
There are 14,3 depai*tures in 5 minutes, giving 228.8 passengers 
maximum per bank. The service is almost the same as with the 
larger cars at a longer interval as it should be, but more cars, or 
more expensive elevators of higher speeds and acceleration will 
bo required to maintain the shorter interval. Thus the building 
structure itself also effects the situation. Let us, however, 
suppose that the larger cars at a 25-second interval can be used. 
We have now established the size of the cars, their maximum 
duty load and the number of banks. 

To determine the number of cars in each bank we must 
calculate the average round-trip time in each bank. This, 
divided by the interval gives the number of cars, required in each 
bank. The calculations are given in extenso to show how and 
where the different variables enter in and affect the result. 

For purposes of calciilation the round-trip time may be 
conveniently divided into running time, or the total time the 
car is in motion, the standing iimCf or the time the car is at 
rest during its round trip, and lost time, or the time consumed 
in false stops, limit stops, synchronizing, etc. 

The running time is best determined from time-speed data 
for the various types of hoisting engines. The best type to use 
is the one that makes the running time a suita,ble proportion 
of the round-trip time. This establishes the desirable velocity— 
acceleration characteristic of the equipment. 

The standing time is made up of time cqnsumed in operating 
gates and doors and loading and unload^g passengers, at all 
stops above the first floor. To this is to be added the interval, 
or the time the car is standing at the ground floor. 

Let us start out by taking the first bank. Let the building 
be 20 stories. The proportion of the population to be handled 
by the two banks is as 176/240 = 0.73, assuming equal popu¬ 
lation on all floors which may not be true. Then the first bank 
will feed 0.73 X 20 = 15.6, caU it 16 floors. The hoist is 207.5 ft. 
on the average. The cars wiU stop at 0.8 of the landings “up«’ 
mptipn and none down motion. Therefore they stop at 0,8 X 
16 *= 10.8 landings, and the average “jump” or distance between 
start and stop is 207.5/10.8 = 19.2 ft. 

On the way down the car makes one jump of 207.5 ft. 

On the way up the car starts with full load and ends with no 
load, so its average load is half full load. On the way down it 
is lightly loaded. Therefore, it wiU travel faster on the way up 
th^ on the way down when maximum unfavorable unbalance 
exists. These differences may amount to a material item , in 
computing round trip time; 


The standing time is made up as follows: 

Gates and doors, 10.8 stops at 5 sec. — 54.0 sec. 

Passengers, 20.0 X 1.26 see. =25.0 sec. 

Interval. 25.0 sec. 

Total. 104.0 

The time lost is— 

One Umit slow down at top. = 3.0 sec. 

25 per cent false stops at 2.0 see. = 0.25 

X 10.8X2.:.. .. 5.4 sec. 

Synchronizing.. 5.0 

Total. 13.4 


The sum of the standing item and the lost time is 117.4 sec. 

Let us try 8 cars in the bank, then if E be the running time, 
we have 

„ R X 117.4 
25 

or • 

R = 82.6 sec. 

Assume a car on resistance control running at 600 ft. per min. 
5.0 second acceleration time rated at balanced load. The time- 
speed curves for such a 1:1 roping direct drive hoisting equip¬ 
ment show that running down light it will accelerate just to 
maximum velocity and at once retard to a stop in 9. 5 seconds, 
and will cover 60 ft. in doing it. The remaining travel at maxi¬ 
mum velocity is 207.5 — 60 = 147.6 ft. which wiU be covered in 
14.7 seconds. 

This leaves 82.6 — 14.7 = 67.9 seconds running time up mo¬ 
tion or 67.9/10.8 = 6.3 (nearly) seconds per jump of 19.2 feet 
with half load in the car. The time-speed data for this equip¬ 
ment show that the ear will do this actuaUy in just under 4 
seconds. So there is a small amount of time to spare. 

If power operation of gates and doors were used, 10.8 X 2 = 
21.6 seconds would be saved. This, added to the spare running 
time of 2.3 X 10.8 = 24.8 .seconds is practically two intervals, 
so two ears can be saved in this way, and the bank reduced to 
six cars. Without power operation of gates and doors, one ear 
may be saved, making the bank seven cars. Every time an 
interval is saved, a car is saved. Obviously, the method outlined 
is subject to many variations. We might have started the cal¬ 
culation of the running time by assuming a velocity and speed 
and a type of hoisting engine, instead of assuming a number of 
cars. Then the running time would be calculated from the 
timo-speed curves of the equipment assumed, next, the roimd 
trip time determined, and finally, the required number of cars 
obtained. The method is necessarily cut and try' because there 
are inherently more variables than equations in the problem. 
It has the advantage over the method proposed by Mr. Reed 
that the variables stxe all put in one place where they are recog¬ 
nized as such, and can be given experimental values until the 
best solution is reached. Empirical formulas arid methods are 
laigely eliminated. 

In one recent case I completed over 60 separate calculations 
before the best possible answer was found. But the resulting 
saving in first cost between the poorest and the best was m six 
figures, and the annual sayings were in five figures. Of course, 
this was a very large installation in five banks of cars. 

There are one or two other points in Mr. Reed’s paper that 
I want to discuss very briefly. 

The height of buildings are decidedly limited by the elevators^ 
Mr. Reed says they are not so effected. If cost of space occupied 
by the elevators is considered, as well as building costs, it ah-ti 
be shown that in high grade office buildings on costly plots where 
taxes aj:e high, it is not possible to economically elevator build¬ 
ings above 26 stories in height in the usual manner unless the 
service to the upper floors be curtailed. When zoning laws 
affect- the situation the 20th floor becomes the economic limit. 
The only recourse is to much higher velocity than the law now 
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permits and to extreme acceleration. In order to make it eco¬ 
nomically possible to build a building 36 stories high in New 
York under the zoning law, it was found necessary to use oars 
reac^g a velocity of 800 to 900 feet a minute in 3.0 seconds, 
requiring automatic voltage control and push button initiation 
of starts and stops otherwise entirely automatic. The owner 
desired a taller building so as to get more space, but it proved 
entirely uneconomical. 

Unless the entire character of real estate development alters, 
such biiildings are the future type, and, in them, elevators must 
attain velocities now unheard of. New ts^pes of control and 
operating devices will be necessary, and are, in fact just begin¬ 
ning to come into use. The additional cost of the elevator 
unit is little if the number required to furnish service can be 
reduced sufficiently. Nor does the increased power consumption 
at these velocities amount to a serious factor, for the saving 
of a few feet of rentable area can easily offset it. In fact, it is 
the overall cost that counts, and the power costs are but a minute 
fraction of the whole. Relatively speaking, reduced elevator 
speeds may save a peimy here and there, but to offset this they 
reduce the whole rental value of the building, besides requiring 
more cars and consuming more rentable area. As a matter of 
fact, multi-voltage control may save as much as 30 per cent of 
the kilowatt hours required to give the same service with re¬ 
sistance control, yet this saving may be but a few per cent of 
me total consumption by the building and at a very low rate. 
The main value of such controls is not in saving kilowatt hours, 
but m making it possible to attain rapid acceleration, just as 
e principle value of the auto-leveler in passenger service is 
to make stops possible at high velocities. In general, both of 
mese devices are essential for economic elevatoring of building 
^ floors high or more. Where the stops are frequent, they may 
be worth while in buildings not so tall. 

Mr. Reed suggests that a downward revision in ear velocity 
1 owner due to the lower power consumption 

ot the low speed ear. In my opinion this is an entirely fallacious 
argument. The reasons for this opinion may be best set forth 
by a specific case. 

A particular office building in New York has 28 floors. Up 
o and including the sixteenth floor a proper service can be ob- 
tamed with ears traveling at 600 ft. per min., attained in 6 
Mconds—the maximum conditions giving good operation and 
reasonable freedom from false stops with resistance control and 
car s^teh operation. With voltage control the same smooth- 
operation percentage of false stops can be obtained 
at 700 ft. per mm. attained in 3.0 see. The resulting average 
mcrease m service capacity is figured from the time-speed 
curves at 12 per cent. Therefore, in the total of 17 cars as 
600-ft. 5-sec. basis, 2 cars ai-e saved, resuRmg 
m a net first cost savmg of nearly $ 20 , 000 . The kilowatt- 

hours are cut 26 per cent amounting to $2400 a year. Two ' 

Interest and ^ 
^ Maintenance is ' 
reduced by 6 per cent or $500 a year. Grade B rentable ’ 

ot ^ ‘“‘‘‘I yeaily aaving is $16,300. i 

Of course, ^ figures are approximately to 10 per cent variation. < 

ft of 8 ears rated at 600 ‘ 

ft. 3.0 ree. IS required. Changing to rating to 800 feet —3 0 * 

^volta^ control, antodovelers to make stops possible under ‘ 
th^ conditions, Md incidentally eliminating sS fata stoS > 

S “ 4 ^ a-e bank to 6 Mrs. n 

1900 sq. ft. Grade A tontobr^a^"*$ 5 *ra‘’s^ I t 

aecermmes the economic possibility ’ 


> of the building above the 20th floor. Numerous other similar 
w oases might be cited. 

rs In all of this I wish to draw your attention ot the necessity of 
s, determining running time from time-speed curves obtained by 
n accurate methods such as by the oscillograph, and to the fact 
jr that empirical methods of estimating elapsed time between 
d start ^d stop may introduce serious errors in computing the 
round-trip time. The obvious errors in the methods of esti- 
3 ^ mating time by the scheme of calculation given by Mr. Rood 
[t must be eliminated. A large amount of data both of running 
i time and standing time must be accumulated and reduced to 
.. frequency tables by which the coefficients may be intelligently 
r classified. It will then be found that the average deviation 
e from the mean can be reduced to a determinable probable value, 
a There is no present reason why velocities as high as 1000 ft. 
y per min. should not be used. The only limit is the physiological 
3 effect on the passenger, not due to acceleration or to retardation, 

3 but due to rate of change in air pressure. Discomfort duo to 
r rapid acceleration can be eliminated by voltage speed control 
r of the motors. The disagreeable effect so common with rosis- 
r tance speed control even at velocities as low as 6.50 ft. per min. 

I attained in 5.0 seconds, is entirely due to the rate of cliange of 
' acceleration being a variable. There is no <lisoomfort when 
traveling at a constant velocity of any amount oxcojit that duo 
' to change in air pressure. The discomfort appears only when 
rile velocity changes, and then, only if its rate of change bo 
irregular, or perhaps if the acceleration or retardation be so 
exeesrive that the equivalent variation of the gravitational 
Md increases the weight of the body to a point approacdniig 
the elastic linait of the muscles. 

^ One other matter the a-c. elevator. This is a matter of 
vital importance to the public utilities companies in our biggfir 
cities. M the present time the velocities attainable are limited 
due to the inherent character of the a-o. motor, and not in¬ 
herently in the control, as Mr. Reed states. It is a high .speed 
motor and must drive the drum or sheave of the hoisting engines 
through a mechanical gear. High velocities via a gear of any 
ordinary land are doubtful, although the writer is respon.siblo 
for one such installation operating satisfactorily and oconomicallv 
wirii a car velocity of 400 ft. per min. I think it could be 
jacked up to 500 ft. per mm. The motor used is a double affair— 
a two-speed squirrel cage and a slip ring on one shaft, the two 
stators m one houang. But at the higher velocities, d-c. direct 
tove hoisting engmes on proper voltage control can be operated 
rrom a,n a^./d-c. motor generator set at less over-all power cou- 

nSr- engine on re.sistance 

saying will be sufficient to pay for 
of the voltage control, particularly where the 
change to a-c. service brmgs about a reduction in rates. 

^ones mentions that no solution is given 

Prob- 

soLil it requires a special 

the building 

wMA iftolt some details on the service problem 

We^ interest to the electrical 

deStv of m L ff* exceptiOT to his maximum population 
6 x^taf f approximately 

1 « Wt « almo"impossible 

to include closets, 

sares, partitions and aU lost space outside of corridors. 

n,^er^TL^torf°*®“°u^f’ oalculating the 

nraom of elevators required for an efBoe building and favors 

th^sTSom^ld'^ “ ‘l“t 

^odrtorSr ^ Si™ i^tt as 

hefhtof SS“ie ^l^dTyZ*elevatorr‘*r“‘ 
thB statoment it was not intended to include eommeroially 
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nomical construction of any particular building due to the 
size of the plat or the shape of the building. As far as 
mechanical and electrical features of the elevator are concerned, 
they can be built for any height of building. 

Mr. Jones’ criticism of the suggested saving due to slower 
speeds was answered by Mr. E. B. Thurston’s dis ussion. 

The discussion mentioned that a 30 per cent power saving 
can be realized by applying multi-voltage control in place of 
rheostatic control. This may be so for the elevator machine 
as a unit, but it is felt that the staud-by losses of the generatii^ 
equipment producing the various voltages will off-set to a large 
extent any possible power saving. 

Mr. Jones mentions the advantage of the auto-leveler in 
passenger service in order to make reasonable stops at high 
velocities. While this may be true in some types of motors 
and control, it is not true of some other types. The use of 
shunt-wound d-c. motors with a wide range in speed control 
by shunt field regulation and a constant time element acceler¬ 
ation control provides an equipment which will give accurate 
slow speeds and practically constant rate of acceleration, re¬ 
gardless of load conditions. Therefore, with equipment of 
this nature, accurate stops can be quickly made without the 
aid of the auto leveler. 

According to Mr. Jones the paper mentions that the limitation 
of speed of elevators driven by a-c. motors is due to inherent 
control limitations. We fail to see where this statement appears. 
No such limitation exists as successful installations of passenger 
elevators driven by a-c. motors are now operating 540 ft. per min. 

It is granted at high velocities with an ordinary gear, but as 
stated previously in the paper, it is being proved daily that if 
correctly designed ajnd constructed a geared elevator is giving 
as smooth and satisfactory operation as any gearless type, and 
with greater economy. Moreover, as the multi-speed a-c. 
motor can be successfully applied to the higher elevator car 
speeds, there is no need for the transforming to direct current 
with the resultant stand-by losses. 

H. L. Wallaut In all of oxir larger cities we have the d-e. 
system of distribution in what is generally known as the down¬ 
town or business area. This development came about very 
naturally, due to the fact that the Edison System was the first 
developed and the cities that are now the largest cities, were 
the largest then, and had the initial electric systems installed. 
However, there are a great many of the medium sized and smaller 
cities in which the Edison system is not in use, and a-c. current 
only is available, or in certain cases special 500-volt d-c. elevator 
circuits are run. 

Now these smaller cities are gradually getting into the class 
of the larger cities, laiger buildings are being erected, so that 
they are becoming metropolitan in character and high-speed 
elevator service is required. It is therefore very gratifying 
to note that an installation is being made in Toledo today in 
which three hydraulic elevators are being replaced by a-c. 
elevators with a speed I understand of 550 ft. per inin. I have 
been told, although I haven’t personally inspected the elevators, 
that their operation is very satisfactory, quiet, the acceleration 
is smooth and the development begins to have very hopeful 
possibilities. 

Mr. Hellmimdt It occurred to me in this discussion that 
there was too much reference made to the speed of the elevator 
when a-c. and d-c. service is compared. It is not so much the 
speed of the elevator that limits the application of the arno. 
motors as it is the number of stops that are made. The two- 
speed squirrel-cage motor, which is now applied to some extent 
to elevators, will give excellent service if the'number of stops 
is not too frequent. As is weU-knowh, all the starting energy 


and the braking energy, from the high speeds to low speed, is 
dissipated in the motor, and therefore the number of starts and 
stops is of utmost importance with regard to the motor heating. 

In this connection I should like to refer to one point in the 
paper where certain calculations are given about the loading of 
the motor. With a squirrel-cage motor, it is not only a ques¬ 
tion of what the load is, but it is also very important to consider 
how often it has to start. If one goes too far with the frequency 
of starting, overheating will result even with zero load: For 
this reason, I believe that the two-speed a-c. elevator motor, 
while undoubtedly having a large field of application, cannot be 
applied to everything. When it comes to frequent starts, 
something else has to be used. 

One possibility for such cases is the two-speed motor with 
wound secondary, which is, however, not a very elegant solu¬ 
tion of the problem on account of the many slip rings and the 
complicated control. 

Another possibility, previously mentioned, is the Ward- 
Leonard system of control changing from a-c. to d-c. power. 
This oertamly has a number of attractive features and, for the 
higher class of elevator with frequent starts, it looks like an 
excellent proposition. 

Reference has also been made to the possibility of obtaining 
adjustable speeds for a-e. motors by means of frequency changers. 
The We^tinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company baa 
an installation in operation where frequency changers have 
been applied with good success. Of course, this requires an 
extra piece of rotating apparatus, and if such is used, it is 
perhaps just as well to convert to direct current and have the 
additional advantage of being able to use the direct traction 
arrangement, which is almost impossible with a-e. motors. 

Another point which has been briefiy mentioned in the dis¬ 
cussion is the question of noise. One of the speakers stated 
that a-c. motors can now be built so that they are not so noisy. 
That is somewhat optimistic. In connection with the noise 
problem, we must realize that it is largely a question of natural 
periods and resonance of various parts, and no engineer is 
able to calculate the natural periods of the various parts enter¬ 
ing into ah elevator installation. Motors may be quiet in 
one place or one position, and when they are put into the pent¬ 
house, they may vibrate on account of the resonance effect of 
the floor. Therefore, we cannot claim that the noise problem 
is fully solved. But there are certain predominant causes for 
noise, which are now more fully understood than in the past, 
and therefore the matter is not altogether hopeless. I think 
we shall be able to equip the large majority of a-c. elevators 
pretty soon so that they can be called practically noiseless or, 
at least, not any noisier than the d-e. installations. 

H* P. Reed: The author hopes that the paper with discus¬ 
sions will be of value to architects, engineers and to everyone 
connected with the manufacture and use of electric elevators. 
Perhaps more real active engineering problems are occupsdng 
the attention of the elevator engineers today than at anytime 
in the history of the elevator business. Many of these problems 
are but briefly mentioned in the paper, but are deserving of 
further study. It is hoped that fmther elevator papers will soon 
be available, particularly on the following subjects. 

(1) High-speed elevator travel using SrO. motors. 

(2) Variable voltage control (Ward-Leonard system.) 

(3) Automatic leveling devices. 

(4) Multi-voltage control. 

(5) Door interlocking equipment. ' 

(6) High-speed push button and dual control. 

(7) Actual comparative test results of power consumption 
for the many types of machines, motors and control. 





The Improvement of the St. Lawrence from the 
Viewpoint of Private Capital 

BY HUGH L. COOPER 

Consulting Engineer, New York, N.- Y. 


T he subject of the reconstruction of the St. Law¬ 
rence River, and the results to be obtained there¬ 
from, lead us into magnitudes that are very diffi¬ 
cult of practice visualization. In order that you 
may be properly oriented I would like to refer you 
to the map. Fig. 1. In the course of my remarks 
I will call your attention to a general plan which I have 
worked out for a part of this reconstruction, and 
wll ^ve you a general description. of my ideas as 
to what should be done with the remainder of the 
river. It is my present belief that the best public 


engineer will ever be accepted for work of this magni¬ 
tude, and that before any engineer’s plans are adopted, 
they will have to pass successfully through the acid 
scrutiny of a high grade commission of engineers from 
Canada and America, the personnel of which, when 
examined, will show that the Commission is qualified 
to the fullest degree by previous experience, to write 
the verdict. 

Divisions op the Subject 
I desire to divide our St. Lawrence subject into the 
following divisions: 
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the so-called water power trust. I assume that in the 
public mind, a proper definition of a trust would be 
an organization which could, because of its holdings 
either of rights, or property', or both, rob or hurt the 
people without hindrance of law. As I read a few of 
our newspapers, this definition seems to fit the case. 
The studies which I have been carrying out on the 
St. Lawrence for about three years have cost the interests 
that supplied the money, something over $250,000 for 
engineering research, and $500,000 more is ready to 
complete our investigations, as .soon as governmental 
permits are grante^l. This money has been funii.shcjd 
by interests who own the Frontier ("iorporation of the 
State of New York, II: is opportune to state here very 
plainly that the Frontier Corporation has never been 
engaged in any propaganda in the pa.st, anrl will 
refrain from .such methods in the future. We have not 
a.sked for, nor will we be seeking tlu? support of any 
particular section of the pirns. When the St. Law¬ 
rence que.stion i.s fully und(‘rstoofl it will be regarded 
as a national problem in whi<'h the f joints of the compa.s.s 
must be omitted. A.s we are asked for oui* view.s by 
the press, by government officials, an<l by the g(‘neral 
public, we will gladly give them the facts, and stop 
there. Our well defined expectfitions of succass are 
based entirely upon the good sen.se and intelligtmtfc of 
our people to decide what is in the be.st public interest. 

The memliers of the Coi*poration at this time are, 
the Du Pont Company, the ( Jenenil Electric Company, 
and the Aluminum Company of America, 'fhey have 
been brought together because of the b(‘lief that, no 
le.s.ser syndicat:e of successful men of indu.stry could 
cope with the problem from a private capitel stand¬ 
point. The carrying out of a project of the magni¬ 
tudes here under consideration, will call for the very 
best intellects that America can produce, and the 
American people have a right to demand that when the 
St. Lawi’encc work is fini.shed, by whomsoever it i.s 
constructed, the work .shall represent a magnificent 
monument to Americ,an ability. Such a monument 
can never be expected to rasult from government owner¬ 
ship, or from the leadership, however earnest and honest, 
of merchants, railway men, lawyers, doctors, newspaper 
men, or others; it can be expected to come about only 
by the combined efforts of organizations which are 
familiar with the work to be undertaken, and who.se 
records with great enterprises are succeasful. 

The Aluminum Company of America, as you may 
know, has spent several millions of dollars in the pur¬ 
chase of lands along the Long Sault .stretch of the River 
between -its Massena intake and Cornwall. When 
the purchases of these land.s were made, it was hoped 
at some future time to develop water power on this 
property for use in metallurgical chemistry. Over two 
years ago the Aluminum Company came to the definite 
conclusion that this great water power in the St, I^aw- 
rence was of far more value to the public if used for 
general distribution to little and big consumers, than 


it was of value to the same public through tlie con¬ 
sumption of aluminum, and some time after reaching 
this decision, the Aluminum Company ])assed the 
control of all its holdings to the lYontier Corporation. 

At the time the Frontier (k)rporation wa.s formed, 
over a year ago, and for some years befon‘ t hat time, 
all of our .syndicate members were fully aware of, and 
in complete accord with the provision.s of Federal and 
State Law.s that require, individually and collectively, 
the most thorough supervision at the hands of public 
service commissions, state water power commissions, 
and the Federal Water Power C!omini.ssk)n, of all of 
the energy that could be created from the St. f Aiwrence 
or any of our other navigalile streams. Mnrler the 
operation of the.se laws which I have just montione<l, 
the rates to be charged to consumers, the charaert or of 
the .service, the territory t o be .served, and tbe i.ssuaiKH* 
of .securities, art‘ all in the hands of public service 
comrni.ssion.s, the .servants of con.sumers lhenisei\'es. 

'I’he members of the .syn<li(*at.(‘ have (Mitin'erl upon 
this endeavor with the full knowledge of all of the 
rtnstrictions that I have just inentiomsl, and wit h which 
you are all so familiar, anrl to call .such iin asKf)eiul ion 
of men a **tru.st" or a “pow(‘r ring" is plain dishone.sty. 
No good person seid'ing the truth f‘an ever aceu.se the 
Frontier Corporation, and the men b(‘hind it, of having 
anything l>ut the higli(‘st, aims in this whole mutter. 
It is further projuT to say at; this time that iht* (pian- 
tity of money required for the first unit of iiustallation 
will he so great that the interests behind t he hVontier 
Corporation, strong us they are, <‘un n<*ver be anything 
but leaders an<l lioldei’s of a small minority of Ibe txital 
.securities that, will necessarily be sold. The majority 
of the .securities will have to he takim by the public 
at large. This inviting public will never sub.seribe 
to these .scjcurities if their atitraediveness is clouded by 
propaganda of abu.se and mi.srepn*.sentat:ion in any 
considerable amount,. Before the Frontier Corporation, 
or any other corporation, can finance units of <ievehp- 
ment on the Sf.. Ixiwrence, it must prove to govern¬ 
mental authority, and its pro.spective hivestoi's, that 
its financial and engineering plans, after full official 
inquiry, have been found not only the best that can be 
devLsefl in the publitt interest, but superior to all other 
plans considered. 

The members of our syndicate have an abiding 
confidence in the ultimate fairness of American and 
Canadian people, and believe they will eventually 
accord us the approval we must have. We realize 
that much patience will be required on both aide.s, and 
we believe when the cards are all on the table, where 
they should be, neither the people nor we will have 
much to complain of. 

Attitude op Water Power Toward Navigation 

Over the St. Lawrence River there is now trans¬ 
ported annually about 4,000,000 tons of freight, a few 
passenger steamers, and there is developed at present 
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from the St. Lawrence less than 200,000 horse power. 
For some time in the past, our friends of the opposition, 
in different places, have been trying to create a false 
impression regarding the attitude of the water power 
people toward navigation. This attempt was wrong 
because it was based upon falsehood. The opposition 
should have given us credit for more intelligence than 
to suppose that any group of men would, for a moment, 
consieer the mutilation of, or encroachment, in the 
slightest degree, on the great transportation facilities 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence can offer to 
more than 40,000,000 existing people, to say nothing 
of the vast increase in this population future time will 
record. That navigation is paramount to power, 
every one concedes, and I know of no one who has 
ever disputed this view, whose opinion is worth no- 


You are, of course, aware of the fact that the Inter¬ 
national Joint Commission, created by the Act of 
Congress, January 11, 1909, has recently made a re¬ 
port to the Governments of the United States and 
Canada, on the subject of the reconstruction of the 
St. Lawrence River, based upon the recommendations 
of their respective government engineers. Open 
criticisms were called for by the International Joint 
Commission of the Government Engineers' report, 
and I have filed with the International Joint Commis¬ 
sion comments on the Government Engineers’ report. 

I have found myself unable to agree in any sense with 
the recommendations of the Government Engineers, 
and believe the adoption of their plans would consti¬ 
tute a most extraordinary mutilation of a gi’eat inter¬ 
national engineering possibility. This sweeping opinion 
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three dams in the St. Lawrence, nine locks, thirty-one 
miles of canals, and the installation of 4,545,000 horse 
power capacity, at a grand total cost of $506,000,000, 
without any interest during construction, or during 
the loading period for the power, and all of this for 
power houses that would, if operated to capacity, 
automatically shut down in times of ice attack. In 
my opinion, this $506,000,000 cost estimate is not 
only valueless because it excludes interest, which has 
to be paid as well as principal, but it is otherwise value¬ 
less because the estimate is on structures that sadly 
fail to produce the best efficiency either in navigation or 
power. My plans call for.the installation of five dams 
in the St. Lawrence, six locks, six miles of canals, and 
5,400,000 horse power capacity, at a total cost including 
all charges, from one billion, two hundred and fifty 
million, to one billion, four hundred million dollars, 
depending on results of final surveys. 

I will now direct your attention to the Figs. 3 to 19 
inclusive, which will illustrate better than words, the 
general power situation, as I see it. 

Because of the greater ratio of pools to narrow canals, 
my navigation plans provide for 25 per cent greater 
speed, and much greater safety through the St. Law¬ 
rence than the ^Qoyernment Engineers’ plans provide 
for. They have thirty-one miles of canals, and nine 
locks, where I have six miles of canals, and six locks. 
In all other navigation requirements, my plans are 
either equal or superior to the Government plans. In 
addition to producing far better navigation facilities 
than those proposed by the Government Engineers, my 
plans produce 855,000 more horse power capacity for 
general use, 550,000 horse power of which is in the 
international stretch of the river. The public in Canada 
and the United States will never consent to throwing 
away navigation facilities and power in the way the 
Government Engineers have recommended. Some 
day our St. Lawrence Tidewater Association friends 
will see and admit the inferiority of the Government 
engineering plans with respect to both navigation and 
power, and the superiority of our plans with reference 
to the same subjects. 

Six New Great Values to the Public prom a 
Reconstructed St. Lawrence River 

The first value to the public from a new St. Law¬ 
rence, if Mr. Hoover, Mr. Barnes, and many other 
high authorities on this subject are correct, will be the 
creation of a permanent link in a navigation system 
capable of handling 200,000,000 tons of freight per 
navigation season. As soon as the Great Lakes dis¬ 
trict is completed to the same capacity as the St. 
Lawrence, there will thus be created the greatest inland 
navigation facility in the world, producing permanent 
distinct advantages to producers and consumers alike. 

Second, the saving of coal and labor. As to the 
value of 5,400,000 horse power that can be commercially 
developed from the St. Lawrence River on a load factor 


varying from 70 per cent in the winter to 80 per cent 
in the summer, 1,200,000 of this horse power would 
belong to the United States by treaty right, and 4,200,- 
000 to Canada by the same right. Inasmuch as Canada 
already has a superabundance of hydroelectric power 
in the vicinity of the St. Lawrence to supply her needs 
for decades to come, it is probable that at least a part 
of this power can be used in the United States until 
the Canadian markets require it. 

The statistics of the United States Government 
show that 5,400,000 horse power will, save more tVian 
54,000,000 tons of coal per annum. It is difficult to 
visualize numerals of this magnitude. Using fifty-ton 
coal cars as a basis, 54,000,000 tons of coal would make a 
railway train 9000 miles long, a distance heater than 
the diameter of the earth, and oVer three times the 
distance between New York and San Francisco. At 
the ordinary rate of coal transportation, 54,000,000 
tons of coal would make 1,080,000 carloads, 36,000 
engine hauls of 150 miles each, and require the use of 
5000 railway nien, to say nothing of the labor of 70,000 
men used to mine the coal, and 80,000 other employees 
who would automatically be released for other uses. 

Third, the saving to railroad property of the United 
States and Canada. A careful study of reliable statis¬ 
tics shows that every new hydroelectric horse power 
installed automatically releases something over $100 
worth of coal carrying railway property for other 
general uses. The substitution of 5,400,000 hydro-, 
electric horse power for coal generated power will 
relieve for other more useful purposes, $540,000,000^ 
of existing railway property in the United States and 
Canada, and thus relieve the investment field of the! 
need of furnishing this great sum for new railway: 
construction and equipment. 

Every well-informed person knows that for many: 
years in the past, the railways in the United States havei 
been handicapped in carrying out needed extensions 
of all kinds because of lack of funds, and that when 
our business revives, as we all hope it will some day, 
the railroads will be behind in capacity to handle freight. 
Any proposal that will relieve the demand upon rail¬ 
roads (and we of course furnish most of the coal Canada 
uses) is, as a matter of fact, a blessing to our railroad 
systems as a physical machine, and therefore, a blessing 
to the people themselves who in the last analysis really 
own the railroads. Some people seem to think that the 
president and board of directors own the railroads. 
The stockholders own the railroads. When the late 
James J. Hill died, he owned only 3 per cent of the 
stock of the Great Northern Railroad, if the news¬ 
papers can be believed. 

Fourth, the saving in power bills. The construction, 
and putting to work of 5,400,000 hydroelectric horse 
power will save power consumers in the United States 
and Canada at the rate of $35 per horse power per 
annum, or $189,000,()00 per annum, figuring pre-war 
coal costs which, of course, we all know will never 
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again be available. This great annual saving in power position of cheap navigation and cheap power will 
cost vdll be a tremendous aid to industry in both produce industrial prosperity on both sides of the line 
countries, that can not be secured in any other possible which will never be forced to respect, for any great 

length of time, any international boundary. This 
Fifth, the impetus to new industries by the placing prosperity will flow everywhere by the laws of good 
of St. Lawrence power in Eastern Ontario and Western sense and good economics, as the people are educated 
Quebec, New England, and New York, and also along up to where they can see the permanent value of genu- 
the 354-mile length of the Erie Canal, will create ine reciprocity. 

demands for labor and material of great benefit to the The foregoing six great values are in reality econo- 
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of navigation depth to water power, and water power 
will not have to 3 deld a fraction of a horse power to 
navigation. Surely any set of men who are seriously 
proposing this great Work, and who, with all of the 
resources of leadership, men, and money at their com¬ 
mand, will assume all the risks involved, and will 
bring about such a consummation in the public interest, 
deserve and will receive the full support of all of our 
good people. 

How St. Lawrence Benefits Should be Achieved 

The question is, how shall this need be supplied, 
and we are led at once into the age-old controversy of 
public versus private ownership. The advocates of 
both of these views are undoubtedly sincere. Twenty 
years ago before public service commissions had demon¬ 
strated their usefulness, too many corporations were 
guilty of the “public be damned” policy, and the public 
service commissions were, therefore, the normal result. 
Thanks to the good work accomplished by these public 
service commissions the controversy as between public 
and private ownership is, in liiy judgment, rapidly 
coming to a close. The war in a great way demon- 
‘strated to us the evils of government management in 
large affairs. Most of the intelligent people of the 
United States are now convinced that well regulated 
private corporations are the best for eveiybody, as 
iepposed to the inevitable inefficiency that has always 
been found in government management of business. 
The history of the Hydro-Electric Commission of On¬ 
tario, as it is today being sadly written, is final and 
convincing proof of the inability of governments to 
successfully handle great public utilities. 

In view of its influence on the whole St. Lawrence 
situation, I desire to call your attention very briefly 
to the unusual conditions which have developed in 
power production at Niagara Palls on the American 
side. You are aware that in the early nineties when 
Niagara power first began to take shape, progress in 
the art of turbine and generator design, together with 
the scarcity of a reachable market, compelled the use 
of only a fraction of the total head in the Niagara 
River. Plants using from 40 to 60 per cent of the total 
available head were accordingly installed. These 
fractional heads resulted in the proportionate inefficient 
use of the water, but it was a case then of inefficiency 
or nothing. The public everywhere properly acclaimed 
the courage of these early pioneers in going forth 
with these new enterprises at a time when so little 
was known as to what the ultimate destination would 
be. Hydroelectric engineering all over the world is 
greatly indebted to the early installations on both sides 
of the line at Niagara Falls for the experience thus ' 
made available in aid of the succeeding advances in 
hydroelectric engineering. Now, because of great 
increases in the demand for power, governmental 
authorities on both sides are requiring that the old 
diversions at fractional heads should be abandoned, 


and the water used at maximum efficiency. This 
requirement has called for the absorption by the new 
efficient plants of the great sums originally invested in 
the partia.1 h^d plants. This union of costs will result in 
making the present and future cost of generation at the 
busbars on the American side, between $17 and $19 
p^ horse power, according to the quantity and charac¬ 
ter of service rendered. On the Canadian side, when 
the Canadian power plants are compelled to abandon 
their existing fractional head plants, as they must 
eventually do in their own interest, their busbar costs 
will be in excess of $20 per horse power, when all of the 
charges are in. Any proposals to develop power from 
th^ St. Lawrence must take into consideration power 
prices at Niagara Falls, as to be financed by private 
capital they must be able to show that St. Lawrence 
energy compares favorably with Niagara Palls costs, 
failing in which the project would not attract invest¬ 
ment. 

The power costs just mentioned bring us now to the 
all-important question of what percentage of the total 
cost of the reconstruction of the St. Lawrence River 
should be charged to power, and what percentage 
should be charged to navigation. My figures show that 
according to present day costs of material and labor, 
and overflowed lands, this ratio should be approximately 
76 per cent charged to power, and 26 per cent charged 
to navigation. If more than 76 per cent is charged 
to power, the resulting costs will not enable us to com¬ 
pete with Niagara Palls, and thus finance the project. 
If less than 76 per cent is charged to power, the load 
on navigation would be more than the traffic can sen¬ 
sibly be^. If the 76-25 ratio is accomplished, it is 
my opinion that the final cost for energy at generating 
station busbars will be approximately $17 per horse 
power exclusive of federal and state taxes. This price 
of $17 will be guaranteed to the public in advance, and 
thus save the public from the punishment experienced 
in the past through overruns in construction costs. 

At a juncture when America is in sore need of every 
economy human ingenuity can devise, is it not most 
remarkable that we find ourselves, because of many 
changes in an art not yet forty years old, brought face 
to face with these unexpected possibilities from the 
St. Lawrence River? 

It is indeed notable that in a stretch of the St. 
Lawrence River, the average total drop of which is 
only a foot and seven-tenths to the mile, 6,400,000 
horse power can be built which can compete on a par 
with the greatest water power on the American con¬ 
tinent, if not in the world, 

^ We have heard much in recent years about the sav-- 
mgs which can be secured to the public by 
^eat superpower systems, at costs running into the 
hundreds of millions. These proposals read fairly 
w^, and are attractive to the imagination, and will 
I believe, some day be carried out but the raising of these 
hundreds of millions will be found extraordinarily 
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Pigs. 7, 8, 9 and 10 tell their own story. The Toronto Power Company 
plant is successful and the Canadian Niagara power plant is unsuccessful 
in handling ice because the Toronto Power Company plant takes its power 
waters at an angle of 90 degrees with the outside waters that carry the ice, 
and the attending fact that the average velocities toward the turbines su’e 
always less than the velocities carrying the ice. Ice always follows tlie 
higher velocity and can not be diverted from the tendency by booms .sot 
an appredalle angle from the natural general outside ice direction. Pig. 
10 shows the parallel positions of the submei-ged arches with respect to the 
ice laden outside waters in the Toronto Power Company plant (called 
Blectilcal Development Company on this drawing), and shows the sub¬ 
merged arches of the Canadian Niagara Power Company and their angular¬ 
ity with respect to the ice laden outside water. When the ice is called 
upon to hit such a submerged boom, as is the case with the Canadian Power 
Company intake, a sufficient amount of ice passes under the boom to cause 
the showing in Pig. 7. 


PiQ. 7 
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difficult. The superpower plans will need every big 
talking point which can honestly be brought to be^ 
upon the subject, and it is my opinion that no great 
aggregation of money can be secured for steam instal¬ 
lations and busbar trunk lines in these new superpower 
zones until the greater part of the available water power 


I should like now to give you some very distinct 
reasons why, in my opinion, the St. Lawrence River 
must eventually be reconstructed by private capital. 
My first reason is that governments cannot and private 
capital can purchase and direct the engineering and con¬ 
struction ability which will be required to reconstruct 



Kgs. 11 and 12 show the manner of handling 675.000 tons of ice per hour 
recommended by the Wooten-Bowden report. The reasons why ».Ma 
recomm^ded plan woTdd fail are set forth on these drawings. In ww'on of 
ice movement over 60 per cent of Uie 1,768,000 horse power would have to 
bo shut down imtil the ice movement was completed. This shut-down would 
vary from one day to fifteen days which would be fatal for general power 
distribution, but wotild not of course be so serious If the current were used 
locally for'chemlstry. 


Pia. 12 



is developed and available as the vertebrae for the 
superpower zones. Engineers and financiers are not 
going to assume the responsibilities incident to hun¬ 
dreds of millions in trunk transmission lines and great 
centra,! stations until the water power competition and 
capacities are known and ready to become properly 
-.the foundation for the big project. 


the St. Lawrence. The engineering and construction 
ability required for the St. Lawrence work is far greater 
than that required for any previous construction in 
the history of engineering. Cofferdams of unprece¬ 
dented size must be constructed on river beds when 
more than 200,000 cu. ft. per sec. are flowing, and this 
quantity of water alone is about five times the maxi- 













PiQ. 13 

This shows provisions in the Wooten-Bowden recommendations thg- fc are more it. 

Pig. a. The cp«,„ he« propohhi h.«rr«h«oh (h, eveh h gree«r pe-eeniege oL 


least four winter seasons for each unit of development. 
The loss of interest during construction and loading 
periods will call for unusual progress during the eight 
or nine months of construction weather. While the 
Panama Canal cost around $300,000,000 (about twice 
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Pig. 14—^oposed Installation at Foot op Lachine 
Kapids Recommended by Wooten-Bowden Report 

Capacity, 787.000 h. p. 

percentage of this plant (not exceeding 16 per cent! could 
be^perated when Laie Ontario and the St. LawreSuve? iceTio^ 

the official original estimate), this great cost was 
represe^ed by work which was extraordinarily easy 
of constotion; it was merely a matter of quantity. 
On the St. l^wrence we have engineering difficulties to 
which only the tubes under the East and North Rivers 


structing the Pennsylvania Railroad tubes into Man¬ 
hattan Island and Long Island, and yet I prophesy 
that when the history of the construction of the St. 
Lawrence work is written, the consensus of all engineer¬ 
ing opinion will be that the St. Lawrence situation 
presented far more difficult problems than were en¬ 
countered in the Pennsylvania tubes which I have just 
mentioned, but would anybody have the temerity to 
sug^st that any government on earth could have 
carn^ out the tube construction as it was carried out 
^ Alfred Noble and his assistants? 

The next reason why no government could ever carry 
out successfully the St. Lawrence work, is the fact 
tnat no human direction of day labor has ever been 
awe to cope with governmental red tape, and make 
government employees really work. It may be claimed 
oy government ownership advocates that the govern- 
contract the St. Lawrence work to regular 
conteactors. My answer to this suggestion is that 
ihT f ®o?^ctors whose experience would justify 
fiirfp character and magni- 

claini - ® of the Panama Canal proves this 

fpll knows that thc contractors 

aWn A * • 1^3'iiaina Canal was carried out by 

walks of life, 

but Wa General Goethals; 

stomur^tfSt. Lawrence are 
of conq+nf+t Panama, the Panama method 

of construction would fail on the St. Lawrence. 

Lawef ^ why the power side of the St. 

1 . » 
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of the generating stations on the St. Lawrence, there and of the urgency of our need of these resources, 
must be constructed vast distributing systems, by The St. Lawrence River and its Great Lakes basin have 
private capital, for the use of the energy when it is been under active official study and survey for over 
ready for delivery. The private capital for these one hundred years, with the result that no other region 
distributing systems will not, in my judgment, be found of our Continent is so fully covered by general en^neer- 





Fig. 15 —Bird’s-Eye View op the Cat Island Plant fob Installed Capacity op 1,200,000 Horse Power 
T his view is a true perspective from the Canadian shore made from a complete set of borings in the bed of the river, from a complete sot of 
mechanical drawings and from a complete set of topographical maps costing altogether in excess of $200,000. 


willing to undertake the financing of distributing 
systems that are to receive their current at some un¬ 
known time when government agencies could complete 
the work, if they could complete it at all. If the St. 
Lawrence power development is made by private capital 
it will be entirely practical and feasible for distributing 
companies to make private contracts with generating 
stations, which contracts, being approved by the public 
service commissions, and enforcible by law, will there¬ 
fore be proper foundation for distributing system finan¬ 
cing. If governments should undertake the construc¬ 
tion of the power work in the St. Lawrence, the only 
way distributing companies could operate would be 
to wait some indefinite time until the power plants were 
completed, and such a wait would entail, of course, 
vast losses of interest. 

As to building the locks, this work will have to be 
in the hands of private management, because the very 
nature of the work would prohibit the use of two 
organizations trying to manipulate heavy construction 
at the same time and place. While the locks and their 
appurtenant works will have to be paid for and operated 
by the governments, their construction by the organi¬ 
zation which builds the power works can be arranged 
for on terms advantageous to the governments. 

I have briefly enumerated a few of the major benefits 
that will result from a reconstruction of the St. Law¬ 
rence River. We are all in accord as to the value to 
the public of this greatest of our undeveloped resources. 


ing reports. Of course we could go on discussing and 
reporting on this subject for another hundred years. 
What we need now is to begin physical work as soon as 



Fig. 16 


Closo-up perspective drawing showing two of the eighte^ feet deep 
control gates, their gate-house superstructure and its connection to the 
downstream end of either the Canadian or the American power house. 

the best plans can be adopted. The outstanding need 
in American industry today is relief from present 
excessive federal taxation. Until this relief is felt the 
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must stfer. To hope ftat the Ped^" 

'®” “PPly for many years to come, the 
hundreds rf millions needed for this enterprise as a 
governmental measure, even if its feasibility as such 

^d unable, and what of Canada and her half of 

9^^^ Canada has 

^^,000 splendid people who are today struggling 

S 1*’" per Spill 

ebt, mcurr^ throu^ her wonderful loyalty to the 

motter country. Her casualties were 800 per cent per 

or- Canada is toda^t^^g 
h an annual deficit of more than $60 000 000 in 

owned and operated lailroX’sheTuS 
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^ other 

problen^ of a financial and social character all nf 
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tto« Ca^an knows that CaLdf 

on her share of the cost of the new St. Lawrence as a 

governmental venture for decades to come. 
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No, the government ownership program is not the 
way forward. The way forward is through encouraging 
private capital, properly regulated, to take up the 
rebuilding of the St. Lawrence along the lines the 
Federal Congress and the State of New York have laid 
out for private capital after more than ten years of 
continuous study of the navigation and power questions 
as applied to our navigable streams. I am of the 
opinion that the Federal and State Water Power laws 
provide the safest and most expeditious plan of pro- 


struction when licenses are issued, then we will safely and 
speedily bid good-by to the “talk” zone, and go hope¬ 
fully and confidently forward into the “work” zone of 
this great endeavor. No other plan, it seems to me, will 
ever get us anjrwhere for years and years to come, 
and if the plan I have recommended is safe and sane, 
why don't we get together, and pull together, and 
always pull in the same direction? 

In conclusion I desire to thank you heartily for the 
close attention you have given this very brief address 



Fig. 19— Cross-Section Through the Main Dam Showing Ice Breakers 10 Feet Thick Spaced 60 Feet on Centers 
N ote that the large cakes of field Ice approaching these Ice breakers will tions of the same process until all structures are safe. The plans hero 
be forced to ride up the sloping noses of the Ice breakers In the usual way recommended will enable such a control of the St. Lawrence Ice through the 

and thus be broken Into fragments for passage through the open channels use of stored water from Lake Ontario as will also guarantee the Oity of 

18 feet deep immediately below the breakers, and then safely over the Montreal complete Immunity flrom the hreguent Ice troubles that have 
spillway to the pool below, from which pool the Ice will be cleared by repeti- occurred in the past. 


cedure for the achievement of the new St. Lawrence. 
In these laws, the public interest is most fully pro¬ 
tected. They give private initiative the fullest com¬ 
petitive opportunity, and thus provide maximum 
efficiency. If the Commissions, Federal and State, 
will issue the necessary St. Lawrence, permits, and if 
Canada does her part, as I am sure she will, and finally 
and most important, if Canada and the United States 
win provide at once a high-grade permanent commission 
of engineers to approve the plans that are agreed upon 
under the operation of the permits, and to supervise con- 


oii what I know you will agree is a subject that will be 
in the minds of all of us for many years to come. I 
will have no pride of opinion bn this subject as and 
when better views are advanced. The St. Lawrence 
enterprise is too important in its wide influence upon 
millions of our people to allow any mistake to be made. 
Its early consummation requires only the elimination 
of a small amount of public and private misinfonn- 
ation regarding it, and I predict this elimination 
will be accomplished much sooner than most people 
think. 






































The Sl Lawrence Project 

BY H. I. HARRIMAN 

of Chase & Harriman, Inc., Boston. Mass. 

T he great channels of trade in North America run the Canadian Government has undertaken the con- 
east and west. The great river systems of the struction of an enlarged Welland Canal around Niagara 
continent run north and south. There is, however. Falls at the cost of about $80,000,000. This canal 
one striking exception to this general rule, where the will, when completed, accommodate the largest lake 
course of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence breaks vessel, having a capacity of approximately 15,000 
through the Appalachian Range, and forms a contin- dead-weight tons, or 500,000 bushels of grain. The 
uous* waterway, 2000 miles in length, from the center locks of the canal will be 800 feet by 80 feet by 30 feet, 
of the continent to the Atlantic Ocean. Much of this The canal will initially be dredged to a depth of 25 feet, 
water course is now open to navigation and the Ameri- but can at any time be deepened to the full 30 feet 
can Great Lakes have within the last twenty years permitted by the locks. Work on the enlarged Welland 
witnessed the most remarkable maritime developments Canal has made considerable progress, and the 
of any section in the world. The Lakes extend ap- should be ready for use during the year 1925. 
proximately 1000 miles from Duluth or Chicago to The Welland Canal will, however, be of little use 
Buffalo through the very heart of America; and with- until the St. Lawrence River is made navigable to 
in the last two decades there has grown up on these the sea. Accordingly it is proposed to drown out the 
Lakes a traffic whose tonnage exceeds that of the upper rapids of the St. Lawrence by means of a large 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea combined; indeed dam with locks, erected near Cornwall, and to paral- 
the movement of vessels through the locks between lei the two lower rapids with two canals and their 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron is twice the combined locks, the canals aggregating about 33 miles in length, 
movement of vessels through the Suez and Panama By means of these structures a 25-foot navigable 
Canals, and more tonnage passes Detroit in nine waterway will be created from Lake Ontario to the 
months than clears from New York or Liverpool in a sea. The locks of this project are to have a depth of 
year. Along or near these Great Lakes lives approxi- 30 feet over the sills so‘that by additional dredging in 
mately forty per cent of the population of the United the canals a continuous depth of 30 feet can be estab- 
States. Not only are the shores of the Lakes thickly lished. When this project is carried through, the 
populated, but the territory contiguous to them is largest lake vessels, some of which carry as much as 
rich in agriculture and in mineral products. Wheat, 14,000 tons dead weight, can proceed to tidewater 
grain, livestock, iron, coal and copper are among the at either Montreal, Quebec or Halifax, where transfers 
great inheritance of this rich fertile region of our of freight can be made to ocean vessels. It will also 
country. This region has also become a great manu- be possible for any ocean vessels drawing not more 
facturing center. Flour, foodstuffs, packing products, than 25 feet, and ultimately 30 feet, to enter the Great 
automobiles, rails and' other heavy steel products. Lakes. More than 200,000,000 tons of freight now 
and many other articles of commerce are produced'in move each year east and west between the territory 
this region; and these articles, as well as the products contiguous to the Great Lakes and the Atlantic sea- 
of the soil and the mines, flow eastward over the waters board. Much of this traffic always will be carried 
of the Great Lakes until the port of Buffalo is reached, by the railroads of the country, but. when the St. 
where they must be transferred to the rails, and move Lawrence Project is completed a material portion 
the last 500 miles of their journey to the seaboard of this hugh volume of traffic will undoubtedly seek 
by car rather than by boat. the water channel. This is conclusively proved by 

Between the eastern end of Lake Erie and sea level the tremendous growth of traffic upon the Great 
in the St. Lawrence River, a distance of 400 mil^, Lakes, which now exceeds 100,000,000 tons annually, 
there are two natural obstacles which prevent navi- The opponents of the St. Lawrence Project have 
gation. first, the falls of the Niagara River; and laid much stress upon the fact tibat the present channels 
second, the rapids of the St. Lawrence. There have and ports of the Great Lakes will accommodate only 
for many years been shallow canals and locks around vessels with a draft of twenty feet or less; and that for 
both of these obstacles, but they have accommodated that reason large ocean ve^els cannot ply the Great 
vessels of such-small size as to be of practically no Lakes until huge additional expenditures have been 
value to commerce. In view of all these iacts, it is made upon their channels and harbors. The argument 
not surprising that the people of the Middle West seems immaterial. As previously stated, all types of 
living near the Lakes are asking that these obstacles lake vessels can proceed to tidewater and there dis- 
to commerce be removed, and that the ships of the charge their cargoes into ocean-going vessels, and 
Gr^t Lakes be permitted to pass freely around Niagara there will be but one transfer and no rail haul, i^tead 
and down the St. Lawrence to the ocean. Already of two transfers and a rail haul as at present. If, how- 
Address delivered at the Spring Convention of the A, I. E. E.^ ©'^er, there is a demand for through traffic between 

Chicago, III, April M, 19U. lake ports and foreign countries, it is entirely feasible 
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to construct ocean-going vessels of 8000-10,000—or 
even 12,000 tons burden of present lake draft. Such 
vessels of 10,000 tons burden are now in use canying 
ore between Cuban ports and the Chesapeake Bay; 
and if the St. Lawrence Project is carried to completion, 
there is no question that our maritime engineers, who 
have so successfully designed vessels for the lake trade 
can also design a vessel of any desired size to ply between 
lake ports and ocean ports as they now exist. 

The opponents of the Project have also based their 
opposition upon the alleged dangers of narrow and 
tortuous channels, of fogs and ice, and of seven-month 
limitation upon the use of the Waterway. The St. 
Lawrence River will be made navigable by the con¬ 
struction of a large dam at the lower end of the Inter¬ 
national Section, and by two canals around the two 
sections of rapids that lie entirely within Canada. 
In the entire length of the St. Lawrence there will be 
but nine locks and thirty-three miles of canal navi¬ 
gation. For the balance of the distance navigation 
will be through a river as wide as the Hudson at New 
York City; and the entire delay incident to canal 
navigation in the St. Lawrence and in the Welland 
Canal will be less than the time required by an ordi¬ 
nary freighter to travel 200 miles. Fogs exist in the 
lower St. Lawrence; but the hydro-graphic charts of 
the Federal Government indicate that the fog belt 
between Montreal and Liverpool is of less extent than 
between New Y 9 rk and the same port. Fogs and ice 
have not prevented Montreal from becoming the 
second port of export in North America; nor has the 
closure during the winter season stopped navigation 
upon the Great Lakes or prevented the construction 
of the Erie Canal. 

For these reasons I believe that with the opening 
of the St. Lawrence to navigation the Middle West 
will have a usable water route to tidewater over 
which freight can be sent at much less expense than 
over all-rail, or water-rail, routes now in existence. 

1 further believe that the existence of such a water 
route will affect not only jihe rates of the grain and 
other freight which actually use it, but the whole rail 
rate structure between the Middle West and the 
Atlantic seaboard. This has certainly been the effect 
of the Panama Canal upon rail rates between Atlantic 
and Pacific ports. 

The extent of the saving arising from water trans¬ 
portation cannot be definitely prophesied, but reason¬ 
ably accurate conclusions can be drawn from existing 
rates. At present a bushel of wheat is carried from 
either Chicago or Duluth, 1000 miles to Buffalo, for 

2 cents or less; and on the same mileage basis, with 
due allowance for delays in canals and locks 3 or 314 
cents would be a fair rate to Montreal. The lowest 
rate at which grain can now be carried from the W^t 
to tidewate?;4s 2 to Buffalo, and 12 cents from 
Buffalo to New ^prk or. Boston—a total of 14 cents. 
This shows a saving to tidewater of at least 10 cents 
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per bushel tria the St. Lawrence route; and as 
New York and Montreal are equally distant from 
Liverpool, it would mean an equal saving on the 
through rate. What holds true of grain will also hold 
true of many other western products destined for 
European ports. 

I also believe the St. Lawrence route will favorably 
affect the transportation costs between the Middle 
West and the Atlantic Coast ports. The rail rate 
for the entire country is now approximately 12.1 mills 
per ton-mile. If coal is excluded this average rate 
rises to 16 mills. Water rates on the Great Lakes 
average less than 1 mill per ton-mile; and on the ocean 
vary according to the class of freight from 1 to 3 mills. 
Probably 2 mills per ton-mile is a fair water rate to 
compare with an average rail rate of 15 mills. 

From Chicago to Boston the rail distance is 1034 
miles as against 2682 by water. From Duluth the 
relative distances are 1513 as against 2775; and taking 
into account relative rail and water rates and relative 
distances, it would seem that a ton of freight is now 
hauled by rail from Chicago to Boston for $15.51, 
as against an estimated charge of $5.36 by the water 
route. The corresponding rail rate for Duluth' is 
$22.70 as against an estimated cost of $5.55 by water. 

Figures based on averages may not be exact, but 
they do indicate tendencies; and they certainly give 
assurances that freight can be carried from the Middle 
West to Atlantic ports by water much cheaper than 
by rail. 

It is a well recognized economic principle that the 
price of any commodity in universal use is determined 
by the price at which the surplus of that product must 
be sold. The surplus grain of the world is sold in 
Liverpool. To this market is shipped the surplus 
grain from the United States, Canada, Argentine, 
Russia, and Australia; and there in competition the 
world price of grain is established, this price governing 
not only the grain sold in the Liverpool market but 
the grain sold in the producing countries. The price 
in the producing country is therefore the world price 
set in the Liverpool market less the cost of transporta¬ 
tion between the farm and the English Channel; and 
the American, fanner receives each year for his grain 
the Liverpool price less the freight to Liverpool. If 
therefore, it is possible to reduce the freight charge 
by 10 cents per bushel, the fanner will receive 10 cents 
per bushel more for his entire crop. This would mean 
over $360,006,000 per year to the farmers of the 
country. Every other ^ain producing region of the 
world which has a surplus lies within 250 miles of 
navigation. Our grain region lies from 1000 to 1200 
miles from the coast; and this great handicap upon our 
western farmers is the great reason for their insistence 
to (use the words of the President) that “the salted 
and imsalted seas be connected by a suitable channel.” 

. By act of the American and Canadian Governments, 
a Joint Commission of the two nations has been in- 
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vestigating the feasibility and cost of the project. 
This Commission has recently submitted its report 
to the two Governments, and its findings are that the 
project is feasible, desirable, and reasonable in cost. 
The estimates of cost were made by Government 
engineers of the two nations after an examination 
extending over a year’s period. These engineers 
estimate the cost of the entire project at $252,000,000, 
this estimate including the cost of producing 1,464,000 
horse power of continuous energy. The figures were 
based upon 1920 costs—as an example, concrete is 
estimated at $12.00 per yard. It is further the express 
belief of the engineers that the figures of cost are 
conservative and that due allowance has been made 
for the inevitable contingencies of a project of this 
size. 

Mr. Hugh Cooper, an eminent hydraulic engineer, 
who has made extensive studies of the St. Lawrence 
River, believes that the plan proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment engineers is impracticable, that their estimates 
of cost are inadequate, and that their scheme is waste¬ 
ful of the potential energy of the stream. Cooper 
proposes a different plan which, at a cost of about 
$300,000,000 for the International section, will make 
that section navigable and develop about 2,400,000 
horse power. To this $300,000,000 must be added 
about $100,000,000 for the canals around the lower 
rapids, in order to make the entire river navigable. 
The total cost of his project is therefore approximately 
$400,000,000 as against $262,000,000 for the plan of 
the Government engineers. 

The criticisms of Mr. Cooper should be given most 
careful consideration in the preparation of the final 
plans. In my opinion, however, the vital fact is that 
both the Government engineers and Mr. Cooper agree 
that it is entirely feasible to improve and make navi¬ 
gable the St. Lawrence River, and to develop as an 
adjunct thereto a huge block of reliable electric energy; 
and while Cooper’s estimates are higher than the 
estimates of the Government engineers, yet the amount 
of power which he wdll develop is far greater and there 
is really very little difference in the cost of a horse 
power as developed by one or the other plan. 

The value of the power which will be produced on 
the International section wall largely offset the annual 
cost of the project. Based upon a cost of $262,000,000 
the interest charges, sinking fund requirements, and 
operating expenses of the project, if carried through 
by the Government, should not exceed $17,000,000 
per annum. If the entire annual cost of the project 
is charged against the power development (and I do 
not advocate this) it mems an annual switchboard 
cost of ^m $11.00 to $12.00 per horse power. ' This 
is eqiiiyalent to a kilowatt hour cost of from 2 to 4 
imUs depending upon the load factor at Mich the 
ener^ is taken. To this smtchbdard charge must be 
added the transmission costs from the St. Lawrence 
River to the great markets of New England and New 
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York; but after making such allowance it is certain 
that, according to either plan, energy can be laid down 
at great central substations in New England and New 
York at well under 10 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

I do not feel that the entire cost of the project should 
be charged against power. The figures cited are how¬ 
ever based upon the entire charge of the project being 
carried by the power developed; but it may well be 
argued that navigation should pay a portion of the 
cost, thus enabling power to be sold at lower rates 
than above indicated. I,, however, wish to point out 
that the market is ample to absorb all of the power 
which can be generated; and that the energy will be 
exceedingly cheap even if power carries all of the 
charges. Within a reasonable time after the St. 
Lawrence is open to navigation, it can be made a self- 
supporting project, and would be well warranted 
merely as a plan for the development of energy. 

The Western proponents of the Great Lakes project 
have assumed that the project would be carried through 
in its entirety by the Governments of the two nations, 
and I have thus far discussed the proposition from that 
standpoint. A statement, has however, recently been 
made by gentlemen connected with large financial 
interests that a group of American financiers are pre¬ 
pared to construct two dams along the International 
section which would develop nearly 2,000,000 h. p., 
and whose construction would also drown out the 
rapids of the international section of the river and 
by the construction of locks in the two dams (to be 
paid for by the two Governments) make the river 
navigable from Lake Ontario to Lake St. Francis. 

If such an arrangement can be worked out, it should 
be given most careful consideration, as the task left 
to the two governments would be merely the con¬ 
struction of the lower canals with their locks. Under 
such a plan the government expenditures would 
probably be less than $100,000,000. Furthermore, 
it would remove the governments from any con¬ 
nection with the development of hydroelectric energy 
and leave that business to private enterprise,—a most 
desirable outcome, if feasible. 

My own feeling is that the two great features of 
the project—continuous navigation from the Great 
Lakes to the sea, and cheap hydroelectric power— 
must both be carried out. No plan must be adopted 
which gives one without the other, or which delays 
one at the expense of the other. With these funda¬ 
mental facts in view the more that can be done by 
private enterprise and the less by the two Govern¬ 
ments, the better it is. 

Some opponents of the project claim that it will 
work gr^t injury^ to the railroads of the country, and 
tend to increase existing freight rates. Such opponents 
fail to take into account the tremendous growth of the 
traffic of the nation. In 1890 the railroad tonnage of 
the country amounted to 79,000,000,000 ton-miles; 
in 1900 it had risen to 141,000,000,000 ton-miles; by 
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1905 it had increased to 187,000,000,000; and in 1921 
exceeded 448,000,000,000 ton-miles. This shows a 
steady increase of approximately 100% in each decade; 
and would indicate a tonnage of 800,000,000,000 ton- 
miles by the time the St. Lawrence project becomes an 
actuality. I remember the frightful congestion of 
traffic in 1918, and am appalled at considering the expen¬ 
ditures which must he made to handle the inevitable 
traffic of 1930. At present the population tributary 
to the Great Lakes is 40,000,000. Twenty-five years 
from now it may well be 76,000,000; and the require¬ 
ments of the growing traffic of the country, and of 
its growing population will demand the use of every 
possible avenue of transportation. I therefore feel 
that the development of water transportation from 
the center of the continent to seaboard will be of 
immense advantage to the railroads, greatly reducing 
the investments they must make, and enabling their 
existing rails to be used for local and high-class tonnage. 
The following quotations from a recent address of 
Mr. Elisha Lee, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, are of great interest. He says: 

Traffic on our American railroads measured in ton-miles 
doubles about once in a decade. This rate of increase has been 
maintained for at least two generations with surprising regularity, 
despite the varying cycles of booms, panics and depressions 
through which the country has passed meanwhile. 

The next time our country has a real revival of business we 
shall in all probability be confronted with the most severe 
congestion of raihroad traffic, and the greatest inadequacy of 
railroad facilities, ever experienced in our history. When that 
happens rates will be lost sight of. Every one will be clamoring 
for service. Nothing could more quickly check a wave of pros¬ 
perity than the inability of our railroad facilities to handle the 
traffic which good times will create. 

I am firmly convinced that we face such a condition with 
almost absolute certainty in the not remote future. 

One more objection remains to be considered, namely; 
the sentimental objection of the investment of American 
money in Canadian territory. In this connection, 
however, it should be remembered that by treaty the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence for their entire 
length are open to the equal use of the nationals of 
both countries. Since the war of 1812 the lakes and 
the river have been recognized as the joint artery of 
the two governments. Our use of the St. Lawrence 
because of our greater population, and industry, will 
greatly exceed the use of Canada; and there is certainly 
no sound reason why we should not bear our proportion 
of the expense irrespective of its location. It should 
be noted further that each nation is to pay the entire 
expense of its own power developments; and that 
expenses are shared only as they refer to navigation. 
Canada owns the Grand Trunk Railroad, and thus has 
an investment in the United States of over $200,000,000 
and if Cmiada has not hestitated to invest in railroads 
partially within the United States, certainly we should 
not hesitate to invest in a joint waterway more benefi¬ 
cial to us Uian to our neighbor. If the United States 
and Canada jointly develop this great route of trade. 


it will tend to cement the ties of industrial and political 
friendship which have existed between the two countries 
for over a century. 

Thus far I have considered the St. Lawrence Project 
from its effect upon the nation as a whole; and my 
conclusions are that it will greatly benefit the commerce 
and industry of the country. 

Let us turn now to the consideration of the immediate 
effect of the project upon our own state and upon the 
Port of Boston. Commercially, it will give us a direct 
water route between the Middle West and oiu' own 
ports. It will also bring lake traffic to the terminals 
of our New England railroads at Ogdensburg and 
Montreal, and thus reduce the distance to lake navi¬ 
gation from 500 miles at Buffalo to 250 miles at the 
St. Lawrence. Our traffic will also be free from the 
crowded gateways at Albany and Buffalo; and our 
own railroads through their own or affiliated boat lines 
will reach all of the great ports of the West. The 
existence of such a route will also help us to maintain 
our present differential rates which have been so great 
an asset to New England’s industries. Finally, it 
will give us a definite and compelling reason for the 
abolition of the rail differential which now exists in 
favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

The project will also give to New England a supply 
of cheap energy nearly sufficient to operate its rail¬ 
roads, its utilities, and its industries. Previously in 
this report we have discussed the cost of power generated 
on the St. Lawrence. Suffice it to repeat at this 
time that power can be generated on the St. Lawrence 
and transmitted throughout New England at a cost 
less than the cost of power made by coal at the mouth 
of the mine in Pennsylvania. Not least among the 
advantages of the hydroelectric power of the St. 
Lawrence is the fact that it will tend to grow cheaper 
with increased use, whereas power generated by coal 
is bound to increase in cost with the growing scarcity 
of fuel. Finally, our power supply will be free from the 
embargo and the delay at the crowded railroad gate¬ 
way. The industry of New England needs for its 
continued maintenance and prosperity efficient and 
cheap transportation and low-priced power. Both 
of these will be supplied when the St. Lawrence is 
open to navigation and its power made available for use. 

New Engla,nd’s chief argument against the opening 
of the St. Lawrence has been its fear that the foreign 
commerce of the Port of Boston would be seriously 
affected. This objection is worthy of every considera¬ 
tion. No positive prediction can be made as to the 
beneficial or harmful effect on Boston’s foreign com¬ 
merce. The arguments which have been presented 
show great possibilities for good as well as harm. 
Boston’s foreign commerce has for the last twenty 
years steadily declined, until it has reached the lowest 
point in its ffistory, This has been due largely to the 
operation of the rail differentials in favor of South 
Atlantic Ports, which have diverted from Boston the 
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grain and other heavy commodities required in a 
properly balanced cargo. Last j^ear B oston’s exports of 
grain were only about 4,000,000 bushels out of a total 
of 300,000,000 for the entire country and Canada. 
If the St. Lawrence route is opened, much grain will 
be brought to river ports in lake vessels and stored 
in elevators for export purposes. Much of this grain 
will go abroad directly by water from Montreal; but 
it is also true that much of the stored gi*ain will come 
to Boston and Portland, particularly during the live 
months when the St. Lawrence is closed, and thu.s fur- 
f urnish Bo^ston the bulk cargo whicli her foreign commerce 
requires. It must also be of groat advantage to New 
England ports to have the tonnage of the Great Lakes 
brought within 250 miles of its ports and in direct 
touch with its own rail heads on the Bt,. Ijawrence; 
and New England’s railroads whose interests are identi¬ 
cal with the interests of the Port of Boston, witl have 
every incentive to make rates which will bring the 
lake commerce to Boston. Mr. A. IT. Ritter, of the 
Department, of (’cnnmercc, has very clearly brought, 
out the fact that Boston has a large inbound commerce, 
and is particularly in need of export products, in order 
that ships may have both inward and outward cargoes. 
He also points out that Mont;reid has very Httki in¬ 
bound commerce, and that; a ves.sel could better afford 
to come loaded to Bos1;on and pay the rail haul from 
Ogdensburg or Montreal to Boston for export cargoes, 
rather than to go to Mont;real empty and etfcK^t t he 
saving of the rail haul. 

It should also he reniemher(?d that; the value of any 
port is measured by its .service to domestic as wc‘ll as 
foreign commerce, and no one can doubt that a large 
amount of domestic commerce will flow by water 
from the Port of Boston to the ports of the Great 
Lakes, While, therefore, there is a po.ssibiIity that 
some of the commerce of the West now flowing thnmgh 
New York and Boston will flow directly to Europe via 
the St. Lawrence, yet, so far as Boston is concerned, 
there is every probability that through this route 
she will gain the bulk cargo, at least during the winter 
season, which her foreign commerce now lacks. 

Various other local objections have been rai.sed. 
For instance, Montreal feans that freight will pas.s by 
it and that it will become a way-.station on the St. 
Lawrence. Portland Is apprehensive lest it lo.se some 
of the grain which the Grand Trunk now ship.s through 
that harbor when the St. Lawrence is clo.sed. Buffalo 
fears that it will lose the transfer charges now paid at 
that port; and New York State fears that the Erie 
Canal will receive less traffle. 

All of these local objections must be given due 
consideration. I think, however, ij; can be a.ssumed 
that no local consideration should stand in the way of 
a great economic development which will benefit 
much of the country; and Montreal, Portland, Buffalo, 
or New York cannot permanently expect to receive 
a toll for their individual benefit that increases the 


cost of moving the exports or imports of the world 
to and from the We.st, or that denies to New England 
a much needed .supply of cheap power. The weavers 
of Lancashire objected to the inti’oducticm of the 
power loom because they feared it would <l(»prive them 
of their livelihood, but the power loom made Man¬ 
chester. So these local los.st‘s will he more than made 
up by re.sulting benefits whi(;h cannot imw hc‘ foreseen. 

In my opinion, New England and New York have 
more to gain from this project, than tweii tin* States of 
the West which are now .soaef ively su|>porf ing it. When 
men like President Harding and Secretary Ihjover 
advocate this project as one of the grinttest constructive 
engineering projects of this generation, and stty it U a 
development e(iual in it.s importance to the* Sue/, or 
Panama Canals, all must admit that if is gr^ut 
national, as well as local significance. 

The people living in the regimi of the Great l.aki,*s 
are in the same position as the {e'oph* residing along the 
shores of the M(‘tJiterram*an \vi)nld he if the Straits 
of Gibraltar were closed, or f h«' naf ion.s bordering upon 
the Black Sea if the l)iinlanelh‘s wt‘r<‘ tiRsf rneted by 
imi)assahle rapids. 

At present the great demand for the intpnjvi'inent 
of the St. l^avvrc‘iu*e comes from the inerchanl, the 
manufacturer, and the farmer of tiie Midelle West 
and the Northwest, anti frt)m (Canada, who demand 
that the trafl’n* of tin* Great l,:ike.s have <Hrt*t't acce.s.s 
to the .sea; but whtni the eiti'/en.s of N4‘vv England and 
New York appiTciute what the project really iii<*ans to 
their industrks and to Idieir railroads, they will he 
equally insistent that; the St. Lawrence be opened to 
world (!ommerce and its power ma<le avaiUibh* for the 
u.se of mankind. 

I cannot better close than by quoting the words 
of itaident Harding in his addrt‘ss tf> tiie Kationtd 
Agricultural conference held in Wtishington on .lanutirv 
23d. He said: 

I have Hpulcitji i)f lie* ail\UhlMurn}M* t'ujuvK 
of its <uisy to thr w*a, tin* j’hfapoHt aoii t 

tion fmnlity. In our own ciumlry in pnwifiitt'U oiim of iho world'H 
mo.st attractive o])portuiiitic.sforo.\ior)Huut of the ffcjiwiiyM nittiiv 
hujulml inilc-s inlaml. TJtc heart of the ooiittncnl. with its 
vast rc.sourctvs i» both agrifuilturc aiiti inUiihtry. woiilil tm 
brought in communication with all the* occati rimte>« by the 
o.xccutioii of tluj 3t. Lawiimco waterway project. To efudile 
tKican-Koing vtmsclH to havti acccKa to «tU the ports ««f the 
LakcH would hav(f a moHt .stimulating effect upon the tteiustriid 
lift) of the cf)ntinoiit's interior, 'riie feaHibility of the project 
is unquestioned, and its cost, eompjircd with some other great 
engineering works would he .mnuil. Disorgani/e):! and jirontrate, 
the nations of eontral Europe are even now setting fludr hand.s 
to the development r»f a great eoitlineiital wat»‘rway. which, 
eonneeiing the Rhino ami Daniflat, will bring wafer traiistsirta* 
tion from the Blank to the North Hen, from Mfsliterraiicaii to 
J3altin. If nationalist prejudiee.H and tssmomit* diilieiitties can 
1)0 overcome by Europe, they eerUiinly should not la* formida* 
bio obstacles to an achievenient., less exiauisive, and tdvitig 
promise of yet greater advantages to tlm jawples of North 
America. Not only would tho cost of tratt«i»»rt«tion Ik* greatly 
reduced, but a vast population would Im brought overnight into 
immediatf) touch with the markets of tho entire world. 
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BY S. WALLACE DEMPSEY 

House of RepresentativeSt Washington, D. C. Chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 


T he question as to whether the United States shall 
help Canada defray the expense of improving t le 
St. Lawrence river, as Mr. Cooper said, is a great 
question. It is one that involves an enormous amount 
of money and it would take, the engin^rs estimate, at 
least ten years to do the work. So we should know well 
before we begin what the problem is, what it promises, 
how it compares with other things. It is a great trans¬ 
portation problem. Primarily at the base of it is the 
question of transportation. Water power is purely 
incidental. 

I am to talk to you as to how this question presents 
itself from the standpoint of the United States. Well, 
we are just at the end of a great war. For the first 
time in the history of the county we are groaning under 
the burden of an enormous debt. Every question of 
Government activity has to be met from that angle 
and I am going to illustrate it to you. ,The city of 
Chicago has furnished a very able man as the first 
director of the budget. General Dawes,—a man of 
action, a man of brains. When he provided in the 
first budget that was ever presented to a Congress of 
the United States for the expenditure for all our rivers 
and harbors, how much do you think he estimated? 
We have been talking about one half a billion or 
600,000,000 dollars as the cost of the development in 
the international section of the St. Lawrence. And 
on the 50 per cent basis, one half of that would be 
250,000,000 dollars. But it is not the 50 per cent basis 
at all, that is proposed by the Joint Commission 
organized by Canada and the United States to study 
and report on the St. Lawrence route and what we are 
considering today is what the joint Commission recom¬ 
mends. They have been asked to investigate and to 
report upon this subject and we are proposing to act 
on their report. They do not propose that the United 
States shall bear one half of the expense of this great 
undertaking. They say that the disproportion in 
wealth, in population, in commerce, between the 
United States and Canada shall disappear, that we 
shall bear^—the two countries shall bear,—^that expense 
in proportion to population, wealth and commerce, 
and that means, as you all know, that the United 
States shall bear nine-tenths of the cost. And we 
don’t stop there. A great canal has already been dug, 
the Welland Canal. It is practically completed. Its 
expense has b^en borne by the Dominion of Canada and 
this Joint Commission proposes that the United States 
shall share in the same proportion the cost of that canal. 

We have done the work of improving the Greet 
I^kes. We have dug the canals, we have improved 
the harbors, we have done aU the work that leads to 


the world that floats down from Duluth all the way to 
Buffalo. And if we should pay nine-tenths of the cost 
of this canal, which Canada has already constructed, 
why shouldn’t Canada come over and bear its propor¬ 
tion of the cost of this work which we have done for 
many, many years and which we are still doing? 

When as I say. General Dawes began to consider 
what he would allow to the United States for all of its 
rivers and harbors in this great country of ours, with 
about five thousand miles of sea and gulf coast, with 
25,000 miles of navigable rivers, with 25,000 more that 
can be made navigable, how much money, as against 
nine-tenths of somewhere from 500,000,000 to a billion 
and a half, which is proposed for this one route, how 
much do you suppose the General expected to allow us 
for all of this commerce within our country? Thirteen 
millions of dollars." And that is all he thought that the 
present conditions of this country could allow, with its 
burden of taxation, with the people paying high prices, 
as Mr. Cooper says, for labor and for supplies, and for 
materials. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors convince 
him that he was wrong, convinced General Lord, the 
Finance Officer of the War Department, convinced 
Secretary Weeks that he was wrong, and as a result they 
consented to 27,000,000 dollars. At that time we 
expected 15,000,000 dollars could be used from 
unexpended balances to the credit of River and Harbor 
projects, and it turned out that there weren’t unex¬ 
pended balances available. So we went on the floor 
of the House and we had to make a fight and a strenu¬ 
ous fight, and a fight for which we had to prepare for 
four or five weeks, in order to enable us to get an addi¬ 
tional 16,000,000 dollars for our rivers and harbors. 

What was the condition of our rivers and harbors? 
Why did we need this money? We needed it for two 
reasons. First, during the war not a dollar’s worth of 
work, was done upon any river or harbor in the United 
States, for the Secretary of War must have certified that 
it was necessaury to win the war. Since it could not 
come within that definition the harbors were allowed to 
silt and fill up. And let me give you an illustration. 
Down in Mobile we adopted a project for deepening 
the harbor thirty feet, many years ago, and today the 
harbor in Mobile has less draft than it had when we 
adopted the project and what is true of Mobile is true 
generally of the rivers arid harbors in the United 
States, they have been going backward instead of for¬ 
ward ever since the war broke out. 


their enohnous commerce, the cheapest commerce in 

Address delivered at the Spriitg Convention of the A. I. E, E., 
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In addition to that this country is growing very 
rapidly and we need to use all of pur transportation 
facilities, and keep furnishing and supplying new ones 
from time to time to meet the constantly increasing and 
multipl 3 dng demands of commerce. And on that 
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S’Cco'unt it is necGssaipy th3.t w6 should have our rivers 
and harbors used to their maximum. 

One other thing. Owing to the way that the rail¬ 
roads were managed during Government control, owing 
to the fact that- their operation became enormously 
more expensive, owing to the fact that freight rates in 
consequence have soared to an unheard of level, the 
only relief in sight was by cheap transportation by 
water, and how could we have it imlesp we improved 
our waterways? And then we had living examples of 
the fact that it was important to improve our water¬ 
ways. All we had to do was to look to the south of us 
and we found on the Mississippi River that under 
Government management, which is always wasteful, 
always inefficient, we found that in spite of that Govern¬ 
ment boats are being operated there under Govern¬ 
ment control, and with all of the wastefulness, with all 
of the extravagance, with all of the inefficiency of 
Government operation those boats are paying, taking 
into account every kind of an overhead charge which it 
is possible to put into the account against them. 

How. has it come about that this trafhc upon the 
Mississippi, for the first time in the history of the 
stream, is really profitable? In a very natural way. 
In the olden days they used to fit out a barge on the 
Ohio River and they would send it down the Ohio and 
down the Mississippi and when it reached New Orleans 
they would break it up and sell it for firewood. Why? 
Because they couldn’t get a return cargo and it cost 
more to take it back up the river unloaded than it would 
cost to build a new raft up on the Ohio. And for the 
first time in the history of the Mississippi they have 
found that they can get return cargoes to the full 
capacity of all the boats, and that is what has made the 
navigation of the Mississippi profitable, in spite of the 
drawbacks to which I have referred. 

That is only one example of the use to which we can 
put our waterways and of the necessity of using them. 
So^ here we are, from the Governmental standpoint in 
this position, of needing great sums of money to improve 
our own waterways in a time when we owe a huge debt 
and must economize, and we want .to examine the whole 
thing carefully and fairly. We are all Americans, we 
interests of the whole country at heart. 

If it is the best thing to build this waterway we want to 
build it, but we don’t want to decide it as a matter of 
sentiment, we don’t care to decide it as a matter of 
feeling, we want to examine it soberly as we would 
examine any other business question in the light of the 
facts, and see whether it will bear such an examination. 

We find that it is well nigh impossible to get what our 
own waterways need as a sheer and dire necessity, we 
find as we look back over the history of the past twenty 
years that we have only had about 30,000,000 dollars 
a year for all our waterways. We find that last year 
we spent 40,000,000 dollars. We find that it is going 
to be necessary to spend 100,000,000 of dollars a year 
on the waterways in the United States to develop and 


maintain them. And yet as I say, those in charge 
start off by offering us 13,000,000 dollars to meet a 
necessity that requires 100,000,000 dollars. 

, In the face of facts like these, should we not ftYgmiTjo 
a proposal to spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
one waterway traversing a foreign country? Isn’t that 
fair, that we should examine it closely, that we should 
scan it, that we should be entirely satisfied before we 
reach a conclusion? 

Let us take the report of the Joint Engineers, first 
of all, and see, because that is what we have before us, 
what they propose. They say that we are to have a 
channel of 25 feet through the St. Lawrence, and then 
say we are to be satisfied with the channels in the 
Great Lakes, except that in the pivotal harbors and 
through some of the channels we may get an increased 
depth from 20 to 21, 22 or 25 feet, which are the con¬ 
trolling depths today. What is the situation as to 
that depth? Is that depth sufficient for the purpose 
for which it is intended? Is it going to enable ocean 
going vessels to traverse the St. Lawrence route,— 
ocean going vessels of a size that can compete with the 
lake freighters that now carry the traffic of the lakes? 
We have on the Great Lakes today freighters carrying 
14,000 tons, and everyone knows that is the cheapest 
transportaion anywhere in the world. These great 
freighters are practically square boxes which require 
scarcely any space for coal, they are loaded and un¬ 
loaded in an incredibly short space of time and owing 
to the fa.ct that they don’t need the reserve space, 
that loading and unloading is so very cheap, that the 
cost of construction is very low, transportation on the 
Lakes is, for its cheapness the marvel of the world, 

I don t know myself the comparative average costs 
of transportation on the Great Lakes and of that on the 
ocean. I recently had the pleasure of having a joint 
debate with Senator Ransdell of Lo ui siana, an ardent 
advocate of the St. Lawrence route, at Boston, when 
Mr. Harriman, who is to follow me, was present and 
in that debate Senator Ransdell made the statement 
that the average cost of transportation per ton per 
mile on the ocean was three mills, and that the average 
cost on the Great Lakes was one mill. Now I know 
nothing about the accuracy of his figures, but I am 
reliably advised that the cost of transportation on the 
ocean is much greater than the cost on the Great 
Lakes. So starting with that as a basis, I ask how 
you can, for the purpose of economy, substitute 
ocean navigation, which is far more expensive 
than navigation on the Great Lakes, for 
shipment by lake freighters and yet cheapen the 
cost of transportation to the wheat grower of the 
northwest? You stmt with that as your primary prop¬ 
osition and then you come to examine the details, and 
s^ whether it is amply the average cost of transporta'- 
tion on the Great Lakes and of transportation on the 
ocean, that you have to meet, or whether there are 
other factors that enter into the problem and make it 
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more clear still that you cannot compete by an ocean 
going boat with the cost of transportation which is 
established today by the lake freighter. What kind 
of ocean going boats, what capacity of ocean going 
boats will be able to traverse the Great Lakes? That is 
your first problem. Here you have a depth, a control¬ 
ling depth of 20 to 22 feet, because your boat must be 
able to traverse the very shallowest section. The steam¬ 
ship companies say that the largest sized boat, that 
could traverse the Great Lakes and its channels and 
harbors, would be one of 4000 tons capacity, and they 
would have to compete on the Great Lakes with these 
freighters carrying 14,000 tons. What would the 
result be? You wouldn’t have the ordinary competi¬ 
tion between the cost on the ocean and the cost on the 
Lakes, but you would have in addition to that, .not a 
competition between two boats, one an ocean boat 
carrying 14,000 tons and another a lake freighter of the 
same cairying capacity, but you would have this small, 
insignificant ocean boat, which isn’t large enough to 
be economical on the ocean competing with a 14,000 
ton lake freighter, 4000 tons is all that could be carried 
in an ocean ship upon the St. Lawrence route. Can 
there be any doubt that the 14,000 ton Lake freighter 
would carry freight very much more cheaply than the 
4000 ton ocean ship? 

Before I leave that question of depth, let us go to 
another demonstration of the fact that the proposed 
depth would be insufficient. The Joint Commission 
in its report says that the controlling depth from Mon¬ 
treal to the sea, a distance of a thousand miles, is 30 
feet, but they say that that is being improved to 36 
feet. What does that mean? It means that Canada 
and Great Britain have used that channel for ocean 
going vessels for a very long time and as the result of all 
of that experience they have found that 30 feet even 
isn’t a sufficient depth, and that to navigate the channel 
economically, to get the best results, the lowest freight 
rates, and to make it profitable to use the channel, you 
must have a depth of 35 feet. 

So here is the channel from Montreal to the sea, one 
thousand miles long and it is proposed to supplement 
that by a channel, from Montreal west, of twenty to 
twenty-two feet, and join, together that mismatched, 
dissimilar pair and call it a joint and complete route. 
Of course it is utterly impossible. 

What next do you find? That there isn't simply the 
disproportion of costs between the lake freighters and 
the ordinary ocean going boat, but that there is a great 
difference because they are built on an entirely different 
principle. The one is built much higher than the other, 
the ocean vessel having to be built for the buffetings 
of that enormous expanse of water. But you don’t 
have to build simply the ordinary ocean going boat for 
the St. Lawrence route. The Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica in its latest edition says that for the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence route you niust have an especially 
strongly constructed vessel because of the fact that 


icebergs are present in that channel at all times of the 
year. 

That adds to the overhead, and to the cost of con¬ 
struction; the interest charges, as Mr. Cooper pointed 
out, go on, and as a result, the cost of carrying the 
wheat, if you are going to carry it in that ocean-going 
vessel, is increased by the interest on that added cost 
of construction. 

Then the Joint Commission says that it is not simply 
a question of fogs, tides, nor icebergs, but the combina¬ 
tion of all of these difficulties and dangers of that 
route, there resulted in 1909 the adoption of what was 
known as the British North American Clause of Marine 
insurance requiring a very high marine risk rate all 
through the St. Lawrence. The Joint Commission 
in this report recommending this route says that that 
is a handicap to the usefulness of the route. 

Those are a few of the objections to this route. 
Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, investigated this 
matter in 1918 and made a report in which he said that 
there never would come a time when ocean-going ves¬ 
sels would carry freight in the restricted channels of a 
canal or a river or upon the Lakes, that the over-head 
makes it absolutely impossible, the cost of construction, 
the cost of maintenance, the cost of operation was so 
very much greater for all boats of that description. 

A report was made by the Army Engineers at about 
the same time, and they reached the same conclusion. 
I don’t understand that any Board of Army Engineers 
has united in this report of the Joint Commission. My 
understanding is that a single Colonel from the United 
States Army was designated on our part, and an Engi¬ 
neer on the British side was designated, and those two 
engineers joined in the making of this report. 

Let us take this St. Lawrence route and examine it 
regarding waterpower. It runs along the American 
border for a very short distance. In that distance 
there occurs one of the opportunities to create water 
power. Every one in the United States is in favor of 
the development of the water power on the St. Lawrence, 
on the Niagara, at every point in the United States 
where it can be developed. It is the one thing since 
I have been in Congress that has been my especial care, 
for which I have fought incessantly, day in and day 
out, ever since I have been a member of that body, 
because in the district, which I have the honor to 
represent, there is located the greatest water power in 
•the world, the power of Niagara. We have developed 
a small part only of the great power there and I have 
seen a little village of 3000 people grow to a city of 
60,000 people, (with $200,000,000 of assessed valua¬ 
tion), which is the greatest electrochemical center in 
the world, I saw there the development of more of the 
things that went to the successful prosecution of the 
war than were made at any other point in this great 
and rich nation of ours, with all of its broad territory. 
So, of course, I believe in the development of power, 
eversnvhere throughout our country. But the develop- 
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ment of power anywhere, if the power is worth develop¬ 
ing, doesn’t have to be done at Government expense. 
Go down and examine the applications for the develop¬ 
ment of water power in the Federal Power Commission 
at Washington. Talk with the Secretary, Mr. Merril, 
find if there is any water power that is worth having 
for which there isn’t an application pending. Find if 
there aren’t competitors in each ease where the power 
is worth anything. Find if men aren’t eager, not ready, 
but eager and ready to advance the money at a 
moment’s notice, the instant they can get the license. 
That is the situation as to the development of power. 

Then if anyone says to you, “Why, you can do better 
by Government development than you can by private 
development,” say to him, that he can look back to the 
period when the Government controlled the railroads 
and it had them for only 26 months under operjition 
and say to him that during that period the Government 
lost the stupendous aura of one billion dollars, one twenty- 
sixth of its total national debt today incurred by reason 
of the war. And say to him that you had the poore.st 
service during Government operation you ever had in 
the history of your country and if he wants a practical 
illustration, tell him that you couldn’t trace a freight 
car from the time it left a yard until it reached its 
destination, if it ever reached it. And then tell him, 
if he wants a particular instance of how bad it was, to 
go down into New England and find their roads practi¬ 
cally ruined and if he will examine the records he will 
find that during the first 18 months of Government 
control they earned only 15 per cent of the standard 
return,—of the average of their earnings for the three 
years preceding Government control,—and, then if he 
says to you, “Why, railroads are not water power, and 
we are talking about water power,” tell him to go down 
to Niagara and visit both sides of the river there and 
then go on to Quebec and tell him he will find that on 
the Niagara, on the American side we furnish power 40 
per cent cheaper to the consumer than they do over on 
the Canadian side where it is government controlled, 
and then tell him to step down to Quebec where it is 
developed by private enterprise and he will find that it 
is produced there 32 per cent cheaper under private 
enterprise than it is by the Government. 

So far as the Government part of this is concerned 
the Government doesn’t need to, and shouldn't, take 
any hand in the development of the power, and there 
isn t a man in the United States who recognizes more 
fully than I do, the importance of power development 
or who is more earnestly, in season and out of season, 
every day of the ye^, for water power development. 

Let me say one word more about this question of 
water power. Many people say to you that water 
power will pay the entire cost of the improvement of 
the St. ^wrence. Well I say to you that as a matter 
of law, it can’t do that and as a matter of justice and 
fairness it shouldn’t do that. This water power will be 
developed under the General Water Power Bill and I 


had the honor personally to make the fight which lo'pt 
boundary streams in the General Water Power Pill. 
You have the legislation ready and all you havi‘ <io 
is to give private capital the opportunity lo devidop 
the power. 

The General Water Power Bill provide-s j his. and it 
is not going to be changed because it i.s a just and fair 
bill,—it provides that when thtj state where the water 
power is developed has a Public Standee (’tmunissiim, 
that that Public Service Comrni.ssion shall regulate 
charges. On what principles are May regular d? 
They regulate them on this basis, they allow the 
companies to prove what it costs pt‘r hnr.s«‘ power to 
develop the power which tluy are .selling. 'rin‘y allow 
them a reasonable .sum for depreciation and amorti¬ 
zation and then they allow them a rt*a.sonahle profit. 
Now how are they going lo allow for .something that 
hasn't anything to do with water i)ow<‘r? Hi‘cau.<e 
navigation has no connection with wat<T power, 
navigation i.s an entirely .separate and distinct thing. 
How can they allow tho.se who rli‘veloj> the water 
power to charge the consumers of the powt‘r lor tin* 
development of navigation in the St. Luvvn?m*e? It 
can’t and .shouldn’t be done and we .shouldn’t, for <»ne 
moment, delude ourselves with any dream that wt* are 
going to pay the entire cost of improvement of navi¬ 
gation out of the devtdopment of th(‘ wtiter ptiwer. 
Why, this country needs the imi)rovement of its i ran.s- 
portation facilities. All along the Atlantic Coast, 
starting in from Bo.ston and IVndlund, inchnling every 
.southern port, Baltimore, Savannah, Charle.Htown, 
Mobile, Galve.ston, New Orlean.s, every port. i.s growing 
from day to day and year to year in its f'ommeree. and 
most of the.se polls are growing mtiirlly in t he export 
of wheat. 

Do you realize, - and it .s(»em.s impo.s.sil}lii for thostr? 
who haven’t examined it to realize it, <Io you realize 
that on the Houston Ship Canal they are carrying 
10,000,000 tons of freight a year? Of what kind? 
They are carrying that material which is ju.st jis ust.lul 
as water power,- oil. And it is ineniasing in quantity 
from month to month and they have foumi <Iown ilicre 
that it is not economical to have a 25 foot water-way, on 
that little .stream leading up from the oemn, only 
about 60 or 60 miles long. They have found t hat 20 to 
22 ft. depth wouldn’t do. They have 25 fmjt ami 
they are before Congress at this .session to get it. increased 
to 30 feet and the Committee, of which f have the honor 
to be Chairman, has reported a bill to give them their 
30 feet depth. There isn’t anything any more inqKJrt- 
ant to the development and the progress of this nation 
than the use of oil and its variou.s products. There 
isn’t anything that is multiplying in its use from tfay 
to day, with anything like the rapidity of oil, and there 
is no place where it is being shipped as it i.s down in 
those gulf ports. And there is one of the things that 
you have to do. We haven’t any money in this Bill 
for deepening these harbors. We are simply going to 
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adopt the project and then trust to Providence that 
we can persuade Congress that it is necessary to let 
this oil come to us just as cheaply as it can, let the cost 
of gasoline go down five cents, if it is possible to do so 
take it out of the transportation costs. Isn’t that a real 
problem to be weighed against the St. Lawrence route? 
Isn't it as important to us as developing a waterway in 
the foreign country? And that is only one of our pres¬ 
sing needs. Here is the Ohio River. Congress over 
26 years ago adopted the project of improving the Ohio 
River by locks and dams. In 1910, after seven of the 
54 locks and dams were completed, we provided that we 
should complete that improvement within 12 yeare. 
Twenty-six years have passed. We have improved 
500 miles of it, about half, and the rest remains to be 
done. 

The Ohio runs between coal mines and forests, rich 
fields waving with grain and all the products of the soil 
and, in its upper portion, through a beehive of manu¬ 
facturing plants which have caused that section to be 
called '‘The Workshop of the World;" and cheap 
transportation can be had to carry all these products 
from Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Paul, St. Louis, New 
Orleans and intermediate points; and all of those great 
American cities which we love just as much as we do 
Montreal and Toronto, which are just as near oiorhearts; 
yet how are we going to get the money to complete this 
great transportation project if we spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars upon one foreign waterway, when it is 
hard to wring thirty millions of dollars out of an un¬ 
willing Congress for all the waterways of this great 
country of ours. 

And then the Mississippi flows down dividing our 
whole empire of states, with great grain fields on both 
sides of it, furnishing to the vast territory tributary to 
it a far shorter route to the sea than the St. Lawrence 
route, and the southwest pass needs to be improved, 
and it will take millions to complete the work. Where 
are we to find the money if we spend all our income 
on the St. Lawrence? We never have provided that 
the nation should deepen the harbors on the Mississippi 
and they are all filled and silted and haven't the 
requisite depth. Don't we need the money to do that? 
Shouldn't we provide it? Don't we love all those cities 
down there just as much as we do Canada? And isn't 
it just as important to the life and the prosperity of 
this nation as a whole, that that great river be improved? 

And so you could go over the various waterways of 
the United States, taking them one by one, pointing to 
their use in the national system of transportation. 
Why, as I think of this St. Lawrence route, I think'of 
something that is in the mind of this nation because the 
President has recently brought it to the attention of 


Congress. I think of the fact that during the war, at 
an enormous expense, at the expense of billions we 
built up a great Merchant Marine only to find that the 
effort to operate it lost us a million dollars a day for the 
365 days of the year. And finally we threw up our 
hands in despair and said that we couldn't stand the 
losses and that we had demonstrated that the Govern¬ 
ment couldn't operate ships, and the President came 
to Congress and said that we must sell these merchant- 
ships, these hundreds of thousands of tons that we had 
built at this enormous expense, let them pass into 
private hands, but under the American flag. But he 
said it was demonstrated with equal clearness that owing 
to bur high cost of labor it was impossible for private 
parties even with efficiency, with energy, with capacity, 
with all that goes to make business successful, it would 
be impossible for them to operate those ships success¬ 
fully in competition with the cheaper paid labor of 
Europe and with the experienced seamanship of those 
countries, and so he proposed that we should subsidize 
the American Merchant Marine, pay them 30 to 50 
millions of dollars a year in order to enable them to 
operate UDon the ocean, as Congress is going to do it, 
in my judgment. 

If it is impossible for an American Merchant Marine 
to operate upon the free ocean, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, with all the advantages they offer, how I ask 
you, when you can only bring up the St. Lawrence a 
boat with 4000 tons capacity, which is uneconomical 
even on the ocean itself where they require at least 
7500 to 10,000 tons to be economical, how are you 
going to induce private enterprise to enter upon any 
such business venture as navigatimg ocean ships of 
that capacity on the St. Lawrence route? Deepen and 
widen the St. Lawrence, spend your hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars, starve your own waterways in the 
United States, do this for a third of the life of one 
generation, ten years, and when you have the waterway 
there ready, to the depth and of the draft that the 
Joint Commission recommends, what are you going to 
do with it when you can't operate ships upon the ocean 
of proper tonnage to be economical, when you can't 
operate them without a subsidy, how are you going to 
get any one to operate them upon the St. Lawrence 
route? 

And are you going to come then and ask for a sub¬ 
sidy for this route for a thousand miles up to Montreal 
from the ocean and then on to Duluth? And do you 
think that the nation is in condition to grant the sub¬ 
sidy or that they will believe in the enterprise when 
they have examined it sufficiently to subsidize the boats 
that would navigate the channel? I am thoroughly 
convinced that this is a vision. 
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The Simple Current Transformer 

HE term “current transformer” as ordinarily 
used refers to a transformer used to deliver to 
electrical measuring and controlling devices a 
definite fraction of the line current. It consists 
essentially of a core of magnetic material on which are 
woimd two coils, one of which, usually of a few turns 
of large wire, is connected in series with the high- 
voltage circuit, while the other coil (usually of a greater 
number of turns of smaller wire) supplies a secondary 
induced current which operates the measuring and 
controlling devices in the secondary circuit. The 
impedance of the external secondary circuit is properly 
referred to as the secondary burden. 

In order that a secondary current may be induced, a 
certain component of the primary current must be used 
to produce the necessary magnetization, and to supply 
the core loss. The core being of iron it is readily appre¬ 
ciated that this component of current varies with (1) 
secondary burden, (2) frequency, (3) magnitude of the 
secondary current. Because this component does not 
vary directly with the secondary current, the ratio of 
the two currents varies with any changes in the above 
three factors occurring either separately or jointly. 
Also, the electrical phase difference between the primary 
current and the secondary current, which would be 
exactly 180 deg. in an ideal transformer, departs from 
180 deg. by a small angle, the “phase angle,” which . 
varies with each of the three causes mentioned as 
affecting the ratio of currents. For the accurate opera¬ 
tion of electrical measuring apparatus, especially 
wattmeters and watt-hour meters, it is necessary that 
the ratio of primary current to seconda^ current should 
always be constant in a fixed ratio, and that the depar¬ 
ture from the 180 deg. phase relation should be 
negligible. This should be true for all ordinary condi¬ 
tions of secondary burden, primary current and fre¬ 
quency. Changes in ratio affect the readings of instru- 
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ments at all power factors while phase angles cause 
errors which greatly increase as the power factor is 
lowered. For example, in using a polyphase watt-hour 
meter for measuring the energy delivered over a three- 
phase system, a variation of 1 per cent in the ratio 
causes an error of 1 per cent in the registration, irre¬ 
spective of the power factor. When the system is at 
86.6 per cent or 50 per cent power factor, a phase 
angle of 20 minutes will cause errors of 0.3 per cent and 
1.0 per cent respectively in the registration of the meter. 
While such errors in ratio and phase are known to 
exist, their effect upon the accuracy of the instruments 
to which they are connected is not always appreciated. 
In the past and even at the present day, many central- 
station men consider a current transformer as of abso¬ 
lute ratio and zero phase angle. 

Besides the conditions already spoken of as affecting 
the ratio and phase angle of the ordinary current trans¬ 
former, there is the question as to the magnetization 
of the core brought about during moments of opening 
and closing of the primary circuit or accidental opening 
of the secondary imder load. 

Voltage (“potential”) transformers are inherently 
capable of a very much better performance than current 
transformers, especially as regards phase angle. The 
induction watt-hour meter has also been brought to a 
high state of development, and its performance on 
inductive'and non-inductive loads is readily controlled 
by the user through the three standard adjustments 
(light-load, full-load, phase). The current transformer 
has lagged in development behind the other two essen¬ 
tial elements of metering equipment. The only way 
to improve it radically, with the methods of construc¬ 
tion commonly employed, is to use iron of magnetic 
qualities much superior to anything now commercially 
available, It is the purpose of this paper to show how 
the transformation of current for metering purposes 
can be brought up to an accuracy at least as high as that 
of the ether component functions, by means of a device 
which we have called a “two-stage” current trans¬ 
former. 
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The two-stage current transformer (shown diagram- 
matically as two distinct transformers in Fig. 1) 
inherently and automatically effects a correction of 
current ratio and phase angle between primary and 
secondary currents to a high degree of accuracy and 
within wide limits of secondary burden. This is 
effected in a manner which may be called a ‘'multi- 



Fig. 1 —Elementary Diagram op Electric and Magnetic 
Circuits op Two-Stage Current Transpormer shown as 
Two Separate Transformers 

stage” transformation in which one transformer (the 
one at the left in Fig. 1) is used to effect the transforma¬ 
tion in the ordinary way, yielding a current which is 
approximately correct as to magnitude and phase. 
The primary, current and this secondary current are 
then passed through two windings of the second current 
transformer in which the ratio of secondary turns to 
primary turns is equal to the desired ratio of primary 
current to secondary current, the two currents being 
sent through their respective windings in such a way 
that their magnetizing effects upon the core (in ampere- 
turns) tend to oppose each other. (This exact ratio 
of turns is in contrast to the fact that in ordinary cur¬ 
rent transformers as now constructed, in order to 
secure approximately the desired ratio, one or more 
turns of the secondary winding must be omitted from 
the number which would be required by an ideal 
transformer). This second current transformer is 
provided with another winding called the auxiliary 
secondary, having very approximately the same num¬ 
ber of turns as the principal secondary winding. 

It will be evident that if the first transformer is 
operating under conditions such that the secondary 
current happens to be exactly correct in magnitude and 
phase, the ampere-tums of the two windings of the 
second transformer will annul each other at every 
moment, and will produce no resultant magnetization 
in the core of the second transformer and as a result no 
current will flow in the axixiliary secondary winding. 

If, however, as is usually the case in practise, the 
secondary current produced by the first transformer 
deviates from the desired ideal value inmagnitude or 
phase angle, or in both, this current and the primary 
current flowing in opposite directions around the core 
of the second transformer produce a resultant magnetiz¬ 
ing force which acts upon this core. If the auxiliary 


secondary be now connected to an external circuit, a 
current will flow which will tend to reduce the flux in 
the auxiliary core to zero. Under suitable conditions 
this auxiliary secondary current closely approximates 
in magnitude and phase to the current which must be 
vectorially added to the principal secondary current 
to produce a current such as would be given by an ideal 
transformer of exact ratio and zero phase angle. 

The relations involved may be seen from the vector 
diagrams of Fig. 2, in which (a) is a simplified diagram 
of the action of an ordinary current transformer. 0 F 
represents the direction of the flux in the core, 0 Ei that 
of the induced secondary e. m. f.; their magnitudes are 
immaterial for the present discussion. With the usual 
case of a secondary circuit having resistance and induc¬ 
tance, the secondary current 0 h will lag behind 0 Ei, 
and if the secondary coil has one turn. Oh may also 
represent the secondary ampere-turns. 0 A is drawn 
of length equal to 0 Ji and 180 deg. away from it, and 
represents the component of the primary ampere- 
tums which balances the secondary ampere-tums. 
To produce the flux and supply the core losses a mag¬ 
netizing current must flow through the one-tum 
primary, and shows the magnitude and direction of 
tiiis current and its magnetizing ampere-tums. Com¬ 
bining 0 A and 0we get the vector 0 Jo, which 
represents the primary current and its ampere-tums. 
It may be seen that since 0 A is shorter than 0 Jo, 
Ji is smaller than the desired value. (In practise, this 
is usually corrected, for any given set of conditions, by 



Pig. 2—^Vector RelationsIop the Two-Stage Current 
Transformer 

“dropping secondary turns”; that is, by making their 
number slightly less than the number required by an 
ideal transformer. However, for any other set of 
conditions, the current J^ will in general not change in 
such proportion to the other currents as to keep the 
ratio at the desired value.) Also, since 0 A leads 0 Jo 
by the angle a, the secondary current has a phase error 
(“phase angle”) of this amount. 

If we pass 0 Jo and O Ji through one-tum windings 
surrounding another core in such a way that their 
magnetizing .effects are substantially in opposition, 
their resultant magnetizing force will be equal to 0 Jm. 
These two opposing windings may thus be regarded 
as equivalent to a one-tum primary winding traversed 
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by the cuirent Then in a third one-turn closed- 
circuit winding around this core (see Fig. 2 (b)) the 
current li will be induced. It is evident that if this 




instrument so connected to the transformer system will 
be for all practical purposes exactly equal to the ampere- 
turns derived from an ideal transformer. The mathe¬ 
matical treatment of the electric and magnetic net¬ 
work involved is given in the appendix to this paper. 

Instead of the two physically distinct transformers 
shown diagrammatically in Pig. 1, it is more convenient 
to use a single primary winding and a single secondary 
winding encircling both cores, with the auxiliary sec- 
onda^ winding and a few turns of the main secondary 
winding surrounding the auxiliary core only.* This 
method of construction produces a two-stage trans¬ 
former which is physically a single compact unit 
(see Fig. 4), which shows such a transformer connected 
to a watt-hour meter. The method of linking the elec¬ 
tric and magnetic circuits is shown diagrammatically 
m Fig. 5, in which the numbers 1, 2, 3 represent the 
primary winding, the main secondary winding, and 
the auxiliary secondary winding respectively. 


Fig. 3—Motor Element op Watt-Hour Meter, Sho^ng 
THE Two Current Windings Required for Use with the 
Two-Stage Current Transformer 

current be vectorially added to 0 A of Pig, 2 (a) the 
resulting current will be very much closer to Oh in 
magnitude and phase than is 0 A. 

The cui^nt from the auxiliary secondary may be 
readily utilized by providing the meter (or other de- 



AUXILMftV 

CORE 


circuits, as shown in Pigs. 1 and 3 TW 


Qoifot n and Magnetic Ciucuit.s op Two- 

URRENT Transformer made as a Structural Unit 

Comparative Performance 

concerning the causes 
transformers having 
tw windings, it is sufficient to recognize 

the ronH' % .I™ order to bring up the accuracy of 
I*''® indication of the instru- 

^ ™ the effect 

watt-hnnr"^’^ Secondary is connected to a 

of thisdiscus- 

*?• and power 

factors within the Innits considered. If the meter were 

■ • S = EIQOB 6 

^ “t transfoimer of 

j . * is interposed we would have the 
speed proportional to wouia nave tne 

■ ■ "'.Q/-- 

“ -^ cos(^ - oc) 

rf WoiS^"’ Tft-calibration curve 

tne tran sformer, of the quotient, true ratio divided 

1. This ooMtruotioa suggested by Dr. F. B. Silebeo. 
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by marked ratio, and ot is the small angle (the “phase 
angle”) by which the reversed secondary current leads 
the primary current. 

When operating at unity power factor the term cos 
(0 — O') is almost exactly equal to unity, so that the 
per cent registration of the meter will be almost in¬ 
versely proportional to J?. 

As the power factor decreases the effect of a is felt 
more and more. Since for inductive loads the value 
of 6 is positive there will be a tendency for the meter to 
run faster as the power factor is lowered. As the load 
is lowered the values of both R and a increase and in 



designs show a higher accuracy. The curves show the 
per cent registration of the meter for various loads and 
at power factors as indicated. Without the transfor¬ 
mer the per cent registration would in each case have 
been 100. The data were taken by direct measurement 
rather than by computation from ratio and phase- 
angle curves. In the case cited the secondary burden 
was 1 ohm resistance plus the resistance of the meter. 
This particular transformer had about 1200 ampere- 
turns at full load in the primary. A two-stage trans¬ 
former was built having about the same amount of iron 
in its structure but using only one-half the number of 
ampere-turns. Data were taken on this transformer 
when connected to a meter and with various values of 
secondary burden. For zero secondary burden there 
was practically no deviation from 100 per cent registra¬ 
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Fig. 6—Comparative Performance op Simple Current 

Transformer and Two-Stage Current Transformer 

general there is a slight tendency for one to compen¬ 
sate the other, yet in most cases the meter will actually 
exhibit an increased per cent registration on inductive 
loads. For leading power factors the opposite is true 
and as the power factor is lowered the meter becomes 
slower and slower. 

Fig. 6c shows this characteristic on inductive loads 
very clearly. The data as plotted show the degree 
to which the accuracy of a iheter is affected when 
connected to a line through a modern simple biirrent 
transformer. This transformer eidiibitb a good average 
performance. Transformers of considerably lower ‘ ac¬ 
curacy are in service and some of heavier modem 


Fig. 7—Ratio, Phase-Angle and Performance Curves 
OP Two-Stage Current Transformer 

tion for all loads and power factors. Figs. 6b and 6d 
show the results using secondary burdens of one ohm 
and two ohms respectively and in both cases there is 
practically no deviation from 100 per cent registration 
for all loads above 20 per cent. Mgs. 6c and 6e show 
results which do not even compare favorably with A, 
B and D, although the secondary burden in case c was 
very favorable to high accuracy. Fig. 6a shows in 
full lines the performance of the ordinary current trans¬ 
former when the secondary burden is only a meter 
element and 0.1 ohm leiad resistance. The dotted 
line shows the perfoimance of the two-stage transformer 
under the same conditions. For the latter the curves 
for the various power factors were so nearly coincident 
that they are shown as one line. 

Fig. 7 shows the conventional ratio and phase-angle 
curves for the two-stage current transformer with a 
secondarry burden consisting of a watt-hour meter and 
0.1 ohm resistance. The lower set of curves, like those 
of Fig. 6, shows the performance as a function of both 
ratio and phase-angle. 

Tbe above data show th^ great utility of the two- 
stage tratisformer iii obtaining the , highest degree of 
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accuracy in electric metering when the use of a cuwent 
transformer becomes necessary. When used on switch¬ 
boards the auxiliary secondary need be connected only 
to the wattmeters and watt-hour meters, since in 
general an error of 1 to 2 per cent in the indications of 
ammeters is of no serious consequence. 

Watt-hour meters operated from two-stage current 
transformers need not be calibrated to compei^te for 
inaccuracies in the transformers themselves, since the 
main secondary and the auxiliary secondaiy together 
provide an effective current which is at all times in the 
proper phase with and ratio to the primary current. 
This condition is practically independent of any change 
of secondary burden, frequency, or aging effects in the 
main core, and should the main seconds^ become open- 
circuited the auxiliary secondary will still provide 
current in approximately the proper ratio. 

Effect of External Mutual Inductance 

In general the introduction of the auxilia^ corrective 
current into any device means that the main secondary 
and auxiliary secondary circuits are magnetically 
coupled outside the transformer. This condition 
results in the introduction of e. m. fs. into the auxiliary 
secondary circuit in addition to those generated within 
the auxiliary secondary coil itself. Such e. m. fs. may 
become harmful to the successful operation of the 
transformer if they become sufficiently large. In order 
to show this effect an experiment was made on a two- 
stage transformer, as follows: The burden in both main 
secondary and auxiliary secondary circuits was approxi¬ 
mately 0.25 ohm, and 0.79 mh. inductance. The 
constants of the transformer were first determined with 
the above secondary burdens and the test repeated 
using a mutual inductance of 0.21 mh. to couple 
magnetically the secondary and auxiliary secondary 
outside the transformer. The tests were made at 

60 cycles. . ^ . 

The following table shows the change in constants tor 
the condition with and without mutual inductance. 

Without Mutual Inductance 

Per Cent Load.... 10 20 40 60 

Ratio............ 1.0017 1.0012 1.0010 1.0010 1.0010 

. PhaseAngle.. 5.5' 3.5' 1.5' 0.7' —0.7 

With Mutual Inductance 

Ratio.. 1.016 1.014 1.011 1.010 1.007 

PhaseAngle...... 5.2' 2.0' 0.0' —3.5' —5.6 

The above figures show that the introduction of 
mutual inductance between the main secondary and 
auxiliary secondary circuits outside the transformer is 
at least harmful to the ratio of the transformer. It 
should be noted, however, that the mutual inductance 
used in the above experinient was about four times as 
great as that between the two current vdndings of a 
watt-hour meter. Furthermore, it is a simple matter 
to provide an external corrective mutual inductance 
of equ^ numerical value but of opposite sign> thus 
canceling the mutual induction taking place in the 


meter. This device would be a small laminated core 
with two windings. 

The usual practise of keeping the secondary burden 
as low as possible should be adhered to in the case of 
the auxiliary secondary, and the corrective current 
should be applied only to apparatus where it is required 
from the standpoint of accuracy. 

Some Features of Design 

From a practical standpoint it is desirable to make 
the mutual reactances between primary and auxiliary 
secondary and between main secondary and auxiliary 
secondary the same and to arrange the coils so that 
both of these reactances will vary in the same ratio. 
This will not always be an easy matter when desiring 
current transformers of high-voltage type, but in a 
laboratory standard transformer where the insulation 
between primary and secondary can be reduced to a 
Ty)i'niTYiiTm the problem is less difficult. By breaking up 
the primary and secondary into a number of sections 
and interleaving the sections on the core some very 
remarkable characteristics can be obtained. For 
example, a two-stage transformer of this type w^ 
built which had the primary and secondary built in 
two sections each and placed on the core in the follow¬ 
ing order: P- S- P- S; ampere-turns at full load, about 
900. 

The following table shows the characteristics ol this 
transformer for 0.1 ohm resistance in the main second¬ 
ary and auxiliary secondary circuits. 

Per Cent Load.... 10 20 30 60 100 

Ratio.. 1.0005 1.0005 1.0002 1.0002 1.0001 

PhaseAngle...... 2.0' 1.0' 0.5' 0.0' 0.0 

For the commercial testing of instrument transfor¬ 
mers such a transformer could be considered as having 
a fixed ratio and negligible phase angle. 

Testing Two-Stage Current Transformers 

Almost any of the methods now in use for determining 
the constants of current transformers can, with slight 
modification, be applied to the two-stage current 
transformer. 

The Agnew watt-hour meter method^ will be of par¬ 
ticular interest to the laboratory of limited facilities, 
since it gives results which are sufficiently accurate for 
all commercial purposes and requires no instruments or 
apparatus of precision except a current transformer 
whose constants are known. When testing a trans¬ 
former of one-to-one ratio even this special transformer 
is not necessary. The ratio and phase angle as deter¬ 
mined by any one of these methods will be termed the 
‘‘effective” ratio and phase angle since they are deter¬ 
mined from the vector sum of two currents. 

Fig. 8 shows the arrangement for testing a one-to-one 
ratio two-stage current transformer. Two watt-hour 

2. Agnew, Watt-hour Meter Method of Testing Instrument 
Transfomers, Scientific Paper of the Bureau of Standards No 
233, 1914; Craighead and Weller, General Electric Retnew 
Vol. 24, p. 642, 1921. 
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meters a and 6 are each equipped with two sets of 
series coils having the same number of turns as a 
standard five-ampere coil. Each disk is marked in 
hundredths of a revolution. The potential coils are 
connected in parallel to a source of e. m. f. of the same 
frequency as that which supplies current to the primary 
of the current transformer and arrangements should 
be made whereby the phase relations between the main 


switches are in the position Bz Cz, we have the ratio 
of the transformer 



R 


-4 


Oi bi 
0/2 &2 


( 1 ) 


if the applied e. m. f. E is in phase with the current Ip. 

If the applied e. m. f. is not in phase with the current 
the quantity under the radical may be termed R', the 
apparent ratio of the transformer, since it is dependeat 
not only upon the effective ratio of the currents but 
upon the phase angle as well. 

Prom the standpoint of computations it is desirable 
to make 6 i and &2 the same, in which case, neglecting 
terms of second and higher orders, we have 


R = s/ aja2 = 1 + 


ttl •— Ctj 

2 a2 


( 2 ) 


Fig. 8—Diagram of Connections for Agnbw Two-Watt- 
Hoijr-Meter Method of Testing a 1:1 Ratio Two-Stage 
Current Transformer 

current Jo and applied e. m. f. E can be altered. It is 
not necessary that either of the watt-hour meters be 
in correct adjustment on unity power factor since it is 
shown that the constants of the two watt-hour meters 
do not enter into the computations. In many cases, 
however, the computations are somewhat lessened 
if the two meters are kept in rather close agreement as 
regards their constants. 

When taking readings at low power factors in order 
to determine the phase angle it is desirable that the 
meters be in agreement as regards the angle by which 
the shunt-field flux lags behind the voltage. It is not 
necessary that the flux from each potential pole be 
exactly 90 deg. behind the voltage, but it is desirable 
that the angle be the same in both. For this reason it 
has been found desirable to adjust the meters to agree¬ 
ment at unity and at some low power factor; say 20 
per cent. 

Three double-pole double-throw switches are pro¬ 
vided as shown. By throwing the switches first in the 
position AiBi Cl meter a is in the primary of the 
transformer with one of the series coils disconnected 
while meter b has its windings connected to the second¬ 
ary and auxiliary secondary respectively of the two- 
stage transformer. By throwing the switches into the 
position A 2 B 2 C 2 the relative position of the meters is 
interchanged. 

If when the switches are in the position Ai Bi Ci we 
designate by ai and 62 the revolutions recorded on the 
meters a and & in a given time, and by a 2 and 61 the 
revolutions recorded for the two meters a and 6 when the 


When taken at power factors other than unity 
1/R' X 100 would be the per cent registration which a 
meter would exhibit when placed in the secondary 
circuit of the current transformer if it were correct 
when placed in the primary circuit. Such data would 
be of particular interest to the practical meterman who 
desires to know the effect of both ratio and phase 
angle upon the accuracy of the meter. The curves 
shown in Fig. 6 are plotted on this basis. 

Phase angles are determined by taking readings at 
both unity and low power factor for the same volt- 



Fig. Q^Diaqram of Connections for AgnbwTwo-Watt- 
Hotjr-Mbtbr Method of Testing TwotStagb Current 
Transformers of Ratio other than Unity 

ampere load, using a wattmeter, voltmeter and ammeter 
to determine the power factor as regards the primary 
current and applied voltage E. For this case we denote 
by ai'f a 2 , &i', & 2 ', the readings corresponding to ai, 
02 , 61 , hi in the test at unity power factor. Upon 
making 62 ' = we have the phase angle 

whare -B' = V ai/cti is the apparent ratio at the low 
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power factor and R is the ratio at unity power factor 
while 6 is the angle between E and 7o. 

This formula gives the phase angle in radians. For 
practical purposes, since the angle is small, we may 
take the angle as equal to the tangent. Doing this 
and multipl 3 dng by 3438 to reduce to minutes, we have 

3438 • 

« = -^^^0 (1 - R/R') (minutes) (4) 

Pig. 9 shows the arrangement for testing a two-stage 
current transformer whose nominal ratio is different 
from unity. The transformer S is used as the standard 
and may be of either the two-stage or simple type. 
If of the simple type there will be no auxiliary secondary 
connections from this transformer to the switch as 
shown. If we let 

Ri = ratio of the standard transformer S 

Oil = phase angle of the standard transformer S 

Rz = ratio of the two-stage transformer B 


transformers was reported in practically all cases for 
watt-hour meters, while indicating instruments and 
other devices, including relays, are combined on the 
same transformer.'^ The use of one two-stage trans¬ 
former would give as good or better metering accuracy, 
and would save the cost of the extra transformer and 
the space occupied by it. 

Current transformers of very large range, beyond the 
maker’s facilities for precision testing, can be made with 
the assurance that by having approximately the correct 
number of turns in primary and principal secondary and 
the exact ratio of turns in primary and auxiliary second¬ 
ary the ratio will be accurately correct and the phase 
angle'negligible. 

Transformers of ordinary construction of small 
number of secondary turns cannot be brought to exact 
ratio because it is not feasible to drop a fraction of a 
turn. This difficulty is absent in the two-stage trans¬ 
former. 


oiz = phase angle of the two-stage transformer B 
then with the same meaning attached to the a and b 
symbols as before 

Ri = Ri \/ tti/ua = -|- ^ (5) 


oii = tan”^ 



•h Oil 


( 6 ) 


where RiR^* = Ri Vai'/as’ is the apparent ratio at 
the low power factor and 6 i' = 62 ' as before. 

Prom this we may derive the practical formula 


3438 Ri \ 


Advantages of the Two-Stage Transformer 

In conclusion it may be well to point out some 
additional advantages of the two-stage transformer. 

Prom an engineering standpoint it is possible greatly 
to reduce the amount of copper and iron required to give 
results which are at least as good or better than now 
attained in the highest grade transformers produced. 
It is not necessary to have an accurate knowledge of 
the magnetic properties of the iron used. With reason¬ 
able amounts of materials used the inaccuracy of 
metering due to the presence of current transformers can 
be reduced to a negligible quantity. This is in con¬ 
trast to the average simple current transformer whose 
accuracy under service conditions often leaves much 
to be desired. Even with a given secondary burden 
it cannot be compensated for all loads and power 
factors, as the curves clearly show. 

The results of a questionnaire sent out recently to 
the large electric power companies by the Meter Qom- 
mittee of the National Electric Light Association® 
showed that, The installation of separate current 

3. Report of N. B. L. A. Meter Committee, June 1921 p. 
9, 44th Convention. ’ 


Since watt-hour meters operated from two-stage 
transformers do not need to be adjusted specially to 
offset transformer ratio and phase-angle errors, the 
work of testing such meters will be simplified and the 
cost of testing reduced. 

An important possible application of the two-stage 
transformer is in the measurement of the output of a-c. 
generators on acceptance tests. In the case of large 
machines it is customary to stipulate a large penalty 
for each per cent by which the efficiency falls below the 
contract figure, and conversely a large bonus for an 
efficiency superior to that specified. It is therefore 
highly desirable to use current transformers which have 
a constant ratio and do not require troublesome cor¬ 
rections for phase-angle errors. The auxiliary winding 
can be applied to indicating wattmeters as well as to 
watt-hour meters. 

Particularly on high-voltage circuits where accurate 
metering is so desirable the simple current transformers 
of best design show very poor characteristics. This is 
due to the separation of primary and secondary wind¬ 
ings necessitated by the insulation requirements. This 
is particularly true of the Nicholson air-insulated trans¬ 
former and the bushing type having low ampere-tums 
and long mean path of fiux in the iron. In these cases 
the two-stage transformer will make possible a step 
well in advance of present-day methods of metering 
high-voltage S 3 rstems. 

Appendix 

In the following discussion the mathematical rela¬ 
tions underl 3 ring the action of the two-stage current 
transformer are established, and a comparison is made 
with the corresponding relations for the simple current 
transformer. In this connection the authors wish to 
acknowledge valuable assistance rendered by Dr P B 
Silsbee. 


The following symbols will be used: 

7o, Ji and J 4 primary> mmn secondary, and auxiliary 
.. . •, secondary currents respectively 
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Xo, Xi., .Xi reactances of the several coils as indicated 
by the subscript and on Fig. 1 
Zz = impedance of , main burden plus resist¬ 

ance of coils 1 and 3 

Zi = impedance of auxiliary burden plus 

resistance of coil 4 

^ 01 , Xu, etc. = mutual reactances between coils indi¬ 
cated by the subscripts 

No, Ni.. .N 4 = number of turns in coils 0, 1 . . .4 
jUi, /^4 = permeability of iron in main and 

auxiliary cores respectively 

fti, a 4 = cross-section of iron in respective cores 

h, h = length of magnetic circuit in respective 

cores 

CO = 2 TT times frequency 

y = 

Di, D 4 = leakage factors (approx, equal to 1 ) 

5oi, 523 ,.. etc. = leakage differences 

Q 14 II 4 D 4 I 1 
Oil fXi Di I 4 

Zz, Z 4 = Zz/Xi and Z 4 /X 1 respectively 

1734 -etc. = 8 z 4 fJ-A ... . 

f =Z4tX4 

Throughout the development, the currents, 
impedances, and permeabilities will be regarded as 
^ plane vectors and the final ratio will be obtained as a 
complex number whose modulus is the true ratio and 
whose argument is the phase angle. 

Applying Kirchoff’s laws to the two secondary cir¬ 
cuits shown in Fig, 1 we obtain 

h [Zz + 3 (^1 + Xz) ] + lij Xzi = ~ Iq 3 (Xoi + ,X’23) 

( 8 ) 

Il3 XzA I 4 iZ4 3 X 4 ) = — loj Xzi (9) 

Solving these two simultaneous equations gives 


Il = -Io 


3 (-^01 + -^23) (Z4 3 X4) + 3^34 X24 

iZ 4 + 3 X4) [Zz + 3 {Xi + X3) ] + X34= 


( 10 ) 


h = - loX 
N 


IA = 
-/o 


3 Xu [Zz + j (Xx + X 3 ) ] + X 34 (Zoi + Xu) 
(Z4 + 3 X4) [Zz + 3 {X4 + Z3) ] + X 34 ^ 


( 11 ) 

Now each of the reactances (X,„„) may be split up into 
a number of factors so that 


Zi = o) 
^3 = 6 ) 

a:, = cu 

■X^oi = CO 
^23 = CO 
XzA — CO 
XzA — CO 


4 TT 

ai 

10 

h 

4 TT 

Ct4 

10 

k 

4 TT 

a4 

10 

Ia 

4 TT 

ai 

10 

k 

4 TT 

04 

10 

Ia 

4 TT 

04 

10 

Ia 

4 TT 

dA 

10 

Ia 


Ih Ni^ Di 


No Ni Di (1 — 801 ) 

T— /ii Nz Nz Di (1 — § 23 ) 

64 

k 

^ U., N>N,D, a- s«) 

k 


( 12 ) 


In these expressions the leakage factors Di and A are 
those by which the inductances of coils 1 and 4 respec¬ 
tively differ from those computed from the well-known 
simple formula for uniformly and closely wound ring 
coils. In the case of the other reactances the cor¬ 
responding differences are allowed for by introducing 
the quantities 8 which are in practical cases small 
compared with 1, 

If we now limit ourselves to the practical case where 
Nz = Na and No = Nz, and for abbreviation let 


^ _ (I 41 x 4 D 4 li 

difiiDiU 


(13) 


and also let Zz/Xi = Zz, Z4/X1 '= 24 ( 14 ) 

we get, on making the various substitutions, the two 
equations: 


Ni 


I 1 ~ 5oi + C (— 8 zz + 831 -f- 524 — 534 524 ) — 3 |^Z4 1^ jy^j 2 g 


* 

^ N, 




5oi Ni^ 8 z3 Ni 


Nz^c 


Nz 


)]t 


1- C (— 83 + 2 534 — 584^) — + 24^1 — 8z + ' Nz^c ) ] 


(IS) 


and 

I 4 = >- /o X 


~ W 3 ^^ C(—58—524-4-528+534—‘523524+58524)—( 1 —52+J 


Nz- 


Ni^ 


1 — 2^c(—.53 + 2584 -t 584®)—y[2'8+24(l"-58+ 


( 16 ) 




,1;—. 
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While these separately are very complicated functions 
of the leakage factors and burdens it will be noted that 
the 8 *s and z*s are in practise small compared to 1 
and hence we may neglect the higher powers and pro¬ 
ducts of these quantities entirely. If this is done the 
division of numerator by denominator may be earned 
out explicitly and we obtain 

Ii = — lo ~ 5oi + c (— Sas + ^34 -|- 


N: 




c (2 534 ^ 83 ) + . . . + 


j (zs + g4 — ’’xf + 


I -^T Ml 


N 3 
NI-N 3 


)] 


(17) 




584 + 


N 


Ml 

N, 


N 3 

•C (Saa ~ 534 — 5 a 4 ) + 


c (2 83i — 83) + . ... — 


(18) 


It will be seen that most of the terms (e. g., 5oO of (18) 
are equal in magnitude and opposite in sign to the cor¬ 
responding terms in (17), which is of course the mathe¬ 
matical expression for the physical fact that I 4 has 
very nearly the correct value to compensate for the 
departure of h from its ideal value of - /o Nz/Nu 
If therefore we compute the effective ratio in the 
usual form we get, after a rearrangement of terms 


Ratio = 


Ii + Ii 


N 3 

Nz 


1 - 


[^24 


(N,-N 3 )Ni 

cNs^ 


Nz 

+ . 


584 + 524 + 


] 


(19) 


The, corresponding expression for a single-stage trans¬ 
former of the usual t^e is 


Ratio = = — 

ii 


N, 


[1 -f 5oi + 


i.(23-l- . . . )] (20) 

A comparison of equations (19)^ and ( 20 ) shows at once 
the advantages of two-stage transformation. Ji Ni 
is made equal to iSTs then the ratio in (19) becomes 
independent of the secondary burdens, and if in addi¬ 
tion 534 = 824 (i. e. if coils 3 and 2 have equal mutual 
inductances on coil 4) then the ratio becomes constant 
and equal to i^ 8 /N 2 . 

To s^ in more detail the effect of various conditions 
on the operation of the apparatus we may make some 
further algebraic transformations and must introduce 
some physical assumptions. It is evident from (20). 
that if 5oi and Zs were constants, ordinary current trans¬ 
formers would have a constant ratio and phase angle 


at any given frequency and burden. Consequently 
the entire variation of transformer ratio with current 
and the main part of its variation with frequency and 
burden are due to the fact that the permeability is not 
constant and the core loss does not vary in proportion 
to the square of the flux density. In the group of 
equations ( 12 ) no explicit mention was made of core 
loss but this may readily be taken care of by consider¬ 
ing /A to be a complex quantity having a real component 
proportional to that component of the induced voltage 
in quadrature with the magnetizing current and an 
imaginary component proportional to the core-loss 
component of the induced voltage. The leakage 
differences 5 are roughly a measure of the ratio of the 
air leakage flux peculiar to one coil to the total flux 
which is mainly in the iron. Consequently these 
quantities, roughly at least, will be inversely propor¬ 
tional to the permeability of the iron. Also the quanti¬ 
ties Z 3 and Z 4 involving, as they do, Xi or JC 4 in the 
denominator will be inversely proportional to ju. We 
may therefore at least approximately set 
534 = rizi/iXi 


824 = t ? 24 / M 4 

28 = r8/M4 

_ ii_ o- > _ A. 
We fu’ “ X, 


M4 


( 21 ) 


Inserting these relations in (13) and (14) gives 
Ratio (two-stage) = 

n 4 . / ^3 , 


3 f4 


Ni-Nz 

Nt 


)i-] 


( 22 ) 


and 


Ratio (single-stage) = - ^[1 + (r/oi - j f,)— ] 

■iVo fXi 

(23) 

The equations cannot be profitably pushed farther 
than this unless the permeability can be expressed as a 
definite function of the flux density. It may be noted, 
however, that the flux density at which a core works is 
proportional to the net induced voltage per turn and 
varies inversely as the frequency. Consequently 
for high frequencies or small currents and burdens 
Hi will be small but fairly constant while with higher 
flux densities corresponding to lower frequency or 
larger current and burden /j. will be larger but will vary 
more ra.pidly with current. Since the auxiliary core 
has to circulate only the very small auxiliary current 
through the very moderate auxiliary burden, the flux 
density in it is low and Hi in equation ( 22 ) is fairly 
constant, though small. In the single-stage transfor¬ 
mer, however, the flux must be sufficient to circulate 
the entire secondary current and hi in equation (23) 
will vary rather rapidly with current. 

The principal gain from two-stage transformation, 
however, is seen by the coefficient of 1 /Hi in equation 
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( 22 ), which involves only the difference of two nearly 
equal leakage factors instead of a single factor. More¬ 
over, the main secondary burden does not enter at all 
into the first order terms in equation ( 22 ) for the two- 
stage transformer, and the auxiliary bimden is multi¬ 
plied by the factor 

ATi - Nz 
Ni 

which is always small and may be made zero if desired. 
To make Ni = N 3 however in general will make 1 4 
larger than if iVi is slightly less than iVa. The conse¬ 
quent increase in auxiliary flux density and in the 
•variability of and in second order terms may more 
than neutralize the improvement in the f 4 term. 

Equation (22) shows very clearly the effect of external 
mutual inductance between the main and auxiliary 
secondary circuits, since such an effect is equivalent 
to increasing rj 34 and will directly destroy the balance 
between 634 and Sn. This effect is referred to at some 
length in the present paper. 

On the whole it is seen that the errors of the single- 
stage transformer have been reduced to one order of 
. magnitude smaller by the use of the two-stage trans¬ 
formation. This is confirmed by the experimental 
results which show that a transformer which operating 
single-stage has errors of several per cent will on two- 
stage operation show errors of only a tenth of this 
amount, or less. 


Discussion 

James R. Craighead: There are in addition to those outlined 
in this paper, several other methods of making phase angle 
correction in ciurrent transformers. The simplest is the use of a 
non-inductive shunt placed across the primary winding or across 
the secondary winding, which subtracts a certain amount of cur¬ 
rent either from the primary or the secondary side of the trans¬ 
former. This current is in a phase position which is such that 
it tends to restore the remainder of the secondary current to the 
phase position of the primary current, and by so doing can 
fii-miniflTi to somc extent the usual leading (or positive) phase 
angle of the current transformer. Inductive reactance may be 
substituted for the non-inductive shunt where the phase angle is 
negative. 

An extension of this method is the use of a separate winding 
on the core of the current transformer, which gives an oppor¬ 
tunity of using other voltages than the voltage generated at the 
secondary terminals. This allows the use of condensanoe, 
reactance and resistance; and by using these three the sub-divi¬ 
sion of the current can be made so that the net current going 
through the meter for any given point can be brought more 
exactly into phase apposition. Both these methods produce a 
correct phase angle under only one condition, and change in 
current, frequency or secondary burden is usually accompanied 
by change in phase angle. 

Consequently, this form also does not give a continuous or 
complete correction. . 

A third method requires the use of two current transformers. 
A main current transformer has the standard connection, with 
its primary in the pirimary Une, and its secondary connected to 
the meter or other burden. An auxiliary current transformer 
is placed with its primary either in the primary line or the 


secondary line, and it has a ratio very different from the ratio of 
the first transformer. 

This second transformer produces a very small current, 
roughly sufficient to produce a corrective result if applied either 
across the primary terminals of the main current transformer, or 
across the terminals of the burden. A combination can be made 



Fig. 1—CuBRENT Transpormbb for Metering Service— 
Accuracy at 60 Cycles 
Burden of 1.8 ohms resistance (45 voltamperes) 


to produce a result which is somewhat better than a simple point 
correction, by selecting main and auxihary transformer so that 
tTiAir characteristics tend to offset errors through same range. 
As auxiliary transformer has a comparatively large number of 
turns, more accurate correction of ratio may be made than with a 
transformer of standard type. Full correction can be obtained 
under only one condition, as in the preceding method. 



Fig. 2—Current Transformer for Metering Service— 
Accuracy at 60 Cycles 

Burden of one watthour meter and leads (0.15 ohm resistance, 3.75 
voltamperes) 


The method proposed by Mr. Brooks, while resembling the 
previous method in the use of two transformers, is distinctly 
different in principle. If the auxiliary secondary, which I prefer 
to call the tertiary is disconnected, the transformer consists of a 
core subdivided into two parts, with a common primary and 
secondary on both parts, the secondary being connected to an 
external burden. If then we connect the tertiary to a burden of 
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Fig. 3—Current Transformer for Metering Service— 
Accuracy AT 60 Cycles 

Burden of 0.97 ohm resistance, 4.03 miili henries inductance (45 volt- 
amperes at 0.54 power factor at 6 amperes 60 cycles) 


low impedance, the corrective current drawn reduces the flux in 
the auxiliary core. This increases the impedance of the 
secondary circuit and increases the voltage developed in . the 
secondary by the tnain core, and consequently the flux in the 
core and its exciting current, The error in the total 
secondary circuit is therefore increased, and we get a subdivision 
into two circuits, one whose accuracy has been largely increased 
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by the redistribution of the flux, and the other whose accuracy 
has been decreased by the same cause. The auxiliary core is 
really excited by the difference between the primary and second¬ 
ly currents as a true primary cmrent, a nd the tertiary winding 
tends to deliver a proportionate current. Since this difference is 
the error in transformation of the main transformer, the correct¬ 
ive current changes in proportion to the need for correction. 
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Pig. 4—Current Transformer for Metering Service_ 

Accuracy at 25 Cycles 
Burden of 1.8 ohms resistance (45 voltamperes) 

Consequently moderate changes in frequency, secondary burden 
or primary current make only very small changes in accuracy. 
Proin this the Brooks plan is evidently applicable where it 
s desirable to obtain high accuracy over a very small portion ofi 
the secondary burden, as a watthour meter. Where the purpose 
is to obtain better general accuracy on a large burden, such as 
curve drawing instruments, balanced relays, etc., the method is 
not applicable. 



so 20 40 60 80 100 

“• PERCENT PRIMARY AMPERES 

PiQ. 5 —Current Transformer for Metering Service- 
Accuracy AT 25 Cycles 

Burden of one watthour meter and leads (0.15 ohm resistance 3 76 
voltamperes) o.*o 

Mr. .Brooks has fumshed curves showing the performance of 
an ordinary commercial type of transformer for comparison with 
his de^ce. These results are not as good as may be obtained 
with the better grade of commercial transformers. 

Pigs. 1 to 6 show the accuracy of a meter (neglecting its in¬ 
ternal error) operated from a current transformer of good stand¬ 
ard t:^e at power factors from unity to 0.4 lagging, with various 
secondary burdens and frequency. 
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PERCENT PRIMARY AMPERES 

Fig. 6~Currbnt Transpormbr for Metering Service- 
AoonaAOT AT 25 Ctoms 

** “ burdens of 

(Kg. 1) 1.8 ohms iwn-mduetiT6 resistanoe, or 45 Tolt-»mperes 
at_5 amperes and^W) .^eles: (Kg. 2) 0.15 ohms resistant?; 

and (Kg. 3) O.W ohms resistanoe with 4.03 mim.henriesmdiiot.' 
anoe or about 45 TOlt^amperes at 0.45 power factor. 


is the highest burden recommended for use with the transformer 
when a watthour-meter is included. The results show errors due 
to the transformer of less than 1 per cent, as compared with much 
larger, errors shown by the transformer used as a comparison by 
the a-uthors of the paper. 

The next three figures show similar data for the same trans¬ 
former and burdens at 25 cycles. In Pig. 4 is shown the effect 
of a non-inductive burden of 1.8 ohms—which is rare in metering 
practise—on the accuracy for comparison with Pig. 1 . Pig, 5 
shows the accuracy with burden of watthour meter and leads 
corresponding to Kg. 2, and Pig. 6 the accuracy with the full¬ 
rated burden for this service, corresponding to Pig. 3 . 

With the last condition, the maximum error is again reduced 
to close to one per cent, while the more severe condition shown 
in Pig. 4 causes a maximum error of over 4 per cent, approaching 
the amount shown in Mr. Brooks' example at 60 cycles. This,' 
however, is a burden greater than is recommended for watthour 
meters to work with the transformer. 

A study of the 26-eycle results shows that the average error 
through the ranges selected is in each ease in the same direction. 
It may therefore be partly offset by adjustment of the poteiiliial 
transformer burden or of the watthour meter itself. 

Perry A. Borden: In developing the two-stage current 
transformer, Mr. Brooks has eliminated what has been probably 
the worst feature in a-c. metering. Heretofore, about the only 
comfort we had lay in the possibility of the current transformer 
errors being to some degree compensated for by those of tlie 
voltage transformers. But this, even if true for one condition of 
the load could not be universally so. 

While the two-stage principle, as applied to transformers of 
an inherently compact design and of high amiiere-turns means a 
close approach to perfection, it would seem that its greatest 
application would lie in the field of air-insulatod transformers for 
high-voltage work, and for bushing type transformers whore the 
primary is, of necessity, limited to a single turn. 

A limiting factor in the use of the two-stage transformer 
would appear to be introduced by the necessity of duplicating the 
Mcondary wiring both internally and externally to the meter. 
On large systems, where each installation is subject to the siiper- 
j^on of a trained meter-man, this would mean little difficulty ; 
but on small utilities where the metering in.stallations are made 
by a wireman with no court of appeal but the manufacturer’s 
blu^rmt, the probability of error in the meter wiring would be 
do^le what it is now; and I think those who have had experience 
mth metOTs mstalled by non-teehnieal help, will agree that this 
is no small factor. 

I shoidd like to ask Mr. Brooks if he has made any studies 
or earned on experiments in the use of this transformer without 
the r^em^t of the extra winding in the meter. It would 
seeip that the commendable features of the principle would be 
sacnficed but Uttle by parallehng the secondary and the auxiliary 

^ j V terminals of the tran.sformer. 

u tms could be done, the only objection to the device,—that of 
duplicate current circuits—would be at once removed. 

Craighead’s remarks we might 

that It not our intention to show in this paper the charac- 
te^stics of the best transformers to be had. We did, however, 
choose a transformer of good average oharaeteristios—a type 
winch represents a fair average of those in service today. 

Craighead the weight of 
tne transformer whose characteristics were shown, on the screen. 

i>inn It varies from 20 pounds up to about 

ibW. It IS an average curve of the total amount of transformer. 

«r ?'^®'Stage current transformer can be made 

For example, we have made trans- 
ampwes capacity with one turn, weighing ap- 
^®“*^ *^® Of » 

former for 18,200-volt circuits. 
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The two-stage principle becomes particularly applicable for 
high voltages where it is necessary to obtain great separation 
between primary and secondary, and where the simple trans¬ 
former cannot maintain the high standards of metering accuracy. 

In reply to Mr. Borden’s discussion, I should like to bring in 
an endorsement of his suggestion that an important application 
is that of the one-tum-primary current transformer. Where 
metering is done close to the generator bus, it is often found that 
the multiple turn transformer cannot withstand the effect of 
short circuits and a compromise is reached between the operating 
and meter departments through the instaUation of single-tum¬ 
primary current transformers. While such transformers do 
readily withstand the effects of short circuits, they very often 
fail to give satisfactory results in metering. This is particularly 
true of transformers of 200 amperes capacity and lower. Such 
transformers often show over 5 per cent variation in ratio from 
10 per cent load to 100 per cent and have phase angles as high as 
6 . degrees on light loads. It is possible through the application 
of the two stage principle to build current transformers of the one 
turn primary type, which in addition to possessing the feature 
of indestructibility, have good electrical characteristics at low 
secondarj' burdens, such as for example, a meter element and 
.1 ohm resistance. Transformers of this typo have been con- 
stnicted which maintain correct ratio to within .3 per cent 
from 10 per cent to 100 per cent load, and whose phase angle is 
less than 10 minutes over the same range, of load, 

H. B. Brookst Referring to Mr. Craighead’s statement that 
the two-stage transformer is applicable only where it is desirable 
to obtain high accuracy over a very small portion of the second¬ 
ary burden, we consider that it is only a question of design to 
obtain high accpracy over a large burden. In general, it is not 
necessary to do this, except in the ease of watthour meters, for 
errors of even several per cent are not serious where the object 
is to obtain data as a guide in operating the plant. Of course, 
if the large bmden introduces a relatively large mutual induct¬ 
ance between the main and auxiliary secondary ciropits, corr 
rective measures may have to be employed. The simplest is 
the use of an external mutual inductance of equal magnitude 
and opposite sign, by which the error in question may be reduced 
to zero. 

Tests by Mr. Holtz show that in two-stage tra,nsformers having 
at least 800 ampere-turns the effective ratio and phase angle are 
not impaired by the introduction into the auxiliary secondary of 
burdens approximately equal to that of a graphic wattmeter and 
only to a slight extent by introducing a graphic ammeter or 
relay. He has made tests of ah 800-ampere-turn two-stage 
current transformer and has found that a considerable burden 
can be introduced into the auxiliary secondary circuit without 
greatly affecting either ratio or phase angle, and that even at 
25 cycles the results are quite satisfactory and superior to those 


obtainable in ordinary current transformers of the highest per¬ 
formance commercially obtainable. 

While the use of duplicate current circuits is a drawback 
as Mr. Borden suggests, it is not nearly so serious as might at 
first appear. If the principal secondary circuit of a two-stage 
current transformer be opened under load, the auxiliary second¬ 
ary winding will supply a current nearly equal to the desired 
total secondary current. This fact gives a means by which 
even an unskiUed man may check the correctness of the con¬ 
nections of the auxiliary secondary coil, as follows. Assume 
that a three-phase watthour meter is to be operated by two two- 
stage current transformers. First the auxiliary secondary 
coils are disregarded, and it is immaterial whether their terminals 
are open or short-circuited. The principal secondary terminals 
are then connected to the current coils of the meter, and the 
correctness of the connections checked by diagram and polarity 
marks, or any other suitable method, just as if the current trans¬ 
formers were of the ordinary type. This done, the voltage is 
removed from one element, and the direction and approximate 
speed of rotation of the disk are noted. The auxiliary secondary 
terminals of the current transformer which is driving the meter 
are then connected to the meter terminals, and as a check, the 
principal secondary circuit is opened. If the auxiliary coil, has 
been properly connected, the meter disk will continue to rotate 
in the same direction and at practically the same speed as be¬ 
fore. If the auxiliary coil was connected backwards, the disk 
will run about the same speed as before, but in the opposite 
direction. 

The fact above cited simply me^s that the auxiliary winding 
is a corrective device capable of functioning hot merely over a 
limited range of error in the principal secondary cmrent, but 
even in the extreme ease of the absolute failure of the principal 
secondary current the meter will be kept running at nearly the 
correct speed. , 

It is obvious that other means may be used for facilitating 
correct connections, such as a cable of secondary wires of different 
colors, with corresponding markings on the meter terminals. 
In any case, the method of checking just outlined is simple and 
easily applied. 

Answering Mr. Borden’s question about the elhnination of the 
extra winding in the meter, we would say that a considerable 
amount of work was spent on this point. By proper precautions, 
very accurate results may be obtained, but it is necessary for the 
best results to use a rather large burden in the principal (non- 
precision) secondary circuit, and furthermore, to have means 
for chectog the accuracy. With the use of duplicate windings 
on the meter, low burdens may be used in the principal secondary 
circuit if desired, and if the transformer has been properly made 
p.Tid checked at the factory, no means of checking the accuracy 
are required, save only to see that the connections are properly 
made as above outlined. 




Three Thousand Tests on the Dielectric Strength of Oil 
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Review of the Subject.—Three thousand successive disrup¬ 
tive strength tests are herewith shown. These were made in six 
groups with 500 tests in each group under constant conditions of 
test. Three groups of tests were taken of standard insulating oil 
with three different shapes of the electrostatic field; small sphere 
gap, large sphere gap, and sphere-needle gap. One group of tests 
was made with commercial and another with chemically pure 
benzol. The last group was made with air as a dielectric. A brief 
review of results and conclusions follows. 

In measuring the voltage by a single sphere gap, set in air urith 
reasonable care, the maximum error of test does not exceed 4 per 
cent and the average error is 1 per cent. In the average of six 
successive tests the maximum error decreases from 4 per cent to 
£.9 per cent and the average error decreases from 1 per cent to 0.6 
of 1 per cent. 

In contrast to air, the behavior of oil is very erratic. Successive 
observations of its disruptive voltage, made under most carefully 


controlled conditions, differed by a percentage many times greater 
than the accuracy of the test,—the minimum value was as low as 
49 per cent of the maximum. This inconstancy of the disruptive 
strength of oil appears inherent to the material. Little of the 
variation is dependent on the shape and size of the. electrostatic 
field. Much of the variation is due probably to the complex chemical 
and physical nature of the oil. 

Benzol gives far more consistent values of disruptive strength 
than oil, the more so the purer it is, but nevertheless benzol is much 
more erratic than air. 

Under successive tests oil; first slowly and then more rapidly, 
deteriorates by carbonization due to the disruption. Benzol 
deteriorates very rapidly at first, and then becomes fairly constant. 
Filtration restores the initial disruptive strength, but the filtered 
maternal seems to deteriorate more rapidly than new material. 
This information indicates that there is either an intermediate 
chemical state of the disintegrated product or an absorption. 


T he difficulty of obtaining consistent data on 
the behavior of insulating oil under disruptive 
dielectric stress is well known; It has been found 
that, because of this erratic behavior of oil, most 
available data on liquid insulation are so incomplete as 
to be of limited value. 

To study this phenomenon of the erratic behavior 

_ 


insulation, and to insure that each test was made in 
exactly the same manner. The rate of applsdng the 
voltage, which is all important in testing insulation, 
was made exactly the same for each test by using a 
motor operated rheostat. All 3000 breakdowns were 
taken in exactly the same manner as the first 500. 
Furth^ details as to preparation of the sample, method 


/.ii n-c ^ r X- uituta ueuius as TO preparation oi tne sample, method 

Of testing, development of curves, etc. will be found in 
successive breakdown tests were made on oil, 600 on one the former paper, floe cit ) 


sample each (I) with a short sphere gap, which were 
described in a recent paper by the same authors,^ 
(II) with a long ^here gap and larger spheres at higher 
voltage, (III) with a point-sphere gap, -to see what 
effect the size or shape of the electrostatic field had. 

Then 1000 successive tests were made with benzol, 
(IV) 500 with commercial benzol and (V) 500 with 
chemi^ly pure benzol, to see whether the erratic 
behavior was specific to oil or shared by other liquid 
insulators, 

finally 500 successive tests were made in air at 
atmospheric pressure, to determine the possible accu¬ 
racy of disruptive tests. 

As Peek, Ryan and Whitehead have shown that the 
dielectric strength of air is uniform within errons of 
observation, comparison of this set of tests with the 
other five should show how much of their noh-uni- 
fonnity is due to the methods of testing, errora of 
observation etc. 

Each sample was tested successively 500 times at 
the same gap length by gradually applying voltage to 
the electrodes (submerged in the sample) until the 
gap be^een them was broken down. All possible 
precautions were taken to prevent the presence of 
foreign par ticles, dust, etc. in the samples of liquid 

Presented a,t the Annual Convention of the A. I E M 

Niagara Falls, Ont, June se-SOi Wn. ’ ' *’ 

^ 1 . Five H^red T^ts on the DieUctric Breakdown of OU, 
Hayden and Eddy, Journal, A. 1. E. E., February, 1922. 


The data taken on each sample is shown graphically 
in two ways: (1) (a) The actoal breakdown voltage 
in succession, (6) the average breakdown voltage, and 
(c) the per cent variation from the mean are plotted as 
ordinates against the number of the breakdowns as 
abscissas. (2) The per cent of the total number of 
breakdowns is plotted as ordinate against the per cent 
variation from the mean as abscissa. Each graph of 
this second group is a probability curve and was cal¬ 
culated from the data by the s a method*. The 
condition of the six groups of tests follow: 

I. Five hundred breakdowns in oil between two 
one-cm. diameter spheres two mm. apart 

II. Five hundred breakdowns in oil between two 
2.54-cm. diameter spheres 27 mm. apart. 

III. Five hundred breakdowns in oil between a 
needle and 2,54-cm, diameter spheres 2 mm. apart. 

IV. Five hundred breakdowns in commercial benzol 
between ^two one-cm. diameter spheres 2 mm. apart. 

V. Five hundred breakdowns in pure benzol 
between ^o one-cm. diameter spheres 2-mm. apart. 

VI. Five hundred, breakdowns in air between two 
2 .5^cm. diameter spheres one cm, apart. 

, Figs. 1 to 3 show that the disruptive strength of oil 
IS not constant imd uniform, but varies iii successive 
tests under identically the same conditions, over a wide 
ra,nge a,nd in an entirely erratic maimer. Comparison 
mth Fig. 6, the air curve, shows that the variations 
2 . Engineering Mathematics, C. P. Steinmetz. 
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between successive tests in oil are many times greater 
than the possible accuracy of breakdown tests in air, 
aiid that the cause of the variation therefore must be 
inherent to the material, the oil. 

Comparison of the three oil curves in Figs, 1, 2, 3 
and 7 shows that there is little difference between them. 
In other words, the erratic behavior of oil is not the 
result of the particular shape or size of the electro- 



Fi<j. 7—^Uniformity OF Dieleotbio Strength 
On the horizontal or x-axis Is plotted the average per cent variation of the 
500 breakdowns from their mean for each group. On the vertical or 
y axis is plotted the per cent of the total number of breakdowns. These 
six curves were plotted from the probability curves given mathematically 
below; The equations were determined from the test results. From the 
equations two of the curves are seen to have their peaks a little to the right 
of zero per cent variation. When reduced to a percentage basis and plotting 
as above, these curves wwe shifted bade to zero for the sake of dearness. 
Each curve bdng an exponential continues on to infinity at each side but 
it is conjsidered to represent the data in question only when the ordinate is 
more than one-tenth of the maximum ordinate or peak. This assumed 
range of limit of the probability law is marked on each of 'the curves by 
drdes. Comparing the curves at these points it is seen that the air tests 
show variations from the mean no greater than 4 per cent, while the oil 
tests for instance show as much as 24 per cent vai^tioh. The equations 
follow: 

Graph I —y 22.4 6“*0061 (*-3)2 

“ II —y im 20.7 r-0.006 *2 
“ III —y B 27,2 (*-4)2 

« IV —y B 46,8 e-0-0251 *2 
" V —y B 60.8 €-0-0536 *2 
« VI—p B 123 6-0-232 *2 

static field. The per cent variation between successive 
tests is a little less in a large sphere gap, ^d a little 
greater in a sphere and needle gap, than in a small 
sphere gap, but the difference is small compared with 
the difference between oil and air gap. In our former 
paper the point was made that with spheres in oil the 
actual breakdowns at the higher voltage fell below the 
breakdowns to be expected by the law of probability. 


possibly due to the approach to a true dielectric strength 
of the oil. The large sphere gap showed the same 
characteristics, while the sphere and needle gap gave 
a curve which was symmetrical on both sides of the 
mean, that is, apparently did not show this effect. 

Examination of the two benzol curves, in Figs. 4, 5 
and 7, shows that the variation between successive 
breakdown tests in benzol are materially less than in 
oil, especially so with chemically pure benzol, but never¬ 
theless are still much greater than with air. Benzol 
therefore is intermediate in the uniformity of disruptive 
tests, between air and oil. Possibly this is due to the 
more uniform chemical constitution of benzol compared 
with oil. 

Comparison of the two benzol curves shows that the 
uniformity of breakdown is greatly increased by the 
increased purity of the material. This suggests. that 
the erratic behavior of oil may be due to the complexity 
of its chemical and physical structure. 

The benzol curves were found to follow the law of 
probability both above and below the mean breakdown 
without showing any of the unsymmetry given by 
spheres in oil. With the same amount of energy back 
of the discharge the benzol seemed to carbonize much 
more rapidly than transil oil. Before testing, the 
benzol was, of course, transparent and colorless. After 
only 20 breakdowns it was opaque and black. Fig. 5 
shows that during the first 60 breakdowns the dielectric 
strength decreased very greatly due to carbonization, 
and fell to less than half the initial value. After this 
however, additional carbonization of the benzol caused 
only gradual deterioration, no more than that of oil 
and the dielectric strength of the benzol containing 
colloidal carbon had becoipe approximately constant. 
Fig. 4 shows that after refiltering, the benzol seemed to 
deteriorate slightly faster than at the beginning of the 
test. 

The 500 breakdowns in air are seen to be much more 
consistent than even the benzol tests. As air itself 
is considered to have a definite and uniform dielectric 
strength these tests prove that the erratic behavior 
of the oil and even of the benzol greatly exceeds that 
which might be caused by the methods of testing, 
errors of observation, etc. That is, the comparative 
non-uniformity of the oil and benzol must be due to 
some inherent characteristics of the materials theni^ 
selves. 

On the probability curves of Fig. 7, the points where 
the probability has dropped to One-tenth its maximum 
value, have been marked by circles. While of course 
each probability curve a^ exponential extends to infinity 
most of the observed breakdown values ^e contained 
within the range of voltage between the maximum 
probability and the one-tenth value, and the width 
of the probability curve between the two circles of one 
tenth Value thus offers the means of characterizing and 
comparing the different curves, with regards to their 
scattering of the breakdown values. Thus we get the 
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following table, showing the range of the voltages over 
which the breakdown tests are scattered, in per cent 
of the mean value: 

TABLE I 

Percentage range of breakdown voltage, from mean: 

.. .. db 4 per cent 

Chemically pure benzpl.. =t 12 per cent 

Commercial benzol.. •"!" 14 per cent 

.. db 24 per cent 

Table II shows a tabulation of the average per cent 
error that might be expected for (1) a single test, 
(2) three tests, or (3) six tests on oil if the mean of 600 


TABLE II 



Air 

Long 
sphere 
gap in oil 

Short 
sphere 
gap in oil 

Needle 
sph^ 
gap in oil 

Sinffle Breakdown Test 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Average error_......... 

1.1 

7.8 

7.8 

8*4 

Maximum error... 

Maximum error except 3 

6.7 

48.6 

34.1 

44.8 

readings.. 

Three Breakdown Tests 

4.0 

33.0 

31.8 

35.0 

Average error. 

0.8 

5.2 

4.9 

4.9 

Maximtuu error.. 

Six Breakdown Tests . 

4.0 

22.4 

19.7 

19.1 

Average error. 

0.6 

2.7 

3.5 . 

4 1 

Maximum error. 

2.9 

17.6 

15.0 

14.3 


successive breakdowns is taken as the correct dielectric 
strength and any variation from that as the eitor. 
It is seen that sphere-gap tests in air give an accuracy 
sufficient for their use for voltage determinations, 
e^ecially when using the average of several observa¬ 
tions, but that to get consistent results in the commer¬ 
cial testing of oil a gap should be so designed as to 
inherently average as many breakdowns as possible. 


Discussion 

W. A. Del Man I would like to ask the author why the 
successive tests were made on the same sample of oil. We have 
done a good deal of oil testing, and have always taken the pre¬ 
caution to pick out fresh clear samples for the tests. I am won¬ 
dering whether more uniform results would be obtained if a 
fresh sample of oil were used for each test, than if you used the 
same sample five hundred times? It would seem that the matter 
of the chemical decomposition of the oil would enter into the 
problem, and that has not been mentioned in the paper. 

E. D. Qarkei We have gone into the program of the testing 
of the variation and the breakdown of samples of oil, which 
seemed to be good oil. Quite an extensive investigation of the 
subject, which began some time ago and I would like to know how 
to eliminate some of the variation. 

In this process we have raised the temperature of tOie quantity 
of oil to about 160 deg. fahr. gradually, and we have found that 
the oil then behaves quite uniformly. 

Another thmg is if the sample of oil be turned other side up, 
a few times, the values come out closely. 

As to the point Mr. Del Mar brought up in this discussion, 
we have inade a test with different samples from the same cup, 
and there was a very considerable variation. 


John D. Whitehead > I think that these curves show a 
very eneoura^ng uniformity, notwithstanding the large value 
that may be given to the extremes of variation; the authors have 
rendered a very material service in taking this large number of 
observations. It brings us to a point where it is possible, to 
specify the properties of oil in terms of a definite figure, and a 
maximum permissible deviation. 

I think there will be little dissent from the conclusions of the 
authors t^t the irregularities are inherent in the structure of 
the material itself. When Mr. Hayden presented his last paper 
on the breakdown of oil, I ventured to ask a question, I believe 
he has not answered. It was whether he had tried corona as it 
appears on a round conductor as an indication of the dielectric 
strength of oil. It seems to me that the use of corona in such a 
connection might possibly automatically smooth out some of the 
variations that appear in these curves. I believe that nain g 
^rona, indi^dual breakdowns pertaining to local irregularities 
m the oil, might tend to extend themselves so as to produce an 
average condition for the whole of the conductor and so result 
in a smoother curve. 

W. D, A. Peasleet In Pig. 5 is the spacing of the spheres 2 
or 20 nam.? 

Mr. Hayden t Two mm. 

Peaslee* In the table it reads two. I was wondering 
wMoh one is correct, because giving the figures for both in 
millimeters is a startling comparison as to dielectric strength 
between commercial and pure benzol. It must be two. 

Mr. Hayden t Two is right. 

Mr. Peasleet Were any experiments made with the heavier 
oil, not filtered during the process, as to whether any different 
result was shown than in the benzol curves. In the commercial 
benzol, after a considerable period of tests, the benzol was 
filtered, and the impurities precipitated by the disruptive dis¬ 
charge removed. 

If that were tried, I believe, with Dr. Whitehead that this 
investigation is better than it looks, and that the extreme varia¬ 
tions are not of such moment. This testing of oil is one of the 
most important things we have before us today in cable insula¬ 
tion and all other kinds of insulation. It seems to me that some 
of the results were tied up with the mobility of the three factors 
in the solution. 

I would like to see some further work done on the filtering 
of the oil at different periods, to see if there is a section at which 
the rate of depreciation approaches the pure benzol curve, 
in that case you will find, after the first 100 breakdowns, you are 
producing a constancy equal to that of air. 

O. D. Woodt Designers have long realized the possibility 
of considerable variation in free oil spaces. For tbip reason, it 
has been the practise for years in transformers to break up with 
insulating barriers the oil ducts separating energized parts. 

Solid insulation is not good when used alone, but oil separated 
by solid insulation in proper proportion gives the best cooling 
and breaks continuous paths, which may exist with free oil 
ducts or solid insulation. 

The proper breaking up of the oil ducts with barriers tends to 
neutralize any unstable conditions that may exist in the oil. 
This is borne out by actual tests, a.n example of such tests made 
with ofl spaces properly separated by barriers may be of interest. 
Free oil was separated by one,, two and three barriers. 

Tests were m^e with the barriers adjacent to each other, 
altematmg with oil spaces. The results obtained indicated a 
maxunum variation of less than 10 per cent above and below the 
average value. 

It is of interest to point out here, that althpugh under certain 
conditions the dielectric strength of oil may vary oyer a very 
great range, in practise it has been made the most useful and 

reUable insukting material that is available. 
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J. E. Shraders In air electrical discharges take place much 
more uniformly than in oil. The reason for this, no doubt, is 
the greater homogeneity in air than in oil. Then in studsring 
the breakdown in oils one should examine it for non-homogeneity. 

I think that the most of us who have studied oils for their elec¬ 
trical properties recognize the fact that most of the non-homo¬ 
geneity in oils is due to moisture. One speaker has stated that 
at elevated temperatures uniformity of breakdown is much 
greater. This is due to the fact that upon heating, moisture 
is removed and the oil becomes more homogeneous and not only 
is there greater uniformity of breakdown but breakdown occurs 
at higher voltages. Another cause of non-homogeneity is the 
presence of foreign materials such as lint and dust particles. 
The presence of these nxaterials is deleterious the more because 
they take up moisture which may thus be concentrated in the 
strongest part of the electrical field, thus lowering the breakdown 
voltage. Barriers in electrical apparatus are of benefit because 
they prevent the lining up of these moisture laden particles. 

In making successive tests upon a sample of oil the character 
of the sample is altered. By each breakdown moisture and 
impurities are removed so that at each successive breakdown we 
have a different set of conditions. Hence to get any real com¬ 
parison of breakdown voltages each shot should be made upon 
a new sample of the original oil. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.* The investigation of Messrs. Hayden and 
Eddy is very interesting in that a great number of consecutive 
points were taken and that all points were recorded. In a 
theoretical investigation of this nature it is desirable to use 
electrodes for which the stresses can be calculated. For this 
reason the sphere gap was used. With the electrodes and spac- 
ings used in practise the variation is decidedly less. However, 
the interesting fact is not the extent of the variation but that 
there is a variation and that it follows the probability curve. 

It means that from time to time a chance variation occurs in 
the oil between the gaps which affects the dielectric strength. 
This variation, whether it is due to gas, or to the lining up of 
particles, has a considerable range. These tests, therefore, 
confirm, theoretically, the long established practise of using 
barriers. 

G. P. Steinmetzx I had the advantage of seeing these results 
before their publication, and also of seeing a large number of other 
results which have not yet been published, and which, to my 
mind, seem to answer several of the questions raised. 

To begin with the question whether new samples should have 
been taken. I have seen a large number of tests made by using 
new samples for from 25 to 60 tests, and from the results, I have 
to agree with Mr. Hayden that it is impracticable to do so, 
because the successive samples of oil from the same supply ^ary 
so much that constant or consistent results can be derived by 
using one sample only, but such a very large sample, several 
thousand cubic centimeters, that the individual breakdowns do 
not appreciably affect the oil. In these tests given here in the 
paper, I understand, Mr. Hayden took averages at every 60 
successive breakdowns. These showed that for the first two 
hundred or three hundred tests there is no appreciable deteriora¬ 
tion, but the breakdown voltage remains the same and only after 
that number of tests does the oil deteriorate. 

Now, as to the different kinds of oil: I have seen tests of 
different kinds of oil, heavy oil and light oil, and water-white oU, 
but there was no appreciable difference in the nature of the 

tests. , 

The first t-hing that presents itself as possible cause of the 
erratic performance of oil, naturally, is occluded moisture. 
I have seen a number of tests made to find whether the moisture 
has anything to do with it. For instance, a sample of oil was 
taken and heated several times and the oil was then filtered by 
pfl.ff;aiTig it through a large number of layers of hot filter paper, 
and then it was atomized into a high vacuum, and ^owed to 
settle there, where certainly all occluded air and moisture was 
evaporated, and then allowed to settle under the exclusion of 


air for several weeks, and then it was tested again in the same way 
as oil taken straight from the barrel, but it did not show any 
materially higher nor more constant breakdown voltage. 

A very curious result is shown by the curve of pure benzol. 

If you notice, there is a quite rapid deterioration during the first 
readings, and then it comes almost to a stand still, and the 
deterioration is less rapid. Now, benzol deteriorates very much 
more rapidly than oil, and while it started perfectly transparent, 
after fifty tests, it was entirely opaque, but it had become more 
constant, and a very highly carbonized black benzol was more 
uniform than the pure benzol. The curve of .commercial benzol 
shows the same. After it was filtered, and a few hundred read¬ 
ings had been taken, the first part showed greater variability 
than after it became black. It is rather curious, and seems to 
show after you get it deteriorated and blackened, it becomes 
more constant again. 

F. B. Silsbeet Some time ago I had occasion to participate 
in some tests of transformer oil for the* American Society for 
Testing Materials^ in which some 2000 breakdowns were in- 
.volved. These were, however, distributed over a number of 
different conditions and consequently do not closely parallel 
the present work. It is interesting to note that the average 
deviation of 1 shot from the mean of a group of 50, as estimated 
from this A. S. T. M. data, comes out as 9 per cent which is in 
fair agreement with the present results. The earlier data also 
indicated, though much less emphatically, the astonishingly 
slight effect of the carbon formation on the breakdown voltage 
of oil. 

One feature of interest in the present paper is the fact that 
in Pigs. 1 to 4 inclusive there, appear occasional very low pomts 
while there is an absence of corresponding occasional high points. 
This would presumably cause the frequency curves of Pig. 7 
to be somewhat skewed as shown in the earlier paper by the same 
authors. It is is to be regretted that the experimental points 
are not shown on the curves of Pig. 7. Is it not probable that 
these low points are the result of a lining up of bits of impurity 
so as to make abnormally long weak spots in the dielectric much 
as suggested by Hirobe, Ogawa and Kubo?^ These low pomts 
are strikingly absent in the case of pure benzol and air. 

W. B. Buchanant In his preliminary paper Mr. Hayden 
says that the discharge current was limited by the use of resist¬ 
ance in the low-tension circuit so that carbonization would be 
reduced to a minimum. Another important point is the length 
of the arc is allowed to persist after each breakdown and 
as the method of controlling this is not stated, the system used 
in the Laboratories of the Hydroelectric Power Commission may 
be of value. 

Our regular testing equipment is provided with an overload 
relay in the primary circuit thus opening the circuit much more 
quickly than can be done by hand. The relay does not operate 
on incipient sparking such as occurs when fine dust, etc. is present 
but can be depended on to open the circuit promptly as soon as 
actual break down value of the oil itself is reached. The volt¬ 
age control is obtained from a motor-driven potentiometer 
rheostat, one coil closing the circuit automatically at zero volt¬ 
age, another opening it on puncture of the oil. With this 
equipment we believe our oU. test results are more reliable than 
is normally obtained by hand control and from a mental sum¬ 
mary of the results obtained the writer would say that good oil 
which has been in service for some time and well taken care of 
may show a peak on the probability curve of the test results 
which would be comparable with that shown by Mr. Hayden 
for air. On the other hand new oil is nearly always more erratic 
and quite frequently the breakdown value as shown by the meter 
does not teU the complete story. Deductions may be made 
sometimes by notmg the behavior of the oil itself under stress 

1. Beport of Committee D-9, A. S. T. M. on Electric Insulating 
Material—Junel921. 

2. Hirobe, T., Ogawa. W., and Eubo. S. Report No. 26, Electro¬ 
technical Lab., Tokyo, Japan. 
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previous to breakdown as to whether the possibility of improving 
the oil by fiurther filtration is promising or otherwise. 

W.S. Flight* 

1. General: 

This investigation has shown (a) That provided reasonable 
precautions are taken in determining the breakdown voltage 
of air fairly consistent results may be obtained, (b) When 
determining the breakdown voltage of certain liquid dielectrics 
it is impossible to obtain anything like as consistent- results as 
with air. 

It would appear that from Hayden and Eddy’s investigations 
and also from other published data^, that the mechanism of 
breakdown of liquid dielectrics (particularly that of oil of com¬ 
mercial pimity) is different from that of gaseous dielectrics. 

2. Theory of Breakdown of Oil: 

From an examination of the present available data relating 
to the electric strength of oil it would appear that oil of commer¬ 
cial purity may breakdown in two different ways, (a) When 
Tested between Point Electrodes: by actual puncture through the 
dielectric in a similar manner to gaseous dielectrics: the action 
of the electric field being rather to repel than to attract any 
impurity into the gap. (b) When Tested between Sphere Elec¬ 
trodes: by the lining up of impurities which either shorten or 
entirely bridge across the gap. (o) When tested between Disk 
Electrodes: by a combination of methods (a) and (b). 

(3) Experimental Evidence in Support of the above'Theot'y: 

(a) Breakdown of Oil between Point Electrodes: (i) Results 
reported by the Electrical Research Assn. The data given in 
Table I below have been abstracted from Table I on page 702 of 
HoQ-“Electrician'* for December 2, 192-1, 


TABLE I 


Investigator 

'A in. sphere gap 
15 mils apart 

Point gap 

15 mils apart 

Dlgby AMeUis.... 

11.6 kv. 

17.5 kv. 

Everest... 

20.0 “ 

22.0 “ 

Peek........ . 

64.0 “ 

22.0 “ 

Hirobe......;..... 

92.0 “ 

15.0 “ 


These tests on oils containing different quantities of impurities 
as well indicated by the sphere gap tests, showed that the results 
obtained with point gaps were practically uninfluenced by the 
impurities in the oil. (ii) Results reported by Dr. Hirobe: 
In report Noi 25 of the Third Section of the Electrotechnical 
Laboratory of Tokyo, Dr. T. Hirobe gives a curve showing the 
relationship between the moisture content and the breakdown 
voltage of fibre-free oil tested between point and dialr. During 
these tests it was found that for a considerable range the break¬ 
down voltage increased with increase in the moisture content. 
An indication of the numerical value of this increase can be 
obtained from the result given in Table II below. 

TABLE ir 

Bflfect of Molstixre Content of Oil on the B. D. V. of Fibre-Free 0«. 
when tested in a 300-mil gap between a point and a disk 


• Percentage of . 

moisture in oil 

B. D. V. at air 
temperature 

Percentage 
increase in 

B. D. V. over 
that of moisture 
firee oil 

Nil 

21 kv. 

NU 

0.004 

25 “ 

19 

0,008 

37 “ 

76 

0.012 

45 “ 

114 

0.020 

52 “ 

149 

0.028 

.62.. “ 

149 


The increase in B. D. V. with increase in, moisture content is 
explained by Dr. Hirobe to be probably due to the following; 
(a) That with pointed electrodes the electric field is not uniform 
and consequently the moisture cannot line up between the elec¬ 
trodes and form conducting chains, (b) That particles of water 


collect around the electrodes and by changing the shape or area 
of the point so reduce the maximum voltage gradient between the 
electrodes. 

(b) Breakdown of Oil between Sphere Electrodes: (i) Residis 
Reported by Dr. Hirobe: In the same reference as given in (a), 
(ii), Dr. Hirobe shows a corresponding curve obtained with the 
same oil but with in. sphere electrodes and a gap of 150 
mils. Both with fibre-free oil and oil containing fibres the elec¬ 
tric strength was found to decrease with increase in moisture 
as shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 


Effect of Moisture Content of Oil on the B. D. V. of Fibre-Free Oil 
and Oil Containing Fibres, when Tested in a 150-mil gap between 
Hin. diameter spheres. 



B. D. V. a 

kt air Temp. 

Percentage decrease in- 
B. D. V. over that of 
moisture free oil 

moisture in oil 

No fibres 

With fibres 

No fibres 

With fibres 

Nil 

60 kv. 

35 kv. 

Nil 

Nil 

0.004 

71 “ 

20 

21.0 

43.0 

0.008 

66 " 

16.5 “ 

26.6 

53.0 

0.012 

64 “ 

16 

29.0 

54.0 

0.020 

62 “ 

15.5 “ 

31.0 

.55.8 

0.028 

61 “ 

16.5 " 

32.4 

56.8 


The fact that the presence of fibres causes, with a definite 
moisture content, a greater falling off of electric strength than 
when the fibres are not present, is aUributed by Dr. Hirobe to 
the following: With sphere electrodes and a comparatively short 
gap the electric field is fairly iiniform, and when fibres were 
present in the oil these were observed to line up across the gap, 
and if of lower electric strength than the oil itself, breakdown 
took place at a lower voltage. When water was introduced 
into the oil a small percentage was apparently dissolved in the 
oil and caused a certain decrease in the electric strength. The 
^eater part of the moisture however, was held in suspension 
in the form of minute spheres, which, due to their high surface 
tension, were not distorted by the electric field and so could not 
of themselves form conducting chains across. the gap. When 
fibres were present in the , gap, the water was absorbed by the 
fibres, which on bridging across the gap thereby pi'oduced a 
greater falling off of the breakdovra voltage. 

4. Tests on Oil of Lower: Purity. 

In attempting to apply the theories outlined in Section 2 above 
to explain the results reported by Messrs. Hayden & Eddy, it 
must be remembered that as these investigators’ oil was first 
rendered as free as possible from moisture and other impurities 
the electric strength was considerably higher than oil of commer¬ 
cial purity. For example the average breakdown voltage of the 
oil when tested between 1-cm. spheres and with a 2-mm. gap was 
55 kv. whilst Ike American practise in industrial work is to 
accept oils which have a breakdown voltage of 22 kv. when 
tested between 1 in. diameter disks a,nd a 0.10-in. gap, and the 
British practise is to accept oils haying a Ibreakdown voltage of 
22 kv. when tested between yi in. diameter spheres and a 0.15- 
in. gap. It is probable that with oils of commercial purity 
distinctly different results may be obtained, audit would appear 
weU worth while to extend this investigation to cover oils of 
lower purity. 

With the latter it is probable that considerably more erratic 
results wo uld be obtained when the electrodes consist of a sphere. 


3.- See the folio-wing 

. . .(a) Elmtrlcal Insulathig Properties of Transformer Oil, by Dr, T. 

^obe. Report No. 25 of Elec. Tech, Laboratories Tokyo, 
Japan. 

(b) Effect of fibre on the electric strength of insulating oil, by T. A. 
McLaughliUi Blectrldan. 


----wjr U4AP JBIACU 

^ tion, •c/«c//ician« December 2 nd,.1921. 
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and more uniform results when the electrodes consist of a point, 
and a sphere. 

It is interesting to note that even with the comparatively 
pure oil employed by Hayden and Eddy it was observed that the 
point electrodes gave the most consistent results, and also that 
with the point electrodes the curves between the percentage 
variation from the mean and the percentage of the total number 
of breakdowns was symmetrical on both sides of the mean. 

5. Effect of Viscosity: 

If, during the determination of the electric strength of liquid 
dielectrics the conditions are such that breakdown takes place 
due to lining up of impurities, the freedom with which these 
impurities, can move about in the oil should have an effect upon 
the breakdown voltage. 

Reducing the viscosity of a liquid dielectric may affect the 
breakdown voltage by (a) Increasing the ease with which the 
impurities can line up. (b) Increasing the velocity of the cir¬ 
culating currents in the oil which are set up by the electrostatic 
stress on the liquid adjacent to the electrodes. 

The writer has shown elsewhere^ that decrease in viscosity 
may under certain conditions cause an increase and under other 
conditions a decrease in the breakdown Voltage of a liqtiid di¬ 
electric. It is possible that the more consistent results obtained 
with benzol may be due to the fact that this liquid; had a lower 
viscosity than the oil employed. To study the effect which 
viscosity may have in this connection, it would be interesting 
to have similar data to that obtained by Hayden and Eddy on 
transil oil at, say 90 deg. cent. 

W. N. Eddyt A large majority of the questions brought up 
in the discussions is> very well answered in. the discussion of 
Dr. Steinmetz. 

We understand Mr. Buchanan to say he has obtained break¬ 
down data on oil that are no more erratic than our data on air. 
We must admit that we are inclined to question the testing meth¬ 
ods giving such radical results. After examining the rather brief 
description of his testing methods we believe we'at one time 
tried out a similar scheme and discarded it as being too insensitive. 

Mr. Flight suggests that the difference shown between oil and 
benzol might be due to the difference in "Viscosity, and that this 
could be brought out by taking similar data on oil at 90 deg. cent. 

4. See Spark Over Voltage Through Oil, Beama Journal, Peb.-March, 
1922. 


We have t^en several similar sets of data on both the same and 
much lighter oil at lOO deg. cent, and the results while possibly 
a trifle more consistent than our published oil data were in no 
way comparable with those on benzol. 

J. L. R. Hayden: Answering some of the questions which 
have not yet been answered, we wish to say: 

We have made tests of oil at different teinperatures, up to 
110 deg. cent, but have foimd no material difference in the lack 
of uniformity of successive tests. Neither did we find any 
material increase of uniformity by removing the moistm-e by 
heat and high vacuum. 

We have made a number of successive tests on oil "without 
previous filtering, and after filtering; we have made tests on the 
oil carbonized by a large number of disruptive tests, and on the 
latter oil after filtering off the carbon, but have found no material 
difference in the erratic variation of successive tests, though the 
average value of the breakdown strength was increased by filter¬ 
ing, and lowered by carbonization by previous tests. It there¬ 
fore seems that the lack of uniformity is inherent in the oil as such. 

We have not yet made any extensive tests on corona effects 
in oil, but our experience thus far is that there is no real corona 
formation in oil, but the appearance of -visual corona is coinci¬ 
dent "with dissociation and gas formation, and what corona ap¬ 
pears, is in the gas bubbles, but not in the oil. When this occurs, 
the results become still more erratic, as may be expected from 
the formation of gas in the discharge gap. 

As regards to the lengthy discussion by Mr. W. S. Flight, while 
we do not agree with all his conclusions on the mechanism of 
breakdown, we came to the conclusion that the breakdown of 
oil between needle points is different from that between spheres. 
But this conclusion is not new but had been reached by Mr. A. B. 
Hendricks of Pittsfield, in an extended investigation on oil made 
some years ago, which led to the development of the present disk 
gap, standardized now for ccminereial oil testing. Mr. Hen¬ 
dricks found that the indications of the quality of oil by the point 
or edge gap do not parallel those of the sphere gap, but sometimes 
the point gap shows variations in quality better, sometimes the 
sphere gap. Neither gap therefore is most satisfactory for all 
conditions. This has led him to the development of the present 
disk gap for commerciar testing, as a combination of a uniform 
field, between the flat disks, analogous to the sphere gap, and a 
point or rather edge gap, between the edges of the disks, sho'wing 
the character of the point gap. 
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Review of the Subject.—In electric circuits of all sorts, 
'power is transmitted pHncipally by metallic conductors. In order 
to control the flow of power, or to convert it from one form to another, 
the constants of the circuits are varied. The connections of the 
metallic conductors may be altered for this purpose; but on high 
potentials this operation is attended with difficulty. The rapidity 
and ease of control are also limited. 

For this reason there has been a tendency, in recent years, toward 
the increased use of control devices employing nonr-metallic conduce 
Hon and these are now being rapidly brought to the fore. As 
examples we have the very versatile thermionic tiibe and the mercury 
arc rectifier. The former has received particular attention of late. 

Devices employing conduction by gaseous ions have been handi¬ 
capped in this general evolulion by three main disabilities: the 
first being the difficulty of placing the discharge where wanted, the 
second, the tendensy of the working gas to disappear, and the third, 
decidedly erratic action. These disabilities have recently been to a 
large extent removed by the advent of a principle called the ‘‘short 
path principle”, by which discharge can be prevented except where 
wanted. This has also led to long life, for by placing the discharge 
in proximity only to certain porous materials, gaseous cLeavnup 
and disintegration are both prevented. With this change, uniformity 
of action also appears. 


By utilizing this principle, gaseous conduction devices may be 
designed, for example, as rectifiers. Two examples are described, 
the first obtaining unilateral characteristics by the use of a mag¬ 
netic field, and the second by the use of a space charge. 

The present models, as described are capable of handling only 
small amounts of power; but there is no inherent limitation in this 
direction. The usual conditions of cost, reliability, life and so on 
will determine development for higher powers. 

It is impossible to predict at present the particular porlions of 
the electrical field in which this device in its various forms will find 
a use. The authors believe, however, that engineers unll find its 
possibilities of interest. 
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I. Classification 

HERE is a very noticeable tendency in present- 
day electrical engineering toward the u^e of 
control devices which may be generally specified 
by stating that they involve non-metallic conduction. 
It is difficult to control the flow of current in a wire by 
any control device which does not actually separate 
the metallic circuit. A small amount of control can 
be obtained by magnetic fields, but this is entirely 
inadequate for most power purposes. On the other 
hand, the flow of current through devices which in¬ 
volve other types of conduction may be much more 
readily controlled by external means. This gives rise 
to a host of devices, for the control of current makes 
possible the construction of rectifiers, amplifiers, and 
the like. 

In present-day power engineering there is great 
need for better rectifiers for railway work and so forth, 
and for better control devices for handling in reasonable 
space the large voltages and currents necessary in 
extensive power systems. Undoubtedly the next few 
years will see a rapid development of devices for these 
. purposes. The probability is that much of this 
development will occur along the lines of non-metallic 
control; 

Devices which utilize non-metallic conduction may 
be readily classified according to the nature of the 
carriers of electricity which are employed. 

1. Devices emplo 3 dng ions in a liquid or semi-solid: 
Insulators which become conducting because of high 
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temperature and electrolytes in general involve this 
type of conduction. Such conduction is always 
accompanied by chemical action. No devices involv¬ 
ing this t 3 rpe of conduction have become commercially 
important as rectifiers or the like. The aluminum 
lightning arrester is an example of a protective device 
operating on this basis. 

2. The simplest type from a theoretical standpoint 
is that in which electrons only are used. The device 
then consists of a container exhausted to a hard vacuum, 
with two or more electrodes, one of which is a source 
of electrons. Such a device is the thermionic tube, 
the most important single piece of apparatus which 
has appeared in electrical engineering in twenty years. 
In addition to the thermionic tube, various other 
simto arrangements have been suggested in which 
the supply of electrons is obtained without utilizing an 
incandescent member, as for instance by the use of 
the photo-electric effect. None of these latter are 
at present commercial. 

Devices under this classification are characterized 
by somewhat severe current limitations. The internal 
drop is very variable, and is determined by space charge 
effects. They are capable of operating at very high 
potentials. 

3. Devices employing electrons, and gaseous ions: 

(a) Under this heading we have first the device 

which employs a hot filament in a gas-filled receptacle. 
Such for instance is the Tungar rectifier. This device 
conducts relatively large currents, for it employs 
gaseous condu(ction as well as conduction by means 
of the primary electrons evaporated from the filament. 
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It is, however, unable to withstand large reverse 
potentials. 

(b) Under this heading there have been second 
many devices in which the supply of electrons is ob¬ 
tained in other ways than by heating a filament. The 
principal way is to remove them from a cold metal 
electrode by positive ion bombardment. The old 
^‘Geissler” tube operates in this manner. So also does 
the gaseous X-ray tube. Such devices offer great 
possibilities, but have not heretofore become important 
commercially as control devices on account of difficulties 
which will be treated below. Under this heading comes 
the device which is the subject of the present paper, 
and this class will be further analyzed. 

4. There are also devices in which the carriers are 
electrons, gaseous ions and charged metallic vapor. 
This includes all sorts of arcs. The mercury arc rec¬ 
tifier comes under this heading; and as an example of 
its use as a control device, the Vreeland oscillator. 

This type of conduction is accompanied by rapid 
vaporization of the electrodes. The part played by 
the vapor iU the conduction is still a matter of doubt. 
The material of the electrodes is transferred and lost, 
so that it must be continually replaced. In mercury 
arc devices this replacement is made automatic. 
Devices of this type are characterized by low internal 
drop, and the current capacity limited only by the 
cooling means employed. In voltage they are limited 
to that potential which will cause ionization of the 
working gas and conduction from the cold electrode. 

II. Analysis op Type 3 (b) 

The type of device employing electrons and gaseous 
ions in which the electrons are obtained by bombardment, 
has many desirable features. First, the current which 
can be passed through such a device is limited only 
by the capacity of the cooling means employed to 
dissipate heat. For short intervals there is hence 
practically no upper limit to the amount of current 
which can be passed between the electrodes. This 
is in contrast to the thermionic device, in which the 
upper limit of current is dependent upon the number 
of electrons which can be evaporated from a filament. 
In this respect the gaseous conduction device and the 
are are similar. 

Second, there is not necessarily involved any part at 
very high temperature. This greatly simplifies design 
and removes one limitation to the life of the device. 

There is no inherent reason that disintegration of 
electrodes should accompany gaseous conduction proper. 
Where disintegration enters in such a device it is inci¬ 
dental and avoidable; for the operation does not de¬ 
pend upon and is not necessarily accompanied by dis¬ 
integration. This feature is in direct contrast to both 
the thermionic tube and the arc. In the former the 
filament, in order to emit electrons copiously must 
unavoidably operate at such temperature that mole¬ 
cules of the material of the filament also evaporate 
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to some extent. The filament life is thus directly 
connected with the quantity of electricity passed through 
the tube. In the arc the wasting of the electrodes is 
also intimately involved in the mechanism of conduc¬ 
tion, and is here much more rapid; although it can be 
avoided in the mercury arc, and to a lesser extent in 
other arc devices, by provision for replacement. 

On the other hand, gaseous conduction devices have 
always in the past been subject to very decided limi¬ 
tations. 

First, the voltage which could be employed has been 
limited by the gas pressure used, in this respect there 
has been for this t^e of unit, in common with the arc 
a serious disadvantage as compared to the thermionic 
tube. The disadvantages ordinarily present in this 
class of device in general, and this disadvantage in 
particular, are treated in detail in this paper. 

Second, the internal drop is in general of necessity 
higher than in the arc. A comparison of internal drop 
with that of the thermionic tube is hardly possible, 
for the gas tube involves a drop nearly independent 
of the current, while the exact opposite is true of the 
thermionic device. 

Third, gaseous conduction devices have been uni¬ 
formly erratic in action. The reason for this will be 
brought out below. On this account, knowledge of 
the theory of gaseous conduction has been delayed, 
and experimenters have been repelled from this field.. 
The limitation is not inherent, but has always been 
present. 

Fourth, this class of apparatus has been liable to 
short life on account of a change in the nature or 
pressure of the gas employed, or due to a variation 
in the electrode surface. This last disadvantage is 
decidedly avoidable, but it has been the principal 
obstacle in the past to development along these lines. 

This paper is devoted to the brief exposition of a 
development by which the disadvantages of this tsve 
of device have been largely overcome. By removing 
the difficulties, the way has been prepared for a nurnb^ 
of applications of the principles of gaseous conduction. 
One of these applications is described sufficiently to 
render the use of the principles apparent. 

III. The Short Path Idea 
The first limitation was in the working voltage (or 
the back voltage in a rectifiCT) which coiild be employed. 
In the ordinary gas tube this is limited to that voltage 
which will cause ionization of the gas and release of 
electrons from the electrodes by bombardment at times 
when the device should really be insulating. There 
has been recently developed a principle which allows of 
the use with the gas conduction tube of voltages far in 
excess of this limit. 

This principle is properly called the “short path 
.principle”. It is the outgrowth and extension of an 
observation which has long been noted by physicists. 
It allows of the use of high back-voltages by not giving 
them opportunity to produce ionization. 
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It has long been known that if two electrodes are 
situated in a gas of a pressure such that their distanee 
apart is comparable with the mean free path of an 
electron in the gas, a discharge will pass between t hem 
by long paths in preference to shorter ones. Jf two 
electrodes are spaced close together in a large bulb in a 
properly attenuated gas, the discharge betwtH*n them 
will prefer the long i)ath from the back of one ele<‘trod(‘ 
clear around to the back of the other, the slua-t dir(‘ct 
path remaining dark. It has n<.)t been gimerally 
recognized how strong is this preference, or tliat it 
couki be utilized to advantage. 'Fhe short path idea 
extends this principle by .suppressing the long j)ath 
entirely. If we so con.struct tin? device that nil f)a(,hs 
between the electrodes available for di.scharg<* are .short, 
the device will stand large voltages and (‘any pruc- 
ti(!ally no current- All paths may be rendeiTd short, 
as above defined, either by placing the electrodes elo-se 
together or by ])Iucing obstructions in tlu* way of the 
discjharge, 1’he diagram of Fig. 1 will show one 
manner in wliich this can be accomplLshed. It will 
be noted in this diagram that, if the electtroslatic 
field between the electrode's be mapixHi out, all lines 
of electro.static force are either short or are inter- 
njpted by thcj glass of the containing tube in sii(‘li 
manner that the path available fur di.scharge is .short. 
When a potential is applied to such a device, thc're i.s 
no conduction even fur al)uve (he potential at which 
the device would breakdown if theele(?trodesw(‘re widely 
separated, or the gas pressure high. As an illustra¬ 
tion of this statement, a device con.structed as uhove 
with clean electrodes and pure gas, with a .sfjuidng 
of one millimeter and a prt'ssure of two millimelers of 
helium, will withstand continuou.sly 10,000 volts and 
pa,ss an amount of current which i.s hardly measurabk?. 
With the electrodes .several centimeters apart, this 
same tube would have broken down at perhaps 300 
volts, and at 600 volts applied would have carried 
several hundred amperes, if the ext(‘rnul circuit would 
allow, and would probably have been dastroyed. It 
should be noted canjfully, however, that in order tn 
render the unit thus in.sulating, under conditions when? 
widely spaced electrodes would break down, it is nec¬ 
essary that all paths available for conduction be .short. 

By properly utilizing this principle, the voltage 
limitation of the gaseous discharge type of conduction 
is largely removed. 

IV. First Application of 'iiiis Short Path Idea 
The short path idea also removed the third limita¬ 
tion. It can render a gaseous conduction device stable 
and reproduceable instead of erratic in action. 

Gaseous conduction devices have in the piist almo.st 
always been con.structed in glass tubes and with th(* 
diffuse discharge intimately in contact with the glass. 
Such construction is sure to lead to erratic behavior. 
Due to the ionization, the glass is bound to accumulate 
charge, which will vary rapidly with the nature of the 
discharge, the temperature of the glass and a number 
of other factors. These charge vary the electrostatic 


fields present, and modify (ho eondiiiiiitn in a suddon 
and arbitrary manner. Due (o this f:ieior akuie. sueii 
devices have gained an undesiralik- repuiahun a.^ 
regards unreliability of action. It i< evident that in 
order 1t> remc»v(‘ dilliculty in this o eurd. the di-eharge 
must he contined tt* a part of the deviic rmiofc from 
any insulator. 

'fhis ean now he aceomplished. By the . Imif patp 
idea, ionization k preventeft everywhere in the «h‘vice 
e.xeep( in one ivgion where the path?; are left long or are 
rendered so. 'khis region i.'^ joeateii far funu uns iti>u- 
lator.s. (.'harges th(?refore eannot a«t>u!nulafe. I’he 
resulting di.'^charge is steady. 

One means of arranging tnatt» r;:. \:, ,-htmn in Fig, 
The tube here .shown is similar itt the inuifatmg tube 
<jf Fig. 1, (‘.xeept that one of the eleetivide: i;. m;ele 
hollow and a central ojuming to tins hollow spaee is 
provided. Between the electr<oiei. in the vt-utrr there 
are hence long paths. So when a potenti.tl r. applied, 
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u di.scharge iran ttcciir in (hia cent ral region and nowdien? 
(‘Ise. Such a dischargtt is reniofe from the glass of the 
tube or from turv ot htu* insulator. I f is f Inn, not atb ft ed 
by para.sitic charges, and is steady in .aecordance wifli 
tlu? circuit condiiitnis. 

As an (‘xamide of thi.s ideadiiuvvi may !«• men! ioned a 
tube carefully t^onstrueted {dmig the lines shown m 
Fig. 2, A current of about ten iiiilliamjiere:. was pa; s«‘d 
through this tube front ii storage liaHery Kource. A 
pair of high-r(:si.sfance te!ei»hoijes placed in KcricH with 
the tube gave no sound. In fact ih»'variationn in cur¬ 
rent. were amplified by iatW(>-Hfagelheniii(»nit‘aiii|»lirter 
before becoming barely audible. 1'hb is in decided 
contra.st to the result which would have b*‘en obtained 
had the electrode.^ been widely Hepanded aftd the 
discharge in proximity to the glaas walls. 

Nearly all of the .study wdiich ha.s been made of the 
laws governing gtusetjus discharj.te has utilizr^d glas.s- 
walksl tubes with the discharge in proximity to the 
glas.s. To this fact may be attributed much of the 
prasent lack of complete knowledge of thiw* law.s. 

V. The Maintenance of Gan BitEsNfHtE 

The same control of the discharge whiijh is iiscfl to 
render it stable may at the .same time he uacjd to’avoid 
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the last disadvantage mentioned in the analysis. This 
limitation involved the disappearance of the working 
gas. 

The variation in pressure which occurs in the usual 
gaseous conduction apparatus has long been a source of 
difficulty. It was one of the principal drawbacks of 
the gaseous X-ray tube; and it has to a large extent 
prevented the rapid development of gaseous discharge 
illumination. 

When a discharge is passed through the ordinary 
gaseous discharge tube, the nature and pressure of the 
gas continually change. Of course when the working 
gas is chemically active, the disappearance is readily 
accounted for. Even when using an inactive gas, such 
for instance as helium, a variation in pressure will 
occur. There will, for one thing, be a variable amount 
of gas occluded on the walls of the container, but the 
change in pressure from this cause is small when any 
fair-sized amount of gas is present. In addition, how¬ 
ever, there is a continual and really serious disap¬ 
pearance of the gas due to another phenomenon entirely. 
In order to make a gaseous device of long life, this effect 
must be avoided. This disappearance is not due to 
chemical action, as it continues even when the working 
gas is chemically inactive. 

A study, made possible by short path control, has 
determined the action of this second cause of disap¬ 
pearance and has found a remedy. 

The action of clean-up of a working gas which is 
chemically inactive is usually accompanied by disinte¬ 
gration. In any case the presence of disintegration 
greatly increases the rapidity with which the working 
gas disappears. The amount of gas which can be 
removed from a vessel in this manner is truly surprising. 
By passing a discharge between aluminum electrodes 
in a half-liter vessel, for example, the gas pressure of 
helium has been reduced from seven millimeters to 
practically zero in a few hours’ time. In fact, quite a 
hard vacuum may with care be produced in this manner. 

Apparently gaseous discharge is accompanied by a 
penetration of the impacting positive ioiis into the. 
cathode. The distance to which they can penetrate 
in this manner must be extremely small, under ordinary 
conditions of the order of magnitude of. one-ten-thou¬ 
sandth of an inch. Yet very large volumes of gas 
may thus disappear. If we compute the g^ pressure 
produced in this manner at the surface Jayw of the 
electrode material, it is found to be enormous. This 
possibly forces gas further into the interior of-the metal 
progressively. It also results in minute explosions 
which project small particles of the metal from the 
electrode at high velocity. This is at least part of the 
mechanism of electrode disintegration. This disinte¬ 
gration is accompanied by gas disappearance. 

One or two observations wiU tend to throw light on 
the above statements. First, the gas which disappears 
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in this manner can be in great part recovered by heating 
the electrode material to near its fusing point, thus 
apparently offering the imprisoned gas opportunity to 
escape. The temperature necessary for recovery there¬ 
fore depends upon the material of the electrodes. This 
has been accomplished with several different materials. 

Another observation is more striking. A tube was 
constructed as shown in Fig. 3. In one electrode was 
located a small volume of pure tin. In fact the lower 
electrode, of iron, was coated all over inside with the 
tin. The discharge is confined by reason of the short 
path principle to such space that one electrode is in 
effect entirely of tin. The device was also constructed 
so that during discharge the surface of the tin could be 
observed by means of a low-power microscope. The 
tube was then operated at a current such that the elec¬ 
trodes became sufficiently warm to render the tin mol¬ 
ten. Under these conditions a very interesting pheno¬ 
menon was observed. Small bubbles appeared on the 
surface of the tin, gradually increased 
in size and finally burst. The bursting 
was accompanied by the projection of 
a small amount of metallic tin at fairly & J 

good velocity. Some of these bubbles . J 
were large enough to be observed with 
the naked eye, although their size de>^ 

pended naturally on the temperature ^. 

and hence the viscosity of the tin. i 
Moreover, it was observed that with 
the discharge thus confined to tin \ 
electrodes in this molten state, there M 

was no change of the pressure of the 
working gas over long intervals of 
time of discharge. Intervals were 

studied of several thousand hours ^ 

and with IGO or 200 milliamperes flowing. It 
thus becomes very apparent that disintegration and 
gaseous clean-up go together. Also that by proper 
construction, difficulties of this nature can be entirely 
avoided. . 

As an additional method of attack, it has been noted 
that a discharge maintained in proximity to carbon, and 
to nothing else, will not result in a disappearance of 
the working gas, provided the carbon is of proper grade 
and the working gas is chemically inactive. This is 
also true of some other materials under definite limita¬ 
tion as to allowable voltage drop and so on. The 
use of carbon, however, will serve as an excellent 
example. Apparently carbon does not disintegrate 
appreciably under a discharge of reasonable voltage 
drop, for tubes with carbon electrodes operated over 
periods of several thousand hours showed no measure- 
able change in the carbon surface. This is due un¬ 
doubtedly to the porosity of the carbon, which pre¬ 
vents a gas pressure from accumulating. Carbon will 
not hold the working gas imprisoned. 

There is still room for a great deal of investigation 
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on the subject of gaseous clean-up. The above pro¬ 
cedure will enable us, though, to construct devices of 
this nature in which any limitation of life due to dis¬ 
integration, or loss of working gas, is entirely avoided 
as far as can be determined from tests extending over 
more than 6000 hours on two of the specific construc¬ 
tions outlined. 

VI. Magnetically Controlled Tubes 

By utilizing the above principles, we now have 
ayailable a type of gaseous discharge device which is 
capable of withstanding a high voltage, which is stable 
in operation and which is of long life. There is im¬ 
mediately a large number of ways in which such a 
device may be controlled and utilized. One of these 
and its application will be described in the present 



Under these conditions the strength of field necessary 
for conduction with the inner cylinder negative is 
greater than that for conduction with the outer cylinder 



negative. In fact, the ratio of the two critical fields is 
the same as the ratio of the cylinder diameters. This 
relation, which was first derived from the mathematics 
of the electron paths, has been checked by experiment. 
Accordingly, by utilizing a field strength intermediate 
between these two values, a device may be produced 


paper. In a previous paper^ has been described a 
different form, which need here only be mentioned. 

In the form of device described in the previous papa* 
a construction is utilized such as is shown in Pig. 4. 
The electrodes consist of two concentric cylinders. 
The gas pressure employed is such that the distance 
apart of the cylinders is short compared to the mean 
free path of an electron in the gas. AM paths between 
the electrodes are rendered short by the construction 
shown. Under these conditions the device insulates 
for a fairly high potential applied in either direction. 

Provision is made, however, for the introduction of a 
magnetic field which is nearly axial in the space between 
the electrodes. This is accomplished by. means of a 
permanent magnet and pole pieces, as shown, whereby 
the field is conducted to the space where it is desired. 
Without the presence of the field, the flight of electrons 
between the cylinders is radial. By the action of the 
field, these paths are curved. A curved path between 
the cylinders is long compared to the direct radial path. 
Accordingly the device may be so arranged that, with 
the field present, the electron paths are long enough 
to cause cumulative ionization and consequent conduc-^ 
tion, whereas without the field we have complete insula¬ 
tion. 

1. Proceedings of Inst, of Radio Engineers, February, 19^. 



which will conduct in one direction only; that is, a 
rectifier. 

Illustrations of a tube of this type are shown in Fig. 
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5 and Fig. 6. The magnet and pole pieces are removed 
in Fig. 6 in order to show the construction. It will be 
noted that the tube is made cartridge type, with 
ferrules to be inserted in clips similar to fuse clips. 

Certain quite important benefits as regards allowable 
voltage range and allowable variation of field strength 
may be obtained by arranging the magnetic field to be 
somewhat curved and of non-uniform strength. These 
matters need not be entered into at the present time. 

The above method of control, by means of a magnetic 
field may, of course, be used for other purposes than 
that of producing rectifiers. By utilizing a tube in 
which the design is adjusted to render it critical to 
field strength, an amplifier may be produced. Also, 
by any of the usual schemes of ‘‘coupling back,*’ 
such an amplifier may be made to act as an oscillator. 

The magnetic type of tube is thus capable of a variety 
of uses. As a rectifier constructed with carbon elec¬ 
trodes of special composition and with one of the inactive 
gases, it has an internal drop of about 150 to 200 volts. 
The efficiency is therefore high on rectification of 
voltages of a few thousand. The current which can 
be passed through such a tube is limited only by the 
amount of heat which can be dissipated from the sur¬ 
face of the tube. Hence its power output is limited only 
by its design, and not by any inherent current or voltage 
limitations. 

VII. Hollow Cathode Type op Rectifier 

There are other types of control possible besides 
magnetic control. One of these is to use a space charge 
effect, the space charge being due principally to the 
positive ions. By the use of this principle, rectifiers 
may be produced which, while they do not have the 
versatility or all of the power possibilities of the ma- 
netically controlled tube, are yet preferable for some 
purposes on account of simplicity. 

A cross-sectional diagram of one such tube is shown 
in Fig. 7. It will be noted that the cathode consists of 
a hollow carbon cup. The anode consists of simply 
a carbon button placed directly in front of the hole 
in the cathode. By the use of shields, all paths 
between anode and cathode, except those through the 
hole, are rendered too short for conduction at the gas 
pressure used. There is no magnetic field, and no 
auxiliary control device of any sort. Only two connec¬ 
tions are made to the tube. 

The principle by which this device operates is some- 
somewhat involved. A brief outline only will be 
presented here. In general, it may be stated that the 
action depends upon the wide difference between the 
mobility of electrons and positive ions, and upion the 
accumulation of a positive space ch^^ge. 

When the device is conducting current, the space 
inside the cathode is filled with ionized gas, that is with 
a cloud of electrons and positive ions. It is due to the 
presence of these, and to their wandering toward the 
anode and cathode respectively, that conduction takes 


place. At any given instant, however, there will be a 
very great preponderance of positive ions. This is due 
to the much greater mobility of the electron. The 
charges on electron and singly ionized positive ion are 
equal. Their masses are, however, in the ratio of one 
to several thousand, the exact ratio depending upon the 
nature of the gas used. Accordingly under a given 
applied potential gradient, the electrons as they are 
freed acquire velocity and move out of the field with 
much greater promtitude than the positive ions. The 
slow-moving, heavy ions are left behind. Accordingly 
we have ordinarily in gaseous conduction devices, dur¬ 
ing conduction, in the space between anode and cathode 
a positively charged cloud. 

Due to the form of the electrodes in the hollow 
cathode type of 5-tube, the potential gradient in the 
hollow space inside the cathode is normally small. 
The cloud of positive ions is hence swept out of the 
field only slowly. Due to this fact the cloud is not 
cleaned up or discharged during the half-cycle in which 
no current flows through the device. If the electrodes 
were simply placed opposite each other, any cloud of 
positive ions would be completely removed during this 
inactive period if the potential difference between 
electrodes, which during this interval equals the back 
voltage on the rectifier, were high. The hollow con¬ 
struction prevents this from occurring, and the cloud 
of ions on which the operation of the device depends 
persists from cycle to cycle, when used at commercial 
or higher frequencies. 

Refer to the simplified diagram of Fig. 2 for conveni¬ 
ence. When the hollow electrode is negative, the lube 
conducts freely. Under these conditions positive ions 
are dropping from the cloud onto the interior surface 
of the hollow cathode, where they liberate electrons. 
These electrons proceed toward the anode, and on their 
way ionize neutral gas molecules and form new positive 
ions, so that discharge is maintained. The original 
electrons and those formed by ionization nearly all 
pass out sooner or later through the hole in the cathode, 
and thus reach the anode; which latter for this direc¬ 
tion of conduction is the solid electrode. This they 
f»aTi do rapidly and with facility on account of their 
great mobility, which allows them to attain speed 
quickly. Thus conduction in this direction occurs with 
facility. 

Consider now, however, that the potential is applied 
in the reverse direction, the solid electrode being now 
the cathode. Positive ions under this condition will 
wander out from the hollow space, through the hole, 
and imipinge upon the solid cathode. Their progress 
for most, of their journey is, however, painfully slow; 
for they are large and h^vy and the gradient of the 
field up inside the cloud is extremely weak. Nearly 
all the potential drop, because of the geometrical con¬ 
struction and the space charge effect, occurs out in the 
region between the electrodes. Practically the only 
ions acted upon by the potential are those near the 
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exit. When an ion reaches here it speed up, drops into 
the cathode, and there may release an electron. This 
electron flies back into the cloud, and possibly produces 
ionization.. The current that can pass is, however, 
limited to that produced by the number of ions arriving 
at the cathode; and this, on account of the conditions, 
is very small for potential in this reverse direction. 



Fig. 8 


built up. The above does not pretend to be complete, 
nor entirely rigorous. It will, however, give some idea 
of how such a hollow cathode device, controlled by the 
presence of a space charge, utilizes the short path 
principle for rectification. 

Tubes constructed in accordance with this principle 
are shown in the illustrations Figs. 8 and 9^ and in 
section in Kg. 7. These Inibes are constructed for low- 
power service where simplicity and long life are essen 
tial requirements. All that is necessary in order to 
connect them into circuit is to screw them into the 
ordinary lamp socket. Of course where higher poten¬ 
tials m’e desired, the socket must be made special in 
order to properly withstand the voltage. 

This tube is exactly the same in principle as the 
simplified tube of Fig. 2. The additional parts em¬ 
ployed are for several purposes. It is now being pro¬ 
duced for engineering use, is Ranged to be mounted 
on a single stem, which makes for accuracy and ease of 
assembly. Both leads are brought out from the same 
end, which is convenient in moderate voltage service. 
The working parts are far removed from the glass 
bulb, which avoids danger of overheating the glass. 
There is a considerable volume of reserve gas, which 
avoids sudden changes of gas density due to tempera¬ 
ture effects. 

The tube of Fig. 8, as now supplied commercially, 
has a rated capacity of 60 milliamperes, and is designed 
to be used for supplying 500-volt direct current. In 
both of these matters it has some overload capacity. 
This particular tube was designed for the use of amateur 


For potentials in the conducting direction, the cloud 
of ions forms practically an extension of the anode pro¬ 
jecting up into the hollow space inside the cathode. 
A l^ge area is available, and a steep gradient, to pull 
iops over to the cathode and cause conduction. For a 
potential in the reverse direction, the cloud of ions 
serves again practically as an extension of the anode, in 
this case the hollow member, but now it acts effectively 
to plug up the hole in this electrode and render, all 
possible paths for conduction substantially short. The 
area acting is small, and very few ions are pulled to the 
cathode to cause current. 

The ratio of currents for the same applied potentid 
in the two directions, when that potential is sufficient 
to cause conduction at all, is much greater in the working 
range than the ratio of the two cathode areas; the first 
being the inside area of the hollow electrode, and the 
s^pnd the projection of the hole onto the solid mem? 
bCT. The ratio is much greater, for in one case con-, 
ditions are.; correct for building up cumulative ioniza¬ 
tion and in the other case they are not 

There are secondary additional actions going on, such 
as recombination etc,^ which, complicate the analysis. 
For ex^ple, whep the tube is first started, there is a 
transient period during which the cloud of ions is being 



Fig. 9 


radio enthusiasts for supplying plate voltage for use 
on their thermionic tube generators. It is also useful 
for charging small storage batteries, for fire alarm 
systems, and so on. 

The behavior of this tuba is shown by the charac¬ 
teristic in Fig. IQ. . This charactOTstic fe tidren bn a 
continuous, potential circuit. It is rising throughout 
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the \vorkiii>': nmp'. altlun 4 rli nearly Hat , and not droop¬ 
ing as is tliat of the ar<'. It tiiffers (•onsidtTal)ly from 
tin? ilynainie eluiraideristic. 'I'lic* curve for reverse 
V(dtage is shown in Fig. 11. Measured on continuous 
potentird and at a volftige of IhtKl, the r(‘ver.se current 
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U> huii I i « ') I:IM M \ 1 M » I.'.! t‘u\i; I* I (IMS'Ii- 
• t« rirmli I'itf tiniti' 

of the aluive tuhc l<> al»out l.o milliamperes. This 
ciim|ilefen»‘s:< ‘»f I'ectilicatitfU is also .shown hy the iKscillo- 
gram *»f l-'ig. l‘>h which sljows tlie current <ie!ivered to u 
resi.sfaiu'c load witli the t.uhei>perating on a lOtHl-volt 
a»c. circuit. Any of the usual redifier circuits may, of 
course he ttsed. Moth halves 4if the tec. wavt* iiiJiy he* 
rectitied and the delivered d*c. instrmtud .mm>othed out 
in the usual inauuer, 

'rijc tube noted above lias a rt-asonahle continmm.s 
ovcrhntd capacity. Mtunentarily it can carry very 
much higher currenttlian normal. For a period of 
oru' .siToiifl the ttilie may safely carry Ht am{jcr«*s, or 
even more, ami will i*ectify corri'ctly uiuler tluvse con¬ 
ditions, l*’ig, f-i shows an oscillogram of cuiTcnl taken 
when the tube was thus haiwlling a current of almut this 
maKnitufle. Since the ♦•ooling of sudt a tube is largtdy 
by cotivo'ction of the enckwerl gas, the electrodes run 
normally much Ih*Iow a red heat, tmd the cooling is 
limited only by the faeilii.y with which the glas.s walls 
can fli.ssipate to the surrounding air. 

These tubes will opentte in serie.s and in parallel. 
In iU'thu' to get ves-y accurate .sharing ai current, for 
paralle*! o|«u’Uti^ui it aiK’istilde to t!onnect a small 
re.sistanci* in serif',s with each (uImn 'I’hi.s is, however, 

C, 
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not iiect^ssary if the tub<?s are correctly paired, for the 
characteristic is rising and iiandlel otKjration is accord¬ 
ingly stable. In series, no particular precautions are 
necessaiy* A high voltage will be equally shared 
betw^n the tulaw. It should be particularly noted in 


•ton 

thi.s connection that, when the tubes are used in series 
for the production of higher voltage, there is no prob¬ 
lem of the insulation of filament batteries or other 
auxiliary devices. '^Phe tubes with their .sockets as a 
whole are the only things that need to be insulated 
against, full line potential. 

When a tube of tlus model is operating, there is 
nothing that can be .seen, except where a glow can 
be observe*! through a pinhole made in the cathode 
for this ])urjK)se. 'Phe heating of the bulb is the only 
indication that load is being (tarried, 

'Phe life of these? tubes is very long. 'I’ivsts made 
extern ling oven* .several thousand hours on a number of 
mod(*ls have not shown a change of 5 per cent in the 
characteristic- at any l ime, and an examination of the 



electrode.s at tin* end of such pfM'iod has shown no 
measurable ilisintegralion. It may be .safely assumed 
for all ordinary purposes that, ilte lif<‘ is iiractically 
inili'finite. 

The.se t ubes do not: have* llit‘ instantaneous current, 
limitation of tb(‘ thermionie reetiPier. Als*) the charac- 
t.eristii* <loe.s not, pass through th(? *>rigin, as is thtTc 
the ease. 'Phere are many uses in whii’h such a **um*nt; 
limit or chaj’a<d.eri.st,ic is ne(re,sKary. 'Phe internal drop 
in the |>re.sent morlels is inhenmtly higher than in other 
typo.s of rectinens now in usi* on low-voltage circuits. 
As is usually the case with (‘U'ctrical apparat.us, t.he 
rectifier tiehi will always be shared by a number of 
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widely different device.s eac;h particularly adapted for 
the use t(j which it is put. The particular portion of 
the field which will be occupied by the tube here des¬ 
cribed may be fairly accurately predicted from an 
examination of its inherent properties as presented in 
the paper above. 

VIII. Summary 

Of the various types of non-metallic conduction, 
that employing electrons and gaseous ions is par¬ 
ticularly noted. For practical purposes it ha.s many 
advantages, such as the use of cold electrodes, compara¬ 
tively unlimited current, and no inherent consump- 
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tion of the working parts. In the past, however, this 
gaseous conduction has been little utilized commercially 
for it has been erratic and unreliable, and disintegration 
of electrodes and loss of working gas have accompanied 
it, with resulting short life. 

A new engineering principle, the short path law, 
and closely connected ideas, have resulted in practically 
removing these disabilities. The discharge can now 
be made to occur where it is wanted, and controlled; 
so that devices employing gaseous conduction may be 
made consistent in behavior and reproduceable. By 
limiting the discharge entirely to electrodes which are 
constructed of certain favorable materials, disinte¬ 
gration has been made to disappear, and with it all 
trace of gaseous clean-up. The result is the possibility 
of constructing gaseous conduction devices which can 
be depended upon and which will last indefinitely. 

Many applications of the principles may be made. 
Two of these, both rectifiers, illustrate the possibilities 
of the new arrangement. The first, described only 
briefly, obtains its control by the use of a magnetic 
field. The second obtains a similar control by the use 
of a space charge. The control is so complete that a 
ratio of currents in two directions of several thousand 
to one can readily be obtained. These rectifiers will 
readily stand a back voltage of several thousand. 
The current which they can pass is limited only by 
the question of getting rid of the heat evolved. The 
internal drop is around two hundred volts with the 
usual arrangements of the device. Heavy currents 
can be passed for short intervals. 

One commercial model of this form of ^S-tube is 
rated at 50 milliamperes continuously, and 1500 volts 
back voltage. It has a substantial continuous over¬ 
load capacity. It is designed primarily for charging 
fire alarm batteries and for the use of radio am¬ 
ateurs. For convenience, it is built to be screwed 
into the ordinary standard lamp socket. No other 
appurtenances or auxiliaries are necessary. The life 
is very long. The efiEiciency depends upon the circuit, 
and is high when high voltages are rectified. Such 
I tubes may be used in series or parallel to any desired 
extent in order to obtain a desired voltage, current, 
or output. 


Discussion 

C. P. Steinmetz: This paper is interesting in the deductions 
you draw from it, because the statement made that a short gas 
path will not carry a discharge at voltages which will go over a 
much longer gas path, is rather in contradiction of our present 
ideas of the nature of breakdown in gases as determined by 
constant breakdown gradient. 

This paper thus throws some doubt on om present explana¬ 
tions of disruptive phenomena in gases as determined by a con¬ 
stant breakdown gjfadient and energy distance. 

I understand that the author had a pressure of three naiili- 
metws of mercury, that is about 1/250 atmosphere. This, 


reduced to the atmospheric pressure by proportionality, gives a 
very short gap and such a gap should hold a high voltage. 

The whole subject is rather interesting theoretically from our 
present conception of the nature of breakdown of gases, and the 
matter is worthy of further investigation, since it is rather in 
line with many data and much information which has been 
accumtilated in the last few years, which throws some doubt on 
many of our conceptions of dielectric breakdown and reopens the 
question of the mechanism of the breakdown of our insulating 
materials, and Messrs. Hayden and Eddy have shown that this 
noay apply even to gases. 

J. B. Whitehead t One of the most noticeable character¬ 
istics of this rectifying tube is that it has no hot filahient, simply 
a rectification occurring between two plain electrodes. It is 
well known, at least to those whose business it is to make them¬ 
selves familiar with the theory of the ionization of gases, that the 
positive and negative ions of a gas have different values of mobility, 
or the rapidity with which they will move and diffuse. At these 
pressures, I suppose, we have a preponderance of simple electrons 
or negative ions, over the positive ion, i. e. the residual of the 
molecule after it loses a negative ion. 

Of course, these two types of ions have widely different values 
of mobility, consequently it does not appear that we have here 
the ordinary phenomenon of the breakdown of gases as discussed 
by Dr. Steinmetz, but that we have the simple generation of ions, 
by the natural process of ionization, and that the uni-directional 
conductivity of the tube, results from the difference in the 
mobility of the two types of ion; in other words, in sustained 
action, the lighter negative electrons are drained away, leaving 
the excess of positive ions, and the presence of that excess of 
positive ions must necessarily result in a uni-directional conduc¬ 
tivity. 

J. E. Shraders The experiment described by Messrs. Bush 
and Smith is the noted experiment described by j. J. Thomson 
where the electric discharge at diminished pressures takes place 
through a long path rather than the alternative shorter path. 
The principle involved is that of ionization by collision. To 
acquire sufficient velocity to produce other ions by collision the 
path should be sufficiently long before impact—^with gas mole¬ 
cules. When this velocity is sufficiently great more ions are 
formed by collision with the gas molecules and these ions so 
formed may acquire sufficiently high velocity to produce other 
ions. 

Messrs Bush and Smith have here well utilized the phenomenon 
of ionization by collision. 

C. P. Steinmetz: I might answer one point Dr. Whitehead 
brought up. I do not see why the mechanism of breakdown of 
several cm. gap length at atmospheric pressure should be any 
different from that of minute gaps with higher vacuum. 

As regards the uni-directional feature of the conductivity that 
exists in long air gaps, this was first investigated by Mr. Peek 
with different electrodes, but it is only in the last year that high 
and constant uni-directional voltages have become available for 
investigation. 

Mr. Hayden has made a number of interesting tests showing 
the conductivity between the point and plate, at voltages of 
100,000, with distances of many centimeters. This conductivity 
is undirectional, so much so that the disruptive strength of the 
needle point and plate or large sphere with one direction of 
voltage is more than twice what it' is with the other. This can 
be used to rectify alternating voltages and we are using such a 
plate and needle point gap with large condenser to produce high 
uni-directional voltages. 

So it seems we get phenomena at these high voltages and large 
gaps similar to those we. are known to get in minute gaps at 
high vacuua. ^ - 

V. Bush: The experiment of the long and short paths, which 
I believe was due to Hittorf, shows that in general the di^harge 
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prefers a long path to a short one, when the short path is short 
under the definition of the paper, and the long path is not pur¬ 
posely suppressed. The point I want to emphasize is the 
extent of this preference, which has not been generally realized. 
The preference may readily be so strong that, if the long path is 
suppressed, the short path will not break down at, say, 10,000 
volts, whereas, the long path would if allowed break down at 
300 volts. 

As to another point, brought up by Dr. Whitehead: Of course, if 
we attempt to apply this principle at atmospheric pressures, the 
distances involved are about 1/10,000 of a centimeter as Dr. 
Steinmetz points out. With the low pressures, we have to deal 


almost entirely with positive ions and electrons, whereas at the 
higher pressures, the effect of the negative ions is ordinarily also 
important. It is not at all settled that tins would stiU be true 
with very close separations. 

There is one further point. I would like to distinguish this 
apparatus from the rectifier which depends simply on dissym¬ 
metry of electrodes, and which thus depends for its action on the 
difference in breakdown voltage in the two directions,—such as 
the point and plate and the corona rectifier. In the non mag¬ 
netic type of this tube the breakdown voltage in the two direc¬ 
tions is approximately the same, but the characteristics in the 
two directions are very widely different. 


Determination of Temperature of Electrical Apparatus 

and Cables in Service 

BY E. J. RUTAN 

Associate, A. I. E. E. 

Test Dept. New York Edison Company 


Temperature measurements constitute a large part of the work of the test department of an electnc light and power 
company in the acceptance and maintenance of the electrical equipment. The methods of measuring temperature 
which are applicable to this work are discussed in this article. The characteristics of the different kinds of temperature 
measuring apparatus are brought out by d,escr%bing a number of actual tests. 

In the article considerable attention has been given to various forms of thermocouples which have been found very 
useful in obtaining temperature measurements on cables and in underground conduit systems. 


T he following paper is intended as a discussion of 
the various commonly used methods of deter¬ 
mining temperature, such as would be employed 
in the test department of an electric light and power 
company. The temperature measurements, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, constitute a large part of the acceptance 
tests of electrical equipment and supplies, and form a 
considerable part of the investigation of service per¬ 
formance and characteristics after the equipment has 
been accepted and placed in service. 

The four commonly used means of measuring tem¬ 
perature are by thermometer, by resistance thermo¬ 
meter, by thermocouple and by change in resistance 
in the winding or circuits of the apparatus under test. 

If an electric light and power company rigorously 
maintains the policy of testing for acceptance> 3-s fer S'® 
possible, equipment and materials purchased, it results 
in the presentation of many varied kinds of equipment 
and material with consequent problems in connection 
with their test. This paper proposes to discuss the 
adaptation or application of the v^ous methods of 
measuring temperature to specific kinds of equipment 
and material, rather than to discuss the various methods 
in a general way. It is understood that the tempera¬ 
ture measuring devices themselves are well estabhshed 
and are not presented here as novel and probably not 
new in their application. However, many t^t deta^ 
arise in connection with the use or appli<^ti6n' Of the 
various forms of measurement to the particular eqiup^ 
ment under test. The discussion of a number of 

Preseritedat the A.I.E^E. Annual Convention, NiagaraFaUs, 
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specific test conditions will bring out some of the 
characteristics and limitations of the various methods 
of measuring temperature. 

The work of a test department of this character 
covers a fairly broad field, but it does not require the 
use of every type of temperature measuring apparatus, 
nor are all types suited for the conditions encountered. 
In general, the temperatures which are measured are 
less than 200 deg. cent, and in most cases are confined 
within the limits permissible in electrical apparatus. 
The measurements usually need not be made more 
precisely than to the nearest degree centigrade. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the discxission which follows will pertain to 
measurements in this temperature range and of this 
general precision. 

Before describing the detailed applications, some 
of the types and characteristics of the four kinds of 
temperature measuring apparatus will be briefiy dis¬ 
cussed. 

The thermometer method is the simplest and most 
convenient to use. With the thermemeter the indica¬ 
tion Of temperature is obtained directly without the 
use of any auxiliary equipment. 

The following forms of thermometers are found to 
supply the general demands of test work. 

1. Indicating (mercury a,nd spirit). 

2. Recording. _ - . , 

3. Maximum and minimum indicating (constricted- 

bore type and Six's type). u 

The mercury indicating thermometers of the gas 
filled t^e are to be preferred for most ^work. These 
thermometers are calibrated for partial imimersion 
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(frequently 3 inches). This is desirable as in ordinary 
use only the biilb is in contact with the apparatus. 
The spirit thermometers are calibrated for full immer¬ 
sion and are used in locations where air or fluid tem¬ 
peratures are desired and danger from high voltage 
makes it inexpedient to use mercury thermometers. 
In case of breakage of spirit thermometers, the hazard 
from voltage breakdown in high tension apparatus is 
less than with mercury thermometers, due to the quick 
evaporation of the fluid. 

The recording thermometers are standard instru¬ 
ments which can be purchased in various types and 
ranges. It is found that the self-contained instrument 
suited for ambient air temperature measurements has 
the widest application for portable use. 

Where apparatus is inaccessible or where there is 
hazard from high voltage, it is frequently not practic¬ 
able to use thermometers. In such cases, the resistance 
thermometer or thermocouple properly insulated or 
the change in resistance method are used. 

The shape and bulk of the resistance thermometer 
units do not always make them readily applicable to 
test conditions. In order to obtain suflicient strength, 
the unit must be made large, the small units being 
fragile and expensive. This type of apparatus has 
been found better suited for permanent installation 
rather than for portable testing work. 

In general test work, the thermocouple has proved 
more useful than the resistance thermometer. It is 
small, strong, easily made up, and will give readings 
at a distance with a sufficient de^ee of accuracy. A 
copper constantan couple is used for temperatures up 
to 200 deg. cent. The indication is obtained by means 
of a potentiometer type temperature indicator cali¬ 
brated directly in degrees for this type of couple. This 
is a null method of measurement Which avoids correc¬ 
tion for lengths of connecting leads and permits accurate 
determination of temperatures at considerable distance 
from the instrument. 

The thermocouple wnre for use with these instru¬ 
ments can be pmchased with a guarantee that the 
restilts will be correct within one degree centigrade over 
the entire scale. This is sufficiently aecurate for the 
work encountered, and presupposes that the constantan 
wire has been carefully selected. The two conductors 
are made up in a duplex wire and each insulated with 
rubber. Surrounding both wires there is a weather¬ 
proof covering. Rubber insulation should cover each 
wire separately as cotton insulation alone is liable to 
absorb moisture a.nd produce internal galvanic action 
introducing errors in the temperature readings. 

It has been found desirable to give each shipment 
of the^ocouple vwe on receipt acceptance tests to 
insure that its characteristics are as guaranteed and 
to misure a^nst defective insulation. 

1. Bach Coil of wire is tested as a thermocouple 
between 20 deg^ cent, and 160 deg. cent, mth the port¬ 
able direct reading potentiometer temperature iiidica- 


tore, in order to ascertain that its e. m. f. agrees with 
the standard curve. 

2. The insulation resistance between the two con¬ 
ductors of each coil is measured with a 1000-volt 
megger. 

3. A 50-foot sample is cut from the coil and its insu¬ 
lation resistance is measured as in (2). 

4. The sample in (3) is heated to 100 deg. cent, for 
one hour and then connected to a temperature indicator 
with the end open circuited in order to determine 
whether any electrochemical e. m. f. is generated. 

5. The insulation resistance of the sample is mea¬ 
sured while hot, following the same precedure as in 
(3). 

After passing these tests, the wire is ready for use. 
Couples can be made up in the field by simply twisting 
the copper and constantan together and soldering the 
junction. The length can be made to suit the field con- 
conditions, and no further calibration is needed. 



The fourth method of measuring temperatures makes 
use of the change in resistance of the windings. The 
results obtained by this method are accepted as the 
average temperature of the conductors. It is not 
possible to measure hot spot temperatures by this 
method. In tests on transformers, regulators, reactors 
and cables, the resistance method is extensively used. 

With the above methods available, the selection of 
the method depends on the character and the location 
of the apparatus to be tested. Some of the t3rpical 
tests are described below, and also the reason for select¬ 
ing the Various methods discussed. In describing 
the -^ts only brief mention is made of the technical 
details except as they affect the methods Of measuring 
temperatures. In order to give a clearer idea of the 
equipment under test and the , temperature measuring 
appaintus, illustrations and diagrams of many of the 
tests have been included. 

; In Fig. 1> a group of circuit breakers is shown set up 
for test. The thermometer method was used because 
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.the apparatus was easily accessible and this method was In Fig. 4 a diagrammatic layout of the cables is given 
the simplest. The thermometers were placed at the which shows the location of the thermometers and 
points where the highest temperatures were expected, thermocouples. The cable was a three-conductor 
at the contacts and joints. The bulbs were placed in cambric-insulated high-voltage cable. Over the outer 
contact with these parts and were covered with putty, belt of insulation, there is a steel armor and over this. 
On account of the small size of the breakers, the area a weatherproof covering. The surfaces of the cables 
covered by the thermometers and putty was kept to a ware painted so as to give different radiating effects. 

The conductors of the various sections were con¬ 
nected together so that current from a low-voltage 
supply could be circulated through each of the phases. 
The rated potential difference was maintained by 
another source, so that the net dielectric losses were 
the same as in normal service. In arranging the cir¬ 
cuits, provision was made so that by using a switch to 
throw from a-c. to d-c. supply, the conductor resistance 
could be measured immediately after opening the test 
' current. The leads for the voltage measurements were 
permanently soldered to the conductors and brought 
to a central point so that the readings could be quickly 
taken and sources of error due to poor connections 
Pia. 2 avoided. From these measurements, the average 



minimum so that the radiating properties were not 
appreciably altered. The thickness of the putty 
covering was sufficient to protect the bulb from the 
influence of the air. 

In tests where the radiating surface is very small, 
thermocouples have the advantage over thermometers. 
The arrangements for such a test are shown in Fig. 2, 
which is an illustration of small copper catches set up 
for test. The thermocouples were soldered to the 




Pig. 3 


catch, bus and lug. If thermometei-s had been used, 
the bulb and putty would have seriously reduced the 
radiating surface. The thermocouple junctions and. 
the spot of solder did not appreciably, altqr the radia¬ 
tion, so that it was possible to make u detailed tempe^- 
ture survey with very little change in np^al operating . 

conditions, - ■ ^ ^ i " 

In some c£^es, a number of methods find appl^ation. 
Fig. 3 is an illustration of. the cable .and..equipment,^ 


Pig. 4—^Aerial Cable TIsst 
Location of thermometers and thermocouples. 

temperature of the conductors in each section was 
determined. 

The temperature of the Steel armor was measured 
by means of thermocouples inserted under the armor 
through slits in the weatherproof covering. The 
thermocouple wires were brought back to a dial switch 
shown at the center of : Fig. 3. The temperatme 
indicator vras placed on an insulated platform on which 
the observer also sat when taking readings. This 
safeguard was necessary as the thermocouple leads 
might become alive due to a failure in the insulation. 

On the surface of the cables, thermometers were 
used to obtain the temperature. These thermometers 
were held down with putty. The air temperatures 
were measured by means of both indicating and record¬ 
ing thermometers. . _ 

When it is desired to obtain maximurn internal 
tempera-tures, such as in a splice, the thennocouple 
is the best method. The location of the probable hot 
spots is determined and the thermocouples are located 

at these points. , , 

For example, a test was made on a splice pf a con¬ 
centric one miUion"Cir! mil, lead-covered cable. The 
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problem was to analyze the temperatures in and around 
the splice after it was completed as it would be made 
up in service. The thermocouples were therefore 
built into the splice as it progressed and the normal 
lay of the cable insulation and lead armor was dis¬ 
turbed as little as possible. One thermocouple was 
placed at the joint in the inner conductor. This was 
fastened to the wiping solder used at that point. Other 
thermocouples were spot-soldered to the inner con¬ 
ductor about four inches each side of the joint, and the 
leads brought through a small triangular slot cut in 
the paper insulation, the cut being so made that the 
insulation could be bent back in place after the thermo¬ 
couple was located. A cross section of the splice is 
shown in Fig. 5 and the location of the thennocouples 
on the inner and outer conductors and sheath are 
indicated. 

The leads to the thermocouples were made as small 
as possible so that they could be all grouped together 
and brought out through a hole in the lead sleeve of 
the splice which was securely sealed. Fig. 6 shows an 
external view of the splice and the connections to the 
temperature indicator. ‘ 

Mother application of thermocouples was in tests 
on air-blast transformers. Thermocouples composed 
of flat strips were found useful for this work. These 
thermocouples were from one to three feet long and 
were made up of the copper-constantan strips encased 
in a micarta covering. The strips were joined to form 
a junction at one end and at the other the regular 
thermocouple wire was soldered to the strips and 
extended to the temperature indicator. These junc¬ 
tions were wedged between the low-tension winding 
and the separators. 



Fig. 5 _ 

Such thermocouples could not be placed in contact 
with the high-tension windings with safety. In order 


were used for this purpose as they were less liable to 
cause a ground if broken inside of the transformers. 

On rotating machinery, the temperatures are ob¬ 
tained by thermometers when the apparatus is acces¬ 
sible. For example, on synchronous converters, and 
generators and motors, the thermometers are placed 
on the stationary parts such as the fleld coils, pole tips, 
frame, bearings and brush brackets and collector buses. 
On induction motors and other apparatus on which the 
major part of the windings are imbedded the resistance 
method gives the best results. However, thermom¬ 
eters are always used if possible to supplement this 
method. 



The temperature measurements of the rotating parts 
are made after the machine has come to rest at which 
time thermometers are quickly placed on the commu¬ 
tator slip rings and armature windings. These readings 
are taken at intervals of a minute or less until the 
temperature has started to decrease. 

On the larger higher-speed, high-voltage equipment 
such as turbo alternators, the temperature measure¬ 
ments are made by means of imbedded thermocouples 
or resistance thermometers usually placed by the 
manufacturer. The temperatures of the stationary 
parte, if accessible, are measured by thermometers, or 
thennocouples. 

For investigating temperature conditions in the 
various parts of an underground transmission and 
distributing system, the thermocouple was found to be 
very convenient and adaptable. Teste made on cables 
in manholes, sheath temperature and manhole air 
conditions were made with thermocouple and recording 


to measure the temperature of the high-tension wind- thermometers. On low-tension cables, the thermo- 
ings, thermometers were used. These were fastened couple junctions were soldered directly to the sheath. 


oh the coils Usually at the top. The readings of the 
thermometers were obtained through the top of the 
transformer by protecting the eyes with goggles, (on 
account of the blast). If the thermometers were 
located at greater distances than two feet a galvano- 


On high-voltage cables, the junctions of the thermo¬ 
couple wire were preferably soldered to sm^ pieces 
of sheet copper about % in. by 1 in., and these securely 
held in contact with the sheath of the cable by means 
of small wooden blocks of about the same area. 


ineter telescope was used. In addition, thermometers 
wCTe lowered on strings in the air passages in order to 
obtain the air temperature. Spirit thermometers 


The piece of sheet copper increased the contact area 
of the jimction, thus insuring that the thermocouple 
junction assumed as nearly as possible the temperature 
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of the sheath. The thermocouple junction alone pro- Extensive underground temperature surveys have 
duced a very small contact. Due to this relatively been made in duct banks by means of gang-cables of 
small volume compared to the size of its own connecting thermocouples, approximatdy 350 feet long. The 
leads, the leads may conduct the heat away if they are entire gang-cables are built up beginning with a 34-m. 
of a lower temperature than the thermocouple in con- steel-wire rope to which the thermocouples are attached, 
tact with the cable, which is usually the case. Such The thermocouples fitted with the above mentioned 
a condition would result in a lower indication of tern- slugs are spaced every 30 feet and the pair of leads to 
perature than actually existed on the sheath of the each one brought back to one end of the cable. All 
cable. the leads are bound with cord about every foot. Four 

The foregoing point is of general application and it layers of tape are wrapped over the entire length to 
has been found necessary to analyze the above effect protect the cable from abrasion and slight moisture, 
from various angles. As a result, the junctions of the In attaching these junctions on the cable, the copper 
thermocouple wire were fitted in special copper slugs slugs are heat insulated from the steel rope by means of 
which have been developed by the test department of a number of layers of tape. In order to make certain 
the New York Edison Company. This slug is shown that the slugs do not come in contact with the duct 
in the insert in Fig. 7. This form was designed primar- walls, knobs were built up on the cable each side of the 
ily for measurenients of duct temperatures which by slug as shown in Fig. 6. 

nature do not change rapidly. It is about two inches The complete equipment used with the cable is 

shown in Fig. 7. The thermocouple wires were brought 
back to a dial selector switch which permits any couple 
to be connected to the temperature indicator. 

As this assembly was used throughout the year, tests 
were made on the dial switch and indicator when at 
different temperatures to determine whether the 
accuracy is influenced. It was found that throughout 
the range of temperature encountered, the precision 
is within one deg. cent. At extremely low tempera¬ 
tures, the standard cell in the indicator became unreli¬ 
able. For freezing weather the standard cell was 
removed to a heavy heat insulated case so it could be 
used for long periods outdoors. 

Based on the experience accumulated in using 
thermocouples and the gang cables, it is felt that the 
general accuracy of temperature measurement which 
should be obtained is within one degree centigrade. It 
will be appreciated that with anew application of 
temperature measuring apparatus such as the gang 
cable, a certain number of practical difficulties may be 
encountered in the field. This has been the case in 
this instance and several sources of error have been 
encountered and eliminated which are recorded here 
Fig, 7 for the benefit of others who may desire to attempt 

similar investigations: 

long and H of an inch in diameter, with grooves cut 1. Thermocouple wire made by a reputoble manu- 
parallel to the axis so as to give a larger exposed area, facturer was used at first which had unimpregnated 
The slug increased the exposed surface of the couple cotton insulation between the conductors. It was 
and eliminates any error which may be due to the leads found that this wire rea.dily absorbed moisture of 
conducting heat away from the couple. The increased various and unknown chemical characteristics, which 
mass of the couple made the measurements of air produced galvanic effects and caused errors in the 
temperature more reliable, in that the couple did not temperature readings. Immediately this condition 
show temperature changes with each slight draft of was understood, it was corrected by using rubber insu- 
air. The time lag introdticed by the increased mass was lation around each indmdual conductor, and also 
less than one ha,lf hour and was considered satisfactory aroimd the pair of conductors comprising the thermo- 
for duct temperature measurements. Obviously this couple. . . 

time constant may be increased or diminished by vairy- 2. After the gang cables had been in service for a 
ing the mass and relative radiating surface of the considerable period, it was found' that breakages 
terininal. occurred in the copper conductor near the copper 
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slug terminal. Relatively few breakages occurred in 
the constantan wire. These breakages were due to the 
wear and tear in service incidental to pulling the cable 
in and out of ducts. It was exceedingly difficult to 
detect the breakage of the wire since mud and moisture 
from the duct entered the cable and produced galvanic 
action between the conductors at the break near the 
slug terminal. This error has been eliminated by 
substituting a stranded copper conductor for the 
solid copper conductor. Additional protection has 
been obtained by water-proofing the junction between 
the thermocouple insulation and the copper slug 
terminal to exclude moisture from the thermocouple 
wire. 

3. It was found that the insulation ordinarily 
furnished with the thermocouple wire did not satis¬ 
factorily resist service usage. Accordingly, thermo¬ 
couple wire was obtained insulated with especially 
durable insulation capable of standing considerably 
more wear and tear than the ordinary rubber insulation 
previously furnished. 

This thermocouple gang-cable has been found very 
useful in plotting the temperatures along a duct bank. 
For analyzing temperatures which might emanate 
internally in the cables .lying in the bank or externally 
from steam pipes and other sources of heat outeide the 
bank. This gang cable is of such size that it can be 
used only where an empty duct is available in the 
bank, as it cannot be pulled through a duct already 
occupied by a cable. 

In the morning the cable was pulled into an empty 
duct of a bank so that the first thermocouple extended 
into the next manhole. The manholes were closed 
and readings taken over the peak load period, after 
which time the cable was removed. 

As a check on the accuracy of the thermocouple 
indications, and in order to prevent any discrepancies 
from entering, a thermometer was placed in contact 
with the terminal of the first thermocouple in the far 
manhole. Simultaneous readings were taken on the 
thermometer and thermocouple just before removal. 

The life of a cable of this character in nearly Con¬ 
tinuous testing service at numerous locations is about 
three months.. 

In cases where the space was limited, or it was 
inconvenient to bring out thermocouple leads, the 
maximum indicating thermometer was used. There 
are the two types, namely the Six’s maximum and mini¬ 
mum indicating and the restricted bore mercury 
thermometer which is only maximum indicating. 
These were placed in junction boxes in the middle of 
streets, where, due to traffic, thermocouples could not 
be used and where Oh account of the restricted space, it 
was impossible to set recording thermometers. The 
results obtained by these thermometers ghve only the 
range of temperature during a loa,d cycle: ‘ \ 


The data and methods given above are intended to 
set forth some of the procedure being used to measure 
temperatures in the general testing work pf a large 
public utility. They are advanced with the belief 
that they will be of value to engineers engaged in 
similar work and will bring out discussions of other 
methods for achieving the necessary test results. 


Discussion 

E. S. Leet Those of us who are eug^ed in Tn^.1fing tempera¬ 
ture measurements know that heat is elusive and gets away from 
us very easily, and we have to take due consideration of the fact 
that it may go from one place to another by conduction or by 
convection,or by radiation; the measurement of temperature is 
therefore complex. 

As Mr. Rutan said, the thermometer method is simple and 
convenient. We make such extensive use of the mercury thermom¬ 
eter in our daily life that we sometimes apply it in our engineer¬ 
ing without knowledge of the fact that errors may exist. Dif¬ 
ferences in temperature along the thermometer stem, poor con¬ 
tact of the bulb with the measuring surface, broken mercury 
column are the most frequent sources of error. Formulas are 
available for emergent stem correction; their use is not always 
productive of accurate results. Contact errors can be eliminated 
if care and thought are used. Felt pads and putty both provide 
means for affixing thermometers. Broken mercury columns ^a-ti 
be detected by careful inspection. 

If you want to find out something concerning the accuracy of 
the results that you are getting from any measurement with 
mercury thermometers, just make a measurement and remove the 
thermometer completely; replace it and take another observa¬ 
tion. Do this half a dozen times and you may find there is 
considerable deviation. There may be a deviation of as much 
as 6 degrees, even when you are trying to keep everything else 
constant, and you must be careful to do that. 

Mr. Rutan speaks of the resistance thermometer, and, in 
his particular case he has not made so very much use of it. Use 
can be made of it in a great many installations and it is particu¬ 
larly convenient in that you can read the indicator directly with¬ 
out having ito make any manipulations, the exciting voltage 
remaining constant. For tests where facility of reading the 
indication is an important factor, the resistance thermometer 
should be considered. 

In regard to the thermocouple, what Mr. Rutan has said about 
its being of wide application, is very true. In connection with 
his acceptance tests, in order to assure himself that the wire is 
according to the specification, I find that he speaks of testing it 
up to 160 deg. cent., and that he heats it up to 100 deg. cent, for 
an hour to see that there are no parasitic currents generated to 
affect the result. I am wondering if Mr. Rutan uses rubber 
thermocouples at such temperatures as 100 or 150, or 200 deg. 
cent.? If rubber is used at these temperatures, I think you will 
get into trouble. If you are using a thermocouple junction which 
will stand these high temperatures, with rubber and cotton 
covered leads out in the regions where the temperatures are low, 
you may be all right. Leads covered with rubber only are 
positively detrimental. 

In item 4, on page 465,1 Understand from what Mr. Rutan says 
that he takes a 60-ft. sample, winds it up, and puts it in the oven 
a 100 deg. cent., allowing one.end to extend into the open to which 
an indicator is connected. I, would suggest anotheir test whereby 
the entire length of, thermocouple is ext^ded in the rpom,^ tjhe 
ends of this thermocouple being adjacent, one being connected 
to an indicator. Now heat the thermocouple to ahy desired 
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temperature at different points along its length. The indicator 
. should give zero deflection if the thermocouple materials and 
insulation are without defect. 

E. J. Rutans Replying to Mr. Lee in regard to the use of 
rubber insulated thermocouple wire at 100 deg. cent, or above I 
wish to state that the temperature limits given were mentioned 
in coimection with the junction temperature. The wire itself 
is usually in air at a much lower temperature. In oases where 


the wires may pass through high temperature spaces leads insu¬ 
lated with glass or vitreous beads are used in place of the rubber 
insulation. 

Mr. Lee also suggested heating the wire under test at different 
points along the length in order to detect defects in the insulation. 
This method had been tried but was more time-consuming than 
the method outlined in the paper which gives the desired infor¬ 
mation on a full length with one test. 
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Review of the Subject.—The comparatively recent develop¬ 
ment of the full automatic substation and also the automatic sub¬ 
station combined with remote control, has served to re-open the entire 
subject of the economics of distribution. But quite aside from the 
questions that the automatic substation has presented, the great 
fluctuations in the prices, of materials and of labor have made nec¬ 
essary renewed study of this subject. In other words, the proper 
design of a distribution system should represent a bcdance between 
all of the different items of cost that go to make up the total cost of 
power. Any change in the relative cost of materials as against 
labor or of a certain class of maierials. as against another class 
of materials tends to upset such a balance. Now that we begin 
to emerge from the unsettled conditions of the past few years during 
which the old relationships have been substantially changed, U 
is necessary to ask the question whether or not the rules by which 
distribution systems have been planned in the past stUl apply. 

More specifically, it is the purpose of this paper to determine, 
first, the relations thal govern the size of feeders and the carred 
feeder layouts for any given arrangement of substations, and second, 
the principles underlying the correci location, size, and type of 
si^stations, assuming the fullest development of automatic and 
semi-automatic control. 

There is involved also the importarU question of stray currents. 
Regardless of the merits of the electrolysis controversy, the minimizing 
of stray currents is certainly to be desired by the dectric railways. 
The most effective method of accomplishing this is increasing the 
number of distributing points. If a large number of distributing 
poivls be justified from an economic standpoint, and if further¬ 
more this be found practicable from an operating standpoint, 


then the- problem of electrolysis may perhaps cease to exist. Thus 
the inquiry is doubly pertinent. 

The cost. of distribution in large cities of the size of Cleveland, 
Detroit, or St. Louis, comprising the carrying charges on the feeder, 
the heating losses in the feeders and the carrying charges on the 
equipment necessary to supply these losses, is considerably in 
excess of $S00,000 per year. It is apparent that a careful study 
of this item of cost tvill more than likely be justified by the savings 
that will result. 

There are not at the present time sufficient accurate data on cost 
and- performance of automatic substations to make possible a 
precise analym of specific case^' I^^ lieu of this it is the authors* 
purpose to show limitirig conditions and, by example to illustrate 
the relation of .the various determining factors to the final cost. 

' . ; ' CfONTBUrTS ■ 

Bevlew of the SUbJcjct. ’ " ■ 

1. Feeder Oircuffei '- ■ 

2. Rail and Ground Circuits. : - 

3. Entire Distribution Olrcuits. . n Oy Wy ;-: '■ 

4. Distribution Distances .Variable with Vudable l/oad. 

5. Generating Plant, Transmission Line and Substation fnv^iinent. 

6. Operating Expenses (Generating Plant, TransmissloU lines and Sub¬ 

stations) 

7. Economically Oorrect Substation Layouts. 

8. Conclusions. 

(a) Common practise in regard to feeder sizes. 

(b) Relative Importance of substation efficiency. 

(c) Methods of operation and their effect upon substation efficiency 

and total cost of power. 

(d) Limitations to increasing number of substations. 

(e) Standardization of equipment on a system. 


1; Feeder Circuits 

HE total cost of feeder distribution comprises the 
following: 

(1) Carrying charges on feeder investment. 

(2) Carrying charges on (a) generating plant, 
(b) transmission lines, and (c) substations, for that 
p^ of the investment that supplies the losses in the 
feeders. 

(3) Operating expenses of the generating plant, 
transmission lines and substations for that energy 
which is lost through heating of the feeders. 

In cities of about the size of Cleveland the following 
conditio ns are fairly representative: 

Presented at the Aririual Convention of the A. li E. E., 
Niagara, Falls, Ont., June S6-S0, 1922. 


(1) Feeder investment, $1,000,000. Carrying charges 

@ 13 p^r cent per annum .....$130,000 

(2) Generating plant, transmission lines and sub¬ 

station investment per kw. (d-c.) demand, 

$165. 

At 14 per cent per annum these carrying charges 
are $23 per kw. 

Maximum demand, 40,000 kw. Distribution 
loss during peak, 10 per cent. Carrying 
charges,0,10 X 40,000 X $23 ... 92,000 

(3) Operating eaqpenses of generating plant, trans¬ 

mission lines and substaticins. . . 

0.8 cent per kw-hr; 

At 25 per oent loss.factor the average system 

loss will be 1,000 kw. or 8,760,000 kw-hrs. 


Total......$292,000 
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It is readily apparent that an increase in the copper 
investment will serve to cut down the heating losses 
and consequently those items of cost that depend on 
these losses. There must he, therefore, a proper size for 
evCTy feeder representing an economic balance between 
the copper carrying charges on the one hand and the 
copper losses on the other, for which size the total cost 
is a minimum. 

Three distinct types of feeders will be considered: 

(a) Uniform cro^-section, entire load concenteated 
at the end. 

(b) Uniform cross-section, load uniformly dis¬ 
tributed along feeder down to zero at end or neutral 
point. 

(c) Uniformly tapering cross-section, load um- 
formly distributed along feeder down to zero at end or 
neutral point. This type of feeder is of course purely 
theoretical. It may, however, be considered as 
representing the limiting condition that is approached 
by stepping down the feeder size. 

The items of cost set forth above will be expressed 
by the following symbols: 

List op Symbols 

—Total ft.Timifl.1 cost of feeder circuit (dollars). 

Cg — “ u u u ground circuit (dollars). 

C — " “ “ “ entire distribution circuit (dollars). 

D —Distance to end of feeder or neutral point (feet). In the 
c^se of variable distributing distances D is the distance 
corresponding to peak load. • 

E —'Voltage drop to end of feeder or to neutral point for maxi¬ 
mum (peak) current. 

—Voltage drop to end of feeder or to neutral point for maxi¬ 
mum (peak) current, in feeder only, 
e —Operating expenses for generating plant, transmission linep 
and substation (dollars per d-o. kilowatt-homr). 

/ —Carrying charges on feeder in place (dollars per lb.). 

6 —Eiffective resistance of rail and ground circuit (ohms per ft.), 
j —^Maximum (peak) current in feeder at substation end 
(amperes), e. g. average of 15-minute peak or other basis 
for determining proper installed capacity. 

L —^Loss factor, average of the squares of the momentary feeder 
currents divided by the maximum current (J) squared. 
m —Cross-section of feeder at substation end (circular mils), 
p —Carrying charges (interest, depreciation and taxes) on 
generating plant, transmission lines, and substations 
(dollars per d-c. kw. demand per year). 

The following equations in sections 1-3 (inclusive) are 
derived for the condition that distributing distances 
remain the same for all loads. The effect of varying 
distributing distances with load will be considered in 
section 4. 

Type '(a) feeder^ uniform cross-section, conceniraied 

had, 

/ 10.35 V 

Cf = 3 .67 X 10"6 m D f -1- 0.001 xPpD\^ ——/ 

+ 8.76 X (1) 

\ w / 


The first problem *is to express m in te^ of the 
constants D, e, f, J, L and p for the minimum cost 
(Cf), according to Kelvin’s law of economy, i. e., 

, I 2820 p 4-24.7 X 10«I/e 
m = I^J - f ~ -, 

Cf (minimum) = 0.000390 1D V f (jo 8760 L e) 



Example: 

Let D = 1.6 miles or 7920 feet 
e = $0,008 pel kw-hr. 


& 4,000,000 


^ S 3,600,000 

a* 




ma. U 0-^ 


gg 3,200,000' 

§ S 2300,000 

11 2300,000 



wstmmB 


$18 20 22 24 26 28 30 

^NUALCARRYING CHARGES GENERATING PLANT. 
TRANSMISSION & SUB.STATIONS 


Pig. 1 

/ > 0.022 Multiply section by 0.9195 
/ >■ 0.025 Multiply section by 0.8626 
/ 0.028 Multiply section by 0.8154 

For type (5) feeder multiply section by 0.577 
For tirpe (c) feeder multiply section by 1.000 
For l.OOO.OOO-dr. mil, T. B. W. P. feeder multiply section by 1.000 

For 500,600-cIr. mU, T. B. W. P. feeder multiply section by 0.985 

For 4/0 T. B. W. P. feeder m'ultiply section by 0.985 

For 2/0 T. B. W. P. feeder multiply section by 0.962 

For bare feeder, all sizes, multiply section by 1.090 


/ = $0.0186 = 12 per cent on feeder at $0,156 
per lb. 

I - 750 amperes 

L = 0.25 (For Cleveland Rwy. Co., load factor 
approximately 40 per cent) 
p = $23.00. 

Then m = 1,860,000 circular mils. 

Cf (min.) = $2010 per annum. 

Ef = 33 volts. 


Type (6) feeder, uniform section and distributed load. 
In this type of feeder, the above equations become 
(see Appendix I): 


- 0 R77 T I 2820p-|-24.7x l0«L 


Cf (min.) = 0.0002251 D V f (p -h 8760 L e) 


The factor 3;67 is pounds per foot per 1,000,000- ^ ^ _ / 10.351) \ 

cir. mil cable with triple braid weatherproof insulation, Ev 1/2 y y 

the factor is slightly greater, for smaller siz^ of cable. 
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m 

Cv (min.) 


^for type (b) 


0.577 X m 
== 0.577 X Cv (min.) 
0.860 X Ev 


) 


for type (a) 


Example: Using the same values for I), e, f, I, L 
and p as in the example for type (a) 

m « 1,075,000 circular mils. 

Cv (min.) ™ $1160 per annum. 

Ev ™ 28.6 volts. 


Type (c) feeder^ tapering mtion and dwtribnted load. 
The feeder may be con.sidered as the summation of 
small increment.s each of which is the same as type (a) 



ANNUM. CARItriNQ CHARGES GENERAtlNG PUNT, 
TRANSMI'iSJON A SUB 'jTATION 


Pkj. U 

/ « u.eaa AtuIOiti.v hy i.nH7f» 

f ‘r^ tKiWfi .\fitlifiity by i.iriJKi 

f "• 0.02H MuUluty cmt by 
Phi* tyiwi {h fwnbT mutliuiy ciwt by 
For tyiitt if} fwfbir (nillllitly ront by b.5(H» 

For l.T)tH>.<HK).rtr. mil, T. lb W. 1*. f»M?(Ior niiilMitty <'o«t by l.fKHi 

For WKi.WHbj'lr, mil. 'I', II. W. F. M'tlor tuullUrty wwl by i.Olf. 

For 4/0 T. If. W. I*, bsiditr uiHblply rout by l.(Ur, 

For '£/ii T. If. W, I». fmb'i* mtiUIuly i?o«t by l.lKb) 

For baro ff»*rf«r. nil «!»<«. multiply cost by O.U17 


feeder, so that losst»s and amount of copper are one- 
half what thtfy are for type (a). (mm Appendix 11.) 


y I 2820P + 24.7 X 1O«L0 

^ \.. f ... 

(same m for type (a)) 

(min.) - 0.000196 1D 
^ /(ia.35j;) , 


Evn» I 


(same as for type (a)) 


Example: Using same values for A /» 4 ^ 
p as in example for types (a) and (b) 

w •» 1,^0,000 circular mils. 

Or (min.) » $1006 per annum. 

S3 volts. ^ 


2. Rail and Ground Circuits. 

These circuits are not susceptible of precise deter¬ 
mination principally on account of variation in joint 
resistance and leakage to ground. Were it not for 
these two factors it would be possible to calculate return 
circuit resistances and drops with a fair degree of 
accuracy. Fortunately, good practise is making this 
problem easier. The Report of the American Com¬ 
mittee on Electrolysis in the “Summary of Good 
Practise” calls for (1) track construction and bonding 
that will cut down resistance to a minimum, with such 
cross-bonding as will serve to minimize the effect of 
joint failures, and (2) track insulation insofar as this 
is not inconsistent with other considerations. There 
are large differences in the resistances to ground of the 
several different types of roadbed construction now in 
vogue. Good practise, however, tends toward the 
roadbeds of higher resistance and the consequent reduc¬ 
tion of stray currents. 

The above report condemns the “reinforcement of rail 
conductivity” either by parallel copper, because this 
copper cannot be economically loaded, or by buried 
conductors which “increase the contact area between 
return circuit and the earth.” It points out the high 
cost of insulated negative feeders. All of these recom¬ 
mendations make for the simplification of the problem 
which is being considered here. 



a 

f«M o.oaa Multiply drop by 1.0875 
/►«. 0.0*25 Multiply drop by 1.1503 
/■ ’ 0.0*.58 Multiply drop by 1.2204 
l*’or typo (ft) foodisr multiply drop by 0.806 
For tyim (»/) ftnjdor multiply drop by 1.000 
For l.OOO.OOO-nlr. TiiU, 'I*. IJ. \V. F. focdor multiply drop by 1.000 
For WHi.OOOMdr. mil, T. II. W. 1*. foodor multiply drop by 1.015 
For 4/0 11. IV. P. foodor multiply drop by 1.016 

For 2/0 T. I). W. P. fo«>d«r multiply drop by 1.030 

For baro footTor, oil hIzoh. nmUIply drop by 0.917 

As the number of distributing points is increased, 
track drops decrease very rapidly, theoretically as the 
square of the distance. It is therefore apparent that 
decreased distributing distances will serve both to cut 
down stray currents and make possible the more exact 
determination of return circuit resistances. 

For the purpose of an economic analysis the effective 
resistance of the rail and ground circuit in most cases 
may be based upon the rail resistance, without any 
great error. On a properly maintained city system, 
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10.35 ^ 


current returned through other paths than the rails 
should not exceed 26 per cent. This is at least a rough 
measure of the maximum error that might result from 
using rail resistance as the basis for return circuit resist¬ 
ance. If, however, leakage is known to be approxi^ 
mately 25 per cent in the case of a certain, line and 
proper correction is made for this in estimating return 
circuit resistance, the error should be quite small so as 
to be practically a negligible part of the total distribu- 
•tion circuit resistance. 

If bonded joints are regularly tested and bad joints 
repaired when found, it is possible to reduce the num¬ 
ber of joints having an equivalent resistance of less than 
*9 ft. of rail to 5 per cent or less of all joints. If the 
percentage of such bad joints be known, it becomes 
possible to determine the rail circuit resistance quite 
accurately, especially if there be proper cross-bonding. 
Welded joints frequently have a resistance less than that 
of continuous,rail so that the resistance of such track 
may generally be assumed to be the same as for con¬ 
tinuous rail. 

The distribution of current in the track circuit will of 
course be the same as in the feeder provided it returns 
only the current of that one feeder. It follows there¬ 
fore that the the second and third terms of equation ( 1 ) 
apply to the track circuit excepting that the resistance 


E = 


ID 


per ft. ^ 


10.35 

m 


in the case of the feeder i will be 


changed to (G), 

In those instances where the tracks return the cur¬ 
rent distributed by two or more separate feeders then 
the analysis of each of these separate distribution 
circuits may be made by increasing the track circuit 
resistance in inverse proportion to the ratio of the one 
feeder load to the sum of the feeder loads. 


3. Entire Distribution Circuits 
Type (a) Feeder. 


€ = 3.67 X 10-0tnD/ + 0.001 X PpD(^ 

+ g) + 8.76 X PL e D + g) 


10.35 


m 


( 2 ) 


C (min.) = 0.0003901D V/ (p + 8760 L e 
+ P DG (0.001 p+8.76Le) 


e = id(^ + g) 


The introduction of G into the equation does not 
change the value of m as previously expressed for the 
feeder circuit. . 

Type {h) Feeder. .- 

G (min.) = q: 000225 I D Vf(p+ 8760 L e 
PDG 


+ 


(0.001 p + 8.76 Le) 


2 \ w 

Type (c) Feeder. ___ 

C (min.) = 0.000195 ID VfiV + 8^ P «) 


_l_ (O.OOlp + 8.76 Z/C) 

3 


E = ID 


(10.35) 


+ 


IDG 


w. ' 2 

4. Distribution Distances Variable wiih 
Varliblb Load 

All of the foregoing relations and equations have been 
based upon the assumption that the distributing dis¬ 
tances are the same at all loads. Even with multiple- 



unit stations this will rarely be the case, since during 
light loads some stations must be shut down, in order 
to load the other stations up to a point of reasonable 
efidciency. In the case of single-unit substations in 
cities, it becomes necessary to follow the load by varying 
the number of substations in operation, and this 
results in larger distributing distances during periods 
of lighter loads. The effect of this method of operation 
on the above equations will be worked out by an illus¬ 
tration. 

The accompanying load curve (Fig. 4) shows the 
following of the load by putting on and taking off sub¬ 
station capacity. It should be possible with remote 
control and careful study of load conditions for the 
chief operator to follow the load quite closely and thas 
to keep all machines loaded to somewhere near rated 
capacity with the consequent high efficiency. It will 
be noted on the load curve that the substation capacity 
has been added in eight steps of 9000 amperes each. 
It w^ be assumed that each step represents an integral 
number of single-unit substations of uniform size and 
that the load on the different section of the systems 
varies about the same as the composite load curve. 
On a system of this kind with a large number of sub- 
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stations, it is necessary to use uniform section feeders 
between substations because of the shutting down of 
some substations during oif-peak hours and the conse¬ 
quent necessity of feeding these substation areas from 
adjacent stations. Also on such a system the type 
(a) feeder would be used rarely if at all and the type (c) 
feeder would be used only in the outl 3 dng sections for the 
deadended feeders. It is therefore proper to assume 
that in the case of such a system as is being considered 
here, practically all feeders will be type (6) feeders 
(i. e. uniform section and uniformly distributed load). 

Let D (constant) represent the distributing distance 
any one of substation when all substations are operating 
and I the proportional part of the substation rated ca¬ 
pacity that is distributed through a single feeder. In 
this case, let I equal 1000 amperes. Equation (1) gives 
annual feeder cost for constant distributing distance (D). 
This equation may be expressed as 

Cp = a w 4- b/m + c/m '< 

In these equations the terms a and 6 will be the 
same as for constant distributing distance. The 
term h/m represents the carrying charges on that part 
of the generating plant, transmission line and sub¬ 
station investment .necessary to carry the peak dis¬ 



PlG. 5 


tribution losses. During the peak load the distribu¬ 
ting distance will be D (as defined above), so that 6 
remains unchanged. The value of c, however, will be 
different for variable distributing distances since 
c/m represents the operating expenses for the heating 
losses twenty-four hours per day during which time 
distributing distance has changed several times as 
substations are put on and taken off the line. The 
value of c/w may be determined by dividing the twenty- 
four hours into periods within which the number of 
substations in operation is unchanged. On the accom¬ 
panying load chart it will be seen that there are eight 
steps to the capacity curve and consequently for this 
case there are eight periods of constant capacity. Each 
of these periods may be treated separately and the 
value of c/w set down. 

For the type (6) feeder c/m becomes — d®" 

cause of distributed load. 

In Fig, Di, Da, Ds, etc., represent distributing 
distances corresponding to the eight periods or steps 
into which the capacity curve of the system has been 
divided, I, which is a definite, proportional part of the 


rated capacity of the substation, is of course constant. 

L approaches unity in proportion as the operator is 
able to make the capacity curve approach more nearly 
the actual load curve. During twenty-four hours the 

c . 

value of — for the distance D will be the summation 
3 m 

» c 

of the values of -z — for each of the eight periods as 
-3m 

follows: 

c (10,35) 

(1) = ti X 2.92 X PLieDi -X D/Di 

c (10.35) 

(2) = ^2 X 2.92 X DLacDa — - X D/D^ 

6 m m 

etc.^ 

in which h, K h, etc., are the percentages of time 
represented by each period. Hence for the distance D,. 
twenty-four hours per day 

-r— ='2.92DeD ^ (iiXi-h ^2L 2 -h • •) 

Thus L in the original equation simply becomes the 
weighted average loss factor of the several operating 
periods, approaching unity in value. For the condi¬ 
tions represented by the load and capacity curves used 
in this illustration L is about 0.90. Looking at the 
problem in a different way, we may say that the feeders 
are fully loaded a much larger part of the time under 
this method of operation than for constant distributing 
distance. From an economic standpoint, therefore, 
larger feeder sizes are warranted because the load factor 
on this copper is larger. With this difference, the 
equations and curves already presented for type (6) 
feeders with constant distributing distance apply to the- 
case of variable distributing distances. 

Example: Using the same values for D, e, /, 1 
and p, as used in the previous examples for constant 
distributing distance, D - 7920 ft., e = $0.008,. 
/ = $0.0186,1 = 760 amperes, p = $23.00, and assum¬ 
ing 0.90 as the value of L 

m = 1,570,000 
Cf (minimum) = $1,690. 

Ff = 19.6 volts. 

5. Gene^ting Plant, Transmission Line and- 
Substation Investment 

Generating plant investment is independent of the 
distribution and substation layout, where power is 
supplied frona a central station. In making distribu¬ 
tion calculations, the generating plant investinent 
per kilowatt should of course include a proper amount, 
for spare capacity. On this basis the investment will 
lie within the limits of $90 and $150 per Hlowatt. 
(undepreciated) and the carrying charges $11.70 to* 
$^.60peryear. , 
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The investment in transmission lines will vary greatly 
with the number and size of substations and with the 
arrangement of the lines. It is of course apparent 
that this investment will increase with the number of 
stations. Should the same factor of safety be required 
for each of many small substations as is now required 
of the larger substations, the increase in investment 
would be in some cases nearly in direct proportion. 
This, however, should not be the case since the failure 
of one small substation is of smaller consequence. 
If there be a very large number of substations, for 
example forty or more in a city such as Cleveland, it is 
possible that two substations might be fed safely from 
a single transmission line. It would appear likely 
that a group system could be used to advantage in 
cities with many small substations. This would make 
possible a large factor of safety without an unduly 
large investment in transmission lines. 

In any event it becomes evident that the transmis¬ 
sion layout must depend largely upon the seriousness 
of a substation failure during the peak load. This 
question may be answered by reference to the voltage 
drop equations that have been given, provided of courae, 
that there be the proper amount of copper to meet the 
condition of maximum economy. The limiting con¬ 
dition will be found in the case of multiple-unit stations 
since the feeder sizes are necessarily smaller than for 
single-unit stations. The proper cross-section for a 
type (&) feeder would in no case be less than 1,200,000 
cn*. mils per 1000 amperes. The total voltage drop 
(peak) would be 37 volts (assuming a four-rail return 
circuit, properly bonded or welded, 3 X 10“® ohm per 
fti) for a distributing distance of 6500 feet. If now a 
substation fails, about the worst condition wiU be 
doubling the load on the feeder and doubling the distance 
in which case the drop becomes 148 volts. On the 
average city system today there is not the proper 
amount of feeder copper for maximum economy. 
I^iTthermore, distributing dista,nces are great, generally 
two miles or more. It therefore follows that the shut¬ 
down of a substation of such a sj^tem during the peak 
load becomes a matter of serious consequence resulting 
in trolley voltages so low that it is perhaps impossible 
to handle the traffic. The development of the auto¬ 
matic substation will without doubt lead to distributing 
distances (for peak load) of 6500 feet or less in larger 
cities. It would therefore appear that the failure of a 
single substation bn such a system should not reduce 
line voltages to a point where the operation of cars 
would be hampered. 

It is next to impossible to generalize on the per kilo-^ 
watt inyestoent in transmission lines. From 26 per 
c^t to 60 per cent of the cost of underground linpa is for 
Conduit. If power is purchased, from a central station 
company the investment allocable to the railway load 
be ^bstantially less than it would be if the railway 
comply owned its own generating station and trans¬ 
mission lines. In such cases the transmission line invest^ 


ment would not necessarily be increased unduly by the 
installation of many small railway substations. In any 
event it is probably fair to say that this cost, including 
the distributing stations of the central station company, 
should not exceed $30 per kilowatt for underground 
construction in large cities even though the substation 
be as small as 1000-kw. capacity. The carrjdng charges 
on this amount would not exceed $4 per kilowatt pet 
annum. The limits for the carr 3 dng charges on genera¬ 
ting plant and transmission lines (including power com¬ 
pany distributing stations) may be put approximately 
at $14 and $27 per kilowatt per year. (The term 
^'carrying charges’" is sometimes used to include standby 
operating expenses; the term is not so used here). 

In this analysis the demand charge of the power 
company, if the railway company purchase power, will 
take the place of the canying charges discussed above. 
In most cases this greatly simplifies analysis of a par¬ 
ticular local situation. Similarly the power company’s 
kilowatt-hour charge> will be used in place of “opera¬ 
ting expenses for generating plant and transmission 
lines.” 

The item of investment which will vary through the 
widest range with the number of distributing points 
for a given load, is the substation investment. For any 
one size of substation this cost will vary between wide 
limits depending upon the character of building, the 
cost of land, whether the station is single or multiple- 
unit and the character of control. There is as yet 
nothing approaching standard practise. Automatic 
and remote control equipment is still in the development 
stage although its workability has been proved. The 
writers are in accord with the opinions expressed by the 
“Power Generation” Committee of the American Elec¬ 
tric Railway Association in its 1921 report® as follows: 

The success of the automatic idea having been proved, the 
principal problem at the present time is that of deciding on the 
most satisf^tory size and number of units for a station, to secure 
the greatest economy while not sacrificing the quality of service. 
(Pg. 33.) 

Apparently the ideal scheme of installation is to use the small¬ 
est possible single-;umt stations located at relatively short 
distances from each other in a very.simple and gmfl.U building. 
This type of construction will xmdoubtedly find much favor in 
the eyes of the rapid transit lines in the small cities where service 
requirements are not so exacting and where the traffic density 
never reaches a point where a service interruption results in a 
more or less large monetary loss. (Pg. 33.) 

Experimental work is now being conducted to find a solution 
on a full automatic basis, for the difficulties outlined above, for 
both machine and feeder control as encountered in Metoopolitan 
service. However, where warranted a system of remote control 
superimposed upOn that of the automatic control will solve the 
difficulties. By this mlethod the machines could be operated 
dependent upon the balance between the conversion efficiency 
and operatmg cost per car inile, dependent upon average trolley 
voltage conditions. In this manner the operation of machines 
inay be controlled from a dispatching center, simulating Tnn.Tiiig.i 
conditions but with greater system flexibility. (Pg. fiO) 

3. This committee report contains a good statement of the 
case of substation costs in which are shown the various factors 
determining these costs. 
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The cost of remote control over telephone wires 
will be so small as to be almost negligible. It need 
not, therefore, be specifically included in this analysis 
although its use, in cities at least, should be <u)n- 
templated. 

The curves of Fig. b .show in a general way the limits 
of substation investment (without land). The upper 
(multiple-unil) curve is based largely upon Cleveland 
substation costs, 'fhe buildings for these stations are 
spacious, and the construction elaborate. 'I’lie exteriors 
are suitable for resi<lential districts. 'Fhere are toilet 
and heating facilities and decorative lighting fixtures. 
The lower (single-unit) curve on the oilier hand repre¬ 
sents minimum cost hasi*d uimui the smallest and 
simplest buildings po.ssil>te. 



Kio, ft-'ArTnMA'jn; .S» i».'vrATH*v (witimict Lamp, 

(MK'VI'M: .SvNCHm*MOr.S (Njnvchtsh.s 
♦From ri.|tnrl «»r A. L. U, A Ciiwt-r f M iuTatkm OonuiUiUi! 

CoiLsideration of inve.stmenfc c.harge.s involves the 
question of mserve capacity. 1’he per kilowatt inve.st;- 
ment u.sed in an analy.His of thi.s kind must be* large 
enough to provide for this nsserve capacity. The 
amount of .such reserve of (course depends upon the 
system of rating of electrictal equipment. The We.st- 
inghouse (kirnpany rates its synchronous convertem 
to pennit 50 per cent overload for two hours. This 
amounts to 50 per cent r('xt*rve if the Installed rated 
capacity i.s not Ie.s.s than the peak load requirements. 
The argument has ham advanced that with .small 
single-unit substations it is not po.ssible to have the 
.same reserve* impacity for any one .substation area 
excepting by the installation of a prohibitive amount 
of copper. This is not the case where distributing 
distances are not more than about 6500 ft. and feeders 
are of the proper size*. This has already been pointed 
out. If under thaic conditions one station fails, its 
area will be fed through the tie lines (type (h) feeders) 
fmm two or more adjacent .substations, the reserve 
capacity of which will be more than sufficient to carry 
the additional load. It may be seen from the previous 
equations and calculations that the total distribution 
cost is only 16 per cent more for this type of feeder than 
for the theoretical tapering feeder and in many cases 
this latter type of feeder (type (e)) could not be used 


•i2;i 

regardless of the size or type of substation. Provided 
the .saving in any particular ca.se resulting from increas¬ 
ing the number of substations from a few multiple- 
unit .stations to a larger number of single-unit stations 
is large, then the argument of the .superior reserve 
characteristics of multiple-unit stations, is no longer 
valid. Indeed the revei’se may hold true, because there 
is le.ss cluince of the failure of two ecpiipments which 
are .several tliousand feet apart than of two machines 
in the same station and tliere may he some simidifica- 
tion of control equipment. 

(). Operating Expicnsks of (Ikneuatino Plant, 

TRANSMLSSION LlNl'tS AND SUBSTATIONS 

It shouki be pointoil out here Ihat the value of e 
in the foregoing computations includes all items enter¬ 
ing into the cost of direct-current power excepting 
interest, depretuation and taxes, and that due allow¬ 
ances must be made for transformer, transmission 
and <‘onversion 1 osk(*s so that c represijnts operating 
expen.s(?s pisr direct-current kilowatt-hour at the 
railway substation bus. 

Generating plant operating exi>cnses are independ¬ 
ent of the distribution layout. Transmis.sion line 
operating expenses will in general vary with the mileiige 
in .somewhat the same proportion as transmission in¬ 
vestment. Unless there lie a large dilTerence in the 
transmis.sion mileage reiiuired for two dilTerent dis¬ 
tribution layouts it is iirohable tliat tliis item of ex¬ 
pense may be negleided in making a comparison. It 
should not exceed 4 per cent of operating expenses even 
for very small substation installations, 

"i'he total converter suhstat-ion operating expen.se 
(including maintenance) for the Glevcland manual 
.substations is less tlian $0,()0()9 per d-c. kw-hr. Of 
this amount, approximately JIO per cent is for mainte¬ 
nances and 10 per cent for supplies; the remaining 60 
per cent is for operator’s wages. These figures are 
fairly tyiiical, excepting that the lalior c.o.st is somewhat 
low because of large <’a]>acity stations. In the case 
of automatic control tliis last item is eliminated except¬ 
ing for the labor of inspei^tion and cleaning. T, his, 
together with maintifnance, will increase somewhat 
with an increase in the number of .substations used to 
serve a given load. For one thing, employes will 
have to spend more time in going from one substation 
to another. The tiiinsportation cost for men and sup¬ 
plies will also increase. The average manual sub¬ 
station capacity in Cleveland is approximately 6000 
kw. for which the operating costs, exclusive of operators’ 
wages are approximately $0.00036 per kw-hr. If the 
total operating expenses be assumed to be $0,008 ptT 
d-c. kw-hr., which is a low figure, then .substation 
operating exiiense will be only 4.5 per cent. Approxi¬ 
mately half of this amount is for labor and the re.st 
for supplies and materials, the co.st of which should 
not change appreciably for a larger number of .small 
substations. Should the Cleveland system be supplied 
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with power from forty 1000-kw. substations, it is 
conceivable that th6 labor cost for maintenance and 
inspection might increase the total substation operating 
cost to 7.6 , per cent. This would mean more than 
doubling present maintenance labor costs. Due to 
the fact that the automatic substation has not as yet 



Pig. 7—^Combined Eppicibncies 


out and consequently upon the size of converters this 
difference in efficiency must be considered. Suppose 
for example one layout calls for twenty-one 1000-kw. 
single-unit stations with an average distributing dis¬ 
tance of 6000 feet and that the distributing cost figured 
out to be $56,000 per year; and another layout calls 
for seventy 300-kw. stations with an average distri¬ 
buting distance of 2500 feet so that the distributing 
cost was found to be $22,000. With a load factor of 
40 per cent and power operating expenses of $0,008 
for both cases, this difference in size of equipment 
alone would add more than $8,000 to the cost of power, 
which would be an offset to the saving in distribution 
cost. It must, of course, be borne in mind that other 
factors such as increased carrying charges and operating 
expenses may serve to increase the cost of power 
used by the cars to such an extent as to counterbalance 
the above apparent saving in distribution cost. 


Three phase, 60-cyde synchronous converters, with three single-phase 7. ECONOMICALLY CORRECT SUBSTATION LAYOUTS 
transformers (Westinghouse). 

Ratings based on 60 per cent overload for tw6 hours, starting hot. We are nOW confronted with the application of 


come into general use, it is impossible to pr^ent pre¬ 
cise data on operating costs. The above figure is 
only a guess as to an upper limit. 

Another factor requiring consideration in a study 
of this kind is substation efficiency. Presumably at 
the time of peak load all substations will be operating 
at approximately full rated load and consequently 
at about maximum efficiency, no matter what scheme 
of layout may be determined upon. The combined 
efficiency of Westinghouse railway 60-cycle converters 
with their transformers increases about 2.5 per cent 
from one-half to full load. This range is somewhat 
less for the larger sizes (over 1000 kw.) and somewhat 
greater for the smaller sizes. Should the distribution 
system be so laid out as to necessitate operation of 
converters at an average of 75 per cent of rated load 
instead of full load, there would be a loss of 1 per cent 
of operating expenses per kilowatt-hour. If these 
operating expenses be $0,008, then for cities the size 
of Cleveland, or Detroit or St. Louis, this loss would 
amount to about $11,000 per year. It will be seen 
that this is small in comparison with total distribution 
costs. It is possible in some instances that smaller 
distributing distances and consequent decreases in 
distribution cost might justify the operation of certain 


the several principles and relationships set forth 
above, to specific cases with a view to determining the 
most economical layouts. Specifically, the problem is 
two-fold, (1) character of substations, i. e., multiple- 
unit or single-unit; (2) spacing and consequently the 
size of substations. Several typical examples will be 
considered. These examples are perhaps less complex 
than the average actual case. They will, however, 
make possible the formulation of some general con¬ 
clusions which, it is hoped, will prove of value in the 
solution of the practical problems of distribution. 



Svluiivn (b) Power Company's 

Sub-station. 


Fig. 8—Single Interurban Line 
Schedule speed, 20 miles per hour. 
Pealc headway 12 minutes. 

Number of cai’s on line, eight (peak). 


substations at considerably 1^ than rated capacity 
during off-peak hours instead of shutting down the 
substations and thereby increasing the distributing 
distance* 

There is a considerable difference in the efficiency 
of converters with their transformers between the -g mal l 
and large sizte. The Westinghouse 300-kw. converter 
with transformers is 1.4 per cent less efficient than the 
lOOO-kw. equipment at full load and 1.8 per cent less 
at phe-half load. There is less differen<je between the 
larger si^. In determining upon a distributidh lay- 


(a) Single JUnes 

Case 1. Single Interurban Line. (See Fig. 8). 
Length—16 miles, single track, open country. 
Maximum load (with one substation) 1000 kw. 
640 volts. 

Load uniformly distributed over line. 

Load Factor 35 per cent. 

Loss factor for system 20 per cent. 

High resistance roadbed—crushed stone ballast, 
exposed rail, bonded joints, 90-lb. rail. 

No negative feeders. 
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Power purehused, delivery high-tension (22,000 
volts) at pow'er company's distributing sub¬ 
station. 

Power I’ates demand charge: flat rate 1.25 per 
kw. per month. 

Kilowatt-hour charge: Ihit rate $0.0075, 
Sub.stati(ms, full automatic. 

(k)st of feedei* in place $0,155 per lb. 

Sokiiion («) One 1000-kw. substation at middle 


f line, two 500-kw. units. 

ost of sub.station ($50.00 per kw.). $50,000 

0 i^t of transmission line 

4 miles $2100 per mile (incIucU*s poles) 8,400 
8 miles $1200 p(‘r mile (using trolley 

poU‘.s)... 0,000 


$ 68,000 

or $08.00 perkw. 

Carrying churgi*.H at 14 per <‘ent $0.52 per 

kw. per year... $9.52 

•ransmissimi and substation efllciency at 
|)c*uk loud 82 |K‘r cent. Hence 
demand elmrge per d-c. kw-hr. is $1.50 
per month or $18.00 per year (1,50 


r.. 1,25 0.80...^. 18.00 

“otal carrying charges on generating jilunt, ..- ~- 

transmis,Hion line and .subsbition. $27.52 

)I>erat.ing (‘Xiiensi^s up to purchastni power 

delivery vioint fkw-hr. charge) a-c.... $0.(K)76 
>perating exjKm.Hcjs (kw-hr. charge) - d-c.... 0,00927 

(ICflieiency of tranHinis.sion and .sub- 
.station 81 percent) 


'ran.sniis.sion line anti sub.stittion opertiting 

exjM'n.ses per kw-hr. d.c... • 0 0012 

$0.01047 

-r e 0 002094 

I'yjHi ih) feeder cro.ss».s(K!ti<iin (from curves) 780 amperes 
1,187.(K)0 cir. mils, (one l,000,(H)0-dr, mil 
cable and 8/0 trolley) 

“*eak feeder drop* (8 miles 144 valts 
'tail and ground resistance {(7) (2 rails) -- 5.5 X 10 ® 
ohm per fwt. 

^eak distribution circuit drop* 286 volts 
*^inimum line voltage* — tMO - 2J15 * 406 volts. 

It should be pointid out that the condition of uni- 
orm di.Htribution is stitlsfled over a period of time 
c. car headway or longer iKtricid) but never nstan- 
^neously. Hence the above minimum voltage will 
^*ot be the lowest instantJmeou.s voltage. Were there 
^ very large number of cars on the linci the.se two 
•^Qltagt^ would be practically the same. With eight 
«;5trs, two miles apart and one of them at the end of the 
the minimum instantaneous voltage would be 846 
ft is possible to operate the average interurban 
^t this voltage. 

4. Avcriigo during iwak iMjruwI, i. t*orr«Hiumd.H to 780 
imiftirmly distributed. - 


The minimum annual cost of distribution for the 
entire sixteen miles of this interurban line is $18,000 
(determined from the equations), based upon the t 3 q)e 
(b) feeder. Had this been a type (c) feeder (/. c., 
tapering section) the theoretical minimum cost would 
have been $1,840 less. Hence the cost would be 
betwtK)n $16,160 and $18,000 depending upon the 
number of steps by which the .section of the feeder 
Ik^ decreased between the sub.station and the end of the 
line. The actual cost would be about $17,000. 

Solution ih) ~ youY 2()0-kw. substations, one 200- 


kw. unit per station. 

Cost of substations ($70.00 per kw.). $56,000 

Cost of transmission lino 

4 miles $2100 per mile. 8,400 

14 mile.s -“$1100 per mile. 15,400 

$79,800 
$100.00 per kw. 

CaiTying charges at. 14 per cent. $14.00 

Transmission and sub.stiition efllcicncy at peak 

load 82 per cent, demand charges. 18.28 

Total carrying charges. $82 28 


During the |)eak load period all substations will 
opemte continuou.sly at about full load since there 
will always be two cars in the distributing zone of each 
.sub.station. During the otT-peak periods the load may 
1)0 carried in one of two ways. One or two of the 
.Huljstations may bo operattJd continuously <listributing 
over coirespondingly wider zones, or all four substa¬ 
tions may be operated intermittently as cans pass 
through tlieir zones, by means of the low-voltage 
relays. Under the llrst plan distributing cost will be 
higher and under the second plan substation ox)erating 
efliciency will be lower. IJoth plan.s will be considered 
here. 

A.ssume that as the system load decreases, substation-s 
arc taken olf tlie line in the following order: No. 2, 
No. 4, No. 1, and No. 8. It .should then be possible 
to ketq) each .substation loaded on the average to at 
least 70 per cent of rated capacity. Whatever this 
average loading may be it must necessarily bo sub- 
.stantially better than in the case of a single substation 
having two 500-kw. units. At full load the difference 
in efficiency on micount of size of units will be about 
1 to 2 per cent. The difference in efficiency due to the 
machines being loaded on the average to different 
percentages of rating will be of this same order, but 
if anything a little less. It is probable, however, that 
the net difference in .Hubstati{)n efliciency between the 
larger two-unit station and the four smaller .single-unit 
stations (opemted under the plan of taking .stations 
off the line as the load decreases) will be Ips than 1 
per cent. Transmission line efliciency will not be 
different for solution (h) as against solution (a) .since 
the average distance is the same. The combined 
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transmission and substation efficiency will therefore 
be taken at 80 per cent. 

The item of transmission line and substation opera¬ 
ting expense will be increased as against the cost for 
the single two-unit station. There will be six miles 
more transmission line and the cost of inspection and 
maintenance of substations will be greater for reasons 
already pointed out. This item will, therefore, be 
taken at $0.0014 per d-c. kw-hr. Thus total operating 
expenses become $0.01080 per d-c. kw-hr. as against 
$0.01047 for solution (a). 

Loss factor will be taken at 0.60. Le is, therefore, 
0.0065. Type (6) feeders {L e., uniform cross-section) 
will necessarily be used between substations in this 
solution because of the method of operating the sub¬ 
stations. For the sake of simplicity, uniform section 
feeders will also be used on the two dead-ended sections 
at either end of the line. 

Peak distribution losses for solution (a) will be 

P / 10.35 \ 

0.001 — D[—^+G) = i?. = 2 X 0.001 

7802 / 10.35 

X—^X8 x 5280( ^g^QPQ +5.S 

X 10“*^ =! 247 kw. = 24.7 per cent 

The power used by the cars in solution (a) is therefore 
1000 - 247 = 753 kw. 

The peak distribution losses in solution (6) will be 

Hi = 8 X f 0.001 X X 2 X 5280 

L 3 \m 

-f-5.5 X 10-«)] 

in which w = 0.577/ 

Hence fl, = 28.27^ + 5.5 X 10-«) 


(0.001 X 32.28 + 8.76 X 0.0065) 1 = $4008 

Following is a comparison of the total power costs 
for solutions (a) and (b): 

Comparison op Total Power Costs 


Solution (a) 

Power actually used by ears: 

Investment charges— 753 X $27.52. $20,722.00 

Operating expenses—^2,300,000 X 0.01047... 24,081.00 

$44,803.00 

Distribution cost. 17,000.00 

.$61,803.00 

Solution (b) 

Power actually used by cars: 

Investment charges—753 X $32.28. .$24,307.00 

Operating expenses—^2,300,000 X 0.0108 . 24,840.00 

$49,147.00 

Distribution cost.... 4,008.00 

$63,155.00 

Saving in favor of solution (b). $8,648.00 


If, instead of cutting some of the substations off the 
line entirely, during off-peak periods, all substations 
be operated by the low-voltage relays so as to start 
up when a car comes within their distributing zones, 
then the above figures for solution (b) must be changed 
somewhat. In the first place, the average substation 
efficiency will be lower by reason of the stopping and 
starting losses. The difference is probably of the order 
of 5 per cent. To offset this there is some saving in cost, 
since the distribution distances during the off-peak 
periods will be the same as during the peak periods. 
Expressing this in the mathematical terms that have 
been used above, loss factor (L) becomes 0.20 instead 
of 0.60 as used for the other method of operation. 

m = 0.577 / ^ X 10° L e 

- 1607.6/ 

fl,.28.2p(-^^+5.5X10-) 


/ = 151.8 amperes. m = 322,000 cir. mils 

(including trolley) 

Hfc = 24.4 kw. 

Total power = 24.4 kw. -f 753 kw. = 777.4 kw. 

H6 = 3.14 per cent. 

The minimum annual distribution cost for the 16 miles 
becomes: 

C (mih.) = 81^0.000225 X 151.8 X (2 X 5280) X 

V^O.0186 (32,28 -f 56.94) + 

151.8*X (2 X 5280) X6.5 X 10-« 


- (/ X 640 X 8) 

1000 

/ = 153.1 amperes. 

Hb =31.23 kw. 

Total power = 31.23 + 753 = 784.23 kw. 

Hi = 3,98 per cent 

= $3054 or $955 less than for the other method 
of operation. Operating expenses per d-c. kw-hr. 
become $0.0114 or an increase of $0.0006 
2,300,000 X $0.0006 = $1380. 

It is apparent that in the case under consideration 
there is very little difference in cost between the two 
methods of operating^ Under such conditions it would 
perhaps be better to adopt the firat method {viz. cutting 
some stations off the line entirely during light load 
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periods rather than haviiiL^ these stations operate 
intermittently as cars come within tlieir zonesl, for 
the reason that the additional copper provides that 
much lamer factor of safety and also ])ecause the 
intermittent operation is somewhat harder on ecpdp- 
ment. 

It is apparent, that a still furt her decrease in t he size 
of substations, while perhaps netting some slij'ht savinj^, 
would i)rol)ably be unwise since the machines would 
be too small to carry the heavy swings when there are 
two cars in a distril»uting zone. 

Total Power f’osf os « Funvlion of Distribulhii} 
Distatwe ShKjle Lineti. 



< »iitr ihU'* rlHiiltl*' . 

J-tiiUorm iritniiv 

Cfiwcr Ity t'iu:*, iJiill htt. 

Ucf uru ;»!»•<' -'.J ’l 10 nlimr. tt» r f«iol 

pi'i Ih. 

O «•, iMJ*. VMifUitt’ • «•«(> 

'l‘> pc tic fci'iii-r. 

(•(irvc?t A fttu iiiilc i|»H»lilc tnicli iimvcr ctiiisiinitiiicii by «‘smh. 
l.'jn Uw, pciili per iiiUi'. 

In Appendix III the equation for D in terms of the 
other variable factors is deriveil for type (b) feedtM*. 

This relationship i.s presented in the form of curves 
(B’ig. tl). The.se (uirves .serve to show the relation 
between distributing distatu'c and total annual cost 
of power for one mile of track on which there is a 
imifonn distribution of trafiic. It will be noted that 
the curvc.H have been drawn for several different values 
of p (generating plant, transmission line and sub¬ 
station investment carrying charges), for different 
values of i; (operating expenses) and for different traffic 
densities (viz., ISO kw. per mile and 260 kw. per mile). 
Prom the.se curves it is |>ossible to generalize to some 
extent upon the question of how far we may go in 
reducing distributing distances and still make for 
saving in power cost. Take for example the curve for 
which p - $24, c - 0.008, L - 0.25, G - 2.5 X 10"*, 
and power used by ears is ISO kw. per mile. Were it 
possible to reduce distributing distance on the single 
line under consideration from IS,000 feet to 5,000 
feet by the installation of additional substations, but 
without increasing the per kilowatt investment or the 


operating expenses, the saving would be $420 per year 
per mile of track. As a matter of fact, the investment 
per kilowatt would increase with the number of stations, 
and the ciuestion arises how far may we go in increasing 
inve.stment per kilowatt and still produce a .saving in 
tlie cost of power. Provided operating expenses 
remain substantially the same*, it is clear that p may be 
increased to $27 ])er kilowatt per year before the savings 
from decreased distance would be offset by increased 
carrying charg(\s, 'fhe increase is $2 wliich capitalized 
at 14 per cent, amounts to $21.40. Tnve.stment in 
generating plant will presumably be the .same for all 
solutions of this distribution xu’oblem. Hence W'c may 
.spend up to $21.40 per kilowatt on transmission lines 
and sulxstations before the saving is wiped out. Sup- 
l>ose now that for a ])articular railway system, or better 
yet, for a particular section of this system a 4000-kw. 
multix)le-unit station will be sufbeient to feed an area 
.such that the di.stributing distance on the several 
.single lines in this area will be 12,000 feet. Suppose also 
that the system be such that a ir>0()-kw. multiple-unit 
station will be sullicient to feed an area such as to 
make the di.stributing distance 5000 feet. Ac(!ording 
to the cui*ve for multijile-unit substation costs the 
differtmee in cost^ would be about $15 per kilowatt. 
Suppo.se. now that the increu.se in transmission line 
investment is $2 per kilowatt, making the total increase 
$18 of which 14 per cent amounts to $2.52. By 
inteipolation between curve.s it may he .seen that the 
co.st. of power for the one mile of tra(‘.k will be approxi¬ 
mately $7221) as against $7120 for the larger substation. 
14ie (iilTorence is $00 per year. If operating expense.s, 
after taking account of any ilifference in traiismi.s.sic)n 
and .substation efficiency, l>e substantially greater per 
kilowatt-hour for the smaller .substation, then the 
above saving of $00 per mile will be corrasptindingly 
lass, A difference of 1.5 per cent in the substation 
efficiency would more than off.set this $00. 

The above analysis is based upon constant distribu¬ 
ting distances twenty-four hours })er day. Should 
single-unit stations be contemplated, some of which 
would be shut down during off-peak periods, the cun^e 
or eciuations for a loss factor (L) of say 0.60 or more 
would be u.se(l. 

The above examf)le serve.s to show that the margin 
of saving is small for the range of distributing distances 
that would obtain in large cities. It shows that the 
investment in transmission lines and substations must 
be held down to bed rock minimum if there is to be any 
appreciable saving in the total cost of power. B'urther- 
more, it is evident that the efficiency of equipment and 
all other factors entering into the total operating ex¬ 
pense per direct-current kilowatt-hour must be care¬ 
fully weighed before the adoption of small units. 

In weighing these questions of cost there is another 
factor which must not be forgotten. Many railway 
companies have found it necessary to make compara¬ 
tively large investments in insulated negative feeders 
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aild in other provisions for reducing stray currente and 
the consequent electrolytic corrosion of underground 
structures. In the foregoing analysis no account has 
been taken of negative feeders or other special mitiga- 
tive measures. In some instances this item of cost 
has been large. The City of Winnipeg has recently 
installed the three-wire system of distribution in order 
to comply with a law recently passed by the Province 
of Manitoba which limits the allowable track drops. 
In considering the merits of a large number as against 
a small number of substations, this factor inust be 
given weight. If electrolysis is a serious matter in a 
particular locality, it may prove the deciding factor in 
favor of the larger number of substations. 

(b) City Networks 

It is not possible within the limits of a paper of this, 
kind to analyze comprehensively the entire system of 
any one large metropolitan city. Even if this were 
possible it would be of doubtful value. In lieu of 
such an analysis, a simple illustration will be used in 
w;hich the values used for the different determining 
factors, are typical average values for" cities such as 
Cleveland (or Detroit or St. Louis). Were a careful 
analysis made for a particular city, it would be necessary 
to treat each line separately and to find total costs 
by adding up these single line results. Hence if we 
would generalize, it is perhaps sufficient to treat a single 
line on which average conditions obtain. 

If the railway system be a single line (an interurban 
for example) or, if a city network, be considered as 
•composed of single lines so that each substation feeds 
in two directions only {i. e., one dimension) then dis¬ 
tributing distance will be inversely proportional to 
the number of s^ibstations in operation. If the rail¬ 
way system be a very dense network so that every 
rsubstation feeds in four directions or in effect feeds an 
area rather than a single line, then distributing dis¬ 
tance will be inversely proportional to the square root 
of the nunaber of stations. In the case of a large city 
metwork the relationship between distributing distance 
and number of substations will be somewhere between 
the two extremes set forth above, and as the nutaiber 
of substations is increased the relationship for single 
lines will be more nearly approached. 

In the present example distributing distance has 
been found from the formula: 

Z> =Kx (Substation Capacity)®*^® 

This formula expresses approximately the conditions 
in Cleveland. It is half way between the relationship 
for a single line and that for a very dense network or 
:area^ 

Case 2. Heavily loaded metropolitan system. . 

Excej^ting purchased power rates the followiiig values 
ai^ apiproxiinately colt^t averages tot Cleveland. 
In place of Cleveland power rates more typical Values 
are liSed^.':'" 


1. Average peak power required per mile of 

double track—260 kw. or 0.0492 kw. per ft. 

2. Substation bus voltage—600. 

3. Yearly lead factor—0.40. 

4. Yearly loss factor for system—0.25. 

5. Demand charge at power company’s distri¬ 

buting substations—$1.00 per kw. per month. 
(Unity power factor). 

6. System power factor unity. 

7. Kw-hr. charge at power company’s distributing 

substations—$0,006. 

8. Type (b) feeders only. 

9. Effective return circuit resistance (G) = 2.5 X 

10“® ohm per ft. 

The total annual power cost for one mile of track 
will be determined for the following cases: 


Distributing 


Substation Capacity 

> Units 

"Distance 

(a) 

6,000 kw. 

4r^i,500 

12,000 ft. 

(b) 

4,500 “ . 

3^1,500 

9,800 “ 

(0) 

3,000 " 

2—1,500 

7,500 “ 

(d) 

1,500 “ 

' 1—1,500 

4,700 “ 


Substation efficiency at peak load will be the same 
for all of the four different arrangements. It will 
be taken at 94 per cent. Transmission line efficiency 
should also be about the same for all solutions since 
the mean distance to substations in a particular dis¬ 
trict should not vary greatly for a larger number as 
against a small number of stations. This will be 
assumed to be 97 per cent. Thus generating plant 
carrying charges per kilowatt (direct-current) become 

$12.00 

0 94 X 0 97 ~ demand charge corrected 

for losses) 

It will be assumed that' the average distance from 
the power company’s distributing station to the railway 
substations will be substantially the same for the dif¬ 
ferent layouts. This distance will be taken at two 
miles and the following transmission line capacities 
will be used: 

(a) 6000 kw. substation 3—4/0 cables 

(b) 4500 “ « 3—2/0 “ 

(c) 3000 « « 2—4/0 

(d) 1500 “ « 1—4/0 “ 

The cost of cable ducts will vary from $0.50 per duct 
foot for nine duct banks to $1.25 per duct foot for 
three duct banks. As the size of substations is de¬ 
creased, and in consequence the riumbet increased, it 
will not be possible to utilize to the same extent .the 
•main artery duct subways of the power company, with 
the result that the cost per dUct foot will be greater 
for the smaller substations. The following costs per 
duct foot will thCTefbre be used: (a) $0 65,* (b) $0.77; 

(c) $0.89; (d) $1.0(),. To these.hosts v^ll^^^b^^ added 
$0.16 per foot for pulling and Splicing aiid the cost pf 
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the cable itself which will be taken at $1.45 per foot for 
4/0 cable and $1.11 per foot for 2/0 cable, both being 
three-conductor lead-covered 11,000-volt cables. Thus 
the investment in transmission lines per kilowatt of 
substation capacity becomes: (a) $11.91; (b) $14.29; 
(c) $17.53; (d) $18.30. In the case of the 1500 kw. 
station there is no duplicate service but in this case 
the distance between substations is small and the shut¬ 
ting down of one substation is not, therefore, of serious 
consequence for reasons already pointed out elsewhere. 

The average efficiency of transmission lines over a 
period of time will be about 98.5 per cent. This will 
not vary appreciably for the several solutions to be 
compared here. 

SolvMon {a) —6000-kw. station-four-1500-kw. units. 

It would not be economical with the present cost 
of automatic control to operate a station of this size 
automatically. The same holds true for solution (6). 
Manual control will therefore be assumed for these two 
cases and automatic control for solutions (c) and (d). 
Investment carrying charges per d-c. kw.: 


Purchased power demand charges. $13.16 

Transmission lines 11.91 X 0.14. 1.67 

Substation (manual) 30.00 X 0.14....... 4.20 


Total (p)... $19.03 

Operating expenses per kw-hr.—d-c. 

With four machines it should be possible to 
keep load on each machine near capacity 
with resultant high efficiency, i, e., 91 
per cent. 

Purchased power kw-hr. charge— 


0.006 

0.985 X 0.91 “ 


0.0067 


Substation and transmission line operation 0.0011 


Total (e)..... 0.0078 

The substation will be operated twenty-four hours per 
day and distributing distance will be constant. Hence 
L for the distribution system may be taken as 0.25. 


Annual cost (from curves) for one mile of . 

double track... $13,270 

Solution (b) —4500-kw. station—three— 

1500-kw. units. 

Investment carrying charges per kw.—d-c. 

Purchased power demand charge..... $13.16 

Transmission lines 14.29 X 0.14....... 2.00 

Substation (manual) 34.00 X 0,14.. 4.76 


Total (= p).................:.... $19.92 

Operating expenses per kw-hr.—d-c. 

Average substation efficiency—90.5 per 

cent. 

Purchased power kw-hr. charge 


0.006 

0.985 X O.905 


0.00674 


Substation and transmission line opera¬ 


tion..... 0.00120 

Total {= e) . 0.00794 


The substation will be operated twenty-four hours per 
day and distributing distance will be constant. L 
= 0.25. 

Annual cost (from curves) for one mile of 

double track. $13,380 

Solution (c)—^3000-kw. station, two—1500-kw. 

units, automatic—^remote control. 

With substations of this size it is not desirable to 
operate all substations during the light load periods 
because to do so would mean a sacrifice of substation 
efficiency that would more than offset the difference in 
distribution cost. It should be possible to obtain an 
efficiency of 90.5 per cent by cutting out altogether 
some substations during the light load periods, that 
is, to equal the efficiency of the 4500-kw. station opera¬ 
ting twenty-four hours per day. This performance 
cannot, of course, be had if there are very heavy load 
fiuctuations and the machines are allowed to start and 
stop many times per day. This starting and stopping 
may easily result in an efficiency decrease of 5 per cent 
which under no circumstances can be justified on a 
large city system for it would be better and cheaper to 
use larger stations and distribute longer distances. 
Unless the load conditions be very unusual it should be 
possible to start and stop machines by remote control only 
as the regular system load increases or decreases. This 
method of operation will be assumed both for this 
solution and for solution (d). Inasmuch as the sub¬ 
station may be shut down a part of the time {e. g., 
during the early morning hours), loss factor (L) will 
be greater, that is, the feeders will be loaded more 
during the light load periods than they would be if 
all substations were operated continuously. The exact 
value of L for a case such as that under consideration 
may of course be found for any particular load curve 


and plan of operation. It will suffice here to assume 
a value of 0.40. 

Investment carrying charges per kw.—d-c. 

Purchased power demand charge.. $13.16 

Transmission lines 17.53 X 0.14. 2; 45 

Substation (automatic) 43.00 X 0.14 
(heating, toilet facilities, etc. elim¬ 
inated) .i.... .... 6.02 


Total (= p).......... 

Operating expenses per kw-hr.—d-c. 
Average substation efficiency—90.5 per 
cent 

Purchased power kw-hr. charge 
0.006 

0.985 XO.905 • • • • • • • • ‘ • • • • * 


$21.63 


0.00674 


Substation and transmission line opera¬ 
tion... 

Total (= e)...................... 


0.00085 

0.00759 
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Annual cost (from curves) for one mile of 


double track. $13,800 

Solution id) 

Investment carrying charges per kw.—d-c. 

Purchased power demand charge. $13.16 

Transmission lines 18.30 X 0.14. 2.56 

Substation (automatic) 53.00 X 0.14_ 7.42 


Total (= p) .. .....$23.14 

Operating expenses per kw-hr.—d-c. 

Average substation efficiency—89 per 
cent 

Purchased power kw-hr. charge— 


0.006 

0.985 X 0.89 


0.00686 


Substation and transmission line opera- 


or less), because for such small substations the operating 
costs for manual control are prohibitive. The addi¬ 
tional investment for automatic control is warranted 
approximately in proportion to distributing distance. 
Its principal field is, therefore, the interurban railway 
or long rapid transit line and also long electrified steam 
roads. In cities, on the other hand, the econoinic 
advantages of the automatic substation are relatively 
small because distribution cost is a correspondingly 
small part of tPtal cost. For this reason automatic 
substation efficiency is of particular importance on 
city systems. A reduction of 2 or 3 per cent in the 
efficiency for autopiatic as against manual control 
may more than offset any saving that results from de¬ 
creased distributing distance. The efficiency of auto¬ 
matic substations varies through, wide limits for differ¬ 
ent load conditions and for different methods of opera¬ 


tion ..... 0.00090 

Total (= e).... 0.00776 

In this case loss factor (L) will be considerably increased 
over the value used in solution (c) since many of the 
substations will be operated only through the peak 
(see Pig. 4.) L will be taken at 0.60. 

Annual cost (from curves) for one mile of 

double track....... $13,650 

The foregoing calculations are all based upon the 
t 3 T)e (6) feeder since it is the most common. It is 
hardly necessary to repeat for the other types since the 
only effect would be to increase or decrease distribution 
costs and therefore change slightly the slope of the 
cTjrves without materially changing the relative results 
of the several solutions. It is believed that whatever 
conclusions that may be drawn from these figures will 
apply equally to a system emplo 3 dng all types of feeder. 

8. Conclusions 

(a) The economically proper size of feeder where, 
as in cities, distributing distances are at most three or 
four miles, is such that the maximum voltage drops are 
too small ever to interfere with proper operation of 
cars. The difference in total annual cost between a 
properly proportioned feeder system and one designed 
to give the minimum voltage for satisfactory car opera¬ 
tion is considerable, and should warrant a fairly 
careful examination of feeders and their loads at suffi¬ 
ciently frequent intervals to permit proper changes 
from time to time to take care of changing 
conditions. In general it may be said that in cities 
sufficient feeder copper is not used. This does not 
hold true to the same extent for interurban lines where 
•distributing distances are great because economically 
proper trolley voltages more closely approach the 
minimum voltages necessary for car operation. This 
was brought out in the analysis for the single inter- 
.urban line. 

(b) The economic justification of the automatic 
rsTibstation is a reduction in distribution cost. In other 
words, the only reasons for adopting automatic con¬ 
trol is to permit the use of small substations (3,000 kw. 


tion. 

(c) In a city district in which there are wide fluctu¬ 
ations in load, and in which full automatic control 
is used so that machines are started and stopped en¬ 
tirely by line voltage and load conditions, the average 
efficiency of a substation over a period of time may be 
reduced by as much as 5 per cent largely because of the 
frequent starting and stopping of machines. In many 
such cases it should prove far better to start and stop 
machines by remote control according as the average 
trend of theloadisupordown. This may mean that the 
machines will be in operation for many short periods 
during which the load is far below their rated capacity, 
but even so, the reduction in efficiency resulting from 
such operation at a low percentage of capacity, will 
be of a smaller order than the reduction that may 
result from starting and stopping. If such a method 
of operation results in an average efficiency decrease 
of say 2 per cent or even less, it may be found more 
economical to shut down the substation altogether 
during off-peak periods. Thus it is apparent that the 
method of operation to be adopted and the substation 
efficiency that will result from such operation, must be 
thoroughly analyzed; otherwise, the use of the auto¬ 
matic substation may serve only to increase the cost 
of power. It is believed that in large cities it will 
prove necessary to adopt some form of remote control 
in conjunction with automatic control. 

(d) The principal limitations in the reduction of 
substation sizes by means of automatic and remote 
control are (1) investment, (2) substation losses, (3) 
substation maintenance. In cities these factors may 
be increased only within very narrow limits without 
increasing the total cost of power. In such cities as 
Cleveland, it is doubtful if the capacity of substations 
ca n be profitably reduced below 3000 kw. with the 
control equipments now available for full automatic 
control, commencing at the incoming supply line and 
extending throughout the entire substation operation. 
It has been repeatedly pointed out that to produce an 
efficient result, some form of remote control will prob¬ 
ably be requir^ in order to prevent an excessive amount 
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of starting and stopping and the consequent loss in 
efficiency. Within the range of substation sizes con¬ 
sidered in this paper for metropolitan systems (6000 kw. 
to 1500 kw.) the variation in total cost of power per 
mile of double track is small. There are, of course, 
some distinct advantages to be had by installing small 
capacity substations of say less than 3000 kw. These 
are principally the mitigation of electrolysis, and under 
certain conditions an increased factor of safety. Mea¬ 
sures for the mitigation of electrolysis are receiving 
more and more attention. In a large substation 
having several units, trouble in one machine at peak 
load may result in failure of the entire station, whereas, 
if this capacity be separated by several thousand feet 
of feeder copper, trouble on a machine of one sub¬ 
station is much less apt to be transmitted to another 
machine in the adjacent substation, since the connect¬ 
ing circuit serves to damp out the surge. 

The fact that the 3000-kw automatic substation 
in the examples cited apparently effects very little if 
any saving in the total cost of power as compared 
with the 4500 kw. or 6000 kw. manually controlled 
substations, is due to the increase iii investment, sub¬ 
station losses, and increased maintenance, which just 
offset the savings in the cost of distribution. If, there- 


(e) Inasmuch as even a small difference in substation 
maintenance cost may be the deciding factor in a 
comparison between two distribution layouts, the 
standardization of substation equipment with the resul¬ 
tant economies is a matter of importance. While in 
some cases it may, at first thought, be desirable to use 
large units in the congested districts of a city and much 
smaller units in the outlying districts, it is quite possible 
that such an apparent advantage may be offset by an 
increase in maintenance expenses. The mechanism 
of the automatic substation is exceedingly complex and 
it is necessary to keep on hand a very large variety of 
spare parts, the investment in which is no small factor. 
If it be possible to adopt a standard size of unit and a 
standard control layout to be used in all substations, 
there will be an appreciable saving in the investment 
for spare parts. Furthermore, it is probable that 
maintenance labor may be reduced by such standardi¬ 
zation. It is difficult to find and train good mainte¬ 
nance men and this difficulty would be substantially 
increased by the use of machines of various sizes and 
different control layouts. 

Inasmuch as the heating losses in return circuits 
increase as the square of the current, it is apparent 
that smaller distances in the congested districts of a 


fore, any substantial saving in the total cost of power 
is to be had by the smaller sizes of substatipns, auto¬ 
matically controlled, it will be necessary to reduce 
substation losses by improving methods of control. In 
the opinion of the writers, this should not be done 
by imposing upon a full automatic control substation 
additional remote control appliances. The complex¬ 
ity of such an arrangement is extremely undesirable. 
It is proposed that this result may perhaps be 
best secured by providing the simplest form of semi¬ 
automatic control substation, comprising a trans¬ 
mission line directly and permanently connected 
to the substation transformer primary circuit, 


city and the consequently smaller track currents, are 
justified. If a substation of standard size be adopted, 
it would, of course, be necessary to space substations 
at smaller intervals in the congested districts than in 
the outlying districts. Other things being equal, 
this would be quite proper for the reason set forth above. 

Appendix I 

In equation (1) for total annual cost for type (a) 
feeder the heating loss is 



and a synchronous converter arranged to start auto¬ 
matically from the transformer secondary circuit when 
the same is energized. This simpMed semi-automatic 
control substation is absolutely under the mmual 
control of the operator at the supply station and if the 
capacity of the substation be determined vath regard 
to the economical capacity of the high-tension supply 
line, it may well be a single-unit station. On the other 
hand, if the reduction in capacity is carried to a point 
beyond this, a further division of a substation into 
smaller sizes may be had by grouping two such smaller 
substations on one economical supply line. Provided 
this method of control can be developed in a practical 
way, and there appear to be no serious obstacles, then 
there should result a substantial ^ving in the cost of 
power for substation sizes under 3PQ0 kw. with the 
consequent advantages in the mitigation of stray cur¬ 
rents and additional factor of safety previously 


but for the type (b) feeder in which the load is uni¬ 
formly distributed, heating loss is 


/V3( 


(0.5771)2 


where x is the distance from end or neutral point to any 
.point on feeder and 


heating loss 


-.r 


pointed out. 
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Appendix III 
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Example: 

Let V = 600 volts 

P = 130 kw. per mile or 0.0246 kw. per foot 
Load factor = 0.40 

G = 2.5 X 10”* ohm per foot 
/ =$0.0186 

p = $ 24.60 p -f- 8760 Le = 41.62 

e = 0.008 ] 

lLe = 0.002 
L = 0.25 J 


4- 


p + 8760Le 


= 47.25 


Used by Cars 


I 

D 

P XD 

Kw-hr. per yr. 

600 

13,670 ft. 

337 

1,183,000 

400 

9,350 “ 

230 

808,000 

200 

4,780 “ 

118 

414,000 

100 

2,410 “ 

59.4 

208,500 


ANNUAL COSTS 



Power Used by Cars 

Distribution 


Carrying 


Rail & 


Chg. Oper. Ex. 

Feed 

Ground Total 


Let P = power per foot of track actually used by the 
cars during the peak. 

Let V = substation bus voltage. 


600 

400 

200 

100 


8088 

5520 

2832 

1426 


9464 

6464 

3312 

1668 


1625 +160 

740 + 62 

189 + 6.60 

47.60 + 0.80 


19,337.00 

12,776.00 

6,339.00 

3,142.40 


Multiply total cost by 5280/D for cost per mile. 
7470 

7220 D = 0 

7000 Cost = $6764 

6895 


Discussion 

V. E. Thelins The manually operated substations now ii 
operation on railway systems in large cities offer a wonderfu 
field for the use of automatic equipment, due to the fact that th( 
hne losses can be reduced considerably, schedule speeds increased 
and^m many cases sufficient copper can be taken down to pa] 
for the cost of the land and new buildings as well as that o; 
moy^ the machines. If the manually operated substations 
winch have a capacity of from 4000 to 20,000 kw., are redistrib¬ 
uted :mto^y number of angle-unit or, at the most, two-unh 
automatically controlled substations, the service rendered bs 
same no doubt wiU be far superior to that now obtained in the 
^^y operated substations, due to the fact that each opera 
tion m the automatic substation has been worked out beforehand 
and the entire sequence is carried through without any hesitanc'v 
or aror such as frequently happens to the operator in manually 
con^oUed sta,tions. In ibe large man^y operated substations 
T^th m^y umts It IS necessary to clear the board of praoticalls 
ah the feeder sections before the first rotary can be connected 
to the bus, whereas a single-unit automatic substation will have 

^ feeders, and there should be 
no difficulty expenenced in the station picking up all the sections 
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simultaneously,^ It is possible, tbrougb the use of special devices 
which I have in mind, to isolate each aubsta,tion district from all 
other districts, and by using autonmtic reclosing circuit breakers 
service can be restored quickly, whereas if all substations were tied 
together through bus lines the first station to be connected to the 
system would open up an overload through excess of load fed 
from the surrounding substation districts, through the bus lines. 

It seems, for many reasons, that the ideal automatic substation 
layout in a lai^e metropolitan city is the single-unit substation 
layout. A two-unit substation requires the. use of high-tension 



Pio. 1—Hammon®, Whiting and East Chicago :Ry. Co. 

System . ' 

line oil switches, rotary oil switches and transfer switches, to¬ 
gether with the expensive bus bar compartment construction 
for line busses, transfer busses and rotary busses, and where 
compound rotaries are used equalizer busses must be used, and 
the automatic control for a multiple-unit substation becomes very 
complicated, due to the fact that arrangements must be inade 
for one rotary to carry the load in the light portions of the day 
and for additional rotaries to be brought into service as the load 
increases. Also, if trouble is experienced in the operation of one 
rotary, the automatic equipment must be so arranged as to out 
in one or more rotaries, and the remaining rotary or rotaries are 
therefore called upon to carry the load which was orig^ally 
carried by aU of the rotaries originally in service in the station, 
which fact results in the remaining rotary or rotaries, as the case 
may be, being subject to an overload. On the other hand a 
single-unit substation can be constructed very economically, due 
to the fact that it is necessary to put in one oil switch only, which 
acts both as line and rotary switch, and which eliminates practi¬ 
cally all of the expensive high-tension bus bar construction. 
By nsiug one rotary, only, in the substation it is possible to put a. 
1000, a 2000, or even a 4000 kw. rotary in a building of simple 
construction on a 25-ft. lot. In case an oil cooled transformer is 
used, it is not necessary to build a basezhent in the substation, 
the cables being run in ducts under the floor and the rotary being 
set on a foundatioh with a pit in same, in order to get under the 
rotary for necessary repairs, etc, If air blast transformers are 


used, such as is now the case in a great .many of the present hand- 
operated railway substations, the oil switch and transformers 
can be placed over a small basement-like compartment, which 
compartment would only have to be big enough for a man to 
enter to make the necessary repairs. The blower for cooling 
purposes is connected directly to this basement. 

I do not agree with the authors of the paper in their statement 
that a 3000 kw. unit is the minimum size which can be economi¬ 
cally installed in city service, as I feel that with single-unit sub¬ 
stations and simplified type of automatic control equipment it is 
possible to economically install substations with as low as 1000 
kw. capacity. 

The following figures might be of interest in connection with 
the application of automatic substations in city service. Fig. 1, 
shows the present layout of the Hammond, Whiting & East 
Chicago Ry. system. This system, which operates approxi¬ 
mately 30 miles of track, originally was fed from one manually 
operated substation located in Hammond, which station con¬ 
tained four 40CKkw. rotaries. In order to improve operating 
conditions, one of these rotaries was moved to East Chicago and 
equipped with various protective devices, which prevent any 
damage occurring in case of trouble arising due to hot beamigs, 
over-speed, reveme current, etc. The feeders and the rotary are 
protected by means of automatic reclosing circuit breakers. The 
station is started in the morning by an inspector and left to run 
by itself all day, being shut down at night by means of a clock, 
which first trips out the circuit breaker and then opens the oil 
switch. This substation has been in operation as a semi-auto¬ 
matic station for approximately four and one half years, and has 
given very satisfactory results in normal operation. Shortly 
after this station was put in service another station was built at 
the north end of the system, viz. at Robertsdale. The power 
supplied to these three substations is furnished, however, from 



Fig. 2— Automatic Control Panel 

the same high-tension line, and* after any interruption on this 
line it was necessary to carry the load on the two rotaries in the 
manually operated substation in Hammond imtil the inspector 
was able to get over and start the East Chicago substation, after 
which the Robertsdale substation Was started. Having had 
some experience as a substation operator, I felt that a simplified 
autpmatio substation control equipment, with fewer parts t.b«.r> 
had been used heretofore in any automatic substation, could be 
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developed, which would do. electrically exactly what an operator 
does manually when starting a substation. After various tests 
^d experiments such an equipment was developed, and has been 
in daily operation for approximately two years, having given 
very satisfactory results. 



addition to changing the connection of the field from the station 
bus to the rotary itself, also performs various other operations 
either simultaneously or with a ceiiiain tima relay. The various 
protective devices shown at the top of the panel protect the 
rotary from all possible cases of trouble that may arise, such as 
reverse phase, phase failure, reverse current, over-speed, etc. 
The switches at the bottom of the panel are used for the purpose 
of cutting but the automatic equipment and reconnecting the 
balance of the equipment in such a way as to enable the substation 
to be operated as a semi-automatic in case any of the various 
automatic devices are out of order. 

Pig. 3, shows, reading from left to right, the automatic rc- 
closing circuit breakers on the rotary converter, the auxiliary 
bus and three feeders, respectively. The feeder breakers arc 
bus sectionalizing breakers which are capable of being operated 
either with the station in operation or shut down, i. c, with power 
fed from the station bus or with back feed from some other sub¬ 
station through the bus tie feeders. 

Kg. 4, shows the sequence of operation of the automatic 
equipment as follows: (1) Contact making time clock 1 
operates. (2) Closing master control relay 2, which in turn 
(3) Closes starting contactor 3, which starts rotary. (4) 
Magneto-motor driven polarized relay 4, then operates, (.f>) 


Fig. 2 shows the details of the automatic control panel in this 
station, as follows: 

Directly below the time clock which starts the operation of the 
station is a master relay which energizes the various circuits in 
the station. Below that is a polarized relay, which determines. 


Time Clock 

. 0 


Power 

Transformer 


2 ^ 313 § 

uiu ^ . . 

Master Relay 


Polarized Relay 



Fnutft Ste^ 


Starting 
& Running 
Contactor 



Combination 
Change over Switch 




Field Relay 


Rotary 

Converter 


Auto. Reclosing 
-I—, Circuit Breakers 


Pig. .4-Sequbncb of Operation of Automatic Equipmbnt 

whether or not^the balance of the operation should be carried 

i?S^ it polarity of the rotary should be corrected 

m ^e It came up wrong. Beneath the polarized relav is a 
oombmation field control and change-over switch, which, in 




PiQ. 5 

oombi^Mon feed eentrpl and autokatio ehangeHiver 
smteh 5, Tlnoh m tnm (6) Opens starting oontaotor 3 and 
closes eontaetor 6, (7) After wlioh fleld-eirenit time- 

unit relay 7 closes and, (8) Antomatie reelosing oircuit breaker 
8 on maolnne closes, picking up station load. All of which 

operations require approximately 25 seconds. 

rel^ °n,?t! oomes np with reversed polarity, polarised 
relay, 4 shuts the stations down, after which the rotary starts 
^>d operations 1,2 and 3, shown above, are reZSd mUl 
the ro^ Mines up positive, after which the regular sequence of 
operation IS earned through. This condition, however will 
rairely occur, due to the fact that the field of the Notary ilTiciled 
mth one-tenth full strength field from the station b^during the 
toe that the rotary converter is being started up, which causes 
to field to come up with correct polarity. Out of approximately 
5TO tests that were made .with the field connected to the bus in 
this manner, tore was only one case noted where the rotarv 
oonvOTter came up negative, which possibly might have been 
caused by poor contact of some of the fingers, etc. ^ 

The equipment is so designed tot each operation in to 
sequence is a toction of the one preceding it, c each operation 
m^t be earned toough successfuUy before t^ 
place. It IS also so designed that if the d-c. automatic reelosing 
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machine circuit breaker does not close and pick up the station 
load within a certain predetermined time after master relay 2 has 
closed, the self-correcting relay shown to the left of the time 
clock will then trip out the master relay, which in turn shuts 
down the rotary. The rotary then starts up again and if the 
trouble was caused by an imperfect contact or the sticking of 
some interlock, it may operate perfectly now and the entire 
sequence of operation is carried through, and the station load 
is picked up. 

Fig. 5, shows, reading from left to right, the starting and run¬ 
ning contactors for the automatic equipment; the manually 
operated starting and running switch; and, at the extreme right, 
the a-c. oil switch control panel. 

The only other equipment in the station that is not shown in 
any of the accompanying photographs is that of the rotary 
converter, which I did not consider it was worth while to show, 
inasmuch as it does not show any new equipment. 

D. W. Roper: The authors of this paper have brought out 
one point which cannot be emphasized too much, and that is 
that if the introduction of the automatic station for railway 
distribution will provide a method of increasing the number of 
feeding points for the railway system, the electrolysis problem 
will lai^ely disappear. The tendency has been to put in sub¬ 
stations as large as possible so as to reduce the operating expense, 
that is, the expense of the substation operators, and that has 
served to make the feeding distances very long. With the auto¬ 
matic substation the tendency is in the other direction, to make 
the substations comparatively small, and in tliis way greatly 
increase the number of feeding points. As the length of the 
feeders diminishes very rapidly with the increase in the number 
of substations, so also does the length which the railway return 
current travels the rails reduce in the same way: and not only 
does this affect a. reduction in the voltage drop in the railway 
return circuit, but also effects a material reduction in the losses 
in the return circuit. 

If the operators of the railway systems in planning the rehabil¬ 
itation which they are loolcing forward to, after the long period 
of depression—would install as many substations as economically 
possible, and in this way reduce their feeding distances, it will 
very materially reduce the complaints and the damage which 
have heretofore been caused by electrolysis. 

W. E. Bryan: The subject of economics of railway distri¬ 
bution, especially in view of the advent of the automatic sub¬ 
station, merits the most careful study by the electric railway 
engineer. The economic side of this question has been too often 
neglected in the past, due in large measure to the fact that rail¬ 
way systems have grown through the process of consolidation and 
ideal distribution layouts were, therefore, difficult of attainment. 
The automatic substation has interjected an important element 
into the field and railway engineers must be prepared to take full 
advantage of this new development which means some readjust¬ 
ment of our previous ideas as to size of stations, type of buildings, 
etc. 

As the writer has pointed out previously, variation in local 
conditions makes general conclusions applicable to cities of a 
given size not only difficult of determination, but of doubtful 
value as well. Not only must conditions in any particular city 
be studied as a problem by itself, but a solution applicable to 
one section of a city may not be the best solution for another 
section, due to variation in the cost of land, availability of con¬ 
duit, etc. Another point which has an important bea<ring is the 
question of power supply. In St. Louis, for instance, the rail¬ 
ways receive power from three sources, namely, purchased 
water power at 56 per cent load fj5i.ctor; purchased steam power 
at 40 per cent load factor and power generated in its own plants 
at 14 per cent load factor. St. Louis has several d-c. feeders 
which are admittedly poorly designed from a distribution stand¬ 
point, but which, nevertheless, considering the different costs of 
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the various sources of power, provide the best arrangement from 
an economic standpoint. 

The authors on page 363 derive a figure for the cost of dis¬ 
tribution amounting to $250,000 per year which they state is 
fairly representative of cities of the size of Cleveland. As the 
figures in this tabulation are used more or less throughout the 
paper, the writer has drawn up comparable figures for St, Louis 
which indicate that the annual cost of distribution in that city 
amounts to approximately $505,000 per year. It should be 
stated that the investment data used is based on conservative 
valuation figures recently prepared for presentation in a case 
before the State Public Service Commission, and corrected as 
of April, 1922. Incidentally, it might be brought out at this 
point that the larger the distribution loss, the greater the possible 
saving which can be effected by the use of an increased number 
of substations. In other words, if as the authors conclude, 
stations of 3000-lcw. capacity are best adapted for cities where 
the annual distribution cost is $250,000 per year, it seems logical 
that if the distribution loss is considerably in excess of this figure 
a greater number of stations and, therefore, stations of smaller 
capacity are justihed. 

In view of the wide difference in the annual costs of distribu¬ 
tions just referred to, a brief explanation of how the writer’s 
figure of $505,000 was obtained is in order. The carrying charges 
on feeder investment are found to be $135,000 as compared with 
the figure of $130,000 used in the paper. The writer’s figure 
represents a 10 per cent charge on a valuation of $1,350,000 for 
positive and negative distribution circuits. In view of the low 
depreciation of copper the writer considers 10 per cent preferable 
to the 13 per cent fixed charge rate used by the authors. 

The principal variation, however, comes in the second item, 
namely, the carrying charges on that portion of the investment 
in generating plant, transmission lines and substation equipment 
necessary for supplying the peak load distribution losses. The 
writer’s figure is $^,000 as compared with the figure $92,000 
derived in the paper. This difference is due to two factors; 
first, an increase in the cost of investment per Idlowatt of direct- 
current demand from $165 to $258: second, the distribution 
losses during the peak, based on many I'eadings taken at various 
points scattered throughout the city, was found to be for St. 
Louis practically 15 per cent as compared with 10 per cent as 
used in the paper. 

Returning to the first item just mentioned, namely, the invest¬ 
ment per lew. in generating plant, transmission lines and sub¬ 
station equipment, it is important to bear in mind that this figure 
is based on the d-c. demand at the substation bus. With a 
coincident half-hour average d-c. demand of 45,000 kw. (the 
figure for St. Louis), the demand at the generating bus amounts 
to 53,000 kw., the average loss at the time of peak load for 
transmission and conversion amounting to 15 per cent. If it is 
assumed that the generating plant should have a reserve capacity 
of 25 per cent and that its present day cost would amount to 
$126 per kw. of capacity (which is considered by the writer a 
very conservative figure), the investment cost in generating 
plant reduced to the basis of d-c. demand amounts to $183 per 
kw. The addition for transmission cable, underground conduit 
and substations brings the total to $258 per kw. It would seem 
that the figure used by the authors, namely, $165, is considerably 
lower than could be realized in practise, especially in view of the 
statement at the bottom of page 367 of the paper, that generating 
plant investment alone might be as high as $150 per kw. 

This factor, that is, fixed charges on investment necessary 
to supply peak load losses, is the most important of the three 
factors entering into distribution costs and if automatic stations, 
especially in congested districts are properly adjusted as to 
voltage, a very material saving in the item will result due to the 
saving in distribution losses. 

For the third item entering into the cost of distribution, 
namely, operating expenses of generating plant, transmission 
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lines and substations necessary to supply distribution losses, 
th.e writer obtains $130,000 per year as compared with $28,000 
given in the paper. Although the same “Loss Factor” is used, 
the writer applied it to the peak load loss, multiplying the 
resulting figure by 8760, and not to the annual kw-hr. output, 
as was inadvertantly done by the authors. The difference is 
further increased by the use of 15' per cent distribution loss on 
the peak instead of 10 per cent, and to a slightly higher energy 
eharge for power. 

A comparison is given on pages 374 and 375 of the use of 
stations of various sizes ranging from 1500 to 6000 kw. Messrs. 
Crecelius and Phillips have determined the probable distribution 
distance for each of the stations considered and have worked the 
problem out on this basis. The railway engineer is usually 
confronted with the necessity of taking care of a given district 
and the question to be determined is whether the district flbfltl 
l>e fed by one, two or perhaps more stations. This would seem 
to be, therefore, the more logical basis of comparison, and in his 
comments on the conclusions presented in the paper the writer 
will give actu^ figures derived from the downtown section of St. 
Louis. In passing, however, it might be pointed out that the 
investment costs of the 3000-kw. station and the two 1500-kw. 
stations used by the authors are $43 and $53 per kw. respectively. 
A comparison of a 2000-kw., two-unit station and two 1000-kw. 
stations for St. Louis resulted in investment costs of ^8.25 per 
kw. for the former and $39.75 per kw. for the latter. These 
figures are based on the actual purchase price of equipment 
recently bought by the United Railways and estimated costs 
for land and buildings, these latter, however, being obtained 
from figures for land actually purchased for substation sites and 
buildings recently built for two automatic substations now in 
service. In explanation it might be pointed out that the cost 
of the control equipment for the two-unit station is, as might, be 
expected, slightly higher than the cost at the two single-unit 
stations, due to the additional control devices necessary in a two- 
unit station. This difference is more than offset, however, by 
the increased cost of land and buildings for the single-unit sta¬ 
tions, but as we have been able, in St. Louis to secure inexpensive 
land (rear portions of lots, etc.) and erect simple and inexpensive 
buildings, these factors are not of great importance. The writer 
wishes to stress the point, however, that the maximum advantage 
of automatic stations can only be obtained where land and 
buildi^ costs are held to a minimum. Automatic equipment 
lends itself to simple and inexpensive types of buildings. 

• In the operating costs derived by the authors for 3000-kw. 
and 1500-kw. stations, the larger station is given a material 
advantage in efficiency. This point will be covered later, but 
it is evident that if the efficiencies were practically the same 
there would be little advantage from an economic standpoint 
in fayor of the 3000-kw. station. "What advantage remains 
would be more than offset by increased freedom froih electrolysis 
and greater reliability, advantages which are brought out in the 
paper. 

Conmenting on paragraph (b) of the conclusions (page 376), 
the writer cannot agree that, “in cities . . . the economic advan- 
t^es of the automatic substation are relatively small, because 
distribution Cost is a correspondingly smaU part of total cost.” 
As shown previously, distribution costs are, a material item in 
the cost of supplying power to a railway and the automatic 
station imdoubteffiy has a large field in urban work. Further 
study and experience is necessary before the question of its 
relative value for interurban, as compared with urban service, 
can be definitely answered. ’ 

in paragraph (c) the authors conclude that in view of the lower 
^cienpy which they say is to be expected with automatic sta¬ 
tions, some plan of remote contrbl wifi probably be found advis- 
can be operated at or near their best 
efficiency. ^This ppnclusion evideatly is based bn the efficiency 
curves of 60-cyole converters which eonstitute'a. minor portion 


of the converters in use on railway systems. Efficiency curves 
of the 25-oycle converters iffffir from those of 60-oycle converters 
in two important respebtsl'^'Virst, very little increase in efficiency 
is obtained as the size of the unit is increased above 1000 kw.; 
and second, the variation in efficiency from three-quarters to one 
and one-fourth load in the case of 25-oyole units is about 
of one per cent. These figures are based on the conibined 
efficiency of converter and transformers. Manifest)^, it is of 
comparatively little importance at what point the unit is oper¬ 
ated, provided it is above three-quarters load. Even at half 
load the efficiency of a 25-cycle 1000-kw. converter and trans¬ 
former is only ^ of one per cent, less than its TnaYinmim . The 
curves on page 370 of the paper giving the efficiencies of 60-oyole 
units at various loads show that the efficiency of a 1000-kw. 
umt at 50 per bent is 2^ per cent rating less than its efficiency at 
full-load rating. 

Li St. Louis the five new automatic stations recently purchased 
are laid out to carry approximately 125 per cent of rating for 
the maximum half hour which would result in an. average load 
of about two-thirds of rating. The relays will be set so that the 
stations will run practically continuously for sixteen to eighteen 
hours per day, the slight loss in station efficiency at the lighter 
loads being more than offset by the saving in distribution losses. 
The stations and feeders are so designed that if one station is 
out of service the overload on adjacent stations will not reach 
the danger point, nor will the distribution voltage be seriously 
affected. It should be remembered that such equipment is 
capable of 50 per cent overload for two hours and, fmthermore, 
the stations being small and comparatively close together, 
prolonged overload at any one station is very unlikely. 

In connection with the conclusion set forth in paragraph (d), 
namely, “in such cities as Cleveland, it is doubtful if the capacity 
of substations can be profitably reduced below 3000 kw., . . .,” 
the writer cites, the following: In St. Louis*it was desired to 
reduce the load on a 12,000-kw. substation feeding principally 
the heart of the downtown section. It was decided to move two 
2000-^. interpole rotaries from their locations in existing sta¬ 
tions into the downtown district fed by the 12,000-kw. station. 
Three alternatives for the use of this equipment presented them¬ 
selves. First, a single 4000-kw. station manually operated; 
second, a single 4000-kw. station automatically operated, 
third, two 2000-kw. stations automatically operated, spaced 
approximately 4500 ft. apart. Without going into detail, 
(the writer will be glad to furnish the detailed figures upon re¬ 
quest) the following figures represent the annual costs, based 
on the investment necessary for addiiional equipment, and land, 
buildings, transmission cables, distribution cables, together with 
allowance for distribution losses: 4000-kw. station manually 
operated, $14,250; 4000-kw. station automatically operated, 
$13,800; 2-2000-kw. stations automatically operated, $13,000. 
In view of these figures, together with the greater freedom from 
electrolysis and increased reliability, it was decided to adopt the 
plan involving two 2000-kw. stations automatically controlled, 
and equipment has been purchased and land for these stations 
acquired. Each station is supplied by two transmission cables. 

In view Of the figures just given the writer feels that for cities 
simito to St. Louis, the 3000-kw. station is not the minimum size 
justifiable. Furthermore, if automatic stations of 2000 kw. can 
be jiMtified in a congested downtown district, where the feeding 
dwtances are comparatively short, it seems evident tha,t in 
districts outside of the downtown area, where conditions more 
nearly approach interurban conditions, , the automatic station 
of smaller size, say 1000 kw., ifinds a useful field. It is not con¬ 
tended l^at in areas like the loop district of Chicago, where con¬ 
centration of load is extremely heavy, that automatically con¬ 
trolled equipment will be found advisable. 

The conclusion expressed in paragraph (e) that if possible, 
standard size of unit and standard control layout be used in all 
stations, is open to the objection that if units of one size are used 
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exclusively, the maximum distribution economies cannot be 
obtained. Division between various sizes, of course, should not 
be carried to too fine a point, but it would seem that for a city 
the size of St. Louis, 1000-kw. units would be best for general 
use, with 2000-kw. units for the downtown district a-nd other 
points of heavy load concentration, and say 500-kw. units for 
use at outlying points and on interurban lines. Such a plan will 
not, it is believed, materially increase the necessary stock of 
spare parts, since many items of the control equipment are the 
same for various size units. 

Relative to adopting a standard control layout, while this 
plan has material advantages, it also has certain commercial 
disadvantages and, furthei'more, it should be borne in mind that 
we can expect to see changes of a more or less radical nature in 
automatic control equipment as the art develops. 

M. J. Lowenber^: In the design of a distribution system, 
whether it is for a small railway system or a heavy electri¬ 
fication, it is necessary to determine the permissible voltage drop. 
Often, especially today when capital costs have to be kept down, 
irrespective of any economy that theory may show according to 
Kelvin’s law, that value is the minimum value to operate the 
trains or cars. 

A vei*y simple law is that for the most economic layout the 
cross section at any point should be proportional to the square 
root of the current at that point. 

I have fotind from computations checked by tests, that whether 
it is a single ear or a long train, or a number of ears or a number of 
trains, that a very accurate method is to assume that this current 
at any point (to which the cross section is proportionate to its 
square root), is the maximum starting current of any single unit— 
(which in a street railway would be a car and in a.sub way would 
be a train)~plus the current due to average load uniformly 
distributed along the line. 

In using Kelvin’s law great care must be taken not to throw an 
undue bmden upon the stockholders.. Kelvin’s law is subject 
to a tremendous variationv without changing the economy 
derived from theory. : As a matter of fact, 35 per cent less copper 
than shown by Kelvin’s law;would in theory give approximately 
only 10 per cent increase in annual cost, and if you put the 
question to a banker he would tell you to leave out the 35: per 
cent copper. 

Another point in the paper which is not entirely in agreement 
with practise is the variation of the size of cables. In most 
systems, especially large systems, there is more or less standardi¬ 
zation—especially on underground work. There you must 
standardize on a certain sized cable, irrespective of what your 
theory shows. These things will often upset Kelvin’s law, to 
which too much Weight must not be given. 

The extent of spare equipment, whether feeders, substations 
or rotaries, must be determined in co-operation with the trans¬ 
portation department; for then only can you determine the value 
of service and therefore the amount of relay equipment which 
has to be installed. 

E. R. Shepard: The paper is of particular interest to me 
because of its possible bearing on the question of electrolysis. 
If, through, the use of semi-automatic or remotely controlled 
substations, the feeding capacity at any one point in a city system 
can economically be reduced to from 1500 to 3000 kw. we may 
find in such systems a final, and satisfactory solution for this 
baffling problem. That such will be the case is by no means a 
foregone conclusion as the establishment of numerous substations 
throughout a city will create new positive conditions on the under¬ 
ground structures which in some soils may prove injurious. 

The application of insulated negative feeders for the mitigation 
of electrolysis, while improving the general conditions, have in a 
number of instances created new positive areas with consequent 
damage to pipes and cables. 

Where relatively few and large generating or supply stations 
are in use they are frequently located outside of the congested 


or highly developed sections of cities, and in such cases elec¬ 
trolysis conditions are often either endured or taken care of by 
local treatment. With the use of frequent automatic substations, 
some would usually be located in congested areas where the under- 
groimd utilities are not only of great value but where the inter¬ 
ruption of service or the failure of water pressure cannot be 
threatened. 

The use of additional supply points for power distribution is, 
of course, in the right direction to eliminate electrolysis, and I am 
hot unmindful of the great benefits which may be derived from 
carrying such a system to the economic limit. It is not evident, 
however, to what extent such a system will remove the'eause of 
electrolysis and the railways may well assume that they will 
have this problem with them until direct current has been 
supplanted by some dther form of motive power. 

L. P. Crecelius and V. ft. Phillips: Mr. Thelin has said 
“I do not agree with the authors of the paper in their statement 
that a 3000-kw. unit is the minimum size which can be economic¬ 
ally installed in city service, as I feel that with single-unit sub¬ 
stations and simplified type of automatic control equipment it 
is possible to economically install substations with as low as 
1000-kw. capacity.” 

The authors agree with Mr. Thelin that some simplified form 
of control may justify the installation of substations of less than 
3000 kw. capacity. To correct any wrong impression that may 
have been created as to the opinions expressed by the authors, 
it may be well to quote from conclusion (d) of the paper. “In 
such cities as Cleveland, it is doubtful if the capacity of substa¬ 
tions can be profitably reduced below 3000 kw. with the control 
equipment now available for full automatic control, commencing 
at the incoming supply line and extending throughout the entire 
substation operation” ***** “If, therefore, any substantial 
saving in the total cost of power is to be had by the smaller sizes of 
substations, automatically controlled, it will be necessary to 
reduce substation losses by improving methods of control” * * * * 
“There are, of course, some distinct advantages to be had by 
installing small capacity substations of say less than 3000 kw. 
These are principally the mitigation of electrolysis, and under 
certain conditions an increased factor of safety.” 

It would appear that Mr. Bryan has not correctly interpreted 
the mathematical procedure and examples upon which the 
authors have based their conclusions, with which conclusions 
Mr. Bryan is not altogether in accord. Mr. Bryan refers to 
the tabulation given on the first page of the paper as being 
“used more or less throughout the paper.” It should perhaps 
be pointed out that this tabulation was given simply for the 
purpose of illustrating in a general way the magnitude of the 
several elements which go to make up the total cost of distribu¬ 
tion. These figures ai*e not used or refOTred to again in the body 
of the paper. 

Mr. Bryan has preferred to use 10 per cent in arriving at the 
carrying charges on copper. This is, of course, a matter of 
opinion. The authors arrived at 13 per cent |)y using an 8 
per cent return on the investment, which percentage has been 
quite generally allowed throughout the country by the state 
public utility commissions; 2J^ per cent for taxes, which is the 
tax rate in Cleveland and which in view of steadily increasing 
tax rates throughout the country is not believed to be excessive; 
and 2J^ per cent for depreciation. It is true that depreciation 
on the copper itself is very slight, but it must be remembered 
that the rate applied to the cable in place must take account of 
the rather rapid depreciation of insulation and cost of stringing. 
It is believed that in a comparative study of this kind, deprecia¬ 
tion of feeder insulators and fixtures need not be included for the 
reason that this investment is practically the same for different 
sizes of feeder. If these items be included the result will not be 
substantially affected. 

With regard to the amounts used by Mr. Bryan for generating 
plant, transmission line, and substation investment, it may be 
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said that the unit values used will depend upon the Imsis of 
valuation. There is a wide difference of opituon among rate 
making bodies as to the weight that should ho given t»> the high 
prices prevailing during the last few years, especially in apprais¬ 
ing for rate making purposes such plants ns wore iiustalhsl i)rior 
to 1915. On the basis of present day costs Mr. Bryan’s ligure 
of $258.00 per kw. is undoubtedly more nearly correct (ban the 
figure of $165.00 used by the authors. At the same time, the 
figure of $165.00 is quite consistent with the valuations n.se<l by 
a number of different public utility conimissnms in dedtu'iuining 
rates. The present tendency is toward the purchase of power 
from central stations by electric railway companies. On account 
of the diversity of load on the.se stations the inve.stnumt properly 
allocable to a single consumer or class of oimsumers is .sub.s|..Hn- 
tially reduced.* The demand charges for piirclnused po\v<»r in t he 
larger cities range from as low as $12.00 up to $27.00 per kw. 
of demand per year. The figures used ou the llr.st page for the.S 4 « 
csu'rying charges, viz: $23.00 per d-c. kw. of demand per year, 
including carrying eluirgos on substation investment and faking 
due account of the substation los.ses, is heliin ed to ho ri'asomilily 
consistent with the demand charges mcntioiieil above, a.s well 
as consistent with the vuduations on power plants and transmis¬ 
sion linos accepted by many rate making hodi<i.s. 

In the opinion of the authors, Mr. Bryan’s di.scussioti of the 
paper presents figures and observations of n<i litlle itd crest ami 
value. Mr. Bryan touches upon a number of poiiits that must 
certainly receive duo consideration iti any study of the problem 
of distribution. 

Mr. Ijowonborg s .statement that “Kelvin’s law is .‘mbjeet lu 
tremendous variation without elianghig tlie ecennmy ileriv««l 
from theory ’ is, in the main, true. In <d'her woriks, the co.st 
curve is fairly flat on either side of tim point of niu.ximuiti 
economy. It must, however, bo homo in mind that the load 
on feeders in most progros.sivo Americtin cities is contbnmlly 
growing, for which reason it may prove wise to insl all more tbaii 
the minimum ooppor as couteinphitod by Mr. Ii<i\venlierg. The 
application of Kelvin’s law in cities gives sti})sttintinlly im>r<‘ cop- 
per than is necessary to satisfactorily op(u*at<! cars. On the 
other hand, in the case of intorurban lines <ni which clistrilmtioii 
distances are necessarily nmoli greater. Kvtlvlti’s Ijiw will cull 
for httle, if any, more copper than will gomu-ally be juteessarv 
to obtain satisfactory oar operation. The authoks <!ertuird.v di<l 
not contemplate such .strict apifiicution of tholavv of eeom.i'nv ns 
to depart from that “more or less standardizut.ion’’ of (‘.able 
sizes to which Mr. Lowonlierg refers. Very few f Imoretieul 


engineering l.nws of Ibis s.irl ran Jm- t i m !;. jq.pii, i| i.r.u-n i- 
Kelvin's law gives the tlieiirelit*:d!> r i , ut i-.,}.!, r..r 

re-spending ti» ina.vimiuu teuie.iuv it! .!i In 

Wi>rds. it atTonls a .standard ><f ri.e uiai.i'. !<< 'i i> raefu d 

us nearly ns may la* prae!ie;il«ft', bu! iiu h ..f i? ■. j,,,i ,f i,,, 

modititM] in many cases by uf .an.oi. }'i ai*t!e;if i t-ti. jtli ru 

liens. Mr. l.iiweiibnrg |iiijiit.-i unt ihuf e t>i ilillH ish ur 

unwi.se to ijnest. mere ibati lln^ niininiiu!) .f euies.il ra 
to eembiel transpei'latii»n, 'rhis i<.f' e.uii « . a uiHri'. r ,:f 
fiiianenit pnliey r:iiber than enfpiiei.rtii'ji.' I'leiipiiSu'iuii ]» i ,,ii, 
of llni.se practical limiling cendifi<it. ; ri f, rr. il .sfi.ne 


Mr. Ibtpcr and Mr. .'^bcpunl biiw. ref.iTi.! ft. ?lie ise?e-utM], 
of lie* idccindy.sis difiiculfy by fh«- iti.tf.slle* i.,n *,f j» lara. r nisre 
ltd* of distributing peinl'.. In their !»!.'■>]!.•! , the anfUny 
llUVit net .specitic.-dly Cen.iiilereil the r. .u|? bnin 

the U.se «»f a Inrge iininl»er i.f inal! ;ad>: L-iti,.;; i m i'af nee the,ui 
electrolysis djim.'igc cl.'iini:; er m Ceduettij; ?}., m .e r. e.,.» 
of various miligative Jiiea aii eii 't’hr , I.nu . taust ja,? be 

interpreted as indicating atey Inch .if .ue,.!. ,a, 

of the nuthers ;t.s to fbi> impiat.Oici. .U fhj jiha . *4 tia< ,ab»»e», 
It i.S .sc.'irccly Jtes'ibh*. btiwe*.er. in an iiO.dv i . fhi. !.e:.i f.. in 
troduce till* factor of elect roly.’lia bee.aii •. *4' flu- ? seuiejoli.u;-. 
variation in local coinlitions governing ii,is friou .tra'/em-- 


.... * r'M ’ - a t > gteai !|j}ie 

of track show a rather Kinail variiilion in e>,,( f.,£ the ■. vi rid 
iliffercnf .substation .ni.«.es. If m.'tv freijneefb. h.nppen ttiot a 
.serious elccIrolyMis.sitnation will jn 4ify the n ;e ..f - nod!, r ■ uJ. Ua , 
lions than wnuld he dicluleil by the other purely < cooi.intc 

In conclusion, the author wDh f.i that Dear primatv 
purjMise III preparing fliis p.-ijier Inn. been h. . i uj. a. procalure 
for the study of the disiributiMn pfobjem >0. ,s e,,eip*eh.en jv*. 
way. The variou-s examples which hate b. . ?? worK..* ..ut haie 
been intended more for the purSMi.e. .4 itfu fiaie.g Du .'jpptiea 
turn of the principlei involve.l than foe fh. purp-... ,4 seachmir 
any very defiinfe conchiHion., fbasjsxie .ub e 

still in process of development . Thor. , ■ a gfe.d . ardMoo in I h, 
iiiany faeloiY. which go to determine f’n. j.o.p. i .ohpjoj, ,,f 
iHstrihution problem in dilYt rent h e-iiii* . \ . piwma dv 

pointed out, ipmstiMUs of fiiiancjal /*ni| op. iah: <* pob. v i«» 
eluding tlie importance altaehed to contmu!i v of .e,-neo ami the 
resnltant provldoici that, may be nec. aov i,, y-thuT the p>e: 
Mlbihty Opsliuf down, must be given e„ie oh rafo.n ciong th 
1 icoretnml ecnomic raet.m,. At tW ,am. *0,0. b b. tmved 
flint the Sturt mg p.iml at hat, i, a pur.b, economn- an-dyoi 
along such lines as have been -ugge led in thh pa|»e!' 







Light Without Glare 

BY WARD HARRISON 

Engineer, National Lamp Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The object of this paper is to show what factors must be controlled in order to produce satisfactory illumination 
without glare. 

The relative importance of brightness of light sources, their candle power, position in the field of view and contrast 
with the background are discussed. The paper includes tables from the Illuminating Engineering Society Code of 
I ndustrial Lighting in which for the first time various light sources, both natural and artificial are classified from the stand¬ 
point of glare. The use of these tables is explained and illustrative examples are given. 

A rtificial lighting is an oW art, so old in fact. On the other hand, almost every one of the invalu- 
that one^s mental attitude toward it is influenced able developments of modem applied science, such for 
largely by tradition if not by heredity. How example as the high-tension transmission of electric 
many there are who still judge the desirability of a power, or the gasoline motor car, has brought its own 
lighting unit simply by its whiteness and dazzling particular hazards and a capacity for serious abuse, 
power, criteria which served well in the days when High power artificial light sources, or for that matter, 
vegetable oil lamps and tallow candles were the only modem prism glasses for the control of daylight, are 
light sources available and when perfect combustion, no exceptions to this mle. Unfortunately, it is true 
as evidenced by a brilliant white flame, was a phenom- that the potentialities of the newer lamps as aids to 
enon altogether too rare. There are many also in. progress are only one-half utilized or appreciated and, 
whose minds the thought of excessive heat is associated by the same token, their flagrant abuses have for the 
as the inseparable accompaniment of a high level of most part been allowed to run along unchallenged, 
artificial illumination; they forget that the 200- A tj^ical machinist substitutes for his old stubby 
candle power lamp of the present generates no more candle an unshielded incandescent lamp of 100 times 
thermal units than did a single candle in the days of its power and 1000 times its brilliancy; remarks, per- 
our forefathers. And as to the question of expense in 
lighting, it may be added that the cost per hour for the 
200-eandle power lamp is today only about equal to 
that of the aforementioned candle. In this connection, 
it is not without interest to take cognizance of the 
apparent anomaly, that, for some locations artificial 
light has actually become cheaper than natural light. 

For example, a number of our larger public buildings 
and even our art galleries have found it much more 
satisfactory and in the end less expensive to provide 
for the use of artificial light exclusively rather than to 
assume the high initial cost and the up-keep expense 
of large areas of exposed skylight. 

It would be interesting also, to turn aside and see 
how modem developments have made it possible for 
our great industries to have daylight levels of illumina- Fiq- l— Glaring Light from Unshaded Local Lamp which 
non, and daylight quality of illumination, available is a Menace to Safety and to Vision 

throughout the twenty-four hours and ordinarily at 

the very moderate expenditure of from 1 per cent to chance, that it is such a fine light that it almost blinds 
2 per cent of their labor cost. Just what this means, him; and calmly goes on with his work for as many 
just what the difference is between 1 to 2 foot-candles, days as his eyes—or the law—will allow him. 
the old levels of artificial illumination and 10 to 20 Now it is obvious that bare 100-watt lamps on drop 
foot-candles, the daylight level of interior lighting cords will cause serious glare, that raising the lamp a 
must be seen to be appreciated. One who has tested foot or two above the direct line of vision, or perhaps 
out for himself his acuity of vision and the difference encloang it in a white diffusing globe will mitigate 
in his speed of perception under these different levels the harmful effect, but just what is the quantitative 
of illumination has no difficulty in understanding why value of each of these factors, and just how far one must 
production invariably falls off with fading daylight go to obtain reasonably satisfactory conditions for 
in the great majority of our older and inadequately vision, are subjects regarding which there is still much 
lighted industrial establishments; and how even a lack of real information and of uniformity of opinion, 
night shift in these same plants can be made profitable It is generally accepted that for a fixed position of 
if prope r lighting is supplied. light source the degree of glare experienced is a function 

Presented dt the Annual Convention of the A. J. E. E,, (a) brightness of the source—Candle powcr per unit 

Niagara Falls, Ontario, June B6-S0,19B^. area; (b) total flux of light directed toward the eye from 
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the source—candle power in the direction of the eye; 
and (c) contrast in brightness between the light source 
and its background. Authorities differ greatly as to 
the relative weights to be assigned to the three quanti¬ 
ties and formerly (a) and (c) were particularly stressed. 
More recent investigations have, however, pointed 
toward the total flux of light which reaches the eye 
from a light source as being the most important single 
factor in the production of glare. The trend of present 
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BRIGHTNESS OF FIELD OF VIEW 
2—Nutting’s Data on Limits op Brightness 

thought on this subject may be summarized in the 
fom (ff four principal propositions as follows. 

I. Br. Nuttingi found (see Fig. 2) that with a 
fixed area of light source at a fixed distance from the 
obse^r, increasing the brightness of the surroundings 
tenfold only permitted of approximately doubling the 


In other words, the final contrast between the source 
and its background must be reduced to one fifth of its 
former vake if it is desired to double the candle power 
of the source. 

II. The results of other investigations- suggest 
that one may approximately double the candle 
power of a source having a fixed location if the 
area of that source is increased 10 times, which, 
of course, involves decreasing its brightness to one- 
fifth of the former value. It will be observed that in 
this case as in the preceding one, the resulting contrast 
between the source and its background is reduced to 
one-fifth in order to double the candle power of the 
source, without increasing the glare effect. 

III. It is obvious from a consideration of Fig. 3, 
that if the brightness of the light source and the bright- 
n^ of its background are both held constant and the 
^stance between the eye and the source is doubled 
it will be permissible to quadruple the candle power of 
the source, since the brightness of the image on the 
retina will be the same in both cases and the diameter 
of the source is doubled to hold the area of the retinal 
image constant. 
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powe (and brightness) of the source if no in- 
sensation of glare were to be experienced. 

source and the brightness of the eandlepower of the 

indefinitely, in this loearithmi/. *• ^.re both raised 

at which the brightness of the finally reached 

the source. tS SSt whll that of 

represent the be termed the glare limit. 

without immediate discomfort nn 
This brightBEss is apBtoS^tdv M 

s™ times the briCo^white 

sunlight. ^ ^ cardboard exposed to full 


IV, If after doubling the distance between the eye 
and the light source and at the same time increasing the 
candle power and area four times to preserve the glare 
Mance it is decided to cut in two the candle power of 
the m to new position, it is then permitted 
by (11) to cut the area of the source to one-tenth and 
by cutting the candle power again in half the area 
may again be reduced to one-tenth so that with the 
^dle power of the source the same as when in the 
^poation clo^ to the eye, the area of the source 
need only be y26 of that required by the first position. 

to“e™ distanceLtween 

to eye and a h^t source permits of dividing its area 
(and increasing its brightness) by 26. 

These foim illustrations should serve to nmb. clear 
to mjor importance of candle power and 
^m the eye, m a word "flux entering the eye” rather 

?n dominant factors 

in glare. In ^th, small bare incandescent lamns are 

totodT”® tolly less obnoxious than 

to^ lamps of say five times the candle power Sed 
m the same location. « usea 

Formulas, in which these various relations areex- 
included in the Appendix It 

« be borne in mind that the avoidaT^T^L s 
2 . Ward Hamson, TramoMom I B. S., Vol XV p. 
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still far from being an exact science and the numerical 
values in these formulas may require very material 
revision as a result of later investigations. 

As a specific application of these relations, assum¬ 
ing for the time their correctness, take the case 
of a lighting installation in a large office devoted 
to bookkeeping in which the lamps are suspended in 
glass diffusing globes four feet above the eye level (about 
nine feet above the floor) and in which the contrast be¬ 
tween the units and the walls which form their background 
is found to be about 25 times too great for comfort. 
If no change is to be made in the size of the lamps the 
trouble can be remedied in any one of three ways. 

(a) The brightness of the globes can be reduced to 
l/25th of the former value by increasing the diameter 
of the globes five times. 

(b) The brightness of the background can be in¬ 
creased 25 times by painting it a lighter tone and direct¬ 
ing more flux toward it. 

(c) In accordance with IV the units can be raised 
four ft. or to a height of eight ft. above the eye level 
(thirteen ft. above the floor—see Fig. 4). 

Where the head room is sufficient this latter method 
certainly presents the easiest solution of the problem. 
In fact, the importance of locating interior lighting 
units well up toward the ceiling cannot be over¬ 



Fiq. 6—Specular Reflection or Glint mat Sometimes 

Prove an Aid to Vision Especially in Street Lighting 

emphasized. In street lighting, where, in nearly all 
cases the lanips are seen against an sdmost perfectly 
black background the need for high mounting is even 
more urgent. 

The ffist comprehensive tabulation in which various 
light sources, both natural and artificial, are classified 
as to glare and in which proportionate weight has been 
given to the location of the source in the field of view, 
is included in the Bliiminating En^neeri^ 
revised Code of Lighting. This Code was prepared 
by the Society to make available authoritative informa¬ 
tion for legislative bodies and others who are interested 
in regulations Covering lighting and it also serves as a 
guide for factory owners and operators in improving 


the lighting conditions in their own plants. The Code 
is now an American Standard indorsed by the A. I. E. E. 
and many other national organizations. Tables III, 
IV, V and VI and the appended matter are reprinted 
from the Code. 

TABLE III. 

CLASSIPIOATION OP LIGHT SOURCES PROM THE 
STANDPOINT OP GLARE 
Grade I indicates sources of maximum softness. 

Grade X indicates-.sources of maximum barslmess. 


Maximum Visible 
Brightness 

Total Caudle Power in - 
Direction of Eye 


Less 

20 

50 

.150 

500 

(Apparent candles 

than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

per sq. in.) 

20 

50 

150 

500 

2000 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Less than 2 

I 

I 

11 

n 

IH 

2 to 6 

II 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

5 to 20 

II 

III 

IV 

VI 

vir 

20 to 100 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

100 to 1000 

V 

vr 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

1000 and up 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 


In Table III, Light Sources are classified from the 
standpoint of glare, taking into account both the 
maximum visible brightness and the candle power in 
the direction of the eye. However, it is not cod- 

table IV. 

sPEoiPio classification op light sources prom the 

STANDPOINT OP GLARE AS DERIVED PROM TABLE HI 

NATURAL LIGHT SOURCES 
(As seen thi’ough M’lndows or slcyllght>s) 


Sun 

Grade 

X 

Vei'y Bright Sky 

V 

Dull Sky 

III 

.Sim Showing on Prism Glass 

IX 

OPEN GAS FLAMES 

II 


Incandescent Mantle Ga.s Lamps 



Mantles 
con¬ 
suming 
2-5 
cu. ft. 
per hr. 

Mantles 
con¬ 
suming 
5-8 
cu. ft. 
per hr. 

Large 
single 
mantle 
or cluster 
8-12 
cu. ft. 
per hr. 

Largo 
single 
mantle 
or cluster 
12-20 
cu. ft. 
per hr. 

Cluster 
or high 
pressure 
lamp 
i»n- 
suming 
above 
20 cu. ft. 
per hr. 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Clear Glassware 

V 

VI 

VII 

VII r 

IX 

Frosted Globes 

III 

IV 




6-in. Opal Globe* 

II 


1 



8-in. Opal Globe* 


III 

IV-VI 



10-in. Opal Globe* 

I 

II 

III-V 

V-VII 

VI-VIII 

12-in. Opal Globe* 






Dome Reflector 






Mantle Visible 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Mantle not Visible 

I 

H 

III 

IV 

IV 

Bowl Reflector 





! 

Mantle Visible 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Mantle not Visible 

11 

II 

III 

V 

V 

Totidly Indirect* 

1 ■" 


I-II 

II 

HI 

Seml-Indirect Bowls* . 



Il-III 

H-IV 

III-VI 


♦Where a range is given the best grade, that is the lowest, applies to 
globes that are evenly luminous, and the poorest to globes which have a 
decidedly bright spot in the center. 
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TABLE IV —Coniinued 
ARC LAMPS 



Grade 

Enclosed arcs, clear globes 

IX 

Flame arc, clear globes 

X 

Flame arc, opal globes 

VII-VIII 

MERCURY VAPOR TUBES 

VI 


CARBON AND METALLIZED FILAMENT INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
8 c. p. ' Y 

16 c. p. Y 

32 c. p. Yi 


Tungsten Filament Incandescent Lamps 


Watts 


Bare Lamps 


Frosted Lamps or Frosted Globes 


8-in. Opal Globes* 
12-in. Opal Globes* 
16-in. Opal Globes* 


Flat Reflectors—^Filament Visible 


Dome Reflectors—Steel or Dense Glass 
Filament visible from working position 
Filament not visible from working position 


Bowl Reflectors—Steel or Dense Glass 
Filament visible from working position 
Filament not visible from working position 


Dome Reflectors—Bowl-Enameled Lamps' 

Semi-Enclosing Units* 

Totally Indirect Lighting* 

Seml-Indireet Bowl* 

*Where a range ia tiivexi, me 
cidedly bright spot In the center. 


10-25 

40-60 

75-100 

150-200 

300 


Grade 

VI 

Grade 

VII 

Grade 

viri 

Grade 

IX 

Gratle 

IX 

(inule 

X 

II 

III 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


I 

I-II 

II-IV 

II-III 

IV-VI 

II-V 

II-V 

IV-VI 

IV-VI 

vii-vni 

v-vn 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

IX 

X 

VI 

I 

VII 

I 

VIII 

III 

IX 

III 

IX 

IV 

X 

VI 

VI 

II 

VII 

11 

VIII 

III 

IX 

IV 

IX 

VI 

X 

Vll 



IV 

V 

VI 

VI 



III-IV 

I-II 

I-III 

IV-VI 

I-II 

II-III 

IV-VII 

II 

II-IV 

vr-viii 

HI 

HI-VI 


are evenly luminous, and ttie poorest to globes which have a «li! 


vement in most cases to make the measurements neces- 
sary to determine which class a light source is in accord¬ 
ing to this table. Therefore another table has been 
shown in the Code, Table IV, in which specific light 

TABLE V. 

CHART OF THE FIELD OF VIEW 

Ol^flcation of Position of Light Source Which Talves Into Account the 
Distance from the Eye an d the Angle of the Line of Vision, 

Horizontal Distance of Light Source 
from Observer in Feet 

1 2 3 4 6 8 10 12 18 20 25 30 35 40 50 60 & up 


Height above 
Flo or in Feet 


> 5 or less 
.5-7 
7-8 


s-g 

9-10 

10-11 


11-12 

12 -13 

13 -14 


14-15 

15 -16 

16 -17 

17-18 

13-19 


A* A* A 
G E D 
G G F 


o ^ ^ ^ ^ ® ® B B 

CCBBBBBBBBBBC 

eddccoccoocoo 


gggpfeddcoocc 

GGGGFFEEEDD 
G G G G G F F p E E 


GOD 
I> D D D D 
D D D D D D 


G Q G 
G G G 
G G G 


GGFFFFFEBDDDn 
G G > I ^ ® ® 

^ ^ V G G F p p F J; JJ JJ J, 


G G G 
G G G 
G G G 


G G S S w ® ^ S’ E E E 

Q G ? ? 2 o ** *■ ** *■ ® ® ® 

^ ^ G :G G G F P p F E E 


G G G 
G G G 


2 ® ®®®ggggpppp 
GO G G G G G G G G G Q P 
G G G G G G G G G G G G G 


19-20 and upiG G Q 


SOUTHS upon which the measurements have been made 
are listed with their ^ades. 

Table V, Cl^t of the Field of View, classifies light 
sources according to their position in the field of view, 

TABLE VI. 

SOUBOBS 

-^-gBRMISSIBLE FOB VARIOUS LOOATIGNH 


Olassiflca- 
tion of 
position 


A 

B 

O 

D 

E 

F 

G 


Space or work to be lighted. 


Roadways and 
yard thorough¬ 
fares 

Storage spaces 
aisles, stair¬ 
ways, handling 
coarse material 

Ordinary 
manufactur¬ 
ing oporatlonsf 

Limiting 

Grade 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

IX 

X 

X 

Limiting 

Grade 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

X 

Limiting 

Grade 

III 

V • 

VI 

VH 

VIII 

IX 

X 


OifleeH and 
drafting work 
and certain 

mfg 

operations* 

limiting 

Gradi^ 

11 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 
viir 
X 


repairing automobiles, etc ^ work such as setting up machin 
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TABLE VI-A. 

SHOWING GRADES OF LIGHT SOURCES WHICH ARE 
CONSIDERED GOOD PRACTICE FOR VARIOUS LOCATIONS 


Glassifica¬ 
tion of 
position 

Space or work to be lighted 

Roadways and 
yard thorough¬ 
fares 

Storage spaces 
aisles, stair¬ 
ways, handling 
coarse material 

Ordinary 
manufactur¬ 
ing operations 

Offices and 
drafting work 
and certain 
mfg. 

operations 


Grade • 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

A 

IV 

III 

I 

I 

B 

V 

IV 

III 

11 

0 

VI 

V 

IV 

HI 

D 

VII 

VI 

V 

IV 

E 

VIII 

vn 

VI 

V 

F 

IX 

IX 

VIII 

VI 

G 

X 

X 

IX 

viir 


i. e., their horizontal distance from the observer, and 
their height above the floor. To be glaring, a light 
source must either be located in a position close to the 
eye or, if at a distance, it must lie within a small angle 
from the ordinary line of sight. Light sources in 
positions denoted by the first letters of the alphabet 
in Table V are close to the eye or close to the line of 
vision, and are most likely to be fche cause of discomfort. 
Light sources in positions E, F and G are farther from 
the eye or without the direct line of vision and are less 
likely to cause glare. 


Class G 
Position^ 

L 

Class F A 

. . ^^_^^Position 

Class 8“ 
position 

Class C 
Position^ 


mm 

7|t. Eye Level 5ft.abow Floor 

. 7ft. 

1 


0 4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 44 48 52 56 60 

Fiq. 6—Typicaij Position Given in the Chart op the Field 
OP View, SEE Table V. 


Table VI of the Code combines Tables IV and V 
and shows the limiting grades of light sources permis¬ 
sible for various types of work, when the light sources 
are located in the different positions in the field of view. 

In addition Table VI-A which is not cont^^ in 
the Code has been computed. This table shows the 
Grades which are recommended for various conditions. 
It should be used in preference to Table VI in planning 
new installations and in all other cases, except when the 
question is simply one of whether the lighting system 
is acceptable from the legal standpoint. 

These tables may appear formidable, however, they 
are in reality very simple to use as may best be de¬ 
monstrated by tiying them out in one or two ex¬ 
amples. For instance, consider the lighting in the 
machine shop of an industrial plant which is being in¬ 
spected to find whether it comes within the require^ 
ments of the lighting code. 

Because of the very low ceiling the lighting system 
which had been recommended by a competent engineer 
for this shop consisted of R L Af dome reflectors with 
150-watt bowl-ehameled lamps niounted 83^ ft. above 


little trouble by using clear lamps instead. Other¬ 
wise the lighting was installed as recommended. A 
number of machinists work in this room. Their work 
does not keep them in one position for a long period 
of time. 

The inspector found that the most troublesome light 
source from the point of view of any one workman was 
the second* unit directly in front of his machine, at a 
horizontal distance of ten to twelve feet. Referring to 
Table V, the inspector found that for units located at 
a height of eight to nine feet and a horizontal distance of 
ten to twelve feet their position in the field of view is 
classified as D. By referring to Table IV, he also found, 
that a dome reflector and 150-watt clear lamp the fila¬ 
ment of which is visible, is classed in Grade IX, and 
a^in, that in Table VI under the column headed 
"^Ordinary Manufacturing Operations” in the foiirth 
line, opposite D, the harshest grade of light source which 
it is permissible to use is given as Grade VII. The 
lighting system in this plant, therefore, did not meet 
the Code requirements as far as provision against glare 
was concerned and the inspector's position was that 
the owner of the shop must change the lighting and 
he suggested that bowl-enameled lamps be installed as 
originally recommended. According to Table IV 
dome reflectors with 150-watt bowl-enameled lamps fall 
in Grade V which is well within the Code requirements 
and which, incidentally, is the grade of source which 
Table VLA mentions as representing good practise 
for this class of service. It is of interest to note that 
one large manufacturing concern which recently 
rehabilitated its lighting found in the course of experi¬ 
ment that not only did the substitution of bowl-enam¬ 
eled lamps for clear lamps provide greatly increased 
comfort for the employes but it also resulted in a 
measurable increase in production in the departments 
where the change was made. 

The following explanatory notes for the guidance of 
inspectors and industrial plant operators are taken 
verbatim from the I. E. S. Code. 

“From Table IV the majority of bare incandescent 
lamps are seen to have a relatively poor rating; that is, 
most of them fall in Grades VII to IX, and it is 
evident from Table VI that Grades VII to IX are never 
to be permitted in work rooms in positions A, B or C. 
That is, the use of bare incandescent lamps is prohibited 
in working areas except when they are located at 
considerable heights above the floor or when they are 
so placed as to be out of the field of vision. At the 
present time it will be found necessary from a practic¬ 
able standpoint to delay the strict enforcement of this 
provision in a very few instances, particularly in the 
case of extension cord lamps used in temporary work, 
such as in setting up machinery and in repairing auto¬ 
mobiles, etc. 


the floor and spaced lO ft apart. The Owner of the 
plant, however, decided that he would save himself a 


3. With, a flat reflector the third or fourth unit ahead might 
have caused still greater discomfort on account of its closer 

E rosdmity to the line of Vision but with an R. L. M dome at a 
eight of eight feet to nine feet the lamp fllament in these more 
distant units is out off from view by the skirt of the reflector. 
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**lt will be noted from Table IV that the sources of 
natural light, side and ceiling windows, usually fall in 
Grade iy. , This means (see Table VI) that no man¬ 
datory niles are established as to the use of shades, 
awnings, etc., except in those cases where the sky is 



Atm Paeticttii^ly Freedom prom Shadows is Required 
FOR Drafting Rooms 

visible through portions of the sash in position A, 
that is, less than - 6 .5 ft. above the floor, or where the 
sun itself comes within the range of vision. 

‘'However, Grade H is the limiting value for light 

sources less than 6.5 ft. high, in offices, and other loca¬ 
tions where the workers are seated facing in one direc¬ 
tion for considerable periods of time. Hence, in these 
c^esi to comply with the Table, the work must beso 
ai^niged that the employees are not required to face 
vrihdoWs where the sky is visible through the lower 
sash; that is, less than 6.5 ft, above the floor. 

Prism : glass when so located as to catch the sun’s 
rays ordinarily has a very much poorer rating than 
clear glass; hence, where it is used the installation of 
window shades or curtains should ordinarily be re- 
quired. 

Glo/tB hy RcfiBctiou. Another way in which glare is 
produced is by the reflection of light from polished 
surfaces in the field of vision. The difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in protecting the eyes from this kind of glare 
is sometimes very great. The brightness of the image 
on the working surface is, of course, proportional to 
the brightness of the light source above it, and hence 
one way in which to minimize this effect is to diffuse the 
downward Hght; that is, to use a bowl-frosted, dr 
bowMnameled lainp or an enclosihg fixtut-e, or to 
employ semirindirect or totally indirect lighting toures, 
In some cases the light source can be so located that it^ 
reflection is directed away from, rather than towards, 
the eyes of the workers. The avoidance of highly 
pohshed singes in the line, of gopd 

waytoinmim^ ^ - 

‘‘There some instances, on the oite hand, where 


sharp shadows and specular reflection from the materials 
worked upon actually assist vision. For example in 
sewing on dark goods the thread is much more easily 
distinguished when illumination is secured from a con¬ 
centrated light source, such as a brilliant lamp filament, 
which casts sharp shadows and gives rise to a distinct 
glint from each thread. However, in these cases the 
light source must be particularly well shielded from the 
eyes of the worker.” 

Lest in his efforts to minimize glare one should arrive 
at the conclusion that the best way of all to accomplish 
this purpose is to extinguish the lamp, the following 
quotations from the closing paragraphs of the Code are- 
^0 included. 

Advantages op Good Illumination 

“While the advisability of good natural and artificial 
illumination is so evident that a list of its effects may 
seem commonplace, these effects are of such importance 
in their relation to factory management that they are 
worthy of careful attention. These effects of good 
illumination, both natural and artificial, and of bright 
and* cheerful interior surroundings, include the fol¬ 
lowing: 



Pig. 8—Ample Illumination without Glare 


“ 1 . Reduction of accidents. 

“ 2 . Greater accuracy in workmanship, resulting in 
improved quality of goods. 

‘‘3. Increased production for the same labor cost. 
“4. Less eye strain. 

“5. Greater contentment of the workmen. 

“6. More order and neatness in the plant. 

“7. Supervision of the men made easier. 

“While it is difficult to place a definite money value 
on the savings effected in increased production and 
improved quality, by good illumination, it by no means 
fpllp^ that such savings are insignificant or unsub¬ 
stantial. The factory owner who ignores them neg¬ 
lects his own interests. Other items in the foregoing 
list, even more difficult to value definitely, are none 

the. less real; taken together, they constitute a power- 
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fill argument in favor of the best available illumina¬ 
tion/’ 

Appendix 

Let tti, a 2 represent area of light source 

6i, &2 represent brightness of background 
Cu C2 represent candle power of source 
di, di represent distance from source to eye 

I. Where the area of the source and its distance from 
the eye are held constant and the candle power of 
the source is varied then to maintain equality as to 
glare 


. 

1 

3.3 


( C2 

-( V 

bi 

" \ Cl / 

\ Cl / 


II. Where the brightness of the background and 
the distance from the eye to the source are held con¬ 
stant and the candlepower of the source is varied 
then 


1 3.3 



III. Where the brightness of the source candle 
power per unit of area and the brightness of the back¬ 
ground are held constant, and the candle power of the 
source is varied then 

M 0.5 

_di _/ C2 \ / C2 \ 

di ~ \ Cl / ~ \ Cl / 

IV. Where the candle power of the source and the 
brightness of the background are held constant, and 
the area of the source is varied then 


^2 - 

( a, \ , 

f ai \ 

di " ' 

1 0 , / ~ ' 

^ a2 / 


V. Where the brightness of the background and the 
area of the source are held constant and the candle- 
power of the source is varied, then 


1 



Discussion 

F. C. Caldwells. The lack of understanding on the part 
of the public of the whole problem of lighting was well brought 
out by Mr. Harrison’s paper. One point needs a little more 
emphasis and that is the erroneous idea that glare is solely a 
•function of brightness. Mr. Harrison has clearly demonstrated 
that the glare produced by excessive quantity of light is more 
.serious than that produced by toe great brightness. This is 
.just one e^mple of the general misapprehension of these simple 
laws on the part of even intelligent people. 

H, Calvertt There is one statement, made in the first 
paragraph which may be correct, but does not appear to be so. 
I refer to the statement:—“they forget that the 200 candle power 
lamp of the present generates no more thermal units than did a 
single candle in the dayspf our forefathers.” It wouldbe.interest- 
ing to know how this conclusion was reached. 

G; H. Stickneyt Glareinhghring represents an undesirable 
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effect, which is readily recognized, but not so easily defined. In 
a general way there is more or less of an agreement as to what 
conditions of lighting constitute glare, but to express systemati¬ 
cally, the relative importance of brilliancy, contrast, flux, 
position etc. as contributing causes, has so far baf9ed the illumi¬ 
nating engineer. 

He recognizes that there are degrees of glare, that the glare 
encountered in one place is worse than that met in another. It, 
therefore, follows that there should be sonie way of measuring 
glare. 

A glareometer which would give a reasonable measure, would 
be a great boon to the lighting art. It would not only facilitate 
research, but also would assist greatly in the specification of good 
lighting, the writing of codes, and the inspection of any individual 
lighting installation. 

A number of engineers have given quite a bit of study to this 
problem, and have made brilliancy meters, contrast meters and 
pupil meters, but none of these, so far as known to the writer, 
has proved sufficiently comprehensive or practically applicable 
to various conditions. While it is still to be hoped that a suitable 
instrument will be forthcoming, the necessity of the art is such 
that, some other method, of at least classifying conditions in 
terms of the relative degree of glare, is required, This method, 
described by the author, seems to present the most practical 
scheme that has yet been suggested. 

The scheme is really comparatively simple. Prom observa¬ 
tion and experience, the various ordinary iUuminants are graded 
from I to X with regard to their glare reducing powers. Then 
with a similar symbol, the permissible degree of various opera¬ 
tions are tabulated, ■with reference to the position of the illumi- 
nant in relation to the eyes of the subject workman. This pro¬ 
vides a means of deciding that a selected illuminant does not 
exceed the limits. 

Of course, this is empirical and perhaps arbitrary, but at least 
it is fairly definite. It appears to be reasonable and in line with 
experience. In case later experience should show that certain 
changes in classification should be made, it would seem practi¬ 
cable to make such changes. But in the interest of practical 
utility, the author’s classification should be adhered to for the 
present. Having been incorporated in the Illuminating Engi¬ 
neering Society’s Industrial Lighting Code, now an American 
Engineering Standard, the glare classification seems to be ready 
for useful service. 

On the other hand, it is to be hoped that research, which may 
lead to an absolute instrument or method, may be continued, 
neither interfering with the other until a real improvement is 
brought out. 

Ward Harrison: Mr. Calvert asks about the relative 
amount of heat generated by a candle and an incandescent 
lamp of 200 times its intensity. The comparison is about 
as follows: 

An ordinary paraffin candle 13/16 inches in diameter burns 
down at the rate of 1M or a little less than 0.025 pounds per 
hour. The generally accepted B. t. u. value for hydrocarbons 
such as paraffin is from 18,000 to 22,000 B. t. u. per pound; 
20,000 X 0.025 equals500B.t.u., the approximate heat units 
liberated by a candle in one hour. 

A 150-watt Mazda lamp generates 2100 lumens or approxi¬ 
mately 200 horizontal candle power. The heat equivalent of 
one kw-hr. is 3410 B. t u., hence, the 150-watt lamp liberates 
515 B. t. u. per hour or approximately the same amount as the 
candle. As a matter of fact, the ordinary paraffin candle gives 
about 10 per cent less light than the standard candle used in 
photometry, and furthermore, the art of candle making has 
improved considerably during the past 100 years. 

Mr. Stickney emphasizes the desirability of a glareometer. 
Such an instrument is certainly much to be desired but it seems 
as if its mechanism must be possessed of an almost human brain 
in order to integrate brightness, flux, location in the field of view, 
etc. in the same way that we do. 


Philadelphia-Pittsburgh Section of The New York- 

Chicago. Cable 

BY JAMES J. PILLIOD 

Member, A. 1. E. E. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, New York, N. Y. 

Engineering and construction feaiuree involved in a complete telephone cable system over 300 miles in length and con¬ 
necting Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa. are described in the following paper. This cable is designed to operate as an 
extension of the Boston-Washington underground cable system with which it connects at Philadelphia. It is also denned 
for operation in connection with the Pittsburgh-Chicago cable now under construction, and other cable projects included 
in a comprehensive fundamental plan. 

Beginning with the fundamental factor of public requirements for communication service between cities separated 
by various distances, there are next considered'the methods available to provide this service. Small-gage, quadded, aerial 
cable, which was decided upon for use in this section after careful economic studies, is described in a general way and the 
important advantages of the application of loading and telephone repeaters are outlined. The use, in connection with this 
cable, of the recently developed metallic telegraph system for cables is referred to and some fcuds are given regarding power 
plants, testboards and buildings. A few of the many possible combinations of cable and equipment facilities into complete 
telephone circuits, which will furnish the service required as economically as now possible, are illustrated. 

The necessity of complete coordination of the many f odors involved in a project of this kind is emphasized. 

Intooduction already completed, forms the groundwork for large 

' I iHE placing in service in the latter part of 1921 of expenditures in the future, it is usual to inquire first 
JL fbe final s^tion of a continuous telephone cable over into the underlying reasons for carrsnng out the project 
300 miles in length between Philadelphia and Pitts- and then into the methods adopted. In the following 
burgh marked a new point of achievement in the steady discussion an endeavor will therefore be made to furnish 
development and construction of facilities designed some information on these two items in their relation 
to render to the public the best possible long-distance to the Philadelphia-Pittsburgh cable, although, as will 
telephone service. Furthermore, this cable forms an be obvious, the many different points can be covered 
important part of a comprehensive plan of long-distance in only the most general way in the space available. 

LONG TOLL CABLES 
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However, before going ahead with the discussion I 
would like to point out that this project is not unlike 
many others in that, as a whole and in the component 
p^, there have been required, first, the careful con¬ 
sideration and decisions of the executives, then the 
underlying work of many scientists, inventors and 
en^neers, then the skilled work of the manufacturers 
and construction forces, ^d finally the maintenance and 
operation by trained people who are responsible for the 


cable construction throughout that section of the Un 
States Ijdng in general east of the Mississippi R 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 

In tile discussion of a project of this kind wl 
involves many new practises and the expenditur( 
several mil lions of dollars and which, with related vs 

Pres^ted (U a meeting of the Philadelphia Section of 

ii’ t and cit the Annual Conventio 

tne A. I. E. E., Niagara Falls, Ont., June £6-30, 19S2. 
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continuous service so vitally necessary to the industrial requirements for circuits are very heavy and in addi- 


and social structure of the country. The point to be 
emphasized here is that the coordination of all of these 
factors and the close cooperation of all of the many 
hundreds of people concerned are the important things. 

General Cable Plans and Routes 

Fig. 1 is an outline map of a section of the United 
States and shows the routes of ex isting and proposed 
long telephone cables of the Bell system. It will be 
noted that the present and proposed routes follow in a 
general way the routes of trunk-line railroads. This 
general section contains more than 50 per cent of the 
entire population of the United States but less than 15 
per cent of the area, and the industrial and telephone 
development is, of course, very great. Furthermore, 
the nearby surrounding states, supplying as they do 



LONG lllSnNCC.a>OI WK LMESi: 


Pig. 2—Outline Map op Pennsylvania, Showing Abkial 
Line and Cable Routes 

large quantities of food products and raw materials, 
are commercially related to this section in a very 
peculiar way and this fact ^eatly influences the long¬ 
distance telephone development along the particular 
cable routes indicated. The routes through the State 
of Pennsylvania and the offices at Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, which are the terminals of the cable that 
is more particularly the subject of this discussion, 
occupy strategic positions ih this system. 

Circuits of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Bell Telephone Company of Penn¬ 
sylvania are carried over these routes and this cable 
was jointly planned and installed by these companies. 

Fig. 2 is an outline map of the State of Pennsylvania 
and shows the situation in this section a little more in 
detail. On this map are shown some of the larger 
cities and routes of the longer and more important toll 
and long-distance telephone lines. As indicated, these 
lines are mainly of the familiar aerial wire type which 
has been generally used in the past for this purpose 
and which is today the most efficient and economical 
type of construction for many cases. In the general 
section between Philadelphia ' and Pittsburgh the 


tion, as is well-known, the topography of the country 
is such that the through routes which can economically 
be used for pole lines are limited. At present, these few 



Pig. 3—Damage to Section op New Yobk-Boston Main 
Line Neab Wobobstbr, Mass. 

Stomi of November 28, 1921. 

routes are fully occupied by the pole lines of the various 
utilities and included in these lines are three fully 
loaded telephone trunk lines. Another item of im¬ 
portance in the consideration of aerial wire construc¬ 
tion is the very severe damage frequently experienced 
in many sections of the cormtry on heavy aerial wire 
lines from ice and wind storms. Even lines built 








Pm. 4—Section op New York Boston Main Line Showing 
Wires Heavily Loaded With Ice 
November 28, 1921. 

with exceptional strength fail in these storms and the 
interruptions to service are serious matters to the users 
as well as to the, telephone companies. The restora¬ 
tion costs under the copditions that naturally exist 
at such times are abnormally high. 
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Figs. 3 and 4 show the effects at one point of the ice 
a,nd wind storm in New England on November 28, 
1921, and are proof that this problem is real. This 
particular spot is near Worcester, Mass., and the line 
is a section of one of the principal aerial wire routes 
between New York and Boston. In this stor m , many 
thousands of poles were broken and even where a 
few poles remained standing due to specially strong 
construction, the load of ice combined with the wind 



Pig, .5—General View of Pole Line Carrying Aerial 

Cable 

was too great for the wires to withstand. There is 
therefore a practical limit to the number of wires that 
can be safely and economically carried on a pole line. 

Where the-practicable routes for pole lines are limited, 
where the existing pole lines are fully loaded, and where 
estimated future circuit requirements are of consider¬ 
able magnitude, it is obvious that different methods of 
providing facilities, if available, must sooner or later 
DL serious consideration. The conditions between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and in general along all 
of the cable routes shown on Fig. 1 are now, or are 
expected within a few years to be, such as to make the 
use of some type of construction other than aerial wire 
desirable for most of the circuits. 

After careful studies of the circuit requirements 
for future periods and of the methods available foi- 
providing long-distance telephone facilities, which in 
gener^ are aenal wire and cable, it haa been decided 
that for relief in these sections the cable method will 
give the best and most economical results. Long 
underground cables, as is well-known, have been in 
opwation for many years between Boston, New York, 
Pluladelphia, Baltimore and Washington, Chicago and 
Milwaukee and in other sections. However, the type 
of cable and associated apparatus which is how being 
development of the more comprehensivl 
from that originally used between 
the other sections, 
particularly in the use of copper conductore of a smaller 


gage combined with improved loading coils, the vacuu*** 
tube tdephone repeater and other methods and appai*J‘ 
tus which are the result of recent developments. Lea« ^' 
covered aerial cable supported on wooden pole lines 
to be used in general on all of the routes except in th* * 
two sections just mentioned and through cities or whei’^ * 
special ^ conditions exist for short distances. Tb^ * 
possibility of now using conductors of No. 16 and No. 1 * ^ 
A. W. G. instead of conductors up to No. 10 A. W. G» 
as iin the older cables, has contributed to make aerial 
construction rather than underground conduit the mor*' 
economical in many sections, as one cable will provide ■* 
for a much greater number of circuits and con.st" 
quently fewer cables will be required. 

Line Construction 

The general t 3 q)e of aerial construction which 
used for over 250 miles of the total distance of 302 milc.'^ 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh may be seen from Fig?i. 

5 and 6 which illustrate the poles, steel suspension 
strand, metal supporting rings and the cable. The pok*.'^ 
are 25-foot untreated chestnut spaced 100 feet apart and 
designed to carry additional cables in the future. Whik* 
the poles are new and carry only one cable they have a 
factor of safety of about 9 under the most severe storm 
conditions expected, but this will of course be reduced 
as other cables are placed and will gradually bt* 
decreased on account of decay at the ground line until 
It becomes necessary to start replacing the polej 4 . 
Many of these poles were grown near the location.s 
where they now stand. In other sections, it is planned 
to use butt-treated chestnut or cedar poles, or creosoted 
pine poles where these prove to be the more economical. 



Fig. 6—Method op Supporting Aerial Cable and 
Messenger 

The galvanized steel suspension strand has a breaking 
strength of about 16,000 pounds and the actual tension 
undCT normal conditions is about 7000 pounds. In 
placing the sti^d, it is necessary to pull it to just the 
^^ht tension in order that when the cable is hung it 
will have the proper sag. The correct tension is 
readily determined by what is known as the ‘^oscilla- 
tion'' method. The metal rings m-e spaced 16 inches 
apart and the cable weighs about 7J^ pounds per foot. 

The size and makeup of the cable vary somewhat 
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with the number of circuits of the various types that 
are to be provided in the different sections, but in 
general it is full size, that is, its over-all diameter is 
2 % in. which is about the maximum size of telephone 
cable. The sheath is of lead-antimony alloy, one- 

■ I 


esHit -. 




Pio. 7 —Cable Line on Seven-Mile Stretch op Lincoln 
Highway 

Aerial wife Uno to bo dismantled later. 


eighth of an inch thick, and under normal conditions 
it is, of course, air-tight to keep moisture from entering. 
The cable for the aerial section was received from the 
factory in 500-foot lengths, this being largely deter¬ 
mined by the arrangement necessary to permit the 
proper installation tests. 



Fig. 8—Cable Line Across Valley at Grand View 


Route 

We might next consider the route selected and for 
this purpose Fig. 2 will again be helpful. It will be 
noted that starting at Philadelphia, the cable is routed 
to Reading touching Pottstown, Phoenixville and other 
points. Prom Reading to Harrisburg the cable follows 
closely the William Penn Highway, although in sec¬ 


tions it was necessary to obtain private right-of-way 
or to use longer routes removed from this highway on 
account of the lines of various kinds already in opera¬ 
tion there. It is very desirable for economic reasons 
to keep the length of these cables as short as possible 



Fig. 9-—Cable Crossing at Jttniata River 


and in some cases this is absolutely necessary to obtain 
proper operating conditions. However, the most 
direct routes cannot always be used, for many obvious 
reasons, and this problem required careful considera^ 
tion in all sections of the cable. 



Fig. 10—Cable Line on Steep Slopes 


Between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh the Allegheny 
Mountains had to be crossed and for this crossing 
only two general routes were found practicable, the 
first following an existing pole line which is the New 
York—Chicago telephone line through Lewiston, 
Altoona, etc.^ and which we may call- the northern 
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route, arid second a southern route through Shippens- several miles distant it seemed that no other method 
bmg, Bedford and Ligonier for the most part along of transporting the cable reels, which weigh nearly 
the Philadelphia-Chicago line and also the lancoln 6000 pounds, could possibly be used, and certainly no 
Highway. A middle route which is now used for the 
Harrisburg-Pittsburgh line was not seriously considered 
as the country was too rough for economical construc¬ 
tion and maintenance and no important advantages 
were to be obtained. After careful surveys and cost 
studies, taking into account all existing and antici¬ 
pated conditions, such as circuit requirements and towns 
to be reached, length of practicable routes, maintenance 
conditions, freedom from probable physical and elec¬ 
trical interference, etc., it was decided to build on the 
southern route. 

This route, while of nearly the same length as the 

northern one and offering some important advantages, 

was not free from difficulties as it crosses the Allegheny 

Mountains within a few miles of the highest point. 

Pig. 7 shows the cable line on what is known as the 

seven-mile stretch of the Lincoln Highway east of w m 

Pig. 12—Tkactoks Placing Cable Reels in Rough Counthv 

other means would have been as satisfactory. Even 
with these methods the cable reels could not always 
be delivered where desired and in some cases it was 
necessary to pull the sections of cable through the 
rings for a distance of nearly a mile to get them in 
place. 


h' ■' V 
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Pig. 11—^Narrow-Gage Mountain Railroad and Plat Car 

Ligonier, ^d here the going was fairly good. The 
Philadelphia-Chicago aerial wire line is also shown and 
two of the crossarms carrying 10 wires each are to be 
removed in the near future and the circuits operated in 
the cable. It is planned to remove the remaining 
two crossarms later on. Pig, 8 shows the cable across 
a v^ley and is taken from the point on the Lincoln 
Highway called Grand View. Fig, 9 shows the cross¬ 
ing of the Juniata River east of Bedford where special 
construction was used. Pig. 10 shows just one example 
of the conditions encountered in crossing the many 
mountams and a photograph does not do the-scenery 
or ^e construction difficulties justice. On account 
of the steep slopes, clamps are used at many points 

to fasten the cable to the strand. 

Narrow-gage timber railroads were used in the moun- 
tems whwe possible to get material to the job and 
Rg. 11 shows one of the regular flat cars adapted 
for our purpose. Fig. 12 shows two b-ton tractom in 
^Hon ontop of one of the mountains. As many 
sections of the country are very rough and highways 



Pig. 13-Pieoe op Cable with Sheath Partly Removed 
Gable Make-Up 

As steted before, the make-up of the cable varies 
somewhat with the circuit requirements in the differ- 

arrangement in a typical 
section of cable are roughly illustrated in Fig 18 
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The cable is of quadded construction, that is, the wires 
are first wrapped with dry paper for insulation and 
twisted into pairs and then two pairs are .twisted into 
what is called a quad. These quads are arranged 
in concentric layers as shown and great care and skill 
are required in the design and manufacture or there is 



Fig. 14r—G eneral Phantom Circuit Arrangement 
Four wires providing three circuits. 

certain to be serious cross-talk between the several 
hundred circuits when used for long-distance service.' 
Even after the application of the best present manu¬ 
facturing methods, tests are made on all circuits at 
three points in each loading section of 6000 feet while 
^e cable is being spliced. These tests are made 
in order to determine the best possible arrangement 
of conductors for still further reducing cross-talk 
between circuits, and the splicing is done accordingly. 

There are 19 quads of No. 16 A. W. G. and 120 quads 
of No. 19 A. W. G. pure copper conductors in one of 
the principal sections, and the arrangement of the four 
wires in each quad is such that two physical circuits 
and one phantom circuit are made available. The 
method of obtaining three telephone circuits from two 
pairs of wires is old and extensively used. It is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 14. The method results in a 50. per cent 
increase in the number of available circuits and its 
application to this project is therefore of very great eco¬ 
nomic importance. Now the total of 139 quads multi¬ 
plied by 3 gives 417 circuits or as many as could be 
carried on about 14 heavily loaded pole lines if aerial 
we were used, but as will be described later, we will 
have to use two of these circuits to make one telephone 



Fig. 16 —^Loading Coils Connected to a Group op Four 
Wires and Arranged for Phantom Operation 

circuit in some cases where the distances are compara¬ 
tively great, so it is expected that only about 300 
telephone circuits wdll be obtained for regular service. 
This is as many as could be carried on 10 heavily loaded 
pole lines if aerial wire were used. It is now thought 
that in some sections this number of circuits^Will take 


care of future demands for about 10 years after allow¬ 
ing for the dismantling of some existing aerial wire. 

As these cables can be obtained in any size desired 
up to the maximum, the period for which they should 
be engineered can be determined from studies of circuit 
requirements and costs. These studies are of very 
great importance and the cost considerations include 
of course annual costs of the various plans over proper 
periods as well as first costs. 

Loading 

Loading coils ^e now connected to many of the cir¬ 
cuits and all of the circuits in this cable are intended 
to be equipped with coils located at 6000-foot intervals. 
The theory and practise of loading are described in 
papers previously presented before the Institute^ and 



Fig. 16— Loading Fixture 


for our pilose it will be sufiicient to state that these 
loading coils very materially reduce the attenuation 
losses and improve the quality of transmission as 
compared to cable circuits not so equipped. The 
improvement in so far as the attenuation losses are 
concOTied, varies with the type of circuit and loading 
coils, but with one of the No. 19 A. W. G. circuits in 
this cable loaded with coils having an inductance of 
0.175 henry located at 6000-ft intervals, the losses are 
oifiy about one-third as great as in a similar circuit 
witliout the coils. The connections and arrangements 
of the coils are shown in Fig. 16 and it will be noted 
that coils have been connected to both the physical 
and phantom circuits. The arrangement is such that 
there is no appreciable interference between circuits 
due to magnetic action in the iron cores of the different 
coils or to the necessarily close electrical relation in 
the windin gs. 

1. Papers by M. I. Pupin, Transactions of A. I. B. B., 
XVH, May 1900 and XV, March 1899. 

Paper by Bancroft Gherardi, Transactions of A. I. B. E.. 
XXX, June 1911. 
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The loading coils are potted and sealed in iron pots, 
two of which are shown in Fig. 16, and in the country 
these are mounted on pole fixtures. Each pot contains 
36 groups of 3 coils each. The pots are nearly 30 inches 
in diameter at the flange, 52 inches high and weigh 



Telephone Repeaters 

Even with the improvement in the quality of trans¬ 
mission and reduced attenuation losses effected by 
the use of loading coils, loaded cable circuits alone 
of No. 16 and No. 19 A. W. G. could be satisfactorily 
operated for distances less than 100 and 60 miles, 
respectively, and this is far short of our require¬ 
ments in this case. In fact, we wish to operate some 
telephone circuits on these conductors and through 
this cable and future cables up to at least 1000 miles 
in length. This can be accomplished by the use of 
telephone repeaters connected to the loaded conductors. 

Telephone repeaters have been developed to a high 
state of perfection and are completely described in a 
paper presented by Messrs. Bancroft Gherardi and 
Prank B. Jewett at a joint meeting of the A. I. E. E. 
and the Institute of Radio Engineers in New York, 


Fia. 17 —Loading Coil Core 

about 2700 pounds. The pots can be obtained in dif¬ 
ferent sizes depending upon the number of coils which it 
is desired to install at one time. When the cable was in¬ 
stiled, extra lead sleeves were placed at the loading 
points and a little slack left in the wire to facilitate 
the connection of four additional loading pots 
to the cable at some later date when the circuits 
are needed. The loading points must be uni¬ 
formly spaced in order to obtain the proper im¬ 
pedance characteristics in the circuits as will be 
referred to later. Pig. 17 shows the iron core 
of a loading coil, and Pig. 18 shows this core Wound 
with insulated wire and then wrapped with cloth 
and the terminals brought out nearly ready for potting. 



Pia. 18 Loading Coil with Winding Completed 


Kg. 19 shows several coils arranged on one of the 
^OTO. This ^cular pot wiH hold 7 spindles and 

oom- 

pound and thoroughly sealed. 



Pig. 19 Loading Coils on Spindle, Ikon Loading Con 
Case and Spindle Cables 

October 1, 1919. Briefly, the purpose of a telephone 
repeater is to receive small telephone currents, am¬ 
plify them and, send them oh, preserving all the 
while the original wave shape. Therefore, if one or 
more telephone repeaters are properly inserted in 
circuits adapted to their use, the range of satisfactory 
transmission can be greatly extended. As many 
todreds of vacuum-tube repeaters are in operation on 
the Philadelphia-Pittsburgh cable and cpnnected cables, 
and ^ a great many more are planned for future 
mstallation, we will briefly consider the elementary 
features of some of the types of repeaters used. 

Pig. 20 shows the structure of the vacuum tube which 
. is an essential element of this type of repeater. It is 
a smalbglass bulb with a vacuum that is as kood as 
. is^practicuble to obtain. In : the tube is a filament 
which IS heated to incandescence during operation 
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and a grid and plate. The circuits directly associated 
with the tube are shown in more detail in Pig. 21, and 
this would constitute a device for amplifying currents 
from one direction. As is well understood, any 
change in the potential impressed on the grid causes 
a change in the current (lowing in the plate-filament 



Elii. 20 V,\(;ii|iM 'riOO'; 


circuit. To obtain com|>l(‘(.(! two-way repeater action 
two of these amplifier arrangements are tuimbincd 
with the circuits shown in h’ig, 22. 

It will be noteii that the line circuit from one direc¬ 
tion, for instance, tin* one designated “line west,” Is 
connected through a tiiree-winfling transformer to a 
balancing network whi<*h is so made up as to balance 


vacuum-tube arrangement amplified energy is trans¬ 
mitted to the line ea.st. That part of the original 
incoming energy from the line west that goes through 
the balancing nelAvork or the output coil is not, of 
course, transmitted along into the line east. The 
operation in the cM.se of currents incoming from the 
line east is .similar and it will be noted that the complete 
repeater circuit is made up of two symmetrical parts. 
This circuit arrangement constitutes what is known 



a.s a two-wirtf njpeater and the apparatihs is, of course, 
all clo.sely a.ssociaied in the same ollku*. 

Several of th(*sc‘ i‘epea(.ers may h(‘ inserted in tandem 
at appropriate poinis in a circuil;, hut ilun’c is a limit 
to the length of circuit that can he satisfactorily 
operated with this urrangemenf., this length depending 
upon the t.yp(* of tlic facilities use<J. When longer 
circuits are reijuiretl, a four-wire arrangement is used, 
us .shown in Pig. 22. It will he; noted that in this 
arrangement the (hn-e-winding tran.sformers are not 
loijated in the same olTice Iml. may be in (dfices several 
hundred miles apart. At eacli (jf the intermediate 
.stations a vacuum-tube amplifier arranged for ampli¬ 
fication in fine dirt*ction only i.s connected to each of 
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Em. 23 I'Vm(u-Wi»«k ('ntcen* 

w ith anJ umitwi'd for laiiiowUoti Ut t,W4>- 
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Pits. 21--V,\Ct:J M-Tc»K ({lifKATKH El.KMK.N'l* 

thie line as nearly as possible at telephone frequencies. 
This balance is essential to {)roper repeater operation. 
The circuit armngement is such that part of the 
incoming energy is diverted to that part of the circuit 
containing the input coil directly associated with this 
three-winding transformer. By the action of the 


the two branches of the circuit. Two cinmits are, 
of course, required between the terminals and these 
may be either physical or phantom ciremits. 

An advantage of this arrangement is that balancing 
networks are not required at each repeater station and 
the general matter of balance and consequently good 
repeater opemtion in the circuit as a whole is greatly 
simplified. This arrangement can, therefore, be satis- 
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factorily used for long circuits where two-wire operation 
might be impracticable, and examples would be such 
circuits as New York-Pittsburgh or New York-ChicagOi 



ance component of the impedance of a No. 19 loaded 
cable circuit with all loading coils in place. The 
solid line in Fig. 27 shows the resistance component 
found in impedance measurements on the same circuit 
with one coil omitted at the thirteenth loading point 
from the end at which the tests were made. It will 
be noted that in the latter case the characteristics of 
the circuits vary greatly with frequency. It would 
therefore be very difficult as a practical proposition to 
build up a network that would balance lines in this 
condition, and such variations in the electrical charac¬ 
teristics of a circuit impair the quality of telephone 
transmission, as the currents of different frequencies 
are differently affected. The necessity for careful 
maintenance work in promptly replacing loading coils 
which may become defective or preventing other 
irregularities from creeping into the plant will therefore 
be clear. 

Transmission Regulation 
The resistance of small-gage cable conductors is 
one of the important factors that determine the trans¬ 
mission losses of a circuit. The resistance of a No. 19 
A. W. G. pair is about 88 ohms per mile so that in a long 


Fig. 24—Group 


Brfbaters at Kbading, Pa. 


Both of these types of circuits may be operated on 
No. 19 A. W. G. four-wire facilities which may be either | 
physical or phantom circuits. I 

Mg. 24 shows a group of repeaters installed in the law 
office at Reading, Pa,, and Mg. 25 shows one- of the * 
four-wire rep^ter units in somewhat greater detail. 




Pig. 26—AssBMBiiY 6 p Four-Wirb Rbpbatbr Apparatus 

^ In order that ne^prks may be used to baliice the 
lines fpr repeal^ operation, it is neceSssb:^ 

cli^cteristics of the 
imes be faMy imifo^ range of telephone 

frequend^. The solid line in Mg. 26 shows the resist-^ 


Coil IN ISHi mTIOM 

RMitlAMOC ' ' — 

UulmCMT IMUPfAMI-- - 

Fig. 26—^Linb Characteristics— A Cable CinguiT in Normal 
Condition 

circuit this factor of line resistance reaches considerable 
proportions. Now as most of the cable is aerial, the re¬ 
sistance of the conductors is of course affected by changes 
in temperature both daily and seasonal and the trans¬ 
mission losses vary accordingly. These changes in 
transmission values are of such magnitude that auto¬ 
matic transmission regulators are being provided for 
certain groups of longer circuits. All changes in the 
transmission equivalents of the circuits from whatever 
causes must be carefully watched and niecessaiy adjust¬ 
ments made or the service will be seriously affected. 

Telegraph 

In the section between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
practically all of tiie exisiting long aerial wire circuits 
are comp^osif^, that is, they are arranged for simul¬ 
taneous tel^hone and telegraph operation. The 
tele^ph circuits thus obtained are generally us^ in 
furnishing what is sometoes called ^‘leased wire” 
service. The ground return system providing either 
full dupl^ or single-line operation is used and the 
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line currents average about 76 milliatnperes. This 
grounded telegraph system cannot be used where simul¬ 
taneous telephone and telegraph service is desired bn 
loaded cable circuits of the length involved in this 
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Pig. 27—Cable Circuit with Loading Coil Missing at 
Thirteenth Loading Point prom Terminal 


cable, and as a part of the work of carrying out the 
comprehensive toll cable plans of the Bell system, a new 
telegraph system had to be developed. It was found 
preferable to use a metallic return circuit and to limit 
the line current to a value between 3 and 6 milliamperes 
in order to prevent serious interference to the tele¬ 
phone circuits due to the “flutter effect, Morse 
thump, and mutual interference between telegraph 
circuits. Morse thump results when the composite 
sets, that is, the apparatus used for separating the 
telephone and telegraph currents, do not completely 
prevent the latter from entering the telephone circuit, 
thus causing interference. The telegraph repeaters 
are located at about 100-mile intervals on the No. 19 



Pig. 28—Test Boards 


circuits and at somewhat less frequent intervals on 
No. 16 circuits. The telegraph apparatus is of course 
located in the same buildings that are used to house 
the teleph one repeaters, and on the Philadelphia- 
2. Paper by Martin and Pondiller in JouRN^ALbf A. 1. E. E., 
Pebruary, 1921. 


Pittsburgh cable telegraph repeaters will be. located 
initially at Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Bedford and 
Pittsburgh. 

Test Boards 

All of the conductors in the cables are carried into 
stations located at about 50-mile intervals and appara¬ 
tus is provided in these stations for making regular 
tests to ascertain the condition of the cable and to 
locate trouble quickly. At these offices the different 
kinds of operating apparatus are also connected to the 
cable conductors; examples of this apparatus are phan¬ 
tom repeating coils, composite sets to permit simul¬ 
taneous telephone and telegraph operation, telegraph 
repeaters, telephone repeaters and associated balanc¬ 
ing equipment, signaling apparatus, and where 
required, the switchboards necessary for making the 
telephone connnections involved in furnishing service. 



Pig. 29—Test and Repeater Station at Ligonibr, Pa. 


It is necessary that this apparatus which is installed in 
large quantities be systematically arranged and facili¬ 
ties provided for making quick changes in the circuit 
arrangement. The circuits are wired through jacks 
installed in groups in test boards for this purpose and 
to facilitate testing. One of these boards is illustrated 
in Fig. 28. This particular board is located in one of 
the larger offices. The test boards in one of the repeater 
stations such as Bedford, wduld consist of a smaller 
number of positions. A position is three feet in length. 
In Fig, 28 each position bears a number. 

Stations and Power Plants 
Telephone repeaters of either the two-wire or four- 
wire t^e are connected to the circuits at approximate 
intervals of either 50 or 100 miles, depending upon the 
type of facilities which it is economical to use in the 
different circuits and the kind of service for which a 
given circuit is intended. As mentioned above, tele¬ 
graph repeaters are installed at about 100-mile inter¬ 
vals. At some of these points, existing offices are used 
while in a number of cases it was necessary to erect 
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buildings for the sole purpose of housing the repeatOTs, 
testing apparatus and other equipment associate with 
the cable. For example, new buildings of fire-proof 
construction were erected at Shippensburg, Bedford and 
Ligonier. Fig. 29 is a view of the building at the latter 
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Fig. 30-r^CABiiE CiRCtriT Arrangments 

point and the other two buildings are similar to this 
one, the dimensions being about 50 by 80 feet. Power 
plants are installed in these buildings to furnish current 
of the proper characteristics for operating the apparatus, 
and storage batteries are provided to insime uninter¬ 
rupted service. As an indication of the size of these 
plants, the 24-volt storage batteries installed for the 
initial load, at Bedford have a capacity of 2240 ampere- 
hours and this provides about one day^s reserve. 
The capacii^ can, of coume, be increased as repeaters 
^e ddded from time to time when additional circuits 
^e needed. Storage' batteries of smaller sizes supply¬ 
ing current, at ;p6tentials of 30, 120 and .130 volts are 
^so proyided ; / 

Exampijsjs OF pihcuiT Arrangements 
Fig. 30 shows two possible methods of building up a 
PhiladelpWa-Pittsburgh terminal circuit and Fig. 31, a 
naethod of building up a New York-Pittsburgh terminal 
circuit. In all three cases these telephone circuits are 
intended to have a transmission equivalent of about 
12 miles of standard cable. Some Philadelphia-Pitte- 
burgh terminal circuits of the first type have been in 
everyday operation for several months, but it is not the 
most economical arrangement that it is possible to 
obtain for general use in providing this or similar ser- 
yice. It will be noted that No. 19 four-wire facilities 
are 'used be^een Philadelphia and Harrisb'urg and 
four-we repeaters are located at these two points. 
At Harrisburg the four-wire circuit is connected to a 
No. 16 two-wire circuit with a two-wire repeats at 
Bedford. This arrangement was used in order to 
start service through the cable with the facilities avail¬ 
able^ but it is intended later on to use the arrang'enaent 
shown m example No. 2. 

In example No. 2, No. 16 heavily loaded conductors 
are used a.nd two-wire repeaters are located at Reading, 
Shippensburg and Bigonier. The total transmission 
eqmvalent of this cireuit without repeaters is about 60 

mu^ of standard cable so that in order to obtain a net 
equivalent of 12 ^les for the circuit i^ch of the three 
repeaters inust give a transmission gain of nearly 13 


miles of standard cable. This circuit could not of 
course be used for telephone purposes without repeaters. 

The third exmnple shows how it is expected to operate 
New York-Pittsburgh circuits intended for business 
between these two terminals. Four-wire No. 19 loaded 
cable facilities are used with four-wire telephone re¬ 
peaters located at New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Bedford and Pittsburgh. 

Even with conductors of only two gages in the cable, 
it is clear that many different combinations of facilities 
can be built up into telephone circuits and an endeavor 
is always made to use the most economical arrange¬ 
ment that will furnish the service required over each 
circuit group. The examples described above are of 
circuits used for business between the terminals 
indicated and if these circuits were to be connected to 
others extending to points considerable distances 
beyond these terminals different arrangements would 
be required. The cable conductors used in building 
up these telephone circuits can be composited and 
telegraph circuits are thus provided for simultaneous 
operation with the telephone circuits. 

Conclusion 

In the above discussion, an effort has been made to 
furnish some descriptive information regarding a 
complete cable system recently completed and now in 
successful operation between Philadelphia and Pitts¬ 
burgh and designed for long-distance telephone and 
tele^aph service. In one sense this discussion may 
be considered a report of the present status of the toll 
cable plant intended to connect Atlantic Seaboard 
cities with Chicago and other cities, and extensions 
are now under constriiction. However, most of the 
general methods which it is planned to use in these 
extensions ^^e not es^ected to differ greatly from those 
described;’‘ 

^ This cable system utilizes many new developtnents 
in the co mmun ication art and .spmo of th^e, . which 
have been briefly touched on here on account of their 
important application, have been described in niote 
detail in previous papers. It is expected that mbre 
information regarding other specific developments 
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which have contributed in an important way to the 
successful carrying out of this project or which may be 
utilized later on wifi be furnished in future papers. 

An important' feature of this cable project is the 
fact that while many new developments and practises 
are utilized; the design of the system as a whole is such 
as to fit in economically with existing wire and cable sys¬ 
tems and proposed extensions. 
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Review of the Subject,—Before it ia poaaible to put a group 
of motors into service, it is necessary to provide means for generating 
and transmitting the energy which probably will be required to 
operate them. To select the proper and economical capacity of 
such generating and transmuting equipment, requires that some 
reasonably correct estimate be made of the probable amount and 
probable timS distribution of the combined load due to the motors 
when in service. 

When the motors all operate in a definite sequence on a definite 
time schedule the problem is simple. But, in the great majority 
of cases, such as tool, hoist, elevator or traction drive, the motors 
comprising the group do not in general operate in any such con¬ 
nected sequence. They operate more or less at random. 

It is usual to estimate the probable load under such conditions 
of random, or approxitnately random, operation by guess work 
controlled only by experience and by comparison, with load records 
obtained from similar installations already in operation. In 
general this method of estimating from records is not satisfactory. 

In the first place such records, if sufficient for the purpose, are 
expensive to obtain and are not always available. In the second 
place, they are generally records of effects and not of causes. 
Whereas, as is shown in the paper, if the causes are known, the 
effects can be foretold with surprising accuracy. If certain average 
duty cycle characteristics of the motor application are known, as 
they must be known to make an intelligent selection of the motors 
for the required duty, then,'by a simple application of the formulas 
of probabilities, it is possible to determine the characteristics of- 
the energy input to any group of such motors. 

No very great refinement in determining the average duty cycle 
for the individual motors in the group is required, for, if the number 
of motors or the number of observations of actual duty cycles be 
reasonably large, the average deviation from the mean wUl be small. 

It is found that the method proposed gives calculated results 
that check quite closely with measured results. Not only can the 
average input, and from this the probable power consumption in 
kilowaU-hours be determined, but also the' r. m. s. or heat 
generating value of the load as well as the probable amount and 
frequency of the peaks.. Furthermore, data may be obtained for 
plotting in advance the most probable time distribution of load 
similar to a graphic instrument record. 

The whole method is based on a determination of the average 
value of the operating factor for the group of motors 
under consideration. The operating factor is the ratio of the 
average time any motor is running to the av&rage duty cycle period. 
The operating factor may be averaged over any group of motors or, its 
average value may be determined from a graphic instrument record, 
such as obtained ftom a graphic waitmsier orammster. Thevalus of 
the Overage qpefatihg factor is a better measure of the vdriatiqns 
of load or input to a group of motors than either demand factor or 
diversity factor. In fact, it is shown, that the value of the demand 
factor is generally meaningless and misleadirtg. . 

The value of tlie operating factor seems to lie wUhin fairly 
narrow limits over numerous cases of the same kind of motor 
appUedtion: The demand factor’does hoi possess' this character. 

Having thus established a-method of rating the cuhrentr.carrying 
and protective devices: handling the ihpiU to a group of -^motora, it is 
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necessary to establish a method of similarly rating conductors and 
protective devices handling' the input to individual motors in the 
group. In other words, it is necessary to determine the heating 
value of any given intermittent duty cycle in terms of a continuous 
duty having equal heating value. The ratio between these two 
duties is found as a ratio of duty cycle factors expressed in terms of 
the operating factor for the individual duty cycle. In the con¬ 
tinuous duty the operating factor is unity, and the duty, qyde factor 
ia also unity. 

Since current-carrying devices are generally temperature rated 
in terms of continuous duty, it becomes possible to re-rate all such 
devices for other than continuous duty by operations performed on 
the duty cycle factors for the non-continuous or intermittent duty 
cycles. In this way various time ratings may be established for 
conductors, fuses, motors, generators, etc. 

The resulting calculated time ratings for conductors prove to be 
very nearly the same as ratings established for the same times by 
actual teats. 

The resulting calculated time ratings for fuses indicate how very 
narrow is the poaaible field for fuses as protective devices where 
continuous heavy overloads are not to be passed vyithout rupture. 
In general it is impossible to use one set of fuses to protect a motor 
against more than 25 per cent continuous overload unless the start¬ 
ing peak is almost negligible. The result ia quite in accord with 
general observation and test. It is shown that the underwriter's 
method of selecting fuses generally introduces a hazard rather than 
a safeguard. 

•NEW TERMS. Two new terms have been introduced, the 
operating factor and the duty cycle factor. The operating 
factor not only determines the ratio of average load to total loired load, 
but also determines the ratio of r. m. s. load to the average load, as well 
as the amouni, duration and frequency of peaks. In a sense, it is 
also a measure of operating efficiency. 

The. duty cycle factor is merely a means of approximating the 
r. m. s. value of the duty cycle without resorting to the planimeter 
or to tedious graphical methods. 

TABULATED DATA. Tables of values of the various factors 
entering into the probability formulas used are presented in an 
appendix, as well as tables for the computation of duty cycle factors. 

NEW MATTER. It is believed that this paper presents for 
the first time an application of the theory of probabilities to the 
starting and stopping of motors. The theory of probabilities, or of 
staiistics, has many possible applications in engineering which, of 
necessity, deals largely with ataiisticcil averages. The use of the 
theory in engineering has been strangely neglected. 
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Preliminary Note 

A ssuming a ^oup of-motors whose individual 
duty cycles are known, operating at random or 
nearly so, it is necessary to determine the result¬ 
ant combined duty cycle in order to select the most 
suitable capacity of the conductors feeding the group, 
as well as the rating and type of the generating appara¬ 
tus supplying the required energy, and of the protective 
apparatus. The average value and r, m. s. value of 
the resultant duty cycle are required, as well as the 



r- - -If—=——ij 

■ (Duty Cycle period.)-J 

TIME 

Fig. 1—Individual Duty Cycle 

First Approximation. 

maximum peaks, their duration and probable fre¬ 
quency of occurrence, together with some knowledge 
of the probable time distribution of the input. With 
such information available, even if it be only reasonably 
ap^oximate, some intelligent selection of generating, 
distebutuig and protective equipment is possible. 
If the heat absorption and heat radiation constants of 
the cmrent-c^ng parts of the equipment are known, 
men the desirable rating of such parts on a basis of 
temperature rise may also be determined. Without 
such information the selection of equipment is largely a 
matter of guess work, more or less intelligent, depend- 
expenence and available records. 

A/^le the method proposed is worked out in detail 
for the^case of a group of similar motors, all operating 
^ Mdom on the same duty cycle, it is obvious that^ 

complications, it 

can be applied to groups of dissimilar motom operating 


input during the starting time is h. The average 
starting peak input above i is J = 7s - i. 

If, in the resultant duty cycle of the group, the 
maxinaum value reached by the resultant peaks is of 
more importance than their duration, the value of 
7s is ^ be changed to 7m, the maximum peak input; 
in which case 7p = 7m - i. As a first approximation, 
the duration of 7m is then taken at Ts^ so that the area 
A between 7m and i is equal to the area B enclosed 
by the actual curve of peak input and i. Then in 
both cases, the product of input and time is the same. 
But, if the actual maximum input is of short duration, 
the resultant maximum peaks for the group found in 
this way will be too steep and of too long a duration. 

For many cases, such as that shown in Fig. 2, this 
first approximation will be sufficient. This is an 
osciUograph of input to a direct-drive, 1 to 1 roping, 
traction-type elevator hoisting engine on resistance 
^eed control. The error here introduced by consider¬ 
ing the starting input to be constant and equal to the 

Am A+C-Area entire starting peak *6 4^ D. 


m... _ 


Fig. 2—Oscillogram 

^ to I roping, traction-type elevator. 

at Mdom on different duty cycles, such as motors 
dnvmg diversified machine, tools. The method 
given, applies without change to traction systems.' 

The Individual Duty Cycle 

^ represents the average time 
^ ™ Mvidual motors 

^ average tune per cycle or between 

‘time during the cycle when 
the motor is running is 7* T’La atr j. • ■ 
period is T. o . average starting 


Fig. 3—-Individual Duty Cycle 
Second Approximation. 

maximum input over a reduced starting period is 
negh^ble. But in cases like that shown in Fig. 3, a 

required. In this case 
tte sterting below I is averaged as /, over the 
time Ts Md the startmg peak 7« above I is drawn of 
duration, that the area A enclosed is equal to 

ar^ IS then the same as the actual peak area above i. 
minW^f^ judgment will be required in deter- 

®PP’^?™»tion to be used. But without 
^ approximation the calculation of theresult- 

^t duty cycle becomes too cumbereome for practical 

Another approximation has been introduced in 
coMdenng the duty cycle used to be the average duty 

Xsitn"- " -lividS sSS: 

motore are operating on 
the calculations 

ffl^ust be (^ed out for each sub-group separatelv and 

<£So^rf the^^ diflerrace may be in the time- 

d^ti^rf tlAnt!?*’" 1 ay®'®- “ the 

uuranon of the duty cycle, or in both. 

sub-divL“n*So"^^^rf moto??*^®“ a second 
calculation made for each such sub-group. 
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When the motors in the group number 20 or more in 
general no such sub-divisions of average duty cycles 
or capaciti^ are necessary, unless a few relatively 
large motors may introduce a periodic large increase 
in the resultant input. In such special cases the 
particular motors must be treated as a sub-group. 

In special cases it may b§ advisable to introduce 
approximations other than those above indicated. 
Again, if the starting peaks are not material or are 
relatively short, and particularly where, in such cases, 
the number of motors is large, it may be sufficient to 
average the entire input during the duty cycle, includ¬ 
ing the peak, and to omit from consideration the peals 
above this average. If the peaks are of moment then 
at least two calculations are necessary, one for the 
average running input, i, and, depending on the order 
of approximation introduced, one or more for the 
peaks. The resultant duty cycles, one obtained by 
each such calculation, are then to be combined to 
obtain the over-all duty cycle. But in each case the 
method 5f . calculation is the same, and, as will be seen 
from the case worked out below, is quite simple. 



Method op Calculation 

The method proposed is precisely the same as that 
used in determining the probable frequency of occur¬ 
rence of any number of points in any number of throws 
of a given number of dice. As is well-known, this 
method very closely approximates to actual experience 
when the number of throws or trials is sufficiently 
large. 

Let there be N motors in the group (or sub-group),. 
the average duty cycle for which (Fig. 1) has the ap¬ 
proximate values T, T,, i, lu, and let the duration of 
Jm be TsK Then, on the average, each motor is running 
a fraction of the time given as a decimal by 

Tr/T = p ( 1 ) 

This is also the average decimal of the total period 
considered, P, say 15 minutes or one hour as the case 
may be, during which any one motor in the group is 
funning. If T and P be given in seconds, then P/T 
is the average number of duty cycles performed by each 
motor in the group in the time P. Since there are 
iV motors in the group the total number of starts or 
runsmadeis 


P/T XN = R (2) 

The number R corresponds to the number of trials 
or throws of the dice in the analogous dice problem. 

Since, on the average, each motor is running a part 
of the time P denoted by p, the probability that any 
one particular motor is running at any particular time 
is p. But there are N motors in the group. So the 
relative frequency in the total number of trials or 
observations, R, that any one motor is running is 
NpxR. 

Since, on the average, each motor is running a part 
of the time P denoted by p, the probability that any 
motor is running at any particular time is p. The 
probability that it is standing still at any particular 
time is.(l — p). 

The probability that any particular two motors are 
running simultaneously at any particular time is p^. 
Similarly the probability that any particular set of 
r motors are running simultaneously at any particular 
time is p^. Since there are N motors in the group, the 
probability that they are all running simultaneously 
at any particular time is p^. 

The probability that any particular set of r motors 
are standing still simultaneously is (1 — p)^ The 
probability that all of the N motors are standing still 
simultaneously is (1 - p)"^. 

The probability that any particular set of r motors 
are running simultaneously, while the remaining (N—r) 
motors are standing still simultaneously is p^ (1 — p)”*’’ 
But there are ^Cr combinations of motors in 
the group taken either r or {N — r) at a time, so the 
relative frequency with which the input due to r 
motors running simultaneously will occur, is 

Pr = *^a.p\(l-p)”-’-* (3) 

It is not difficult to compute and tabulate, or chart, 
values of (3) over a useful range of iV, r and p. 

In general if { (1 ~ p) -f p be expanded as a 
binominal thus: { (1 - p) -1- p = (1 - p)"* -H Np (1 

- p)”-' + p2 (1 - pr^ + . . . + / (1 

— p)**'*’ + . . . p”, (4) 

the first term is the probability that all the N motors 
are standing still; the second term is the probability 
that one motor is running and {N — 1) motors are 
standing still simultaneously; the third term is the 
probability that two motors are running simultaneously 
and (N — 2) motors are standing still simultaneously ; 

. ... . .; the last term is the 

probability that all the N motors are running simul¬ 
taneously. The sum of the terms in (4) is 1.0. 

All of this is quite obvious, of course, to those who 
are familiar with the elemente of the Theory of Prob¬ 
abilities. 

Having determined the values of the terms in (4) as 

*(^Cr - NiN-l)iN-2). . . . (AT-r+l) \ 

\ r (r — 1) (r--2) . . . , 1 / 
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•Po, Pi, Pi, . . . , Pr, . . . Pn, they may be taken 
respectively as the probability that the input to the 
group at any time may be that due to no motors 
running or zero input, that due to one motor running, 
that due to two motors running simultaneously, 
. . . ., that due to r motors running simultaneously, 
.... , that due to all the motors running simul¬ 
taneously. 

To determine the probable time distribution of the 
resultant input proceed as follows: 

There are R chances in the period P that the input 
will change (see (2) above). Of these chances the 
input will be probably that due to no motors running 
(zero load), Po X iB times; the input will be probably 
that due to one motor running Pi X P times; the 
input will be probably that due to two motors running 
simultaneously P^XR times; . . . . ; and the 
input will be probably that due to all the N motors 
running simultaneously Pn X R times. 

Then, if P = 1*0 hour, chances are that Po X R 
= Pa times per hour the input will reach zero; the 
chances are that Pi X R = Pi times per hour the input 
will be that due to one motor running; the chances are 
that Pi X R — Fi times per hour the input will be 
that due to two motors running simultaneously; 

. . . . ; and the chances are that Pn X P = Pn 
times per hour the input will be that due to all the N 
motors running simultaneously. These results may 
be changed into time , distribution by considering that 
n times per hour equals every 8600/% seconds. 

Such calculations having been carried out for the 
running current, similar calculations.are to be made, for 
the starting peaks, repeated twice if two approxima¬ 
tions have been introduced as e^lained. above (see 
Individual Duty Cycle). 

In the case of the starting peaks 

Ts/T = p,, and T^^/T = (5) 

giving the values of p for the two approximations both 
of which are different from the value of p found for 
the running current. The corresponding values of 
yrP: (1- and ^Cr - p/)^-'' will be 

different from each other and different from the values 
of p** (1 — p)”’'' found for the running input. In 
this case, the input per motor is lu - i = Ij, if only 
one approximation is used (see Fig. 1). If two approxi¬ 
mations are necessary the two values are /s-i for 
the first approximation, and 7 'k - Is for the second 
(see Fig. 3). 

Average Input 

■The average input over the time P is found as fol¬ 
lows;^ two calculations are necessary, one for the run¬ 
ning input and one for the starting input. 

First as to the running input; 

Of the totd time P, zero input exists for the time 
Po X P; the input due to one motor running exists for • 
the time Pi X P; the input due to two motors running 
simultaneously exists for the time Pa, X P; . ... ; 
and the input due to all N. motors running simultane¬ 


ously exists for the time Pn X P. Each of these results 
is to be multiplied by their respective values of input 
0, i, 2i, . . . . , N i, and the sum of the products 
taken. This sum, divided by P, is the average input. 
Itis 

(Po X P X 0) -f (Pi X P X i) + (Pa X P X 20 

+ . . . -tiPf^XPXNi) _ 

P 

= i(P 1 “h 2 Pa + . . . -|- N Pn) (6) 

Similar calculations, using 4 instead of i in (6), must 
be carried out for the average starting input which is to 
be added to the average running input to get the total 
average input. 

Simplified Method op Determining the Average 
• Input 

It p T X R OT Tr X R is greater than P, so that on 
the average at least one motor is always running, the 
average running input A, may be determined by 

• A, =^iNp (6a) 

If ps P x R or Ts X Ris greater than P so that on 
the average at least one motor is always starting, the 
average starting input, As, may be determined by 

As = If N ps (6b) 

For, if at least one motor is running (or starting) and 
each motor on the average runs (or starts) during that 
part of the time measured by p then on the average, 
Np motors are running (or N ps motors are starting). 
Otherwise, in time, either all the motors would be 
running (or starting) simultaneously, or all the motors 
would be standing still simultaneously (or no motor 
would be starting). Since on the average at least one 
motor is running (or starting) the latter cannot be 
true. 

When the motors all peifform one average duty cycle, 
the determination of A, or As by (6a) and (6b) 
respectively is simple. But when the duty cycles 
vary widely so that the ratings of the motors vary 
widely, these formulas, like (6), must be applied sepa¬ 
rately to each group of motors for which an average 
duty cycle may be taken. (See Average Duty Cycle 
above). 

From the average input thus determined, the approxi¬ 
mate power consumption in kilowatt-hours during the 
period P may be found; determinations of this kind 
have proved to be ^thin 10 per cent of the actual 
yearly power consumption of groups of motors in 
service. 

Root-Mean-Square-Input 

As in finding the average input, separate calculations 
for the r. m. s. running input, and for the r. m. s. 
starting input are necessary. 

The valu^ . of Pp X P, Pi x'P, . . . . , and 
Pn X P are determined as above. Then each value 
is multipHed by the sgitare of its respective input. The 
sum of these products divided by P is the mean-square 
input, aiid the square root of this is the root-mean- 
squareinput, itis 
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(Po X P XOj + (PiXPX i") + (P2XPX44*) 
+ . . . + (Pn XP XNH^) 

P 


V* 


of no material moiheht. These curves are determined 
for P = 1.0 and i = 1. 

Method op Plotting Time Distribution op.Input 


= «(Pi+4P2 + 9P3 + . . .+iV 2PN)V' (7) 

Similar calculations using Ip instead of i in {!), must 
be carried out for the r. m. s. value of the starting 
input, and added to the r. m. s. running input to get the 
total r. m.s. input. - 

Of course ah error is introduced by treating a dis¬ 
tributed series of equal load values as if the heating due to 
the distributed series were the same as a continuous load 
of the same amount, but lasting a single interval equal 
to the sum of the separate intervals. This error is not 
material for values Of R equal to or greater than 1000. 
If R is much less than 1000 then it may be advisable to 
plot the actual load curve and determine temperature 
rise from the actual resultant duty cycle thus obtained. 

The method assumes that the heating value of the 
distributed load as shown by curve T in' Fig. 6* is the 
same as the heating value of the curve H shovm in this 
same figure. Curve H is obtained* by assembling 
together in one interval, as ejq)re^ed by (6), all the 
separate inpiit intervals that fS,ll within a given range 
of input for both running and starting. Thus all the 
separate intervals during which the input lies between 
200 and 300 in the curve T have been assembled as a 
single interval in the curve H. The actual r. m. s. 
value of both curves is the same, but due to the heat 
absorption and radiation characteristics of the current- 
carrying devices or equipment, in general the momen¬ 
tary temperature rise will be different for the assumed 
duty cycle 2? and the actual duty cycle T. Generally 
this difference will be in favor of the actual duty cycle. 
For instance, a fuse that would blow if subjected to the 
duty cycle H, would not blow if subjected to the duty 
cycle T, A fuse subjected successfully to a current of 
600 amperes for a second or two at comparatively long 
intervals woiild blow if subjected to this same Current 
for 7.2 seconds cpntinuously: 

The curve H may be considered as the characteristic 
frequency curve of input distribution in the particular 
case for which it has been determined. If curve-draw¬ 
ing instrument charts, giving time distribution of input 
to any group of motors, is available; the 2? curve may be 
determined graphically from the observed input dis¬ 
tribution, exactly as it is determined above from the 
calculated input di^ribution. 

For various values of N and p taMng i as 1.0, charac¬ 
teristic H curves may be computed and graphed for 
comparison with H curves determined by observation. 
A selection of the appropriate standard H curve for any 
observed value of 2V determines the approriinate 
over-all value of p for the group of motors under obser¬ 
vation.’ 

Such standard group duty cycles for N ^ 5 and 
various values of p are shown in Fig. 8a. These 
curv^ assume ps = 0, or that the starting peaks are 


The various possible probable' values of input as 
calculated above, namely, that due to one motor run¬ 
ning, that due to two motors running simultaneously^ 

. . . .. , and that due to N motors running simxd- 
taneously, may then be spotted on a oross-section sheet 
taking one border as time and the Other as input. 
These points establish the probable beginning of each 
change in input. The input remains constant till 
the next change occurs. 

This,square topped input curve may then be con¬ 
verted into a curve mor^ resembling an actual curve¬ 
drawing instrument record by plotting the resultant 
input values at equal time intervals, say every two 
seconds, or five seconds, and by drawing straight lines 
between these points. If there are two groups or more 
for which the same calculations have been made, then 
the resultant input, curves should be drawn on the 
same sheet for each group and their separate values at 
equal time intervals added to' obtain points on the total 
curve. 

A similar, and separate curve is then to be plotted for 
the peak input; and added to the running curVe. 

Such curves, plotted from computed probable values 
of input, may be compared properly with actual curve¬ 
drawing instrument records of input only with the under¬ 
standing in mind that the computed value of the input 
at any time during the resultant cycle is the most 
probable value at that time. It should be compared 
only with the average of the values of the actual input 
at the same or corresponding intervals. In other 
words, the form of the computed curve of time distribu¬ 
tion of input is the most probable form of the actual 
record curve. 

Frequency op Combined Running and Starting 
Inputs 

Having determined, as explained above, the probable 
frequencies Po, Pi, P%, . . . . etc. for both running 
and starting inputs, the frequency with which any 
combination of running and starting inputs will prob¬ 
ably occur can be determined by multiplying together. 
their separate frequencies. Thus, to detenine the 
probable frequency with which the input due to r 
motors running simultaneously, and ithe input due to q 
motors starting simultaneously will occur at the same 
time, the value of Pr for the rimning input, and the 
value of P g for the starting input are to be multiplied 
to get Pffr. This may then be converted into terms of 
'*times per hour.” 

Applications 

The method outlined has been applied to actual 
installations of motors where the calculated results 
couild be checked by comparison with records from 
curve-drawing and integrating instruments. The coni- ’ 
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puted values always compare very favorably with the 
actual operating averages. In this, there is nothing 
strange, for the method of probabilities always leads 
to results that closely correspond to experience, and 
experience consists of just such statistical averages. 

Example. Consider the case for which iV = 6, 
r = 20 sec., Tr — 10 sec., P = 3600 sec., i = 100, 
and, to the first approximation, let In. = 200, for 
Ts^ == 5 sec. Then p = 10/20 = 0.6; ps = 5/20 
= 0.25; R = 3600/20 X 6 = 1080. 

The first step in the calculation is to determine 
values of ^Cr p" (1 - = P, for p =0.5. They are 

1. Po = (1 - p)^. =0.5« = 0.016625 = 0.0166nearly 

Pi = X 0.6 X 0.55 = 0.093750 = 0.0938 « 

Pi = X 0.5® X 0.5^ = 0.234376 = 0.2344 « 

Ps = ®C3 X 0.5® X 0.5® = 0.312600 = 0.3125 « 

P 4 = «C4 X 0.5" X 0.5® = 0.234375 = 0.2344 " 

Ps = ®C6 X 0.5® X 0.5 = 0.093750 = 0.0938 « 

P6 = «C6X0.5« = 0.015625 = 0.0166 « 

1.000000 

These values of Po, Pi, Pj, etc. have been plotted in 
Fig. 4. It will be seen that because p = 0.5 = (1 ~ p) 
the resulting curve is symmetrical with respect to the 
maximum value of P 3 . The most probable running 



Pig. 4—Prequbnct Curves for Six Motors 
P -0.6, p, -0.26 

ib^put is that due to three motors running simul¬ 
taneously. In this case it is also the average input. 

The next step is to determine values of Pr X R 
« Pr. They are 

2. Po = 0.0156 X 1080 = 16.85 times 
Pi = 0.0938 X 1080 = 101.30 « 

P 2 =; 0.2344 X 1080 = 253.05 « 

Pa - 0.3126 X 1080 = 337 50 “ 

P 4 = 0.2344 X 1080 = 253 05 « ' 

Pe = 0.0938 X1080 = 101 30 « 

Pa = 6.0166 X 1080 = 16.85 « 

How the trials, P = 1080 occur in 3600 seconds or 
1 houry so from (2);^ ^ 


3. 16.85 times per hour is equivalent to every 213.6 sec. 
101.30 “ “ « “ « « « 35.6 “ 

253.05 “ " “ " “ " “ 14.2 “ 

337.50 “ “ “ “ “ " “ 10.7 “ 

253.05 “ “ “ “ " “ " 14.2 «' 

101.30 “ " “ “ « " " 35.5 « 

16.85 " “ “ “ « « " 213.6 “ 

Therefore the running input will probably reach 
that due to no motors running or zero input, every 
213.6 sec.; it will probably reach that due to one motor 
running, or 100 amperes every 35.5 sec.; it will probably 
reach that due to two motors running simultaneously, 
or 200 amperes every 14.2 sec.; . . . . ; it will 
probably reach that due to all six motors running 
simultaneously, or 600 amperes every 213.6 sec. 

It is to be noted that zero input and that due to all 
the six motors running simultaneously occur with the 
same frequency. This is also true of the input due to 
two motors running simultaneously, and the input due 
to four motors running simultaneously. In such cases 
either one or the other input is equally likely to occur. 

The average running input by (6) is 
100 (0.0938 + 2 x 0.2344 + 3 x 0.3125 +. . . 

+ 6 x 0.0156) = 300 amperes. 
Note that by (6a), Ar = 100 X 3 = 300. 

The root-mean-square running input, by (7), is 
100 (0.0938 + 4 X 0.2344 + 9 X 0.3125 + . . . 

+ 36 X 0.0156)V^ = 324 amperes. 
Similar calculations must now be made for the start¬ 
ing peak input. Here >s = 0.25, so the values of 
”Cr ps^ (1 — ps)^'’’ are 

4. Po = (1 - psY = 0.75® = 0.1780 

Pi = ®C'i X 0.25 X 0.75® = 0.3564 
P 2 = ®C '2 X 0.25® X 0.75< = 0.2966 
Pi = 'Co X 0.25® X 0.75® = 0.1234 
Pi = ®C4 X 0.254 X 0.75® = 0.0308 
Pe = ®C6 X 0.25® X 0.75 = 0.00411 
Pe ='Co X 0..25® = 0.002286 

These results have also been plotted in Fig. 4. The 
resulting curve is unsymmetrical (skew) with respect 
to the naost probable value. Pi. The most probable 
starting input is that due to one motor starting. 

The next step is, as before for the running inputs, 
2* Po — 0.1780 X 1080 = 192.24 times 
Pi = 0.3664 X 1080 = 384.91 « 

P2 = 0.2966 X 1080 = 320.33 « 

P3 = 0.1234 X 1080 = 133.27 « 

Fi = 0.0308 X 1080 = 33.26 

Ps = 0.00411 X 1080 = 4.44 

Pe = 0.00229 X 1080 = 1.67 « 

Then, 

3. 192.24 times per hour is equivalent to every 18.7 sec.. 
384.91,. “ “ “ « « « 

32Q.33 “ “ . ® « « « 112 “ 

133.27 “ “ “ “ “ « « 23 1 “ 

- 33.26 “ “ « « 108 2 ** 

4.44 “ “ “ “ ^ “ « 312 0 “ 

. 1.67; « “ “ “ “ 2300.0 “ 
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Therefore the starting input will probably reach zero, 
every 18.7 sec.; it will probably reach that due to one 
motor starting every 9.4 sec.; it will probably reach 
that due to two motors starting simultaneously every 

11.2 sec.;.; it will probably reach that due to 

all six motors starting simultaneously every 2300 
seconds. 

The average starting input, by ( 6 ) is 

100 (0.356 + 2 X 0.297 + 3 X 0.123 + . . . . 

+ 6 x 0.0023) = 148 amperes 

Note that by ( 6 b), Ar = 100 X 1.5 = 150. 

This is to be added to the average running input of 
300 amperes to get the total average. It is 448 amperes. 

The root-mean-square starting input, by ( 7 ), is 

100 (0.356 + 4 X 0.297 + 9 X 0.123 + . . . . 

+ 36 X 0 . 0023)^''2 _ 183 amperes, 
which is to be added to the r. m. s. running input of 
324 amperes to get the total r. m. s. It is 507 amperes. 

The kilowatt-hours consumed by the motors in any 
period during which these conditions hold can be deter¬ 
mined from the total average input. It will be found 
to check very closely with the power consumption of 
the actual motors in actual service as measured by a 
watt-hour meter. The conductors feeding the group 
should be selected on the basis of the total r. m. s. 
input. The average drop in these conductors will be a 
function of the total average input. 

The periodicity of peaks for this case may be worked 
out as follows: 

The heaviest possible running input of 600 amperes 
due to si(x motors running simultaneously occmrs every 
213.6 seconds, the corresponding value of Pe is 0.0156. 
Starting peaks may be added to this. Four motors 
start simultaneously every 108.2 sec. The correspond¬ 
ing value of P 4 is 0.0308. The probability that both 
will occur together is the product 0.0156 X 0.0308 
= 0.0048. This has a probable frequency of 0.0048 
X 1080 = 5.18 times per hour, or every 695 seconds; 
which is equivalent to once every 11.6 minutes. Its 
duration will be less than Ts^ = 5 sec. 

For six motors running and five motors starting 
simultaneously, the probable frequency is 0.0156 
X 0.0041 = 0.000064. This is equivalent to 0.069 
times per hour, or once eveiy 62174 sec.; which is 
equivalent to once every 14 hours and 30 minutes.. 
The corresponding input is 1100amperes. Itisprobable 
t^t for most purposes this peak can be neglected. 

The time distribution of input for this case is shown 
in Fig. 5. The curve R is the running input. The 
curve S is the starting input. The curve T is the total 
input. Greater peaks will appear if the curve is ex¬ 
tended, due to the combination of running and starting 
peaks, 

The method of plotting may be illustrated by the 
curve R. Referring to column S in the calculations 
for running input* it is found that zero input occurs 
every 213.6 sec. and that the input due to one motor 
running or 100 amperes occurs every ^5.6 sec. The 


corresponding points 6, 6, 6, . . . are plotted. Then 
the load of 200 amperes due to two motore running 
simultaneously is plotted every 14.2 sec. ... 
Since the input every 35.5 sec. is equally likely 
to be either 100 or 300 amperes, the two-values have 



Fia. 5—Time Distribution op Input 
AT =» 6, r - 20 sec., Ty ■» 10 sec., T, - 6 sec, 
p -0.5, p, -0.26, i -100, - 100. 

Curve T plotted in 6-sec. intervals. 

been plotted alternately. The same is true of the 
input every 14.2 sec. which is equally likely to^be 
either 200 amperes or 400 amperes. - 
As explained above (Method of Plotting Time 
Distribution of Load), the square topped curve R is 
drawn through these points. 

^ The starting input curve S is plotted and drawn in a 
similar manner. 

Then, at every 6.0-sec. interval ordinates have been 
drawn and the sum of the input values given by the 
intercepts of these ordinates with the R and S curves, 
laid off as the corresponding ordinates of the curve T. 
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Pig. 6—Constant-Current Duty Cycle 

Demand Factor 

From the above discussion it will be seen that unless 
a statement of so called ^‘demand factor" is coupled 
with a statement of frequency and duration, it means 
nothing and is more likely to be misleading than helpful. 

In the above case, if the motors are rated for tempera¬ 
ture rise, as they should be, by the r. m. s. input per 
motor, their rated input will be 84.6. If they are rated 
by the average input per motor their rated input will be 
74.6, nearly 10 less, and equivalent to a continuous 
overload of over 13 per cent, involving an increase in 
temperature of about 23 per cent. 

Commonly they will be rated by guess work and will 
be about tvdce too big for their work, involving in¬ 
creased annual charges and reduced efficiency.' 

If the motors are rated at 84.5, their united input 
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is 507. A demand equal to 507 will probably occur at 
least every 15 minutes, for which the demand factor 
is 1.0. But the duration of this demand will be only 
a few seconds at-most^ 

If the motors are rated by guess work this demand 
factor may drop to about 0.5 which is not an uncommon 
value to find with values of p approximating 0.5. A 
low demand factor should mean a low value of p, not an 
excessive motor installation. 

The probable maximum demand over any period of 
time, say 15 minutes, may be determined from the 
curve of time distribution of mput. A mere statement 
of such demand, unless coupled with a statement of 
frequency, does not determine the character of the 
input, and is not a logical basis for the determination of 
rates. 

Temperature Rating 

Consider the individual duty cycle shown in Fig. 6. 
The input i is constant for the time Tr — pT. The 



Fig. 7—Variable-Cuhbbnt Dtjtt Ctcle 


greater than Pj, while p T is less than Pt, then a new 
value of p must be found. It is Pt = p T/Pu Then, 
for equal heat generation, the basis for rating is irlin 
— where iet is the equivalent constant cur¬ 

rent for the time P*. If p T is longer than P* then it 
is the same as the equivalent constant current. This 
would be the case for the distribution curve T in Fig. 
5. Here the duty cycle period is taken at 15 min. 
But the input does not reach zero, so the r. ml s. 
value of input is the required equivalent constant- 
current rating. Otherwise than as pointed out above, 
the value of T does not enter into the formulas. It 
does not matter whether p T be 5 seconds, 10 minutes or 
longer, provided T does not exceed Pi: 

When, as in nearly all actual duty cycles, the start¬ 
ing peak is too pronounced to permit figuring it in as a 
slight increase in i during the time p T, the heat liber¬ 
ated by the peak must be computed separately. If 
the r. m. s. of the peak, in addition to the average 
running current 4, is I prior the time p, T, where, as 
above; p, = Tt/T^ then the equivalent constant 
current for the time T is 7, = p,^ Ipr. The total 
equivalent constant current is then let = ie + 7. 
= pi/ 2 _j. /2 (or if necessary, 4 may be used 

instead of i ). ■ The value of Ipr may be given in terms 
of i (or 4) as 7pr = c 4 Then7«t = i {p^ '^ + cpe^i^). 
It is proposed to call the term (pic p,i/s) the 
'Muty cycle factor,” and write it d. That is let * i d, 
or i — let/d. By taking let to be the rated constant 


eqmyaient average input for the time T is The heat 

liberated by the current % for the time p T is 
Hi, — CWi^ p T, where C is a constmt and W the 
resistance of tbe circuit. Similarly, the heat liberated 
by the current 4 flowing for the. time T is 
— CWie? T. The ratio of these is 


But 4 = p4 Therefore Hi/Ha = 1/p. 

Obviously more heat is hberated by the current i 
flowing for the time p T than is liberated by the equiva¬ 
lent average current 4 flowing for the longer time T. 
The smaller is p the greater is this difference. 

Assume that , it is desired to dei^ormine the value of 
the current flowing for the time T that will liberate 
the sajne amount of heat as the current i flowing for the 
time p T, Let • this desired current be 4. . Then 
i^ P T = 4® T, .or i^/i^-i/p. Therefore 44 = (1/p)^ 
;I4 us in Fig. 7, the current 4* is . not reasonably con¬ 
stant during the time pT; find its r.m.s. value 4. 
Then4/^, ?= (l/p)i/2. ^ . 

This is the b^iS j,on which conductor temperature 
rating may be established, . * > 

If the curreut 4 flou^, inv indefinitely, the conductor 
will r^h. paa^um temperature in, the time Pt 
depending on ; its-radiation const^ in any 
case, cwductora:^ fuses, the value.of T should ^be 


current given in the M. E. C. Table I in Rule 18-b, then, 
by giving various values to d the appropriate rating 
of all such conductors can be determined for the cor¬ 
responding duty cycles for which the actual running 
current is i, and the duty cycle factor is d. 

It is assumed that in no case does T exceed Pt, or 
l^e time required to bring any conductor to its maxi¬ 
mum allowable temperature with-rated constant cur¬ 
rent fiowing. If T is longer than Pt, new values of 
p and p, must be found. If Tr is longer than Pt, then 
for 4 is the equivalent running current, but a new 
value Pet must be found for p.. The duty cycle factor 
then becomes d = (1 ^ c p.t'^'*). 

^ We may then write down such conductor ratings, 
giving quite arbitrary values to d. The following table 
gives the corresponding ratings for a few rubber-covered 
conductors in conduit. 


TABLE I 


. ' size 

N. B. 0. 
Bating 

. BaUngs for value of d 

.d = ifo 

d - 0.866 

d - 0.706 

d - 0.60 

d — 0.25 

No. 14 ■ 

i‘6 

17 

20 

30 

60 

No. 12 

20 

23 

' ■'26 - 

40 ' 

' 80 

No. 10 

26 

29 

33 

60 

100 

No. 8 

35 

40 

46 

70 

140 

.. No. 6 , 

. .50 . . . 

■.V 57 : 

66. 

100 

200 

No. 4 , . 

70 

80 

92 

140 

280 

•'No.'-2'’" 

■ ' 66 

100 

110 

180 

360 • 

^.2/P..' 

160 

•172 

167 

300 

600 

4/6 

225 

258 

300 

460 

900 

0.8/0' ‘ 

‘ 276 

■ 316 

362 

660 

1100 

O.'6/O' , 

■ 460 . 

618 i . . 

692 

600 

1800 
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It is of interest to check these results with time ratings 
arrived at by test. Assume that Pt ~ 30 minutes. 
This is a safe assumption particularly for the larger 
sizes. Assume a duty cycle such as shown in Fig. 6 
and let T be equal to Ft. For this duty cycle /;.r and 
p, vanish, and d p' ", The time ratings will be 
given by ht - i/p^ " where i is the N. I^l. (’. mting. 
The value of p is given by 7V, 

The ciilculated re.sults marked “(’al.” are given 
below for various values of 7',, together with test 
results marked "Hep." taken from the Report of the 
Committee on Demand Factor Western Asso<‘iuiion 
of Electrical Inspectiors, dated Aug. 20, 1920. 


TAIU.K It 



N. K. 


KiUinH» I’or ' 

I .'UiM's of 7‘f ill 

niintiii^ 

•4 



Unliim 

Cal. 

Ki'P, 

rui. j 

I 

1 


i <*al. 

I 


•/ 

225 

.‘to. 10 

I u* 1 

ir, I 

10 1 

Ill 

! 7. 

r» 

HJ/I! 

< l.O 

iiiitt. 

iitln. 

1 lain. 1 

lain. 

1 nilti. 1 

i . 1 

tnin. ; 

\ lain. 

; lain. 

M 

tr, { 

17 

lU 

20 1 

22 i 

! ... 

24 i 

; :«i 

1 .10 

12 

nil 

22 

24 i 

I •*,, j 

20 i 

j ;i:i 

20 i 

i to 

I :n, 

1C 

2.’l ! 

211 

:io ! 

1 ;i;i i 

I :in I 

i 1.1 

40 1 

01 

I 40 

K 

1 

10 

4:1 I 

40 1 

I .'.0 

[ Ol 

lUI i 

■ Hi, 

I O'i 

» 

i m 

!h I 

on 1 

no 

; Y.1 

I 0.1 1 

! SO j 

121 

too 

4 

70 j 

«o 1 

77 i 

i 02 

j 07 

1 120 : 

1110 

1 170 

140 

2 

00 

log 

ton 

1 110 1 

l.io 

I 100 ! 

i ^ 1 

1 210 

lO.", 

2,0 

ino 

172 

IVll 

107 

: 220 

1 201 ^ 

200 i 

.1«f» 

.110 

4/0 

1 


2.^n 

j ,100 


1 :iH0 

liO.'i 1 

.'i.'tO 

nict 

0.0,0*1 

2771 

:tin 

.’Mri 

I .102 j 

4:«5 

1 irr, i 

r.:oi i 

070 

000 


4.no { 

.'ilH 

iiio 

I r,U'j I 

' 7.'‘.0 

i 780 i 

Ol.'i i 

i 1100 

122f» 


The average deviation of t he cakmlaH^d re.sults from 
the test re.sult.s in the columns for 15 min,, 10 min. and 
6 min. respc^ctivcdy are • 2t) unqieres, | 9 ampero.s and 
“H 2 amperes. The over-all ugrcfiment is remarkably 
close. Lack of knowledge of tlie method and refine¬ 
ment of the test referred to in the report mentioned, 
makas it impos-sible to compare individual results. 

It is evident that the as.sumption P< 30 min. is 
somewhat low and probably too general. If P$ i.H 
inerea.sed the calculated results for the .same values of 
Tf will be reduced. 

It will be .seen that if the rated continuou.s current 
and the value of P< any current-c.anying device 
is given, the proper rating of thedevic‘e for any other 
duty cycle for which d is known may be easily deter¬ 
mined. 

The duty cycle factor may be appliecl to a motor, 
thus: If the motor be name-plate rated at A amperes 
for M minuted, then M is the value of Pt for tlie motor. 
Let 7’, 7V, T,, aV and Ip, be determined for the duty 
cycle on which the motor Is to operate. Then if T 
is no longer than Pi, the values of p and p, may be 
taken from the duty cycle, and the duty cycle factor d 
determined. Then if A is no les.s than L/d, the given 
motor will carry the imposed duty for the time Pt 
without exceeding its rat^ tempemture. If the duty 
cycle only is given then A i,/d is the required rating 
for the time JP| of the pro|>er motor for this duty. In 
general P| will be taken as the time during which the 
duty will be imposed and may include a number of 
successive duty cycles. 


If the value of Pi for a given type of motor i.s deter¬ 
mined, the motor will carry the imposed duty cycle for 
a time P longer than P< if A - i,;d X P, P is the 
motor rating for the time Pt. 

The R. M. S. Rating of Fuses 

All that has boon .said iibo\'e is e(pially true of the 
mting of fuses. Thus a fuse rated at KK) amperes 
con.stant current will also properly serve to protect a 
properly rated motor, for which d 0 25 and I,t 
- 200 amperes. A larger fuse t han this will not pro|}- 
erly protect, the motor against overheating. TIkto- 
fore in selecting the pr{)j)er fuse protection of a motor 
it is necessary to know not only it.s rating, but also its 
probable <luty cycle of injiut and the corresponding 
value of d. Of coursi? P, will be ditferent for fu.ses and 
for conductors in conduit. It will be different for con¬ 
ductor in conduit and for cxjKised conductors. 

In ca.ses where T is relatively long, it will be found 
that usually the .starting ])euk lias little effect in deter¬ 
mining the value of and can be neglected. If there¬ 
fore, the rating of fiisc‘s, as now reciuired by the tlnder- 
writens’ rules, is based rather on the average value of 
starting peak than upon the vjilue f)f L, or total equiva¬ 
lent con.Htant current, a fu.so will be selected that will 
not protect the motor against undue temperature line 
due to prolonged overloads. Numerous (*ases of 
.such failure of fuse protection have b(?en noted. 

Con.sider the case in which p ~~ TrfT - 0,G4 and 
p, “ Tn ‘T =• 0.15, Determine the average running 
current i during the time 7’,. A.ssume it to be nearly 
constant during the timi* 7’, - 7’. .so its r. m. s. value 
i, may l)c tukcm equal to /, Tlie e<iuivalenf; constant 
current value for the time T is i, - p’ - 1 - 0.8 i, on 
which basis a fuse may be .seksded for the running 
current only. 

Now determine the r. m. .s. value of the starting input 
Ip, above i over the time 7’». Its equivalent constant 
current over the timci T is 1, « p.‘ ="0.4 Ip,. 

Assume that « 2.0 i (or Ip, »- 2.0 if the running 
input during the time T, - 7’, had been irreguku* 
enough to require that be used in.stead of i). Then 
L - 0.8land the total equivalent constant current 
ht ia 1.5 i Obviou.sly the fuse to be selected would 
have little if any value during the running period as a 
protection to the motor against overloads up to 160 
per cent of load. 

Yet, if a smaller fuse be selected it will not carry 
the motor over its duty cycle. There are three passible 
solution.s of this difficulty. 1. I jet the motor start 
one set of fuses and run on another set of dilTerent 
rating. Quite generally the proper capacity of the 
running fu.Hes will be larger than the proper capacity 
of the starting fuses. 2. Instead of the fu.se.s, use 
a circuit breaker set to come out only if an excessive 
overload Ia,sts for a period sufficiently long to overheat 
the motor. This may be accomplished by the use of 
time limit relays. The third, and usual, solution is to 
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use an oversized or underrated motor, capable of 
standing overloads for sufficient time to bring to ruptur¬ 
ing temperature the fuse of the capacity required to 
carry over the total duty cycle. 

The following table gives the equivalent constant 
current rating of fuses in terms of the average (or 
r. m. s.) running .input for various values of the root- 
mean-square of the starting peak Ip, expressed in terms 
of i as overload, and for various values of It is 
assumed that T, or the running time of the motor, 
exceeds Pt, or the time it takes the fuse, rated at i 
amperes, to reach, maximum rated temperature. In 
other words, so far as the fuse is concerned, after start 
the motor runs continuously. The rating fonriula then 
becomes — i Ip, or let — i + c i where 

c i = Ipr. Then let = i (1 c Pet^ 


TABLE III 


Pst 

0.25 i 

Values of Ip, = c i (overload during start) 

0.50 i 0.75 1 1.001 1.25 1 1.501 

0.10 

1.08 i 

l.iai 1.241 

1.32 1 

1.391 

1.48 1 1 

0.20 

1.11 i 

1.22 1 I 1.34 1 

1.45 1 

1.561 

1.67 1 

0.30 

1.14 i 

1,27 i 1.41i 

1.58 1 

1.69 1 

i.82 1 

0.40 

1.16 t 

1 

1.32 1 1.471 1 

1.63 1 

1.79 1 

1.95 1 

0.50 

1.18 ( 

1.35 I i 1.53 1 

1.71 1 

1.89 1 

2.061 

0.60 

1.19 i 

1.39 1 11.58 1 

1.77 1 



■ 0.70 

1;21 i 

1.42 1 1 1.63 1 




0.80 

1.22 i 

1 

1.451 1 




0.90 

1.23 i 

1.47 1 1 




1.00 

1.260 ( 

1.50 1 





Thus, if the r. m. s. starting peak of any motor is 
25 per cent overload (in terms of the actual constant 
running current i) that is, if 7,, = ci = 0.25 i, 
and if the duration of this peak, T,, is p,* = 0.70 of 
Pt, then a fuse must be used whose equivalent constant- 
current rating is 1.21 i. That is to say the motor may 
nm continuously at 21 per cent overload (in terms of i) 
without exceeding the required fuse rating. 

The Underwriters' rules permit the marked rating 
of a fuse to be 80 per cent of its equivalent constant- 
current rating. In other words the fuse will carry 25 
per cent over its marked rating indefinitely. Such 
equivalent ratings are included above the upper dotted 
line in the table. A fuse whose marked rating is i will 
serve in all such cases. It is also understood that 
approved fuses shaU blow instantly at 60 per cent over¬ 
load. Equivalent ratings less than this are included 
above the lower dotted line; Thus, for Ip, = 0.76i 
(76 per cent niotor overload during start) and p,* 
= 0.40 or T, == 0.4 P<, a, fuse rating must be used that 
will permit a continuous running overload of 47 per 
cent. A fuse rated ah less than this will hot penhit the 


motor to start and run for the time Pt. If, on the other 
hand, the motor can operate successfully at a continuous 
reasonable overload, a larger fuse must be selected 
provided it is concluded that the motor may start and 
carry this overload for any material part of the time P, 

Assume this overload is O.lOz, then the formula 
becomes let = 1.1 i + Pet^ Ip,. For Pet = 0. 70, and 
Ip, — 0.55 i, the value of is found to be 1.56 i. 
In other words, the fuse will permit the motor to run 
at 56 per cent overload. In general the r. m. s. value 
of the starting peak will also increase under such condi¬ 
tions, requiring a fuse still larger than this. 

It is probable that for all conditions contained 
between the broken lines in the table double fuse 
arrangements should be used; either this or circuit 
breakers with time limit relays, the latter being always 
used for cases below the second dotted line. 

As an example, consider an induction motor driving 
a pump. Assume that the running input after the 
water is in motion at normal velocity is 100 amperes 
per phase at 80 per cent power factor, therefore, the 
heating value of the input must be based on i = 125 
amperes per phase. Let the motor be started by a 
compensator, or step reactance, so that the r. m. s. 
starting input will be 250 amperes at an average power 
factor of 60 per cent. The heating value of this input 
must be based on 425 amperes. Then, Ip, = 425 
- 126 = 300 amperes. Therefore Ip, = 300/125 
= 2.4 (a value not given in the table). Assume that 
the duration of the starting period T„ is 5 seconds. 
Assume Pt ~ 15 sec. Then Pet = T,/Pt = 0.33, and 
p.,t/2 = 0 . 57 . 

The resulting value of let^^i-h Pet^'^Ip,, is 125 
+ 0.67 X 2!4 X 126 = 296 amperes. Therefore a 
fuse whose actual rating at Pt = 16 sec. is 300 amperes, 
will serve to start the motor and run it, but will also 
permit 300 amperes, or more than double full-load run¬ 
ning input, to flow continuously. If a fused marked 
at 300 amperes for the same value of Pt were used it 
would pass 375 amperes continuously. A fuse marked 
250 amperes will pass 300 amperes continuously and is 
probably the best rating to use, if a single set of fuses is 
required. As a matter of protecting the motor against 
prolonged over loads, one set of starting fuses rated at 
0.67 X 2.4 X 126 = 171 amperes may be used. Actu¬ 
ally a fuse marked 150 amperes would serve. For the 
running side, a fuse marked 125 amperes would be the 
nearest safe sizej Of course, if the name-plate continu¬ 
ous duty rating of the motor exceeds 100 amperes at 
80 per cent power factor, larger fuses can be Used with 
safety on both starting and running sideS) remembering 
that since the motor will be operating at fractional 
load, the power factor duiing both start and run, under 
the actual duty conditions, will be lower than those , 
given. If P* is greater or less than the assumed value of 
16 seconds) the value of 7,* will be altered- correspond¬ 
ingly.- ^ . 
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TABLE IV—1. 

Values of p*" and (1 — p)n —r 


r 

or 

P 

(1 -P) 

P 

(1 -p) 

P 

(1 -P) 

P 

(1 - P) 

P 

(1 - P) 

iN-r) 

(1 -P) 

P 

<1 -P) 

p 

(1 -P) 

P 

a -P) 

P 

(1 -P) 

P 

1 

0.05 

0.95 

0.10 

0.90 

0.15 

0.85 

0.20 


0.25 

0.76 

2 

0.25 X 10-* 

0.903 

0.010 

0.810 

0.0225 

0.723 

0.040 


0.0625 

0.562 

3 

0.125 X 10-* 

0.807 

0.1 X 10-* 

0.729 

0,338 X10-* 

0.614 

0.8 X 10-* 


0.0156 

0.422 

4 

0.625 X 10-® 

0.815 

0.1 X 10-® 

0.656 

0.506 X 10-s 

0.522 

0.160 X 10-* 

0.410 

0.391 X 10-* 

0.316 

5 

0.313 X 10-® 

0.774 

0.1 X10-® 

0.591 

0.759 X 10-® 

0.444 

0.320 X 10-3 

0.328 

0.976 X 10-3 

0.247 

6 

0.156 X 10-^ 

0.746 

0.1 X 10-* 

0.531 

0.114 X 10-® 

0.377 

0.640 X 10-® 

0.262 

0.244 X 10-® 

0.178 

7 

0.781 X 10-® 

0.698 

0.1 X 10-* 

0.478 

0,170 X10-® 

0.320 

0.138 X 10-® 

0.210 

0.610 X 10-® 

0.133 

8 

0.391 X 10-“ 

0.664 

0.1 X 10-* 

0.431 

0.263 X10-* 

0.273 

0.256 X 10-® 

0.168 

0.152 X 10-® 

0.100 

9 

0.196 X 10-“ 

0.631 

0.1 X 10-« 

0.387 

0.385 X 10-* 

0.232 

0.612 X 10-® 

0.134 

0.381 X 10-® 

0.0750 

10 

0.976 X 10-“ 

0.599 

0.1 X 10-* 

0.348 

0.577 X 10-* 

0.197 

0.106 X 10-* 

0,107 

0.964 X 10-® 

0.0562 

11 

0.488 X 10-“ 

0.568 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.314 

0,866 X 10-® 

0.167 

0.206 X 10-* 

0.0859 

0,237 X 10-3 

0.0422 

12 

0.245 X 10-“ 

0.540 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.282 

0.130 X 10-* 

0.142 

0.412 X 10-3 

0.0687 

0.596 X lO-lf 

0.0322 

13 

0.122 X 10-“ 

0.513 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.254 

0.195 XlO-“ 

0.121 

0.825 X 10-» 

0.0596 

0.149 X 10-* 

0.0237 

14 

0.612 X 10-“ 

0.487 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.229 

0.294 X 10-“ 

0.103 

0.164 X 10-* 

0.0440 

0.373 X 10-3 

0.0178 

15 

0.311 X 10-“ 

0.466 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.206 

0.437 X 10-“ 

0.0876 

0.328 X 10-“ 

0.0352 

0.932 X 10-* 

0.0133 

16 

0.153 X 10-®* 

0.440 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.185 

0.657 X 10-“ 

0.0744 

0.666 X 10-“ 

0.0281 

0.233 X 10-* 

0.0100 

17 

0.756 X 10-*® 

0.418 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.167 

0.986 X 10-“ 

0.0658 

0.131 X 10-“ 

0.0225 

0.583 X 10-* 

0.750 X 10-* 

18 

0.382 X 10-*® 

0.397 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.150 

0.148 X 10-“ 

0.0475 


0.0180 

0.146 X 10-“ 

0.562 X 10-* 

19 

0.191 X 10-*® 

0.377 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.145 

0.224 X 10-“ 

0.0406 

0.626 X 10-“ 

0.0144 

0.364 X 10-“ 

0,422 X 10-* 

20 

0.956 X 10-“ 

0.368 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.131 

0.322 X 10-“ 

0.0343 

0.105 X 10-“ 

0.0116 

0.811 X 10-“ 

0.322 X 10-* 


All of this assumes that the name-plate rating of a 
motor means what it says, which generally is not the 
case. 

The Operating Factor p 
The factor p is here designated as the op&raiing 
factor because it determines that part of the time the 
motor is actually operating. Similarly (1 — p) deter¬ 
mines that part of the time the motor is standing still. 
It is "dead time” when the driven machine is producing 
nothing. The higher the value of p, the more nearly 
continuous is the machine operation, the more the 
machine produces per day, and the less the overhead 
charges per unit of work accomplished. Every live 
factory manager spends much of his time in efforts to 
increase the value of p in his shop. By working the 
above method of computing resultant duty cycles back¬ 
ward, he can determine the existing average value of 
p from a curve-drawing instrument chart of input to 
his shop. 


Let us say that (1 — p) is a measure of the time when 
work is being removed from tools and being replaced. 
It is therefore a measure of man-power hours, just as p 
is a measure of horse-power hours. Roughly speaking, 
p = 0.5 means that half the time is spent in manual 
work. 

Also the higher the value of p the more nearly con¬ 
stant is the load on the generating plant. Its efficiency 
is thereby increased. Fewer interruptions due to 
momentary excessive overloads will occur. The dis¬ 
tributing system costs less per kilowatt-hour trans¬ 
mitted. 

Appendix 

The accompanying tables, giving values of p\ 
(1 - (Tables IV-1 and IV-2), and ‘^Cr for values 
of N up to 20, (Tables V-1 and V-2), will be useful 
in applying (4), (6), and (7) from Method of Calculation. 

For values of N greater than 20 the calculations of 
resultant duty cycles by the method given above 


TABLE IV—2. 


Values of p*" and (1 - p)^—^ 


r 

or 

P 

(1 -P) 

P 

(1 - P) 

P 

(1 - P) 

P 

(1 - P) 

P 

(N-r) 

(1 -P) 

e 

(1 - P) 

P 

(1 -P) 

P 

(1 -P) 

. P 

(1 - P) 

1 

0.30 


0.35 

0.65 

0.40 

0.60 

0.46 

0.55 

0.50 

2 



0.122 

0.422 

0.160 

0.360 


0.303 

0.250 

3 

0.0270 ' 

0.343 

0.0429 

0.276 

0.0640 

0.216 

0.0912 

0.166 

0.1250 

4 

0.00810 

0.240 

0.0160 

0,179 

0.0262 

0.130 

0.0410 

0.0915 

0.06250 

5 

0.00243 

0.168 

0.626 X 10-* 

0.116 

0.0102 

0.0778 

0.0185 

0.0504 

0.0313 

6 

0.729 X 10-® 

0.118 

0.184 X 10-® 

0.0764 

0.410 X 10-* 

0.0467 

0.830 X 10-s 

0.0277 

0.0156 

7 

0.219 X 10-® 

0.0823 

0.643 X 10-® 

0.0490 

0.164 X 10-* 

0.0280 

0.374 X 10-* 

0.0152 

0.781 X 10-s 

8 

0.656 X 10-® 

0.0576 

0,225 X 10-® 

0.0318 

0.656 X iO-® 

0.0168 

0.168 X 10 -s 

0.838 X 10-s 

0.391 X 10 -s 

9 

0,197 X 10-® 

0.0403 

0.788 X 10-® 

0.0207 ! 

0.262 X 10-® 

O.OIOI 

0.758 X 10-® 

0.460 X 10-s 

0.195 X 10-* 

10 

0.591 X 10-® 

0.0282 

0,276 X 10-® 

0.0135 

0.105 X 10-® 

0.604 X 10-* 

0.341 X 10-® 

0.253 X 10-s 

0.977 X 10-® 

11 

0.177 X 10-* 

0,0197 

0,965 X 10-® 

0.874 X 10-* 

0.420 X 10-® 

0.363 X 10-* 

0.153 X 10-* 

0.134 X 10-s 

0.488 X 10-s 

12 

0.632 X 10-® 

0.0138 

0.338 X 10-® 

0,668 X 10-* 

0.176 X 10-® 

0.218 X 10-* 

0.690 X 10-® 

0,766 X 10-® 

0.244 X 10-s 

13 

0.159 X 10-* 

0.967 X 10-* 

0,118 X 10-® 

0.369 X 10-® 

0.706 X 10-® 

0.131 X 10-® 

0,310 X 10-® 

0.421 X 10-® 

0.122 X 10-s 

14 

0.479 X 10-* 

0.676 X iO-* 

0.414 X 10-® 

,0,240 X 10-* 

0.282 X 10-® 

0.783 X 10-® 

0.140 X 10-® 

0.232 X 10-® 

0.610 X 10-® 

15 

0.144 X 10-* 

0.474 X 10-« 

0.145 X 10-® 

0.156 X 10-* 

0.113 X 10-® 

0.470 X iO-® 

0.628 X 10-® 

0.127 X 10-s 

0.306 X 10-® 

16 

0,431 X 10-3 

0.332 X 10-« 

0,606 X 10-* 

0.101 X10-® 

0.453 X 10-« 

0.282 X 10-® 

0.283 X 10-® 

0.700 X 10-® 

6.152 X 10-® 

.17 

0.129 Xlb-» 

0.232 X 10-* 

0.175 X 10-* 

0.669 X 10-® 

0.181 X10-* 

0.169 X 10-® 

0.127 X 10-® 

0.385 X 10-® 

0.763 X 10-* 

18 

0.388 X 10-* 

0.163 X 10-* 

0.621 X10-® 

0,428 X 10-® 

0.722 X10-* 

0.102 X 10-s 

0.674 X 10-® 

0.212 X 10-® 

0.381 X 10-® 

19 

0.116 X 10-® 

0.114 X 10-® 

0.217 X 10-» 

0.278 X 10-® 

0,288 X10-* 

0.609 X 10^ 

0.268 X 10-® 

0.117 X 10-® 

0.141 X 10-s 

20 

0.348 X 10-® 

0.796 X 10-» 

0.761 X 10-® 

0,181 X 10-® 

0,116 X 10-* 

0.366 X 10-®. 

0.116 X 10-® 

0.64Q X 10-s 

0.704 X 10-® 
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become quite cumbersome, but in such cases the 
equivalent duty cycle curve (the H curves in Figs. 
6 and 6a) approaches so nearly to a straight line that 
the demand frequency may be determined with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy by the method given in “Standardized 


TABLE VI—1. 

Frequencg Tables: Values of Pr ■» *^Cr p'’ (1 — 


Values of ^ Cr ■ 


TABLE V—1. 
N.(N-1) (.N -2) . 


(N -r +1) 


j-(r-l) (r-2) . . . . 1. 


T 

N. =3 

N =4 

mm 

mm 

wm 

DO 

1 

3 

4 

5 

Q 

7 

8 

2 

. 3 

6 

10 . 

IS 

24 

28 

3 

1 

4 

10 

20 

35 

56 

4 


1 

. 5 ; 

15 

35 

70 

5 




6 

24 

66 

6 




1 

, 7 

28 

7 





1 . 

8 

8 






1 

r 

N = 9 

N = 10 

N =11 

N =12 

N = 13 

N = 14 

. 1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

2 

36 

45 

55 

66 

78 

91 

3 

84 

120 

165 

220 

286 

364 

4 

126 . 

. 210 

330 

495 

715 

1001 

5 

126 

252 

462 

792 

1278 

2002 

6- 

84 ■ 

210 

. 462 . 

924 

1716 

3003 

7 

36 

120 


. 792 

1716 

3432 

8 

9 

45 


495 

1278 

3003 

, g 

1: . 

10 

55 

220 , 

715 

2002 



1 

11 

. 60 

286 . 

1001 

11 



1 

12 

78 

364 

12 




1 

13 

91 

13 





1 

14 

14 






1 


Fierible Distributing Systems in industrial Plants,” 
General Electric Review, Yo\. 21, :p. 176-285. Indeed, 
this'method may be used for values of N less than 20 
if p is sufficiently large, say it N p is 10 or more and 
if is is 1000 or more. 


..yalues of N,Cr 


TABLE V—2. 

N (N - 1) (JV-2)’, . 


{N-r + 1) 


r(j- -l)(r-2) . 


.1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


V = 16 

N = 16 

N ■= 17 

16 

16 

17 

105 


136 

456 


680 

1365 

1820 

2380 

3003 

4368 

6188 

5005 

8008 

12376 

6435 

11440 

19448 

6435 

12870 

24310 

5005 

11440 

24310 

3003 

8008 

19448 

1365 

4368 

12376 

4155 

1820 

6188 

105 

560 

2380 

16 

120 

680 

1 

16 

136 


1 

17' 

■ •!: ■ 


1 


N - 18 


18 
153 
816 
3060 
12816 
18564 
31824 
43758 
48620 
43758 
31824 
18564 
12816 
3060 
816 
•153 
18 
1 ■ 


TV » 19 


19 

171 

969 

3876 

11628 

27132 

50388 

75582 

92378 

92378 

75582 

50388 

27132 

11628 

3876 

969' 

171 

19 

■' "1 '• 


iV » 20 


20 
190 
1140 
4845 
15504 
38760 
77520 
127970 
167951 
184756 
167951 
127970 
77520 
38760 
15504 
• 4845 
1140 
190 
20 
1 


Frequency tables (VI-1; VI- 2 , and VI-3) giving 
values, of nJrf (1- ip)*^'': are included for V = 5, 
10,1^, 20, and, ;m^ for p = :010, :0.25, OM 
0.75, O.Od^. -F^om these tj^ic^ group dui^ cycles for 
^ ^ may 'be ]^l6tted and’ the' coirespbnd- 


I. N 


r 

p - 0.10 

p - 0.25 

p-0.60 

p = 0.76 

p =0.90 

0 . 

0.59 

0.24 

0.031 

0.001 

0.1 X 10-* 

1 

0.330 

0.400 i 

0.155 . 

0.014 

0.45 X 10-* 

2 

0.073 

0.265 

0.310 

0.080 

0.0081 

3 

0.0081 

0.080 

0.310 

0.265 

0.073 

4 

0.46 X 10-« 

0.014 

0.155 

0.400 

0.330 

6 

0.1 X 10“< 

0.001 

0.031 . 

0.240 

0.590 

II. 

AT - 10 





r . 

p -6.10 

p =0.25 

p =0.60 

P == 0,. 75 

p =0.90 

0 

0.35 

0.0575 

0.001 

0.1 X io-< 

0.1 X 10-* 

1 

0.390 

0.19 

0.010 

0.3 X 10-^ 

0.9 X 10-« 

2 

0.194 

0.286 

0.044 

0.4 X 10-* 

0.36 X 10-« 

3 

0.0576 

0.264 

0.1175 

0.3 X 10-* 

0.86 X 10-® 

4 

0,0114 

0.147 

0.206 

0.017 

0.14 X 10-* 

6 , 

0.16 X 10-* 

0.031 

0.247 

0.031 

0.15 X 10-* 

6 

0.14 X 10-® 

0.017 

0.206 

0.147 

0.0114 

7 

0.86 X 10-® 

0.3 X 10-* 

0.1175 . 

0.264 

0.0576 

8 

0.36 X 10-® 

0.4 X 10-® 

0.044 

0.286 

.0.104 

9 

6.9 X io-» 

0.3 X 10-* 

0.010 

0.192 

0.300 

10 

0.1 X10-® 

0.1 X 10-* 

0.001 

0.0675 

0.35 


TABLE VI—2. 

Frequency Tables: Values of Pr = n'C, p*” (1 — p)N-r. 


Ill, N =15 


. r . 

. p =0.10 

p = 0-.25 

p =0.60 

p -0.76 

p =0.90 

0 

0.21 

0.0135 ' 

0.3 X 10 

0.1 X 10-® 

0.1 X 10-“ 

; 1 

0.345 ^ 



0.4 X 10-V 

0.1 xio-“ 

2 

0.268 




0.9 X 10-* 

3 

0.132 


0.014 

0.1 X to-® 

0.3 X 10-® 

4; 

0.044 . 

0.232 

0.043 

0.1 X 10-® 

0.9 X 10-'' 

5 

0.011 

0.174 


0.7 X 10-® 

0.2 X 10-® 

6 



0.156 


0.3 X 10-® 

. 7 

0.3 X 10-® 

0.041 


0.014 

0.3 X 10-® 

8 

0.3 X 10-® 


0.120 

0.041 

0.28 X 10-® 

9 

0.3 X 10-® 


0.155 


0.002 ' 

10 

0.2 X 10-® 

0.7. X 10-® 

0.093 

0.174 

0.011 

11 

0.9 X 10-^ 

0.1 X10-® 

0.043 

0.232 

0.044 

12 

0.3 X 10-® 

0.1 X 10-® 


0.232 

0.132 

13 

0.9 X 10-® 


0.003 


0.268 

14 

0.1 X 10-“ 

0.4 X 10-^ 



0.345 

15 

o.i X 10-” 

O.i X10-* 

0.3 X 10-® 

0.014 

0.210 


TABLE VI—3. 

Frequency Tables. Values of P, ^Crp’’ (1 — p)n->'. 

IV. N <=20, (Values of P involving S 0.10 X 10“® and loss omitted) 


r 

p =0.10 

p =0.26 

p =0.60 

p -0.76 

p =0.90 

0 

0.13 

0.32 X 10-® 

0.86 X 10-® 



1 

0.270 


0.17 X10-® 



2 

0.270 


0.16 X 10-® 

, 


3 

0.184 

0.137. 

0.96 X 10-® 



4 

0.Q92 


0.40 X 10-® 



5 

0.033 . 



0.36 X 10-® 


6 

0.89 X 10-* 



0.27 X 10“* 


7 

. 0.19 X10-* 

0.116 


0.16 X 10-® 


8 

0.36 X10-® 


0.103 

0.77 X 10-* 


9 

0.62 X 10-* 


0.136 

0.32 X 10-® 


10 

6.66:X10-« 




0,66 X 10-® 

11 


0.32 X 10-® 

0.136 


0.62 X 10-® 

12 


0.77 X10-® 

0.103 


0.36 X10-* 

' 13 


0.16 X.10-® 

0.062 . 

0.116 

0.19 X 10-® 

14 


0.27 X 10-® 

6.031 

0.170 

0.89 X 10-® 

16 



0.Q126 


0.033 

16 





0.092 

17 

V •. - ^ 


0.96 X10-® 

0.137 

0.184 

18 



0.16 X 10-® 


0.270 

19 



0.17 X 10"® 


0.270 

. 20 



0.86 X 10-* 


0.130 
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ing // curves drawn for comparison with similarly- 
grouped graphical inslrumenl. records (See Fig. Ra), 
The following tables (VIM, and VII-2) giving 
values of p,' " and rp,' ”, for various values of p, ,c, 
and p„ wothin the ordinary range of duty cycles, 
may be useful in eomi)uting values of dutij eijdv factors 
(See section on Temperature Rating above). 
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'J'hus if obscTvation deternniies the values of p, - 
O.fIS, /• 0.75, and p. - 0.15, then in a'ublo VH-l 

find p,' 0.81, and in Table VII-2, oppo.site p, -■ 

0.15, and under r. - 0.75, find c p,’ 0.20. The cor¬ 

responding duty cycle factor is d -■ 0.81 -f 0.20 T.IO. 

DiMi'tiHsioii 

V. KttnttH'lufft Li;f UH InliM u inncliinu yhup, niiy with thirty 
irhuiticfd iiutchinw!, wlufro thirly upr'rutorM purfuriri tho suinH 
<ilMirafiiin, for iiiafuiuff*. luritinc Ji rod to a Humllur (Hamotur. 
Bofor*' «t£t«‘h uifichino-iool rjiw psirts aro pili'd up, and whini tfio 
whislh? hlmvri itt tlu? iiiondiu!: IIm-kc- wntu tiogiu opurat iutis. JCjich 
oriii faki'H a piouo. fauU-fis it in flii? lulhe, ruuN tin* cut, unfasUmH 
the pif'fjt’ and putM it hsndt on jiiartlinr Iniy. Thon ho takcK 
again unoth«-r ph'JM! and ftorforiiiH llu* fjsunrf oporatiun. But alt 
oparaltu'!! do not, afart at tho hihik! inal.ant. Mr. Jonos asHUnufS 
that njudi nifM’him- is driven hy an imlividttal motor and a.s soon 
as tho opf-ration in comph'tnd f ite motor is Htoppud. Bocausc 
Iho nu>n do not start at tho sannt inatant, thorn is somn phase 
tlisj>hwo-mi<nt in (ho t?ycI« M, and Mr. Jonns’ poihltnn is to nvaluato, 
hy ihn lh»M»r.v of prolaihilitii'r?, tin* domand on thn ptiwor plant 
undnr thosn nonditifuis. 

In tlo' nasn of a vory largo immhnr of idnntieal machiiio.s, tho 
dninand on Ihn gniinraling ispiipmmit cannot he very diffor- 
ont from tlin avnrago niirront; that is, if you HupurimiK>«n 
thoKo nuinnrous duty cycles, you got prncticidly a horizontal line. 
8o that, ill iny eKtiination, with a large nuwLer of machines this 
whole com jilieated niffthod of probabilities is Unnecessary. Look 
at the tahloH in the paper. The coefficients in the biuomial 
series are figured out to several places of decimalH, to estimate the 
demand on a |w:nver plant. The author porform.s complete 
ooinputatioiis for the current, and shows in the end that accord¬ 


ing to the theory «.»f |)rol)al>ilities the avisrago current is I.UM) 
amperes-. But the ordinary, common son.se avtsrage i.s also 
exactly HOf) amjieres. Then, in another e.vamplo, the differencts 
Imlween the curn'Tit comi>ut(!<l according to the formula «if prtdm- 
hilities and tluj onlinary average is .sonnUhing like 2 amjau-es. 
One surely cannot esUmute the otiuipment. of an industrial plant 
d«)wn to 2 4»r .‘I ani]>ere.s. 

On the otluu* hand, lei ii.s assume ( hat the number of nadors is 
V4*ry sinall, for instanee, in an ollice buiUling with four elt*vatt>rs. 
liot it bei required to e.stimaU) tin* curve «)f the power d(unan<I 
with any arbitrary lime distributitm of starting of these ele¬ 
vators. .1 d»mbt again, in this e.\trennt casi^ the advi.sabilitj'- of 
applying the theory «>f i)rt)baliili1 u)S. The theory of probabilitio.s 
tells y<ni wduit might, happen witli a large numlMU* of itleniical 
objects 4ir events, tlm most probable combination is vory lik(4y 
to happ4!n; but with <»nly bnir objects snch is not the csise. It 
wouhl not b») safe to ligun^ on tin- noKst probable inirve of p<jw'er 
<lemaiided with four 44ovators starling at ramloin. N<»\v and 
then at lea.st threst of thmu may start at the sann; linn', ami even 
though this may nut hapjMUi very oftim, it may meiin an iiilor- 
ruption f)f the .service. 

Wluit we really wiint is not the most probalih' curve, but the 
<lang4?r curve of (hmiarni at .starting; about this curve the thtn»ry 
of probabilities will give you no inb»rination whatever. Your 
onlitinry continon sense shoidd tc>ll you what to provhht for. 
'Dms, it H«>ems as if w<' wnmld have to (diminate from the scope of 
the jatpor Imtli a large number of motors and a small mimb(>r of 
motors. 

Tin* tlnniry of pimbabilitle.s is also not iummIccI tt» compute the 
total kw-hr. jier year. If J know tin* iluty cycle of a un)tt>r, the 
numb<*r of such cycles per Initir, ami the number of machines, I 
can readily computi* tin* bdal ditinainl. 

Mr. Join's computes separately the most pnibable current 
W')n*n a motor is running (,wilh tin* starting rln‘o.stat out) ami 
from it he (h'termines tin* r, in. s. cnrr(*ul for that part cif the 
cyeh*; that i.s, the cnrn*nt that, w ill give the sann' heating in the 
conductors as Mm actual ciirisint. Th(*n Im tak<‘H Die starting 
period and figures out tin* r. lu. s. starting current, over ami 
ahov** the running current. Einally he adds arithinel.ically 
thos** t wo I*, m. s. currents; this last, procedun* is wrong. Since 
tlu! heating is proportional to the .sqnari' »if Iho current, one 
Cannot add clTectivr* current.s arithmetifially. It is necessary 
to take a sipiare root of the huiii of the squares. In the author’s 
nxamph*, instead of a current of 507 amperes, 1 get only 372 
amiieres. Ilowevijr, wdieii the l.lnairy of probabilities i.s used, it 
is iir»l 4*vf*ii piirmissible tr> take tlie sum of the square.s; it is neces- 
.sary to lignro out the iinlividual total tnirrents, and to ad<l their 
sqiian*M, each multiplied by the relative duration of Dim*. 

I’’. W. Oivc«!S» Mr. Jone,s’ jwijier is a widtrome iimovatuwi in 
the triiatment of pr*»bh*ms in c-lectrical 4h*sign. The introdne- 
tion of new methmls of attacking old prolilem.s is always stimulat¬ 
ing and Ihitre is no doubt mindi more rqiportunity for the use in 
eiigiueiiriiig practise of the methods of tin* theory of probabilitki.s 
whiidi have brntii of gr(*at servic** in the cof».sid<*ration of prohluins 
involving the treatment of mass ihita. 

In apidying now methods, Imwever, the early attempts oflmi 
lose .sight <if some of the nic(!tu*K of the metliods and may appar¬ 
ently lead to wrong result s, or to a misinteriiretation of results. 

In tho pres<*nt pajssr of Mr. Jones, tin* problem nonsidenid, in 
essence, is that of designing Mu* imstallation of g4!tu!rators and 
equipment, inifluding iiniliictive devices, for furni.shing eiirreni 
to a, number of machim*.s having regular duty cycles of known 
chanicU*r, say a .starting p(*rio<l drawing a hf*avy current, then 
an ordinary running period drawing h*ss curn-nt, folhiwed per¬ 
haps by an idle period. Tlie.se (duiracteristics of an individual 
machine being known, but the s(*parat<* machini*s operating at 
random, it is necessary to estimate the amount of g4*iu!raiing 
equipment and it.s tdmracti'r, and the nature ami size of the 
various protective d«.*vincs. 

The total lieniand for current may ri'iuUly lie ostinialed without 
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any elaborate methods, since it is simply the product of the aver¬ 
age amount drawn by one machine and the number of machines. 

More elaborate methods are necessary, however in considering 
such questions as the total size of generating plant and size of 
protective devices. Mr. Jones does not treat the first of these 
questions directly, although the methods of probabilities are 
very likely to be of much service there. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Jones paper rests upon the 
following assumption which does not seem to be made sufficiently 
prominent. If a variable current flows in a circuit, the result 
is the same if the various periods in which the current Tia a a ^ven 
value are grouped together instead of occurring at diffeijent times. 
Mr. Jones uses this assumption only in regard to. total input and 
heating effects. As far as total current is concerned, the assump¬ 
tion is obviously true. In the case of heating phenomena, it is 
true as far as the amount of heat produced is concerned, fqr thia 
is proportional (for a circuit with fixed charaeteristies) to the 
square of the current multiplied by the time. However the 
disposal of this heat is vitally affected by the order in which the 
various sized currents flow, as well as their magnitudes, particu¬ 
larly if fuses, conduction of heat, etc., are concerned. I do not 
wish to discuss this phase of the matter, except to make clear the 
nature of the assumption, but this would have to be considered 
carefully. 

In treating the question of “heat input” as well as total current 
input, Mr. Jones uses the concept familiar to the actuary as 
Mathematical Expectation. In applying this to the total input 
he proceeds correctly, although the complicated process is not 
necessary, but in his treatment of the. heat input, or r. m. s. total 
input, he makes a serious error of principle, which I try 
to point out. The current input is divided into two parts in his 
argument, starting current and ordinary running current. These 
are treated independently, each as, if the other were not present, 
and the results are added numerically. This leads to the correct 
result for the current itself, but to a wrong result except 
when only one size current is treated. I will first show this 
in a very simple problem, then in the illustration Mr. Jones uses 
in his paper. 

Consider two machines each with the following duty cycle. 
The machine uses 200 amperes for one second, then 100 amperes 
for three seconds, then is idle for two seconds, then repeats. For 
each machine, at any time, the probability that it is starting is 
1/6, that it is running light is 3/6, and that it is idle is 2/6. 
T hi nkin g of the starting currents and r unning currents as dis¬ 
tinct, we would say with Mr. Jones that the probability that a 
machine is running is 4/6, that it is idle is 2/6. We would then 
have a probability (4/6) (4/6) = 16/36 that both machines are 
r unnin g, 2 (4/6) (2/6) =» 16/36 that one machine is r unning 
and that the other is idle, (2/6) (2/6) *= 4/36 that both machines 
are idle. The respective currents flowing are 200, 100 and 0 
amperes. For the root mean square running current we would 
have 

/ 16 16 4 

^ 36 "^ 30 (IW + ^ amperes 

For . the starting oiurents, thought of as extra ouirents, for 
each machine the probability of extra current flowing is 1 / 6 , the 
probability of its not flowing is 6 / 6 . The probability that both 
maohinee have extra current flowing is ( 1 / 6 ) ( 1 / 6 ) = 1/36. 
The probability that extra current is flowing in one machine and 
no extra current in the other is 2 (1/6) ( 6 / 6 ) = 10/36. The 
probability that neither machine is drawing extra current is 
( 6 / 6 ) (5/6) = 25/36. The total amount of extra current drawn 
in the three oases is 200, 100 and 0 amperes, respectively. We 
have then for the r. m. s. of the extra starting current 


— (^)* -H ^ ( 100 )® + ~ ( 0 ) = 62 amperes 


Adding, we would have for total r. m. s. current 149 plus 62 
= 211 amperes, which is the result of following Mr. Jones’ 
process. 

The correct procedure is as follows, since there is no distinc¬ 
tion between ordinary running current and starting currents, and 
the sum should be squared, rather than treating the results 
separately. There are six different possibilities, according to 
what the motors are doing. If we use (a h c) to mean a motors 
are starting, b motors are running steadily, c motors idle, these 
eases are (2 0 0), (0 2 0), (0 0 2), (11 0), (1 0 1), (0 1 1 ). The 
respective probabilities are (1/6) (1/6), (3/6) (3/6), (2/6) (2/6), 
2 (1/6) (3/6), 2 (1/6) (2/6), 2 (2/6) (3/6). The respective 

currents are 400, 200, 0, 300, 200, 100 amperes. Hence for the 
root mean square input we should have 




(0) + - (300)® + - (200)® 


+ Te (100)® = 193 amperes 

OD 


instead of the 211 amperes obtained by the ,wrong process. 

In general, if we have N machines, each with a probability p, 
of a current ii, probability pi of a current ij, . . . probability 
Pn of a current in, the probability of any given combination of 
ki machines drawing a current ii, ki machines drawing current 
ii, etc., is obtained from the term containing pi*^ p/’^ pj*3 ^ 
in the expansion of (pi + pj -f- ps . , . p„)". 

(See Hall and Kmght, Higher Algebra, or any standard book on 
Probabilities). 

If we apply this to the problem given by Mr. Jones, in which 
we have six machines each with a duty cycle of 20 seconds, 

200 amperes for 6 seconds, then 100 amperes for 6 seconds, then 
idle 10 seconds, the work may be tabulated as follows: 


Number of 
motors 
drawing 
200 11001 0 


p - 1/4, q - 1/4, 

T - 1/2 

Current 

i 

i* 

combi^tion 

100 

10,000 

p» * 1/4* 

12 

144 

- 6/4* 

11 

121 

16 p® » 16/4* 

10 

100 

20 p» ff* » 20/4® 

9 

81 

16 p* q* - 16/4® 

8 

64 

6 p ff® 6/4® 

7 

49 

C® - 1/4® 

6 

36 

6 p* f - 12/4® 

10 

100 

SO p*qr m 60/4® 

9 

81 

00 p*q^r m 120/4* 

8 

64 

60 p* ^ r » 120/4* 

7 

49 

80. pq*r ■ 60/4* 

6 

36 

6ff®r - 12/4* 

6 

26 

16 p®r® -> 60/4* 

8 . 

64 

60 p* r* * 240/4* 

7 

49 

90 p*q* -» 360/4* 

6 

36 

60pff®r* *240/4* 

6 

26 

16ff*r» - 60/4* 

4 

16 

20p*r* -160/4* 

6 

36 

60 p® f» - 480/4* 

6 

25 

60 p ff® r® - 480/4* 

4 

16 

20 flf* r» - 160/4* 

3 

9 

16p®r* -240/4* 

4 

16 

30 p 9 r® « 480/4* 

3 

9 

16p9® r® -240/4* 

2 

4 

6 p r* - 192/4* 

2 

4 

6 9r® -192/4* 

1 

1 

r* - 64/4* 

0 

0 


4® (»• f*) 


For root-mean-sqtiare current we have 


I ( 99,840 \ 


000) *493.+ 
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By Mr. Jones’ method, the result was 507 amperes instead of 
the correct 493—^remarkably close for a faulty process. 

It is obvious that the numerical computations become rapidly 
more difficult as the number of machines, or number of different 
sized currents is increased. The tables in Mr. Jones paper do not 
help in this as they are of no value when the number of currents 
not zero is two or more. 

It should further be remarked that those unfamiliar with the 
subject of proba.bilities should be careful not to understand that 
Mr. Jones means actually to predict what currents will really 
flow in the circuits involved at any time, but that the figures 
are to be understood as averages to be expected. Neither the 
theory of probabilities nor any thing else can predict the actual 
happenings, except in this sense of averages, although it can 
state what is most likely to happen, and the degree of probability 
of either the most Ukely, or some other, occurrence. 

Bassett Jonest I regret that the error pointed out by V. 
Karapetoff and P. W. Owens exists in the method. The same 
error has been recently pointed out to me from two other sources, 
also with the remark that the error in result is small. As a 
matter of fact this error has not been picked up in any actual case 
while the method has been in use during the past several years. 
In other words, measured results have always compared so 
closely with calculated results that no reason for doubt developed. 

The method has its limits, of course, but a method with limits 
is better than no method at all. Probabilities is merely a way of 
guessing intelligently. By its use, guesses have proved to be 
nearly correct. Without it, the margin of deviation between the 
guess and the actuality in many oases, has proved to be consider¬ 
able. 

The necessary correction is quite obvious. It is in the ap¬ 
proximation used (See Pigs. 1 and 2.) The running current % 


should be taken for the time Tr-Ta'. The stating current, 
Im, and noi I v = Im “ should be taken for the time Tg'. In 
Pig. 3, take i for the time Tr — T„ for the time T*, and /«, for 
the time Ta'. In other words, the proper divisions of the duty 
cycles are vertical, not horizontal. 

Then, in Fig. 1, pr = Tr— T'a/T, pa = Ta'/T, and similarly 
for Pigs 2, and 3. 

The calculations performed exactly as directed with these 
changes, give the corrent r. m. s. values. The average values 
are the same with the correct and the incorrect method. 

I am sorry that Mr. Karapetoff’s doubts as to the value of the 
method as a whole are not borne out by actual experience. It 
has been used to determine the probable average, and probable 
frequency and amount of peaks for four elevators. We have not 
heard of any shut-downs due to the wrong selection of either fuses 
or circuit breakers. It has been used to determine the load dis¬ 
tribution for 20 elevators—^not all of the same capacity, nor on 
the same service. Here again, no shutdowns have been reported. 
And because the method proved useful in this case, the tables 
wei’e included up to n = 20. 

I believe the method, as applied to averages, is used in life 
insurance when n considerably exceeds 20, say a million or more, 
and many millions of dollars are invested accordingly. Surely 
the probable starting and stopping of a motor is a certainty 
compared to the probable period of a man’s life. 

This does not mean that the method should be used when n is 
large. Then the more approximate method given by me in 
“Standardized Flexible Distributing Systems in Industrial 
Plants’’ is available, all as pointed out in the paper. 

Let me add that the description of the method looks more 
complicated than it actually turns out to be in practise. Much 
of it can be graphed for ready reference. 
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Review of the Subject.—-This paper covers a general de¬ 
scription of the entire Queenston-Chippewa development of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, on the Canadian 
side of the Niagara River, which will have an ultimate capacity 
approximating 650,000 h. p. 

The general scheme of the development comprises an intake 
structure in the Niagara River at Chippewa; the utilization, by 
deepening and widening, of the Welland River as a part of the 
waterway for miles; the construction of a canal miles long 
from the Welland River to the forebay and screen, house on the.top 
of the Niagara escarpment about a mile south of Queenston village; 
and the construction and equipment of the power house in the gorge 
immediately below the forebay. 

The entire design was carried out with the express object of 
producing power most efficiently from the available waier at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Important features of the waterway are described, covering the 
special design of intake works to avoid ice troubles; the control gate 
in the canal; the concrete lined canal channel, and the consideration 
given the design of canal, forebay, screen house, penstocks and draft 
tubes to obtain the. best hydraulic results. 

Of special interest to hydroelectric engineers is the use of the largest 
capacity turbines and vertical shaft generators that have ever been 
constructed; ths size of the step-up transformers; the design and 
arrangement of relay systems and of switching equipment to take 


care of the extremely heavy short-circuit conditions; and features 
of the design of the power house whereby in every 50-foot length 
of building all equipment for one 45,000-kv-a. unit, covering pen¬ 
stock, turbine, generator, switching equipment, transformers and 
outgoing line, is accommodated; the provision of the main floor 
in the generator room at the top of the gen&i'cdor frame; also the use 
of a control pedestal oh main floor at each unit whereby the lurUine 
and generator may be conveniently operated. • 

Power for the plant service equipment is obtained from two sepa¬ 
rate small units, entirely independent of the main units, and ‘M- 
cycle current is used exclusively for service equipment motors, 
including the SOO-ton crane equipment and the elevators. 
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I T is tte intot of tins paper to give an outline only True conservation in the use of the waters of the 

cIuHpH nnL J Development is in- tKjally the whole fall of approximately 327 feet between 

eluded only the plant involved in sunnlvinff nnwer t.qL-o ipwI/v , _ 


cluded only the plant involved in suppl 3 nng power to 
the 12-kv. busses, but as the transformer station is 
combined with the generating station the paper will 
deal with both features. 

Ttoughout the period of preliminary study of the 
development and later as the design progressed, con- 
tinuoi^ use was made of models of the various struc¬ 
tures in order that the mathematical analysis might be 
reinforced by actual demonstrations under the assumed 
conditions. Such models were made for the studies 
of the intake, the bends in the canal, the transitions, 
the diffuser at the mouth of the forebay, and on the 
draft tubes and station substructure. A calculation 
teble for determining short-circuit conditions was also 
developed. It is believed that the beneficial result of 
sudi studies and of the care taken in the design of what 
are often considered minor elements of a power develop¬ 
ment will be demonstrated when complete test results 
are available. 

Such tests as have already been made indicate con¬ 
clusively that at least as high an over-all efficiency from 
head water to tailwater has been secured, as has ever 
before been obtained. 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the A. T. E. E. 

Niagara Falls, Ont., June 26-SO, 1922. 


Lake Ene and Lake Ontario be utilized. The various 
power plants now operating at Niagara Falls vary in 
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Fig. 1—^Map OP THE Development 

head tom 180 feet to 210 feet, and with widely dif- 
ferent degrees of efficiency. 

power development, the 
first unit of which, was operated first in December 1921 
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will have a normal operating head of 305 feet when the 
installation is complete. The conservation of head 
effected by the reduction of hydraulic losses to a 
minimum, and by refinements in the design of the 
v^ous essential elements of the project as a whole, 
has resulted in the production of a power development 
which is believed to represent the best in modem 
engineering practise. 

The plant in operation and in course of construction 
will consist of five 45,000 kv^a„ 187.5 rev. per min. 
upits, generating power at 12 kv., three-phase, 25 
cycles, which in turn is transformed to 110 kv. for 
transmission. Ultimately the plant will consist of 
nine or ten units, with an ultimate capacity of 576,000- 
650,000 home power. The subsequent units in all 
probability. will have greater capacity than those 
being installed at present. Two of the units are now 
in service developing 110,000 horse power, which is 
being delivered to the existing 110-kv. system at 
Niagara Falls for transmission to Toronto, London and 
Windsor (opposite Detroit), Sarnia and intermediate 
municipalities. 

A glance at the accompanjdng map. Fig. 1, will 
indicate the relation of the various works comprising 
the development. Water is taken from the Niagara 
River about one mile above the Falls, is conveyed 
through the improved section of the Welland River, 
a distance of 4^ miles, thence by a canal miles 
long, to the forebay and screen house located on the 
Niagara River about one mile south of the village of 
Queenston. From the screen house, steel penstocks 
encased in concrete carry the water down the cliff to 
the power house, from which it passes to the Niagara 
River. 

Construction work was carried on almost exclusively 
by an electrically dnven plant, the electrical load at 
times being in the neighborhood of 20,000 horse power. 


river surface, accompanied by a sudden drop, gives a 
source of power for the separation of floating ice, and 
for its continuous disposal. The use of a horizontal 
diaphragm to skim the surface water with its burden 
of ice from the lower strata, thus permitting the upper 
layer to be accelerated and removed clear of the intake 
without objectionable eddies, while the lower layer 
clear of all ice is changed in direction and flows through 
the intake into its new channel, gives a positive and 
satisfactory solution. 

When the natural conditions do not permit such 
an arrangement, as in the present case, radically dif¬ 
ferent measures must be taken. To confirm certain 
ideas developed as a result of many years^ experience 
and observation of the Commission's engineers, on the 
present plants operating on the Niagara River, an 
extended series of tests and experiments on large- 
size models were made, these models duplicating to 
scale the topographical conditions existing at the site 
of the intake. The result of these experiments con¬ 
tributed to the preparation of a design which, it is 



Intake 

On the Niagara River one of the great obstacles 
to securing continuity of service is the annual formal 
tion and flow of ice. Great fields of ice, formed in 
Lake Erie with its shallow bays and shores, are dis¬ 
charged down the Niagara River every spring, and at 
frequent intervals during the winter, under the proper 
coincident wind and temperature conditions. The 
river itself develops considerable anchor and frazi- 
ice at times of low temperature, but it never freezes 
over. 

The site of the intake of the Queenston-Chippewa 
power development, at the mouth of the Welland River 
is favorable in that floating ice in the Niagara River does 
not ordinarily follow the shore lines at this point; but 
the smboth gradient of the river surface and the com¬ 
paratively shallow water with its low velocity is un¬ 
favorable. 

The removal of water in large quantities from a river 
heavily charged with ice is always a difiacult problem, 
but is much simplified when a natural break in the 


confidently expected, will operate in such a way as to. 
keep the plant W^holly free of this ice menace. 

The illustration of the intake. Pig, 2, shows clearly 
the physical nature of the design^ The complete 
intake structure is approximately 1100 feet in length 
and is made up of ah entrance with lock gates for havi- 
gatioh; a bulkhead section, and the intake proper, the 
latter combining two forms of intake; the conventional 
or surface intake consisting of a concrete barrier or 
boom mth fifteen openings each 18 feet in width, 
normally having eight feet of submergence, which 
submergence can be increased however by means of drop 
gates, to any amount Up to the full depth of water or 
35 feet; and the submerged intake consisting of 
gathering tubes or draft distributors, six in number and 
676 feet in length. Water enters the tubes along a 
distance of 600 feet through a slot on their upstream 
sides. These tubes are controlled by gates similar 
to those on the surface intake, and comprise an outer 
tapering section, wherein the velocity is maintained 
constant, -mth a longer inner section of twenty-foot 
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diameter, wherein the velocity regularly increases with 
respect to distance along its axis. Diffuser sections 
are situated at the inner end to reduce the velocity 
to that existing in the Welland River section with as 
little loss as possible. 

The slot on the upstream side of the tubes varies 
in width from one foot at the shore end to four feet 
at the outer end, where the slot ends. A restricted 
section, shaped somewhat like a bathtub, forms a 
mouthpiece for each tube, its function being to give the 
required initial impulse to the sucking slot. 

The head at any point on the tube, causing flow 
through the slot, is the resultant of three components 
(a) the initial loss due to the primer, (b) the total of the. 
induced losses due to the increments of angular flow 
through the slot, and (c) the total cumulative friction 
head loss in the tube, including velocity head. 

The designed rate of total inflow through each slot 
is 2500 cubic feet per second along the axis of the tube. 
The rate of inflow per running foot of slot has not been 
chosen uniform, however, because the river naturally 
feeds more water at the outer end of the tubes than 
nearer the shore. This variation has been chosen 
in the ratio of four at the outer end to three at the 



inner end of the slot, which agrees with the natural 
flow distribution under present river conditions. The 
total head loss in each gathering tube to the end of the 
denser, with a flow of 2500 cu. ft. per sec. in each tube, 
will be only three-tenths of a foot. 

During the greater part of the year, when no ice 
is running in the river, the intake gates of both surface 
and submerged intakes will be open. The navigation 
channel will also be open and the velocity through the 
intake at any point will therefore, be very low, so that 
the head loss under ordinary conditions will be neg¬ 
ligible. 

. The Canal . 

For a great many miles above its mouth the Welland 
River is a sluggish stream, meandering slightly in a 
depression that can hardly be called a valley. This 
stream for four and a half miles forms the first reach 
of the canal, and its low banks provided a suitable dis¬ 
posal area for much of the material excavated in the 
process of straightening and deepening the channel. 
The radius of curvature Of some of the bends is increased 
in the new alinement, but 
location is followed, 
conditions will be 


velocity for the clay soil through which the improved 
channel is cut. The canal leaves the river channel 
near the crossing of the Michigan Central Railway and 



Fig. 4—Canal in Rock Section 


turning through a deflection of 28 degrees takes a 
course almost due north for over three miles. The 
ground surface (Fig. 3) rises fairly uniformly until the 
crossing of Lundy's Lane is reached. The elevation 
here is over 660 feet above sea level or 100 feet above 
the water surface of the intake. The earth over¬ 
burden is quite heavy (Fig. 4) for the whole of this 
portion of the canal, the bottom grade of the 
cutting the rock surface one mile from the Welland 
River. The maximum rock elevation which is 604, 
is beyond Lundy's Lane and therefore not coincident 
with the maximum earth surface elevation but the 



Fiq; 6—Canal Showing Bridges 


m tne mam tne old channel 
The velocity under full-load 
low, being limited by the scouring 


pronies oi rock and earth surface are roughly pan 
to each other. Just beyond Lundy's Lane then 
the maximum bend with a deflection of 51 degr 
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and at intervals of a little over a mile each, two other 
bends of 27 and 31 degrees. The earth over-bimden 
continues fairly uniform (Fig. 5) for three miles beyond 
Lundy’s Lane until Bowman’s Ravine is reached. 



Pig. 6—^Looking North— Canal at Whirlpool Section 


Here, both rock and earth surfaces fall sharply to an 
elevation far below the grade of the finished canal. The 
ravine here is apparently an old river channel through 
which the Niagara River in preglacial times fiowed 
toward Lake Ontario. At the time the construction 
started this was the course of a .small stream having 
its outlet at the Whirlpool. The ravine crossing. 
Fig. 6, is made on a fill and the ravine itself proved a 
convenient disposal area for about 1,500,000 cubic 
yards of excavated material. 

Where the canal section again enters the rock cutting 
beyond the ravine, the earth over-burden becomes very 
light, in some places amounting to only a foot or so. 
Two defiections are made in the remaining two miles 
of the canal, one of 33 and one of 47 degrees. A 
quarter mile beyond the second of these curves the 
forebay (Fig. 7) is reached. 

The Design of the Earth and Rock Sections. Long 
continued investigations were made of available infor¬ 
mation on roughness factors for large canals in earth 
and rock with and without concrete lining. One of 
the conclusions reached was that Kutter’s formula 
should be used. The roughness factors used in the 
hydraulic studies were 0.035 for the river section and 
0.012 for the concrete lined rock section. 

Forty-eight hundred feet from the Welland River 
the rock surface cuts the bottom grade of the canal. 
The shape and size of the channel begins to change 
here, a transition to the rectangular cross-section of 
the rock section taking place. 

A thorough study of excavating machinery and 
inethods that was carried on in 1916 and 1917, indi¬ 
cated the econoniy of ui^ng heavy equipment capable 
of loading the spoil from the bottom of the cut into 
care at the surfach, A cut at least forty-eight feet 
in width was necessary to permit these large shovels 


to work and economy studies indicated that the saving 
effected by the large shovels would compensate for 
any other losses that the wide cut occasioned. 

Economy Studies. The procedure in determining 
the economic proportions of the canal will be outlined 
briefiy. It is essential that the canal should carry 
full quantity of water required under the lowest con¬ 
ditions of water level in the Niagara River. A series 
of canals was designed each of forty-eight-foot width 
and capable of carrying the required supply of water 
with uniform fiow and with low water in the Niagara 
River at Chippewa. The first of the series was of such 
a depth that the velocity would be four feet per second 
and the designed slope of the bottom and water sur¬ 
face was the requisite slope for uniform fiow, the others 
being designed for higher velocities. 

The cost of each of these canals was figured and a 
curve plotted between low water velocity and cost. 
From this curve the tangents were scaled for various 
low water velocities. For low velocity the canals 
will be deep and therefore costly. For very high 
velocities the canals will be shallow but the slope so 
steep that the cost will be greater than for moderate 
velocities, the canal of minimum cost being for a ve¬ 
locity intermediate to the greatest and least investi¬ 
gated. The canal of minimum cost, however, is not 
necessarily the most economical. Enlargement will 
reduce the friction loss and consequently increase the 
head and power output at a cost which up to a certain 
point is both justifiable and economic. The determina¬ 
tion of the economic size is based not on low water but 
on the mean water conditions. For each of the canals 
already designed, the profile of the water surface 
corresponding with mean water level in the Niagara 
River is computed, thuis determining the friction loss 



Pig. 7—View or Porebay and Power House 


and lost power at mean water. Tangents were scaled 
from a lost power curve plotted from these results and 
were divided into the tangents from the lost power 
curves for each low water velocity. The dividend 
in each case is the cost in dollars per horse power of 
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diameter, wherein the velocity regularly increases with 
respect to distance along its axis. Diffuser sections 
are situated at the inner end to reduce the velocity 
to that existing in the Welland River section with as 
little loss as possible. 

The slot on the upstream side of the tubes varies 
in width from one foot at the shore end to four feet 
at the outer end, where the slot ends. A restricted 
section, shaped somewhat like a bathtub, forms a 
mouthpiece for each tube, its function being to give the 
required initial impulse to the sucking slot. 

The head at any point on the tube, causing flow 
through the slot, is the resultant of three components 
(a) the initial loss due to the primer, (b) the total of the 
induced losses due to the increments of angular flow 
through the slot, and (c) the total cumulative friction 
head loss in the tube, including velocity head. 

The designed rate of total inflow through each slot 
is 2600 cubic feet per second along the axis of the tube. 
The rate of inflow per running foot of slot has not been 
chosen uniform, however, because the river naturally 
feeds more water at the outer end of the tubes than 
nearer the shore. This variation has been chosen 
in the ratio of four at the outer end to three at the 


velocity for the clay soil through which the improved 
channel is cut. The canal leaves the river channel 
near the crossing of the Michigan Central Railway and 
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inner end of the slot, which agrees with the natural 
flow distribution under present river conditions. The 
total head loss in each gathering tube to the end of the 
diffuser, with a flow of 2500 cu. ft. per sec. in each tube, 
will be only three-tenths of a foot. 

During the greater part of the year, when no ice 
is running in the river, the intake gates of both surface 
^d submerged intakes will be open. The navigation 
diannel will also be open and the velocity through the 
intake at any point will therefore, be very low, so that 
the head loss under ordinaiy conditions will be neg¬ 
ligible. 

. The Canal . 

For a great many miles above its mouth the Welland 
River is a sluggish stream, meandering slightly in a 
depression that can hardly be called a valley. This 
stream for four and a half miles forms the first reach 
of the canal, and its low banks provided a suitable dis¬ 
posal area for much of the material excavated in the 


burden is quite heavy (Fig. 4) for the whole of this 
portion of the canal, the bottom grade of the 
cutting the rock surface one mile from the Welland 
River. The maximum rock elevation which is 604, 
is beyond Lundy^s Lane and therefore not coincident 
with the maximum earth surface elevation but the 



Pio. 5 —Canal Showinq.Bridges 


process ^of straightening and deepening the channel. 
The radius of curvature of some of the bends is incre^d 
in the new alinement^ but in the main the old channel 
location is followed. The velocity under full-load 
conditions will be low, being limited by the scouring 


profiles of rock and earth surface are roughly parallel 
to each other. Just beyond Limdy's Lane there is 
the maximum; bend with a deflection of 51 degrees. 
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and at intervals of a little over a mile each, two other 
bends of 27 and 31 degrees. The earth over-burden 
continues fairly uniform (Fig. 5) for three miles beyond 
Lundy’s Lane until Bowman’s Ravine is reached. 



Fig. 6—Looking North— Canal at Whirlpool Section 


Here, both rock and earth surfaces fall sharply to an 
elevation far below the grade of the finished canal. The 
ravine here is apparently an old river channel through 
which the Niagara River in preglacial times flowed 
toward Lake Ontario. At the time the construction 
started this was the course of a.small stream having 
its outlet at the Whirlpool. The ravine crossing, 
Fig. 6, is made on a fill and the ravine itself proved a 
convenient disposal area for about 1,600,000 cubic 
yards of excavated material. 

Where the canal section again enters the rock cutting 
beyond the ravine, the earth over-burden becomes very 
light, in some places amounting to only a foot or so. 
Two deflections are made in the remaining two miles 
of the canal, one of 33 and one of 47 degrees. A 
quarter mile beyond the second of these curves the 
forebay (Fig. 7) is reached. 

The Design of the Earth and Rock Sections, Long 
continued investigations were made of available infor¬ 
mation on roughness factors for large canals in earth 
and rock with and without concrete lining. One of 
the conclusions reached was that Kutter’s formula 
should be used. The roughness factors used in the 
hydraulic studies were 0.035 for the river section and 
0.012 for the concrete lined rock section. 

Forty-eight hundred feet from the Welland River 
the rock surface cuts the bottom grade of the canal. 
The shape and size of the channel begins to change 
here, a transition to the rectangular cross-section of 
the rock section taking place. 

A thorough study of excavating machinery and 
methods that was earned on in 1916 and 1917, indi¬ 
cated the econonqiy of u^ng heavy equipment capable 
of loading the spoil from the bottom of the cut into 
c^ at the surface. A cut at least forty-eight feet 
in width was necessary to permit these large shovels 


to work and economy studies indicated that the saving 
effected by the large shovels would compensate for 
any other losses that the wide cut occasioned. 

Economy Studies, The procedure in determining 
the economic proportions of the canal will be outlined 
briefly. It is essential that the canal should carry 
full quantity of water required under the lowest con¬ 
ditions of water level in the Niagara River. A series 
of canals was designed each of forty-eight-foot width 
and capable of carrying the required supply of water 
with uniform flow and with low water in the Niagara 
River at Chippewa. The first of the series was of such 
a depth that the velocity would be four feet per second 
and the designed slope of the bottom and water sur¬ 
face was the requisite slope for uniform flow, the others 
being designed for higher velocities. 

The cost of each of these canals was figured and a 
curve plotted between low water velocity and cost. 
From this curve the tangents were scaled for various 
low water velocities. For low velocity the canals 
will be deep and therefore costly. For very high 
velocities the canals will be shallow but the slope so 
steep that the cost will be greater than for moderate 
velocities, the canal of minimum cost being for a ve¬ 
locity intermediate to the greatest and least investi¬ 
gated. The canal of minimum cost, however, is not 
necessarily the most economical. Enl^ement will 
reduce the friction loss and consequently increase the 
head and power output at a cost which up to a certain 
point is both justifiable and economic. The determina¬ 
tion of the economic size is based not on low water but 
on the mean water conditions. For each of the canals 
already designed, the profile of the water surface 
corresponding with mean water level in the Niagara 
River is computed, thus determining the friction loss 



Fig. 7—View op Forbbay and Power House 


and lost power at mean water. Tmgents were scaled 
from a lost power curve plotted from these results and 
were divided into the tangents from the lost power 
curves for each low water velocity. The dividend 
in each case is the cost in dollars per horse power of 
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the power gain at the particular velocity to which the 
result applies. These dividends are now plotted 
against low water velocity, constituting an “economy 
curve” from which the economic velocity may he 
selected. 

Slight changes in the head give increases in power 
without appreciable change in operating or mainte¬ 
nance costs, and the only e.ssentiul charge against 
power gained by slight enlargements of the canal is 
the interest charge on the cost of enlargement. The 
economic velocity, therefore, is one corresponding 
with the total cost per horse power on the economy 
curve considerably higher than the total average cthst 
of the whole development. 

Control Works. A control gate (h’ig. 8) is located 
at station 97 f-OO which is near the beginning of the 
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rock section. This is an electrically operated Stony 
sluice of forty-eight foot clear span, the full width of 
the rock section. The use of two gate.s with a central 
pier was considered, but the .single gate wfis found to 
be the most advantageous, as it provided an unob¬ 
structed waterway with a consequent reduction in 
friction losses. The gate, which is supported on 
steel towers with a concrete substructure, weigh.s 
approximately 100 tons, and is provided with two 
hoisting mechanisms and two counterweights. The 
gate when at the top of its run is sufficiently above the 
water surface in the canal to permit a tug to pas.s be¬ 
neath. 

Whirlpool Section. Bowman's Ravine west of the 
whirlpool was croased on a rock fill, the cro.s.s-section 


of the caual being <‘hanged from a forty-eight-foot 
rectangular section to a trape/.tjidal .section with ten- 
foot bottom width and side slopes of one vertical and 
one-half-to-one horizontal. 'Phis cross-.section wa.s 
designed to be as largi* as tla* rock .si'ciiun at the 
e.xtremt‘ minimum water level at which tjpcration of the 
generating station could take plaee, and of eour.se, 
the trapo/.oid'al shape gives it gn'uter urea than the 
rectangular for jiny wattT .surface ek'vatic>n greater 
than this. The whirli)ooI .section is lined with ctmcrete, 
carrying considenibh* reinforcement to {jrotect the 
lining, in the event of .settlemcnii of the fill. If was 
also anticipated that shoukl tlie canal be t*niptied 
at any futun' time, this lining would not wit list and 
the inward pres.stire of the water with which the sup¬ 
porting rock fill would b»> saturated, ho vents of sulfi- 
cient size to drain the till as fjui<’kly as the water 
could he drawn down in the eanal. were |mni*knj near 
the top and bottom of the channel, 'rhem* vents 
are proie(;l.t‘d with light wooden covens, whi»'h will he 
dislodged under a comparativj'ly .small excf.ss of inward 
pressutHf. 

Concrrti' Linhiif. Economic cimsiderat ions ptornpted 
the lining of the canal willi <'fincn-ie. d’hi' In-jght 
of the lining wa.s Iix4‘d slightly lower titan flio profilt* 
of the \val<*r surlace existing when the lo.ad ciunlifioti.s 
on the plant are a ma.xinmm and the Niagara Biver 
flow is a minimum, 'rims, at all tinte.s tho lining will 
be prol.t‘ct{‘d })y submergence again.nt tin* art ion of 
fro.st. 'rhe thickne.ss of the lining varj»*d with tin* 
rock over-hrr-ak but aver;»ge«l about :5) incite,;, anrl 
when> net'cssary, steel tlowels were ust^tl to aricltor 
t he eoncrcte lining to the ntek face. 

It was hf'Id that extreme smoolInnvvs of .surface was 
not the only determining buMor, Imt that procise .aline- 
tnttnt is also a most imjMtrtant dement in the retlui-tion 
of hydraulic losstw. (treat care was taken to obtain a 
.smooth surface l)y t he use of sU-el forms. at»d a jjosi- 
tive and rigid method fif form sraiing was devised, 
which imsured almthst icrfect ahtiement. Tin. resulfs 
obtaimnl were very (vXf‘t*Menl, .anti if, is cxpeetcif that 
wlien Opportunity offers to test e.x perl men tally the 
cfficiiiiKjy of lincfi section of the w.’iterway, i‘Xtreinelv 
low roughness factors will he realized. 

The Forehaff. I'hr? kinetic energy fd the water at 
the end of the camd, and at tmtranee to the forie 
bay was too great (,o negkret in the design. N«s!es« 
sarily, in the forebuy the v<‘locity of tin* water will be 
HO gieutly reduced as tc> make* its vekwity head negli¬ 
gible, anrl some mean,s therefore had to be fofind to 
t.ht* energy in thr; watt?r as its vi*}ocity de<*reast?fl. 
The same difnculty is experienceii here iL% in any tnwi- 
.sition in which velotfity Is being r€‘ducf*d, fiamdy, 
that t he streani lines terni to follow paths of their own 
course, unless the design is very carefully W 4 >rked out 
and th(i angle of divergenet; properly fix 4 ?fL 

A gmit mjisa of experimental duUi on diverging 
tubes for air and water is available, indicating that a 
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ten-degree angle of flare is the most efficient. In order 
to conflrm for this particular case the conclusions arrived 
at from other experiments, a model of the forebay 
was built in the Hydraulic Laboratory of the University 
of Toronto, and tried out with nineteen transitions 
of various angles and lengths. These experiments 
confirmed the conclusions reached from other available 
data, and also provided, in their quantitative results, a 
basis for the economic design of a transition that would 
cost no more than was justified by the gain in power 
from reclaimed head. These experiments involved 
measurements of extremely small differences of water 
level, necessitating observations to thousandths of 
an inch as the velocities in the model were quite low— 
only one-twelfth of the corresponding velocity in the 
full-size structure. Notwithstanding this condition, 
the results were, with very few exceptions, quite 
consistent and resulted in the design of the “diffuser’* 
structure inserted in the forebay transition, providing 
two entrance passages into the forebay, each with a 
diverging angle of ten degrees (Fig. 9). It consists of 



Fig. 9—General Plan op Forbbay and Power.House 


a wedge-shaped structure 221 feet long and 37 feet 
wide at the downstream end. The sides are vertical, 
straight and smooth and are carried 28 feet above the 
bottom of the forebay. An opening 16 feet by 20 feet 
in the end wall assures approximately equal pressures 
on both sides of the walls. 

Through this expedient, the high velocity at the 
end of the canal is gradually reduced and its kinetic 
energy recovered, with the result that, the elevation 
of the water in the forebay beyond the deflector will 
be higher than at the mouth of the canal. For a flow 
of 15,000 cubic feet per second, and mean water level 
at. Chippewa, the reclaimed head amounts to approxi¬ 
mately one fooL 

Screen House 

At the lower end of the forebay, and serving as a 
dam for the samej is located the screen house. This 
structure forms the entrance, and the control, for the 
penstocks. The entrance tq each of the main pen¬ 
stocks is a modified bellmouth consisting of three 
openings 12 feet 8 inches wide and 29 feet high at the 
rack supports. These three openings gradually con¬ 


verge into one opening 16 feet in diameter at the point 
of connection to the penstocks. In designing these 
water passages particular care was given to the securing 
of smooth stream lines and consistent changes in 
velocity. The bell-mouth entrances are sealed by a 
concrete curtain wall extending down to elevation 542.0 
which gives a depth of 28 feet above the floor of the 
forebay. Immediately behind the curtain wall, steel- 
lined gate checks are provided to support structural 
steel gates. These provide a means of unwatering in 
case it is necessary to get at the- lower sections of the 
racks, or for inspection of the penstocks. The dividing 
of the intake into three waterways was done in order 
that the spans for the gates could be made of convenient 
size and to .permit the use of racks of a somewhat new 
design. The racks, which consist of three-inch by 
three-eighths-inch bars on edge, at five-inch centers, 
are fastened rigidly to a structural steel supporting 
frame held in checks in the concrete walls. The whole 
of the rack structure is removable and they are split 
horizontally into two sections for convenience in 
handling. A specially designed rack follower with an 
automatic latch arrangement is provided to facilitate 
the removal of the racks, the bottom section being a 
considerable distance below the floor of the screen 
house. . The bars and the supporting structure of the 
racks are designed to withstand a head of 10 feet with 
a stress of 20,000 pounds to the square inch in the steel. 
This type of construction removes the danger of a 
serious shutdown due to the collapse of rack structures, 
as in the event of blocking by ice or other foreign matter 
the failure of one section would immediately relieve 
the others. The broken section can then readily be 
replaced with a spare one without serious interruption 
to operation. 

A trash trench of liberal dimensions extends across 
the bottom of the forebay immediately in front of the 
screen house piers tp collect any debris or foreign 
material which may travel along the. bottom of the 
forebay. The piers, dividing the main unit entrances 
are 6 feet in thickness, while the two intermediate piers 
in each unit are 3 feet thick. The main dividing piers 
are designed for full water pressure on each side in 
order that any unit , of the intake may be unwatered 
while the adjacent units are in operation. An opening 
in the main floor immediately behind the racks provides 
a means of disposal of trash into a trough,, which empties 
into the ice chute. 

The screen house, as constructed) provides for nine 
main units, a service unit and an ice chute, and is 
arranged so that a further unit entrance may be added 
at the north end. 

The entrance to the service unit is similar to the main 
unit, except that it coi^ists of one bay only, and the 
entrance to the penstock itself is a true bell-mouth 
instead of the sectionalized transitions in the main 
unit entrances. The ice chute bay has a clear width 
of 25 feet and. is provided with a sluice gate of the 
Stony type, which is lowered to pass surface water 
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carrying ice. After passing the gate, the water and 
ice enter a 10-foot diameter concrete pipe and passing 
down the cliff, out beneath the power house, empty into 
the Niagara River. Stop log checks are provided 
ahead of the gate for use in an emergency, or for 
inspection purposes. 

The screen house is located close to the edge of the 
escarpment, only a narrow ledge of rock being left 
between it and the gorge. Owing to the disastrous 
results which would follow a failure, the screen house 
substructure was designed to resist the full head exerted 
by the water in the forebay without any assistance from 
the adjacent rock. The superstructure is built with 
reinforced concrete walls and roof with a structural 
steel framework, and is equipped with an electrically 
operated traveling crane of 25-ton capacity for handling 
the racks and gates. At the south end of the screen 
house proper, an enlargement of the building provide 
for administration offices, and entrance to elevator to 
the tunnel giving access to the generating station. 

Penstocks 


inch rivets for the lightest joint, and fifteen-sixteenths- 
inch thick with four rows of one and three-eighths-inch 
rivets for the heaviest. The efficiency of the longi¬ 
tudinal joints at the heavy section is approximately 
85 per cent. In the erection of the penstock, a new 
departure was initiated in the use of electric rivet 
heaters; by this method a consistent and close range 
of temperature was possible so that burnt rivets were 
very rarely encountered. 

The penstocks are covered throughout their entire 
length with a concrete envelope, having a minimum 
thickhess of 24 inches, which protection will, it is 
believed, greatly increase the life of the steel pipes. 

The penstock for the service units follows the same 
alinement as the main penstocks and has a diameter of 
five feet. As friction loss in this pipe was not such an 
important factor, lap joints and inside and outside 
courses were used. 

Generating and Transformer Station 

The generating and transformer station (Fig. 10) 
is located below the escarpment and close to the River's 


From the screen house, the water is carried to the 
turbines in steel plate penstocks. The main unit 
penstocks are 16 feet in diameter for approximately 
two-thirds of their length, and are then reduced by a 
taper section to a diameter of 14 feet. The accompany¬ 
ing illustrations show the excellent alinement of the 
penstocks, there being only two bends, one located at 
the top and one at the bottom. These elbows are 
held in massive concrete anchor blocks, the one at the 
uppCT bend forming a foundation for the piers support¬ 
ing the sidewalk and roadway along the edge of the 
escarpment. 

Each penstock ring is made up of two plates with 
longitudinal joints on the horizontal center line. These 
joints are all double butt joints, varying from double 
riveted at the topi to quadruple riveted at the lower end. 
The circumferential joints are also single butt, double 
riveted with the butt strap on the Outside, The longi¬ 
tudinal joints are calked on the inside, but the circum¬ 
ferential joints are made water-tight by electric welding. 
This type of circumferential joint gives a very much 
better alinement to the inside of the pipe than can be 
obtained with the usual outside and inside course with 
lap joints. In designing the penstocks a stress of 
12,000 pounds to the square inch was used, this figure 
being taken to provide for the exigencies of corrosion, 
fatigue, suddenly applied loads, and other indeter¬ 
minate or unknown contingencies. The intemal pres¬ 
sure, used for design purposes, was taken to be the 
static head, plus, the pressure rise due to a complete 
closing of the turbine gates in seconds. This 
in<nease in pressure was taken as a TnaritniiTn at the 
turbine gates and varjdng uniformly to zero at the racks. 

The thickne^ of the plates varies from one-half inch 
at the top section to one and one-quarter inches at the 
lower sectionj while the longitudinal butt straps are 
(me-l^lf incffi thick yrith two rows of seven-eighths 



Pig. 10—View op Power House 
F rom American Bide of river. 


^ge. As will be observed from the cross-section draw¬ 
ing, the station extends about one-half the distance to 
the top of the escarpment. The structure required 
to house five main units and the service equipments 
360 feet long, and ultimately this length will be doubled. 
The substructure is of massive concrete construction 
carried down to rock foundations, and provides cham- 
b^ and tunnels for housing and giving access to various 
kinds of apparatus. The superstructure consSts of a 
structural steel frame work with reinforced concrete 
floors and roofs, and concrete, brick and tile walls and 
partitions. 

^ The location of the transformer and switching por¬ 
tion of the plant on the top of the escarpment was con¬ 
sidered, but owing to the. difficulties in canying the 
current at 12 fcv. from the generators to the trans¬ 
formers up the cliff; and to operating advantages in 
having a combmed station; ali^ to the space between 
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the generator room and the cliff being sufl&eient for the 
purpose^ the decision was made to have the building 
to house the transformers and switching equipment 
combined with the generator room. It will be noted 
from the cross-section of the plant (Pig. 10a) that the 
layout of electrical equipment accommodates itself to 
the 60-degree slope of the cliff. 



Pig. 10a—Cross-Section op Power House on Center Line 
OP Main Unit 

The steel columns are spaced longitudinally 26 and 
24 feet; alternately starting at the south end. The 
strength of the generator room steel was primarily 
determined by the necessity of providing cranes to 
handle the generator rotors which weigh about 300 
tons each. The structural steel was so designed that 
it could be erected and the crane operated before the 
concrete walls were poured. 

To guard against flooding due to the river level 
rising, the walls are designed to resist water pressure up 
to elevation 300, which is 16 feet above the base 
of the generators. No openings which might admit 
water from the river were permitted below this eleva¬ 
tion, although temporarily a railway track is brought 
in at the south end at elevation 284, and is protected by 
stop logs. 

The illustrations show the general design of the 
building. Some features which may be mentioned are: 
the arrangement of the generator cooling air intake 
ducts, which are carried up in the east wall between the 
columns to above elevation 300, where openings are 
provided to admit air either from outdoors, or from the 
interior of the generator room, an arrangement which 
takes up no floor space; the location of the generator 
room main floor at the top of the generator frame, a 
construction which provides space at small cost for the 
exhaust air ducts, fans, generator field equipment 
adjacent to the unit> and still allows a clear space around 
the generator on the main floor; the large steel sash 
windows in the generator room which are 21 feet in 
width by a total height of 38 ft. 4 in.; longitudinal 
tunnels in the substructure for handling turbine run¬ 


ners, and for piping; a longitudinal roomi centrally 
located, for all conduit runs for control and instrument 
cable, with a corridor immediately above it the full 
length of the building; the location of control room 
over generator room at the center of the completed 
plant; provision of separate rooms for each 12-kv. 
oil circuit breaker; and particularly the symmetrical 
location of all main equipment for each unit—^gover¬ 
nors, transformers, oil circuit breakers, reactors, fans— 
in the 50-foot longitudinal space in which the turbine 
and its generator are situated. 

The floor at the top of the generator frame materially 
reduces the unsupported height of the main crane 
columns, and does not affect the elevation of the crane 
rails, as the height of the crane is determined by the 
height of generator frame and shaft. 

Access to the building from the main roadway and 
the electric railway on the top of the cliff is provided 
by the elevator in the administration end of the screen 
house, and a tunnel from the bottom of the elevator 
shaft to the power house floor on elevation 346 at the 
south end (Fig. 11). 

In general, all plant services are provided in the 
southerly 75 feet of the station. In this area are 
located the sump pumps and motors, the air compressor, 
the service generators, transformers and switchboards, 
erection space, main station elevator, maintenance 
shops and stores, lubricating and insulating oil plants, 
battery rooms, a fully equipped ho^ital room, also 
kitchen and dining room and offices. The intention 



Fig. 11—Cross-Section OP Power House Near South End 

is to duplicate nearly all these services in the extreme 
north end of the ultimate stations. 

Permanent railway connections are provided by a 
track built along the river at the bottom of the cliff 
from the generating station to the Michigan Central 
Railway at the village of- Queenstom A railway track 
is carried across the river side of the station building 
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on an extended portion of the substructure to give 
access to the area to the south. 

A 300>ton crane consisting of two separate units 
each having a capacity of 150 tons is provided in the 
generator room for handling generators, transformers 
and other apparatus. When the crane is to be used in 



Fig. 12—Turbine Runner 


lifting the generator rotor, which is the heaviest piece, 
an equalizer beam is used. This crane is supplied with 
a-c. motors and control. 

Electric hoists are located throughout the station to 
facilitate the handling of equipment. 

The entrance elevator, from screen house to entrance 
^nnel, operates at a speed of 450 feet per minute, and 
IS equipped with a 25-cycle, 550-volt, three-phase, 
vanable-speed motor of the commutator type with 
brush shifting gear. The main elevator in the power 
house IS in the southerly portion of the building and 
serves all floors. It operates at a speed of 350 feet 
p^ minute and is equipped with a two-speed, 25-cycle 

550-volt, three-phase induction motor. An automatic 

elevator located near the control room for the use of 
the operators, is also operated by a 25-cycle, 550-volt 
three-phase induction motor. * 

Turbines 

a capacity of 55,000 brake h. p. under 
305-foot head and the section through the power 

arrangement. The 
^t tube on No. 1 unit is of the common curved type 
modifl^ at the elbow, while each of the other uSs 
IS pipped with a Moody spreading tube. In the 
d^i^ of aese umts care was taken to insure good 
lubnration for the gate stems and to assiTKl 
w^ng surf^ were well greased. of 

febynntt seals on ae runner rims (Fig 12) cuts 
dovm lea^e a a minimum. It wSl® be no^ 
ra the section aat the ap portions of ae draft abes 
are of mt non and aese are so arranged that apv . 


e in the upper canal, a pressure sand filtering plant has 
been installed to filter all water supplied to the lignum- 
3 vitae bearings to prevent scoring of the turbine shaft, 
j The lignum-vitae bearings themselves are about six 
5 feet in length and in order to ensure lubrication over 
i their entire length the water is admitted both at the 
middle and top of the bearing. A flow meter, with an 
indicator and an alarm light, is connected to the 
. bearing water supply to guard against any stoppage 
of the flow continuing long enough to injure the shaft 
or bearing. The longitudinal passageway on elevation 
264 gives access to the turbine bearings, gate stems, 
servomotors, (Fig. 13), governors and filters. 

Air brakes, which act against the underside of the 
generator rotor, are provided to bring the unit to rest 
quickly in case of shutdown. 

Johnson Valves 

The lower end of the main penstock terminates in 
a 14-foot Johnson valve, the outlet end of which i.s 
10 feet in diameter and connects to the turbine casing 
by several sections of cast steel pipe. While this type 
of valve is too well-known to require any description, 
the method of control is worthy of note. This i.s 
accomplished through three 8-inch Johnson valves, 
which are in turn operated by pistons in cylinders under 
penstock pressure controlled by a three-way plug valve. 
When opening the valve to fill the scroll case, it is 
neces^y to build up the pressure in the latter, in order 
to balance the pressure on the two sides of the plunger. 
Ihe operation of the valve is so arranged that this is 
^ed out automatically by a series of oscillations of 
the plunger, as soon as the control handle has been 
thrown^mto the opening position. In closing, the mo¬ 
tion of the plunger is retarded near the end of the stroke 
to prevent an excess rise in pressure, due to too sudden 
closing, and also to protect the plunger seat against 



Fig. 13~Vibw op Turbine Deck 


Jock. The^ control is so arranged that the va 
sTftaTrt Witt a remote hand coni 

peaestal on the mam operating floor. 

Accera to the valve is from the floor on elevatio^^ 
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the valve being located in a chamber which provides 
space for dismantling the valve. 

The five-foot service penstock terminates in a steel 
plate Y. The two legs are each equipped with a 36- 
inch Johnson valve for each service turbine. 

Governoes 

The governor system for the main units uses filtered 
water containing one per cent of soluble oil. This 
is supplied to the governor at from 150 to 200-pounds 
per square inch pressure from two motor-driven cen¬ 
trifugal pumps which feed into an accumulator tank 
for each unit. The return fluid from the servomotors is 
carried back through a return main to two concrete 
tanks so arranged that one tank may be emptied and 
cleaned while the other is in operation. It had been 
found in other installations, where a central pumping 
system capable of handling the completed plant was 
initially operated to supply only one or two units, 
that difficulty was experienced owing to the large 
capacity pumps heating up the small amount of fluid in 
circulation. To avoid this, a small capacity pump 
was also installed to supply governor pressure during 



Fid. 14— No. 2 Generatoh Showinp Control Pedestal 
AND Governor Head 

the, early stages of operation, and to be held afterwards 
in reseive for an emergency. To guard against a 
shutdown due to the failure of the govei^ior pumps, 
an emergency coimection has been provided to pass 
direct penstock pressure into the governor system 
header. This permits the governors to operate on 
penstock pressure, at any time that the pumping sys¬ 
tem is out pf service, and has a-lready been called into 
service since the first two units were placed in operation. 

Owing to the very small ratio of length of penstock 
to head (about : 1 ) and the large flywheel effect 
of the generator rotora> the regulation of these units 
is a comp^atively simple problem. 

(JenbratOrs 

The present five units are each rated at 46,000 kv-a., 
80 per cent power factor, 12,000 volts, three-phase, 
25 cycles at 187.5 rev. per mim They are capable of 
being operated continuously at 49,500 kv^a., with 
either voltage or curreiit 10 per cent in excess of the 


rated Values. ' The type is v^tical (Fig. 14). wi.th direct- 
connected. shuntrfield commutating-pole, 260‘TyQlt, 150- 
kw. exciter.-: uThe over-all efficiency of the geuerating 
imits is slightly: in excess of 97 per cent at 80 per cent 
power factor.; *, ;The thrust bearing is designed to. support 
a load of one million pounds, which is sligbjJY in excess 
of the weight of the rotor plus the hydraulic thrust 
imposed' by the turbine. Upper and lowdr guide bear¬ 
ings are provided the latter on account;of the length 
of shaft and to keep the generator- a self-contained 
unit. 

The quantity of air required , for cooling is 120,000 
cu. ft. per minute. -It is interesting to note that the 
weight of air passing through the generator every 2}^ 
hours equals the total weight of the generator, namely 
1,400,000 pounds. The units are completely enclosed, 
the air being drawn either from the outside of the gener¬ 
ator room, or from both, and discharged through ducts 
into the atmosphere or to the different sections.of the 
building for heating purposes. With five units in 
operation at rated load, there will be available for 
heating the building 6400 kw., which corresponds to 
1.2 kw. per 1000 cubic feet of building contents. This 
amount of heat should be ample for heating the build¬ 
ing at all times. 

The maximum observable temperature which any 
portion of the unit will attain under rated conditions 
as obtained by thermocouples will not be in excess of 
106 deg. cent, with 40 deg. cent ambient air.' The 
temperature as obtained by thermocouples is indicated 
on the control pedestal adjacent to the generator, and 
also in the control room, 

Units NOs. 1, 2 and 3 are all of the same make, 
having a rotor with cast steel spider and laminated 
built-up - sheet steel rim, dovetailed to the spider. 
These three units have upper and lower bearing brackets 
of cast iron, and are provided with the Kingsbury 
thrust bearing. Armature windings are insulated in 
slot portions with sheet mica insulation ironed on, 
whereas the end portions of the windings are insulated 
with mica and varnished cambric taping. The stator 
is divided vertically into four 90-degree sections. 

Units Nos. 4 and 5, being made by a different manu¬ 
facturer, have a rotor made up of seven cast steel sections, 
five of which carry the pole pieces, the. other two, 
one above and one below, being provided for additional 
flywheel effect. Upper and lower brackets are of 
cast , steel and a spring supported type, of thrust bear¬ 
ing is used. The armature coils are insulated through¬ 
out with mica tape. The stator is divided into three 
120 -degree sections. 

The flywheel effect of each unit is 21,500,000 W 
The rotors are required to stand, an overspeed of 185 
per cent of rated speed.. Insulation, tests of 30,000 
volts on arnaature. and, pf 2500 volts on fipld and.exciter 
are specified. » . = . 4 . 

The over-all diameter of these units is 25 feet, 
the diameter of rotor over pole faces being 18 feet 
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approximately. The shafts are 30 inches in diameter 
in the guide bearings and are provided with flange 
at lower end for bolting to corresponding flange on 
turbine shaft. The shafts are hollow with 8-inch 
diameter bore and are 30 feet 3 inches in total length. 
The over-all height of generators above the genemtor 
floor (elevation 284) is 26 feet 10 inches, thus above 
the main floor (elevation 297) only the top of the 
frame and the upper bracket, thrust bearing housing 
and exciter are visible (Fig. 15). 

The weight of the complete generator is 1,400,000 
pounds, that of the rotor 615,000 pounds. The largest 
piece to be handled by the crane.s weighs 600,000 
pounds. 


set for five units, but in the c-ompletisl statii»n it is (‘on- 
templated that there will he arlditional .sets, im-h acting 
us a spare exciter for a gn»up of rnacltiius. Fach spare 



Fig. 15-~lNTteKiOR Viiow gp CJKNisitATOK Romm tcoK.NG 

North 

Excitation 

The principal source of excitation for each unit is 
the direct-connected exciter mounted above the genera¬ 
tor. Each exciter has sufficient capacity to furnish 
excitetion for one 46,000-kv-a. generator, and is 
rated at 150 kw., 260 volts. It is of the shunt-wound 
type with commutating poles and is especially designed 
for service with a generator voltage regulator. 

The auxiliary source of excitation consists of a motor- 
generator set made up of a 260-volt ISO-kw, shunt- 
wound d-c. generator, with commutating poles designed 
o carry the excitation of any one of the generators, 

and to work with the voltage ragulator belonging to 
that unit, a* -- xiu_„. * a* * 


f t 


J 1 


.e: 


• A i 




M 


Kit. Ii» 

cxciUT muy he conneefed tn imu hns, ut \vhi* h the 
fitdd of any general ing unit i»f iKh group may he con- 
nectiHl U.S shown in the diagram t Fig. Jfl.. Tie* auxi- 
liary motor-genemtt*r are driven from the 
volt .station sma'ce system. 



4r»,(XJ0-Kv-A. TNASttltOtlltltR 


vibimtliig relay type eon- 

«f each generator. Thia regulator fat 


At present ther^ ia ^e each generator. Thi. regulator fat 

e auiuiary emter equipped with compenaatjon to jnwent cnw currenU 
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when units are in parallel on the 12-kv. bus, also with 
adjustable compensation for ohmic and inductive drop 
in transformer banks and lines. Each is provided with 
a device for maintaining a low maximum of exciter 
voltage in case of a drop of voltage due to short circuit, 
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Pig. 18-^Queenston Generating Station—^Wiring Dia¬ 
gram, of Main Connections 


also with a device for cutting resistance into the exciter 
field circuit to limit the voltage in case of overvoltage 
due to overspeed or other causes. 

No main generator field rheostats are used. 

Transformers 

These are of the shell type and are individually 
rated at 15,000 kv-a., 25 cycles, 12,000/63,500/76,200 
volts at 80 per cent power factor. There will be five 
banks of three, connected A- y to give 110 to'132 kv. 
at rated load. The guaranteed efficiency at 80 per 
cent power factor is 98; 25 per cent. The quantity 
of oil required for each transformer with its expansion 
tank is approximately 6500 Imperial gallons, the 
weight of the complete transformer is 100 tons. 
The over-all height is 28J4 feet, and diameter of the 
tank is feet (Fig. 17). 

Maximum observable temperature rise is specified 
at 50 deg. cent, with an observable temperature rise 
of 56 deg. cent, under a 10 per cent overload, above 
ingoing cooling water temperature of 25 deg. cent. 

Insulation tests are 280 kv. and 33 kv. on high and 
low-voltege windings respectively. 

The main tanks are of boiler plate with plate bottoms 
^d covers. The tanks are required to withstand an 
internal pressure of 150 pounds per square inch and 
also a vacuum equivalent to 24 inches of mercury. 
The main tanks will be completely filled with oil, the 
expansions of the oil being provided for in separate 
tanks, but provision is made in the height of the main 
tanks so that operation without the expansion tanks 
Vnll be safe. 

The transformers are mounted on roller bearing 
structural steel trucks set on rails on elevation 297 to 
the rear of the 12-kv. switching equipment. A track 
runway throughout the length of the building connects 
to a^ cross runway at the south end, which permits 
moving the transformers to a position iinder the gener¬ 
ator room cranes. 


Main Connection Diagram and Short-Circuit 
Studies 

The main wiring diagram (Fig. 18) shows the elec¬ 
trical arrangement of the main apparatus. A generator, 
bank of transformers and a line is considered a unit, 
each with a normal capacity of 45,000 kv-a. It will be 
impracticable to dispose of the power in blocks of this 
capacity and grouping of units will be essential. For 
this purpose 12-lcv. and 110-kv. busses are provided. 
The diagram shows a double 12-kv. bus, only one of 
which, however, that with reactors, is being installed, 
but space is being provided for the second or emergency 
bus, and this may be installed later if conditions war¬ 
rant. 

Extremely interesting studies were carried out to 
determine the mechanical, magnetic and thermal 
effects on conductors under normal and abnormal 
operation with different groupings. 

In the analysis practically all possible conditions of 
operation were considered. A key diagram was pre¬ 
pared with symbols representing groupings of units. 

Referring to Figs. 19 and 20,1, II, III or IV indicates 
that 1, 2, 4 or 8 generators are paralleled on the low- 



PiG. 19 —Diagram FOR Short-Circuit Studies 


voltage bus. If followed by R as IIR, etc. the genera¬ 
tors are paralleled through a reactor. If followed by 
S as IIR, etc. the generators are connected to a syn¬ 
chronizing bus through a reactor, o, b, cor d indicates 
that 1, 2, 4 or 8 generators are paralleled on the high- 
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voltage bus, so the significance of III R d may be read¬ 
ily understood as two groups of four generators each 
connected through reactors on the low-voltage side 
and the eight units paralleled on the high-voltage bus. 

The short-circuit values are given as the r. m. s. 
values of the first symmetrical wave of current times 
the normal voltage times square root of three. 

From the studies it was found that the star bus 



Fig. 20 
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Fig. 20a—Maximum Symmetrical Short-Circuit Values 
ON H. T. Bus 

scheme had a slight advantage in so far as short-circuit 
CTOTents are concerned over the riiig bus scheme with 
not more than four generators in parallel, but with more 
than four generators in parallel the short-circuit cur¬ 
rents^ on the star bus are considerably higher than on 
thenngbus. 

_ With eight generators operating in parallel on the 
12 kv. hm the r. m. s. value of the first wave of the 
^^etecal short-circuit current may reach a value 
Of 140,000 amperes with no reactors between generators 
Using 4 per cent reactance (based oh the capacity of a 
gene^tor, namely 45,000 kv-a.) in bus reactora between 
the ^nerators m the rinc: bus scheme 73.000 ^per^ 


would obtain and 104,000 amperes in the star bus if 
that scheme were used. 

For the above short-circuit values (140,000, 73,000 
and 104,000 amperes) the forces between the busses, 
spaced two feet apart, would be 5120 lb., 1420 lb. and 
2870 lb. respectively per linear foot of bus. Fig. 21 
shows the forces between the busses for both. 24-inch 
and 45-inch spacing under different conditions of 
operation. 

From these studies it was decided to install 5 per 
cent bus reactors between the generators and increase 
the spacing between the busses to 48 inches in order 
to reduce the short-circuit currents and mechanical 
forces to a minimum within the limits of available space. 
Further increase in thie reactance between generators 
would cause but slight reduction in the short-circuit 
currents. 

These curves were used as a basis in deciding upon 
the strength of bus supports to use and the rupturing 
capacity of the oil circuit breakers required. The oil 
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Fig. 21 —Maximum Stresses on L. T. Busse.s 

circuit breakers which are used are suitable for opera¬ 
tion under conditions at least as severe as IV R c. 

Control Room 

The electrical control of the station is centered in 
the control room which is situated at elevation 361 
above the generator room oyer units 4 to 6. A room 
approximately nine feet high underneath the whole 
control room permits control conduits to be brought in 
from the longitudinal conduit room and distributed to 
the vanous switchboards in an accessible and conve¬ 
nient manner. In the control room, the switch con- 
teols, indicators ^d dummy busbars are mounted on 
bench board sections, arranged in the general form of 
the arc of a circle. To the rear of the bench board are 
vertical panels carrying the necessary indicating 
instruments. Further back are the panels carrying 
recording meters and relays, placed face to face. 
1 he completed switchboard will consist of bench board 
and panels for 9 or 10 unite. 
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At each end of the main board is a five-panel board 
for controlling the main connections of the station 
service. This consists of bench board, instrument 
panels, recording meter and relay panels. Beneath 
each bench board and immediately behind each panel 
is a slot through the floor into the room below to permit 
easy installation and tracing of circuits. 



lNHTAI.l.fcI» IN ThKIU CoM1*AKTMKNT» 


CoNTRoi, Pedestal 

On the main floor, near the governor of each unit 
(see Fig. 14) is a “control pedestal.” This carries 
necessary hydraulic and electrical meters to enable the 
attendant to keep in touch with operating conditions 
affecting ^e complete generating unit. It also carries 


Signal System 

For each unit, a dial-type signal system is installed 
between the control bench board and the control pedes¬ 
tal near the generator, by which instructions can be 
transmitted from the operator in charge to the generator 
attendant. This is supplemented by special telephone 
connections at each pedestal. 

Oil Circuit Breakers 

Oil circuit breakers for 12-kv. service (Fig. 22) are 
rated at 15-kv., 3000-ampere continuous (;apacity. 
These are of two types, but the .structural steel supports 
and general dimensions are such that they may he 
readily interchanged. 



211IKH)»Ami’Bhk Oil, Ciiu'cit liitKAKiat 


One type, used principally in unite 1 and 2, is sole¬ 
noid-operated, and ha.s one heavy 3S-in. diameter 
steel tank per pole. Each pole has contacte of inverted 
brush type with two breaks in .series, which can readily 
be increased to four if necessary. Rupturing capacity 
is obtained by using large amount and head of oil in 
a very strong retainer. This breaker is guaranteed to 
rupture any short-circuit current obtainable with the 
plant connected An combination IV R c, In.sulation 
will withstand 80 kv. for one minute. 


The second type, used principally in unite 3,4 and 5, 
is motor-operated with two grounded tanks per {wle, 
a telephone and signal indicators, connected to the The arc is broken in oil in a very strong explo-sion cham- 
control room, and a pull button switch by which the ber surrounding each arcing contact, arranged vrith 
generator oil circuit bieakers and field breakers may be baffli^ to shoot a stream of cool oil under pressure across 
tnpped in case of emCTgency. the path of the are. The main contacts of the wedge 
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and finger type are in air. This breaker is guaranteed 
to rupture any short-circuit currents obtainable under 
combination IV J? d. Insulation will withstand a 
55-kv. test for one minute. ^ 

Oil circuit breakers for 110-fcv. service are rated at 
135-kv., 600-ampere continuous capacity. They are 



Pig. 24—12rKy. Bus Insulator 

of the solenoid-operated type with one- tank per pole 
of heavy construction. In eadh pole there are four 
breaks in series, each break having a special quick 
break feature to increase the rupturing capacity. 
Each breaker is guaranteed to rupture any short^sircuit 
ci^nt obtainable with combination TV E c., and will 
withstand a t(^t of 230 kv. for one minute. Bushings 
will withstand 350 kv. for one minute. 

The control circuit voltage. for operation, of all 
breakers is 260 volts d-c. All breakers have ventilated 
:tanks. ■ ■ 

The 12-kv. circuit breakers are installed in individual 
rooms on two floors between the generator room and the 
transformers, with the main busses pccup;0ng an 
intermediate floor. These rooms are ventilated to the 
pnerator air discharge shaft. The leads from the 
breakem are carried tluough the wall at the rear through 
porcelainbushings, this giving a minimum of connecting 
material in these rooms. 

The 110-kv. breakers (Pig. 23) are located oh one floor 
at elevation 346, the breaker on the direct circuit from 
la^sfonner bank to transmission line being separated 
entirely from all other breakers by walls. The breakem 
for each imt group connecting to the busses are in one 
room which has walls around all floor openings to 
prevent spread of oil. ■ 

Every switeh room is drained into the general drain- 
a^ system, and the doors to the rooms are provided 

A designation symbol for 
^ ^ ^ by which each breaker and its 
position in the connection may be readily identified 


12-Kv. Bus AND Connections 
The results of the short-circuit current study showed 
that a strong construction would be required for the 
12-kv. bus and connections from the generator ter¬ 
minals to the transformer terminals. The combination 
of the 3000-ampere normal current capacity adopted, 
with the mech^ical strength required, made this bus 
structure a unique problem. Prom consideration of 
this, it was decided that no cable would be used on 
any of these 12-kv. connections. 

The spacing of the phases finally adopted was 48 
inches .for the main bus, breaker and transformer 
connections and 37 inches for the generator leads to 
the bus. These spacings with a calculated short- 
circuit current having an asssmimetrical peak of 170,000 
amperes give maximum forces of 485 lb. per foot for 
48-inch arid 630.1b. per foot for 37-irich spacing. 

It was decided that a. single-unit bus support to 
resist- a force of 10,000 lb. applied at the bus clamp 
should be obtained. This would allow a spacing of 
supports along the bUs of about 5 ft. giving a factor 



Pig. 25—Disconnecting Switches, 3000-Amperb, 12,000- 
Volt, with Operating Mechanism 

of safety of 3 on the support under maximum load 
conditions. A single-unit porcelain bus support of 
smooth surface, with cast iron hardware cemented on 
and having an ultimate strength of 10,000 lb. in canti¬ 
lever (applied at the center of the bus) and an 80 , 000 - 
volt, 25-cycle, flash-over, was finally obtained (Pig! 24 ). 
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The smooth porcelain was adopted with the intention 
of obtaining every advantage possible in the strength 
of the porcelain unit and making the cleaning of the 
units easier. 

The bus eopi>er ad(>i)ted was three bam, 4 inches by ' .f 
inch, laid flat on the insulator cap. It was decided to 
mount the bus supports directly on the floors and walls 
and by the wide s[)acing of [ihases dispense with the 
usual barriers. This arrangement puts the copper into 
the })lane of force in the position of its greatest strength. 
Tests in t in* laboratory showe<l that there is a real dan¬ 
ger in using such a spacing of bus sui)ports along t,he 
bus that the stresses set uj) by 25-cycle currents will 
coincide with t,h«‘ natural period of vibration of the 
length of coj)per, thus producing a ca.se of meehanical 
resonance. On account; of the low strength of copper, 
it is not possible to spaci,* the bus su|)ports at t he maxi¬ 
mum distance considering tlie sliort-(dreuit forces td)ove. 
The sagging of t.h(‘ copper due to it.s own weight is a 
limiting factor in tlu‘ arrangement adopted. 



Ku;. Swirrif, la-Kv., 

Di.sconnecting switches of 3000-ampere capacity 
(Fig. 25) are provided on each side of every oil circuit 
breaker and are located in separate rooms behind the 
breakers. They are arranged to be operated in set.s of 
three by a hand-operated mechanism with hand wheel 
outside of the room in which the disconnecting switches 
are mounted. The.se mechanisms are locktjd in the 
open or closed position by indivi<lual Yale locks with 
master keys fcrr the station. The blades (jf the switches 
are locked in the clo.sed position by the operating 
mechanism. 

Pilot lamps mounted be.side the hand-operating 
mechanism indicate the position of the switches and 
whether the oil circuit breakers are open or closed. 
1’his .system was chosen in preference to the added 
complication of a mechanical or electrical interlock 
betw^'en the circuit breakers an<l the disconnecting 
switches. 

Motor-operated disconnecting switches were con¬ 
sidered but it was decided that the advantages would 
not warrant the extra expense. 

Wherever the copper bars are taken through floors 
and walls, bushings are installed. They consist of a 


central porcelain tube mounted in a panel of ebony 
asbestos. The llash-ovei* value is 80,000 volts at 25 
cycles. This design gives a very effective and inex- 
l)en.sive bushing. 

It i.s proposed to have all copper bars covered with 
flame-proof in.sulalion. 

110-KV. Bus AND CU)NN10CTIONS 

A continuous current-carrying capacity of 000 am¬ 
peres wa.s adopted for all high-voltage circuits, which 
required the use of oncsineli diameter, iron piiie size, 
copper tubing for all 110-kv. connecl.ion.s. As pro¬ 
vision is made for ultimately increasing the |)otential 
to T.‘>5 kv., a standard 42-incli high, corrugated single¬ 
piece porcelain po.st with ctmientc'd-on cast iron hard- 
wat;e was in.stalled. 'Phese units have a cantilever 
and torsion strengtli of 40,000 inch-lb. and have a 
dry flash-over value at 25 cycles of 350 kv. 

OOO-ampere, 135-kv. di.sconnecting .switches (Fig. 26) 
of doubhi! break, (jenler rotating post, oi)erat(‘d by 
hand me(*hani.sm in gangs of three,», were adopted, 
u.sing the siime i)()n‘elain post as the bus .support. 
'Phese posts, complete with hanlware, are int;erchange- 
able with the bus .suppoi’t,s. 

Rklay PltOTK(.rn<)N 

The .simplicity of th(‘ main connections in the plant 
and ('.specially the absence of l2-kv. fwders make.s it 
I)os.sible to u.se differential relay sehtnnes for protection 
of apparatus and conne(*tion.s. This allows rapid 
automatic removal of defective equipment from .seiwice 
with a minimum of disturban(‘e to operation. The 
appanitus and main connections of each unit are 
divided into the following gi-oups: 

Generator, 

Main 12-kv. bus, 

Auxiliary 12-kv. bus (when installed), 

1,2-kv. connections of transformer, 

Transformer bank, 

110-kv. connecitions of transformer, 

110-kv, busses. 

Each conductor where if, leaves the group carries 
a current transfonner Th(?se current transformers 
are so (ionnocted to relays that if the current in each 
pha.se leaving the group is not equal to the current 
entering that phase, the relay will carry the difference 
in the currents, or in oilier words the current to a fault. 
If there is no defect inside the group.s, current leaving 
will be equal to current (mtering and there will be no 
relay action, no matter how heavy the through (mrrent. 
To insure correctness of operation, the following 
precautions have been taken; 

1. Current transfonners are of special design to 
give correct ratio even with heavy currents. 

2. Impedance in secondary wiring has been kept 
low by short connections. The only equipment con¬ 
nected is the relays which are in the differential circuit 
and carry fault current only. 

3. Current transformers are placed outside the oil 
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circuit breakers which would isolate any group so that 
a defective breaker would be cleared on both sides. 

All differential relays are of the instantaneous over¬ 
load plunger type except for transformer differential 
which are inverse time overload induction type. Gen¬ 
erator differential relays have also a hand reset feature 
to increase the certainty of operation. 

Each differential group of relays is arranged with 
multiple contact relays to trip the necessary circuit 
breakers to isolate the defective equipment. In case 
of the generator differential, the field circuit breakers 
are also tripped. 


perature rise not exceeding 80 deg. cent, above 40 deg. 
cent, ambient temperature. They will safely carry 
short-circuit current for 12 secoijds. The rating is 
12,000 volts, 25 cycles, single-phase 5 per cent react¬ 
ance based on 2165 amperes, the normal rated current 
Of one 45,000-kv-a. generator. Protective resistors 
are moimted within the reactor and connected to its 
terminals. 

These reactors are located on the generator floor on 
elevation 284, below the 12 kv. oil circuit breaker rooms. 

Service Apparatus 


In addition to the differential relay groups the follow¬ 
ing relays have been installed (Fig. 16): 

1. A relay in the ground connection of each unit to 
give an alarm in case of ijound current. No switches 
are tripped. 

2 . A directional relay on each generator, of the 
three-element induction wattmeter tjq^e restrained by a 
spring. The principal function of this is to check 
careless s 3 nichronizing. It trips out the generator oil 
breakers. 

3 A ground relay on the 12-kv. connections close 
to the transformer bank on each unit. It protects 
this section of the wiring including the transformers 
12 -kv. bushings which are not included in any of the 
differential groups. This is an inverse time overload 
induction type relay. 

4. A set of inverse time overload relays of the induc¬ 
tion type on each outgoing line. This consists of one 
relay for each phase and one for grounds. 

5. A set of inverse time overload relays in the main 
12 -kv. bus between units to separate them in case 
the units drop out of step with each other. 

An anmmciator is provided with each unit which 
indicates by a drop and an alarm bell which relay 
was operated. 

Several operations of portions of the relay equip¬ 
ments have shown that they function as intended. 

All current transformers on the main circuits are 
of the bushing type, those for 12 -ky. circuits having 
the core and secondary winding mounted on high- 
grade condenser bushings placed over the three 4 -irich 
/^“inch copper bars. This particular design permits 
several secondary windings to be mounted on the same 
bushing. 

The 12-kv. potential transformers are of strong 
construction with an especially high insulation test 
and are connected through protecting resistors, fuses 
and disconnecting switches to the main circuits, the 
disconnecting switches being in a separate room from 
the fuses. 

Reactors 

^ Reactors are installed only between 12-kv. main 
bus sections, i e., between generators. They are of 
the cast in concrete type with the conductors and the 
concrete impregnated with varnish. The continuous 
current-cariying capacity is 2380 amperes with a tem- 


All services except oil switch control and signal 
lamps are 25-cycle operated. Power is obtained from 
( two turbine-driven three-phase service generators 
i each rated at 2200 kv-a., 2300 volts, 25 cycles, 500 rev. 
per min. In addition, power for service is available 
from a 12-kv. line from the Ontario Power Company. 

These service turbines are rated at 2800 h. p. each 
at 500 rev. per min. under 305 feet head. On these 
imits, the governors, governor pumps, etc., are entirely 
independent of the main governor system. Oil is used 
as a medium in these governors, and is supplied by two 
gear pumps with motors mounted on the same base as 
the pressure tank. 

In general, all motors of 26 h. p. or larger are operated 
at 2260 volts, whereas smaller three-phase motors are 
550 voltSk 

Genetetor air exhaust fans, pumps, compressors, 
shop equipment are Electrically operated; 

Dpect cuirent tor dpWatihg oil circuit breakers, 
rheostats and other small motor-dfiten devices is at 
230 volte and is obtained from a 15-kw; motor-genetator 
set. The inductipn motors are supplied from a 550- 
volt service feeder. The generator floats on a 230-cell, 
164-ampere hour lead storage battery. The generator 
and cattery equipment is in duplicate, so that one gener¬ 
ator and battery unit can float on the load at approxi¬ 
mately constant voltage while the other battery is 
being charged, A middle tap is brought from each 
battepr for conpection to emergency lighting circuits. 

Switchboard indicating and signal lights are supplied 
from 32-volt d-c. circuits to enable tungsten lamps 
to be used. Power is obtained from a 4 . 5 -kw., 32-volt 
generator driven by a d-c. motor from the 230-volt 
batteiy, and floating on a 16-cell, 23-ampere-hour 
lead battery. This unit is in duplicate with one 
motor-generator and one battery for each 230-volt 
battery. Better economy is expected from these 
lamps than from the standard higher-voltage ones. 

Arrangement of Service Apparattis. The service 
ele^cal circuits are shown in Fig. 27. The principal 
^tnbutmg center, called ^^Section A^^ is located near 
_e service generators. The two service generators, 
e ipcoming feeder from the Ontario Power Company 
which has been stepped down tlp-ougb a 1500-kv-a., 
ee-pkase,. 12,000 to 2300-volt transformer, and all 
service feeders are connected to a main 2300-volt bus 
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through cell-mounted oil circuit breakers. The genera¬ 
tor, incoming feeder and main bus breakers are elec¬ 
trically operated from the main control room. The 
service feeder breakers are hand-operated. A 2300- 
volt transfer bus is provided for emergency operation. 
Power for 650-volt services is obtained from the 2300- 
volt system through three 300-kv-a. 2300 to 550-volt 



Enf. 27 .Dia<iuam ok Skkvioe CiucriiTs 


transformers to a main and a transfer 650-volt bus. 
All 550-volt oil circuit breakers are hand-operated and 
mounted on pipe framework. Section '‘B” center is 
located near unit No. 4. It is supplied by two feeders 
from the 2300-volt bus in Section A. These will 
eventually be continued to Section C station at the 
north end of the completed plant, which will be similar 
to Section A. Section B contains transformers for local 
services and is a switching center for 2300-volt feeders. 
The fans and governor pump feeders are arranged as 



*‘ring" feeders between Sections A and B so that each 
has two sources of power. The auxiliary exciter sets 
are on a ring feeder from Section A to Section C. The 
generator bearing oil pumps and the governor pressure 
air compressor have each 550-volt feeders from Sections 
A and B. The service generators are protected by 
differential relays and by inverse overload induction- 
type relays, the latter type being used also for protec¬ 
tion of the feeders. 


The lubricating oil piping diagram for the main and 
service generators is shown in Fig. 28. This consists 
of a central plant of purifying and pumping apparatus 
with pressure and return headers all in duplicate. Each 
half of the system is of sufficient capacity for five units. 
Oil is distributed to the generators by pump pressure 
and the return oil passes into a settling tank. Any 
water or sediment settles to the bottom of the tank and 
passes out to a centrifugal purifier and the purified oil 
is returned to the system. Each generator requires 
about ten Imperial gallons per minute of oil. In 
addition to the duplicate oil pumping equipment, the 
system is provided with a storage of oil under air pres¬ 
sure suitable for operating the plant for one hour. 

The transformer oil system is shown diagrammatic- 
ally in Pig. 29. Tanks of sufficient capacity to hold all 
the oil from one bank of transformers are provided 
and are connected to a "good oil" and a "bad oil” 
header, which in turn connects with the five banlcs of 
transformers. The valves for the storage and purify¬ 



ing equipment are symmetrically arranged and located 
so that all operations may be performed from one point. 
The valve arrangement allows the pump and filter 
press or purifier to be connected with any tank and 
either header, meanwhile the operator can see at a 
glance just what connection he is making. 

The switch oil apparatus follows the same layout as 
the transformer oil system, though on a smaller scale. 
There is no piping connection between the transformer 
and switch oil systems. 

Water for cooling purposes for the transformers and 
for the generator bearings is obtained from a header 
connected through valves to the main penstocks, thus 
eliminating pumping equipment. This header, located 
in west piping tunnel at elevation 267, is sectionalized 
by valves between penstocks. Duplicate feeders to 
each generator and bank of transformers are installed. 
The house service supply and fire hydrant supply are 
also obtained from the main header, which also fur¬ 
nishes water through the filters to the turbine bearings. 
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llO-Kv. Outgoing Circuits 
The 110-kv. circuit on each unit is brought out of the 
building through pent houses on the roof by means of 
compound-filled porcelain bushings. Oxide-film light¬ 
ning arresters are installed indoors on elevation 375 on 
each imit. 

The single-circuit transmission line for each unit is 
of 45,000-kv-a. capacity, using steel-cored aluminum 
cable. The connections of 605,000-cir. mil. cable from 
bushings to the transmission line are carried on sus¬ 
pension-type insulators, from the tower structure on 
the roof to special towers on the edge of the roadway at 
the top of the cliff in front of the screen house, thence 
to a tow^ structure on the roof of the screen house, 
from which the circuits spread out to the standard 
transmi^ion tominal towers. Two circuits connect 
to easting transmission lines at Niagara Falls, and 
additional new circuits under construction extend west¬ 
wards to connect to more distant existing stations on the 
llO-kv. system. 

Lighting 

The lighting of the ultimate plant wiU be fed from 
three separate 225-kv-a. banks of 2200/220/110-volt 
transformers; two banks being installed at present. 
These banks will feed their respective sections of the 
building and the distributing boxes are so arranged 
that in c^e of failure of any one section, jumpers may 
be temporarily and quickly instaUed from adjacent 
sections. In general, the lighting has been laid out so 
that all high and low-voltage bus and apparatus, 
piping, etc., are fully illuminated without undue glare. 
An automatic transfer switch is installed so that cer¬ 


tain circuits may be connected to the 230-volt control 
battery in case of failure of the a-c. supply. 

All feeders from the switchboards are composed of 
single-conductor rubber-covered double-braided cables. 
Small wiring from panel boards is of standard loibber- 
covered double-braided conductor except that in 
places where excessive moisture is encountered 30 
per cent para rubber is used. Rigid galvanized con¬ 
duit is used throughout and where exposed to moisture 
shims are used to support the conduit clear of the walls 
and ceilings. 

Telephone Systems 

An automatic telephone system is to be installed 
so that communication may be held between the 
operators throughout the plant with a code system for 
emergency conditions. This system will be so designed 
that it may be connected to the private telephone 
system of the Commission. Arrangements are being 
made to install, as a standby for system operation, 
a wired wireless set. 

The engineering and construction work on this 
development have been carried out under the direction 
of the commission's staff with Mr. H.- G. Acres as chief 
hydra,ulic engineer, and Mr. E. T. J. Brandon as chief 
electrical engineer. 

The author wishes to put on record his appreciation 
of the loyalty and devotion of the entire engineering 
^d construction staffs of the Commission in carrying 
through the work on this development. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see p. 507. 
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Review of the Subject, — Noluril/islanduig the very large rated 
capadly of the /t5,000-kv-a. generators for the Queenston poioer 
house of the IJydro-Electric Power Commissiori of Ontario, their 
essential construction features arc not different from those of much 
smaller rated gc7ierators. The generators are of the vertical shaft 
type with two guide beari.ngs, and a thrust bearing. The thrust 
bearing is located above the stator and carries the weight of the 
complete rotating elements of the generator and water turbine. 
Each generator is provided with a direct-connected exciter. 

The flywheel effect I'egiiired for satiffactory speed regulation of 
the hirbines necessitated the use of auxiliary fl.ywhecls mounted on 
the shaft adjacent to the generator rotor. The rotor is constructed 
with a number of cast steel wheels which together form the rotor 
spider for carrying the pole pieces. The pole pieces are made of 
punchings and ai'c attached to the rotor with three dovetails per 
pole. The coils arc made, of copper strip wound on edge. 

The stator frame is split vertically into th'ce sections to conform 
with foundry and shipping Ihnitations but the core is built up unth- 
oul being split. The stator windings consist of form-wound, 
diamond-shaped coils, each slot coidaining two coil sides, 'The 


coils are made of stranded conductor and are insulated with mica 
tape, which affords more or less flexible insulation. The ends of 
the coils are braced against the distorting effect of severe short cir¬ 
cuits in such a manner as to permit expansion and contraction 
of the copper witlmit injury to the mica insulation, 'The armature 
phase connectiotis are made with bus rings supported from the 
sintor frame, making all eonnectiotis accessible. 
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T he purpose of this paper is to describe briefly a 
few of the construction features of the 45,000- 
kv-a. generators manufactured by the Canadian 
General Electric Company for the Queenston power house 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
Because of the fact that the rated capacity of these 
generators is greater than that of any generators ever 
before constructed, there is a tendency to create an 
impression that their construction would involve 
radical changes from the more or less familiar types 
of much smaller generators, but aside from one or two 
requirements peculiar to this installation, the problems 
presented in the design of these generators involved 
no great difficulties or departure from what has been 
considered standard construction. In fact if our power 
station engineers should find that larger generators 
could be used advantageously it is possible t<o build 
generatprs having capacities of 60,000 or 76,000 kv-a. 
at moderate speed without departing from ordinary 
methods of construction, or meeting with excessive 
costs per kv-a. 

General Description 

These generators are of the vertical shaft type with 
revolving fields and stationary armatures. They have 
two guide bearings and a thrust bearing, A substan¬ 
tial base ring supports the stator frame and carries the 
spider bracket for the lower guide bearing. The 
thrust bearing is supported by a deck or spider span¬ 
ning the top of the stator frame and carries the rotating 
parts of the generator and turbine. There is a 
direct-connected exciter mounted at the top of the 
generat or. A general view of the complete unit is 
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shown in Fig. 1. The generators are designed to 
deliver three-phase, 25-cycle current at 12,000 volts, 
and rotate at a speed of ISTJ-'jj revolutions per minute. 
The full-load rating is 45,000 kv-a. at 80 per cent power 



Fig. 1—Gbnbual View op the Ahhembleb Unit 


factor, with a temperature rise not exceeding 65 deg. 
cent, as observed by detectors imbedded in the slots 
of the stator core or by resistance measurements of the 
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stator or rotor windings. The full-load efficiency in¬ 
cluding all mechanical and electncal losses is guaran¬ 
teed to be not less than 97^ per cent at 100 per cent 
power factor. The exciters are rated 150 kw. at 250 
volts. 

Stator Frame, Cobe and Windings 
The stator frame is divided into three sections verti- 
-cally, in order to keep the weight within the foundry 
capacity and provide sections of a size and weight that 
eould be easily handled in the shop and in transportation. 

- These castings are probably the largest in size and 
weight ever used for generator construction, the frame 
being 24^ ft. in diameter by 10 ft high, and weighing, 
complete, approximately 90 tons. In building the 
core of such a large generator it is desirable to avoid 
joints that divide the core into sections because loose¬ 
ness and vibration of the laminations are liable to 
<ievelop due to the unequal expansion of the frame and 
core, and the difficulty in arranging clamps capable 
of exerting sufficient pressure. Therefore it was de- 
■cided to build up the core in the power station thus 



Fig. 2—Abhangement of Stator Coil Connections and 
Coil Bracing Rings 

1 . Phase bus . 

2. Pole connectioos. 

3. Group comiections. 

4. Terminal leads. 

5. Bracing rings. 

6. Stator coll. 

7. Plamplng flange of core. •: . 

S. Clamping flngws. 

9. Punchings or core. 

10. Remo-vable shims to allow taking up'WtUng of core. 

obtaining a continuqu? ring, The slots in the stator 
are unusually large for a waterwheel type generator, 
being as large as those commonly used in the large 
hi^-voltage turbo-generators. The stator winding is 
of ^e^i^on “Barrel” type yrith tw;o coil, sides per 
slot Ea^ to^pf the is. insulated with mica 
tape applied by hand aftw the coil has been formed. 


The coil insulation consists of mica tape put on by hand 
with a special compound sticker between layers. 
This process results in a uniform insulation on the 
full length of the coil and when slightly heated a suffi¬ 
cient flexibility is obtained to permit the removal and 
assembly of coils without great danger of damage to the 



Fig. 3— The Rotok 

insulation. The semi-plastic condition of the insu¬ 
lation also permits the esqiansion and contraction of 
the copper, due to changes in temperature, with a 
minimum disintegrating effect on the mica in the insu¬ 
lation. 

Stator Coil Supports 

The projecting ends of the coils at both the top 
and bottom are braced against one another by small 
wooden spacers, placed between the sides of the coils, 
and the whole winding is supported at each end, 
against the distorting effect of short circuits by two 
complete steel rings which are supported from the frame 
by suitable iron brackets. The windings are bound 
securely to the supporting rings with treated cord. This 
method of binding permits of a certain amount of flex¬ 
ibility that is desirable to allow for the expansion and 
contraction of the coils due to changes in temperature. 
The bracing rings are covered with insulating material 
not only for insulating purposes but to act as a cushion 
for the coils to rest against, and to take the sharp blows 
resulting from severe short circuits without cutting 
the coil insulation. 

Potential Wave 

The stator coils are chorded to take advantage of 
fractional pitch properties in obtaining a voltage wave 
forni as near as possible to the ideal sine wave, and to 
eliminate the objectionable harmonics. 

Armature Conductor 

The section of copper necessary to carry the current 
m the stator windings being too large to use a single 
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strand, the conductor was subdivided into a number of 
strands of small section to facilitate the forming of 
the conductor in the coils and also to reduce largely 
the eddy current losses in the copper. The phase 
connections of the stator winding have been taken care 
of in a rather unusual manner by the use of a bus ring 
arrangement supported from the inside of the stator 
frame. The connections between these bus rings and 
the windings are made with flexible connections which 
can be disconnected. This arrangement allows free 
access to all the connections for cleaning and inspec¬ 
tion, and permits the removal of damaged coils without 
disturbing the connections. 

Ventilation 

Air for cooling the generator is admitted to the pit 
beneath it, through duets from outside the station, or 
from the generator room, and is drawn into the machine 



Fig. 4 —Stator Com 


by the blower action of the rotor. The air is expelled 
through the openings in the stator frame into a cham¬ 
ber surrounding the generator, and is then exhausted 
by a fan through a ventilating shaft through the roof, 
or to the different parts of the power house as desired. 
Because of the large volume of air required (about 
120,000 cu. ft. per minute) it was necessary to give 
special consideration to the v'entilatibn in the con¬ 
struction of the generatorandpower house. The unique 
provisions in the desi^ of the power house for the 
generator ventilation are described in another paper 
being presented at this meeting.. 

J^ywheelEto , 

To meet the requirements of the hydraulic equip¬ 
ment in regard to speed reflation under conditions 



1. Exciter. 

2. OoUector rings. 

3. Exciter platform.: 

4. Thrust collar. 

6. Spring thrust bearing. 

6. Water cooling coils. 

7. Thrust bearing platfom. 

8. Upper guide bearing. 

9.. Upper bearing brat^et, 

10. Obvw plate aind manhole. 

11. Air baffle ring. 

12. Upper oil drip pan. 

13. Collector leads. 

14; Flywheel section. 


15. Rotor spider section. 

16. Pole piece; 

17. Stator core. 

18. Base ring. 

19. Fans. 

20. pedestal for supporting rotor. 

21. Lower guide bearing. 

22. Lower bearing bracket; 

23. Lower guide bearing housing. 

24. Lower oil d^p pan. 

25. Shaft. 

26. Coupling bolt guard. 

27. Staitor frame. 
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of sudden changes in load, the rotor was required to cause of an excessive temperature rise in normal service, 
have a much larger fl 3 rwheel effect than would have but to prevent injury to the coils by a fire in the gener- 
been obtained if the rotor were designed with reference ator resulting from a failure in the stator winding, 
only to the strength required. A limited amount of 

this flywheel effect was available in the pole pieces Poles 


with their coils, and the balance had to be obtained 
principally in the rim of the rotor spider. It was 
found that if the axial length of the rotor spider rim 
were limited to the length of the pole pieces the radial 
thickness of the rim would be so great that the air 
passages between the rim and the hub would be re¬ 
stricted too much to allow sufficient air to reach the 
upper ends of the rotor and stator coils. • Therefore 
the unusual arrangement was adopted of providing 
two independent spiders or flywheels mounted on the 
shaft, one at each end of the rotor spider proper. 
These flywheels are of the same diameter as the rotor 
spider in order to allow for the assembly of the pole 
pieces. Therotorspider is sectionalized into five wheels 
so that the complete rotor with the flywheels consists 



Pig. 6—Uppbb Gvide Bearing 


of seven separate wheels which are mounted on the 
shaft, one above the other. The hubs of these wheels 
are slightly wider than the rims so that openings are left 
between the rims to allow air to pass through to the 
spaces between the pole pieces. The ventilation is 
further assisted by curved fan blades attached to each 
end of the rotor and the recirculation of the air is pre¬ 
vented by baffle plates and covers around the ends of 
the stator windings. 

Field Coils 


The pole pieces are of the usual constniction having 
J4-inch punchings riveted together between heavy 
cast steel end plates. Each pole has three parallel 
T-shaped dovetails which are designed to withstand the 
stresses due to double normal speed, without exceeding 
half the elastic limit of the material. Each pole with 
its coil weighs five tons and the peripheral velocity 
of the pole face at normal speed is over two miles per 
minute. The fl 3 nvheel effect of the complete rotor is 
equivalent to 21,000,000 pounds at one foot radius. 
The shaft which is 30 inches in diameter in the bearings, 
has a solid forged coupling. In order to in.sure ample 
stiffness of the shaft, the critical speed with the rotor 
and shaft in a horizontal position was kept well above 
the run-way speed of the water-wheel. The upper 
end of the shaft has a groove machined in it to receive 
a split ring for transmitting the weight of the rotating 
parts to the thrust collar and .spring thrust bearing. 

Bearings 

The guide bearings are of the u.sual General Electric 
construction for this type of large generator. They 
are provided with a number of small gi'ooves for lubri¬ 
cating purposes. 

The thrust bearing is of the spring supported type 
and is designed to carry a total load of 500 tons. 
Briefly, the distinctive feature of this type of bearing 
is that the stationary part consists of a relatively thin 
steel plate with a babbitted bearing surface which is 
supported by a large number of coil springs. The slight 
flexibility of the plate in conjunction with the spring 
^pport permits the plate to conform with any slight 
irregularity either in the supporting structure or the 
shaft and thrust collar without causing local unit 
pressures large enough to prevent the maintenance of a 
film of oil between the bearing surfaces. The thrust 
bearing operates in a bath of oil which is renewed at a 
comparatively low rate with clean oil from the station 
oil system. The heat generated in the bearing is 
taken up directly by the oil as it passes through and 
around the bearing plates and is then removed from 
the oil by water cooling coils immersed in the oil bath. 


The fl^ld coils are probably the largest ever made. 
Each coil is woimd from a continuous strip of copper 
1100 feet in length and weighing 2600 pounds. This 
sMp is wound on edge in the usual manner and the 
adjacent turns aire insulated from each other with as- 
b^tos and mica. The- insulation between the coil and 
the pole core is of miCa sheets while the insulating 
coto^are of asb^tos board so that the coils can be 
^bjected to conaderable heat without injuiy. This 
^proof insulation was not thought necessary be- 


JDJBiAJKJIJNU JORACKETS 


The upper bearing bracket or bridge-tree for sup¬ 
porting the thrust bearing and exciter, has eight arms 
and IS of cast steel. Because of shipping limitations it 
IS split into halves which are joined together with 
fitted bolte. The complete bracket was tested at the 
factory with a load of 1000 tons by ineans of hydraulic 
jacks. This test load is double the normal operating 
wad and’gave assurance that the castings were sound. 
Cast steel was used for these brackets not only because 
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of its greater strength but also to limit the deflection 
to a value that would not interfere with the adjust¬ 
ment of the bearings or other parts of the generator 
and turbine. The calculated deflection of 47 mils 
was reasonably consistent with the observed value of 
35 mils. The castings were slightly thicker than the 
drawing dimensions which fact probably accounts for 
the difference between the two values. 

The openings between the arms are closed with sheet 
steel covers. Manholes of generous dimensions in these 
covers permit ready access to the upper part of the 
rotor and stator for cleaning and inspection. 

In view of the fact that this power development is 
public enterprise and therefore will be open to public 
inspection, much attention has been paid to the design 
of the thrust bearing bracket, exciter and platforms, 
and railing, to obtain graceful proportions, and at the 
same time present an impression of strength and mas¬ 
siveness in keeping with the great power capacity of 
the generator and station. Two platforms are provided 
the lower one for inspection of the thrust bearing and the 
upper one for the inspection of the exciter and collector 
rings. The exciter armature is mounted on a short 
shaft with a forged coupling which is bolted to the top 
of the generator shaft.. The collector rings are mounted 
on the generator shaft just below the exciter coupling 
and in case the exciter armature is removed for repairs 
it is not necessary to disturb the generator collector 
rings and the generator can be kept in service while 
the exciter armature is being repaired. 

The lower guide bearing bracket is supported on 
the inner projection of the base ring. The opening 
for the guide bearing is large enough to pass the coupling 
on the shaft. The guide bearing shell is made as light 
as is consistent with good construction to facilitate 
removal, and is supported in the bearing bracket by 
the housing. Both the shell and housing are assembled 
and removed from below the bracket. The arms of 
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this bracket have pads directly beneath the rim of the 
rotor spider, four of which are for the air brakes. The 
other four are to be used for lifting jacks for raising and 
supporting the rotor when assembling and dismantling 
the thrust bearing. The arms are designed so that 
four of them have ample strength to support the weight 
of the rotating parts of the generator and waterwheel. 

Dimensions AND Weights 
In conclusion the following weights and dimensions 
may assist in formulating a conception of the size 


and proportions of these generators: 

Outside diameter of stator frame... 24 ft. 6 in. 

Ova*-all height from face of coupling to top , 

of exciter.... 33 ft. 10 in. 

Over-all height from base ring.... 28 ft. 3 in. 

Weight of stator with core and windings.. 175 tons 

“ “ base ring. . 37 « 

Diameter of shaft in rotor.. 32 inches 

“ “ coupling.;.. 53 « 

Length of shaft.. 30 feet 

Weight of shaft.... 40 tons 

Weight of upper bearing bracket. 50 " 

“ “ lower “ “ . 12 « 

Diameter of thrust bearing.. 69 inches 

Load on thrust bearing.. 500 tons 

Weight of one pole piece with coil. 5 “ 

" “ rotor spider (7 sections). 190 " 

Total weight of rotor... 310 " 

“ “ “ generator with exciter_ 625 “ 


65 miles of wire used in one set of stator coils. 

450 miles of tape used to insulate one set of stator 
coils. 

110,000 punchings required for stator core. 

B}4 miles of copper strip used for one set of pole coils. 
4 tons of cooling air required per minute. 

Discussion 

For discussion on this paper see p. 507. 
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Design of 45,000-Kv-a. Generators, Queenston Plant 

BY R. A. McCarty and H. U. HART 

Associate, A. I. E. E. Fellow, A. I. E. E. 

Westinghous'e Electric and Manufacturing Company Canadian Westinghouse Company 

The water power development at Queenston, Ontario, which made use of the combined head of Niagara Falls and 
the Niagara River Rapids below the Falls, involved the design and construction of, what up to the present time are the 
largest hydroelectric generators built. Owing to the size limits met in these generators certain interesting design problejns 
were encountered. The more important of these problems dealt with the design of (1) the armature winding, (2J) the upper 
bearing bracket and (3) the rotating spider. The solution of these problems is briefly discussed and a tabulation of 
major dimensions and weights of the generators is given. 


T he initial installation at the Queenston De¬ 
velopment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commis¬ 
sion of Ontario consists of two vertical shaft type 
alternating-current genetators, each rated at 45,000 
kv-a., 12,000 volts, 80 per cent powerfactor, three-pha^, 
25 cycles, 187rev. per min. nominal, or 49,500 kv-a., 
13,200 volts maximum. A third duplicate unit will 
shortly follow the first two machines. 

These units, as far as the records show, are the largest 
hydroelectric generators yet built and put into service. 
On account of their size, both in kilovolt-ampere rating 
and in physical proportions some interesting design 
problems'Were raised. These problems wem divided 
into two -Masses, (1) electrical, and (2) mechanical, 
with p^rhkps the latter predominating. ^ - . 

Fig* 1 ^ves a sectional view of the gkiie^tor 
imit. Fig. 2 gives a sectional view of the generator 
tobme and surrounding structure and indicates the 
flow of the cooling air through the generator and ducts. 
Each i^t consiste df the following component parts: 
Stationaiy armature , with base ring. 

Upi^ bearmg bracket, which supports the upper 

guide bearmg and the thrust baring. 

Kingsbury thrust bearing, .. 

Revolving field. . , 

Shaft, with one-half coupling, forged on the lower end 
for connection to the turbine sh^t. 

Lower be^ng bracket. Which carries the lower guide 
bearing, brakes and lifting jacks. 

Direct-connected exciter. 

Design op Armature Winding 

jSf armature winding involved in 

addifaon to the ordinary questions of heating, efficiency 

« four important speciS SS 

coils s^^h i Z u 

m^, (b) to obtam sufficient cross-section of Conner 
in the armaturA aaUc _copper 


high maximum temperature limit, even though the 
operating temperatures are low; and (d) so to support 
the end windings as to enable them to resist the enor¬ 
mous stresses that would be set up under short-circuit 
conditions. 

The solutions worked out for these design problems 
were as follows: 

(a) It is a well understood condition in the design 
of electrical generators that starting with the usual 



Fig. 1—Cross Section of Generator 


• ;■ —**wv,*iu uaa-BtJction oi Conner nparhr resultant wave will mo 

the armature coils to carry successfully the rated follow the desired law, other factors being t] 

have the condiSom conductors, produS I 

loss* ^ result in excessive eddy current of distributed at a maximum numb 

the same effect was obtained by emplojS 
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instead of the usual whole number of slots per pole a 
fractional number of slots per pole. The design 
selected had 19^ slots per pole which gave a distri¬ 
bution of the winding equivalent to 39 slots per pole. 
Fig. 3 indicates the distribution of the slots in two suc¬ 
cessive poles. One pole is shown directly above the 
other to indicate the relative phase position of the slots. 



Fig. 2—Showing Pi.ow of Cooling Air 


Since the slots per phase in successive poles, in series, 
are displaced one-half slot pitch with reference to 
each other, it is apparent that the effect is equivalent 
to double the actual number of slots per pole. 

(b) To minimize the eddy current loss it is necessary 
(1) to keep the over-all dimensions of the conductors 
(groups of wires in parallel) small, and (2) to reduce the 
dimensions, at right angles to the direction of the fluxes, 
of the individual wires that form the conductors, to 
relatively small values. To accomplish these results 
the total copper cross-section per phase was divided 
into four parallel circuits and the conductor in each of 
these circuits was subdivided as shown in the slot 
cross-section. Fig. 4. Each slot contains two coil 
sides consisting of two conductors each, i, «., four con¬ 
ductors per slot, made up of nine wires in parallel per 
conductor. Each conductor is divided, depthwise of 
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Fig. 3—^Armature Winding Distribution 
X Bepresents a slot 


the slot, into seven layers, in consideration of the effect 
of the flux of self-induction. The two layers nearest 
the air gap were again subdivided into^ two parts in 
the width of the slot. The coil was also sunk in the core 
an additional distance over that ordinarily required 
for the slot wedge. The latter twa features were to 


minimize the effect of the air gap flux that fringes into 
the slot. 

Each of the wires marked in Fig. 4 was insulated 
throughout its entire length with mica tape to insure 
positive and permanent separation between the various 
strands. 

Since all the wires are continuous throughout the 
length of the coil the subdivision, of course, repeats 
itself in each conductor. 

(c) Each group of wires forming a single conductor 
was insulated with mica tape. The conductors were 
assembled with mica strips between them to form the 
coil. The straight section of the coil which is embedded 
in the armature slot was brushed with bakelite, and 
then pressed in a hot press to solidify and consolidate 
the wires. The result of this treatment is a rigid coil 
in which the wires cannot be disturbed by subsequent 
insulating and assembling operations. 



Fig. 4—Section op Armature Slot 

The straight coil sides were insulated with a micarta- 
folium wrapper which consists of mica pasted to a very 
thin paper to give it the necessary mechanical support 
during the insulation process. The wrapper was first 
loosely applied to the coil by hand , and then ironed 
into the finished product by electrically heated irons 
that revolve around the coil softening the bond and 
exerting a imiform pressure, thus slipping and tightening 
the wrapper until the insulation takes on the character 
of a compact wall of mica. The ends of the coil pro¬ 
jecting from the core were insulated with mica tape 
adjacent to the copper and with varnished cloth outside 
of the mica tape. Varnished cloth tape on the out¬ 
side of the coil is preferable since it can be sealed to 
exclude , dirt and oil much better than can mica tape. 
Insulation in the form of narrow tape was used on 
these parts in order that the ends be flexible. 

This insulation was required to meet successfully a 
dielectric test to ground, and between phases, of thirty 
thousand volts for one minute. It was also required 
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that it safely withstand a maximum total temperature 
of 150 deg. cent. 

(d) The coil ends were bent away from the air gap 
at an angle of about 45 degrees to provide space below 
the boreline for the clamping blocks. The coil ends 
were braced against distortion under short-circuit 
conditions by clamping them with through bolts be¬ 
tween parallel insulating blocks which are bolted to 
angle-shaped brackets attached to the frame. This 
construction is shown in the cross-section views of the 



Fio. S-Uppbr Brackut with Throst Bkauino, Hxp, 

Platform and Stairway Assijmulkd ' 

generator, Figs. 1 and 2. It was required that this brae- 
mgbe^^bleof supportingthecoM ends, with the gener¬ 
ator short-circuited at its terminals under full voltage. 

Design op Upper Bearing Bracket 

"’®'"‘>er support the com- 

^ner, shaft and unbalanced water thrust amounting 

if fundamental requirement that it be 
nimble of supporting the load within the safe limit! 
of tte ma^al used; (b) that when fu fy l^e^ih^ 

to the generator stator.*^ transmitted 

camoi °be'^c^d^“?'^ ? interwoven that they 

was'^tSL*^ of t^fft”-”?'’®’ '“-“'demtion 
cast steel and cast irL^^TfX®^’ 

iron seemed the one best'suitedbfin"^ considered, cast 


made it necessary to use sectkm.s gr*‘atlv in exccp; ; of 
the requirement for strength in order to limit iho 
deflection and the possibility of sympathetic viliraiioas. 
As the sections reijuired with stiH‘1 fti im*ct the iaitta* 
requirements atiproximated those needed in ca a i,oti 
for strength, and as cast iron is imt as ih*.\ihlc or ivdli.*nt 
a.s .steel, the iron was si*lected. 

As the top suHuce of the upper bracket form:, the 
bottom of the thrust bearing reservoir it ir. neccisai v 
that this casting he imperviomi to oil leakage. |f i, 
very dillicult, if not impus-sible, {,* eibrain sted ca fing , 
that will entirely meet this requiri'inetif whercu i iheiv 
IS no tliilieuliy in obtaining i*ad. iron that is iJcHVctH 
homogeneous and c,il tight. As the mat ter of oil leak iv. 
IS one of no small iinportauee in the uimnium of Much a 
unit tins was also a deeiding factor in deterininimc the 
selection of th(‘ liracket inabTial. 

This brueket, Fig. b. in the rmidied dcaen n ;,.d 
.sections approxiinately 2 inches thick and a maximum 
height at point of load apphVattigi of fd , 

DKsittN OF Uoj'AUNO .s*pinf:i{ 

()wmg to the physical diinensions » 4 f the rotating 
spKier the particular prohlem in thi^ d,‘.ign was to 

. a .■.msin.rtim. in wbW, ,„ai,.ria| il.rinml,,.,,, 
would bo of uniform qualil.v, »„ 



Pifi. n tb.TAruoi 
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is built up using over-lapping 3 rolled steel plates 
that are dovetailed to the spider arms in a manner 
similar to that used in attaching the armature punchings 
to the frame. In addition to being attached to the 
spider by the dovetails, the rim is clamped between 
heavy steel end plates by means of through bolts that 
pass through the entire laminated rim and the end 
plates. This design results in a rim structure of per¬ 
fectly uniform material of known (luality, to a degree 
imxwssible to obtain with castings. In this design 
the rim was not only self supporting as to radial stre.sses, 
entirely neglecting the dovetails, but was also capable 
of carrying the weight of the poles and field coils when 
operating at a maximum speed of 347 rev. per min. 

The two large vent spaces provided in the central 
ixirt of the .spider w(?re to provide additional cooling 
air inlets for tliis part of tin? unit. 

()I»KHATIN« KRSlIl/rS 

With the generators in regular commercial .servi(!e 
and operating under rated load, the maximum temp- 


'19!1 

erature rise measured by embedded temperature de¬ 
tector is 55 deg. cent. 

(lENERAii Dimensions and Wekjhts 
The principal dimensions and weights of the gener¬ 


ators are as follows: 

Maximum over-all diameter. 25 feet. 

Height from door line to top of frame 13 ft. 8 inches. 
Maximum over-all height from iloor 

line. 25 ft. 10 inches 

Diameter of .shaft at coupling. 2 ft. 5 inches 

Total weight of copper. 50,000 lb. 

Weight of rotating part. 015,000 Ib. 

'Potal weight, of g(*nerator unit. 1,400,000 lb. 

l itxid on thrust bearing.1,000,000 lb. 

Flywheel effect of rotor. 21,500,000 Ib-ft,* 


Di.si'ii.s.sioii 

For discussion on this paper see p. 507. 
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Review of the Subject.—Interest in the main step-up trans¬ 
formers for the New Queenston generating station of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario centers largely about their 
great physical size and the heavy short-circuit currents to he dealt 
with. Physically they are the largest single-phase transformers in 
operation today. In spite of the fact that they are for M-cycle 
service, to our knowledge even their kv-a. rating is exceeded by only 
one bank of single-phase transformers now in operation, namely, 
the 70,000-kv-a., 60-cycle bank at the Colfax Station of the Duquesne 
Light Company. 

Figures are given for the weights and dimensions of these trans¬ 
formers and their component parts as well as the performance cal¬ 
culated from test results. 

The meehaiiical forces in 2S-eycle transformers are inherently 
high because of the relatively large number of turns necessary to 
Wc voltage, and because of their relatively low impedance to 
the flow of short-circuit currents. As the forces depend upon the 
square of the ampere-turns, it is evident that both the above condi¬ 
tion contribute materially toward increasing the forces. 

To understand the bracing necessary to withstand the electro¬ 
magnetic forces developed under shortrcircuit conditions, it is 
necessary to understand the nature of these forces as well as their 
magnitude. 

The nature and magnUnde af the meehanieal fareet exieUng 

t («/<»• <■ 

,•» turn cade arranged eoncentrieatly andluing 

tnihe same plane, (S) far tua etngle turn eaile arranged eaaJaUv 
and lying m parallel planes. ^ 

The conclmim is reached that as long as primary and secondary 
are adjacent there is no limit on the shape of the coil from tZ 
mechanical point of view, as all stresses acting in the plane of the 
coils are neutralized and there is therefore no force of any magnitude 
tiding to distort the coils. The conclusions recJh^wlT^Zgle 
turns are considered hold equally as well for coils orTou^7of 
calls, so that m considering the forces in a transformer thLfZndZ 
mentals must always be kept in mind. ■ 

Thus by interleaving the pnmary and secondary coils it is 
VumMg lo mucomg ggmplMy any Umirnicm which the Jchanical 


forces with other arrangements of coils may dictate and lo choose 
a coil shape which adapts itself most readily to the .solution of the 
other important problems of the design, namely, insulation and 
ventilation. 

The Queenston transformers employ the interleaved type of 
construction familiarly known as the shell form, with rectangular 
pancake coils forming the alternating groups of primary and second¬ 
ary coils. 

The distribution of the mechanical forces in these transformers 
IS a^yzed in detail. The effects of imperfect distribution of turns 
and of taps are shown to be very undesirable. All of the required 
voltages could have been obtained with considerably fewer leads and 
taps but the reduction in the insulation difficulty through the elimina- 
hon of extra leads would have been accompanied by an increase in 
the rneehanxcal forces due to unbalancing conditions on lap con- 
rtect^ In these transformers the maximum stress occurs on the 
first under voltage tap and has a value equal to ISO per cent of the 
maximum stress with the full winding. 

Hamng analyzed the various types offerees to be met with in the 
design of transformers of this type of construction, it will be interest¬ 
ing examine the mechanical supports which have been provided 
in these units. ‘ 

The preper mntmim and imulalim of a tranoformer is cmmlly 
ThUZ^fl support of the winding. 
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fifteen 45,000-kv-a. generators^ the Queenston station 
will be among the largest ever projected. 

Physical Dimensions AND Weights 
A few statistics as to the physical size of these units 
might be of interest. They have a nominal rating of 
15,000-kv-a. output at 80 per cent power factor de¬ 
livered at 63,500 volts with 12,000 volts impressed. 
To compensate for the drop through the transformers 



Fig. 1 


under the above load condition, the open-circuit volt¬ 
age is 67,200 volts. They have a maximum rating 
of 16,500 kv-a. under the same conditions of loading 
as given above with a guarantee of 55 deg. cent, rise in 
temperature as measured by change in resistance. 

They are operated in banks of three, delta-connected 
on the low-voltage side, star-connected on the high- 
voltage side, to step up the generated power from a 
nominal voltage of 12,000 volts to transmission line 
potential. Taps are provided on the high-voltage 
windings so that the line potential may be varied 
between 110,000 to 132,000 volts. 

The windings contain over 11,000 pounds of copper 
and the magnetic core contmns over 60,000 pounds of 
punchings. The bare transformer weighs 99,000 
pounds. The case, cover, base and various accessories 
weigh 46,500 pounds. Complete, with oil, the unit 
weighs 205,500 pounds. : 

Owing to the large dimensions-and the great weights 
of the parts, especially cores and tanks (see Bigs. 1 and 


The case is a cylindrical boiler plate shell, 9 ft. 6 in. 
outside diameter, and stands 21 feet from the rail to 
the flange at the top. The height from the rail to the 
top of the high-voltage terminal is slightly over 28 feet. 
The great height of the transformer is partly on account 
of the crowned cover and bottom which were nece^ry 
to meet the requirement of 150 lb. per sq. in. pressure, 
or 24 inches of vacuum, test on the tank. The bare 
tank with cover weighs 28,000 pounds. The tanks 
were delivered complete on the power house site. 

The heaviest pieces are the transformer cores (Fig. 
18). Ready for shipment they measure 7 ft. 2 in. by 7 
ft. 4 in. floor space by 12 ft. 4. in. from floor line to top 
of insulating washers. Each core was shipped complete 
as shown in Fig. 18, except that the terminal supports 
were removed. The windings and insulation having 
been thoroughly dried and treated, the cores were sealed 
in oil in a special shipping tank. The shipping tank, 
oil and core weighed 142,000 pounds. At the manu¬ 
facturer’s plant and at Queenston the cores were 
handled with special lifting rigs by overhead cranes. 

At Queenston the transformer cores were transferred 
directly to the main tanks, and flooded with oil. This 
procedure obviated the necessity of any drying and 
treating of the windings pr insulation after installation, 
furthermore it greatly reduced the time required to put 
the units into actual service. 

Rating and Performance 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
required these transformers to be rated to develop 
63,500 volts when delivering 16,000 kv-a. at 80 per 
cent power factor, with 12,000 volts applied to the low- 
voltage terminals at 25 cycles, and further that they 



Fig. 2.—Efficibncy Curves 

would operate successfully with as high as 13,200 volts 
applied without excessive no-load cuirent and losses. 

With the above rating the transformers have a 
regulation of 5.85 per cent. This gives current rating 
of the windings as follows: 236 amperes for the high 
voltage, 1320 amperes for the low voltage. All tests to 
determine the performance of these units were made 
with above current values. 

Complete tests to determine the no-load and full¬ 
load losses, also temperature runs with full-load eur- 


18), methods of! handling at the manufacturer's plant 
and at the site of the^ power house as Well as transporta-r 
tion facilities had to be; considered in laying out the 
design. 


rent and voltage in the windings by the opposition 
method, have been made at works of the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, Limited. All temperatures 
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of windings were determined by the increase in resist¬ 
ance method. The results obtained from temperature 
runs indicate that with full kv-a. output under normal 
voltage and frequency with 45 imperial gallons (64 
U. S.) of water per minute through the cooling coils, 
the temperature of the windings will not exceed 68.5 
deg. cent, or a temperature rise of 43.5 deg. cent, 
above ingoing water at 25 deg. cent. 



Pig. 3 


Fig. 2 indicates the efficiency of these transformers 
at 100 per cent and 80 per cent power factor, calculated 
from the measured no-load iron losses and full-load 
wattmeter copper losses at 75 deg. cent. 

Importance OP Mechanical Problem 
The mechanical forces in 25-cycle transfonners are 
inherently high because of the relatively large number of 
turns necessary to develop the voltage, and because of 
their relatively low impedance to the flow of short- 
circuit currents. As the forces depend upon the square 
of the ampere-turns, it is evident that both the above 
conditions contribute materially toward increasing the 
forces. Frequently the conditions under which a trans¬ 
former operates are such that external impedance con¬ 
siderably reduces the magnitude of the short-circuit 
currents which can flow through the transformer. 
On small systenis advantage can frequently be taken 
of this external impedance to make the transformer good 
for the conditions under which it has to operate without 
making it capable of sustaining a short circuit with full 
voltage maintained. The usual interpretation of the 
phrase “self-protecting” is to consider the worst case 
possible, namely with full voltage maintained. 



Fig. 4 

On large systems only very slight advantage can be 
taken of'external impedance owing to the great con¬ 
centration of power. With systems of the capacity 
of the Niagara system, a further complication arises 
from the limitation in the amount of current which can 
safely be interrupted by the circuit breakers. 

Frequently it wall be found, advisable so to group the 
machines and busses as to limit the amount of current 
which can flow into a fault to an amount-which will be 


within the breaker capacity. This was the case in the 
layout of the Queenston station so that some slight 
advantage could be taken of the fact that generators and 
their respective transformers will never operate in paral¬ 
lel without reactors between the units. The greater 
the capacity of the individual transformer banks on a 
system in proportion to the total generating capacity, 
the greater becomes the difficulty of making them fully 
self-protecting and the less becomes the necessity for 
their being made so. 

Nature of Forces in Transformer Coils 
To understand the bracing necessary to withstand 
the electromagnetic forces developed under short- 
circuit conditions, it is necessary to understand the 
nature of these forces as well as their magnitude. 
Consider first a single circular turn of wire carrying 
current. If the leads enter the turn along a radius their 
effect may be neglected and the forces on this turn are 
due only to the reaction between the various elements 
of the turn upon one another; thus as illustrated in 
Fig. 3, the forces acting are all radially outward from 
the center of the coil and are equally distributed around 
the circumference of the coil. 



Fig. 5 


That the effect of the leads may always be neglected 
becomes clear when it is remembered that, in the usual 
case, the coil will consist of a large number of turns 
instead of a single loop and the forces on portions of the 
coil will be many times those which can exist between 
the entering leads. Now consider two concentric 
circular turns l 3 dng in the same plane, and carrying 
equal currents. The forces are still radial as shown in 
Fig. 4, with two cases to be considered, first, currents 
in two turns in phase and second, currents in two turns 
out of phase. The forces illustrated in Fig. 4 are for 
the condition of the currents being out of phase by 180 
deg. as would be the case between a primary and second¬ 
ary winding. The forces between the two turns are 
repulsive and tend to keep them concentric. If the 
current were in phase in the two coils the forces would 
become attractive and any eccentricity would tend to 
increase the force at the point of least separation until 
the two turns are finally brought into contact. • 

To analyze this case more closely consider a section 
A B of the two turns shown in Fig. 4. Fig. 5 shows 
conditions at this point. For convenient reference, 
the different conductors have been numbered and the 
direction of flow of current is indicated in the conven¬ 
tional manner. There is a strong repulsion between 
conductors 1 and 2 due to their proximity and a re- 
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pulsion of the same order of magnitude between con¬ 
ductors 3 and 4. These are not the only forces acting, 
however. Conductor 1 is attracted by conductor 3 and 
repelled by conductor 4. The magnitude of these forces 
compared with the magnitude of the forces between 
conductors 1 and 2 is inversely as the distances between 



them. Thus, when the diameter of the circles is great 
in comparison with their separation the forces on con¬ 
ductor 1 due to conductors 3 and 4 are in opposite 
directions and of very nearly the same magnitude. 
The excess of the attraction toward conductor 3 over 
the repulsion from conductor 4 slightly decreases the 
repulsion between conductors 1 and 2. By this pro¬ 
cess of reasoning it may be clearly demonstrated that 
the only forces which need be considered are those 
between adjacent coil sides. 

The other common grouping of windings employed in 
transformer construction is the inter-leaved grouping 
in which all coils are coaxial and primary and secondary 
groups alternate with one another across the opening in 
the magnetic core. The mechanical forces between 
windings arranged in this manner are radically different 
from what they are with the concentric construction. 
Refer to Fig. 6, in which the turns are of the same dia¬ 
meter and lie in parallel planes. Fig. 7 shows a cross- 
section looking in the direction A B indicated in Fig. 
6. The direction of the various forces acting is shown 
by the arrows. On any conductor there are three 
forces acting. For example on conductor 2 there are 
a strong force of repulsion from conductor 1, a very 
much weaker force of repulsion from conductor 3, 



Pia. 7a J’la- 7 b 


and a force of attraction toward conductor 4 of the 
same order of magnitude as the repulsion from conduc¬ 
tor 3. The horizontal component of the attraction 
2-4 practically wipes out the repulsion 2-3, and its 
vertical component detracts only slightly from the 


repulsion 1-2. The net result is that the only force of 
magnitude is that between conductors 1 and 2 and 
all forces acting in the plane of the coils are practically 
neutralized. 

The conclusion is reached that as long as primary and 
secondary coils are adjacent there is no limit on the 
shape of the coil from the mechanical point of view, as 
all stresses acting in the plane of the coils are neutralized 
and there is therefore no force of any magnitude tending 


12 n 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

116.291 1.4.13 I 26.46 | 4.13 I I 4.13 I 26.46 I 4.13 I 115.29 I 
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to distort the coils. The conclusions reached when 
single turns are considered hold equally as well for 
coils or groups of coils, so that in considering the forces 
in a transformer these fundamentals must always be 
kept in mind. Thus by interleaving the primary and 
secondary coils, it is possible to overcome completely 
any limitations which the mechanical forces with 
other arrangements of coils may dictate and to choose 



Pig. 9 


a coil shape which adapts itself most readily to the 
solution of the other important problems of the design 
namely, insulation and ventilation. 

Distribution of Forces in|Queenston Transformers 
The Queenston transformers employ the interleaved 
t 3 q)e of construction familiarly Imovm as the shell 
form, with rectangular pancake coils forming the 
alternating groups of primary and secondary coils. 
The interlacing may be indicated symbolically 
LHHL-LHHL-LHHL there being three groups 
of high-voltage coils with which are associated a group 
of low-voltage coils on either side. This arrangement, 
is called a 6-27-L grouping from the number of spaces 
high to low voltage which occur in the tiuiisformer. 
Fig. 8 shows a view of the top of the transformer, on 
which are indicated the connections and the develop- 
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ment of winding. The figures adjacent to the develop¬ 
ment indicate the percentage of the total series turns 
in each section. Below the plan view has been plotted 
a graph of the magnetomotive force causing leakage 
across the opening between primary and secondary. 
The flux density will be proportional to the m. m. f. 
so that the same chart might represent induction just 



Fig. 11 i 

as well as m. m.' f. It will be noted that the flux density 
rises to a peak value at each H-L space. When it is 
possible to equalize the ampere turns in all groups the 
value of all of these peaks will be identical and other 
conditions being the same, the magnitude of the repul¬ 
sion at each H-L space will be the same. It is fre¬ 
quently impossible to get an exact balance and in such 
cases the magnitude of the repulsion at different H-L 
^aces will differ slightly. For example, refer to Pig. 
10 and note the values of the ampere turns across 
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Fig. 13 

various H-L spaces are +16.67, - 16.98, + 17.35, 
— 17.35, + 16.98 and — 16.67 respectively. The 
total force against the end groups of coils is that due 
to the rnasamum value of ampere turns concentrated 
across any H-L space. This follows from the fact that 


each of the internal groups has a force acting against 
its opposite faces in opposite directions. Since the 
magnetic centers of all groups lie in the same plane, 
the resultant of two such forces is the algebraic dif¬ 
ference. If there is an excess of one force above the 
other, it is transmitted to the next group and combines 
with the forces developed there. Referring to Pig. 9 
the force against either face of the middle group of 
high-voltage coils is due to 17.35 per cent of the total 
ampere turns. The reaction against the adjacent 
low-voltage coils is of course of equal magnitude. If 
we call this force 100 per cent then the force developed 
in the next H-L space will be (15.98/17.35)2 X 100 or 
85 per cent and in the outermost H-L spaces will be 
(16.67/17.35)2 X 100 or 92.3 per cent. Cancelling 
out opposite forces of equal magnitude it will be seen 
that the stress of the end group of low-voltage coils 
against the supports is due to the highest stress in any 
part of the windings. 

100 per cent — 86 per cent = 15 per cent unbalanced 
force which adds to reaction of 85 per cent against 
right face of outer high-voltage group giving 100 per 
cent. 

IQO per cent — 92.3 per cent = 7.7 per cent un¬ 
balanced which adds to reaction of 92.3 per cent 
against right f^e of outer lowrvoltage group giving 
100 per cent. 

Effect OP Taps 

Taps dways result in unbalanced magnetic conditions 
unless equal turns are cut out simultaneously from each 
group. This would lead to a very large number of taps 

T 6 643 2 I 

I 41.74 I 8.26 I |418|413| 41.74 I 

vwvnaa/naa/wn/vaAaa^^ w^saAaaaaa^aaaaaaaa/ 

Fiq. 14 

and leads and in most cases the complication could 
not be justified. However, it should alwa 3 re be borne 
in mind that the greater the percentage of the winding 
tapped, the greater is the possibility of increasing the 
forces by unbalancing. Pig. 10 shows the magneto¬ 
motive force distribution on the first under voltage 
tap and Pigs. .11, 12 and 13 under the other tap co- 
nections. 

All of the required voltages could have been obtained 
with considerably fewer leads and taps as fw example 
with the development of winding shown in Pig. 14 but 
the reduction in the insulation difficulty through the 
elimination of extra leads woul^ have been accompanied 
by an increase in the mechanical forces due to unbalanc¬ 
ing conditions on tap connections. As will be noted 
from Pigs. 8 and 11 to 13, the maximum stress in 
the Queenston transforniers occurs on the fimt under 
voltage tap and has a value of (^0.22/17. 36)2 x 100 = 
136 per cent of th6 maxutium with the full mhding. 
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Force on Individual Conductors or Coils 
Fig. 15 shows an enlarged section of one portion of 
Fig. 8. It will be noticed that the individual coils 
which make up this group do not lie in fields of equal 
intensity. In fact the field intensity increases almost 
uniformly from one edge of the group to the other, 
reaching a maximum value at the edge of the space 
H to I/. To obtain the total force developed between 
any two groups the ampere turns in that group must 
be multiplied by the average fiux density through the 
group. Since the field intensity increases uniformly 
the average will be one-half the maximum. It is 
almost self evident that the coils nearest the H-L 
space will develop the greatest repulsion owing to the 
intense field in which they lie. It is a simple matter to 
calculate the percentage of the total force developed 
in a given group, which is concentrated against the face 
of any particular coil. For example, the number of 
turns in the high-voltage coil nearest the low-voltage 

uuuuu 
uuuu I 

i 



winding is 4.41/17.35 X 100 = 25.4 per cent of the 
total number of turns in that group. The average 
field intensity throughout this coil in per cent of the 
average field intensity for the whole, group, is 


17 35 


4.41 

2 


8.62 



X 100 = 175.6 per cent. 


The percen^ge of the total stress developed ;a^inst 
the &st high-voltage coil will then be 0.254 X 1.756 
X l05 =s 44.6 per cent. Similarly the second high- 
voltage coil is subject to 


X ^ X 100 = 31.6 per cent, and the 

17.35 8.62 ^ 


third high-voltage coil to 


jtiiL X X 100 = 18.6 per cent, and the 

17.35 8,62 

fourth high-voltage coil to 

iiiL x -2^ X lOO = 5.7 per cent, of the 

17.35 8.62 

total force in that group. 


In the same way it can be shown that the force against 
the first and second low-voltage coils is approximately 
75 per cent and 25 per cent respectively of the total force 
developed in the group. 

The spacing strips which separate the coils to form 
the ventilating ducts must give the coils ample support 
to withstand safely the highest value of stress that can 
be concentrated against it. The problem resolves itself 



C. Lon Top 


Pig. 16 


into a question of supporting each individual turn 
frequently enough to limit the defiection under short- 
circuit stress to an amount which the coils can safely 
stand. This limit is set as much by the amount of 
bending which the insulation will stand without break¬ 
ing, as it is by the elastic limit of the copper itself. 

Effect of Displaced Electromagnetic Centers 
. Tapping a coil will always result in locally unbalanced 
conditions. This applies equally as well, regardless of 
whether we are speaking from the electrical or the 
mechanical point of view. From the design point of 
view, taps are always very undesirable. The mechani¬ 
cal effect of taking a tap out of a group of coils is 
illustrated in Fig. 16, which shows the worst possible 
unbalancing due to a single tap in a group of four coils. 
With one-half of the turns in one coil idle, the shift in 
electromagnetic center lines would be 3.67 per cent 
of the width of the coil. Obviously the conditions 
would be worse with fewer coils in the group, the worst 
case being a single coil. The ideal arrangement would 
be where the electromagnetic center lines are maintained 
coincident under all possible combinations of connec- 



PlG. 17 

tions. . This ideal condition can be realized even when 
the design is handicapped by taps, provided the taps 
can be arranged to come at the connection between 
coils. Reference to Fig. 8 will show that on these 
transformers for the Queepston station, this problem 
has been successfully worked out so that the taps all 
come from connections between coils. In this way the 
possible displacement is limited to that obtainable 
with good manufacturing tolerances. 

When a displacement in center lines exists, the total 
force in the various planes parallel to the face of the, 
coils may be resolved into components parallel and 
perpendicular to the plane of the coils. Fig. 17 shows 
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a section through the upper ends of the coils of a trans- on supports which are independent of the stacked up 
former in which the displacement has been exaggerated punchings which form the magnetic core. This sup- 
to illustrate the nature of these stresses. With the port consists of two T beams with heavy spreader 
displacement in the direction assumed the resultant bolts between. One beam is inserted into each end of 
forces are upward at the center of each low-voltage group 



Fig: 18 




spreader bolts at each end of the beams they are forced 
apart until the opening in the coils is solidly blocked, 
and all the weight transferred to the lower supporting 
frame. Fig. 19 shows the lower T beam in position 
ready for the building of the coil, the photograph being 


of coils. Conditions are repeated at the lower ends 
of the coils so that the total vertical forces will be 
double those indicated in Fig. 17, 

Method op Bracing Employed 


Haying analysed the various types of forces to be met 
with in the design Of transformers of this type of con- 
truction, it will be interesting to gamine the mechani¬ 
cal mpports which have been provided in these units. 

Firat to consider the total horizontal force per¬ 
pendicular to the faces of the coils. Those portions of 
the coils whic^ pass through the laminated core are 
securely held in place against these stresses by the 
punchings themselves. It is only necessary to supply 
supports for the portion which ^ projects beyond the 
iron. Heavy steel plates are placed against the ends 
of the ass^bled groups of coils and insulation. By 
means of tie rods these plates are clamped about the 
ends of the coils to secure them against possible move¬ 
ment. Pig. 18 shows clearly the steel plates and 
the tie rods spanning them. Three rods are used 
on either side, two of the upper and one of the lower 
being visible in the picture. The others are concealed 
by the structural steel end frames but the holes pro¬ 
vided to tighten these are clem*lyshovm. 

The weight of all the coils and insulation is carried 



Fig. 20 


token on a unit of slightly different rating and charac 
titles. The T beams in the case of these transfer 
i^rs are made of phosphor-bronze in order to eliminat 
stoay ioss^ as they parallel a portion of the magneto 
circmt^^Fig. 18 also shows quite clearly this construe 
on. These T beams also take care of any vertica 
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stresses due to possible discrepancies in the electro¬ 
magnetic centers of the primary and secondary coils. 

Individual coils are braced by the use of specially 
designed spacing strips. The vertical portions are 
supported by *‘wavy’^ spacing strips which support 
each turn at frequent intervals without blanketing 
any portion of the coil. The group of wavy strips in 
any duct is cleated together at several places and the 
cleats dovetail into the channels over the edge of the 
coils so that the strips cannot shift. The corners and 
the ends of the coil are braced by means of the ven¬ 
tilated spacers shown in Fig. 20. These spacers are 
formed of micarta in such a way that a solid piece of 
material is obtained having ribs at an angle to its 
length and open spaces between the ribs. The slant 
of the ribs is sufficient to support every turn crossing 
the spacer and still allow the free passage of oil through 
the spacing strip. By properly arranging these spacers 
they can be made to direct the flow of oil into and out 
of the ducts along natural stream lines. 

The proper ventilation and insulation of a trans¬ 
former's equally as important as the adequate mechan¬ 
ical support of the winding. The system of bracing 
used in these transformers is particularly interesting, 
in that in spite of the substantial construction used, 
the other vital factors of ventilation and insulation 
have not been impaired in the least. Over 70 per cent 
of the area of each coil lies along a vertical duct in 
which direction the resistance to the flow of oil is a 
minimum. The velocity of oil flow under these con¬ 
ditions is very high and the swerving oil stream by its - 
vigorous action scours off the stagnant film of oil ad¬ 
jacent to the coil itself, and thereby reduces the 
temperature difference between the copper and the 
oil. This temperature drop at the surface of the coil 
is one of the most important elements of temperature 
difference going to make up the total difference in 
temperature between the windings and cooling water. 
It falls into that division of the temperature rise which 
responds almost instantly to changes of load and there¬ 
fore has a most important part in determining the 
ability of the transformer to carry overloads. 


Discussion 

QUEENSTON—CHIPPEWA DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HYDROELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF 
ONTARIO (Gaby); 

DESCRIPTION OP THE 45,000 Kv-a. QUEENSTON 
GENERATORS (Barns AND BoWNEss); 

DESIGN OF 45,000 Kv-a. GENERATORS, QUEENSTON 
PLANT (McCarty AND Hart) ; 

FEATURES OF MAIN POWER HOUSE TRANSFORMERS 
FOR QUEENSTON PLANT (Price and Skinner). 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 27, 1922 
B. A. Behrendx It is instructive to note in conneotion vrith 
the design and construction of these large water-wheel generators 
installed as Niagara Falls, that the earliest units, which were 
rated as 5000-h.p; tinits, and which operated at 250 rev. per min., 
installed at the powerhouse of the Cataract Construction Com¬ 
pany, SiS it was then called, were made with externally revolving 


fields, of the “umbrella” type. The field ring consisted of a 
large nickel steel forging, against which the solid pole pieces were 
bolted. 

The speed of 250 rev. per min. was retained for all units from 
the earliest date of installation up to 1907, when the new units 
installed at the powerhouse of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic 
Power & Manufacturing Company’s plant were projected with 
a capacity of 7500 kw. at 300 rev. per min. 

Following the precedent, the first unit of this type was designed 
by the speaker with a nickle steel rotor, and a full description 
of this generator was given in the A. I. E. E. Tr.4.nsactions of 
June 1908. During the over-speed test, the first generator 
furnished to the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing 
Company was totally destroyed, the wreck appearing similar to 
the recent wreck of the 15,000 kw. generator at the Ontario 
Power Company’s plant. The generator which was destroyed 
at the latter plant was designed and built by another manu¬ 
facturer, with a east steel rotor. 

A careful examination of the fractures of the nickel steel forg¬ 
ings and exhaustive tests convinced me that large forgings of any 
kind are unreliable. They are subject to internal stresses, which 
are unknown, and which could be relieved only by thorough an¬ 
nealing, but the annealing process itself is inimical to the mole¬ 
cular formation of alloyed steels, even if it were possible uni¬ 
formly to distribute the heat of the annealing fiunace through all 
parts of a large mass of steel. It must be remembered in this 
connection, that it is customary for pieces to be heat treated to 
be supplied with holes, if possible, so that uniform penetration 
of heat can be secured. Such center holes are. not practicable 
in electric generators, as the removal of the metal in the center 
leads to the doubling of the stress, on account of the redistribution 
of radial and tangential stresses, resulting in tangential stresses 
only. This matter was discussed by me in 1917 at Philadelphia, 
and is recorded in the A. I. E. E. Transactions, Vol. 36, p. 883. 
The speaker is firmly convinced from vast experience, extending 
over more than a score of years, that the use of large steel forgings 
is to be deprecated, and that the safest construction can be 
obtained by discarding totally these large forgings, and using 
steel plate construction instead. 

The first large generating unit operating at 750 rev. per min., 
and generating about 10,000 kw. was designed by the speaker 
in 1904, and built by the Bullock Electric Manufacturing 
Company for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. The 
modern designs of steel plate rotors differ very little from this 
earliest prototype. Where it is possible to use a shaft, the plates 
are made with holes, but where it is not possible to use a shaft, 
the plates are bolted together with through-bolts. The journal 
ends are fastened to the rotors in a manner first shown to be most 
effective by Delaval, in his early steam turbines. The construc¬ 
tion is now used generally elsewhere, and has been found 
thoroughly reliable. 

The thirteen generators now operating at the powerhouse where 
the 7500 kw., 300 rev. per min. generator was installed in 1908, 
have been designed with plate rotors, the plates being made of 
ordinary open hearth-carbon steel, carefully heat treated, so that 
the steel is thoroughly ductile. Samples from these plates, 
which are a little over two inches thick, have been bent cold fiat 
through an angle of 360 deg. without showing seams or fractures 
on the outside. 

B. T. McCormick: About fifteen years ago the companies 
manufacturing wheel type generators paid very scant attention 
to the stresses at overspeed and the possibility of the destruction 
of a machine as a result of a run-away. Suddenly a machine 
flew to pieces. This was soon followed by a number of similar 
accidents in different parts of the country and served to awaken 
the manufacturers to a realization of a serious weakness in 
their designs and led them to make a close study of the stresses 
involved, and the suitability of different materials. 

The design of a machine to safely stand a run-away involves 
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two main issues; to determine the stresses accurately, and to 
obtain a suitable material, the strength of which is definitely 
known. 

The method of calculation must give a true measure of the 
stresses actually induced. If there is any doubt as to the 
accuracy of the method, the error should at least be on the safe 
side. Many of the stresses, on careful consideration, are 
found to be of a much more complicated nature than was first 
supposed, and of far greater magnitude. Stresses that at first 
seemed to be simple tension are re^y composed of a bending 
moment, a shear and a tension combined. 

The material must be one of uniformly good structure through¬ 
out; one that is free from local weaknesses. To know that the 
material is uniform and to be able to rely on it, is even more 
important than very high elastic limit. 

Rotors built of roUed steel disks of boiler plate mounted on 
the shaft have been found very satisfactory; also spiders composed 
of several steel castings side by side. If the castings are properly 
annealed and enough test pieces are obtained from various parts 
of the structure, as an index to its strength and uniformity, this 
construction is very reliable. For uniformity of structme there 
is no doubt that the laminated field ring is the most reliable. 
Such a structure is so finely divided that if any weakness exists, 
it will be so localized that it cannot affect the strength of the ring 
as a whole. This ring is usually mounted on a cast steel spider 
and care must be taken that the expansion of the ring at over¬ 
speed does not overatress either the arms or the dove-tails of the 
spider, furthermore, the design must be such that expansion at 
overspeed does not cause it to become loose on the spider. 

W. J. Foster] I agree with Mr. Behrend that it is very 
important that the castings for the steel forgings be selected atiH 
tested carefully. Mr. McCormick has just remarked that about 
fourteen years ago there was an epidemic of machines flying to 
pieces. That is rather news to me, although I ought to know 
about such oases. I do remember happenings in two or three 
place?, one of which our Chairman has referred to. Others 
oocuired on the Pacific Coast, about the same titwa 
In connection with the idea of the last speaker, who mentioned 
the fact that the laminations are built up, a great number of 
them, so that if one is weak, the situation can be saved by its 
neighbprs, I desire to call attention to the fact that the same 
principle has been carried through the designs of rotors of .the 
multiple wheel type. . . . 

I desire to state that certain plate rotors for generators of high 
centrifugal stresses, involved much study and the testing of a 
model in the laboratory to guard against such troubles as opening 
at the shaft on the inner edge of the disk, a trouble which was 
encountered about that time in the construction of certain 
ste^ turbines. In the ease of these generators a satisfactory 
design was obtained by cutting out holes in such manner as to 
leave material of the proper section to stretch sufficiently to 
prevent the trouble that would otherwise start at the shaft. 
The point I wish to make is that there are problems involved in 
plate construction,, as well as in castings, and it is well, as Mr. 
Behrend. has pointed out, to spare no pains to select the proper 
construction. Often castings should not be used but a plate or 
laminated rotor, 

R. fi. Williamson] A prominent feature of the two 
Queenston generators is the large fiy-wheel effect as compared 
with other machines of comparable size. The fly-wheel effect of 
21,000,000 lb. ft. 2 is much larger relatively than that of the 
32,500-kV-a. machines in the No. 3 plant of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company. The latter generators operate at 160 rev. per 
min. and have a fly-wheel effect of approximately 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000. Thus taking into account the relative outputs and 
speeds in the two cases the Queenston machines have relatively 
about twice as much fly-wheel effect as the »2,500rkv-a. units. 

The amount of fly-wheel effect to be put into a generator is 
something that must be determined for each ease, taking into 


account the hydraulic conditions. The fact remains, however, 
that fly-wheel effects are frequently specified that are very much 
higher than the normal design of the generator would give. In 
order to obtain these large fly-wheel effects there has been a 
tendency in some cases to build generators on a larger diameter 
of rotor than was necessary from the standpoint of electrical 
design. This makes it more difficult to take care of overspeed 
stresses and has a decided bearing on the question of rotor 
construction. 

While it is true that cast steel and forged steel rotors have 
failed in some instances, it is also true that there have been 
failures of laminated rotors. Not only must the materials 
. be properly selected for a given case but the mechanical design 
must be such that the allowable stresses for the given material 
will not be exceeded. In the ease of very large machines, a 
oast steel rotor has the advantage that it can usually be put 
together and tested for overspeed at the factory, after which 
it can be disassembled for shipment. With a large laminated 
rim this would necessitate stacking and unstacking and the test 
would be of doubtful value. It is true that there have been 
some accidents with cast steel and other types of rotor but if 
care is taken" to design the rotor so that the stresses at overspeed 
are kept to within half the elastic limit of the material and the 
form of the eastings made, in consultation with the steel founder, 
so that the finished product will be sound, thoroughly annealed 
and free from shrinkage strains, there is no reason why entirely 
safe rotors caimot be made; in fact very large numbers of them 
have been made and have been in successful operation for years. 

Newbury I In two papers describing similar generators 
it is interesting to observe the differences in design and construc¬ 
tion; in other words, how different designers have met the same 
problem. 

The major difference in construction is found in the rotor 
material. In the generator described by McCarty and Hart, the 
rotor wheel (to which the poles are attached) consists of a single 
relatively light steel casting consisting of a hub and arms but 
without a rim. The riih is built up of 1/16 inch sheet steel 
punchings. In the generator described by Barns and Bowness 
the rotating part in made up of seven cast steel wheels placed one 
over the other on the shaft. It would be impossible to obtain 
a single satisfactory steel casting for the entire rotor. Barns and 
Bowness have used steel castings but have subdivided the rotor 
into as many castings as they considered necessary to secure 
sound castings. McCarty and Hart have abandoned the oast 
material entirely (so far as the rim is concerned) and . have re-; 
placed it by a laminated construction that eliminates the question 
of unreliability. The lammated rim requires more material 
(on account of the radial joints in the rim) hnd more labor, but 
these are offset, to some extent, by the lower cost of sheet material 
as compared with castings. In the present case, however, the 
flywheel effect specified for turbine speed regulation required 
two additional oast steel sections in the Barns-Bowness design 
so that in this case, the laminated construction has an advantage,, 
not only in potential reliability, but in rotor cost. . 

A second difference is found in the type of coil bracing. In 
one generator the outer layer of coil ends is roped to two rings; 
in the other, both layers of coils are bolted to cast iron brackets! 
The generators also differ in type of coil insulation. In the 
generator described by McCarty and Hart the straight parts of 
the coils (embedded in the core) are encased in a rigid wiftp . wrap¬ 
per while the exposed coil ends are insulated with a flexible bond 
between wires and a flexible tape insulation. The other generar- 
tor has a flexible tape insulation throughout the entire coil. 

In one generator the upper supporting bracket is cast steel 
and in the other oast iron. The advantage of oast steel is greater 
strength permitting the use of a relatively shallow structure. 
However, the necessity for small deflection limits the stress in 
cast steel to a low value so that full advantage of the greater 
strength, of cast steel cannot be taken. Moreover, cast steel is 
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more expensive per pound and is considerably more difficult to 
handle in the foundry. There is more liklihood of defective 
castings and the greater chance of porosity that will lead to oil 
leakage from the thrust bearing pot. 

O. D. Woodt There is one point in the paper on transform¬ 
ers that is not entirely clear, namely, the bracing of the winding 
against vertical forces resulting from possible displacement. 

It is known that in any coil arrangement, if the magnetic 
axes do not coincide there exists a force tending to slide one coil 
or a portion of a coil with respect to the other winding. Thus, 
if concentric cylindrical coils are not symmetrically arranged, 
one coil tends to slide .with respect to the other, and must be 
braced against such movement. Bracing is provided to guard 
against such a movement in concentric windings. 

In interleaved windings, if the coils are not symmetrical there 
will exist a force tending to displace the coils as a whole or 
portions of the coil with respect to one another. 

If the coils are circular this force is resisted by the tensile 
strength of the conductor because the coil is of circular section. 

If the coils are not circular, but rectangular, as in .the shell 
type, this force tends to blow out one coil and to collapse the 
other coil towards the core. Such a force is resisted by the 
iron on the coil legs, but if there is no bracing on the coil ends 
against movement away from the core, this force will tend to 
cause one of the coils to become semi-circular and to collapse 
the other on the bracing against the core. It would seem that 
it is practically impossible to obtain absolute coincidence of 
magnetic centers even with coils of the same dimensions, but 
it should be much more difficult in high-voltage transformers 
of the interleaved style where the primary and secondary coils are 
usually of different dimension. In fact, it is hard to determine 
in such unsymmetrical coils where the magnetic center is, so that 
it can be stated with sqme degree of assurance that there will 
always exist a force tending to distort the coils. 

Furthermore, in any event where the coils are of different 
dimensions there exists a force on the wider coil tending to distort 
it due to the curvature of the leakage flux, i. e. the leakage flux 
is not in the straight line through the leakage gaps, but curves 
away and some of the flux passes through the outside turns of the 
coil. 

The analysis on page 455 regarding the effect of opposite coil 
ends, shown in Figures 7a and n, should be influenced by the 
modifying effect of the core. Under absolute short circuit the 
full core flux passes through the leakage gaps, yet this flux moves 
into the core at every coil group, and therefore modifies the 
condition outlined in these figures. 

W. M. Daunt It seems only a few years ago that someone 
made the prediction that we should have transformer banks with 
a rating of 50,000 kv-a., and now we have them at Queenston, 
and they are used on a low frequency which makes them physi¬ 
cally much larger than they would be if used on 60 cycles. In 
Pittsbiirgh, there are banks of transformers with a rating of 
70,000 kv-a. in operation, but they are somewhat smaller than 
Queenston transformers, because they are used on 60 cycles. 

Transformers of this capacity are simply an extension in size 
over those that have gone before, and the problems of how to 
insulate them and how to cool them, and how to make them 
strong enough mechanically to be unharmed by the mechanical 
forces due to short circuits are bigger problems, but problems 
of the same kind that have been solved with smaller units. 

Insulation troubles in general are rare and generally speaking 
the manufacturers are ready to insulate their transformers for 
any possible commercial voltage. The problem of oarr3dng off 
the heat from the windings in a big transformer is not particu¬ 
larly simple, but it is a problem which is being successfully 
solved. The efficiency of these Queenston transformers is very 
high, slightly under 99 per cent at full load, and yet this means 
losses of about 175 kw. in the transformer. Most of this loss 
is in the windings. This means that the construction must 


include an efficient system of ducts to carry this heat away to 
avoid an abnormal temperature rise at any point. An illustra¬ 
tion used in the paper shows a system of ducts which permit the 
oil to flow vertically upward, which is its natural direction. The 
curved strips allow the oil to come into contact with every 
conductor in the coil. The ribbed spacers at the tops of the coils 
create an open construction which undoubtedly is an important 
factor in reducing the temperature .of the windings at these 
points which are naturally the hottest parts of the windings. 

Perhaps the most important problem with these big trans¬ 
formers is to make them strong enough to withstand the mechan¬ 
ical forces which are present in the windings due to the action of 
the leakage field on the conductors. There are a good many 
ampere turns in transformers as big as these, even with only the 
normal full-load current flowing and the mechanical forces are 
going to be present as long as we have leakage. The mechanical 
forces at full load would not be negligible if they were not dis¬ 
tributed over quite an area so that the forces in pounds per 
square inch are low. It is under abnormal conditions such as at 
the time of short circuit that these mechanical forces become 
formidable. 

This featiure of the design of large transformers calls for the 
greatest care on the part of the designer. As I said before, the 
mechanical forces are going to be present as long as we have 
leakage fields cutting current carrying conductors and they will 
appear as a stress in the materials. This is independent of what 
kind of construction is used. In a transformer with interleaved 
coils for instance they will appear, in a shell-type transformer, in 
the form of bending moments at the tops and bottom of the coils 
and in a core-type as a crushing force and they must be restrained 
by the coil bracings. 

In a core-type transformer with concentric coils they appear 
as a tensile strain on the conductors and they must be kept within 
the tensile strength of the copper. 

The vertical components spoken of by the authors depend 
upon how closely the magnetic centers are made to coincide when 
the coils are assembled and the tendency for the coils to move if 
there is a failure to make the centers coincide exactly is present 
in any type of transformer. 

The mechanical forces depend upon ampere-turns and a great 
deal can be accomplished in reducing them by proportioning the 
ampere turns per group properly. If the grouping of the coils 
is done carefully the forces can be kept within bounds and 
unbalancing among the groups can be minimized by locating 
taps carefuUy. If all of these things were not given careful 
attention, it would be an easy matter to produce a design in 
which the mechanical forces would exceed the bending and crush¬ 
ing linxits of the materials used. The diagrams in the paper 
show that the coil grouping in the Queenston transformers was 
carefully worked out and attention was paid to the arrangement 
of the taps to keep the forces to a minimum under the worst 
conditions. 

The authors have shown in quite a simple way that the forces 
affecting the coils are practically independent of the shape of the 
coils because those components which tend to distort them are 
first of all negligible compared with those which tend to separate 
the coils from each other, and second they practically neutralize 
each other leaving effective only those forces which tend to make 
the coils move as a whole. These forces can be calculated and 
it is a comparatively easy matter alter designing for minimum 
stresses to apply the bracing necessary to take care of the forces. 
A section of the paper describes how this bracing is applied. 

We are told that the ultimate capacity of the Queenston 
Station is to be between 600,000 and 700,000 kv-a. This 
stimulates the imagination to think of the tremendous things 
that might happen in time of trouble. Even with one generator 
and one bank of transformers coimected and used as a unit, the 
short-circuit kv-a. capacity could be over a quarter of a million 
kv-a. and it speaks well.for the art that transformers can be 
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dosi{;n4!d and Imilt willumt aiij- a.<i to Ihoir staiulint' up 

suCBossfiilly luulor tho worst s|iorl-«ir(iuil Conditions that can 
possibly occur. 

B. A. Bchrcncls So far as I am awar«‘, llu‘r«‘ an- iio ca.scs oti 
record where inachhus designed with steel plat*- rotors ha\*‘ 
gone to piee<*s. However, Ihero are munonms cas«>s ini recor«l, 
where sUad forgings aiul .steel ea.sting.s have been \vr4-ck«‘d, aiul 
it is 4n ulent that it is the paramount 4iuty 4»f the 4 h'sigU 4 !r tt» 
eliminat** llm cjhnmmts <»f chance in the <l4*sign and coiistnmthm 
(»f the.se large nnits. 'Phe element <*f chancai* is greali^st, \vh 4 fn‘ 
steel forgings ar*? u.sed, ue.\t greatest, wh<*re .st*^*! 4;aslings ar** 
US4*(1, ami tlu! h>ast, where nitors an^ built up 4if st4^4'l plat**.s. 
Thi're is n<» tiucstiou alamt the fact Unit it is p 4 issil*ht f 4 » eonstrmit 
4!h!e(riu g4'ru»nit(jr.s with either slf-el f«*rgiugs or st 4 'el 4?asfing.s, 
hut the fact cannot he denied, that tlu* uiduiown 4 |ininti!y is 
greater in this case tlian it is wlnm (hsilitig with nnMlerat4>ly 
thick plates, the .structjire of which is tlmrouglily known, whkdi 
can 4*4)ntain m» hhnv hohis, no piping, lui shrinkag4! str 4 ‘.s..s 4 '.s, ajul 
in which the niat4;rial is suhjectiMl to stia-.ss in tin* din-clioti in 
which il.s ductility is a nia.\imuni. 

R. A. McCarty* From tin* pap 4 ‘r.s piawnti^d ami the snh.se- 
(luent di.scussioti, ili .seems to im* to hn rather generally r 4 ! 4 *.«igni/. 4 «d 
aimmg designing 4 Uigin 4 ‘ 4 !r.s that there is a prop*-!’ Kehl in g 4 *ueratoi’ 
ctmstrmdum for tin* ns(> (jf hath tin* built ut> ami tin; i*ast !d 4 * 4 -l 
typiss of r 4 >tor designs. As om* .speaker p 4 )int 4 ‘ 4 l 4 int, many 
Hatisfact((ry nmchimts have Iumui built with luith coirntruclioii.s. 
it, th«r 4 *f 4 ir 4 (, appears that the 4 inly im|»ortant mattin* «nt which 
thorfi is any S 4 jriou,s disagr 4 > 4 jm 4 mt, r 4 dat 4 *.s to the I'-vact haaition 
of tint 4 lividing line which s((partit 4 is th<! tw' 4 » class 4 *.s »>f tna 4 diim-s 
in w'hich tin* use 4 )? thii <nff(tr 4 mtt.yp<iH<*f rotor simuhl h 4 * 4 m»ph»y 4 t 4 l. 
Siiiee, as in till eiighmering wcjrk, tlu* applmathm <*f idtlmr il 4 *»ign 
wu ‘11 vary, 4 lepen 4 Ungon th 4 ! irxperhfjice <if tin* part icular gi'oiip «>f 
4 *ngimierH cmiceriutd, it is not l<i he e.\pecte 4 l to fimi tin* various 
manufucturer.s billowing a eoinimm firnolisii, timre laung no 
common 4 'Xperience. While w‘e would md. pr 4 *suine t 4 » take tlu* 
p 4 >sition that our machine cltts.silleation w hich fl.\ 4 ‘.s tins typ 4 ? of 
rotor const ruct ion is the tndy corrcicl. one, I <h> want to tunphu- 
si/.e the fac.t that in f 4 »llowing tluit classillcatiim otir rec 4 >nl, 
Cfinlsiins no single case <if w Inch J am awtire, of any muchitm of 
4 .iitlmr (tmustruclitni g 4 iing to piesa's. 

B. Buraev I f think that W 4 » are greatly indchttMi tf> Mr. 
Behnmd for giving us the very ititcr 4 *.sting r 4 ;viciw of his exp**ri- 
once as a pi 4 )n 4 icr in thi* design of large high-Hp 4 M! 4 l rotor coiislnic- 
tion. I thiidi that it is goimrally mmoptiid that Mm plain con- 
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111 insure uiii|>I»' sstijl'ici''':'., e-iju-eutl’y in t hr pnh- and 

it is quite 4>oueeiv;d*le tliHf in i-riir! f,i u .. ;ojii uf . >.»' ubu-irnl 
Ihickiu'SK the iniiuber ef npejii?v,ludd hi- liu-i, ^ , d *•< such 
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wliii'h might re .nil. iVo.m the p-ra-ln.-d. './uVoii- ...,f Vi.- lu.ineiii.a.-■, 
lake a jiernianeiit .eat ou file ffoouifh ioui .j-o-..:;. 

In ridei'enee to Mr. .\'ei,(, i.,.?-,» '•. eornj’-.ar-.of-; of f''ir *■'*., '..p,--, 
♦if 4*oniilrnetion u-i legjtrd'i flu- -'fbet, f wtd; ?..i i-M.h*in 

(hat tloftnile re -trielino i wet«^ 5<i;tei d *<!> u.;i bv onr r a-; 

reganl;’. flu* diainefi-r of fb»- .4a,t.,! fram* , an-l if le.),d been 
permitted l** inrrea a Mu' ibamt t» *■ a fei.neh* fj,,. ,b.ur.'d flv- 
wheid t'lTl'Ct could have been edCisisted v. itbonf fin use of fh, 
extra wheel KeulioMa, Au M?-, >b-Ab...n;v bu.:-j nieiUpcieil ttm 
laminati'd rim coieUrnefiou baa n« e«..v)ir.afe.d isi8..Ti'r. ma’i-rial, dm> 
to the radial joiutii .vhteh m* au s a joeater rijdedib pf H uintri- •.?r|c 
tioli of the air p.'f; siun a throuidi Mu i u* Me rnuire the 

.stresses In the jauumifed noi are iio? {i !ji <,, d by the uvof! or 
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spokes attd hiilM-a; t a- one pn-e. , 
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<;a!it iron upper bearmi* bruelu S;., is b.vsid be- m.tae. .| tied the 
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advuMtageof for draining She od p/jn of tho liiqies* guidi' '-eiwing 
oV4*r fhi* bip of the 'i.ator wimhngii ji, ;?• ud of nrUuif a.Jobgsrg pat# 
on the nliaf! and draimug 1 )?*^ ojj d*uvu flodugh fho nUo*. Fur 
theriuore on the bm i* of a giu o rhub rSem a br.u’h. ? e tn be 
4leHigue«l for ca if sde* j of vinibeu nfly smaUes- w^.igh? tbussi for caid 
iroJi to overf'i.itne the ili’.aijvanJai**' of gr#?uf* r 4 Ui')f ju-r pound, atitl 
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Questions Relating to Standards of Rating, with 
Particular Reference to Large Machines 
Using Class B Insulation 

F. D. NEWBURY 

Fellow, A. I. E. E. 

Westihghouse Electric arid Manufacturing Co., E. Pittsburg, Pa. 


F or the past two years the Standards Committee 
has been studying the present rules concerning 
the temperature limits of Class B insulation and 
the detector method of temperature measurement, as 
applied to large machines, and related subjects. 

The Electric Machinery Committee of the Institute 
has suggested that an opportunity for general discussion 
of these questions be given members of the Institute 
and this meeting devoted to machinery rating and 
temperature liniits is the result. 

This paper is intended to bring to the attention of 
members desiring to contribute to this discussion some 
of the questions that are before the Standards Commit¬ 
tee. 

This statement, it should be understood, is unofficial 
and should be considered only as an individual expres¬ 
sion of opinion where any opinion is expressed or 
preference shown for one proposal over another. 

Basic Principle of Rating 
The principle employed in the A. I. E. E. Standards 
for determining the limiting temperature rises as a 
basis for rating is the so-called hottest-spot principle. 
The application of this principle in any particular case 
involves the determination of two quantities or figures; 
the limiting safe temperature of the insulation em¬ 
ployed, and the difference between the hottest-spot 
temperature and the highest temperature it is possible 
to measure by the designated commercial method. 
Both of these figures are difficult to establish and in 
few, if any, cases can they be established to the satis¬ 
faction of everyone. As a matter of fact, agreement 
on most values of limiting temperature rise in use has 
been reached by reason of general experience, and cur¬ 
rent practise, rather than solely by the method set forth 
in the first chapter of the A. I. E. E. Standards. 

There are two methods of approach in arriving at 
the limiting observable temperature rise: The hottest 
spot method, that in theory, at least, is scientific in 
that it is based on the determination of facts; and the 
direct discussion of temperature rise itself, without 
the consideration of intermediate steps. This second 
method is one of negotiation and compromise, and is as 
far from the usual methods of engineering as are the 
methods of the “old diplomacy.” However, both 
methods have their advantages and limitations, and 
probably neither should be used alone. Whichever is 
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considered the method, the other should be used to 
check the reasonableness of the result. 

It has been suggested that the “hottest-spot” method 
or principle, as stated in the A. I. E. E. Standards, 
should be made less rigid in its application. 

It has even been suggested that the complete sub¬ 
ject matter relating to this principle be eliminated from 
Chapter I. A less radical suggestion is that the specific 
figures or values of conventional allowance and limiting 
observable temperatures and rises be omitted from 
Sections 1003, 1006 and 1009. This proposal also 
contemplates the elimination of specific values of con¬ 
ventional allowance from later chapters of the Rules, 
publishing only the final result—^the limiting tempera¬ 
ture rises. 

A strong argument in favor of this change is the 
growing appreciation that it is impossible to establish 
single values of conventional allowance for all values 
of limiting temperature (for the various insulation 
classes) and for the various applications of each method 
of temperature measurement. If values of conven¬ 
tional allowance are to be retained in Chapter I, it 
will be necessary to give different values for the tem¬ 
perature limits of Class A insulation and Class B 
insulation, and to make it clear that the stated values 
are subject to change in specific applications. Under 
these conditions, the matter becomes more complicated 
and confusing, a-nd it is more difficult to establish 
reasonable values, even for purposes of illustration. 

This suggestion of omitting figures from Chapter I 
would work out somewhat as follows: 

Section 1003. The specified differences by which the 
observable temperatures Shall be assumed for purposes 
of standardization to be lower than the hottest-spot 
temperatures shall be designated the conventional 
allowance. 

The conventional allowance depends on the method 
of temperature measurement, on the structure of the 
machine or part, on the limiting temperature rise and 
on a large number of design factors. Values of con¬ 
ventional allowance ‘ can be established only when 
limited to a specific method of measurement, to recom- 
mendeid applications of that method and to a specific 
value of limiting observable tenaperature rise. 

Section lOOQ. This paragraph may be omitted, as 
it seems unnecessary to devote a separate section to the 
limiting observable temperatures, since they constitute 
merely an intermediate step in arriving at the limiting 
observable temperature rises. 
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Section 1009. The limiting observable temperature 
rises are obtained by subtracting the conventional 
allowances from the limiting hottest-spot temperatures 
(to obtain limiting observable temperatures), and by 
subtracting the standard ambient temperatures of 
reference from the limiting observable temperatures. 

Values of limiting observable temperature rise for 
specific cases are set forth in later chapters. 

It has also been suggested that Chapter I be desig¬ 
nated “Introduction” instead of “General Principles,” 
and that the section numbers be omitted. This would 
emphasize the general nature of this chapter, and still 
further separate it from the practical or working Rules 
given in later chapters. 

Limiting Temperatures for Class B Insulation 
In the present standards, this limit is 126 deg. cent., 
with the permissive value of 150 deg. cent, as given in 
Footnote 2, Section 1005: 

The Institute recognizes the ability of luonufaiOturers to employ 
Class B insulation successfully at maximiun temperatures of 
150 deg. cent., or even higher. However, as sufficient data 
covering experience over a period of years at such temperatures 
are at present unavailable the Institute adopts 125 deg. cent, 
as a conservative limit for this class of insulation, and any 
increase above this figure should be the subject of special guaran¬ 
tee by the manufacturer. 

At its meeting of November 5, 1920, the Rotating 
Machinery Subcommittee presented to the Standards 
Committee the following report: 

It is the sense of the Subcommittee on Rotating Machinery 
that the accumulation of data and experience since the present 
American rules concerning the hottest spot temperature limit 
of Class B insulation were first adopted warrants it in favorably 
considering the adoption of a hottest-spot limiting temperature 
for Class B insulation of approximately 150 deg. to 160 deg., 
but that a specific recommendation be deferred until investiga¬ 
tions now under way and in prospect shall have been completed. 

^ The Standards Committee received this report and 
circulated it to the members of the Committee for 
their consideration. At its mating held January 17th, 
1921, the report was accepted and transmitted to the 
U. S. Committee of the I. E. C, for their information 
^d use abroad. During 1921, the Subcommittee 
conducted tests (referred to in another paper at this 
convention) and at the meeting of the Standards Com¬ 
mittee, held Feb. 17th, 1922, presented the following 
definite recommendations, which, were forecasted in 
its preliminary report of Nov. 5, 1920: 

The Subcommittee proposes the following temperature limits 
for large machines with Class B insulation: 

Stators: By detectors located between two coil 


sides: 

Hottest-spot limit..... 150 deg. cent; 

Conventional allowance................. 20 “ “ 

Total obseiWable temperature.. . .... 130 “ " 

■ Air temperature..........;__40 “ « 

Limiting temperatture rise.. i,,,. 90 « « 

iptors: . By resistance of the winding: 

Hottest-?pot limit...... ;...., 1 ^ deg. cent 

Conventional allowance... 10 ; “ “ 

Total observable temperature., ^.....;... 140 « « 

Air temperature...... ... 40 “ 

Limiting temperature rise....; 100 “ “ 


These recommendations were brought forward at 
this particular time because of the plans of the I. E. C. 
to hold a meeting for the discussion of rating in Mav 
1922. 

The Standards Committee adopted its Subcommit¬ 
tee's recommendations, subject to confirmation at its 
annual May meeting. In response to requests for time 
for further consideration, the Committee has deferred 
final action until May 1923. 

The recommendations of the Subcommittee for 
stator temperatures represent a compromise between 
the lower and higher temperature limits of the present 
Standards, if observable temperature rises are coni 
sidered. The present rules provide for a conventional 
allowance of only 5 deg., while the recommended value; 
is 20 deg. This results in 15 deg. lower value of the: 
rise with the same hottest-spot limit. The limiting; 
temperature rises in the present rules and in accordance; 
with the Subcommittee's recommendation are as. 


follows: 

Present Rules: 

With 125 deg. hottest spot limit. 80 deg. rise 

With 150 deg. hottest spot limit. 105 “ “ 

Proposed Rule. 90 « « 


Separation op Performance Standards From 
Testing and Operating Instructions 
To make the use of the Standards more convenient 
and to avoid the confusion of fundamentals with less 
important matter, it has been suggested that the things 
of first importance—^the rules relating to the rating and 
perforaance of apparatus—be separated from the 
less important subject matter relating to testing 
methods, operation and methods of calculation. 

This separation may be accomplished by placing these 
two Ijmds of material in different parts of the book or 
by printing the more important material more promin¬ 
ently. 

In this connection, it has been suggested that there 
be included in each chapter relating to a specific t 3 q)e 
of machinery or apparatus a concise statement, gener¬ 
ally in tabular form, of all values of limiting temperature 
rise that have been established by the Standards. 
In connection with rotating machinery, there are a 
number of sections in the Rules, usually stated as 
exceptions, that require interpretation before definite 
values of temperature rise can be arrived at. Table 
400 (to be included in Chapter IV) is suggested to cover 
this^ propoisal in the case of rotating machinery. The 
addition of this table to Chapter IV makes unnecessary 
Table 200 in Chapter II. 

^ Other chapters in the present Standards contain 
similar tables of temperature rises such as, for. example. 
Tables 501 and 502 for railway motors and Table 601 
for transformers. 

Application of the Embedded Detector 
•Method of Temperature Measurement 
The present rules require the use of tlus method in 
all machine stators with cores having a width of 50 
cm. (20 inches) or over, and in all machines of 5000 volts 
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TABLE 400—TABLE OP LIMITING OBSERVABLE TEMPERATURE RISES 
For ma.f»Mnpia for operation in ibcaidons wliere the.ambient temperature •will not exceed 40 deg. cent, for air.' 



e ignation 
Number 

* • —. 4 ^ ' ■ 

Items 

Method or 
Methods of 

T.<nnifeing Obser-\rable Temperature^Rise 

ment 

Required 

Class 0 
Insulation 

Class A 
Insulation 

Class B 
Insulation 


■ 




1 

35 

50* 



■ 


Windings on stators with 

Open Type 

— 

— 

— 

— 


■ 


cores of less than 50 cm. (20 


or 2 

40 

55 





inches) length if -voltage is less 









than 10,000 volts. 


1 

40 

56 



■ 

Insulated wind- 


Enclosed Type 

-— 

—r - 

— 

— 


H 

ings other than 



or 2 

"45 

60 




2-3-4 







CO 

■I 


Armature winding on stators 

With two coil sides 

3 a 

No applica- 



o 

■ 


with cores of not less than SO cm. 

per slot 


tion 






(20 inches) length; also on sta- 






< 

Ph 

■ 


tors of all machines of 10,000 

With only one coil side 


No applica- 



GO 

■ 


volts and over. 

per slot 


tion 



iz; 

o 

■ 

Single layer field windings with exposed surfaces 

Open Type 

1 

46 

60 


GO 

2 

uninsulated and cast copper windings 






o 

z 




Enclosed Type 

1 

45 

60 







1 

35 

50 


z 

1-4 




Open Type 

--- JL- 

— 

— 

--— 


3 




or 2 

40 

56 



wue neia wmamgs 











1 

40 

55 






Enclosed Type 

-- 

-;- 

— 

— 






or 2 

45 

1 60 



4 

Short-circuited Insulated windings 


1 1 

46 

60 







1 

35 

50 






Open Type 

-- — 

-:- 

-— 

- ■ - 



Windings in slots such as d-c. armature windings 


or 2 

40 

55 


CO 

5 

and wound rotors of induction motors 






CH 





1 

40 

66 


o 




Enclosed Type 

— 

- ; — 

— 

-;- 

o 





, or 2 

46 

60 


Oh 









Z 





1 

40 

66 


O 

6 

Single-layer field windings with exposed surfaces uninsulated ... 

— 

--- 

— 

— 

GO 





or 2 

45 

60 

100 

C5 









z 

M 

■ 




1 

35 

' 60 


Q 

Z 

H 

Wire field windings .... 


--- 

— 

— 

■- 

M 

II 




.or 2 

• 40 

65 



8 

Field -windings of turbine type generators .. 


2 

No applica- 


lOO 







tion 




9 

1 Short-circuited insulated windings ...... 

1 

45 

60 



or more, if rated over 600 kv-a. regardless of core 
width. 

It is proposed to retain the 20-inch core limit, but 
change the voltage limit to 10,000 volts. The exact 
wording of this proposal is given under Item 1, Table 
400. 

The investigations of the Rotating Machinery 
Subcommittee have shown that the differences be¬ 
tween winding temperatures, inside and outside the 
core and inside and outside the insulation of tho em¬ 
bedded portion of the coils, are small in machines of 
less than 20 inches core len^h and of less then 10,000 
volts, as these machines are ordinarily designed. For 
these machines, therefore, the thermometer or resist¬ 
ance methods of measurement are adequate^ 

The opinion exists, in some quarters, that the 20 
inch core limit is too low. This results im turbo¬ 
generators as small as 500 kw. being equipped with 
embedded temperature detectors, and experience has 
shown that, in such small machines, there is little. 


if any, demand on the part of users, for this method 
of measurement, either for test or for regular operation. 
Opinion, abroad, is also in favor of a considerably 
higher limit in size before this method becomes applic¬ 
able. If a change were made to 40 inches, the 1500- 
kw. 3606-rev. per min. turbo-generator would be about 
the smallest generator in which the detector method 
would be used . 

^ The purpose of this paper is, as stated in the begin¬ 
ning, to stimulate discussion of the general subject 
and to invite the opinion of Institute members on the 
proposals that are referred to. It will be of value and 
of considerable assistance if a large number of written 
discussions are brought out. Written discussions sent 
in after the meetiiig will also be of service to the Stand¬ 
ards Coiniilittee (if the author may presume to speak 
for-the Committee) in the consideration of these mat¬ 
ters during the coming Institute year. 

Discussion 

For discussion on this paper see p. 629. 



















































































Probable Values of Conventional Allowance for 
A-C. Generator Stator Windings 

BY F. D. NEWBURY 

Fellow, A. I. £. B. 

Manager, Power Engineering Department, 


Westingbouse Electric 

T he principle employed in the A.L E. E. Standards 
for determining the limiting temperature rises 
as a basis for rating is the so-called hottest-spot 
principle. The hottest-spot temperature is the bench 
mark or original point of reference and the limiting 
observable temperature is derived from it by subtracting 
a temperature that represents the difference between 
this temperature and the highest temperature that it 
is possible to measure by commercial methods. This 
difference is known in the A. I. E. E. Standards, as 
the "conventional allowance.” 

This basis for determining limiting observable tem¬ 
peratures can scarcely be criticized on theoretical grounds. 
It has been criticised, however, and with reason, be¬ 
cause of the practical difficulties attending the ev^ua- 
tion of the conventional allowance. These practical 
difficulties have been greatly increased by the concep¬ 
tion of the conventional allowance as an attribute of 
the method of measurement alone, resulting in a single 
conventional allowance for each recognized method of 
measurement. 

Experience in building up standards under this 
principle has shown that it is impossible for a single 
value to satisfy all the practical situations arising. 
The conventional allowance with a certain method of 
measurement will vary with the total temperature or 
temperature rise; this has led to the suggestion that 
different values of conventional allowance be assigned 
for the different temperature limits of the different 
classes of insulation. But, even with a given method of 
measurement and a given limiting temperature the’ 
proper Conventional allowance may still vary con¬ 
siderably because of the widely different conditions 
existing in different applications. For example, a 
conventional allowance for the thermometer method of 
measurement (with Class A Insulation temperature 
limits) may vary considerably in these several applica¬ 
tions: A smeill induction motor stator winding, a large 
wire-wound shunt field coil, or an air-blast tra^ormer 
winding. Or, to consider another class, the conventional 
allowance for the resistance method of measurement 
(with Class B insulation temperature limits) may vary 
considerably in a turbine type generator rotor winding 
and in a relatively small railway motor armature 
winding. 

A consideration of these facts has led many engineers 
away from the idea of a single value of the conventional 
allowance applicable to a given method of measurement 
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and Manufacturing Co. 

toward the idea of a conventional allowance associated 
with a single particular application. The former con¬ 
ception made the. values of conventional allowance 
general in their application and the numerical values 
naturally became a part of the principle. The latter 
conception makes the values limited and specific in 
their use and divorces them from the general principle; 
this strengthens both the principle and the application 
of the principle to practical cases. 

The work described in this paper has been based on 
this second conception of the conventional allowance. 
It has been attempted to determine experimentally 
the value of the conventional allowance for this par¬ 
ticular method of measurement when applied to a given 
class of alternating-current machine stator windings 
for given temperature limits. 

This experimental work has been of two kinds; 
First, the measurement in machines of various sizes and 
voltages of copper temperatures by detectors inside 
the coil insulation) and of "observable” temperatures 
(by detectors located between the two coil sides in a 
slot) thus determining, by direct measurement, the 
data on which values of conventional allowance can 
be based; and second, an investigation of the influence 
of various factors such as insulation thickness, eddy 
current losses, core length and core temperature on the 
conventional allowance, by using a small armature 
model in which these several factors can be varied 
conveniently. 

The tests on generators have been carried out under 
the direction of the Subcommittee on Rotating Machin- 
ery of the Standards Committee and the author acknowl¬ 
edges, with pleasure, his indebtedness to the Committee 
for permission to publish this information. Mr. C. J. 
Pechheimer is responsible for the interpretation of the 
model test results and the development, therefrom, 
of the formulas for the calculation of values of conven¬ 
tional allowance and top-coil copper temperatures. 

Model Tests 

In Figs. 1 and 2 are shown the details of a model 
designed to reproduce the temperature conditions in a 
radially ventilated armature core. 

Thermocouples are distributed throughout the coils 
and core as indicated, so as to measure the true copper 
temperature, tlie temperature between coils and the 
average tooth temperature. 

The several factors whose influence on the conven¬ 
tional allowance it is desired to study were reproduced 
as follows: 
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1. In order to imitate the conditions that obtain in 
a long machine, the coil ends were blocked so that the 
cooling of the ends by forced convection was very 



Fig. 1 

Two colls, each consisting of eighty turns of P. 095-ln. by 0.122-in. d. c. c. 
arranged 8 by 0.095 in. wide. 

small. Thermocouples in the ends then showed nearly 
the same temperature as the copper in the embedded 
part, and therefore the longitudinal heat flow was 
negligible, thus simulating conditions that obtain at 



the middle of a long-core machine. The short^core 
machine was imitated by opening the coil ends to the 
ven^ating air streams. 


2. The temperature of the iron was altered by 
changing the speed of the blower supplying the cooling 
air. By this means the iron temperature rise was 
changed from 10.5 to 70 deg. rise for the long-core, or 
from 9 to 40 deg. rise for the short-core machine, with 
the same current in the coils. 

3. In all tests, direct current was used in the two 
coib. In order to imitate the influence of eddy currents 
the value of current in the upper coil was changed, the 
current in the lower coil being kept substantially 
constant throughout the tests. 

4. The coil insulation was nominally for 6600 volt 
wrapper but it was crowded into a smaller space than 
is ordinarily used for that voltage. The wall thick¬ 
ness was approximately 0.11 in. Extra insulation was 
placed between coils, as shown in Fig. 3. The extra 
insulation was about 0.32 in. thick, thus making the 

0.32 

equivalent wall thickness — + 0.11 = 0.27 in, or 



Pig. 3 


slightly greater than would be used for 13,200 volts. 
Tests were made with and without this extra insulation. 

Twenty eight different temperature tests were made 
under various conditions; the first series was equivalent 
to a 13,200-volt long-core generator with varying eddy 
current losses (varsdng loss ratio) and with varying 
core temperatures; similar series of tests were made for 
a 6600-volt long-core armature and for 13,200-volt 
short-core armatures. All temperature tests were 
continued until steady temperatures were attained. 
The test results of all runs are summarized in Table I 
and the results of typical runs axe plotted in the ac¬ 
companying curves. 

Fig. 4 shows the variation in temperature ri^s for 
different blower, speeds, equivalent to different core 
temperatures, with 20 amperes in each coil andimitating 
the long-core machine. (The reciprocals of blower 
speeds are used as abscissas in order that the curves 
approach straight lines). It will be seen that the 
maximum copper temperature and iron temperature 
curves are nearly parallel, indicating that although 
the iron temperature rise increased from 10,5 deg. to 
70 deg. the drop from the copper to the iron changed 
but little; and this small ihcrease was largely due to 
the increase in copper temperature with resistance. 
This relation is to be expected from the fundamentals 
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TABLE 1 

SITMMABY' OP TESTS ON ARMATOBS. MODEL 



Long or 
short core 

Extra ins 
) bet coils 

. Pan rev. 
per min. 

Amps, 
top coil 

Amps, 
bot. coll 

Loss 
Ratio a 
(/top/bot.] 

Temp. R 

1 Pos 1 

Temp. R 
Pos. 4 Sm 

Temp. R 

1 Iron 0i 

Temp. R 
Air 

Mean of 
temp. Pos 
(2)&(3) 

Mean of 

1 2 and 3 n 
—4 = Oa 

1 Tnst top 
: coil temp 
rLso Pos. £ 

Test bot 
. eoil temp. 

! r. I‘o.s. 3 

Long 

Yes 

150 

20 

20 

1. 

110 

97 

70 

20 

115.5 

18.5 

115 

116 



200 


** 

** 

89 

78 

53 

12 

96 

18.0 

96 

96 



300 



** 

73 

60 

37 

9 

78 

18.0 

78 

78 



600 


44 

a 

57 

43 

22 

6 

61 

18.0 

61 

61 

tt 

“ 

900 

1400 


“ 

1 

49.5 

40.5 

34.5 

24.5 

16.5 

10.5 

4.5 

2.0 

53.5 

43.5 

19.0 

19.0 

53.5 

•13.5 

53.5 
•13.5 

" 

" 

300 

25 

20 

1.56 

121.5 

89.5 

52.5 

12.5 

112.5 

23 

128.5 

{•6.5 

tt 


1400 

20 

** 

. 1.0 

43 

27 

11.0 

2.2 

46 

19 

45 

•17 

a 



25 

“ 

1.56 

69 

38 

17 

3.2 

60 

22 

71 

49 




28 

. 

1.96 

89 

47 

20 

4.0 

71.5 

24.5 

<)0 

53 

“ 

No. 

1400 

20 

20 

1.00 

42 

40 

11 

4.0 

48 

8.0 

47 

•li) 




25 


1.56 

66.5 

BS.S 

14.5 

6.3 

63 

7.5 

71,5 

54.5 




27.5 


1.89 

84.0 

69.0 

19 

8.0 

76 

7.0 

91.0 

61.0 



600 

20 

20 

1.00 

61.0 

63 

28 

12.25 

69.75 

6.75 

68 

71.5 

„ 



25 


1.56 

88.5 

83.5 

30.5 

13.5 

88.0 

5.50 

07.5 

78 .'5 




27.5 


1.89 

114.5 

104.5 

40.5 

19.0 

108.5 

4.00 

125.5 

91.5 


" 

300 

20 

20 

1.00 

82.5 

86.B 

45.5 

22.0 

02.0 

5.5 

91.5 

ft 

41 

44 

■ 

24.7 

19.4 

1.62 

124.5 

118.5 ‘ 

60.5 

32.5 

121.5 

:<.o 

i:i3.5 

lOlLii 




27.5 

19.6 

1.97 

149.5 

139.5 

70.5 

35.5 

144.5 

5.0 

164.5 

124.5 

Short 

Yes 

150 

230 

20 

20 

1.00 

66 

59 

40 

11 

71.5 

12.5 

70 

73 

« 

« 

310 

K 

44 


55 

47 

30 

8.5 

00.0 

13.0 

58 

02 

« 

a 

400 

„ 



48 

41 

24 

6.8 

52.5 

11.5 

51 

54 

m 

« 

600 


44 


44 

36 

20 

5.0 

47.5 

11.5 

46 

40 






39 

31 

15 

3.2 

42,5 

11.5 

41 

44 

H 

44 

44 

44 

44 

1400 

44 

44 

44 

25 

24.5 

27.5 

44 

20.8 

20.0 

1.56 

1.50 

1.90 

33 

50 

49.5 

60.0 

22 

31 

31.5 

36.0 

9 

13 

11.5 

13 

2.0 

2.5 

2.5 

2.8 

36 

46.5 

40.0 

52.0 

14.0 

15.5 

14.5 

16 

35 

55 

53.5 

65.0 

37 

38 

38.5 

39 



Era. 4— Tempebattjbh Rise ^ A Eunctidn op Reciproca] 
OP Pan Rev. Prr Ik^iN. 

^peres ds; in botii coils. Bn^ pborly ventilated. Long c 
machine. X in. extra insulation between coils. ' 


of heat flow and temperature drop. This is the first 
important fact to be observed. 



^^X?taSlS?etween*1Sto!°^^^ vontllated. Long con 



The second important fact 
4, 6, and 6 viz., the amount 


may be noted from Figs, 
or velocity of cooling air 
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has no effect upon the total temperature drop through 
the insulation, or on the difference between copper and 
observable temperatures, (if allowance is made for the 
increase in resistance with temperature). It follows. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

lOOO 

REV. PER Mik 


Fio. 6 —Temperature Rise as a Function op Reciprocal 
OP Fan Rev. Per Min. 

Twenty amperes d*c. In lower coil. 27.5 amperes d-c. In upper coll. 
Ends poorly ventilated. Long core machine. No extra insulation between 
colls. 

that changes in armature temperatures caused by 
changes in ventilation are not accompanied by any 
changes in conventional allowances. 

The third important fact is that there is substan¬ 
tially a constant difference between the mean of the 
top and bottom coil temperatures and the observable 
temperature rise (detector between coils,) provided 
the loss in the bottom coil is not altered and the insu¬ 
lation thickness is fixed. This may be seen to hold 
with reasonable accuracy whether or not the ventilation 
(or iron temperature) change through wide limits; 
whether or not the eddy current loss be materially 
changed; Figs. 7 and 8; whether the wall of insulation 
be thin or thick (provided it is not changed during a 
series of tests); or if the core be long or short. This fact 
is interesting and of value, and to our knowledge has 
not been pointed out by any one previous to this 
investigation. This temperature difference, it should 
be noted, exists in spite of equal temperatures in top 
and bottom coils. We have been accustomed to think 
that under this condition of equal coil temperature, 
the observable temperature is equal to the copper 
temperature. Such, however, is not the case because 
there is heat flow to the slot sides from the adjacent 
sides Of the coils and from this series of tests a measure 
of the temperature drop caused by, this flow was ob¬ 


tained. Thus, (see Table I) this drop for the same cur¬ 
rent in both coils, was 18 to 19 deg. for iron temperature 
ris^ of 10.5 deg. to 70 deg., (with extra insulation be- 
tw^n coils); and was 10.5 deg. to 13 deg. for variations 
in iron temperature rises from 9 deg. to 40 deg* (for no 
extra insulation between coils). With variations in 
loss ratio, for a given insulation and core length, the 
change in this drop is slightly greater, but still can be 
considered as constant with reasonable accuracy. 

These relations are used in deriving the equations 
for calculating the conventional allowance. Let 
St = the temperature rise of the copper in the top coil 
6 b — the temperature rise of the copper in the bottom 
coil 

6m — the temperature rise, by detector between coil 
sides 

6a — the temperature difference between the means of 
top and bottom coil temperatures and the 
temperature by detector between coils. This 
is equivalent to the drop in temperature due 
to heat flow to the slot sides (between coils) 
and is constant under certain conditions. 



Tests at 1400 rov. per min. of fan. Twenty amperes d-c. in lower coil ill 
all tests. Temperature rises as a function of sqiuu’e of current in upper cofl. 
}4 in. extra Insulation between coils. 



Ends poorly ventilated. Long core machine. 

Pig. 7 

By definition 

■ ( 1 ) 

It is reasonable to assume that the temperature rises 
of the top and bottom coils above the temperature of 
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the adjacent core teeth is proportional to the losses in 
these coils; the ratios of these temperature rises will 
be equal to the ratio of the losses. The loss in each 



200 400 600 800 ' lOOC 

(AMPERES IN UPPER COIL)* 

Fig. 8—Temfehatuee Rise as a Function op Squaee op 
CUEEENT IN UpPEB CoIL 

Current in lower coil constant equals twenty amperes. Fan speed con¬ 
stant equals 1400 rev. per min. Ends poorly ventilated. Long core 
machine. No extra insulation between coils. 


ratio of coil losses be designated by L. R. and the core 
tooth temperature by then: 

In the usual case, di and 6m are measured, and the 
constant is determined by test on similar apparatus. 
The loss ratio may be estimated from eddy-current 
calculations. We then have two equations, and two 
unknowns, 6 b and 6t. Solving for them, 
a 2 (6m + 6a) + 6i (L. R. — 1) 

--. !,.«.+• 1 - 

n _ 2L.R. (6m + 6a) — 6i (L. R. — 1 ) 

^— L.R. + \ - 

Also from (1) 

(6b -i- 6t) =2 (6m + &a) ( 5 ) 

The conventional allowance is 
o _ o o . (Sm- 6i) (L.R.- 1) ■h26aL.R. 

Pc Ot Om L. J?. +1 

( 6 ) 

The difference between the upper and lower coil 
temperatures is 


TABLE II 

OOMPABiaON OF CALCULATED AND TEST RESULTS—ARMATURE MODEL 


Test top Calc. Testbot. Calc, 

TT , . XT , conv. Tost Dili. bet. same as 

w A A Valued a Value of Value of coil temp. temp. temp. allow- Oca tost and %ofpo8. 

or short bet. rev. per Amps. Amps used In si to LSln temp, rise for rise rise anco pos, (2) calc feW 

core colls min, top coilbot. coll formula formula formula rise pos. 2 pos. 3 pos. 3 oca pos. (4) pos. 2 rise 

iio 2^ is Tl ~ 

a « ^ ^ 20 *18 - 2 2.1 

« « 222 « « 22 2^ " 20 18 - 2 2.6 

900 « « 22 R « 61 ' 63 61 20 18 - 2 3.3 

■ * %:l Zi Si S S :1 li 

: ; >r » “ » « ‘r S .r S'' tf/'H 

- « - ll 22 22 lln J-22 ^ 33 +4 -6.6 


150 20 

230 “ 

310 

400 " 

600 


coil is the P i2 loss plus the eddy current loss, both of 
which can be calculated in a given case.i Let this 


- 1 

2.4 

0.0 

00.0 

H- 4.3 

- 7.8 

+ 2.3 

- 4.3 

+ 6 

- 7.7 


(9.- tf.) - -2(9- + g.-9<)a.g. -iv 

-f-1 

^ Equation (4) then gives the top coil temperature 
nse, and equation (6) gives the conventional allowance. 
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It remains to establish the variation of 6a with core 
length, insulation thickness and rate of heat flow. This 
can be done from the results of the model tests and the 



Pio. 9 

generator tests described later. It will be noted that 
the following values were obtained for the conditions 
tested and were used in obtaining the calculated values 
given in Table II. 

For 13,200-volt insulation and very long core 

(say in excess of 60 inches).20 deg. 


For 13,200-volt insulation and very short cores 

(8 1/2 inches)... 13 deg 

For 6600-volt insulation and very long core.... 6 deg* 
The value 6a remains constant with varying loss 
ratios, varying core temperatures arid with constant 
loss in the bottom coil as shown by the model tests. 

No tests were made with varjring loss in the bottom 
coil but a little consideration will show that the heat 
flow to the slot sides (and consequently the value of 
6a) will vary in proportion to the rate of heat flow from 
the bottom coil (or the watts per square inch of coil 
surface). 

It is also assumed (from the fundamentals of heat 
flow) that 6a is proportional to the insulation thick¬ 
ness. We may then write 

6a = K X watts per sq. in.. X insulation thickness (8) 
In this expression K varies with core length. In 
long core machines (say over 60 inches) the heat 
generated in the copper at the center of the core is 
transmitted wholly across the insulation wall to the 
core. As the core length diminishes a greater part of 
the heat generated in the copper at the center of the 
core is transmitted along the copper to the external 
coil ends and the part transmitted across the insola¬ 
tion wall diminishes. The effect of variation in core 
length, therefore, is to vary the watts per square inch 
transmitted across the insulation wall. The relations 
between core length and division of heat flow between 


TABLE HI 


Rating 


K. V. 
1 A, 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 

16 

16 


1250 

1250 

1560 

3000 

3125 

750 

1250 

2450 

2500 

5500 

6000 

12000 

2500 


2500 

1250 

350o| 


Volts 


2300 

2400 

2200 

2300 

2300 

6600 

6400 

6600 

6600 

6600 

6600 

6600 

11000 


11000 

15000 

10000 


Amp 


313 

300 

410 

750 

785 

65.6 

113 

214 

219 

481 

525 

1050 

131 


131 

48 

202 


R. P, 
M. 


300 

3600 

3600 

750 

750 

300 

300 

750 

240 

226 

600 

160 

760 


760 

760 

760 


14 

33.5 

46 

33 

25 

14.5 
13 
25 
13 

22.5 

21.5 
33 

15 


0.125 

0.138 

0.162 

0.125 

0.116 

0.131 

0.182 

0.175 

0.117 

0.144 

0.142 

0.165 

0.24 


0.211 


Test Conditions 


Volts 


2300 

2400 

2400 

2000 

2300 

1835 

2300 

1940 

6600 

6400 

6600 

6600 

6600 

6600 

6600 

0 

11000 

11000 

15000 

15000 

10000 


Amp. 


313 

300 

383 

451 

545 

753 

559 

786 

58. 

113 

180 

219 

481 

526 

960 

131 

131 

131 

48 

72 

250 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
s. c. 


Data imdo: Test Conditions 


.9 g 

" I 

Pi § 


3410 

2170 

2770 

1820 

1860 

2580 

1890 

2660 

2200 

2460 

2090 

2670 

1970 

2510 

1820 

2245 


under exc. 

0 2300 
over. exc. 


0 

.90 

.95 

0 


2300 


.9 6 

o' Pt 
w o 

|g 


1.02 

0.584 

0.960 

0.455 

0.400 

0.764 

0.504 

0.991 

0.677 

0.786 

0.533 

1.71 

0.790 

1.278 

0.821 

0.62 

0.814 

0.874 


1.00 

0.564 

0.920 

0.361 

0.392 

0.760 

0.449 

0.886 

0.562 

0.760 

0.627 

1.25 

0.63 

1.01 

0.645 

0.595 

0.766 

0.756 


1.02 

1.106 

1.106 

1.216 

1.02 

1.02 

1.215 

1.215 

1.03 

1.008 

1.026 

1.45 

1.84 

1.36 

1.58 

1.061 

1.186 

1.186 


I 

9 I 


9 O 

■o 


1.004 

1.07 

1.07 

1.04 

1.004 

1.004 

1.084 

1.084 

1.004 

1.000 

1.014 

1.00 

1.07 

1.07 

1.24 

1.02 

1.026 

1.026 


Loss 

Ratio 


1.016 

1.03 

1.04 

1.16 

1.015 

1.016 

1.12 

1.12 

1.026 

1.008 

1.009 

1.37 

1.26 

1.26 

1.27 

1.04 

1.16 

1.15 


Maximum Temperature Rise 


a u 

o 

h 


46.6 


68.3 
30 
41.6 
46 

50.5 
35 

65.8 
33 

78.6 

77.6 

83.8 

78.3 

38.4 

68 


32 

51.6 

56.5 


62.7 

63.0 

73.6 

68.0 

32.3 

45.5 

48.5 
65.0 
36 

61.3 
36 
76 

68.5 

82.5 

72.6 


76 

95 

33 

62.5 

61t 


48.5 

67 


74 

65 

79.5 


62 

60 


51.4 

48.2 

68.0 

46.2 

32.3 

45.5 

48.5 
64.0 
34 

59.4 
29 
72 

63.5 
72.1 
64 

20.8 

66 

88 

28. 

41.5 

48.5 


t^5 

gs 

11 

n 


44.5 
37.0 
44.0 

32.5 

25.4 

32.5 
41.0 


40.8 
25 

62.5 

60.5 

61.9 
54 
28.0 


26.5 

37.0 

43 


1.3 

4.8 

5.5 
12.7* 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.9 
6.0 
3.0 
5.0 

10.4 

8.6 
8.6 

10.0 

7.0 

6.0 

11.0 

12.5 


In machines l-4-5-7-8.'13-15-16^10-toch resistance detectors ace used; those inside main insulation are in contact with cotton covering of wires; 
other m a ch i n es have thermocouples and couples inside i nsulation are in contact with bare copper. All detectors are located in center of core, let^thwise. 

*Temp. aflec^ by flux ftrom field augmenting loss in upper coil. 
tBettom of bottom coil.' 
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the transverse and longitudinal paths are quite com¬ 
plicated, but these have been investigated and the 
general shape of the curve is known.- 
The curve, Fig. 9, showing the relatitm between K 
and core length has been arrived at from a considera¬ 
tion of these general relations, and the experimental 
data from both the model tests and the tests on 
machines. The data from the model tests with (.*xlra 
insulation between coils have not been used (except as 
an indication of the relative variation of K with (‘ore 
length) because of the known fact that the heat con¬ 
ductivity of laminated insulation varies givatly with 
and across the laminations.-' With the extra insulation 
between coils as used in the model, the layers of tin* 
insulation were not rounded, as would he the case with 
coil insulation, but lay flat. See Fig. .‘1. Consi*- 
quently the side flow of heat was gr(*ater and the t(*m- 
perature drop w.ns greater than in the usual case. 


of the A. 1. Iv H. armngefi lo make le.-q-; on generators 
of IhriH* ditl’en'iif nianufaeitireri to obtain «ia{u that 
would be ust'ful in lUv revi.ion of the I'-nsperature 
limits of large rnaehitu*;’ urdru' tlse leniperti- 

ture d«‘teet4ir ineMu»d of nf. 

Tests were rmeh- oit sj^irrn :.**<nera!or-. r;t!iging in 
size from Tnf) kv-a. to llkoMitk^. a. a* variou; vofiages 
from 2^09 volts to l.’f.tHHi volt. and fma 150 

rev. per min. to 'hittn r-v. per min, \ erv laree turbine 
type generators vver*' not inelodod iti thi. program, 
because another ed on .-aifli iiiatdnno;; had 

previously been arr‘;mged. 

'rhe tests eonduefed bt th»- were made 

iu the testimt depurfnien?-. td th*" ■: e. r-ra! *nanu!aeruring 
companies. I‘!;u-h test, war ;,upe?-vi'e!t by the member 
of the subettinnuHee lorated at trie plant, fa aj} 
tlu‘ machines defeeli.»r'^ we-n- Inub irJc* like arnuiture 
eoils ttJ ine.asure die !ejnperaf»ij. th*- tJm 
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In equation (8) th(3 watts jior .square incth ivfer to 
the bottom coil, the watts being the /- li loss at 75 
deg. cent., plus the (jalculated eddy current !o.ss in the 
bottom coil at the .same temperature, and the surfaitt) 
being that of the bare copper, omitting the .side adja¬ 
cent to the top coil. The insulation thicknes.s is taken 
as one-half the difference between slot width and hare 
copper width. 

Generatoii Tests 

At a meeting held Novcimber 4, 1920, the Roteting 
Macl^e^ Subcommittee of the Standard Committetf 

2. Longitudinal and Transverse Heat Flow iu Slot-Wound 
Armature Coils. C. J. Feehliehner, Jouknat., A. 1. K. K., 
March, April and May 1921. 

3. The Thermal Conductivity of Insulating and other 
Materials, T. S. Taylor, Electric Journal, Lfoeemher, 1919. 


l.fJj'J coil Iliul »U'.r c»:ul 

in soiTtf* of the maebin*';:-! wn-i'#- iriratol 

itisidf* the iuMidation of Ijp- bofl.oio r*fil jiud bciwtiitt 
the top coil fuel con* 

fl‘he eHHcnt'iaf »ie:dgn irif«'*rjwatio;f utul am 

given in Taide IH. 

A word of caution may be p quin-d ayaittrit U'l^ing 
tht»s(.‘ gen<Tut.or lc«fs for rvdjimiiini.? iirobahle 

or reasonable limiting! valww of coincntionnl allow¬ 
ance or im3iiHur».*jd#le lf‘mji**rat utc 'j'|jc gencratof* 
.seletdefl for fe?4t vvcri!, in *»f iibofterc^f.ire length 

than the limit in th»' for tlie«|ct«*«'^i»:»r method 
of measurement; in flv(» wi»r** for low voltaic; 
in threi* mstw were for low fwiqiicney; and in gerirfai 
were of such size? and eharaeti*ristii!.s that low and 
values of conventional ailowaitce yhmilii Is* f‘xfHS!ti6ii, 
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The entire class of large turbo generators was inten¬ 
tionally excluded. But while these tests may not be 
used directly for determining probable limiting values, 
they are as good as any for the purpose employed in 
this paper; viz., for checking the validity of the method 
of calculation that is developed from the model tests. 

The formulas derived from the results of the model 
tests have been verified by checking values of the top 
coil temperature and (ionventional allowance calculated 
by them against the measured values of the machines 
tested. The results of this comparison are shown in 
Table IV. This agreement is sufliciently close to 
warrant the statement that the conventional allowance 
can be calculated with a fair degi-ee of accuracy for any 
machine when the following data are available: 

1. Observed temperature rise by detector between 

coil sides. 

2. Observed temperature rise of tootli by detector 

at side or bottom of slot. 

3. Ratio of coi)per loss to coil surface. (Watts per 

square inch.) 

4. Eddy current lo.sses (lo.ss ratio). 

6. Thickness of insulation. 

6. Ijength of core. 

As might be expected, some of the test results do not 
check with the calculated results as closely as others. 

The two units No. 4 and No. 5 .show practically no 
difference between the copper temperature and observ¬ 
able temperature. These two machines are among 
those* having ten-inch detectors inside the main coil 
in-sulation (in contact with the cotton covering on the 
wires) instead of thennocouples in contact with the bare 
copper. With thin insulation (for 2300 volts) low los.s 
ratios and low temperature ri.se, the conventional 
allowance will be naturally low and the method of 
measuring the coi)per temperature will have a relatively 
large influence on the measured difference between the 
copper and observable temperature.s. 

Unit No. 3 shows a higher measured conventional 
allowance than can be accounted for. This i.s a two- 
pole turbo-generator and the designer explains this 
discrepancy by the existence of extra losses in the top 
coil caused by the penetration of main rotor flux into 


Unit No. 

h. It. 

Position 1 
top of 
iippor (‘Oil 

Po.sition 2 
bottom of 
ur»por coil 

Diff. 


1.16 

08.3 

58.6 

e.4 

0 

1.67 

78. .'i 

75 

3.5 

to 

1.2.'» 

77. r, 

68.5 

P.O 

11 

1.26 

S3.8 

82.5 

1.3 

12 

1.27 

78.3 

72.6 

n.7 


In the comparison between measured and calculated 
top coil temperatures, the test values given in Table IV 
are for Position 2 in every case, and thi.s fact should be 
coasidered in drawing any conclusions as to the probable 
range of values of conventional allowance in practise. 

CAI.OULATION OP THE CONVENTIONAI. ALLOWANCE 

FOR liiMiTiNG Cases 

The only values of the conventional allowance that 
are of interest from the standpoint of standardization 
are tho.se that exist at the limiting copper temperatures. 
In determining the proper value of the conventional 
allowance for the temperature limit of Class A insula¬ 
tion, for example, the values of the conventional allow¬ 
ance that exivSt when the copper temperature is 105 

TAHliE V 

VX I. (nr LAT K l:> OO N V K N ri O N A L A I.I.O WA N O K H 
«UUM)-V«lfc JnNUlatlon'—lor*«!('«. (Joppt'f Tompmil tJfK. 
liiHultUion TUlokaffSN-O.i.'i Inoli 
(7ivlinitiit.{()i)>4 at'o luist'tl on lotiK •‘orn tnuriiiixis. 
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rise. 1 
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or. 
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1 1 
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05 
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6.5 
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(lopiHcmp. rise.. 

125 


15 1 

25 

35 1 

•15 

Ml 1 
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45 

T (j m p. (1 r 0 p 
Uifoiigli ins... 

11) 

:io 


10 

3(1 

20 

10 

30 

20 

WaiifipersJt.ln.. 
top. 

0.8 

i 

0.0 

1 

0.1 i 

0 8 

0.0 

0,1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

Loan ratio.1 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

I .10 

1. -10 

1 .40 

WuttHperHit. ill., 
hot.. 

0.78 

0, r.i 

0.36 

0.67 

0.50 

0.33 

0.57 

0.43 

0.28 

. 

7 

5.2 

3.5 

6.5 

i 1 

1 3.2 

5.5 

1.1 

2.7 

. 

50.2 

58. ■! 

60.0 

55. J 

37,7 i 

IW). J 

53,8 

.56.6 

50.4 

OtmviniUonul 
allowance. 

8.8 

0,0 

1.1 

l).0 

[ 7.H 1 

! 4.6 

U .2 

.S.4 

5.0 


deg. are the only ones that are of interest. It is pos¬ 
sible, then, to assume various .sets of conditions (all 
of winch result in 105 deg. copper temperature) and to 
calculate the conventional allowance, and, in that way, 
obtain a quantitative idea of the range of values of the 
conventional allowance at the assumed limiting copper 
temperature. 


the .slot. 

As will be evident by con.sidering the method of 
derivation, the formula for calculating the top coil 
temperature gives the temperature of that part of 
the top coil adjacent to the bottom coil. (Po.sition 2, 
Table III). In generators having small e(idy current 
bases, thi.s i.s the maximum temperature of the top 
coil; in generators having larger eddy current los.se.s 
or in which the main field flux penetrate.s the slots, thus 
producing additional eddy current lo&ses, the tempera¬ 
ture of that part of the top coil adjacent to the air gap 
(Position 1, Table III) is the maximum. This is 
illustrated by the following figures taken from Table 

ni. 


TABLE Vt 

OALOULATED (JONVENTIONAL ALLOWANOEH. 
l.'t'Jl«LVnlf. liHUlivlimi -105 do*. Ooppor Tumpuralufo. 

ItiNUluUop ThIcknoHM.O.Bfi luoh 

OnlculatlunH aro hjwo<l on long «5»n! macThliwis. 
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1 ables V and \ I show such calculated values of the 
conventional allowance for 105 deg. total copper 
tempeiature and for insulation thickness corresponding 
to 6()00 volts and 18,200 volts. The figures in each 
table cover a reasonable range in core temi>erature and 
in loss ratio (eddy current factors) to fairly represent 
current de.sign practise. 

In tables V and VI, the values of core tenipeniture 
and los.s latio are arbitrarily taken so as to cover the 
lange of cui’ront design practise. The tempcratun* of 
the top coil [Oi) follows from 105<Jcg. minus 40deg. 
ail ternjierature. The temperature drop through th(j 
insiiUiiion is then (>5 deg. minus the c^ore tenipeniture. 
Knowing this temperature drop, the watts ])er .sijuan* 
inch follows Iroin thi? tliickne.ss of insulation and heat 
conductivity of the insulation. (This is a.ssuincd as 
0.003 watts per incli cube per degree). Dividing the 
watts per stpiare incli of the top coil by (he loss ratio 
gives the watts jjer square inch of (he boltoin coil. 

I he constant K and ()., and ( he ob.servabk* temp(‘raturc 
rise can (,]ien he calculated and the convenllonal 
allowance (>l)viously follows. The rneasureahle (ein- 
peralure rist? {(},„) is calc,ulat(»<l from eijuation (9) which 
is merely a transposerl form of e<piation (4): 


Ot f tA 0, 0. 

2 2LII 


(9) 


ihe.se calculat(?d values arc ba.sed on long machines, 
say .sixty inches an<l longer. A lit,tie consideration 
will show that, for a cfivau coppvr (cnipcntpire, the 
conventional allowance is pracrtically (iio .same! for 
all core lengths. (icneral-ors, as oniinurily designed 
have the .same current density and ratio of loss to c-oil 
surface for a considerable range of core length.s. 'Phis 
re.sult.s in shorter-core machines having lower copper 
temperature.s and smaller conventional allowances, as 
a rule, than longer-core machines. But, if machint‘s of 
short core length were designed with higher current 
densitie.s and smaller cooling .surfaces so as to have the 
same limiting <;opper teinperaturc as long-core 
machine.s, the conventional allowances would be sub¬ 
stantially the same. I’herefore, for the pur|:)o.sc of 
establishing rGa.sonable valuta of conventional allow¬ 
ance, core length need not be considered. 

It will be ob.served from a comparison of correspond¬ 
ing column.s in Tabks V and VI that while the wat(.s 
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iflentical. In other words, flic cou%. lUion.tl allowance 
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pnrpose.s of standardix..'Uion, (hcrefiirc. lei ditUinciion 
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this will be (‘videiif-. from tHpiation '9.', *fhe only (erm 
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in this equation affected by insulation thickness is 6a. 
This term, it will be remembered, is 
0a — K X watts per sq. in. X insulation thickness (8) 
But, for constant copper temperature, the product of 
watts per square inch and insulation thickness is 
constant, and therefore, is constant under the 
assumed conditions. 

Tables VII and VIII give similar values of the con¬ 
ventional allowance for higher copper temperatures. 
Only one value of voltage and insulation thickness is 
given for reasons just explained. 

The results given in these tables give an idea of the 
probable range in value of the conventional allowance 
at the limiting copper temperatures for a wide range in 
values of design factors. These tables could be ex¬ 
tended to cover lower and higher core temperatures, 
and loss ratios, but it is believed that the values chosen 
are representative of usual design practise, keeping in 
mind the assumed condition of a fixed copper tem¬ 
perature. 

These results are grouped in curve form in Fig. 10. 
The limits of the cross-hatched area are the maximum 
and minimum values for each assumed copper tem¬ 
perature rise from Tables VI, VII and VIII. It 


represents the range of probable values that may be 
expected in practise. 

There have been two propositions advanced as to 
suitable values of conventional allowance for use in 
arriving at limiting values of temperature rise for the 
A. I. E. E. Standards. The first proposition starts with 
the value of 5 deg. now in the Rules assigning this to 
Class A insulation temperature limits and doubling this 
for Class B insulation temperature limits. The second 
proposition doubles these figures. These two proposi¬ 
tions are shown by the heavy lines in IMg. 10. 
Obviously, the 5 deg.-lQ deg. proposition is not ade¬ 
quate to meet the facts, nor is the 10 deg.-20 deg. 
proposition unduly conservative when it is remembered 
that the upper limit of values shown in Fig. 10 would be 
appreciably increased if: (a) allowance were made for 
increased top coil temperatures caused by the increased 
eddy current losses in that part of the top coil nearest 
the air-gap; and (b) if allowance were made for the 
probability of higher temperatures existing in the 
individual case than are discovered. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see p. 529. 
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Review of the Subject,—The present Institute standards 
allow a maximum limit of 106 deg. for fibrous insulation and 125 
deg. for mica insulation with an allowance of 150 deg. subject to 
special guarantees of the manufacturer. In high-voltage machines 
of large size, the effect of actual copper temperatures higher than 
105 deg. may cause softening and disappearance of binding materials, 
bulging of insulation, and conseguent powdering of insulation 
under periodic pounding of copper on softened material, and ioniza¬ 
tion at voids so created. 

Operating experience of four large size machines demonstrated 
the above effects to repeatedly take place in machines operating at 
copper temperatures of 160 deg. cent. None of these effects were noted 
in machines operating at copper temperatures of 106 deg. cent, or 
under. Two machines have safely operated for over thr^ years at 
maximum copper temperatures of ISO deg. cent. Incorrect con¬ 
clusions may be made as regards the safe temperature limits by 
judging the performance of machines, unless actual copper tem¬ 
peratures are known. Lower ambient temperatures and fractiorud 
loads may reduce the operating temperatures 26 to S6 deg. below the 
assumed limits. 

Machines designed for high temperatures are less efficient than 
machines ^signed for cod temperatures, in one instance the difference 
being as-g^M as several hundred kilowatts at all loads. 

The calculation of ventilation of large machines is relatively 


uncertain; it is of importance to aim at a conservative limit rather 
than set it too near the danger point. 

From the standpoint of economy as well as greater safety, it 
appears that large machines should not be operated at higher copper 
temperatures than 106 deg. cent. This means that withmitside 
air ventilation seldom exceeding 20 deg., the maximum 
limit with the standard reference of 40 deg. andiientslmdd Ve 125 deg. 
equivalent to 86 deg. maximum rise at the copper. In all cases 
where the room air is close to 40 deg. the maximum copper rise 
shotdd be limited to 66 deg. 

Other correlated and important features discussed incidentally 
in the paper are the typical proportionality of life at different 
temperatures for fibrous insulation, and the new tentative conven¬ 
tional allowance for reducing to maximum copper temperature, 
readings taken outside the insulation. 
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Introduction 

I N response to the request of the Electrical Machinery 
Committee that I prepare this contribution, I 
will review the actual temperatures experienced 
with machines in service and some of the essential 
features which must be given due weight in the inter¬ 
pretation of such experiences. 

The two limits established by the Institute are 105 
deg. cent, for fibrous insulation, and 125 deg. cent, or 
mica insulation, with an allowance of 150 deg. cent, 
for the latter, subject to special guarantees of the manu¬ 
facturer. As the established standard ambient tem¬ 
perature is 40 deg. cent., the ^designer is allowed for 
his machine a maximum temperature rise at any point 
on the copper of 65 deg. for fibrous insulation and 85 
deg. for mica iMulation, with an optional 110 deg. rise, 
subject to special guarantee. 

Note:—(AU temperatures given in this paper refer to actual 
copper temperatures and degrees Centigrade.) 

1. The standard ratings of Westinghouse alternating turbo- 
faSr" diSerent methods of determining 

nnmS* gurantees covering performance at 

S overloads, momentary peak loads 

bemg within the guaranteed overload capacity. 

nnllTf* corresponding to the maximum safe 

p atmg capacity of the particular machine in question, with 
no guaranteed overload capacity. 

maximum rating originated with the New 
lork Edison Company and, though comparatively new, has 

m^itsfavor." (The Westinghouse Diary for 1912, pagi 4) 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the A. I. E B 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 26-80, 1922. ’ ’ 
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These are the outstanding and essential bases of 
A. I. E. E. rating. 

In former years, it was the practise to use a double 
standard of rating, allowing a rise of 50 or 55 cleg, 
for normal loads, and 70 or 75 deg. for overloads, equiva¬ 
lent, for modern machines, to 90 or 95 deg. tempera¬ 
ture limit for normal loads and 110 or 115 dec. for 
overloads. 

The writer introduced, fifteen years ago, the method 
of single rating for turbo-generators which, in the 
following years, became generally used.' In 1914 
the Institute adopted the single rating for a larger 
cl^s of apparatus like motors, transformers, etc., 
adopting the aforesaid temperature limits for the two 
classes of insulation. 

TOs was done with the object of simplifying the 
problem for the manufacturer and the user of apoa- 
rate. In ^bstence. the limit of 105 <le«. adopted 
tor fibrous insulation was arrived at by striking an 

^®^ween the two former limits 
ot yo to 95 deg. for normal loads and 110 to 115 deg. 

insulation 

with the optional 150 deg. limit was intended to apply 
pnncip^ly to large turbo-generators and large machines. 

Considerable objection was raised to the adoption 

for commercial motors and in some 
cases for central station apparatus. 

f^ore to take any sides in the 
and adj'u^e^^ apparently becoming smoothed out 
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It is more important to present a comprehensive 
survey of the relations, as they now can be ascertained 
which have existed in practise between the rated 
temperattu’e limits and the a,ctual temperatures sus¬ 
tained by the apparatus in service. 

Before doing this, it is important to approximately 
define the relations which different stresses, due to 
voltage, temperature and time, vibration and me¬ 
chanical stresses, bear to the life of the insulation. 



Fig. 1 Life Curve op Fibrous Insulation as Affected 
BY Temperature 

Effect of Voltage 

It is now a well recognized fact that all insulating 
materials, including mica, will be destroyed by ioniza¬ 
tion, any air voids are present in the insulating cover¬ 
ing of an electrical conductor and the potential gradi¬ 
ent at these points exceeds the limit of about 75 volts 
per mill. Imperf^tions in the material like 
iron impurities, will also cause distortions of potential 
gradients and accentuate the danger of ionization or 
reduce the effective thickness of insulation. It follows, 
therefore, that as a general rule the experience with 
life of insulating materials is only applicable within 
the limits of voltage of the apparatus investigated. 

Effect op Temperature and Time 
Up to a few years ago, there was an impression in 
the minds of operating people that a machine rated 
for 110 or 115 deg. two- or three-hour overload— would 
operate safely if the overload was limited to two or 
three hours in each day but would be rapidly destroyed 
if the overload was carried for much longer periods 
in one day. The fact that these short overload periods 
usually covered the occasional peak requirements 
took away froni the operators the inducement to study 
more closely what higher temperatures would have 
prevailed if the occasional overloads had been carried 
for more than two or three hours, and what would have 
been the effects on the insulation. 

In recent years considerable progress has been made 
in coordinating the relations which exist between 
temperature, time of application and resultant deteri¬ 
oration and shortening of life. In a paper presented 


before the Institute in February, 1921,1 gave abstracts 
of results of the classic tests of the British Engineer¬ 
ing St^dards Committee of 1905, and extended the 
discussion to experiments made on paper insulation 
and the observation of considerable investigation of 
conditions of paper insulation used in cables subjected 
to occasional high temperatures. At the same rneeting 
D. .W. Roper presented results of similar observations, 
while Fisher and Atkinson gave an experimental for¬ 
mula for determining the reduction of life strength 
of paper subjected to different temperatures. From 
these and other studies made on fibrous insulation, 
it is possible now to plot a characteristic curve of the 
effect of temperature upon the life of fibrous insulation 
if not otherwise affected by ionization or mechanical 
stresses. While the actual years of life at different tem¬ 
perature are not established by experience, the relative 
proportionality of the length of life may safely be rep- 
res^ted by the relation given by the curve in Fig. 1. 
This tentative curve would roughly indicate that, 
other things being equal, a machine operating at 
105 deg. will have a life of 50 per cent of a Rimilgr 
machine operating at 95 deg. Similarly, if we operate 
a machine 90 per cent of the time at 95 deg. and the 
remaining 10 per cent of the time at 115 deg., the life 
of the machine will be 77 per cent of the virtual life 
at 95 deg. for 100 per cent of the time. Prom this 
law we can now more clearly see how the double rating 
may have practical advantages. 

From similar studies on mica insulation, there appears 
to be no doubt that aside from the influence of ioniza¬ 
tion due to voltage and mechanical stresses, •mip^ 
ii^ulation can safely withstand almost indefinitely 
high temperatures probably as high as 200 deg. 



Fig. 2—Fivb-Dat Average of Maximum Air Temperatures 
IN New York City for' the Year 1921 


Effect OP Vibration and Mechanical Stresses 
Vibrations are obviously always present in rotating 
liiachihery due to movement and reactions of the ro- 
tal^g elements and the periodic poimding of the insu¬ 
lation due to the drag of the rotating field and the 
abnorm^ heavy blows under system short circuits, 
etc. With well wrapped and unimpaired insulation 
and wen supported coils, these stresses will not affect 
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the elastic limits of the materials, but if the copper practical service. Nothing can be further from the 
temperature is high, the varnishing materials in the truth than such assumptions. 

insulation may distill and loosen the binder, allowing a The machine may be cooled by air usually 10 to 
play for the copper to pound and powder the insulation 20 deg. lower than the 40 deg. standard ambient, 
as a continuous drop of water will hollow out a stone. Fig. 2 gives the five-day averages of maximum daily 
Stresses in th$ insulation are also inaposed by different air temperature for 1921 in New York City. These 
rate of expansion and contraction of the copper and show, at a glance, the large margin between the actual 
the insulation under large changes of temperatures maximum temperature throughout the year and the 
which may cause bulging and voids in the insulation assumed 40 deg. base of reference, 
between the insulating slots, with consequent ioniza- The machine may never have carried the rated load, 
tion if the voltage stresses are sufficiently high. so that instead of the 65 and 110 deg. rises allowed 

The possible damages to insulation due to vibrations for the full rated loads, the actual rises in operation 
and mechanical stresses are, therefore, to be looked at partial loads may have been 10 or 15 deg. less, 
for mainly in machines of large power and relatively Fig. 3 shows characteristic temperature rises for two 
high voltages where ionization may ensue. From the machines from no-load to full load. As large turbo 
coexistence, in large power machines, of high tempera- units are operated at the most economical point at 
tures with high voltages, failure may be caused either 75 per cent to 80 per cent of full rating, the actual 
by bulging of insulation due to uneven expansion and rise in operation at those loads may be at least from 
contraction, or powdering of insulation due to soften- 10 to 15 deg. less than at full rating, 
ing and disappearance of the varnishing materials. The result of these and other variable conditions of 

Where only low pressures of around 110 volts are service is that the actual temperatures sustained by 
present, relatively high temperatures like 110 deg. for the machine may have been 25 or 35 deg. lower than 
fibrous insulation do not appear to destroy the use- the assumed limits. As the vast majority of the ma- 
fulness of the insulation, "^ere voltages are high, chines operate under such conditions, it becomes of 
the mechanical stresses must be seriously considered vital importance that when we speak of temperature 
for temperatures higher than 105 deg. for all types of limits, we clearly state whether we mean the actual 
insulation. temperature or an arbitrary figure assumed for pur- 

poses of commercial ratings and arrived at by striking 
a reasonably safe limit, which, on account of the afore¬ 
said service conditions, it is not expected to be reached 
in practise by the vast majority of the machines. If 
in applying the results of our experience we will elim¬ 
inate from consideration all machines which, while 
nominally rated at say 105 deg. or 150 deg., in practise 
have only operated at 20 or 30 deg. below those limits, 
Pig. 3—Characteristic Temperatvre Rise op Two Gene- consider Only relatively few cases 

RATORs PROM No-LoAD TO PuLE LoAD where actual temperatures of 105 or 150 deg. have 

really obtained. 

Operating Experience experience of such machines can we 

derive conclusions as to safe temperature limits. 

The maximum copper temperatures of the machines 
in the following illustrations were obtained either by 
direct copper temperature measurements or by adding 
to .the highest reading of the thermometer detectors 
between coils an allowance calculated on the basis of 
per cent of that rise over the inlet air for each thou¬ 
sand volts of the rated voltage of the machine. This 
correction seems to be as close as we can ascertain 
from elaborate tests which are under way under the 
auspices of manufacturers and large users. 

In interpreting these records, it must be remembered 
that these maximum temperatures were present only 
during the period of peak load less than four hours a 
of much shorter duration. For 
e balance of the time, the copper temperatures were 
ower than the indicated maximum, mainly on account 
0 lower loads and sometimes on account of lower 
temperature of the inlet air. 


In analyzing practical e^erience of life of insulat 
on^ electrical apparatus, it is very important tl 
weighty consideration be given to the foregoing th 
characteristic factors of service. We would be 
error to conclude that because satisfactory resu 
were obtained with certain limiting temperatures ii 
certain class of machines, similar service could 
obtained in other classes of machines. 

One of the grea,test difficulties in making comparisc 
of practical experience with apparatus in different inst 
ataons is the uncertainty of the actual temperatu] 
which have actually prevailed in the machine. 

The most common error made by engineers d 
cu^g temperature limits is to assume that a machi 
rated for say 105 deg. if insulated with fibrous mai 
nals, or 150 deg. if insulated with mica, because 
has operated successfully for a number of years, thei 
for 105 deg. or 150 deg. have proved satisfactory 
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Fig. 4 gives the log of maximum temperatures sus¬ 
tained by one turbo-generator, which has had several 
failures, and Fig. 5 the log of maximum temperatures 
representative of three turbo generators, two of which 
have had several failures. The characteristic features 
of these failures were either bulging insulation, pow- 



Pic4. 4—Characteristic Operating Conditions 
21,000-^-a., 1600-rev. per min., 11,000-volt generator 

(1) Daily maximum kw. load 

(2) Daily maximum copper temperature 
(H) Inlet air temperatiu’e 

For failiu'es, see curve of machine A In Pig. 0. 


not able, within the very short limits of time allowed 
for the preparation of this paper, to secure the nec- 
essapr details of operating temperatures and hours of 
service to make the presentation complete as in the 
ease of the three machines A, B and C. 

In Fig. 7 are given the maximum copper temperatures 
representative of five machines, one of which has 
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Pig. 6 Record op Generator Coil Failures 
Maclilne A —21,000-kv-a., 1.500-rev. per min., 11,000 volts 
Machines B and C —10,000 kv-a., 1800-rev, per min., 8000 volts 
Refer to Figs. 4 and 5 for operating conditions 


dering of filler and mica at edges of copper windings 
or overheating of iron laminations. 

The records of coil burn-outs of the three machines 
which had failures are graphically plotted in Fig. 6 in 
reference to total hours of service between failures. 
The third machine of the same type as B and C operated 



PiQ. 5 Characteristic Operating Condition,s 

For three 19.000-kv-a., 1800 rev. per min., 8000-volt generators 

(1) Daily maximum kw. load 

(2) Daily maxi mum copper temperature 

(3) Inlet air temperature 

For failures of two units, see Curves of machines R and C in Pig. 6 

under the same conditions of service without failures, 
though when the coils were removed they showed the 
same characteristic features of impaired insulation. 

The records of failures of machine designed for high 
tempCTatures coiild be extended, but the ^iter was 


operated for eight years, two for over two years and 
two for five months, without failures. 

In Fig. 8 are given the maximum copper temperatures 
representative of two machines which have operated 
from three to four years without failures. 
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Fig.- 7 Characteristic Operating Conditions 

For four 35,000-kv-a.. 1500-rov. per min,, 11,000-volt generators 
one TO,000-kv-a., 1600-rev. per min., 11,000-volt generator 

(1) Daily maximum kw. load 

(2) Daily maxi m u m copper temperature 
■ (3) Inlet air temperature 

No coil failures have occurred on these machines. 

One in service for eight years, two for two years, and two for five months. 

These data cover varied experiences with large ma¬ 
chines of different manufacturers. 

Deductions From Experience 

^ From this experience it appears that we would be 
justified in ^ concluding that mica insulation would 
not safely withstand temperatures of 150 deg. in high- 
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voltage tiirbo-generators. This conclusion would seem 
to be in disagreement with the often repeated statement 
that mica insulation on the original Niagara generators 
safely withstood temperatures as high as 185 deg. for a 
long period of years. If, however, we apply to that 
experience the consideration of the three factors with 
which I prefaced this presentation, and recollect the 
special circumstances of the Niagara case, involving 
heavy copper bar windings in a generator armature 
of relatively smaller length than in large turbo-genemtors, 
relatively smaller kw;. power per pole, relatively slower 
speed, and a very moderate pressure of 2200 volts, 
we would conclude that these conditions are so essen¬ 
tially different from the conditions existing in a modem 
large size, high-speed, high-voltage generator that such 
experience is of no real value in our problem. 



Pia. 8—Characteeistic Operating Conditions 

For itwo36,000-kv-a., 1200-rev. per min., 12,000-volt generators 

(1) Daily maximum amperes load 

(2) Daily maximum copper temperature 

(3) Inlet air temperature 

No coil failures liave occurred on these machines. 

In service three and four years. 

The experiences I have reviewed should lead us to 
the conclusion that - maximum copper temperatures 
of not exceeding 105 deg. for mica insulation in high- 
voltage turbo-generators should give safe operation. 
Temperatures around 150 deg. are unsafe. It is 
probable that some higher maximum temperature than 
105 deg. might prove satisfactory. To what extent 
the liniit of 105 deg. might be safely raised is a question 
which cannot be definitely settled in the light of the 
expmence available. 

Engineering and Economical Considerations 

Having arrived at the conclusion that, with the 
present knowledge, about 105 deg. should be the limit¬ 
ing copper temperature in large machines, the question 
arises whether it is practical and economical to impose 
sucli a linnt on the industry. 

JVom an engineering standpoi^^^ there appears to 
be np difficulty in building 105 deg. generators larger 
th^ required for the largest size steam turbines that 
haye been produced for the ^o speeds of 1200 and 
1500 revolutions. For the 1800- and 3600- rev.permin. 


speeds, the 105 deg. generators are today close to 
the limits of the steam turbines, ^. e., about 8000 
kv-a. and 35,000 kv-a. at 85 per cent power factor 
for 6000-kw. and 30,000-kw. steam turbines. If im¬ 
provements in the steam turbine will make it feasible 
to increase the capacity of the 3600- and 1800-revolu- 
tion turbines, it seems reasonable to expect that corre¬ 
sponding .improvements will also be made to permit 
the construction of correspondingly larger generators 
without increasing the temperature limit. 

There is, therefore, no engineering obstacle to the 
adoption of about 105 deg. limiting temperature for 
the largest sizes of machinery now built. There re¬ 
mains only to be considered the question of economy. 
Does the 105 deg. limit make the cost of the machine 
unjustifiably high? 

Unquestionably, a machine designed for a high 
temperature is cheaper than a machine designed for a 
cool temperature. A difference of say 25 deg. may 
make a sensible difference in cost. Oil the other hand, 
the machine designed for a cool temperature will be 
more efficient than the machine designed for a high 
temperature. It is difficult to evaluate in dollars 
per kilowatt to what extent these differences will affect 
the net results. 

For an approximation, I would make a rough guess 
that the purchaser would be justified in paying $l.per 
kilowatt more for the cooler machine for the saving in 
higher efficiencyThis would leave the purchaser the 
net advantages of the greater factor of safety of. the 
machine designed for cool operation. 

As to the manufacturer, I cannot state how far the 
$1 would go to cover the increased cost of the cool 
operating machine especially if, in large size machines, 
he should be compelled to use more and higher quality 
iron and more copper and insulating materials. How¬ 
ever, the fact that machines of large sizes designed for 
cool temperatures are commercially produced and 

2. Prom tests for losses and efficiency of two generators 
under load conditions, using the air measurement method, are 
obtained the following comparative results: 

Machine No. 1, having a temperature rise at maximum load 
of 120 deg., gave the following efficiencies of generator: 

Load. ;.... 91.9 per cent 

% Load. 93.8 per cent 

Pull Load. 94.9 per cent. 

Machine No. 2, having a temperature rise at mfl.x iTnii TYi load 
of 80 deg., gave the following efficiencies of generator: 

Load...... 94.6 per cent 

% Load. 96.1 per cent 

Pull Load. 96.8 per cent 

The total losses of machine No. 1 exceed those of machine 
No. 2, as follows: 

^2 Load. 331 kw. 

^ Load. 389 kw. 

Piill Load..... .... 405 kw. 

Even allowing for inaccuracies In the method of measurement, 
the results illustrate the point that, at least in this case, the cool 
machine had a materially higher efficiency th^ the hot machine. 
While with other machies the differences may not be as great, 
they will xindoubtedly be bf sufficient value to produce a sen¬ 
sible saving at the cotd pile in the operation of the cool machine. 
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marketed would seem to indicate that the 106 deg. 
limit does not impose unjustifiably high costs of manu¬ 
facture. 

The result of these considerations is that while 
nominally the machine designed for cool temperature 
is somewhat more expensive to build than a machine 
desired for high temperature, its slightly increased 
cost is more than balanced by its greater efficiency and 
greater reliability. 

Value of Greater Reliability 

There is undoubtedly general agreement that, other 
things being equal, a machine designed for cool tem¬ 
perature is safer than a machine designed for high 
temperature. To find the value of this greater safety 
we must consider that with the rapid growth of the 
central station industry, two new factors are becoming 
of primary importance. 

One is, that with increased size of generating units 
and fewer of them in a station, it becomes imperative 
to obtain a greater factor of safety. Also, with the 
expansion of the systems and superpower line inter¬ 
connections over large areas, the load factors on the 
generating plants tend to increase, requiring longer 
service from each generating unit. 

The other is that, with the development of new plants 
improvements always become available in the art, 
like utilization of higher steam pressures, higher super¬ 
heat, higher boiler economy, less heat losses in gases, 
better economy of auxiliaries and better heat balance. 
To secure the economy of this better efficiency, new 
generating units in old as well as new stations must be 
operated to carry the base loads of the system while 
the older units are operated to carry the balance of 
the loads of shorter duration. Therefore, the burn¬ 
out of an armature in a modem generator is vitally 
serious, not so much for the damage and cost of repairs, 
but mainly for the loss of business, if it cripples the 
system, at the time of peak loads, and the increased 
cost of operation of older and less economical units 
while the large new unit is out of service for repairs. 
With prevailing prices of coal, the failure of a large 
unit may cause, a loss in production costs alone of 
$600 to $600 a day for each Say the machine is out 
of service for repairs. If the failure also happens at 
a time when the service would have to be crippled, 
the losses would be incalculably serious. 

Conclusions 

Central station managers are keenly alive to the 
necessity of securing the most reliable apparatus to 
safeguard their interests and the interests of the public 
they serve. Designer must approach the problem 
of producing machines of highest reliability. Central 
station engineers should cooperate with the manufac¬ 
turers in standardizing for all bidders the same limit 
of temperature so as to place the conipetitive business 
on equal terms. The present Institute rule which 
specifies 86 deg. copper rise for mica insulation but also 
allows 110 deg. cent, subject to special guarantees is 


not right. Only one standard should be adojited for 
the best interests of all concerned. The limiting 
copper rise of 85 deg., which corresponds to the present 
conventional limiting temperature of 125 deg. for the 
conventional 40 deg. standard ambient temperature, 
appears to be the maximum safe limit dictated both 
by reasons of economy and safety. With this conven¬ 
tional limit of 125 deg. it should be understood that in 
practise it would be expected that the temperature of 
the inlet air would be around 20 deg. instead of 40 deg. 
so that the actual operating temperature would be 
about 105 deg. In all special cases where the inlet air 
is near 40 deg., as with machines in Fig. 4 and Fig. 7, 
the rise should be limited to about 65 deg. instead of 
85 deg. 

The manufacturer, in taking a conservative stand 
on such an important question, must also consider the 
practical point that the calculation of the ventilation 
of a large machine is relatively uncertain so that the 
results may be several degrees higher than calculated. 
It becomes, then, of practical importance to aim at a 
lower limit to permit of some higher variations to which 
the user may adjust himself without requiring expen¬ 
sive changes, rather than to set the limit too near the 
danger point so that any higher deviation would neces¬ 
sitate derating the machine or subjecting it to early 
failures. 


Discussion 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO STANDARDS OE RATING 

(Nb-wury>; 

PROBABLE VALUES OF CONVENTIONAL ALLOWANCE 
FOR A-C. GENERATOR STATOR WINDINGS (Nbwbvrt) 
TEMPERATURE LIMITS IN LARGE MACHINES 

(Torchio) ; 

Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 2!8,1922 

W. J. Foster; I agree closely witli Mr. Newbury’s con¬ 
clusions and with his recommendations regarding the method of 
rating machines by temperature rise and also the figure that he 
has mentioned as the ultimate temperature rise of Class B 
insulation in the armature windings. 

This paper of Mr. Newbury’s on the Conventional Allowance 
is a fine example of laboratory work, but I consider it like all 
laboratory investigations, something that should be used with 
caution in applying the results. 

There are differences in the way in which the temperature is 
attained in the different parts of the Laboratory Model that 
vary very widely from what exists in rotating electric machines. 
For example the temperatures of the iron are obtained by heat 
entirely from within the coils embedded in the slots, while in 
the ordinary machine, only about one-half of the heat is generated 
in the coils. 

Now, in the case of the heat originating inside of the insulated 
coils, it is necessary to have the temperature attain a very much 
bi gTiftr value in order to bring the core up to the temperatures 
that are carried through the investigation as shown in the tables 
ranging from something like 10 deg. to 70 deg., and consequently 
the embedded detector which lies in the line of the heat dissipa¬ 
tion has quite a different temperature; in other words, the dif¬ 
ference between the inside temperature of the coil and the 
embedded detector is in my opinion, greater than in the average 
rotating electric machine. Similarly, the variations that are 
taken to represent the different types of machine—^long core, 
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short core and the different potentials, I do not think should be 
taken as equivalent to test results on actual machines. 

I speak of this, because I do not want it to be generally 
imagined or thought there will be a 15-deg. difference, between 
the measured temperature and what may exist inside. 

In these investigations, concerning which I have a great deal 
of interest, having more or less charge of such investigations in 
our company, fully one-half of the machines referred to in Mr. 
Newbury’s paper, the inside temperatures at the ratings of the 
machines, in many eases were no higher than those measured by 
the detector, indicating no drop whatever, which is not unreason¬ 
able. The fact is, we can conceive of a machine so designed that 
the temperatures in the inside of the insulated coils are no higher 
than at the spot where embedded detector is located outside t.bA 
insulated coil. 

Such machine would involve a broad slot, and thin insulation, 
and a very narrow temperature detector, and the mnAbinA very 
conservatively rated, with certain relations e xia ting between the 
heat generated in the iron and that in the copper. 

I was very much pleased with Mr. Torchio’s paper, since it is 
a contribution along the lines that are very greatly needed. It 
is experience that should be taken as the basis of standardization. 
In my opinion, standardization should not anticipate too much 
the possible progress that may be niade. We should know our 
ground well, before we standardize for the future. Standardi¬ 
zation is largely a matter of present knowledge, based on past 
experience. 

As I understand Mr. Torchio and Mr. Newbury, the 80 deg. 
allowable temperature rise is recommended, and I am in sym¬ 
pathy with basing the rating on temperature rise, rather <-.hA.Ti 
hot spot temperatures. As I understand it, this 80 deg. rise is 
to be considered good practise, but the upper limit of good prac¬ 
tise. 

R» F. Schuchardtt The great importance that attaches 
to this subject is due not only to the millions of dollars invested 
in these large units, but also to the fact that the reliability of the 
service, and also in large measure the safety of the system, are 
involved. 

Mr. Torchio deserves the gratitude of the industry for the 
most heroic insistence and persistence with which he has fought 
for conservatism in this line, and I want to voice my accord with 
his position. As a result of his work this compromise of 80 deg. 
has been reached. From the very limited data that are available, 
this must of necessity be a compromise. 

On the one hand, the maker naturally is optimistic over his 
own work, and perhaps he has more faith in the materials tTifl-n 
the user would have, and feels that a higher temperature makes 
for greater progress. It is entirely natmal he should feel that 
way. The engineer, who has these large systems to operate, 
on the other hand, believes that reliability is the first thing to be 
sought, and the very last thing to be given up. Because of their 
comparatively high economy, these large units must be as 
dependable as it is possible to make them. The economy is 
realized only when these units are in condition to be operated 
on the base load. The operating engineer, therefore, natmsdly 
does not take the same optimistic view of the situation as the 
manufacturer might. He must be conservative. 

We have heaird that some of our foreign colleagues feel that 
higher temperatures are advisable. Without data, that seems 
to us as accepting a shorter life, and particularly for the very 
large imits with the long coils. It is not entirely a question of 
the temperature that the materials themselves will withstand, 
so much as the mechanical result of the expansion and contrac¬ 
tion, due to these large ranges in temperatures. 

I think the evidence of the failmes in Mr. Torchio’s machines 
indicate it is noi; the temperature itself that caused the break¬ 
down, so much as the effect of expansion and contraction—the 
niechanieal rubbing on the mica, and grinding it up. 

In conclusion, the thing we should do first is to cooperate to 


sot more data, but meanwhile the user, because of his responsi¬ 
bility for safety and for reliable service must be conservative. 

W. F. Dawson t I think, with the gentleman who spoke 
before, that we are to be congratulated on this compromise, as 
we call it, because I know there are some members of the Insti¬ 
tute who think the value is too low, and others who think it is too 
high. I personally think that they have decided on a splendid 
value for the rating of Class B insulation in stators. 

There is one feature about the temperature of 100 deg. cent., 
which I do not think has been mentioned, although it may have 
been hinted at. Nothing has been said about the possibility of 
aging of armature steels at high temperatures. I have not h^ d 
any personal experience with aging, but I do know from the 
experience of transformer designers that steels which are not 
alloyed, which are not the silicon steels, will not stand continuous 
operation at 160 deg. cent., without a large increase in the loss. 

As I understand it, this happy compromise allows 80 deg. rise 
with the ambient temperature of not over 40 deg. That makes 
120 deg., and when one adds the hot spot correction, of, say, 10 
deg., gives total of 130 deg. That is high enough, but I believe 
it is not too high. 

I think that Mr. Newbury recommends 100 deg. rise in field. 
That seems reasonable and I don’t think we need go down to 80 
deg. rise. 

You can say that you want something reliable to be able to 
understand what the manufacturers are bidding on— yes, but 
you want something which is competitive too, to get the most in 
capacity, for the dollars you put into your investment. We do 
not want to fix any false standards we cannot live up to. 

R. B. Williamson t I feel very much gratified to see that 
we are going back to the idea of specifsdng a straight tempera¬ 
ture rise. Miachmes have been built for a g^reat many years 
under a specification of 40 deg. cent, rise by thermometer for 
Class A insulation. 

Now, in the case of Class J? insulation on stators, we are con¬ 
sidering 80 deg. rise, with the difference that instead of specifying 
it by thermometer we are specifying it by imbedded detector and 
omitting all temperature corrections. This simplifies the 
whole method of determining temperatures, and it is in effect 
simply going back to the former method except that the measure¬ 
ment is made in a different way. 

Mr. Schuehardt has brought up an important point in connec¬ 
tion with Mr. Torchio’s paper. That is, it is not, whether 80 
deg. or 90 deg. is safe for mica, because we know that mica in 
itself will stand higher temperatures than these, but it is a ques- 
I'lon as to the mechamcsl effects of the high temperature on 
insulation. It has been demonstrated by Mr. Torchio that high 
temperatures may affect the binder causing the insulation, in 
some cases to loosen to a certain extent; we then have the con¬ 
dition of loose conductors in a magnetic field, and these are 
bound to vibrate more or less and chafe the insulation, so that 
a breakdown finally results from the mechanical action rather 
than from the heat. In rotors, the insulation will stand these 
high temperatures without trouble, because the mica is held very 
firmly mechanically, and there is not the opportunity for vibra¬ 
tion that exists in the stator. Also in the rotor the voltage is 
low whereas in the stator of large machines the voltage is usually 
high. 

C. E. Skinners Referring in Mr. Torchio’s paper to Figs. 4, 

6 and 8, the graphs showing the temperatures of these Tnni*.Tiinflj a, 
Mr. Torchio states that the temperatures are either from copper 
measurements or are arrived at by a method giving the equivalent 
conventional allowance. Now, these particular machines 4 and 
5, we older machines, and they have heavy, solid conductors, 
wMe the mac^e referred to in Fig. 8 has laminated conductors. 
It is very possible, therefore* that the differences in Figs. 4 and 5, 
as against Fig. 8 are greater than the figures given in Mr. Torchio’s 
graph, for the reason that the eddy currents, particularly in the 
top conductor, are probably very much greater in the first two 
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l<»1i 

Fio. 1 —Operating Log No. 8 Turbo-Generator, Lake 
Shore Station for 5 Months op 1921, 25,000 Kw., 11,431 
Volts, 1800 Rev. per Min. 

1. Daily Maximum Kw. Output 

2. Daily Maximum Field Temperature 

3. Daily Maximum Ai*mature Coil Temperature 

4. Daily Temperature of Intake to Air Washer-Field temperatures 
calculated from rotor resistance. 

Dotted lines indicate no recorded readings. 


>5 IS 251 5 IS 25! 5 IS 25! 5 15 25 5 15 25 5 15 25 I 
JULY ' AUGUST 'SEPTEMBER* OCTOBER'NOVEMBER'DECEMBER , 

1921 

Pig. 3 —Operating Log No. 10 Turbo-Generator, Lake 
Shore Station for 6 Months op 1921, 25,000 Kw., 11,431 
Volts, 1800 Rev. per Min. 

1. Maximiun Dally Kw. Output 

2. Maximum Daily Field Temperatures 

3. Maximum Daily Copper Temperatures 

4. Maximum Daily Temperature of Intake to Air Washer 
Dotted lines indicate no recorded readings. 
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JULY ' AUGUST ' SEPTEMBER'_51CrOBER ' NOVEMBElF DECEMBER 

Pjq 2 —Operating Log No. 9 Turbo-Generator, Lake 
Shore Station for 3 Months op 1921, 25,000 Kw., 11,430 

Volts, 1800 Rev. per Min. 

1. Daily Maximum Kw. Output. 

2. Dally Field Temperature 

s! Daily Maximum Armature Coil Temperature 

3A. Daily Maximum Calculated Temperature on 2yi Per Cent In¬ 
crease per 1000 Volts 

4. Daily Temperature of Intake to Air Washer 

Dotted lines indicate no recorded readings. 

there have been a certain number of experiences in Cleveland 
which may be of interest. The question raised by Mr. Torohio 
as to what limiting temperature shall be standardized for Large 
turbo-generators is of vital importance to the central station 
industry, and requires thorough and painstakiiig investigation. 


. • Field Coil fmiure 

.. A _ _ 

na- Coil failure in service 

Wedges burned 

■V Armature rewound__ 

Mill rTTi I iTTi 

5000 10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 50,000 60,000 
TOTAL HOURS IN SERVICE 

Fig. 4—Record op Generator Coil Failures 

Hours out of service for rewinding aimature and field are deducted from 
these given hours. 

If this is strictly true the life curve for Class B insulation as 
affected by temperature alone, probably would be quite flat over 
a range of 150 deg. cent, in temperature. 

Fig. 2 shows that the average air temperature in New York is 
much nearer 20 deg. than 40 deg. cent, with a maximum for the 
year of 32 deg. cent. 

This is roughly typical of bur lake cities, but is probably much 
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lower than temperatures prevailing in the Mississippi Valley 
during the summer months. 

It would therefore seem that the standard amhient reference 
temperature of 40 deg. cent, should he retained. 

Mr. Torchio’s Figs. 4, 5 and 6 indicate conditions prevailing 
in his plant quite at variance with those obtaining in Cleveland. 
In general, no machines in Cleveland have been operated at 
armature temperatures of 145 deg. to 155 deg. cent. TtigviTY>»T» 

The bulk of the Cleveland load is an alternating-current 
industrial supply, the power factor averaging about 80 per cent 
during the day. 

This condition has resulted in making the field temperature 
the limiting factor and it is our practise to limit the field tempera¬ 
ture to 125 deg. cent. The operating temperature is determined 
by resistance measurement. 

Armature temperatures as determined by imbedded coils or 
thermo-couples have generaUy not exceeded 70 deg. cent, except 
in the case of one unit. This unit has reached 122 deg. cent, 
and making the correction suggested by Mr. Torchio of 2^ per 
cent increase per 1000 volts computed on the rise above air has 
reached the 149.2 deg. cent. (Manufacturer guarantees 150 
deg. cent, safe operating temperature). 

Charts Figs. 1, 2 and 3 for three units similny to Mr. 
Torchio’s Fig. 4 are appended. A chart Fig. 4 similar to 
Fiij;. 6 is given showing the perlormance of our horizontal 
umts. In each case the upper line refers to the field and the 
lo'wer to the armature. 

It will be noted that we experienced field trouble on units 
No. 2, 7 and 8 and armature trouble on units No. 1, 2, 7 and 9. 


All of these units are in commission. 

The maximum armature temperature (by thermometer) 
reached by any unit was 69 deg. cent., and the approximate 
average armature temperatures during the summer months 
have been 55, 58, 50 and 50 deg. cent, respectively since instal¬ 
lation. 



Fig. 6 ^Akmaturb Lamination Showing Poktions Sub¬ 
jected TO High Temperatures which Destroyed Insudating 
Varnish No. 9 Generator 

The maximum field temperatures (by resistance) reached 
were 93 deg. for the coolest field to 109 deg. cent, for the hottest 
field, that of No. 5 unit. For all that, this is the one unit on 
which no field trouble has occurred. 

In practically all cases armature failures have been aeeom- 



F.O. 5 H..™osonNo. 1 T™B<>G.™*A™aL.KzSBO».S«T.ONST«™«APKrL4.1921 TO 00X0B» 

The life without failure in years was 


Unit No. 

1 

2 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Field Armature 


3.59 

5.42 

1.82 


4.17 

3.03 

5.42 

1.82 


(Dashes indicate no failure to date.) 

fae^r 1 PO™ 

factor, 11,430-volt umts IS as follows: 


Unit 

Installed 

Bepairs 

Date 

Elapsed time 

No.3 
“ 4 
" 5 
“ 6 

Sept. 1911 
Aug. 1911 
Dec. 1912 
Oct. 1913 

Field reinsulated 

U . ff 

No repairs 

Orounded field re¬ 
paired 

July 1920 
May 1918 

May 1918 

8,8 yrs. 
6.7 “ 

9.5 • 

4.6 " 

• -ji 



- v^v^jsiatbd ARMATURE Cora 

, bJ o. 9 Generator 

pamed by more or less pulverization of the mica indicative ni 
mecWal poun^, often by bulges in the insulation reSltira 

in air pockets and consequent ionization. * • ^ 
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The armature failures of two of our horizontal units were 
plainly the result of grounding of the corona shields in certain 
slots. On rewinding these shields were omitted. 

In the case of a third unit, this was suspected but could not be 
definitely established. 

The fourth unit which failed ran hotter than the others from 



the insulating varnish on the laminations had been completely 
destroyed. 

It was necessary to install an entire set of new laminations as 
well as a complete armature winding. 

Two other illustrations Figs. 13 and 14 show the condition 
of various coils of No. 1 generator, in one a burned wedge 
shows very plainly. The bulges and powdered mica (white 
pots on coils) are readily discernible. 

After this machine unit No. 9 had been rewound and placed in 
service one of the detectors indicated a coil temperature of 195 
deg. cent. The field was withdrawn and the armature examined. 


Fig. 8 — ^A Portion of a Damaged Coin that Grossed Ten 
Air Ducts. Coil Bulged and Insulation Cracked at Edge 
OP Ducts. No. 9 Generator. 



If'h 


Fig. 9—Close Up op Fig. 3—Showing Bulges and Pow¬ 
dered Mica Insulation and Effect op Static. No. 9 
Generator. 



Fig. 10—Close Up of Other Side of Bulge No, 3 Shown in 
Fig. 4— No, 9 Generator 



Fig. 11—Close Up op Another Bulge in a Damaged Coil. 
No. 9 Generator 

the beginning. In installing the armature coils it seems that the 
slots were filed to allow the windings to be inserted. It is bur 
belief that the burrs resulting from this filing, caused severe 
local heating in the laminations. In the accompan 3 ring cuts, 
Pigs. 6 to 12, the lightly shaded areas show the spots where 



Fig. 12 —^The Section op Coil that Broke Down. The 
Bend in the Coil was Dub to its Removal prom the Slot. 
Note that the Break-Down was at the Air Duct. No. 9 
Generator. 



Pig. 13—Damaged Coil in Place. Note Burned Wedge 
AT Left, Other Wedges were Either Partly Burned or 
Completely Destroyed. No, 1 Generator. 



Pig, 14—Another Damaged Coil—^Wedges Removed., 
No. 1 Generator 

A small hexagonal nut was discovered lying on top of one of the 
slots near the detector in question. When in operation the mag¬ 
netic stresses had caused this nut to vibrate and peen the edges 
of the laminations considerably. This confirmed our belief that 
the original trouble was caused by the filing of the armature slots, 
(In the rewinding process the slots were lined up and after the 
coils had been inserted the bolt holes were filed where necessary 
for the proper insertion of the through bolts.) 

After the nut was removed and the edges of the laminations 
ground and varnished, insofar as possible, the machine was 
again put in service. 
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Before cai’rying load, bxit operating at full speed and excita¬ 
tion, it was found that five of the detectors indicated an average 
temperature of about 78 deg. cent, while the sixth, still showed 
high, reaching 131 deg. after a 3 H hour run. Intake air 17 deg., 
exhaust air 29 deg., maximum rise 114 deg. cent. 

Under load this difference in temperature between different 
detector coils irons itself out and the maximum difference noted 
is about one-third as great as that and often less. 

In conclusion, our experience as a whole indicates that our 
troubles have not been caused so much by temperature as by 
mechanical pounding and ionization. 

Since the higher temperatures would aggravate these effects, 
we are in accord with Mr. Torehio that a limiting temperature 
of 125 deg., for standardization purposes is as high a value as 
should be adopted. 

H. R. Woodrow t The manufacturers are greatly indebted 
to Mr. Torehio for bringing before the Institute in such concrete 
form the requirements and methods from the operating field, 
giving a definite idea of what they consider reliable and satis¬ 
factory service. Mr. Torehio is also responsible to a large extent 
for making it possible for men with different ideas to get together 
on temperatme ratings. For instance, on conventional allow¬ 
ances opinions vary from 5 to 30 deg. In the larger machines 
of today, we know from expeidmental data what these allowances 
should be. 

Another point which the Institute should clear up is the classifi¬ 
cation of Class B insulation. As Mr. Newbury brought out, 
there is still considerable uncertainty as to Class B insulation, 
and how much Class A material should be permitted in its 
construction. 

The question of field insulation temperature limits as hlr. 
Williamson brought out should be defirdtely classified. There 
has been some trouble due to field insulation failures, and as the 
papers do not cover that point, would it not be possible to have 
it covered in this discussion. 

H. G. Reistt I too wish to congratulate the Committee on 
getting back to the old standard of giving the rise instead of the 
more complicated expression for determining the temperature, 
winch we have used for the last several years. It has been 
pointed out that since the French standard has been changed, 
and the American standard of a lower temperature has been 
adopted, that they have had better results than formerly with 
their machines. 

A friend of mine, an engineer, who has been in France within 
the year, told me that in one installation of large American 
built induction motors that was made during the war, the owners 
expressed extreme delight in the service which they had obtained. 
They said they never had an experience such as they had with 
the use of these motors, because they have not had any trouble 
from burnouts. That is due to the fact that they were running at 
lower temperatures than the French motors. 

Several speakers have expressed the opinion that 80 deg. 
rise for Class B insulation, which we all know usually has some 
organic material in its makeup, should be the limit. 

I wo^d like to ask the question, since the French engineers 
have followed our lead with good results, and we would like, as 
far ^ possible to lead the rest of the world in this industry, is it 
good pohey for us to standarize to the limit? 

• ^ going to speak of has already been expressed 

in a dmOTent way, but it seems to me the question may be 
resolved into a mathematical equation, the same as Ihe amoimt 
of maten^ you can afford to put in a machine, or how much you 
c^ spend for the roof on your house,—Is it not a question 
whether the fcst cost, the cost of the loss in the machine, the 
rep^s, and the lack of service of one temperature balance against 
similar results if you use some other temperature. Would not 


the solving of that equation give you the answer? It has been 
pointed out that generally high temperatures means greater loss 
and less efficiency, and we all agree that however good we make 
an insulation, for 80 deg. or aiiy other temperature rise, it will 
be a little bit longer lived if we run at lower temperatures and 
therefore repairs will be less frequent and the expense of repairs 
and the loss from lack of service will be less. 

James Lymant -1 believe that we all heartily agree with the 
standardization that has been presented to us. The maqufac- 
turers of large turbo-generators have so improved and advanced 
the design of the machines, that as regards temperature they 
are able to build machines corresponding to these lower tempera¬ 
tures. 

There is no part in the development of the industry of greater 
importance than the reliability of these big turbo-generators. 
We have read, within a few months, the report of the Super- 
Power Committee. More rapidly than most of us realize there 
will be in use throughout the length and breadth of this country, 
a universal 60-cyele power supply. It will be on the order of the 
outlines of the Super-Power Committee. On the Pacific Coast, 
in the Middle States, in the East, we shall soon have in operation 
220-kv. power lines, transmitting power of the order of 100,000- 
kilowatts per circuit supplying cheap power, not only in our 
industrial centers but wherever industry wishes to locate in the 
country, and nothing can be of more vital importance to the 
success of these undertakings than the reliability of the large 
turbo-generator units which are the source of supply for tliese 
systems. 

L. T. Robinsont It seems to me we have made a groat gain 
in our method of procedure, by giving weight to the things which 
we know about, as opposed to starting from the end that wo were 
least certain of, to arrive at the result. On the old plan we 
started with 125 or 160 deg., or whatever it was, and which we 
at that time were not at all certain of, and which we have sub¬ 
sequently become even more doubtful of, and we assumed a 
certain conventional allowance, and took that off, then we as¬ 
sumed an ambient temperature of the surrounding cooling 
medium, and took that off, choosing such values so that after 
we had taken them off, we would have the circuit temperature 
rise left. ’ 

Now, we have decided to start from the other end, and take 
what we know, and forget the other things. Therefore, it 
is unnecessary to discuss this matter of 15 or 20 or 30 deg., 
conventional allowance, as opposed to the present five, and 
propositions that have been made for 5 and 10. The way it 
looks to me is that all the figures, taken together, do not point to 
any change with sufficient definiteness so that the change should 
be made. 

I am, therefore, very pleased to Icnow that we can in the future 
be satisfied to rate machinery on temperature rise alone, and I 
am also pleased to endorse Mr. Newbury’s proposition that all 
other subject matter that relates to how the temperature rise 
was arrived at, be taken out of the rules, and perhaps be put* 
into an introduction that would show the mental processes we 
went through in order to arrive at the values chosen. 

With regard to Mr. Torchio’s figure of 80 deg., I join the others 
m complimenting him on having so steadfastly stood for a cer¬ 
tain figure throughout all the time that the rest of us have gone 
back and forth, sometimes have advocated one thing, and some¬ 
times another, but we have returned to the original figure of 
en years ago, and the rules as they now stand are exactly in 
acoord^ce with the proposition which has been advanced and 
a^eed to, if the foot-note No. 2 co §1005 of the 1921 Rules which 
refers to the 150 deg. is crossed out. 

distinction’ that I 

think should be obseiwed between rating and application, and 
ff we can Imve that distinctly and clearly in mind, I think even 
the difficulties of some of our foreign associates can be removed. 
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We now rate machines on temperature rise, and therefore the 
temperature rise determines the kw. or kv-a. that is marked on 
the nameplatOj the (question of ‘‘ambient temperature of refer¬ 
ence” does not come into the matter, I think that what we want 
are rules for marking a machine of definite size, and therefore 
definite capacity, with a certain rating, i, c., a certain kilowatt 
capacity, and then we should clearly know that R is well within 
the province of the user, if he pleases, to make some allowance 
for the fact that conditions of use may not be exactly the condi¬ 
tions that were established as the basis of the rating. 

There may be some questions as to what extent anything of 
that kind should be done, but clearly, if the situation is such that 
the surrounding temperature is more than 40 deg., we should 
hesitate to put as much load on the machines as the rating 
calls for. On the other hand, I think in the interest of conserva¬ 
tism we should—when the ambient temperature is lower than 
the 40 deg. which has been established—^hold in reserve that 
capacity which must, to some extent, be there, for a reasonable 
margin of safety. 

P« Torohio* In answer to the question of Mr. Poster, I 
coiifirm his understanding that the 80 deg. rise is to be considered 
good practise, but the upper limit of good practise. Mr. Skin¬ 
ner’s comments on the copper temperatures of the machines 
Nos. 4 and 6 are correct, but perhaps the figures I have giyen 
may still represent the actual maximum temperatures because 
since the paper was printed I found that the assumed constant 
of 2J^ per cent increase per 1000 volts computed on the rise of 
the detector between coils is in fact excessive, a constant of about 
l^/a percent being closer to the averag'e of result of several tests 
on machines especially equipped with exploring detectors in 
contact with the copper. 

Mr. Wallau’s valuable contribution fittingly supplements my 
paper. He, however, with some of the other speakers, emphasizes 
the importance of establishing a different standard for the tem¬ 
perature rise of the rotor windings. I am in full agreement with 
Mr. Dawson that a higher limit must be allowed for the rotor. 
From Mr. Wallau’s presentation, a rise of 90 deg. would repre¬ 
sent good and safe practise. I would endorse such a limit. It 
may be that the higher figure of 100 deg. suggested by Mr. Daw¬ 
son may prove necessary for structural reasons. A little further 
study and cooperation should lead to an early agreement also 
on this point. 

Referring to Mr. Wallau’s and other speakers’ comments on 
the life curve of fibrous insulation of Fig. 1, I do not know 
whether Class B insulation would have any similarity with the 
behavior of fibrous insulation. My reason for incorporating 
this Fig. 1 in the paper was not in an attempt to apply the results 
of fibrous insulation to Class B insulation. The only idea was 
that as in all windings we are always confronted with the presence 
of fibrous insulation either as binder of mica or in straight insu¬ 
lation of coils in the end tmrns, therefore, to cover fully the sub¬ 
ject it was necessary to introduce the data given in Fig. 1. 
Incidentally, I call the attention of all engineers to the varied 
application that this fundamental information may have in all 
practical applications of the power industry. 

F. D. Newbury * Mr. Foster questions the results obtained 
from the laboratory model described in my paper on Conven¬ 
tional Allowapces, mainly because of the different manner in 
which heat is produced in the model, and in. a generator. I do 
hot see that this has any bearing on the conclusions reached. 
The problem was to establish the relations << between certain 
temperatures inside and outside the insulation. To study the 
desired relations, a range of temperature values was produced. 
How this range of temperatures was produced was of no more 
consequence in this case than Would have been the manner in 


which values of e. m. f. might be produced in a siTyn*1n.v study of 
voltage drops in an electric circuit. 

The particular values of temperature produced in this model 
were also of little significance so long as they covered a wide 
range. Thus, the fact, noted by Mr. Foster, that the difference 
between the copper temperature and core temperature in some 
of the experiments is greater than found in most generators 
is of no moment. 

The model was used to establish certain temperature relations 
and a rational method of calculation for the conventional allow¬ 
ance. These relations and method were then checked by com¬ 
parison with the results from generator tests. These generators 
were selected for test and tested under the supervision of Messrs. 
Foster, Williamson and the writer (each acting separately for 
generators manufactured by their respective companies.) 
Table IV, showing the comparison between calculated and tested 
values, is the criterion by which the work with the laboratory 
model should be judged. Considering the difi&culties and errors 
inherent in machine temperature measurements, I believe Table 
IV shows a satisfactory degree of agreement. 

Mr. Foster also points out that in fully one-half of the machines 
tested there was little difference between the inside temperature 
and the temperature measured between coils. This is true 
because these machines were of such dimensions (as to core 
length, insulation thickness, etc.) as to result in small tem¬ 
perature differences. Reference to Table IV will show that, in 
general, where the tested values are low, the calculated values 
are low also. 

I do not believe that Mr. Foster has said anything that justifies 
any change in the conclusions reached as to probable values of 
conventional allowance, summarized in Fig. 10. 

Mr. Torchio has used an empirical relation to calculate the 
conventional allowance that takes into account the single factor 
of rated voltage of the generator. The principal factors that 
determine the conventional allowance are the temperature 
difference between copper and outer coil siurfaee, the temperature 
difference between top and bottom coil-sides (determined prin¬ 
cipally by eddy current factor) and the insulation thickness. 
In generators of less than 40-in. core length, the core leng^th is 
also a factor. It is obvious that a relationship that neglects 
ail but one of these factors can give reasonable results only if 
the other factors do not vary in generators of varying sizes^ 
proportions and manufacturers. 

This matter of conventional allowance has ceased to be of 
importance in specifying performance of machines, but is still 
of major importance in the work of standardizing committees 
in deducing allowable temperature rises from safe limiting tem¬ 
peratures of insulation. This, I hope, justifies this rather long 
discussion of what might be considered a purely academic ques¬ 
tion. 

The agreement on 80 deg. as a satisfactory standard that has 
been expressed is very gratifying to all those interested in prog¬ 
ress in this matter, and should make it possible for the Stand¬ 
ards Committee to put this agreement in official form* The 
Standards Committee will, no doubt, also consider the question 
of rotor temperature limits. While this phase of the question 
has not received the same attention as has the armature winding 
temperature there has not been the same div^gence of opinion 
and agreement should not be difficult. 

Jean Caniyett In answer to Mr. H. (3-. Reist’s remark 
concerning the satisfaction which was given in France by the 
Anierican motors, I would like to emphasize the fact that the 
trouble we experienced with the French motors built according 
to bur old rating was probably not due so much to the high 
temperature rise admitted than by the overload withotU 
temperafwra Kww'i which was then allowed. 



Higher Steam Pressures or Pulverized Coal? 

BY FREDERICK A. SCHEFFLER 

Fellow, A. I. £. E. 

Puller Engineering Company, New York 

The author assumes a hypothetical power or public service steam plant of 100,000-kw. nominal capamty and com¬ 
pares the cost of operation of such a plant on a basis of SSO lb. pressure and 600 deg. fahr. toted steam temperature, 
and 400 lb. pressure and 700 deg. fahr. total steam temperature, when fired by stokers and pulverized coed. 

The results of the comparison indicale that, with much lower capital costs, even better thermal plant efficiency will 


pertain with the use of pulverized coal and the lower steam 
sure plant, stoker fired. 

T WO years ago, when the Edison Association of 
lUuminating Companies held its Annual Meeting 
at New London, Conn., the technical section 
developed a discussion as to what should be done witii 
a view to lowering the cost of producing a kw-hour, 
which was at that time over 100 per cent greater than 
before the World War. 

Various suggestions were made by engineers and 
others present, one statement being that the boiler 
pressure should be increased to 400 or 500 lb. Another 
official and engineer of a large public service corporation 
in the East quite emphatically made the statement that 
the only way to reduce these costs, in his opinion, would 
be to use pulverized coal and he predicted that in two 
years time this practise would begin to be generally 
used. 

The writer, in discussing this subject, predicted that 
the excessive cost of the high-pressme idea would 
prevent a realization of Tower costs, oh account of the 
additional capital or fixed charges absorbing any gain 
which would be made from better thermal efficiency 
of the plant, and also said that rough figures would 
show that the desired results would be more likely to 
be obtained if only a portion of the additional expense 
involved was used in equipping the plant to use pul¬ 
verized coal. 

This question of higher pressures and temperatures 
is still a mooted one and is quite thoroughly discussed 
in a most excellent manner in a paper presented by 
Col. C. F. Hirshfeld, Chief Research Dept., of the 
Detroit Edison Co., before the Cleveland Section of the 
A. S. M. E. in March 1921. In this paper the author 
states that it is “his personal opinion that 700 deg. 
fahr. is about as high as we can safely go at present” 
and suggests a working pressure of steam at 400 lb. 

As it is quite evident that there must be some point 
where the capital costs and fixed charges accompanying 
saine will prohibit the reduction of the present kw-hr. 
cost from being benefited thereby, the author has made 
a study of the question from an investment aiid opera¬ 
ting standpoint, comparing the present average practise 
as to pressures and temperatures with the above sug¬ 
gested 400 lb. pressure and 700 deg. final temperature. 
'The basis on which, the fpUowing estimaites are made 
Ts 'as: follpvra: 

Capacity of plant, 100,000 kw.; consisting of four 

Presented at Oie Annual Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Niagara. Wplls, dnt., Jnne fiS-SO, 192^. 


pressure than would be the case with the higher steam pres- 

25,000-kw. units and twelve 1600-h. p. boiler units 
(19,200 rated boiler h. p.) or approximately 5 kw. per 
boiler h. p. 

As we are primarily interested more particularly in 
the difference in cost between the present average 
practise and the higher pressures, we have made a 
study of the various items entering into the costs of 
both suggestions, consulting with prominent manu¬ 
facturers in order to obtain this information, which 
may be considered authentic and reasonable. For the 
lower pressures and temperatures we have adopted 
250 lb. and 600 deg. fahr. temperature. For the 
higher, as above stated, 400 lb. and 700 deg. fahr. 
temperature. The items which are affected by the 
increase of pressure and the additional expense involved, 
due to the difference in pressure and temperature, are 
as follows: 

(a) IDifference in cost of boilers and superheaters 


19,200 h. p. at $13 per h. p., or $2.49 
per kw., including freight and erect¬ 
ing charges.. $249,6Q0 

(b) “ in economizers $4 per h. p. or $0,768 

per kw. 76,800 

( 0 ) “ in steam turbines 100,000 kw. @ $2 

per kw. 200,000 

(d) “ in steam piping, forged valves and pipe 

covering at $2 per kw.. 200,000 

(e) “ in feed pumps and auxiliary apparatus 

50 cents per kw. 50,000 


Estimated total difference in cost— .. $776,400 


The average water rate of the turbines at 250 lb. 
pressure is assumed to be 10% lb. per kw-hr. and at 
400 lb. pressure, 10 lb. per kw-hr., and an allowance of 
5 per cent for additional power or steam for auxiliaries. 

In the operation of the plant we have adopted an 
annual load factor of 40 per cent and a fair average 
bituminous coal has been assumed in both cases of 
13,000 B. t. u., and 8 per cent of ash and the combined 
boiler furnace and economizer efficiency with stokers at 
78 per cent, and with pulverized coal an equivalent 
efficiency of 85 per cent. The following costs have 
been used: 

Cost of coal delivered $5 per long ton. 

Cost of power % cent per kw-hi*. 

Cost of common labor 40 cents an hour. 

In the operating costs we have omitted taking into 
consideration the firing room labor, as these items 
would be practically identical in either case. 

With the above items fixed, the steam requirem^ts 
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per hour for the 260-lb. pressure plant will be 451,500 
lb., which translated into steam per hour from and 
at 212 deg. is equivalent to 569,793 lb. For the 400- 
lb. pressure plant these figures are 420,000 lb. and 
647,260 lb. respectively. 

Additional data may be determined from the fore¬ 
going as follows: 


of operation as compared with pulverized coal on the 
low-pressure plant will be over $144,000 more per year 
^d the thermal efficiency of the plant will be better 
with pulverized coal (17030—16250) by 780 B. t. u. 
per kw-hr., or reduced to percentage of B. t. u. in the 
coal utilized, the difference is nearly 1 per cent (21.20— 
20.26). 



250 Lb. Press. Plant 

Lb. Press. Plant 


Coll 

Col. 2 

Col. 3 

Col. 4 

Item 

Stoker fired 

Pulv. coal 
fired 

Stoker fired 

Pulv. coal 
■ fired 

(1) Ib. coal per kw-lir. .. 

1.36 

1.26 

1.31 

1.214 

(2) B. t. u. per Icw-hr... 

17680 

16250 

17030 

15782 

(3) Thermal eflf. of plant-per cent.;.. 

19.31 

21.20 

20.22 

21.75 

(4) Bvap. per lb. coal from and at 212 deg. fabr. 

10.43 

11.27 

10.43 

11.27 

(5) Fuel, tons per hr... 

24.40 

22.36 

23.42 

21.23 

(6) Fuel cost per hr... . 

$122.00 

$111.80 

$117.10 

$106.15 


(7) Fu^ cost per day. $2928.00 $2683.00 $2810.40 $2547.60 

(8) Repairs ($1.50 per rated h. p. per year) 

per day... 78.80 Pulv., dyring, repairs, labor, power, 78.80 

(9) Power for operating stokers, air supply, 204.00 conveying and air supply 34c. ton* 198.22 

coal handling 4 per cent. 117.00 117.00 

(10) Fixed charges 12 per cent per yr. on * Fixed chgs. pulv. coal plant, conveying 

$422,400 incl. coal bunkers and conveying system, bunkers, coal burning eanip. 

and ash handling, stokers and air air supply ash handling. Cost 

supply. 138.00 141.00 $476,000 inc. $60,000 for bldg. 138.00 141.00 

(11) Ash removal 48 tons @ 25 cents. 12.00 ' 4.00 4 tons day av. 12,00 4.00 


(12) Total cost per day. Items 7,8,9,10 and 11.. A-$3273.80 B-$3032.20 0-13156.26 D-$2860,82 

Additional fixed chgs. @ 12 per cent, (See 
below)—^perday 250.60 1250.60 

Additional maintainence charges (See below) 
per day 21.25 21.25 


Actual total daily costs Col. 3 and 4 O' 3428.05 D' 3162.67 


"’These casts are based on pulverizing thousands of tons of bituminous coal and are, consequently, accurate. The items are as follows: Per net ton 


Repairs—complete system.... 8 cents per ton 

Power for all operation @ H cents Kw-hr. (17 Kw-hr.). 12J< “ " “ 

Drying....... 6K “ " “ 

Labor....... 7 “ “ “ 

Total. 34 “ “ “ 


The cost of operation per diem in Col. 3, letter G, 
$3156.20, is not entirely complete as to this cost should 
be added the additional fixed charges due to the cost 
of the 400-lb. pressure plant as compared with the 
250-lb. pressure plant, which, as previously shown will 
be $776,400. The per diem interest charges on this 
amount at 12 per cent equals $250.60. 

Furthermore, there will be additional maintenance 
costs, due to the higher pressures and superheat, which 
may be taken as 1 per cent. The per diem cost of 
this item will be $21.26. These two daily costs added 
to the above item C is $3156.20 + 260.60 -p 21.25 
equal C' $3428.06. This is consequently, the total 
daily opiating and fixed charges cost of the plant, 
so far as it refers to the furnace equipment, for the 
400-lb. pressure plant. 

Comparing this with the daily operating costs of 
the 250-lb. pressure plant fired with pulverized coal, 
Col. 2, Item 12, B —$3032.20, it will be noted there is 
a difference of $395.85 which constitutes the saving 
which would be effected by the use of. pulverized coal 
and this is equal to $i44j486 per year. 

These figures demonstrate therefore, that imder 
the same operating conditions the high-pressure cost 


The estimate shows that the pulverized coal plant 
and necessary storage and burning equipment, auxili¬ 
aries and distributing system, etc. can be built in a 
substantial manner for approximately $476,000 (at 
present prices, Dec. 1921), of which $60,000 is allowed 
for a separate building (42 ft. by 144 ft.) for the milling 
and drying plant, having a capacity of 760 to 800 net 
. tons of pulverized coal per day. This cost is only 
slightly more than the complete stoker equipment 
with distributing system, auxiliaries etc. installed. 
The costs of these equipments would be the same for 
both the 260 lb. and 400 lb. pressure plants. 

The question might be raised as to the basis on which 
these estimates have been made in regard to thermal, 
boiler and furnace efficiencies. The author believes he 
is’quite safe in stating that at the present time there is 
no plant in this country at any rate, operating on a 
B. t. u. basis of 17,680, stoker fifed, as shown in Column 1 
of above tables, although plans have been laid down 
for one or two power houses not yet in operation to ^ve 
these results, so that this figure would indicate the 
best possible practise that can be obtained under the 
assumed load factor and other conditions of a plant 
of this size and pre^ure. 
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On the other hand, actual performance of boilers 
fired with pulverized coal in power plant service 
indicates that there is no difficulty in operating under 
these load conditions at the 85 per cent efficiency we 
have used for the basis of our calculations, which, as 
shown in Column 2, is equivalent to 16,250 B. t. u. 
per kw-hr, or lb. of coal, containing 13,000 B.t.u. 

In the appendix there is a record of some pulverized- 
coaJ-fired boiler tests which show a higher combined 
efficiency than we have assumed. 

The final conclusions are: 

(a) It will cost a great deal less money to equip 
and use pulverized coal in power plants in order to 
obtain the highest efficiency and the lowest operating 
costs than it would to use high pressure of 400 lb. and 
high superheat of 700 deg. final. 

(b) That lower B. t. u. per kw-hr. and higher over¬ 
all thermal efficiency will be obtained by substituting 
pulverized coal firing in lieu of any other known method 


small and do not warrant the excessive additional first 
cost and yearly fixed charges for the higher pressures 
and superheat. 

(d) That the cost per short ton of coal handled 
and burned by stokers in the 260-lb. pressure plant 
(exclusive of the cost of the coal) will be 52 cents arid 
with pulverized coal 58 cents. For the 400-lb. pressure 
plant this cost would be increased to 96 cents per ton 
with stokers, which increase is due principally to the 
additional fixed charges over the 250-lb pressure plant. 

Appendix 

Tests op Pulverized Coal Fired Boilers Made 
IN Accordance with the Standard 
A. S. M. E. Boiler' Code 

The equipment consists of a 1306-h. p. four-pass 
horizontal water tube Edgemoor boiler with 4-in. 
Fuller feeders and 4-in. flared type Fuller burners, 



Fig. 1 —Cross-Sectional View OF Two ISO^H.P. Edgemopr Boilers 
A rranged for burning pulverized Illinois coal. 


usihg the moderate high pressure and superheat in located in a horizontal position, all ^ shown in the 
conunon practise today, compared with higher pre^ures accompanying illiistration. ^ ^ 

and temperatures.* The furnace conditions were niost excellent and did 

(c) That the benefits acchiing from the net dif- not result in the formation of any dag. The furnace 
ference in station water rate between the present was not cleaned but during the time these two tests 
practise as to pressure and temperatures and the were run. There were but a few hours time between 
higher pressures and temperatures are comparatively the finishing of No. -3 test of 48 hours and No. 4 test 
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of 48 hours. The boiler was kept on the main steam 
header and no special efforts were made to obtain high 
efficiency. The boiler tubes had not been turbined 


DATA AND RESULTS OP EVAPORATIVE TESTS NOS. 3 AND 4 

1. Test of Edgemoor Boiler No. 1. 

To determine efficiency of boiler furnace and superheater. 

Test conducted by Fred. Dambrook and A. Hoffman 
Ralph Galt and R. A. lOopplnger. 

2. Edgemoor watertube boiler No. 1. 

3. Powdered coal furnace. 

4. Oombustion space 9057 cubic feet. 

5. 13057 sq. ft. water heating surface. 

6. superheating surface. 

7. total heating surface. 

8. Date—Boiler Test No. 3 First half—^June 30th & July 1st, 1921. 

Second half—^July 1st and 2nd. 

Boiler Test No. 4 First half—^July 5th and 6th. 

Second half—July 6th and 7th. 

0. Duration—^Boiler Test No. 3. 

First Half —24 hr. 53 min. 

Second Half—^23 hr. 25 min. 

Average —48 hr. 8 min. 

Boiler Test No. 4. 

First Half —24 hr. 5 min. 

Second Half—23 hr. 45 min. 

Average —47 hr. 50 min. 

10* Illinois coal powdered. 
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for sometime before the tests were conducted, neither 
had the outside of the tubes been washed out except 
as they were blown every day with soot blowers. 

BOILER TEST NO. 3 


HEAT BALANCE BASED ON DRY COAL 



1 First half | 

1 Second balf | 

Aver¬ 

age 








Per 


Per 

Per 


B. t. u. 

Cent 

B. t. u. 

Cent 

Cent 

A. Heat absorbed by boiler. 

9732 

81.7 

10062 

84.2 

82.95 

B. Loss due to evaporation H: 0 in 

coal... 

61 

.5 

46 

.38 

.44 

O. Loss due to heat carried by steam 

formed by the burning of hyd¬ 
rogen .... 

443 

3.7 

398 

3.33 

3.51 

D. Loss due to beat carried away in 

dry flue gases. 

1040 

8.7 

1108 

9.27 

8.99 

E. Loss due to radiation and unac- 

counted for losses. 

640 

5.4 

336 

2.82 

4.11 



11916 

100.0 

11050 

100.00 

100.00 


ULTIMATE ANALYSIS OP COAL 



First half 

Second half 

Carbon. 

68.40 

68.21 

Hydrogen. 

4.17 

4.07 

Nitrogen. 

1.37 

1.26 

Sulphur. 

4.00 

3.91 

Oxygen. 

9.30 

9.37 

Ash. 

12.76 

13.18 

B. t. u. Dry Coal. 

11916 

11950 
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BOILER TESTS NO. 3 AND 4 


Average Temperature and Pressures 

Test No. 3 1 

Test No. 4 

1st half 

2nd half 

Average 

Ist half 

2nd half 

Average 

24 hr. 

63 min. 

23 hr. 

25 min. 

48 hr. 

8 min. 

24 hr. 

5 min. 

23.75 hrs. 

47 hr. 

50 min. 

11. Steam pressure by gage, lb. per sq. in. 

263.46 

264.2 

263.8 

267 

266.7 

267 

a. Aneroid barometer. 




29.32 

29.31 

26.31 

12. Temperature of superheated steam, deg. fahr. 

280.34 

584.7 

582.5 

600.8 

596.1 

508,4 

a. Normal temperature of saturated steam, deg. fahr. 

411 

411 

411 

411.4 

411.4 

411.4 

13. Tempei'ature of feed water entering boiler, deg. fahr. 

198.7 

203 

200.7 

210.3 

213.2 

211.6 

a. Temp, of feed water entering economizer, deg. fahr.. 

131 

132.3 

131.6 

126.6 

130.5 

128.5 

b. Increase of temperature due to economizer, deg. fahr. 

67.7 

70.7 

69.1 

83.7 

82.7 

83.2 

14. Temperature of escaping gases. 







a. Temperatiu-e of gas below fourth pass, deg. fahr. 

468 

470 

469 

512 

626 

618.7 

b. Temperature of gas entering economizer, ” " . 

436 

436 

436 

464 

464 

464 

c. Temperature of gas leaving economizers, " “ . 

220 

240 

230 

259 

268 

263.3 

d. Decrease of temperature due to economizer, deg. fahr... 

216 

196 

206 

205 

196 

200.5 

15. Force of draft between damper and boiler. 







a. Draft in first pass, in. of water. 

0.02 

0.0185 

0.019 

0.0625 

0.055 

0.058 

b. Draft in fourth pass, in. of water. 

0.46 

0.477 

0.468 

1.057 

1.16 

1.108 

c. Draft entering economizer, in. of water.. 

0.503 

0.536 

0.529 

1.270 

1.29 

1.28 

d. Draft leaving economizer, in. of water... 

0.706 

0.777 

0.741 

1.908 

1.94 

1.93 

16. State of weather. 







a. Temperature of external air, deg. fahr.. 

81 

81 

81 

82 

82 

82 

b. Temperature of air entering ash pit, deg. fahr. 




121 

121 

121 

c. Relative huinidlty of air entering ash pit.. 







d. Room temperature, deg. fahr.... 



93 

196 

196 

196 

e. Temp. Feeder platform, deg. fahr... 




110 

108 

109 

Quality of Steam 







17. Number of degrees superheat, deg. fahr..;..... ^. 

169,34 

173.7 

171.5 

189.4 

184.7 

187.1 

18. Factor for correction for quality of steam.. 

■ . 






Total Quantities 



• 




19’ Total '(reight of coal as fired, lb.... 

167022 

144978 

302000 

231352 

220699 

452051 

20. Percentage of moisture in coal as fired, per cent..... 

5.124 

4.2 

4.66 

3.85 

4.05 

3.95 

21. Total weight of dry coal, lb..... 

148976 

138880 

287864 

222445 

211760 

434445 

22. Ash, clinkers and refhse, (dry) per cent....;. 

13.137 

13.305 

13266 

13.567 

13.337 

13.463 

a. Withdrawn from furnace and ash pit,... 







b. Withdrawn from fluea, tubes and combustion space..-... 







c; Blown away with gases.. 







d. Total.... 







23. Total combusMble burned, lb..... . ... 

129404 

120278 

249682 

192255 

183517 

376782 

24. Per cent of ash and refuse, based on dry coal, per emit. ^.,.. 

13.137 

13.305 

13.266 

13.567 

13.337 

13.453 

26. Total water fed to boilers, lb. .... 

1278338 

1232625 

2509673 

1008243 

1870209 

3787452 
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BOILER TESTS NO. 3 AND 4r-Coniinued 




Test No. 3 



1st half 

2nd half 

Average 

Average Temperature and Pressures 

24 hr. 

53 min. 

23 hr. 

25 min. 

48 hr. 

8 min. 

26. Total water evaporated, lb.. 

27. Factor of evaporation, based on temperature of feed water en- 

1278678 

1232626 

2509673 

tering boiler. 

1494135 

1440938 

2955073 

a. Total equlv. evap. from and at 212 deg. fahr., lb. 

1.168E 

1.169 

1.1687 

28. Factor of evaporation, based on temperature of feed water en- 

tering economizer... 

1.239£ 

1.24 

1.24 

a. Total equivalent evaporation ITom and at 212 deg. fahr. 




lb.... 

1584921 

1528455 

3113376 

Hourly Quantities and Rates 




29. Dry coal per hour, lb. 

5971 

5973 

5972 

30. Coal as received, per hour, lb... 

6293 

6236 

6274 

31. Water evaporated per hour, lb....:.. 

51387 

52982 

52140 

32. Equivalent evaporation per hour, &om and at 212 deg. fahr., lb 

60045 

61934 

61282 

33. Equivalent evaporation per hour, from and at 212 deg. fahr.. 




per square foot of heating surface, lb. 

4.59 

4.74 


Capacity 




34. Evaporation per hour from and at 212 deg. fahr., lb. 

60045 

61934 

60936 

a. Boiler horse power developed, h. p. 

1740 

1795 

1766 

36. Rated capacity per hour from and at 212 deg. fahr., lb. 

a. Rated boiler horse power, h. p.'.,. 

45057 

1306 

45057 

45057 

36. Percentage of rated capacity developed, per cent.... 

a. Flow meter. Indicating h, p. 

131.2 

1332 

137.4 

135.2 

Economy 




37. Water fed per pound of coal as fired, lb... 

8.143 

8.5 

8.31 

38. Water fed per lb. of dry coal, lb. 

39. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212 deg. fahr. per lb. of 

8.61 

8.87 

8.71 

dry coal as fired, lb.'. 

9.515 

9.93 

9.7 

40. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212 deg. fahr. per lb. of 




dry coal, lb... 

10.029 

10.37 

10.18 

41. Equivtdent evaporation from and at 212 deg. fahr. per lb. of 




combustible, lb.... 

1 Efficiency 

11.546 

11.97 

11.76 

42. Calorific value of 1 lb. of coal as fired, per analysis, B. t. u. 

11310 

11449 

11380 

43. Calorific value of 1 lb. of dry coal, per analysis, B. t. u.. 

11916 

11950 

11932 

44. Calorific value of 1 lb. of combustible, B. t. u. 

13720 

13799 

13762 

45. Total heat absorbed by boiler, 


a. Total heat In steam, B. t. u.. 

1302 

1304 

1303 ■ 

b. Total heat absorbed per lb. water fed to boiler, B. t. u.... 

1135.3 

1133 

1134.3 

c. Total heat absorbed per lb. water fed to economizer. 



B. t.u. 

1203 

1204 

1203.4 

46. Efficiency’ of boiler, furnace and superheater, based on coal as 




received, per cent....... 

81.7 

84.1 

82.8 

47. Efficiency of boiler, furnace and superheater, based on com- 



bustible, per cent.... 

81.66 

84.1 

82.8 

48. Efficiency of boiler, furnace, superheater and economizer, based 


on coal as received, ner cent.... 

Gas Analysis—^by Volume 

86.6 

89.3 

87.9 

49. Fourth pass. 




a. Carbon dioxide..’........, 

14.03 

13.4 

13.7 

b. Oxygen. 

4.76 

5.475 

5.11 

c. Carbon monoxide.. 

0.013 

0.00 

0.00 

d. Nitrogen (by difference).. 

50. Economizer Inlet, 

a. Carbon dioxide...... 

51. Economizer Outlet, 

a. Carbon dioxide.... 


Analysis of Coal 




52. Moisture, per cent... 

5.126 

4.2 

4.55 

Ash, per cent.... 

13.137 

13.395 

13.255 

B. t. u. per lb. of dry coal, B. t. u.. 

11616 

11950 

11932 

B. t. Ui per lb. of coal as received. B. t. u. . 

11310 

11440 

11380 

Sulphur, per cent (separately determined)....._... . 

Additional Data 

4.23 

3.81 

4.03 

63. Reiv. POT inffi. fe^er screws. No* 1 West... 

114 

115 

116 

No. 2.. ..’... 

99 

96 

98 

No.3..... 

108 

117 

113 

No. 4, East.;.. 

121 

117 

119 

54; Rev. per niln. economizer fan.....;.... 

119 

146 


Test No. 4 


1st half 

2nd half 

Average 

24 hr. 


47 hr. 

5 min. 

23.76 hrs. 

50 min. 

1908243 

1879209 

3787452 

2229209 

2185332 

4414541 

1.1682 

1 1.162S 

1 1.1655 

1.2545 

> 1.2481 

1.2513 

2393890 

2345440 

4739330 

9080 

8916 

8908 

9443 

9292 

9368 

77887 

79124 

78495 

90988 

02013 

91492 

6.96 

7.06 

7.00 

90988 

92013 

91492 

2637 

2667 

2651 

201.9 

204.2 

203.0 

8.248 

8.61 

8.3746 

8.58 

8.874 

8.728 

9.03 

9.00 

9; 762 

10.02 

10.319 

10.167 

11.594 

11.008 

11.748 

11465 

11681 

11622 

11924 

12070 

11906 

13782 

13927 

13853 

1312 

1309.7 

1310.86 

1133.7 

1128.5 

1131.2 

1217.4 

1211.2 

1214.2 

81.66 

82.92 

82.23 

81.62 

82.97 

82.19 

87.6 

89.001 

88.38 

13.73 

13.68 

13.665 

5.365 

5.48 

5.417 

0.041 • 

0.0014 

0.0214 

80.874 

80.8386 

80.85 

11.67 

11.47 

11.62 

10.10 

10.23 

10.16 

3.85 

4.06 

3.95 

13.667 

13.337 

13.454 

11924 

12070 

11095 

11465 

11581 

11622 

3 ; 997 

3.422 

3.709 

160 

160 

160 

160 

138.7 

149.3 

145 

142 

143.6 

168 

165 

161.6 

279 

278 

278.6 


1 
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Discussion 

Philip Torchio: I would like to ask Mr. Scheffler why 
contrast higher steam pressures against pulverized coal. Why 
not both? What is inconsistent between the two? The 
pulverized coal situation as affecting large cities is mostly a 
question of improving means to handle the ashes that come 
from the stacks. Until that problem has been definitely solved, 
it would be pr^tically inadvisable to attempt, in a densely 
populated district, to install on a very large scale a system of 
coal burning that would scatter a considerable amount of ashes 
in the territory surrounding the station. 

The question of using higher steam pressures is of vital import¬ 
ance. I do not know that the figures of cost of present standard 
pressure boilers and piping would be much exceeded if we had 
a fully developed system of high pressure machinery, and the 
boiler makers would standardize production on higher pressures 
that they have been doing. In that event, the increased cost 
of the equipment might not be as great as shown by the figures 
of Mr. Scheffler. 

It seems to me that the difference in saving of less than five 
per cent between low pressure and high pressure is probably 
somewhat low, and that a larger saving would be realized in 
practise. 

Abroad, there is now a station operating at 450 lb. pressure 
and 750 deg. steam temperature. We should look to the per¬ 
formance of that station with a great deal of interest. 

Wm. McClellan: I have been in contact with pulverized 
fuel a great deal, and the burning of it at the mine. I could not 
quite see the point involved in the title of the paper “Higher 
Steam Pressures or Pulverized Coal.” If there is any economy 
in high steam pressures, the economy is there, and if there is 
any economy in pulverized fuel, it is there. 

My idea, without looking into the question of ashes, is that 
it can be cared for, and with some profit. So far as blowing 
out the ashes is concerned, that is not a vital feature of the 
problem. If you choose coal at S5.00 a ton, you may come out 


all right. There are lots of plants in this country which will be 
built to order, using cheap fuel. 

Of course, if you have not sufficient load factor to work out 
all the advantages of economy, and if you do not use the more 
efficient methods long enough, you do not derive the greatest 
benefit, but in any event, it is no more expensive, and if it .is no 
more expensive, this particular point vanishes. I do not quite 
see the distinction, first of all, between the antithesis which has 
been set up in the title of the paper, nor do I see that any one 
particular problem with a fixed coal price, and with a high one, 
without much discussion of the load factor, answers the question 
very definitely. 

F. A. Scheffler: The President answered Mr. Torchio’s 
question so far as the ash disposal from the stacks is concerned, 
but this is not an important part of the proposition. If the 
location of the plant is such that the fine ash coming out of the 
stacks is disturbing to the surrounding country, prevention can 
be taken care of more readily and with less expense than would 
be the ease with cinders coming from stokers from the stacks. 

The title of this paper probably should have been “Higher 
Steam Pressures and Pulverized Coal” as it is a little misleading 
as it now stands. The writer in dealing with this question had 
more particularly in mind the possibility of equipping low- 
pressure plants in such a way that they would compare favorably 
with the more expensive and higher pressure plants, even show¬ 
ing better efficiency with lower operating expenses. This is 
clearly shown in Column 4, page 347 as that column deals with a 
plant which was fired with pulverized coal, using higher steam 
pressures. ' 

In order to really appreciate and understand fully the principal 
features developed in this paper, it is necessary to read it in to to 
carefully and I judge, from the remarks made by the President, 
as well as the other speakers in the discussion, that they have not 
done this, otherwise they would have noted that the answers to 
the questions they brought up were practically taken care of in 
the paper. 
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Introduction 

U NDER the auspices of the Wires and Cables Sub- 
comrnittee of the Standards Committee of the 
Institute, a symposium on the rating of cables 
with reference to heating due to conductor losses only 
was held dimng the 1921 Midwinter Convention of the 
Institute vnth the object of checking the Institute's 
standards in regard to permissible operating tempera- 
toes for cable insulation. That is, the discussion was 
limited to the matter of the safe maximum operating 
temperature of low-voltage cables with negligible di- 
electaic losses. 

The six papers presented and the discussion thereon 
did not show any general agreement on the point at 
issue. In fact, the divergence of views was still just 
about as great as had been previously suspected, judg¬ 
ing from views expressed informally in committees and 
elsewhere. The p-eat importance of the subject was 
however, emphasized and the need for sufficient com¬ 
prehensive research work to establish the fundamental 
physical facts involved was made evident. The result 
has b^n the inauguration of a comprehensive research 
on this and other fundamental cable problems by the 
Research Department of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology under the auspices of the Paper-Insulated- 
Cable Research Committee, which is-a sub-committee 
of the A. I. E. E. Transmission and Distribution Com¬ 
mittee, the N. E. L.A. Underground Systems Committee 
and the A. E. I. C. Committee on Electricity Distribu¬ 
tion and Use. 

It is believed that a similar situation exists with 
reference to the rating of cables with respect to voltage 
and the Subcommittee on Wires and Cables of the 
Standards Committee has therefore arranged this sym¬ 
posium on the rating of cables with respect to voltage 
only, which will be a corollary of the symposium held 
last year on cables with respect to heating only {i. e., 
current only). It is further believed that a discussion 
of the matter at this time is particularly timely, both 
bemuse of a demand for the standardization of insu¬ 
lation thickness for impregnated paper cables and 
because of the many proposals under consideration 
for cables to operate at much higher voltages than any 
now in extensive use. It is hoped that the papers 
presented and the discussion thereon will enable cable 
engineers to more efficiently design and operate cables 
and thereby utilize more effectively the investment 
which the cables represent. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
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CONTENTS 

Geometric relations which affect dielectric stresses. 
Dielectric failure of air 
Ionization of gas in solid tTisnlfl.t .i on 
Dielectric failure of transformer oil. 

Electrical properties of petrolatum. 

Residual chMge. power factor and associated effects. 
Grading of Insulation. 

Miscellaneous data. 


I. Geometric Relations which Affect Dielectric Stress. 

JoNA, E. (Trans. Int. Elect Cong. 1904, vol. 2, p. 560) showed 
that the electric stress in a dielectric between two concentric 
conducting cylinders, which is the simplest geometric represen¬ 
tation of a single-conductor cable, follows the law. 


H = 


E 


where 


1 « 
a: log e- 

r 
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H - stoess in kv. per cm. at any point x cm. from the axis 

E = difference of potentials between cylinders, in kv. 

R — ra^us of outer cylinder, cm. 

T = radius of mner cylinder, cm. 

CiviTA, (Rendiconti Circolo Matematico di Palermo, 
yol. XX, 1905, part 1, p. 173) gives formula fol* maximum stress 
mcluding the effect of stranding. 

Thobnton, W. M. AND Williams, 0. J. {Electndan 1909, 
vol. b3, p. 833) gave experimentally-determined diagrams of 
electrostatic force both for round and sector triplex cables. 

BUTSCH, W. {E. T. Z. 1911, vol. 32, p. 1176) derives approxi¬ 
mate formula for the maximum stress including the effect of 
strandmg. 

Gorgas, Bbnischkb, Pbtbrbbn Etc. {E. T. Z. 1913 vol. 34 
pp. 637, 783, 984, 1186, 1354) correspondence and discussion 
of stress at conductor surface, especially on approximate for¬ 
mula for stresses between parallel cylinders. 

^^WBs, C. L. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 
914, vol. 33, p. 1186) discussed ^e logarithmic formula, n ud 
s owed that the stress at the surface of a conductor was a mini¬ 
mum when d - D 12.72, where d is the diameter over the con- 
mictor, D is the diameter over the insulation, and 2.72 is the 
Napenan logarithmic base e. There is also a discussion of 
overstressmg of cables. 

Russell, A., CProc. Phys. Soc. London, 1919, vol. 33, p. Ill) 
denves formula for stress between parallel cylinders. 

Atkinson, R. W., (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1919, vol. 38-2, p. 971) 
deyrfoped a method of estimating the stresses in a triplex cable. 

Del Mar, W. A. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1919, vol. 38-2, p. 1018) 
gave diagrams of equipotential and stress lines in round and 
sector triplex cables. 

Davis and Simons (Journ. A. I. E. E. Jan, 1921, p. 12) 
published tables of marimum stresses based on Atkinson’s method. 

Emanueli, Luigi {L’Eletrotecnica 1921, vol. 8, p. 573) giyes 
expmmental determinations of stresses ip three conductor 
cables. 

II. Dielectric Failure of Air. 

Stbinmetz, C. P. (Trans. A. 1. E. E. 1893, vol. 15, p. 281) 
suggested that the diameter of a corona in air is such that the 
corona reduces the electric intensity (or potential gradient) 
at Its boundary, to the constant value of the electric strength 
of air. 

Ryan, H. J. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1904, vol. 21, p. 275) found 
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thS/t tlie AppArent dielectric strength, of^air around a wire varies 
with the diameter of the wire. 

JoNA, E. iTrans. Int. Elect. Cong. 1904, vol. 2, p. 550) said 
that the diameter of the air corona, for a given arrangement of 
conductors, is independent of the size of wire and depends 
only On the voltage. 

Townsend, J. S. {Trans. Int. Elect. Cong. St. Louis 1904, 
vol. 1, p. 106) said that free ions exist in air which are accelerated 
in their motion when subjected to electric stress. When they 
attain a certain speed, they knock electrons from their atomic 
orbits thus liberating the electrons and converting the atoms 
into ions. 

Whitehead, J. B. (Teans. A. I. E. E. 1910, vol. 29-2, p. 1183) 
said that as the logarithmic law for concentric cylinders indicates 
different stresses at a given distance from the axis, with different 
conductor diameters and as corona observations indicate the 
same stress, the logarithmic law must fail when corona is present 
and therefore the air carrying a corona must have a relatively 
high conductivity. 

Hayden, J. R. and Steinmetz, C. P. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 
1910, vol. 29-2, p. 1125) showed that the disruptive discharge 
through a dielectric requires not merely a sufficiently high voltage, 
but also a definite minimum amount of energy. 

Whitehead, J. B. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1910, vol. 29-2, p. 1159) 
said that an electron requires an intensity of 170 kv. per cm. 
to give it sufficient velocity to break up a molecule by collision, 
and concluded from this that the ionizing agents, in the ioniza¬ 
tion by collision which creates corona, must be of atomic or 
molecular dimensiona. Such ions require only 30 to 40 kv. per 
cm. He showed that there is no dielectric loss in air until the 
corona point is reached, that the electric strength of air is inde¬ 
pendent of the material of the electrode, that the corona volt¬ 
age is lowered by surface impurities, that the corona has high 
conductivity, and that most of the dielectric loss takes place 
beyond it. 

Ryan, H. J. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1911, vol. 30-1, p.l) applied 
th electron theory to the explanation of corona loss. 

Whitehead, J. B. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1911, vol. 30-3, pp. 
1883-1885) gave evidence that corona is due to the liberation 
of ions from neutral molecules when the latter suffer collision 
with free ions moving under the impulse of an electric field. 

Peek, F. W. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1911, vol. 30-3, p. 1889) 
showed that the corona loss around a wire varies as the square of 
the excess voltage above the voltage at which corona starts. 
He also showed that the electric strength of air is about 30 kv. 
per cm. and that corona _starts when this intensity is attained 
at a distance of 0.301 ^/r cm. from the surface of the conductor. 
This distance is called the energy distance. A finite thickness of 
air must be under a stress of 30 kv. per cm. or more before 
breakdown occurs. 

Peek, P. W. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1912, vol. 31-1, p. 1051) 
showed that the energy distance for corona around cylindrical 
wires varies with the relative air density s and is. 



Peek, P. W. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1913,Svol. 32-2, p. 1767) 
showed that the energy distance for spheres is 

■ 0 . 54 ^^ 

and that where the electrodes are placed closer together 
the energy distance, the apparent dielectric strength increases. 

Peek, P. W. (Trans. A. I. E. B. 1915, vol. 34-2, p. 1857) 
showed that the time lag of breakdown is conveniently measured 
in micro-seconds, and that the lag varies with the electrode 
and is a mapdmmn for the needle gap and a Tnim'Tnmn fora 
uniform field or for a sphere gap. 

Whitehead, J. B. and Brown, W. S. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 


1917, vol. 36, p. 169) showed that corona appears at a. lower 
value when the wire is positive than when negative, the maxi- 
nium excess of negative over positive (which occurred for gTYifl-H 
diameters) being 6.3 per cent. The values for alternating current 
coincide with those for negative continuous voltage. Evidences 
in favor of Townsend’s theory of ionization by collision are given. 

Peek, P. W.^ (Dielectric Phenomena, p.84) says that air be¬ 
tween concentric cylindrical electrodes has its Tnn.Yimiinri electric 
strength when the diameter ratio is 3 instead of 2.72, the value 
to be expected if the logarithmic formula were strictly applicable. 
This he deduces from the energy-distance and checks experi¬ 
mentally. 

Peek, P. W. (Dielectric Phenomena, p. 85) says that the 
corona in air seems in effect to be either a series resistance or 
it grades or distributes the flux density when the conductor 
configuration is such that corona occurs before spark-over. He 
said that under this condition spark-over between concentric 

cylinders, does not occur when - = critical ratio, where 

ri 

ri = radius of corona, and R = radius of outer cylinder. 

HI. Ionization of Gas in Solid Insulation 

Fessenden, R. P. in 1898 made experiments which showed 
the danger of air bubbles in solid insulation. 

Pbrrine, P. a. C. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1902, vol. 19, p. 1067) 
said that the failure of cable insulation is sometimes due to 
the presence of spaces filled with rarefied gases. 

Petersen, W. {Archiv. fur Elektroteehniki 1912, vol. 1, p. 28) 
called attention to the fact that air films in a dielectric of specific 
capacity K, are subjected to a stress of K times that in the sur¬ 
rounding medium, and that ionization may therefore occur 
therein at comparatively low voltages. He also said that ions 
are shot from these films into the surroimding medium. 

Dhbsky, P. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1919, vol. 38-1, p. 537) 
measured the dielectric strength of thin air films between glass 
plates. He then applied these data theoretically to assumed 
gas spaces in solid dielectrics and showed the possible conditions 
under which ionization was likely to occur. 

Shanklin, G. B. and Matson, J. J. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1919, 
vol. 38-1, p. 489) measured the ionization voltage in actual 
insulation designs by the dielectric loss method. In the case 
of coil insulation, such as varnished cambric and mica-paper, they 
give evidence showing that ionization not only occurs in the 
entrapped gas spaces but that it can cause serious damage. 

In the case of paper-cables, evidence is given showing that a 
true ionization occurs. However, the exact nature of this 
ionization, its position, and the possibilities of serious damage 
are not clearly shown. 

IV, Dielectric Failure of Transformer OU 
Tobey, H. W. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1910, vol. 29, p. 1189) 
after discussing generally the testing of oils for dielectric strength, 
gives particulars of the influence of moisture on this property. 

Hendricks, A. B. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1911, vol. 30-1, p. 167) 
showed that moisture has an important effect in reducing the 
dielectric strength of insulating materials. In the case of 
transformer oil, if E be the kilovolts producing breakdown 
between 0.5 in. discs, 0.2 in. apart, and x =» parts of water in 
10,000, by volume, then 


Hendricks, A. B. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1911, vol. 30-3, p. 1975) 
stated that transformer oil between concentric cylindrical elec¬ 
trodes has its ma x im um elecimc strength when the diameter 
ratio is about 7 instead of 2.72, the value to bo expected if the 
logaritl^o formula were applicable. He also said that the 
dielectric strength of transformer oil is increased by mechanical 
pressure, an increase from 0 to 200 lb. per sq. in. increasing the 
^riectric strength 50 per cent. This, by the electron theory, 
is due to the decreased mobility of the ions under pressure. 
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Peek, P. W. {General Electric Review, Aug. 1916, vol. 18, p. 
821) states that a phenomenon siTnilflr to corona in gases also 
takes place in liquid insulations, such as oil, due to tan-ring apart 
of the molecules of the oil or occluded gases. It seems that 
occluded gases often take an important part in supplying initin.1 
ionization. The effect of moisture is also pointed out. 

Peek, F. W. (Thans. A. I. E. E. 1915, vol. 34-2, p. 1867) 
found that the time lag is much greater for oil than for air. 

Hirobe, T. Og.wa, W., akd Kubo, S. {Report, Electro¬ 
chemical Laboratory Tokio, Japan, 1916, report No. 25-3) 
showed that dust and fibrous matter in oil impair its insulating 
power, and that moisture has but little effect without absorbing 
media. 

Peek, F. W. (Dielectric Phenomena, 1920) showed that the 
dielectric strength of transformer oil can be increased by the use 
of baffles which confine the motion of the ions, impurities, etc. 

Peek, F. W. (Dielectric Phenomena, 1920) showed that 
transformer oil under electric stress exhibits prop^ties similar 
to air. He showed that the energy distance is about 1.2 Tr cm 
i.e., about four times that of air, and that with such an energy 
distance, corona and spark-over voltages wil be equal for ratios 


whereas magnetic hysteiresis follows the law of the 1.6th power, 
dielectric hysteresis follows the law of the square, that is, it 
acts just the same as a mere dead rosi.stanco connected into the 
circuit. 

Bedell, F. and Kingsley, C. {Phys. Rev. 1894, vol. 2, p. 170) 
showed by the use of curves, the effocts of a previon-s nega¬ 
tive charge upon successive residual discharges, ho effect of 
absorption upon the discharge curves, the effocte of temperatnro 
on the resistance of oils and solid dielectrics. 

Steinmetz, C. P. {Elec. World 1901, vol. 37, p. 106.5) cited 
e^eriments on a paraffined paper condenser, showing that the 
dielectric loss is proportional to the square of the voltage and 
practically independent of the frequency. Ho sugge-stod that 
the loss was largely due to mechanical motion of oeclud(Kl air 
molecules imder the influence of the altornating stress. 

Dbybdale, C. y. {Electrician 1901, vol. 46, p. 890) gave data 
on dielectric loss in cables and condensers, and called attention 
to its importance due to the energy loss being a continuing one 
regardless of the load. He also gave tables of losses in diele(dri<!.s, 
power factors, etc., for different types of mica condoiisors with 
varying pressures. 


of - up to at least 300. 

T 

^ Eddy, W. N. (Jour. A. I. E. E., Feb. 

1922) show how the failure of transformer oil depends upon 
the presence of impurities. They compare the number of failures 
each voltage with the number to be expected according to 
the curve of probabiUty, and find that they do not agree. 

V. Electric Properties of Petrolatum. 

Malclbs, L. (Cemptes Rendns 1910, vol. 151, p. 63) furnished 
the idea that the behanor of petrolatum in an electric field is 
the resiflt of free ions which are mobile when the petrolatum is 
fluid and immobile when it is jelly. 

Charge. Power Factor and Associated 

Faraday, M. (Experimental Researches in Electricity, 1839) 
IZgT ® phenomenon of resS 

p. 599) showed 
proportional to the exciting charge 
^d gives results on experiments performed on several kinds S 
glasses, showmg the effects of temperature. He noted that the 
residual charge in a Leyden jar can be promoted by tapping 
the dielectric, an mdication that such charges are due to^Lf 

mtemal polarization which is affected by shook. 

vof^^n^'2^'> Society 1878 

vol. 27, p. 238) said that dielectrics exhibit an increase of strain 

under a prolonged constant dielectric stress and ShafS 
was due to the "viscosity of the dielectric”. tZ e^LS 

viscosity on the basis of the presence of comparativelfc^^^^ 

gZe?that heterogeneous composition” and s^- 

gested that ^electncs and metals might owe their differflnf 
properties to the presence of rotary molecular motio^n^ 
and motion of translation in the^hS 

Muraoka, H. {Wied. Ann. 1890, vol. 40 n 3291 

M^well, J. C. (A Treatise on Elec, and Mag 2nd ed iRSi 
would exhibit :bdth absorption wid reaS^^^h 


quoted in Trans. A. I. E. E. 1917, vol. 36 pp. 499-501) gave 
results of measurements of dielectric losses on long feeder cables 
mstalled, and stated that “the dielectric losses are apiiroxiinately 
proportional to the frequency, to the square of the voltage and 
to a certain function of the temperature not yot dotenninod. 
The temperature however, increases considerably the dieloctrio 


Skinner, C. E. (Trans. A. I. B. E. 1902, vol. 19, p. 1047) 
Showed that dielectric loss varies with frequency, but not always 
m direct proportion. The variation from proportionality was 
espeeiaUy ^ked at higher temperatures. Ho also showed 
tot not only is the loss greater at high temperatures, but .so is 
the rate of mcrease of loss. 

1- E. E. 1002, vol. 19, p. 1067) 
TM • + cS’hles has shown that a slight amount of 

moist^^in the msiflation wiU materially inOreaso the heating 

infinSbretSlZi. almost invariably results 

B. (Annolen d. Physik 1907, vol. 22, p. 905) says 
UD to a® the square of the impressed voltage 

offlZ,? formation of corona and that in cables at 

the frZehey^^^^^^^’ approximately proportional to 

eaved?t«’n\^vT®''”®‘ vol. 26-2, p. 997) 

that comnniiTi«q ^ ®®tno loss in rubber compounds and showed 
may havf ^ amount of extractive matter 

TR^roi containing small amounts. 

P 55irahn Royal Soc. 1907, vol. 20, 

ZrSdotZt f (residual) 

tat ta 

?• Art, Set. 

residual char^«^n • that the current which forms 

far from neebl'M ^ if words, the absorption current, i.s 
ghgible when the charging interval is very small. 

thatSTw^f'f 31. P. 467) reported 

loss to be exactlv showed the dielectric 

the zero value nf ^ occurs simultaneously with 

coincide with zero maxinaum current does not 

loop” from oscillooT j made a ‘‘dielectric hysteresis 

pp- 315 and 

mates some developments relation to polamation and 

which is tvnicsl of Maxwell s theory. His reasoning, 

^ taS f 7^''' »!>*® PhyaioWn, is as toUowf 

ne anarge m a oondensar « made np ot Wo parts, ono i B’ 
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due to an ether displacenaent and the other m, to a polarization 
of the dielectric, ov q ’= m k E. According to the theory of 
Lorentz, 

d* m dm 

a— +C~+bm-l! 

where a, b, and c are positive coefficients. If the voltage E is 
alternating the term —which is proportional to p, where/ 


is the frequency is negligible, unless the frequency is of the order 
of that of light. Hence 

dm , 

c —r— + 6 m jB 
d t 

But the energy absorbed E d q, E {d m k d E). For a 
complete period the energy lost, if assumed to be dependent on 
the polarization of the dielectric, therefore equals 




Hence, the alternate chaise or discharge of a condenser causes a 
dissipation of energy proportional to the square of the polariza- 

. i ^ dm 

tion current, —7—. 

dt 

Raynee, E. H. (Jour. I. E. E. 1912, vol. 49, p. 3) reported 
the results of an extended investigation to determine the relative 
effects of a short application of high test voltage or longer appli¬ 
cation of lower test voltage. He also gave considerable informa¬ 
tion about the effect of humidity and temperature on the dielec¬ 
tric strength of insulating materials. The paper has a bibliog¬ 
raphy on the subject of dielectrics, containing 300 references, 
dated from 1864 to 1912. 

Walkbe, Miles (Jour. I. E. E. 1912, vol. 49, p. 71) showed . 
that if curves be made with temperature for abscissas and watts 
for ordinates, one curve giving the power lost in the cable and 
the other the power dissipated, an increase of temperature will 
be cumulative if the dissipation cmrve is above the loss curve, 
and non-cumulative if the reverse is true. 

Fleming, J, A. and Dyke, G. B. (Jour. I. E. iJ. 1912, vol. 49, 
p. 323) showed that two non-absorptive condensers of different 
capacities, each in series with a non-inductive resistance 
the two connected in parallel, will act as a single condenser 
having absorption, if the products ci ri and C 2 f 2 are unequal. 
This paper and the discussion thereon, give a clear theoretical 
treatment of the subject and considerable experimental data to 
support the theory. 

Addenbrooke, G. L. (Electrician, 191.2, vol. 68, p. 829) 
showed by measurements at different frequencies that dielectrics 
may be considered to consist neither of capacities and resis¬ 
tances in series nor of capacities and resistances in parallel. 
He also showed that the loss in liquid dielectrics is independent 
of the frequency above a certain point whereas in solids it in¬ 
creases with the frequency, butnotalwaysaccording to alinearlaw. 

PuNGS, L. (Archiv.f. Elektrotechnik 1912, vol. 1, p. 329) showed 
that the dielectric losses in transformer oil are practically in¬ 
dependent of the frequency. He concluded from this that the 
losses are. due to ionic conduction rather than hysteresis. Resin 
oil showed similar properties the loss increasing but slightly 
with the frequency. 

Addenbrooke, G. L. (Electrician IQiZ, vol. LXX, p. 673) 
gives data on dielectric loss in gutta-percha. He found the power 
factor to vary as follows with frequenci'. 


Oydes’ 

Power Bactor . 
Per dent .. 

46 

■ 4.0^ - ’ 

12 

5.5 

- Q 

6.3 

- . . - . 8 \ ■ 

. - ■ - 7.2 : 

- 1'.5 

7.'^ ■ 


Wagner, K. W. (Ann. der Phys. 1913, vol. 40, p. 817, and 
Eley Zeit. 1913, vol 34, p. 1279, developed Maxwell’s theory of 
residual charges arriving like Maxwell, and unlike Trauton and 
Russ, at an exponential equation for residual charge current. 
He showed that his theory is consistent with observed facts 
regarding the relation between power factor and frequency. 
He also showed that his theory leads to the possibility of more 
than one maximum of dielectric loss at various temperatures, 
this also being in accordance with observed facts. 

Evershed, S. (Jour, of I. B. E. 1914, vol. 52, p. 51) sayB that 
in absorbent insulators the conduction is not normally through 
continuous filaments of moisture but by endo^mose. He explains 
endosmose as a motion of films of water along the walls of an 
insulator due to the water being electropositive to practically 
all solid insulating materials and being therefore drawn through 
the pores of the solid toward its electronegative end, where a 
potential gradient is impressed on the solid.- He explains the 
well-known time fall of insulation resistivity as being du^.,to 
the spreading of moistpre globules over internal surfaces of the 
solid insulation under the influence of endosmose, i. e., normally 
the moisture exists in globules separated l^y dry internal laby¬ 
rinth surfaces of solid, but when a potential gradient is applied, 
these globules spread oyer the surfaces of the labyrinth and 
reduce the resistance. , 'li^en the potential gradient is removed, 
the films coalesce into globules causing the resistivity to rise. 
Under the influence of an alternating potential gradient, the 
globules do not have time to spread over the surfaces, but vibrate, 
causing a loss of energy. Evershed made a model insulator 
consisting of an inverted F-tube containing alternate drops 
of water and air, the ends of the tube being each set in a beaker. 
When a potential gradient was established between beakers, 
the drops of water spread along the walls of the glass tube, 
and the resistance characteristics were found to be gimilar to 
those of an absorbent insulator. When the potential gradient 
was raised, failure began in the form of sparking along the 
from one drop to another. 

Wagner, K. W. (Elek. Zeit. 1915, vol. 36, p. Ill) developing 
Maxwell’s theory of composite dielectrics shows by simple 
calculations that in a dielectric composed of two elements, one 
of wMch has resistivity r and specific capacity k and the other 
resistivity R and sjieciflc capacity K, the residual charge will 
be zero ii r k =» R K. He also suggested that the dielectric loss 
would be zero xmder these conditions. 

Skinner, C. E. (Jour. Franklin Inst. 1917, vol. 183, p. 667) 
showed that the dielectric loss in transformer insulation follows 
the equation W = ^ E” where the constants have the following 
values: 


Temperature 
Dog. Cent. 

k 

. n . 

30 

0.026 

2.34 

40 

0.032 

2.27 

. 60 

0.044 

2.22 

60 

0.068 

2.21 

. 70 

0.107 

2.18 

80 

0.156 

2.15 


W "Watts lost and £ ■» ©flectivo kilovolts. 

Bang, A. F. and Louis, H. C. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1917, 
vol. 36, p. 431) following the metiod suggested by Walker, 
developed a method of detennining the influence of dielectric 
losses on the rating of cables. They determined dielectri® 
losses by the heating effects and gave data on the emissivity 
of conduit lines; 

" Clark, W. S. and Shanklin, G. B. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1917, 
vol. 36, p. 447) give formulas for calcidating dielectric loss in 
three-phase cables^ data on dielectric losses, .resistivities and 
specffic capacities. They showed tha-b when an impregnated 
paper cable is bent, voids are created which become filled With 
gases from the volatilization pi the oils, pp. 458-460. These 
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redueethe resistivity at high voltages due to the ionization of 
the gases.' A comparison of losses in old and new cables is given. 

Atkinson, R. W. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1917, vol. 36, p. 521) 
says that tests on impregnated paper cables at 25 and 60 cycles 
showed that the loss at 25 cycles is always somewhat less than 
at 60 cycles, and in some eases, is in almost direct ratio with the 
frequency. In other cases, there is little difference. Tests 
on a dried but unimpregnated paper lead cable showed the di¬ 
electric loss to be extremely low at all temperatures. 

•SwYNQEDAUW, R. (RevuB Gen. d'Elec. 1919, vol. 5, p. 283) 
said that tests on triplex cables indicate that the dielectric loss 
obeys the following law: 

F = (o-|-bE)/C'E* 

where a and b are constants, C is the capacity,'/-the frequency 
and the voltage. 

VII, Grading of Insidatton 

JoNA, E. (1898). made graded cables and exhibited them at 
Milan. 

i O.’Gorman, M. (Journal I. E. E. 1901, vol. .30, p. 608) showed 
that; to, get uniform stress in a dielectric, the product K x must 
be constant where K is specific capacity aad.;t;: =» radial distance 
from the axis of the cable. 

MoBRiSj ■ J. P. (Jour. I. E. E. 1907, vol. 40, p. 50) claims 
to have first suggested the use of intersheaths in the cable instal¬ 
lation, in order to anchor the potential of the various layers of 
insulation in any manner desired by means of connections out- 
’ side of the cable; 

Russell, A. (Jour. I. E. E. 1907, vol. 40, p. 7, and Electrician 
■'"1^7, vol. 60, p. 160) said that when a dielectric under stress 
breaks down, a disruptive discharge ensues only when the effect 
of this partial breakdown is to increase the electric stress on the 
remaining portion. He also pointed out that in a composite 
dielectric subjected to alternating pressures, the voltages across 
the layers are usually out of phase with one another, and there¬ 
fore that across each layer may be greater than indicated only 
by the thickness of the layer. 

Osborne, H. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1910, vol. 29-2, p. 1553) 
gave revised form ulas for the design of graded cables. He also 
advanced the theory that solid heterogeneous dielectrics fall due 
to corona in the elements of lower specific capacity. This corona 
is assumed to be in the form of needle points. 

Beaver, C. J. (Jour, I, E. E. 1914, vol. 53, p. 57) men'tions 
disadvantages of graded insulations and claims that desired 
results could be better obtained by means of intersheaths, 
because (1) no chemical interactions, (2) easier to joint, (3) no 
electrical discontinuity, (4) could be tested layer by layer as 
manufactured, (5) much wider latitude in choice of potentials. 

Clark, W. S. and Shanklin G. B. (Trans. A. I. E. E. 1919, 
vol. 38-1, p. 923) say that practically no advantage is gained by 
an attempt to grade with rubber, varnished cambric and im¬ 
pregnated paper because the maximum allowable working stresses 
in these materials are inversely as their specific capacities. 
They claim that it is better to have the insulation a homogeneous 
compact mass of impregnated paper. 

VIII. Miscellaneous Data 

Rheins, G.(Comptes Rendus, 1900, vol. 131, p. 505) says that 
the metal of cables penetrates the insulation and des'troys its 
insulating properties. He said that after 20 years, gutta¬ 
percha insulation will show copper in its outer layers, whereas 
with impregnated paper only a few layers were penetrated in 
four yearsi (No other experimenters report this phenomenon). 

O’Gorman, M. (Jour. I. E. E, 1901, vol. 30, p. 608) called 
attention to the effect of putting in series two elements of insu¬ 
lation having different specific capacities. He showed that the 
potential gradient is altered, the material of lower specific 
capacity carrying the greater part of the total potential drop 
across the two elements. (This fact seems to have been known 
to others at an earUer date.) 


Newburt, P. j. (Cited by Perrine, Trans. A. I. E. E.T902# 
vol. 19, p. 1067) said that in his experiments with fiber cable 
he could increase the dielectric strength of the cable up to a eer'' 
tain point, by increasing the thickness of insulation; beyond 
that point the cable seems to breakdown at almost the saint» 
potential, irrespective of increase in thickness. 

Langsdorp, A. S. (Elec. World 1908, vol. 52, p. 942) reported 
tests on various insulating materials at frequencies from 30 to 
110 , that seemed to indicate that if the applied e. m. f. is above si^ 
certain critical value, breakdown occurs after a definite numbci* 
of repetitions of the electrostatic stress. 

Thornton, W. M. (PM. Mag. 1910, vol. 19, p. 390) showoil 
that the electrical movement in a dielectric, when isolated in 
the field, is entirely confined to the molecule and is therefort* 
neither metallic nor electrolytic in type, but is a continued di.s- 
placement of the atomic charges to a greater degree of separation. 

Petersen, W. (Archiv. fur Elektrotechnik 1912, vol. 1, p. 28) 
showed that the refraction of lines of forces at the junction of 
two particles of different specific capacity in a dielectric may lead 
to an increase of dielectric stress. 

Holttttm, W. (Abstracted from a report to I. E. E. in Eicc- 
iridan 1913, vol. 71, p. 640) made tests on the relative dielectri (5 
strengths of ebonite for instantaneous and prolonged 50-cyelo 
voltages and found that for stresses lasting a tenth of a second, 
the strengrth is only 25 per cent greater than for long continued 
stresses. 

Lichtenstein, L. (E. T. Z. 1917, vol. 33, p. 1179) says that 
the progress in the use of thin walls of insulation for hi gh volt¬ 
ages is not due to a lower standard of safety in working, but 
to improved chemical, physical and mechanical processes of manu¬ 
facture. He says that probably at very high test pressures an ex¬ 
cess of 25 or 50 per cent over the working pressure ought to suffice. 

Butm.^, C. a. (Elec. World 1918, vol. 71, p. 812) showed that 
the specific capacity of a heterogeneous combination, such as 
of fuUerboards soaked in oil, separated by three layers of para¬ 
ffin, may be greater than that of either component alone. Thus, 
combination = 4.25, fullerboard = 3.32, paraffin = 3.69. 

Fernib, F. (Electrician Oct. 10, 1919, p. 416) pointed out th(^ 
superior dielectric streng^th of oil around small as compared 
with large conductors. 

Zblent, j. (Phya. Review 1920, vol. 16, p. 102) explained the 
added dielectric strength of an ionizable dielectric in contatjt 
■with a small electrode as being due to the high potential gradient 
at the surface of the electrode as compared with that a short 
distance away, the velocity of the ions consequently dropping 
below the value necessary for ionization by collision,, when 
they have travelled a short distance from the electrode. 

Fernib, F. (Beama, Sept. 1921, p. 244) suggested that tho 
stress which determines the failure of a cable is 'the minimum 
stress not 'the TnaTriiminfi . 

Flight, W. S. (Journal I. E.E. 1922, vol. 60, p.218) gives data 
on the effect of heat on the electric strength of paper, micarta, 
varnished cloth and other materials. He showed that the elec¬ 
tric strength of varnished cloth is about 42 per cent less at 100 
deg. cent, 'than at 30 deg. cent., that of oil saturated paper, 
about 27 per cent less. 

Acloaowledgment is made of the assistance given 
by the following Institute members who were so kind as 
to assist the subcommittee in the preparation of this 
summarized history: Messrs. R. W. Atkinson, F. W. 
Peek, G. E. Skinner, D. M. Simons and F. A. Westbrook. 
The Subcommittee on Wires and Cables appreciates 
the incompleteness of the summary, and has made but 
little effort to settle questions of priority in dis¬ 
covery. It is hoped that the discussion will correct 
whatever deficiencies may exist. 

Discussion 

For discussion on this paper see page 611. 
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Review of the Subject.—When transmission cables were 
first operated at potentials exceeding about 't500 volts, it was 
noted that cable failures occurred in service with loads materially 
below those which had theretofore been found to be permissible 
with low-voltage cables, and this reduction in carrying capacity 
increased with increase of the normal working potential. For 
example the author has previously reported that No. G A. W. G. 
four conductor cables operating on a four-wire three-phase system 
with a maximum normal potential of about 4000 volts between 
phases carry 200 amperes on each of three conductors without dama.ge 
due to the overheating, whereas a 250,000-cir. mil cable operated 
at 20,000 volts was found to have excessive burn-outs if the load 
exceeded 175 amperes per conductor. 

For a number of years it has been recognized that this reduction 
in carrying capacity of high-voltage cables was due to the dielectric 
losses and a number of papers have been presented to the Institute 
on this subject. A temperature survey of the 20-kv. cable above 
mentioned showed that nearly all of the bumrouts occurred in a 
portion of the conduit near the substation, which conduit contained 
a large number of heavily loaded cables, and in which the tempera^ 
ture was 10 deg. to 15 deg. cent, higher than the rest of the conduit. 
This portion of the 20-kv. line was replaced over two years ago 
with cable having a low dielectric loss, since which time no further 
cable failures have occurred. 

The method of analysis first suggested by Bang and Louis and 
Idler extended by Clark and Shanklin was applied to this particu¬ 
lar case, and the carrying capacity for the cable as determined in 
this manner was found to agree closely with the results of experience. 
The method was therefore extended so as to determine the law con¬ 
necting the size of conductor, the dielectric loss and the carrying 
capacity. Curves and charts are presented showing the carrying 
capacity of all sizes of three-conductor cables above 100,000 dr. mils 
and of the entire commerical range of dielectric losses. These 
results were then compared with the operating records of a transmission 
system having cables ranging in size from No. 00 A. W. 0. to 500,000 
dr. mils and with operating voltages of 9, 12, 20 and 22 kv. The 
results of this comparison appear to indicate that practically all 
failures on these transmission lines, which were not due to external 
damage to the lead sheath, were due to the cables being loaded beyond 
thdr safe carrying capacity, and that the dielectric losses had not 
been given proper consideration in determining the carrying ca¬ 
pacity of these cables. 


Introductory 

URING the past few years a number of papers 
concerning dielectric losses of impregnated 
paper insulation has been presented to the 
Institute and has contributed interesting and valuable 
information to our knowledge of this subject. As this 
knowledge increased, it has been apparent to some 
engineers that many of our transmission cable burn¬ 
outs were due to the dielectric losses and the resultant 
heating and not primarily to the dielectric str^ses. 
In the pas t, engineers in charge of the operation of 
Presented at the A. J. B. E. Annual Convention, Niagara 
FaUs, Ontario, June 26-80,1922. 


During the year 1921 the number of cable failures on the 20,000- 
volt lines was about one per hundred miles. This was about the 
same as the record on the 9000-volt cables, and this result leads to 
the conclusion that when the transmission cables are operated 
at safe loads, in the determination of which dielectric losses have been 
given proper consideration, the resulting failures are of the order 
of one per hundred miles per year. This result indicates that very 
few of . the cable failures which have occurred in the past are due to 
dielectnc stresses and that most of the failures occur due to the re¬ 
duction in dielectric strength caused by the healing of the cables 
above their critical temperature. 

Foreign cable manufacturers and operating engineers have 
apparently appreciated the reduction in carrying capacity due 
to dielectric losses as they ordinarily limit their maximum con¬ 
ductor temperature to a point well below the critical temperature 
as determined by these investigations. Their publications also 
appear to indicate that they fully appreciate that the quality of 
the insulation is of prime importance and that increased security 
cannot be obtained by increasing the thickness of insulation without 
improving the quality. The tests on cables made at the factory 
indicate that mth the thicknesses of insulation that are commonly 
used in this country, and with the insulation of the first quality, 
the cable will pass the test requiredby the Standards of the A. I. E. E. 
unth a unde margin of safety. 

Dielectric strength tests made on foreign cables and reported 
tn the technical press indicate that the dielectric strength is genercdly 
materially above the corresponding figures obtained from tests on 
cables made in this country by a number of leading manufacturers. 
Apparently some material reductions in the thicknesses of insulation 
now used in this country for the transmission voltages can be made 
if the insulation is of first quality and has a low dielectr ic loss. 
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transmission cables have repeatedly stated that trans¬ 
mission cables did not bum out from overload, and 
apparently based this statement on their experience 
with the carrying capacity of low-voltage cables. It 
now appears that these statements were in error, and 
that in making these statements, the engineers did 
not appreciate the extent to which the carrying ca¬ 
pacity was limited by the dielectric losses. If the 
pre^nt symposium, of which this paper is a part, will 
do something toward clarifying our ideas on the relation 
of dielectric losses, diel^tric stresses and temperature 
of the insulation to cable failures, it will have served a 
very useful purpose. 
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Data on Cable Failures 
In order to secure some data which might assist in 
reaching proper conclusions on this subject, the records 
of the transmission line of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company for the past eighteen years have been com¬ 
piled and are shown in Pigs. 1, 2 and 3. In preparing 


the range of power factors of the dielectric loss for 
the various kinds of cable, and an assortment of such 
curves is shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 

In order to analyze the operating results for the pui- 
pose of determining which, if any, of the cable failures 
have been due to dielectric losses, it is necessary to 
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Pio. 1 —Recoho op 9000-Volt Transmission Cable Failures 

On system of Commonwealth Edison Company. 

Curve 1—^Internal troubles. 

Curve 2—^External damage. 

Curve 3—Total. 

Troubles due to lightning; failures on tests and joint troubles excluded. 

these records, all failures caused by external injury to. 
the lead sheath or by lightning, or failures on test, 
and all joint troubles have been diminated so as to 
leave only failures of the cables which occurred in service. 
The amount of transmission line in service throughout 
this period is shown in Fig. 4. 

Previous to 1919 all of the cables on this system 
had the paper insulation impregnated with a rosin oil 
compound. Beginning with that year, the cables 
have been purchased under specifications which in¬ 
cluded a dielectric loss guarantee, and in each succeeding 
year there has been some reduction in these guarantees. 
As a result, this record includes transmission cables 
rangmg in size from No. 00 A. W. G. to 500,000 cir. 
mils and having dielectric losses ranging from about 



Fig. 3— Record op 20,000-Volt Transmission Cable 
Failures 

Curves 1, 2 and 3, same designations a.s Fig. l. 

devise some method of rating the cables, that is, a 
method of determining their carrying capacity which 
will take into consideration the dielectric losses as well 
^ me copper losses. Such a method was suggested 
by Bang and Louis in their Institute paper on Dielec¬ 
tric Losses, presented in June, 1917, and further de- 
ve oped by Cl^k and Shanklin in their paper on Single- 
Conductor High-Tension Cable, presented to the In¬ 
stitute m June, 1919. The application of the method 
may be best understood by its application to a spe- 
cmc example. 

In M^, 1917 there was placed in service a 250,000- 
cir. mil three-conductor 22,000-volt transmission line. 
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in Fig. 7. A sample of this cable was 
^ <iielectric loss, and the results are shown in 
the hope of reducing the number of failures 
' the 4000 feet in the heavily loaded con- 



TEMPERATURE DEG. CENT. 

n—--II>IELBCTRIC Loss CURVES OP 12,000-VoLT CABLES 

power factors are from cables Impregnated with rosin oil 
*, iH. The lowest losses are from cables Impregnated with a mineral 
oil II <1. The Intermediate curves are from cables with various 
tif hlae two compoimds. 

■as replaced with cable having a low dielectric 
. sho'vm in Fig. 8. In the same figure is also 
tine Clark and Shanklin line for average duct 
on which was obtained as the average of a large 
r of observations, and shows for each tempera- 



Similar to Fig. 5 fob 20,000-Volt Cables 

jnnimber of watts that can be radiated from 
ife duct. In order that the temperature 

-j^le may be constant, the losses in the cable 
the amount of heat radiiated^ With a 


AND STRESSES IN CABLES 

curve showing the variation of dielectric loss with 
temperature to start with, we can for any temperature 
subtract the dielectric losses from the total radiation 
and secure the copper losses. From the latter figure, 
the current in the cable can be readily Calculated. The 
results of such calculations for the old and the new 
cable are shown by curves in Fig. 8. 



Pig. 7—^Temperature Profile in Vacant Ducts Along 
Line No. 3801 

Taken about April 1, 1922. 

The temperature near the substation was lower at this time than at the 
time of the line failure described in the text due to several loaded cables 
having been removed from the conduit line, thus redudng the total losses 
in conduit about 15 or 20 per cent. 

A chart from the recording ammeter on this line 
is shown in Fig. 9. This chart shows a normal load of 
about 150 amperes on the line up to about 5:20 p. m. 
at which time, owing to some trouble in other portions 
of the system, the load was increased to about 226 am¬ 
peres for about an hour and three-quarters. As it 
was known that this line would not carry this load 
continuously, the load was reduced about 7:16 p. m. 
to what was considered a normal load for the line, and 
this load was carried until about 11 p. m., when a 



Fig. 8—Diblbctbic Loss Curves of Old Cable (A)|;and 
New Cable (R) on Line No. 3801 and Curves op Carrying 
Capacity as Calculated prom Clark and Shanklin Line 
FOR Average Duct Radiation 
T hese cables were 250,000-cir, mil., three-conductor with 19/64-In. 
paper around each conductor and 7/64-ln, outer belt, for a normal working 
voltage of 22 kv. Old cable had round conductors, new cable has sector¬ 
shaped conductors. 

further reduction occurred. The line burned out the 
following morning about 3 :30 a. m. 

Referring now to Pig. 8, it will be noted that the 
current of 226 amperes was materially above the 
critical current for this line. This means that the 
losses in the cable were greater than the radiation', so 
that the temperature rapidly increased. A peak load 
of 175 amperes had previously been found possible 













dielectric losses and stresses in cables 

continue very long and was tory test made on a piece < 
thf?nL .^“ .***^ however conductor cable and is from 

about the critica] ground Systems Committee 
W for tos Ime, foUowed a peak load somewhat cable was operated with 22 
gr^to TO t^t the ^perature of the Ime having been ductor, and with 12,000 v. 
matenaUy mcreased by this heavy load, the total It win be noted that the hei 
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Pig. 10— Laboratort Heat Test ok 250,000-Cir. Mix. 
Three-Conductor Cable 

With 6/32-to. Insulation around each conductor and 4/32-ln. outer belt 
P per insul^on impregnated with rosin oUcompound. Beproducedfrom 

A, Cable operated with 226 amperes at 12,000 volts. 

B. 226 amperes, 0 volts. Temperatures taken by th^ometers. 

in fa^t it is very probable that the temperature did 
not mcrease above normal except for a very small 
poison of the cable where the dielectric losses were 
higher than in the adjacent portions. This is demon¬ 
strated by Pig. 10 which shows the results of a labora¬ 


tory test made on a piece of 250,000-cir. mil, three- 
conductor cable and is from the N. E. L. A. Under¬ 
ground Systems Committee report for 1913. This 
cable was operated with 225 amperes on each con¬ 
ductor, and with 12,000 volts between conductors. 
It will be noted that the heating in the cable was far 
from uniform throughout its length and that at one 
point the temperature was about 18* deg. cent, above 
another point eight feet distant. The figure indicates 
that had the thermometer at this high point been a 
little further to the right, a still higher temperature 
would have been recorded. 

Following the experience in this case, the practise 
was adopted of shifting the load within a few hours 
after a heavy peak load had been carried so that the 
line could be opened at both ends thus stopping the 
dielectric losses. The line then cooled rapidly so that 
it was at normal temperature before being placed in 
service for the day load the following morning. This 
method of operation was followed until the cable in 


Pig. 9 Recording Ammeter Chart on Line No. 3801 
Showl^ a load In excess of the critical current In the evening. foHowed bv 
failure about 3:30 the following morning. October 28, 1919 . ^ 

losses with 175 amperes were still above the radiation 
Ime, and the temperature continued to increase so 
that when the load was still further reduced to 100 
amperes about midnight, the temperatures continued 
to mcrease until the line failed. These statements do 
not mean that the temperature of the cable through¬ 
out its entire length increased as above described, and 
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Pig. 11— Heat Run on No. 00 Three-Conductor Cable 

conductor and 6/32-ln. outer 
belt paper Insulation. Impregnated with rosin oil compound. 

the 4000 feet of hot conduit had been replaced by the 
cable with low dielectric loss, and as a result, no further 
bum-outs have occurred on this line. 

It is quite possible however, that cable failures due 
to dielectric losses may not occur until several days 
after the line has carried a load in excess of the critical 
ciOTent. This may be illustrated by Fig. 11 which 
shows the increase in temperature in a cable which 
earned current only for about 9 hours and then current 
and potential for 10 additional hours. The upper part 
of this temperature curve indicates that had the test 
been continued a few hours longer, the curve would 
have become concave upward in which case the cable 
would have failed within a short time. 

If a cable carries a maximum load that is less than 
the critical current each day on an ordinary load cycle 
with a daily load factor of about 50 per cent, then the 
cable will cool to about the same minimum tempera¬ 
ture e^h night. If the cable carried for an hour or 
two^ a peak load, that exceeds the critical current, the 
mmnnum temperature at the time of miniTmitw load 
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will be a little higher than the minimum which occurs 
in the ordinary cycle. Suppose, now, that the peak 
load exceeded the critical cuirent for a sufficient time 
so that the minimum temperature following was, say. 



Ei«. 12.Du')iiKCTinc' L«ims Data Ahsumki) fok Puhfoskh uf 

('ai.culationh 

fiaHod on a luimboi' of lubonuory tosts uiudo f<»p CotumonwcttK h ICdiKon 
Company. 

In roforrlni? to thoHo i*urv(!.H lator, tlio Um*>i wlU fur coiivoiiii'ncu b« dcNix- 
natod by tholr Iokh at. 8 f» tUsg. rout. 

15 deg. higher than nonnal. This would moan that 
the cable would start on its ordinary load cycle 16 
deg. warmer than usual, and its maximum temperature 
with its ordinary load cycle would probably exceed the 



Ekj. 13 -* Cauhvi.n’cj Cafacity of 250,000-Cir. Min. Thkkk- 
CoNijuCToit Caulks 

with dleloctrlo lotutos as shown In FIk. 12 calculated from the Clark and 
Slianklln lino for average duct radiation. 

critical temperature on the following day. Under 
such circumstances, the maximum temperature would 
increase somewhat day after day, with the ordinary- 
load cycle, and in a few days the increase would be 


-,r.i 

sufficient so that the cable would not fall below the 
critical temperature even at the time of minimum load. 
Then a burn-out would follow in a comparatively few 
houm, as illustrated above on Line 3801. Many of 
the failures of cable due to dielectric los.ses have occur¬ 
red in this manner several day.s after the unusual loatl 
or other abnormal temperature conditions which were 
the primaiy cause of the failure. 

It is not necessary that the exact cycle above de.s- 
cribed be followed in order to produce a cable failure 
from dielectric loss, and a failure may result whenever 
the temperature of the cable is raised in any manner 
to a point above the critical temperature. The trouble 
may be due primarily not to the load on the cable which 
fails, but to heavy loads being carried on other cables 
in the same conduit so as to raise t;ho ambient tmn- 



ElW. M - CuitVK .Sn«WIN<J THK EfFKOT QV DiEI.KCTttIC 
Lon.S t»N TUB ClUTICAL CuUttKNT OP 250,(K)0*( -III. MiL. ThKBE- 
(Jo.NDUCTOU CJaWLM 

Plottrd from ourvos In Pig, 1.’}. 

perature. External soxirces of heat will also produce 
the same re.sult, such as steam being turned into a 
sewer which is adjacent to the conduit line. Most 
companies operating high-voltag© transmission lines 
have had experience with cable failures due to such 
causes. One company reports that it had to move 
transmission lines out of conduits which were laid 
close to the curb wall because of a bake oven located 
tmder the sidewalk and next to the curb walk Other 
companies have reported difficulties due to the radia¬ 
tion losses from underground steam mains 15 to 20 
feet distant. 

Extending This Method to Cover All Grades of 

Cable 

By securing dielectric loss curves from cables cover¬ 
ing a wide range of losses per foot, we can make similar 
calculations for a number of sizes and thus discover 
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the maimer in which dielectric losses affect the carrying 
capacity. 

Figs. 5 and 6 give the dielectric loss results from a 
large number of cables, and with these and other similar 
data we can assume a number of dielectric loss curves 
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Eia. 16 Curves Showing Variation op Critical Tem¬ 
peratures WITH Dielectric Loss. 

woidd be convex upward, part straight lines, and 
part comjx downward. Accordingly the assumptions 
were made as shown in Pig. 12 and these assump¬ 
tions fau-Iy repr^t the average of the dielectric 1<4 


curves from cables oyer a wide range of quality as 
obtained from six different cable manufacturers. 

For each of these assumed dielectric loss lines, cal¬ 
culations for 250,000-cir. mil, three-conductor cable 
were made as shown in Fig. 13. It will be noted in 
this figure that each of the curves of cable having the 
higher dielectric losses has a maximum point, called 
the critical current, which occurs at the critical tem¬ 
perature. It is, therefore, possible to plot this critical 
current against the dielectric loss as shown in Fig. 14. 
By adding the isothermal lines and the curves corres¬ 
ponding to 80 per cent and 90 per cent of the critical 
current, the data plotted in this way become a very 
convenient form for studying the performance of any 
particular size of cable. 
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Fig. IS—CtiRVEs Showing for Several SiiEs op Cable, 
the Variation opICritical Current and Critical Tempera¬ 
ture WITH Dielectric Loss 

over the entire commercial range of dielectric losses. 
It^ is not possible to make these assumptions with 
minute - accuracy because the dielectric loss curves of 
cable furnished by different manufacturers are of 
different shape. After trying a number of ways of 
plotting the curves, it was found that when they 
were plotted on semi-log paper, part of the curves 
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SIZE OF CONDUCTOR IN THOUSANDS OF CIR.,MILS,. 

Fig. 17—Current-Carrying Capacity op Three-Conductor 
Lead-Covered Cables 

dielectric losses and calculated from the Clark and Shank- 
Upline for average duct radiation and from the dielectric loss lines shown in 

For a 2OT,000-cir. mil cable with four watts dielectric loss, the crltit-al 
curemt is foimd to be 248 amperes. By following along the four-watt Une 
to the 100 per cent scale, we find that the maximum copper tomperatwo 
would be about 83 deg. cent. To find the temperature corJespondfng to 
223 current, multiply 248 amperes by 0,90, equals 

pSX^t^hB 250,000-cir. mil line and then fSlow 

^ P®** ®®"* ‘emperature scale and get 

corresponding temperature of 62 deg. cent. * 

Similar calculations for a number of sizes of cable 
have been made, and their critical currents plotted 
against dielectric loss are shown in Fig. 16. In plotting 
these curves, it w^ noted that all sizes of cables having 
the same dielectric loss in watts per foot reach their 
cntical Client at the same temperature. It is there¬ 
fore possible to add a temperature scale as shown in 
Fig. 15. 5Vom Fig. 13 and Fig. 16 it will be noted that 
a cable without dielectric loss has no critical current, 
and also that a cable with a low dielectric loss reaches 
Its cntical current at a temperature above the maxi¬ 
mum permissible temperature for impregnated paper 
insulation. ^ 
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In Fig. K) is shown the curve of variation of the 
critical temperature with the dielectric loss. It would 
obviously be quite impossible to operate cables at their 
critical temperatures as determined by a dielectric 
loss test on a sample of cable, as such a test gives the 
average loss per foot for the entire sample and does not 
show the maximum dielectric loss at any point on the 
cable. Accordingly additional curves are included in 
Fig. 16 which show the temperatures that would be 
reached with several percentages of the critical current. 
From these curves it will be noted that a material 
reduction in the maximum twnperature of the insula¬ 
tion can be made by a moderate reduction in the current 
below the critical current. 

If the curves shown in Fig. 15 are transferred to 
logarithmic coordinate paper as shown in Fig. 17, it 
is found that the curves become straight lines and 
this permits using the calculations for all sizes of cable. 

Fig. 17 shows the rating of all sizes of cal)l<‘s and in 
a full (;ommercial range of dielectric los.ses as cahailatttd 
by this method. By comparing this rating with the 
operating records of the syst<*m under discussion, and 
using as tlie ambitmt tornperal;ure the htmperature 
obtained liy a recording thermometer in an idh? duct 
and about twenty fetM; from the manhole, we fuKl i.hat 
first, the transmission eable.s have in the luist be(*n 
frequently operated at or above their critical currents, 
and sec'ond, if the loads on the transmission cables 
are limited to about BO per cent of the critical currents 
during the cooler months of the year and to about 80 per 
cent in the summertime, transmission line failures due 
to the dielectric lo.s8es will be practically eliminated. 

Analysis of the ("abuo Failure Becouds 

Referring now to the cable failure records of the 9000- 
volt cable.s, iis shown in Fig, 1, this curve .shoWvS occa¬ 
sional peaks, and although the dielectric losses at 
9000 volts are comparatively low, we know that some 
of these failure.s followed serious overloads. Some of 
these cases of trouble have occurred on one of three 
lines to a substation when one line was out of sfjrviee 
on account of construction work in the substation, 
and .some accident placed a second line out of service, 
thus putting the whole load on one line. In Fig. 3 
showing the cable failure records of the 20,000-volt 
cables, there are several very pronounced peaks. It 
is now quite thoroughly understood that these peaks 
were due to the overloading of the cables beyond their 
critical current. The very pronounced peak in 1913 
and 1914 followed the addition of a 24-hour load to the 
load previously carried on one group of lines which was 
reduced by the installation of an additional line in 
1915. The pronounced peak in 1919 was due largely 
to the troubles on Line 3801 above mentioned. In 
1921 however, Mter the low-loss cable had been sub¬ 
stituted for the high-dielectric-loss cable in the hot 
conduit, and after a portion of the load on certain 
other lines had been transferred to the 12,000-volt, 


60-cycle system, thus bringing the load on all 20,000- 
volt cables below their critieal current, it is to be noted 
that the cable troubkss riropped to about one per 
hundred miles per year or about, the .same as for 
the 9000-volt cables. This result indical:e.s that prac¬ 
tically all of our previous cable troubles on the 20,000- 
volt lines were dielectric loss failures and that when 
the load on these cables are kept; within the limits at 
which the dielectric loss failures occur, then the remain¬ 
ing failures, that is, the failures due to dielectric stres.ses 
are quite insignificant. 

The causes for the ])calvs in the 12,00()-volt euble 
failures are more complicat;e(l. Whcsi the 12,()00-volt 
.system of ti‘anmission to substations for alternating- 
currmit distribution was first installed to replace t.he 
rnotor-generatoi's i>reviously used for changing the 
fmpiency from 25 to 60 cycles, some of the old 9000- 
volt cabl(‘s were transferre<l to 12,000-volt serviee. 
In addition, other cables were installed having the 
same insulation as the 9000-volt lines. Quite a f(*w 
of tlu*s«‘ cahlt? troul)lc‘s w(*i‘e dut‘ t.o paper insuhition 
being torn by sharp bends in manholes, and a largcT 
number perhui>s was due 1,o tiu? att(‘mi)t to carry on 
the.se lines the samt* loads as had Ix'en pr(*viously carric^tl 
on the 90t)()-volt lines, tliat is, due to t.he failure tt) make 
a proper allovvaius? for the reduction in carrying c‘a- 
pacity cau.sed by the increase in rfiehtctric losses at 
the higher voltage. 

^riie two latter i)eaks were due? in large part to the 
failures of cal)Ie forming ti(‘ lini* betw<M*n large genera¬ 
ting stations. On a(rcount of the n(;cessity f)f cleaning 
and overhauling the turho-generators in these stations, 
it is necessary to shut each generat.or down for a period 
of .several weeks during the light;-load pi»rio<i, and as a 
msult of the load on the.s(^ tie-lines is freriuently at a 
maximum during this generator cleaning period in 
the summer-time. A number of tlie.se 12,000-volt 
cable failures also occurred in a conduit near the 
Northwest Station, where for* a distaruje of about one 
block, two heavily loaded conduits were only a few 
feet apart, thus allording insufficient opportunity for 
the radiation of the heat, Thi.s trouble was stopped 
temporarily by cooling the conduit line with a stream 
of water applied intermittently. I^ater the 12,00f)-volt 
ro.sin-oil-impregnated cables were replaced with other 
eablas having low dielectric lo.s.ses. 

Particular attention has to he paid to thi.H question 
of conduit temperature, due to heavily loaded cables 
in the vicinity of stations and substations. Fig, 18 
show.s the temperature profiles of two conduit lines 
between the Fisk Street Station and the Calumet Sta¬ 
tion, in which there are several pronounced peaks 
along the route in the vicinity of substations. There 
is also a pronounced peak near the Fisk Street Station 
due to temporary storage of coal on the ground above 
the conduit line. 

Another feature of interest in Fig. 2 Is the record 
of cable failures due to external causes. These cables. 
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as above mentioned, have the same insulation thickness 
as the 9000-volt cables. On a large system it would, 
at first thought, be reasonable to suppose that the 
percentage of failures due to external causes would be 
the same for all voltages of cable. Quite a few in¬ 
stances have occurred, however, where 9000-volt cables 
had their lead sheath damaged and no failure occurred. 



Fig. 18 —^Temperature Profiles Along Two Conduit 
Routes Between the Fisk Street Station and the Calumet 
Station 


Results of Tests on Gables at the Factories 

During the past three years the cables for addition to 
this transmission system have been purchased under 
specifications practically identical with those included 
in the report of the Underground Systems Committee 
of the N. E. L. A. for the year 1920, and the cables 
have been carefully tested at the factory in order'to 
insure that they complied with the specifications in 
all respects. In addition, laboratory tests were made 
on impregnated paper from the cables to determine 
its quality. 

Fig. 19 shows the results of a series of such tests 
that is quite representative and typical. In the 
folding endurance test the number of double folds of 
different samples varied from 45 to 13,000, while the 
other tests showed a much smaller variation. 


whereas under the same circumstances failures have 
occurred in the 12,000-volt cables. Several of these 
12,000-volt failures assigned to external damage have 
occimed in cables which, upon being withdrawn for 
repairs after failure occurred, showed marks on the 
lead sheaths, indicating damage at the time of instal¬ 
lation. A number of cases of damage to the lead 
sheath of 9000-volt cables have been found when the 
cables were being withdrawn for reinstallation at an¬ 
other location, and experience appears to indicate that 
had these cables been operated at 12,000 instead of 
9000 volts, cable failures would have resulted. In one 
case, a 9000-volt cable, upon being withdrawn, was 
found to have the lead sheath burned off. for a maximum 
length of two feet and a maximum width of about 
two inches, and the bum extended entirely through 
the outer belt insulation. This cable was installed 
m single-duct vitrified tile ^conduit and the damage 
had been caused by the failure of another cable in an 
adjacent duct about one year previously. The cable 
which was withdrawn had been in service throughout 
this period in the damaged condition and without 
developing any trouble at this location, although 
the cable was only six inches above the permanent 
ground water level. 

These several experiences appear to indicate that 
the 9000-volt cables have such an excess of insulation 
for the working voltage, that the increased dielectric 
stress due to these injuries to the lead sheath is not 
s^cient to cause a cable failure, although faflures 
of 12,000-volt cable would generally occin* under the 
same conditions. 

Another contributing cause for the increased number 
of external damage failures of the 12,000-volt cables 
is that these lines have been instaUed more recently 
than the 9000-volt lines, and are therefore installed 
m ducts a.bove the 9000-volt cables. Damages due 
to dig^g in the street would, therefore, be more 
likely to affect the 12,000-volt cables. 
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Fig. 19—Typical Tests on Physical Properties on 

^PREONATED PaPER INSULATION SHOWING VARIATION IN 

Quality op Paper 

Itor each series of tests represent the average and 
-^ues of results of tests on several samples of paper from each 
T in bending tSJ inTcco“ - 

The tests made on these cables at the factory also 
showed a veiy large variation in the dielectric strength 
of the samples. In general, however, the cables passed 
the tests required by the Standards of the A. I. E. E. 
with a rather wide margin. As a result, the thickness 
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of insulation during this period has been gradually 
reduced. For low-voltage cables the reduction in 
thickness of insulation has been about 50 per cent 
and for the high-voltage cables about 25 per cent to 
35 per cent. Before making the last reduction, sample 
reels of cables with thin insulation were secured from 
several manufacturers and submitted to all the regular 
and special tests called for by the Standards of the 
A. 1. E. E. and the N. E. L. A. cable specifications. 
The thicknesses as finally adopted are practically 
the same as the recommendations by the British Engi¬ 
neering Standards Association for voltages below 6000 
and above this are practically the same as the thick¬ 
nesses being used by some of the larger Englisli com¬ 
panies. However, one of the latter companies has 
recently, on the basis of its own experience and on the 
advice of its consulting engineers, made a further 
reduction of 25 per cent in the thickness of insulation 
of cables for 20,000 volts normal o]>erating pre.ssure, the 
insulation being 300 mils between conductors and 210 
mils to ground. The usual Briti.sh practise calls for a 
maximum copper temperature of about 50 deg. cent, 
for transmission cables. Corre.spondence with English 
consulting engineers and cable manufacturers .shows 
that their high-voltage cables have about the .same 
dielectric los.%‘s as those furni.shed by the leading 
manufacturers in this country, that i.s, if measured at 
85 deg. cent, the di(dectri<i loases on their 20-kv. (iablcs 
would be of the order of one watt per foot. By referring 
to Fig. 14, it will bt? noted that for a dielectric lo.ss of 
one watt per foot and a copper temperature of 50 deg. 
there is a rather wide margin between tlie operating 
current and the critical current which might result 
in cable failures due to dielectric losses. Apparently 
therefore our Briti.sh friends are of the opinion that as 
long as they continue to operate their cables under 
conditions which eliminate burn-outs caused by di¬ 
electric lo.ss heating, then they can secure satisfactory 
operation with an insulation thickness less than two- 
thirds of what is con.sidered nece.s.sary in thi.s country. 

Rbiation Between Insulation Thickne.%s and 
D iELEcmiic Stuesses 

As a result of a thorough and persi.stent search, the 
author has reached the conclusion that there i.s in use 
in this country no scientific basis for determining the 
thickness of impregnated paper insulation on high- 
voltage cables. In the earlier day.s, when impregnated 
paper cables were first made, the manufaeturens appear 
to have adopted the thicknesses of insulation previously 
used on cables with rubber insulation. No bending 
tests were made on these earlier cables, and the cables 
were installed with the same sharp bends that had 
previously been found permissible with rubber-imsulated 
lead-covered cables. Our later knowledge indicates 
that many of th^ early failure.s must have been due 
to the tearing of the paper insulation caused by the 
bending during installation. Many of the older fore¬ 


men and splicens who were rai.sed on rubber insulated 
cables were quite firmly of the idea that it did not 
matter how shai-p a bend or kink was made in the 
cable during its installation so long as these sharp bends 
and kinks were removed before leaving the cable in its 
final position. 

As troubles from these earlier paper insulated cables 
occurred, the manufacturers and u.sers, instead of 
making a determined elfort to locate and remove the 
cause of trouble, adopted the simpler coui-se of incitjas- 
ing the tliickness of in.sulation, and until the bust few 
years it does not seem to have occurred to anyone 
that they might have more in.sulation on their cables 
than nece.ssary. 

Several manufacturers in this country are making 
impregnated paper tubing consisting of paper impreg¬ 
nated with some insulating compound and then heat- 
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treated so that the resulting material is very .similar 
in its make-up to impregnated paper insulation used 
in lead-covered cablas. One of these manufacturers 
in its circulars states that a quarter inch thicknees of 
thi.s material will stand a lOO-kv. dielectric strength 
t^t, and further, that the dielectric .strength varies 
with the square root of thethickneas. From these data, 
curve A in Fig. 20 ha.s been drawn. 

The author in criticising the manufacturer of some 
cable with 600 mils insulation between eonductora 
because the manufacturer had been satisfied with a 
dielectric strength test that was limited by cable bell 
trouble, attempted to make a dielecitric .strength test 
on a 15-fo()t sample, carrying the pres.sure to 212 kv. 
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between conductors. In this case also the pressure 
was limited by cable bell trouble and there was no 
failure of the cable within the lead sheath. Assuming 
that the dielectric strength of impregnated paper 
insulation also varies with the square root of the thick¬ 
ness, and using this particular point as our starting 
point, then we get the curve shown by B in Fig. 20. 
On the same sheet are also shown two points given by 
Weiset in the B, T. Z. for January 16, 1920, also six 
points given by Fernie in Beama tor September, 1921, 
and also one figure giving results from an Italian cable, 
the latter data being obtained from private soimces. 
On the same sheet are also shown the results of a 
large number of dielectric strength tests on various 
thicknesses of insulation made for the author on cables 
purchased in the last three years. For those thick¬ 
nesses of insulation where a large number of tests are 
available, these results show a ratio of maxinu im to 
minimum greater than 2 to 1. 

In testing the cables purchased under specifications, 
it was noted that at first the paper was not applied 
smoothly, that is, without wrinkles, and that difficulty 
was encountered by some manufacturers in applying 
the insulation so that it would pass the bending test. 
As these difficulties were brought to the attention of 
the manufaetm-ers, it was found that it was not a 
serious matter to eliminate the difficulties by having 
the paper tape of the proper thickness and width and 
applied with a suitable tension and the right amount 
of lap. As these difficulties were eliminated, the 
dielectric strength test of the cables increased, so that 
finally for such thicknesses of insulation as are common 
in thk country for 25 kv. it was found that the voltage 
required to cause failure of the cable under the dielectric 
strength test was quite beyond the testing facilities 
available in practically all of the cable factories. It 
would thus appear that by suitable care and perhaps 
some additional inspection in the factories, the Ameri¬ 
can cable manufacturers should be able to make their 
cable of more uniform quality so that it would give 
results more nearly corresponding to the available 
data on foreign cables. 

The American Engineering Standards Committee in 
gathering foreign specifications and standards for the 
use of its recently appointed Sectional Committee , on 
Insulated Wires and Cables received an interesting 
commimication from a Dutch. Standards Committee 
which includes the following statement; 

The Association of Managers of Electric Central Stations have 
made an extensive study on high-tenaon cables, the results 
of which have been published. * * * * The most interesting 
result disclosed by this study is that, contrary to most opinions 
of today, it is not the thickness of insulation which gives the 
^st guarantee for. the reUability. of the cable, but that the in¬ 
fluence of the quality of the insulation material is very much 

How long will it be before Americmi manufacturers 
adopt the Dutch plan of increasing the reliability 
of their cables, not by increasing the thickness of in¬ 
sulation but by improving the quality? 


The author recently had an interesting discussion 
with one of the technical executives of one of the larger 
manufacturing companieSr This engineer had made 
some suggestions that certain changes should be made 
in the details of the manufacture of a certain line of 
electrical apparatus so as to improve the quality of the 
product. These changes were at first violently opposed 
by the superintendent of this factory, but after a 
thorough investigation the changes were put into 
effect. Then it was discovered that, in spite of the 
increased inspection and greater care in manufacture 
which resulted in a marked improvement in the quality, 
the improved manufacturing methods had brought 
about a reduction of about 5 per cent in the cost of 
the finished product. Is it not possible that a similai' 
result might be secured in the manufacture of im¬ 
pregnated paper-insulated lead-covered cables? 

Conclusions 

1. After excluding the cable failures caused by light- 
ning, external damage to the lead sheath and joint 
troubles, the remaining transmission cable failures on 
the system have been largely dielectric loss failures; 
that is, the cables have been loaded beyond their 
critical current as determined by their dielectric losses 
and cumulative heating, which followed, caused the 
cable failures. 

2. The only cable failures that can be definitely 
ascribed to the dielectric stresses are a few that have 
been caused primarily by the tearing of the insulation 
due to sharp bends during installation. 

3. Temperature readings in conduits are just as 
import^t as ammeter readings in the stations in 
determining the safe loads for transmission lines. 

4. Some scheme of testing should be devised so that 
by means of some simple measurements it may be 
possible to determine the radiation constants of dif¬ 
ferent portions of conduit Tnes in service and establish 
current ratings of transmission cables so as to eliminate 
the bum-outs due to overloads. 

5. The thicknesses of insulation considered nec¬ 
essary in this country for transmission cables have been 
determined largely by experience with the cables in 
which the insulation was impregnated with a rosin 
oil compound and had high dielectric loss. If the 
Hules in the Standards of the A. I. E. E. are a sufficient 
criterion of the quality of the cable, thein the thicknesses 
of insulation ordinarily used, for transmission cables 
in this country can be very materially reduced, bs 
cables with the present thicknesses of insulation with 
material and workmanship of the first quality, will 
pass the tests prescribed by the Standards of the A. I. 
E. E. with a wide margin frequently exceeding 100 per 
cent. 

6. High-voltage cables having a low dielectric loss 
can be safely operated at temperatures materially 
higher than are possible with high-loss cables, due to 
the increase of the critical temperature with the reduc¬ 
tion in dielectric losses. 
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7. The permissible operating temperature of high- 
dielectric-loss cables is limited by the critical tempera¬ 
ture above which cumulative heating occurs. In low- 
loSs cables the temperature is limited, as in low-voltage 
cables, by the temperature which the paper insulation 
will withstand without deterioration. 

8. Until the proper method of calculating the limit¬ 
ing stresses of high-voltage cables and the limiting 
values for these stresses is determined, it will not be 
possible to design cables with the thickness of insulation 
properly proportioned to the working voltage. 

9. If the dielectric losses of transmission cables are 
properly taken into consideration in fixing their carry¬ 


ing capacity, then for the thicknesses of insulation 
that are commonly used in this country, the percentage 
of bum-outs of the high-voltage cables should be no 
larger than for the lower transmission voltages and 
should not exceed one or two per hundred miles per year. 

10. When the carrying capacity of a transmission 
cable with high dielectric loss is limited by the tem¬ 
perature of a short portion of the conduit in which it 
is installed, it may be found profitable to replace this 
portion of the cable with low-loss cable, and thus secure 
an increased carrying capacity for the entire line. 

Discussion 

For discussion on this paper see page 611. 


On the Minimum Stress Theory of Cable Breakdowns 

BY DONALD M. SIMONS 
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Review of the Subject.—For the rational and economical 
design of electric cables, it is important to know the relation be- 
between the dimensions of the cable and its breakdown strength. 
Many different theories have been proposed in the past, such as 
the maximum stress theory, the average stress theory, RusseWs 
theory, and Osborne’s theory, all of them conflicting. Recently a 
new theory has been proposed by Fernie that the minimum stress, 
namely that at the sheath of a cable is the limit. It is the purpose 
of this paper to disct^s Fernie's theory and data, inasmuch as it 
is so diametrically opposed to some of the earlier theories. It 
seems quite plausible that insulating materials have a specific 
breakdown stress. Fernie having discovered, as he states, that the 
minimum stresses were constant in his tests, feels forced to abandon 
this idea and attempts to explain his results in terms of a limiting 
value of stress at the sheath, namely the minimum value. ' An 
analysis of his test results, however, does not seem to justify him 
inasmuch as, although his minimum stresses were much more 
constant than the maximum stresses, they were by no means constant, 
and in fact, it could be claimed with almost equal justice that his 
test results vindicated the average stress theory. 

Since, however, Fernie's experimental minimum stresses pre¬ 


A KNOWLEDGE of the relation between the 
breakdown strength of cables and the size of 
♦conductor and insulation thickness is very import¬ 
ant, if cables are to be rationally and economically 
designed. For instance, in a series of single-conductor 
cables all of the same insulation thickness, varying 
from small conductors to large conductors, will all 
these cables break down at the same voltage, or will 
those with small conductors break down at the highest 
voltage, or the lowest voltage? This fundamental 
question has not been adequately and convincingly 
answered even for the simplest case of all, the case of 
single-conductor cables. It is probable that it will 
never be possible to determine exactly the breakdown 
strength of a particular cable, due to the inherent lack 
of uniform ity of insulating materials, but if a general 

Presented at the A. I. E. R. Annual Convention,..Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, June 26^0,1922. 


sent a certain degree of constancy, this phenomenon (which remains 
to be proved) is investigated further. It is shown that if it be 
assumed (1) that the inner layers of insulation may be overstressed 
without complete rupture of the cable due to the stable equilibrium of 
the remainder of the insulation, and (2) that insulating materials have 
a critical breakdown gradient, a direct result of these two hypotheses 
is that the minimum stress at breakdown is a constant, though it is 
not in itself the criterion. 

It may be concluded therefore, that Fernie's experimental data 
are not sufficient to justify his claim that the minimum stress is a 
constant, and that if later tests should prove the constancy of mini¬ 
mum stress, this phenomenon could be explained otherwise than by 
assuming that the minimum stress itself is the limit. 
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law could be discovered, obtained by averaging the 
results of a great many samples, it would at least be 
possible to design cables with the same factor of safety. 
Any such law would also of course have to take into 
consideration the effect of time. A great many theories 
have been proposed, some of them quite confiicting, 
but there is a surprising lack of published experimental 
data on the subject. It has been claimed that the 
maximum stress in the insulation is the limit, that the 
average stress is the limit, as well as other intermediate 
theories. There has recently been proposed a radically 
different explanation. This theory is one offered by 
Fernie, who claims that the minimum stress or the 
stress at the sheath is the linut in the breakdown 
steength of single conductor cables^ Inasmuch as 
his theory is based on a greater amount of data than 
hitherto published and in view of the considerable 
1. Femie, “Insulating Materials,’’Beamo, page 244,1920, 
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interest evinced in this country in his conclusion, a 
discussion of his data and theory finds a proper place 
in this symposium. It is the purpose of the present 
article to discuss Pemie’s data and to suggest a different 
explanation of his experimental results, and show that 
it is quite possible that the minimum Atress may be 
constant and yet not in itself be the limit in the break¬ 
down strength of cables. 

For our purpose it will be assumed that insulating 
materials have a specific breakdown strength, which 
could be determined by puncture tests between parallel 
plate electrodes, inasmuch as in this case the stresses 
would be uniform throughout the insulation. Due to 
limits of space, no further discussion will be made of 
the many qualifications which should be made of this 
statement. 

If an insulating material is contained between con¬ 
centric cylindrical electrodes, such as the case of single¬ 
conductor cables, the stress, or gradient (or voltage 
per unit thickness) is by no means constant, but is a 
maximum at the conductor surface and a miniiYmm at 
the sheath, and these two may be calculated by the 
following formulas: 




Gmin — 


rlogeR/r 


R log* R/r 


where E is the voltage between the conductor and the 
sheath, R is the radius over the insulation, and > is the 
radius of the conductor. 

One of the first theories of the breakdown strength 
of cables was that since every insulating material has 
a critical breakdown strength, which we may call 
Go, as determined by the breakdown of layers of insula¬ 
tion between parallel plate electrodes, a single-con¬ 
ductor cable will break down as soon as this critical 
stress is exceeded in the insulation, which means that 
breakdown should occur when the maximum stress at 
the surface of the conductor is equal to the critical 
stress Go. According to this maximum stress theory, 
if a series of cables of different dimensions and the 
same insulating material should be broken down, the 
calculated maximum stresses of all the cables at the 
breakdown voltage should be a constant and equal 
to the critical stress Go. This would mean that for 
cables of a given insulation thickness, the larger the 
conductor, the higher would be the breakdown voltage. 

The maximum stress theory of the breakdown 
strength of cable ignores one fundamental and well- 
known characteristic of the stresses in single-conductor 
cables, wHch may be briefly stated as follows. For 
cables of or^iside dia^ impressed 

^olUtgef the vultic p/ the rna^murn stress ed the 

Surface of the conductor vhU exist when RJr equals e 
die base of.. die rudural system of logarithms, or 2 72 

This charac^tic may have an important bearing on 


i the theory of the breakdown strength of cables. If a 
cable is of such proportions that R/r is greater than 2.72 
and a high voltage is applied such that the inner layers 
of insulation tend to break down, this would result in 
virtually increasing the size of conductor, which would 
diminish the maximum stress in the insulation. The 
stresses in the remainder of the insulation would all 
be increased, but the maximum stress would be less 
than the maximum existing before the inner layers 
punctured, ane would therefore be less than the critical 
value. On the other hand, if R/r is equal to or less than 
2.72, any puncturing of the inner layers of insulation will 
tend to increase the maximum stress. Cables may there¬ 
fore be divided into two classes, which we shall call Class 1 
in which f2/r is greater than 2.72, and Class 2 in which 
R/r is equal to or less than 2.72. RusselP and Osborne* 
have developed different theories on the breakdown 
strength of cables, which take this feature into con¬ 
sideration, and which are well worth further study. 
Osborne takes issue with Russell's theory, but neither 
one publishes very much experimental data to prove 
his point. According to neither of these theories would 
the maximum stress or the minimum stress be constant 
at breakdown as calculated from the cable dimensions 
and the breakdown voltage. 

Fernib's Theory 

Femie, as stated before, has advanced a new 
theory. He performed a series of breakdown tests on 
cables of different sizes of conductor and insulation 
thicknesses, and has published his results, these results 
being probably the most complete experimental data on 
this subject on record. He states that it seems a very 
plausible theory that an insulating material should have 
a critical breakdown strength, and that therefore the 
cable should break down as soon as this value is exceeded 
in the cable insulation. If the maximum stress theory 
is true, the calulated maximum stresses at breakdown 
for the cables of a given insulating material should be 
constant. His results show that the maximum stresses 
are f^ from constant, varying in fact by over 200 per 
cent in, one series, but he makes the remarkable state¬ 
ment that his minimum stresses were very closely 
constant. Based on his experimental data, he Tpro- 
poses that the minimum stress is itself the limit, and 
advances an interesting explanation of why this should 
be so, which explanation does not take the specific 
breakdown gradient into consideration. 

Fernib’s Data 

The comment has been niade that Fernie's da t a are 
quite extensive, and it may be added that they are 
considerably more consistent than most of the data 
which have been published on this subject. It is 
by no mean s, however, intended to imply that they are 

2.. “Dieleotric Strength of Insulating Materials and the Grad- 
ingof Cables,” A. Russell,/owmal I.B. E., Vol. 40, page 6, 1907. 

3. “Potential Stresses in Dielectrics,” H. S. Osborne Teans^ 
ATioN, A. I. E. E., 1910, page 1553. 
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sufficiently consistent to form in itself the basisofanew 
theory or to disprove some of the older theories. It 
is desired to discuss this phase of the matter briefly, 
and Femie’s experimental data are therefore shown in 
the following two tables. Table I refers to the data of 
his Table II, and Table II corresponds to the data of 
his Table III. R is the radius of the insulation, r is 
the conductor radius, and «is the insulation thiclmess. 

TABLE I. 


R 

r 

t 

R/r 

logio 

Rlr 

Pernie’s 
Break¬ 
down 
Voltage 
in kv. 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Stress 

Gmax 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Stress 

Gmin 

Aver- 
age . 
Stress 
Gav 

mm. 

11.32 

mm. 

2.43 

mm. 

8.89 

4.65 

.6672 

160.0 

icv/cm. 
428 ' 

kv/cm. 

92.0 

kv/cm. 

180 

17.97 

5.27 

12.70 

3.41 

..5327 

217.0 

335 

98.3 

171 

12..59 

3.69 

8.89 

3.40 

.5318 

130.0 

288 

84.3 

146 

14.16 

5.27 

8.89 

2.69 

.4292 

134.0 

257 

95. Q 

151 

16.26 

7.37 

8.89 

2,21 

.3437 

140.0 

240 

108.7 

158 

11.82 

5.27 

6.35 

2.21 

.3434 

91.5 

219 

99.5 

144 

17.06 

8.17 

8.89 

2.09 

.3198 

114.0 

189 

90.6 

128 


Averages 280 95.6 154 

Deviations +53% +13.7 +17 


-32% -11.7 -17 

Average Deviation. 28.1 5;9 .8.7 

TABLE II. 


7 

9 

11 

13 

16 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 

3.50 

.3.00 

2.75 

2.60 

2.67 

.5441 

.4771 

.4393 

.4150 

,4257 

54.25 

69.0 

65.3 

83.9 

94.2 

216 

209 

161 

175 

160 

61.8 

69.7 

58.6 

67.5 

60.1 

109 

115 

93 

105 

94 





Averages 

184 

63.5 

103 





Deviations 

+17 

+9.8 

+11,6 







-13 

-7.7 

-9.7 


Average Deviation 12.3 6.4 7.6 

Certain types of experiment lead to quite definite 
results which can be repeated at will. Tests on the 
breakdown strength of insulating materials are of a 
very different land, and very great discrepancies usually 
occur between tests on supposedly similar samples, 
dr even on different samples of the same piece of insu¬ 
lation. It is therefore necessary in breakdown tests 
to perform an enormous number of tests in order to 
average out the irregularities. Femie’s experimental 
data are based on the average of a great many tests, 
but even this does not mean that the number was suffi¬ 
cient to establish a law. Probably the main cause of 
the difficulty in breakdown tests is the inherent lack 
of uniformity of insulating materials. Due to the 
essential difficulty of the problem, any set of experi¬ 
mental data must be examined very critically and 
consideration must be given not only to whether 
or not the data would tend to disprove one theory and 
prove another, but also to see if there are not other 
theories , which ihight also apply with about the same 
amount of deviation from the observed results. It will be 
seen in Tables I and II that though Femie's calculated 
minimum stresses present a certain constancy, they are 
by no means rigidly constant. Femie makes no men¬ 
tion of either RuSselTs or Osborne’s theories, nor of 
the average stress theory, and apparently had in mind 
only the maximum stress theory. The departures 
from constancy of his calculated maximum stresses 


are so much greater than those of his minimum stresses 
that he apparently felt justified in calling the latter 
constant, jf those were the only alternatives, his 
results would probably be sufficient to establish his 
claim. In fact, it may be stated that his results give 
fairly strong evidence to disprove the maximum stress 
theory. The question, however, still remains as to 
whether or not his results are definite enough to es¬ 
tablish a constant minimum stress theory as opposed 
to some of the other theories. In Tables I and II, 
are shown the calculated maximum, minimum (with 
some minor errors in his calculations corrected), and 
average stresses at the moment of breakdown, and also 
the maximum plus and minus, and. average deviations 
from the average. It can be seen immediately that the 
deviations from constancy of his minimum stresses are 
only slightly less than those of the average stresses, and 
that in Table II, even the maximum stresses are not much 
less constant than the minimum stresses., It is believed 
therefore that Fernie’s claim for constancy of mini¬ 
mum stress at breakdown is not justified by his own 
data, and, to epitomize, it could be claimed with almost 
equal justice that Femie’s data prove the constant 
average stress theory and also Osborne's theory. If 
considerable emphasis is placed upon the points ob¬ 
tained from the cables with small sizes of conductor 
^ven in Table I, Femie’s data give fairly strong evi¬ 
dence against the maximum stress theory, and would 
indicate that Russell's theory is not adequate, though 
the evidence is less pronounced in the latter case. 

Even though Femie's test results do not seem to be 
consistent enough to definitely claim that the mini¬ 
mum stress is constant and that the other theories 
are wrong, still it must be admitted that the deviations 
of minimum stress are somewhat smaller than the other 
deviations, and it is therefore worth while to consider 
his results further and see what conclusions could be 
drawn if a series, of tests should definitely prove the 
minimum stress to be constant. The. cables which 
would show the greatest difference in breakdown 
strength according to the different theories are those for 
the larger and smaller values of the ratio R /r, Femie's 
entire range for this ratio is only from about 2.1 to 4.7. 
It seems unfortunate, therefore, that he did not use 
greater extremes in the dimensions of his cables in 
his tests, in spite of certain difficulties, since cables 
with large values of the ratio would so clearly differen¬ 
tiate between certain of the theories, and cables with 
small values of the ratio are more in accord with every^ 
day practise. 

OVERSTEBSSEP INSULATION 

The maximum stress theory assumes that the cable 
will puncture as soon as the critical stress is exceeded 
in any part of the insulation. Russell's theory assumes 
that no part of the insulation can sustain more than 
the critical stress, and that as soon as this value is 
exceeded, the insulation will break down and become 
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equivalent to a conductor; whether or not the entire equal to the critical value, any tendency to puncture 
cable will breakdown depends on the dimensions of the layer of insulation immediately adjacent to the outer 
the cable. The other theories of the breakdown layer of overstressed insulation would result in diminish- 
strength of cables assume the possibility in some form ing the stress in the. succeeding layers to a value below 
or other of overstressed insulation. The constant the critical value. In other words, the equilibrium is 
average stress theory does so implicitly. Osborne’s stable, and there is no tendency for complete breakdown 
theory is based upon, the conception that the critical of the cable according to this theory until the voltage 
stress may be surpassed in the insulation, but that this is raised to such a point that all the insulation is sub¬ 
will lead to breakdown in certain weak points resulting jected to the constant stress equal to the critical value, 
in minute needle-like punctures extending outward According to this theory, then, if a series of cables is 
from the conductor, whicji thereby relieves the stress broken down, the average stress in the insulation as 
in the remainder of this region of the insulation calculated from the cable dimensions would be a con- 
throughout which the stress will be constant and equal stant equal to the critical breakdown strength of the 
to the critical value. insulation. This discussion, therefore, is merely an 

The possibility of the existence of overstressed insu- interpretation of the average stress theory, and it 
lation is not a new thought. For instance we might might be repeated that Femie’s data could with almost 
quote Whitehead^ as follows: equal justice be clainied to prove either the constant 


There is no diffleulty in the idea of a strain of dielectric mate¬ 
rial beyond the electrical elastic limit with no resulting structural 
breakdown and resulting conductivity. In a single-conductor 
cable, we may think of a string of molecules stretched radially 
along a line of electric force. When the interior portion of the 
insulation is overstressed, but the insulation as a whole unbroken, 
we may think of the component charges of a molecule in the 
stressed region as drawn apart, and a tendency on the part of 
opposite charges of two adjacent molecules to combine. If 
could take place along the whole line of force 
tiiei?6 would be combination throughout and resulting diseh^ge. 
The phenomenon would then be similar to conduction in a wet al. 
In the case as supposed, however, the outer portions of the insu¬ 
lation are not overstressed, consequently proceeding outward 
from the conductor along the line of force there comes a r^;ion 
where there is a molecule which is not overstressed, which 
therefore successfully resists the tendency of one of its charges 
to pass to the adjacent overstressed molecule. This restraining 
i^uence is therefore propagated backward toward the cen^ 
and serves to keep the overstressed portion from breaking 
down entirely. In this way the region of safe stress may be 
said to aid that in which this stress is exceeded. 

According to TOitehead’s conception a certain 
critical value of stress is required to draw apart the 
component charges of a molcule. It seems reasonable 
to assume therefore, that this critical value of stress 
wdll be all that would be required in the inner layers 
in order to hold the charges in this physical condition. 
This would mean that the stress in the overatressed 
region of the insulation would be a constant and equal 
to the critical stress, and that the overstressed region 
of insulation would not maintain its proportional 
share of the voltage, but would consume only a sufficient 
amount of the total voltage to hold the entire oyer- 
stressed region at the critical value of stress. This 
would lead to a theory of the breakdown strength of 
cables mathematically equivalent to Osborne’s theory 
though physically different. It is interesting to note 
that tl^ere is no critical point, or critical radius such as 
occurs in Russell’s theoiy. That is, if a cei^ih amount 
of the inner layers of insulation which would tend 
to be over stressed are held at constat value of stress 

4. Whitehead, J. B.,. Discussion, Transactions A. I, E E 
1910, page 1682. , • 


minimum stress theory or the constant average stress 
theory. This conception of the conditions in the insu¬ 
lation does not however lead to a constant minimum 
stress at breakdown, which must therefore be sought 
on other hjqiotheses. 

Proposed Explanation op the Minimum Stress 
Theory 

A given set of experimental data may often be ex¬ 
plained by entirely different physical theories. It is 
hard to believe that the critical breakdown strength 
of a cable as determined by parallel plates is not in 
some way the limiting feature, and Femie’s explanation 
does not seem to be very convincing. It is desired to 
show here, that, if it is a fact that the rninimuTT ) stress 
at breakdown is a constant, this may be explained 
rationally in terms of the critical breakdown strength 
of the insulation combined with the conception of 
overstressed insulation, as well as by Femie’s theory, 
based on the **skin resistance” hypothesis, though the 
latter may of course have to be considered also. 

To do this, it it will be assumed first that overstressed 
halation may exist if the remainder of the insulation 
is in stable equilibrium, and secondly, that the over¬ 
stressed insulation can support its proportional share 
of the voltage; in other words, that the distribution of 
potential throughout the cable will not be affected by 
the fact that certain inner layers are stressed above 
the critical value. The case of a cable of Class 1 
(R/r greater than 2.72) will be considered. Let us 
imagine that the voltage on the cable is raised until 
the critical gradient is reached across the layer of 
insulation next to the condiictor surface. If this layer 
should break down, the result would be a virtual in- 
crease in the ske of conductor diameter, whieh would 
naean that the stress pn the next layer of insulation, 
though mcreased above its previous value, would stiU 
be le^ than the critical value. The equilibrium of the 
cable as a whole may therefore be cohsidered stable, 
^d according to t^ theory, it is assumed that the 
breakdp\m does %o< take place in the inher layer due 
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to the stable equilibrium of the whole cable. This is 
the distinction between this theory and RusselFs 
theory. Russell assumes that actual breakdown and 
carbonization of overstressed layers take place. Here 
it is assumed that no action takes place but that the 
layers are overstressed due to the equilibrium of the 
whole system. Let us assume that the voltage is 
raised still higher. The inner layers of insulation will 
be stressed above the critical value, the maximum of 
course being at the conductor surface, and the critical 
stress will exist at a certain distance, x, from the center 
of the conductor. Having assumed the possibility of 
overstressed insulation, our attention must be directed 
upon the equilibrium of the remainder of the insulation, 
.in other words between the region of radius x, where the 
critical stress Go exists, and the lead sheath. If R/x 
is greater than 2.72, any tendency for the critical gra¬ 
dient to puncture the layer at x would result in a stress 
upon the next layer which would be less than the crit¬ 
ical gradient, and, as before, the equilibrium will be 
stable. Oh the other hand, if R/x ia equal to or greater 
than 2.72, puncturing of the layer at which the critical 
gradient Go exists, would result in a stress upon the 
next layer higher than the critical value and we may 
consider the equilibrium as unstable. There is there¬ 
fore apparently a critical point in the insulation, whose 
radius we shall call r' such that r'is equal to J2/2.72. 
According to this theory, therefore, for cables of Class 1, 
as the voltage is raised continuously, the critical stress 
will first appear at the conductor surface and will 
then travel outward toward the sheath, all layers within 
this region being overstressed, the equilibrium of the 
cable as a whole being stable until the critical gradient 
reaches the raduis r', at which point it is assumed that 
breakdown will take place. 

For cables of Class 2, in which R/r is equal to or less 
than 2.72, r' has no significance, and the cable would 
be in unstable equilibrium as soon as the critical 
gradient reaches the conductor surface. It would be 
expected, therefore, that breakdown! would take place 
as soon as the critical gradient reaches the conductor 
surface, or in other words, the maximum stress theory 
would be applied to cables of Class 2, exactly as Rus¬ 
sell did for cables of this class. 

The results of this theory may now be examined 
mathemati^lly. Let E' be the voltage between r' 
and R at the moment of breakdown. By formula 
(1) we may immediately express E' as follows: 

E' ^ Go r' logc R/r' (3) 

and remembering that the natural logarithm of 2.72 
is equal to unity and that r' equals R/2.72, we may 
state 

E'==OM8GoR (4) 

We may now solve for E, namely the actual breakdown 
voltage of the cable, inasmuch as the ratio of £7 to 
E' will be in inverse proportion to the relative capacities 
of the two sections. Therefore 


® X®' = 0.868GoJJlogje/r (5) 

log.R/r' 

The above equation gives the expression for the break¬ 
down! voltage of a cable in terms of critical stress and 
the dimensions of the cable according to the present 
suggested explanation. 

The maximum stress at the moment of breakdown! 
may now be obtained by substituting this value of £7 
in equation (1) and we find that at the moment of break¬ 
down 

Gmax " 0.368 Go X R/r (6) 

The minimum stress at the moment of breakdown! 
may also be obtained by substituting the value of E 
in equation (2) and we find that 

Gmin = 0 . S6S Go, a constant (7) 

It will therefore be seen that a direct result of this 
theory is that for cables in which R/r is greater than 
2.72, the minimum stress at breakdown will be a 
constant, as calculated from the actual cable dimensions 
and the breakdown voltage, and that this theory, based 
on the rational conception of a critical stress, wnll 
adequately explain Femie’s claim that the mmir mim 
stress is constant at breakdown!. 

It is desired to point out that for the case of cables 
of Class 1 there is a distinct difference between this 
suggested theory and Femie's theory, in spite of the 
fact that according to both, the minimum stress wnll 
be constant. According to this theory, the cable 
punctures when the critical stress reaches the region 
whose radius is r', and a direct incidental result of this 
is that the minimum stress is constant. The critical 
stress Go at r' is in itself the limit, and not the mini¬ 
mum stress at the sheath. While these two theories 
are the same for cables of uniform dielectrics, they 
would lead to entirely different results in cables where 
different layers of insulation have different permit¬ 
tivities, such as in the case of graded cables. Only 
experimentation can determine which of these theories, 
if either, is correct. One test performed by Fernie 
throws some light on this point, inasmuch as he broke 
down two samples of cable, one iiniform and one 
graded, and the results would tend to confirm his 
theory rather than the present one, and this test must 
therefore be taken into consideration. On the other 
hand, there is no indication that he broke down more 
than one sample of each f^e, which in itself would 
greatly discount the results of this one test. 

While the theoiy outlined above explains the con¬ 
stancy of minimum stress for cables of Class 1 in terms 
of the critical gradient, it appears to be a rather dif¬ 
ficult conception in one point at least, namely in the 
stability of the equilibrium of cables of Class ! for values 
of the voltage intermediate between that given by 
equation (5) and the breakdown! voltage according to 
Russell's theory. The present conception assumes the 
possibility of overstressed insulation and in determining 
the stability of the system places attention upon the 
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understressed outer portions of the insulation, ignoring 
the inner, overstressed section. If investigation should 
be made as to what would happen to the cable as a 
whole, if the overstressed layers should give way, which 
seems a perfectly reasonable method of approach, it 
will be found that if the impressed voltage is higher 
than the breakdown voltage according to RusselFs 
theory, and the overstressed layers should puncture, 
the stress at r' will be greater than the critical value, 
and the whole system would be in unstable equilibrium. 
If the applied voltage is less than Russell’s breakdown 
voltage, the equilibrium will still be stable, and in 
fact, this method of approach would lead directly to 
Russell’s theory, and would not lead to a constant 
minimum stress at breakdown as calculated from the 
cable dimensions. This would mean that there would 
be no distinction between Class 1 and Class 2 cables 
for a voltage higher than Russell’s breakdown voltage, 
which leads to a difficulty, inasmuch as Femie’s data 
for the small sizes of conductor as shown in Table I 
give fairly strong evidence that the breakdown of these 
cables is higher than would be obtained according to 
Russell’s theory. To explain this, it might be assumed 
that overstressed insulation (bearing its full share of 
the voltage) is possible and that breakdown will not 
take place until the critical stress reaches the sheath. 
This conception would lead to a constant minimum 
stress at breakdown for all classes of cable, the minimum 
stress being equal to the critical value. The difficulty 
is that conditions in Class 2 cables seem so essentially 
unstable as soon as the critical stress exists in the 
insulation that it is a little difficult to conceive of 
breakdown not taking place until the critical stress 
reaches the sheath. Also, this theory, as stated above, 
would mean that the minimum stress is equal to the 
critical stress, and Femie’s values of minimum stress 
seem too low for the critical stress of impregnated 
paper insulation. It does not s§em necessary to adopt 
either of these theories, Feraie’s theory, or possibly 
an entirely different theory, until definite experimental 
proof is obtained that the minimum stress at break¬ 
down is constant. 

Effect op Time 

Up to the present, no mention has been made of the 
effect of time on breakdown voltage. This is a matter 
of the greatest importance, and it is believed that what¬ 
ever law may be determined for the instantaneous 
breakdown strength of cables, the law would be quite 
different for cables in which the voltage is raised very 
slowly, for cables under long time test, or for cables in 


service. For instance, the present theory which 
involves the conception of overstressed insulation could 
not possibly hold in a cable of high dielectric loss under 
long time test, inasmuch as the heating of the over¬ 
stressed layers would greatly change conditions, and 
would undoubtedly lead to breakdown in some cases 
from other causes. Quite aside, however, from the 
matter of the general heating of the cables due to 
dielectric losses, it is conceivable, and indeed probable, 
that there is a gradual deterioration of insulation which 
is overstressed, so that the limitation of working volt¬ 
age of a single-conductor cable may well be the stress 
at or near the conductor surface, whereas the limitation 
of the voltage which may be sustained for short-time 
tests may be dependent upon some other function, such 
as the average stress, or even the minimum stress as 
suggested by Femie. 

Conclusions 

It may be concluded that Fernie’s data are not 
sufficient in themselves to justify his claim that the 
minimum stress is a constant at breakdown. The 
deviations of the minimum stresses from constancy are 
practically no greater than the deviations of average 
stress. There is, however, an indication that for the 
conditions of the tests and primarily their duration, 
the maximum stress theory is incorrect, though the 
data are inadequate to form the basis of a definite con¬ 
clusion. 

It may also be concluded that if a set of experiments 
should definitely indicate the constancy of minimum 
stress, even this would not mean that the minimum 
stress, or the stress at the sheath, is in itself the limit. 
The constancy of minimum stress may be explained 
in terms of the critical breakdown gradient of the 
insulation, together with the conception of over¬ 
stressed insulation, and undoubtedly there are other 
methods of explanation. 

The great present need in this problem seems to be 
experimental data. No attempt is made herein to go 
beyond experimental data which have already been 
published. The theory outlined herein is intended 
merely to show that Fernie’s claim that the minimum 
stress is a constant is susceptible of another explana¬ 
tion, and no claim is of course made that the present 
theory is correct, because an essential of the theory is 
the constancy of the minimum stress for cables of 
Class 1, and this is not proved by the data published. 

Discussion 

For discussion on this paper see page 611. 
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The effect of composite structure upon the electric properties of dielectrics has been observed and theorized upon by 
various people, as mentioned in the Introduction. The present paper attempts to show a quantitative expression of power- 
factor and dielectric loss in terms of the resistivities and specific capacities of the elements of the insulation. It also 
shows the electrical function of the paper in impregnated paper insulation, and cites experiments which indicate that 
the electric failure of such insulation is due to ionic motion in the oil; the obvious deduction being that the voltage rating 
of cables should depend upon the degree to which ionic motion in the oil can be restrained. 


C ABLE dielectrics are composed of mixtures of 
various substances in which organic substances 
play the most important role. 

Impregnated paper insulation consists principally 
of fibers of cellulose, surrounded by and filled with 
mineral oil. Rubber insulation consists of vulcanized 
rubber, hydrocarbons and various mineral substances. 
Varnished cambric insulation consists of cellulose 
fibers, air, oxidized oils and hydrocarbons. All of 
these components differ from one another in resistivity, 
specific capacity, and thermal characteristics and their 
juxtaposition leads to effects which influence the volt¬ 
age at which they lose their insulating qualities. 

Dielectric Loss 

It is noted in the Committee’s introduction that 
various physicists have explained residual charge and 



Fig. 1 Pig. 2 


associated effects on the basis of heterogeneity of the 
dielectric and that Fleming and Dyke suggested that a 
heterogeneous dielectric might be represented by a pair 
of condensers in parallel, each condenser having a 
resistance in series with it as shown in Fig. 1. Wagner 
gave a quantitative exposition of the effect of hetero¬ 
geneity upon residual charge and hinted that a similar 
method might be applied to the study of dielectric 
losses. 

Addenbrooke showed that Fleming’s combination 
of para-llel condensers leads to unsatisfactory conclu¬ 
sions. Following the logical development of Fleming’s 
and Wagner's conceptions, the authors have tried the 
combination of condensers and resistances shown in 
Fig. 2, \ . 

If a leaky condenser, represented diagrammatically 
by Cl and Ri in Fig. 2 be placed in series with a resist¬ 
ance Rz and an alternating potential impressed across 


the combination, the reactive as well as the active 
component of the current will, of course, be carried 
through the resistance R^ and will cause a loss of energy 
therein. If the resistance R^ be shunted by a condenser 
of capacity Cs some of the current will be carried by 
that capacity (without energy loss) thereby reducing 
the energy loss in the resistance Rg. If the capacity 
C 2 be increased, a condition will be attained where the 
entire reactive component will be carried by the two 
condensers in series, and the active component by the 
resistances in series, no current then circulating across 
the connection. When the capacities and resistances 
are so proportioned, the energy loss in the combination 
will be a minimum for a given total resistance. 

Some years ago, the authors noted a correspondence 
between residual charges and dielectric loss, those insu¬ 
lations having high residual charge invariably showing 
high dielectric loss. This afforded a confirmation of 
Wagner’s suggestion and a theoretical analysis was 
made of the energy losses in a circuit consisting, of two 
leaky condensers in series, for which see Appendix I. 

The net result of this analysis was the following 
equation for the power factor of impregnated paper 
insulation. (See Appendix II) 
cos d = 

Pi , P2 

_ “h 1 02 + 1 

J __I-I 2 pi p, [1 + V ai da] 

>1 Oi + l 02 + 1 (O.+ 1){0,+ 1) 


Where 


Pi = resistivity of impregnating compound 
ohm - cm. 


P2 = 
= 

K, = 
/ = 

Oi = 


resistivity of cellulose fibres, ohm - cm. 
specific capacity of impregnating com¬ 
pound 

specific capacity of cellulose fibers 
frequency of alternating e. m. f. 

/ Pi ^1/ 

\ i8 X10“ / 




/ P2 Kif ^ 


Presented at the A, I. E. E. Annual Convention^ Niagara The Specific capacity of petrolatum, the type of 
FaUs, Ontario, June se-so, ms. mineral oil generally used for this purpose, is about 

’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 563 ■ . 
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two and that of cellulose fibers about four, values which experiments confirm the theory fairly well over a range 
do not vary greatly with the grade or temperature, of power factors from 2 per cent to 80 per cent. 
The resistivities of both substances vary enormously This theory is not offered as a complete explanation 
with the temperature, and in the case of petrolatum, to of dielectric loss, but merely as an approximate working 
a considerable extent with the chemical composition, theory to guide designers. The phenomenon is un¬ 
it is therefore of interest to see how the power factor doubtedly far too complicated to be covered by any 
varies with the resistivity of the petrolatmn at a given simple formula and a great deal of research work will 
temperature, say 85 deg. cent, assuming the other be required before a complete explanation can be 
quantities to remain constant. offered. 



Fig. 3 

Ezperiznentid data, represented by snutll circles, compared -with 
theoretical curve. 

Unfortunately a practical difficulty stood in the way 
-—the deteimination of the resistivity of cellulose. 
The resistivity desired is not that of paper, nor even 
of paper fibers, but of the walls of the fibers. The 
fibers are about 7 mm. long and 0.02 mm. in diameter 
and they have a variable wall thickness of the order 
of 0.005 mm. It seemed almost impossible to make 
resistivity measurements upon such small specimens. 
Another difficulty was that the resistivity derived from 
measurement depends upon the time of electrification. 
As the research was primarily industrial, rather than 
purely scientific, it was decided to assume the equation 
to be correct, deduce the resistivity of the cellulose 
therefrom by tests based upon known values of specific 
capacity and oih resistivity. This was done for a 
one-minute electrification and at a temperature of 
86 deg. cent. The resistivity of the ceUulose at that 
temperature was found to be 0.07 x lO^^ ohm-cm., 
a value consistent with tests by A. Campbell on other 
forms of cellulose. 

Assuming this value, the power factor of the insula¬ 
tion was c^culated for other oil resistivities. A graph 
of this relation is shown in Fig. 3. 

Experiments were made both upon flat samples and 
upon cables and the results are shown by the circle- 
enclosed dots in Fig. 3. It wffl be observed that the 


According to the above theory, the power factor 
should be inversely as the frequency when pi and. pg 
are so great as to make the leakage current negligible, 
it should be independent of the frequency when pi 
and p 2 are so small as to virtually short circuit the 
capacities. For intermediate values, the power factor 
should decrease with increasing frequency according 
to the equation. The authors have riot yet had an 
opportunity to make experimental checks [of the 
effect of frequency. 



The sanae general reasoning might be applied, 
although with greater difficulties, to the evaluation Of 
dielectric loss in rubber compounds and varnished 
cambric insulation. It must be remembered, however, 
in applying the theory, it is assumed that no moisture 
is present, as a very small proportion will have a greater 
effect than even a fairly large reduction in the resistiv¬ 
ity of one of the essential constituents. It is greatly 
to the credit of those concerned with manufacture that 
it is possible to obtain cables in which the moisture 
content is entirely negligible. 

As dielectric Iom in a well dried, well impregnated 
paper cable depends principally upon the conductivity 
of the oil, the loss must occur principally in the oil. 
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The work of Pungs, cited in the introduction to this 
symposium tends to show that conduction in oil is 
due to ionic travel rather than to mere ionic displace¬ 
ment. According to this theory, which is confirmed 
by tests cited below, a high-loss cable, i. e. one in which 
the *'a-c. conductivity" is high, is liable to have the 
ions in its oil set into unduly rapid motion, a condition 
favorable to electric failure. 

Evidences op Free Ions 

The test of any theory lies in its ability to explain 
phenomena. The test is especially satisfactory if a 
simple theory is found to explain a complicated series 
of phenomena. Regarded in this light, the theory 
that petrolatum normally contains free ions of both 
polarities is very satisfactory. The theory was effec¬ 
tively used by L. MalcUs to explain the phenomena 
which occur when a petrolatum condenser is charged 
and discharged, using an electrometer to measure the 
charges. He showed that the behavior of such a con¬ 
denser depends upon the viscosity of the petrolatum 
which, in turn, depends upon its temperature, and he 
explained this on the basis that the mobility of the 
ions is an inverse function of the viscosity. 

Tests of capacity were made both by the d-c. and 
the a-c. methods, readings being taken over a range of 
temperature from 0 deg. to 100 deg. cent, and on a 
great number of specimens. The d-c. tests were made 
with a ballistic galvanometer, the petrolatum being 
in a cell, details of which are given in Appendix III. 
An example of the results is shown in Fig. 4 which gives 
the characteristics of a rather poor grade of petrolatum 
chosen for purposes of illustration because of the 
exaggerated degree to which it shows the phenomena 
under consideration. 

Consider first the curve of apparent specific ca¬ 
pacity, as measured by direct current. 

When the condenser is charged, the negative ions are 
drawn toward the positive electrode and the positive 
ions, toward the negative electrode. When the con¬ 
denser is discharged the ions diffuse from the electrodes, 
and redistribute themselves at random throughout 
the petrolatum at a rate depending on its fluidity. The 
current resulting from this ionic diffusion may or may 
not add itself to the true discharge current for the 
following reason: An appreciable interval of time 
elapses, in testing, between the end of the charge and 
the beginning of the discharge through the galvano¬ 
meter circuit and the diffusion of the ions may occur in 
this interval. In this case the diffusion current would 
not be observable and the apparent capacity would 
equal the true capacity. This was found to occur at 
about 75 deg. cent.* > 

With lower temperatures, the petrolatum being more 
viscous, the diffusion of ions is slower, until at a certain 
teipperature it should last through the interval between 
the end of the charge and the beginning of the discharge. 
At lower temperatures, it should last longer, but should 
be weaker. Hence, at a certain temperature, the 


diffusion of ions should occur at such a speed as to 
make the apparent capacity a maximum. This 
temperature was found to be in the vicinity of the 
melting point, 50 deg. cent. In the case recorded in 
Fig. 4, the apparent capacity as measured with direct 
current, is about seven times the capacity as measured 
with alternating current. At yet lower temperatures 
the ionic diffusion is so slow, due to the viscosity of 
the petrolatum, that it should have little effect upon 
the apparent capacity. This condition was found at 
temperatures below 20 deg. cent. 

If the petrolatum is sufficiently viscous the ionic 
diffusion which follows a discharge may continue long 
after the completion of the capacity test, and, if the 
condenser plates are kept insulated from one another, 
this redistribution of ions will result in residual charges 
on the plates. The residual charge one minute after 
the initial discharge was measured and the value at 80 
deg. cent, arbitrarily taken as unity in order to show 
the relative values at different temperatures. These 
values are plotted in Fig. 4, and show that the residual 
charge reaches a maximum at a temperature slightly 
below the melting point. This would be expected 
from the theory of ionic diffusion because the residual 
charge should be most evident when the petrolatum is 
soft enough to permit diffusion but not so fluid as to 
allow this diffusion to be complete before the minute 
interval has elapsed. 

Thus far we have considered only ions of molecular 
dimensions. Electrons will behave differently by 
virtue of their ability to travel through conductors. 
Electrons will be attracted to the positive electrode, 
but unlike the ions of molecular dimensions will not 
remain in the petrolatum. They will be drawn into 
the electrode and charing circuit and a corresponding 
number will appear on the negative electrode. 

If the charging potential be removed, the electrons 
will diffuse through the petrolatum. If the electrodes 
be connected through a galvanometer, the moving 
electrons will set the electrons in the circuit moving in 
opposite direction to the discharge current, thereby 
reducing the apparent capacity and on later discharge, 
making the residual charge appear to be negative. 
These effects predominate only at such temperatures as 
correspond with veiy low viscosity, when the diffusion 
of molecular ions is so rapid as to produce no appre¬ 
ciable effect upon capacity measurements. In Pig. 4 
this begins to occur at about 90 deg. cent. 

The ionization theory of the residual charge of petro¬ 
latum does not explain the entire residual charge in a 
cable, this being due largely to the juxtaposition of 
the particles of oil and cellulose at whose surfaces 
charges are induced by virtue of their different specific 
capacities. 

Function OF Paper in Impregnated Paper Gables 
An experiment was made to ascertain the effect 
upon the dielectric strength of petrolatum, of inter¬ 
posing various numbers of sheets of paper between 
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testing electrodes. The experiment was made in held above the plate at such a distance that when 
an oil-testing cui having flat surfaced cylindrical about 17,000 volts were applied between wire and plate 
electrodes in. in diameter. The results are plotted luminous white streamers extended between them. A 
as Curve A in Fig. 5, which shows clearly that in spite sheet of oil-impregnated paper was then laid on the 
of the fact that after inserting the paper the oil was metal plate, with the result that the white streamers 
more highly stressed, due to the introduction of a stopped immediately. When the wire was brought a 
dielectric of higher specific capacity, its dielectric little nearer, the plate, faint purple streamers spread 
strength increased as it was divided into thinner out from the wire, and flattened out over the paper, 
laminas by the introduction of more sheets of paper. The crease in the paper was then brought within 

three cm. (horizontally) of the wire, the wire being one 
cm. above the paper. White streamers then spread 
from the wire to the plate through the crease as shown 
in Fig. 6. 

Another sheet of impregnated paper with many 
creases was substituted for the first sheet and the wire 
moved slowly at right angles to the creases. Streamers 
jumped from crease to crease, never puncturing the 
uncreased paper. 

A similar experiment made with unimpregnated paper, 
showed that the streamers were not attracted by the 
creases and proved that the harmful effect of creases is 
due to their effect upon the insulating properties of the 
oil rather than upon that of the paper itself. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these experiments 
is that the electrical breakdown of impregnated paper 
Pig. 5 is due to ionic motion in the oil, which is obstructed 

by the paper fibers. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6’ 

NUMBER OF PAPER BETWEEN ElfCTROOES 


^If the paper be severely creased, and the crease 
viewed under a microscope, the line of the crease will 
be revealed as a hedge of fibres sticking out of the 
surface. In a cable, such projecting fibres will not act 
as barriers to ions laying to get through the paper, as 
they are loose and lie along, not across, the path of such 
ions. Hence we should expect badly creased paper, 
or paper with loose fibers, to be a less effective baffle 
to the ions and tWefore to be less effective than 
smooth, tight paper in raising the dielectric strength of 
oil. An experiment similar to the last described was 
made with the only difference that badly creased paper 
was used. The results are shown by Curve B Pig. 5. 
It will be noted that both curves show a decided up¬ 
ward tendency, and further experiments, with different 
oils and papers have shown that this upward tendency 
continues as the number of papers increases, but 
experimental difficulties with the high voltages required 
to breakdown a wide gap, prevented obtaining a 
smooth curve for a much larger number of papers. 
Isolated experiments, however, indicate that the ratio 
of the breakdown voltages for uncreased and creased 
papCTs, keeps bn increasing as the number of papera 
is incr^sed, until it is at leasttwo. 

An interesting experiment was made with a radio 
ft^quency generator which showed in a very simple 
way riie effect of serious creases upon the dielectric 
stren^h of impregnated paper. A plate of metal was 
connected to one pole of the generator and a movable 
wire connected to the other pole. The latter 



Pig. 6 


Conclusions 

Three sets of experiments have been cited and a 
theoretical explanation of each set has been given. 

The first experiments indicate that when the power 
factor of impregnated paper insulation has been 
lowered as far as possible by the removal of air and 
moisture, there remains an element of power factor 
which depends upon the resistivity of the oil. This 
element is far too great to be explained on the basis 
of leakage current but may be explained as due to 
current which passes inductively through the capacity 
of the cellulose fibers and conductively through the 
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snts indicate that the oil used and the total impedance from A to C equals 
insulation normally contains ^ _ r j rf l ^ r. sg . /y ^ 

ble quantities. Z - V (Z, A:, + Z. ^ 

ts indicate that the failure of = + Zi + 2 Z 2 (A;i &2 + Si 


The second experiments indicate that the oil used 
in impregnated paper insulation normally contains 
free ions in considerable quantities. 

The third experiments indicate that the failure of 
impregnated paper insulation may be due to the estab¬ 
lishment of streams of ions in the oil. 

It would be logical to deduce from these considera¬ 
tions that in designing and using high-voltage cabl^ 
particular care should be taken to impose every pos¬ 
sible restraint upon ionic motion in the oil. 

The practical means of accomplishing this are as 
follows, it being assumed that manufacturing processes 
will eliminate all air, vapor, and moisture: 

1st. Use paper of a quality and thickness that will 
have the maximum baffling effect. 

2nd. Apply the paper so that it will exert the maxi¬ 
mum baffling effect. 

3rd. Avoid sharp bends or other severe mechanical 
strains in manufacturing and installing. 

4th. Use oil of a quality to make the dielectric 
loss fairly low. 

Appendix I 

Theory op Energy Loss in a Pair op Leaky 
Condensers in Series 

A pair of leaky condensers in series may be repre¬ 
sented for purposes of calculation by a pair of perfect 
condensers in series, each condenser being shunted by 
a non-inductive resistor. 

Consider a pair of perfect condensers having capaci¬ 
ties Cl and C 2 and a pair of resistors having resistances 
fi and r 2 arranged as in Pig. 2, and suppose a sinusoidal 
e. m. f. of E volts to be imposed between the terminals 
A and C. 

Let tti = (2 7 r/riCi )2 ( 1 ) 

a 2 = (2 7r/r2C2)* ( 2 ) 

Then the cosines of the imperfection angles of the 
parts A B and B C, will be as follows: 

kl = -■ ' (3) 

VlM + l . 

k2 = — -.... A --.. (4) 

Vl/a 2 + l. ^ ^ 

and the sines of the imperfection angles will be as 
follows: 

Vox + l 

Let ii and 4*2 be the currents in ri and r 2 respectively 
and Ii and J 2 the currents in Ci and C 2 respectively. 
Then the total power loss will be: 

' W = -I-4Vr2 (7) 

Let Zi and Z 2 be the impedances from A to B and B 
to C, respectively. Then 

Zi = nsi ’ , (8) 

Z 2 =r2S2 • (9) 


Combining 8 and 9 with 10 

Z^ = ri2 si^ -h r2^ S2^ + 2 ri r2 Si S 2 {ki k2 


+ 2rirx (11) 

(tti + 1) (aa + 1) ^ ^ 

As the drop from A to B is the same in amount by 
either parallel path and as the drop from B to C is the 
same in amount by either parallel path 


ii Ti 

2t/ci ~ 

( 12 ) 

U T 2 

2Tf C2 ^^ 2 . 

(13) 

If I be the total current through the circuit 


I 

— EjZ = \/ 1-^ -j- 

(14) 

I 

— EjZ — \/1^ 

(15) 


Combining 12 and 14 
E/Z = ^/ {ai -|-1) 
and combining 13 and 15 

EjZ — -s/ {0/2 “H 1) 

whence 

Z^ (ai -h 1) 


Inserting the values from 16 and 17 in 7 


^2 

Combining 18 with 11 
W = 

ri ■ r2 , 
-f- 1 _ Ct2 ~h 1 

nr 2 n „ „ 


—h - 1 _. JL 2 ri ra (1 + V ai Ua) ( 19 ) 

o,+ 1 o, + l ^ {ai + l)(o, + l) 

It is of mterest to note that if Oi ■= o. the above equa- 
tion reduces to 

W = - (20) 

ri -f ra ^ ^ 

indicating that the loss, in this case, is the ohmic loss 
due to leakage current only. 

The power factor cos 6 may be derived as follows: 

By definition 
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W WZ 

cosa = ^ = -^ 

Combining equations 18 and 21 
Cos 6 = 


tti -+■ 1 


ri 

1 

^2 + 1 


+ —ll _ 

<^2 + 1 _ . 

+ 2 n r2 (1 + V fli a^) 

{CL\ + 1) (^2 + 1) ^ ' 


Appendix II 

Power Factor of Heterogeneous Insulation 

A non-homogeneous dielectric consists of a mixture 
of particles of different resistivities and specific capaci¬ 
ties. When a potential difference is established across 
such a dielectric, it sets up both displacement and con¬ 
duction currents. At the boundanes between particles 
of different resistivities and specific capacities, the 
current may change from a conduction to a displace¬ 
ment current, or vice versa, just as at the plates of a 
condenser, the current changes from a displacement 
current into a conduction current as it leaves the di¬ 
electric and enters the plates. The total r loss may 
therefore be due not only to the leakage current but 
also to local conduction currents generated iii particles 
of the insulation by the displacement currents. 

A homogeneous dielectric may be repr^ented by 
a capacity shunted by a resistance. When alternating 
voltage is applied across such a dielectric, the only 
energy loss that occurs is the P r loss due to that portion 
of the current which passes through the resistance and 
this is the same for direct as for alternating currents. 

A non-homogeneous dielectric may be represented by 
two or more shunted capacities in series. In the 
case of a dielectric consisting of two elements, if one 
of these capacities is high and the shunted resistance 
of the other is low, most of the current will pass in¬ 
ductively through that capacity and conductively 
through that resistance causing a high ohmic loss in the 
latter. This loss constitutes the major part of the 
dielectric loss and can occur only with alternating 
current. 

It was shown in Appendix I that the power factor _ 
of two leaky condensers in series may be represented 
by the following equation: 

Cos 6 - 


Ti 

+ 1 


Ul + 1 


^2 + 1 

_j_ 2 Ti Tj (1 4~ a/ ^ 2 ) 

(®i "I" 1) (^2 "h 1) 


The quantities ai and ©2 in this eqiuition each con¬ 
tains the product of the resistance and capacity of .one 
of the elements of the dielectric. But this product may 
be expressed in terms of resistivity pi or p 2 and Specific 
capacity Ki or Ka by the following well known rela¬ 
tions: 


PiAi 

36 T X 10“ 

P2 A^2 

36 T X 10“ 










Fia. 7 —^Electrolytic Cell for Liquid Insulation 


No No Req. Material 


Insul. 

Material 


Description 

Bowl 9.4 cm. in diameter with lip 0 mm. high & 
2 mm. in thickness (see 11) 

Oircular plate 8 cm. dia. 2 mm. thick with collar 
1.6 cm. dia. 4 mm. thidc (see 12) 

Cylinder 8.4cm. inner dia. l-mm. thick., axial 
length =« 4 cm., witli flap for binding post. 
Holes bored through *‘9” parallel with axis, at 
radial distance of 6 cni. 2 mm. dia. 

Nut to same thread as “6” 

Pin 6 mm. dia. 6.2 cm. long tlneaded upper end 
to flt “5” & drilled & tapped to take “8" 
Washer. 3.5cm. dia., center hole 6mm. dia. 
1 mm. thidk. 

Binding posts 1.26 cm. long & 6 mm. dia. (wire 
hole 2.5 mm. dia.) 

Oircular block, axial length 3.8cm. 8.4cm. 
dia. (see 4) 

Ring, axial length 4 cm. & 4 mm. thick with 
flange cut out bottom end 3 mm. deep to flt “1" 
Thermometer hole bored 5.8 cm. deep & 8 mm. 
dia. 

Holes bored through "2". i mm. dia. at radial 
distance of 1.5 cm. from center 
Holes bored through '‘2". 1 mm. dia. at radial 
distance of 3 cm. 

Screws. 1 cm. long 
Vent ho^ps. 1 mm. dia. 


Inserting these values in equations (1) and (2): 

. _( SpxK, V 

Us xio'v 

(20 

( -llsloonj ■ 

If. as is approxiinately the ease in impregnated 
paper, the thickness of the two elements, paper and 
oil> averages about equal, the resistances ri and r 2 
may be replaced by resistivities pi and pa. Hence, 
equation (22) may be expressed as follows: 

Cos $ = 

, Pi I P2 

1-j-aa : . ^ 

J „ j- L ^ Pi P2 (1 + V aiq2) 


1 H- tti + 1 + a2 + 


(1 -|- Ui) (1 -f- tta) 
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If Pi and p 2 are as great as they are usually found to 
be, the ernes ms^y be omitted without appreciable error, 
the equation then reducing to the following simple 
form. 



PlQ. 8 



Cos 9- + 

Ai -f- As 

(26) 

Where 

A, 

18 X 10“ 
fK, 



As 

18 X 10“ 
fKs 




Appendix III 



Cell for Resistance and Capacity Measurements 


The resistivity of petrolatum was determined by 
measurements of a film 1mm. thick and 8 cm. in 
diameter. The design of the cell, in which measure¬ 
ments were niade, is shown in Fig, 7, and its appear¬ 
ance in Fig. 8. 

The general arrangement of the testing circuit is 
shown in Fig, 9. With this apparatus the resistivity 
of an oil can be determined over a range of temperature 
from 30 deg. cent, to 105 deg. cent, in three-quarters of 
an hour. 

The heating of the cell is accomplished by placing it 
on an electric hot-plate. With a reasonably sensitive 
galvanometer a sufficiently great deflection can be 
obtained to ensure an accuracy of 10 per cent. This 
may seem to be a large error, but the authors have 
known cases where different laboratories, using dif¬ 
ferent t^es of cells, could not check such measure¬ 
ments within 50 per cent. 

Capacity measurements were made with direct 
current by the ordinary ballistic galvanometer method, 
and with alternating current by a new method involv¬ 
ing the use of a guard ring. The diagram of connec¬ 
tions is shown in Fig. 10. Ci is the cell connected 
inrthe "^eatstone bridge circuit. The resistance Rg 
is in series with the ^ard ring of the cell to prevent a 
serious arc in case the oil should fail under the applica¬ 
tion of voltage. The detector G is a Weibel electro- 
niagnet moving-coil galvanometer. The mutual in¬ 
ductance ikf, the resistance R and the capacity C are 
parts of the movingrcoil circuit of the galvanometer 
and serve to stabilize the deflections and to produce 
critical damping. The shield circuit, R, and Cj, 
was adjusted by connecting the galvanometer to post 


A and varying Rs until the galvanometer showed no 
deflection when the key K was reversed. After this 
adjustment had been made the bridge could then be 



Fig. 9 —Diaqbam op Connections—Resistivity 

1. Upper electrode of resistivity cell. 

2. Guard ring of resistivity cdl. 

3. Jagabl resistance 2000 ohms. 

4. Ayrton galvanometer shunt. 

5. Galvanometer. 

6. ParafiOne slab under Ayrton shtmt. 

7. Megohm. 

. 8. Battery of dry cells. 

9. Bower electrode, bowl of resistivity cell. 

10. Oonnection for obtaining constant of galvanometer. 


OP Oils 


accurately balanced by connecting the galvanometer 
to the post B and var 5 dng the resistance Ri. 

For measuring the specific capacity of oil, a substitu¬ 
tion method was used. The first balance was obtained 
with only air in the cell and then a second balance with 
the oil in the cell. The ratio of Ri obtained in the first 
balance to that obtained in the second balance, is 
the specific capacity of the oil. 



To check the accuracy of the method, the capacity 
of the cell with air was measured by substituting for the 
cell a condenser of known value. The measured capac¬ 
ity was found to be 0.000099 microfarads as compared 
with 0; 000098 microfarads calculated from the dimen¬ 
sions of the cell. 

The specific capacity of an oil could be measured over 
a temperature range of 30 deg. to 106 deg. cent, in ah 
hour with an accuracy of about 3 per cent. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 611. 
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Review of the Subjects—If the dielectric of a single-con^ 
ductor concentric cable is homogeneous, the voltage gradient at 
any diameter x is given by 

dv _ 0.868 V 

dx . D 
xlogiQ—— 
d 

d V 

where —— is the voltage gradient or dielectric stress, V the voltage 
d tc 

between conductor arid sheath, D the diameter over the dielectric 
and d the diameter over the conductor. 

A complete discussion of the above formula is followed by con¬ 
siderable experimental data and curves accumulated from many 
breakdown tests. 

Results of tests on cables with large ratios of dielectric diameter 
to conductor diameter are induded and a modification of the above 
theoretical formula is discussed. The modified formula is cheeked 
by tests on a special cable which was constructed for this purpose. 

A new relation between the rupturing gradient at the surface of 
the conductor and the ratio D/d is suggested and curves of experi¬ 
mental data given. 


Breakdown tests on three-conductor cables are included and the 
calculated rupturing stresses compared with those for single-con¬ 
ductor cables. 

Special cables were constructed so that measurements could be 
made of voltages between layers of insulation. From data obtained 
from these tests, curves are given showing the change in potential 
gradient as the internal heat of the ccbble is increased. Curves are 
given showing the effect of a change of temperature on the dielectric 
strength, the stresses and the factor of safety of cables. 

A complete description is given of the low-capacitance electro¬ 
static voltmeter used in the temperature-potential-gradient tests. 
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Introduction 

I N a paper presented before the Institute in 1914i 
two of the authors gave the relations of testing 
voltage to the allowable stress and to the geometry 
of cables. The rules and constants given at that time 
were the results of data and experience covering a 
number of years. Since that time we have been con¬ 
ducting numerous experiments in order to determine 
more specifically the relations which exist among the 
maximum allowable gradients, the applied voltage and 
the geometry of cables. Tests have also been con¬ 
ducted to determine the effect of the conductor heating 
on the potential gradients in cables. 

It should be appreciated that it is not a simple matter 
to determine the laws governing the breakdown voltage 
of dielectrics because the results are usually so erratic. 
The breakdown voltage for various sections cut from 
the most carefully made cable varies over wide limits 
even imder the same conditions of test, owing to the 
fact that it is practically impossible to make homo¬ 
geneous insulation. When a weak spot yields to the 
stress j inore stre^ is immediately concentrated on the 
remaining layers, and the cable punctures. This action 
is cumulative ^d tends to produce erratic results, 
even under the b^t of conditions. The breakdown 

1. W. I. Middleton aind Chester L. Dawes "Voltage Testing 
of Cables,” TBANs. A. I. B. E., Vol. (1914), page 1186. 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., June SerSO, 19SS. 


voltege is also a function of the rate of application of 
voltage, length of cable tested, etc. We have taken 
eve^ precaution to prevent inconsistent results, by 
raising the potential at the same rate in every case, by 
using the same lengths of cable, and by taking the 
average of at least five readings for each test. 

We are presenting the results obtained from numer¬ 
ous experiments and indicating the laws which break¬ 
downs, etc., appear to follow in these tests. We do not 
claim that these laws are final, but on the contrary we 
feel that considerable more data must be obtained 
before any such laws can be accepted as final. In 
order to conduct a series of tests which will give satis¬ 
factory results, a large number of cables having the 
same dielectric, but with fixed outside diameters and 
variable conductor diameters, and also cables vnth fixed 
conductor diameters and variable outside diameters 
must be carefully made and tested. The fact that this 
involves considerable time and expense has prevented 
more data of this character being obtained, 

. If the dielectric of a single-conductor concentric cable 
is homogeneous, the voltage gradient at an ;7 diameter 
X is given by 

dv 0.868y 

dx ~ - ^ ' (1) 

«10glo—— 

■: d 

where is the dielect^c'stress or potential gradient, V 
the voltage between conductor and sheath, D the diam¬ 
eter of the dielectric, and d the conductor diameter. 
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If X is expressed in mils, S is given in volts per mil. 
The stress is obviously a maximum at the surface of 
the conductor, where a; = d. If the conductor diameter 
d, is small as compared with D, the stress S at the sur¬ 
face of the conductor will be large, even with a thick 



Pig. 1—Relation between Stress at Surface op Conductor 
AND Conductor Diameter 
Impressed voltage and Insulation diameter fixed. 

wall of insulation, owing to the concentration of the 
dielectric flux at the conductor surface. As the diam¬ 
eter of the conductor d increases, D and V remaining 
fixed, S at first decreases, because of the less concen¬ 
tration of dielectric flux with increasing conductor 
diameter. When d = D/2.72, where 2.72 is the 
Napierian logarithmic base, S becomes a minimum. 
The gradient then increases with further increase in 
d, owing to the lesser thickness of the wall of the dielec¬ 
tric. The relation of the gradient /S at the surface of 
the conductor and the ratio of the conductor to the 
dielectric diameter for fixed values of V and D is shown 
in Fig. 1. The minimum gradient occurs when 
d/D = 0.368 = 1/2.72. The curve, however, is quite 



Pig. 2—Relation between Allowable Voltage and Con¬ 
ductor DiAMBTEB 

Maximum jstress and insulation diameter fixed. 

flat near the point of minimum gradient; Obviously, 
S is infinite when d = 0, and when d = D. 

If the allowable gradient S at the surface of the con¬ 
ductor ahd the diameter of the dielectric D/ bO main¬ 
tained constant, the voltage which may be ihapressed 
on the cable 


^ = o;l^ - 1.16 S (2) 

Fig. 2 shows the relation between V and d, with S 
and D (= 1.0) fixed. The maximum voltage which 
may be impressed under these conditions, and yet not 
overstress the dielectric at any point, occurs when 
D/d = 2.72 or when d/D = 0.368. The voltage V 
is obviously zero when d = 0 and when d — D. 

When D/d is equal to or less than 2.72, equations 
(1) and (2) are generally accepted for determining the 
voltage, the stress, etc.- Our experience has always 
been that these equations give very consistent results. 
When D/d exceeds 2.72, however, the layers of insula¬ 
tion adjacent to the conductor can be subjected to 
gradients far in excess of those which the insulation 
can normally withstand and yet complete rupture does 
not occur because the gradient in the remaining layers 
is not sufficient to cause them to rupture. 

We have subjected rubber to dielectric stresses 
three and four times the value at which it normally 
ruptures by applying voltage to cables having a very 
small conductor diameter. 

The applied voltage was sufficiently high to produce 
high stresses in the rubber adjacent to the conductor, 
and yet not rupture the cable. Examination under a 
high-powered microscope of the rubber after being 
subjected to these stresses for considerable time, failed 
to reveal any change in the physical structure of the 
dielectric. 

Cables having Constant Outside Diameters but 
Varying Conductor Diameters 

In order to investigate the effect of large ratios 
of dieleclric to conductor diameters on dielectric stresses 
we had several special cables made up. Itwasnecessary 
to make these of rubber as it is difficult to use wrapped 
insulations, such as paper and cambric, with the small 
conductor diameters which we used. Moreover, rub¬ 
ber is a more homogeneous dielectric than either of 
the other two. 

The first two sets of cables were made with the object 
of determining the effect upon breakdown voltage of 
having a constant outside diameter and variable 
conductor diameter. The outside diameters were 12/32 
in. or 375 mils (9.49 mm.). 

With a gaseous dielectric and concentric cylinders 
having diameter ratios exceeding 2.72, the dielectric 
at the surface of the inner conductor becomes ionized 
when the voltage gradient at its surface becomes 
sufficiently high. This produces corona at the surf ace 
'of the inner conductor, and its effective diameter is 
increased by corona formation, as is well-known. 
Theoretically, this ca-n occur until the corona diameter 
equals D/2.72, when complete rupture occurs without 
fmther increase of voltage. These effects will be 
modified somewhat by the ionization of the air outside 
the corona diameter. 

So far as we know, this effect can only occur in solid 
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dielectrics when there are pockets of occluded gases, 
and even then the effect cannot be large. In well- 
made cabl^ we feel that the effect of corona formation 
on stress distribution is negligible. 

Assume that the values of V given by curve OBC, 
Fig. 2, produce a gradient at the surface of the con¬ 
ductor equal to the disruptive strength of the dielectric. 
When the impressed voltage exceeds the values given 
by the portion 0 B of the curve, the dielectric near 
the conductor is obviously stressed beyond its dis¬ 
ruptive stren^h. So far as the writers know, corona 
cannot form in such a manner as to increase the effect¬ 
ive diameter of the conductor. Many theories as to 
the effects which this condition of overstress produces 
in the dielectric have been advanced, such as the 
carbonizing of the dielectric, etc. 

In the cables constructed for investigating this 
effect, conductors ranging from No. 24 A. W. G. giving 
a. value of D/d = 18.65 to No. 3 Stranded (A. W. G.) 
giving a value of D/d = 1.44 were used. Breakdown 
tests were made on short lengths, the results of which 
are tabulated in Table I. 


TABLE I. 


Size cond. 
A. W. G. 


24 solid 

20 

14 


8 

6 

B 

2 

3 strd. 


Set No. 1. D - 12/32 In. -0.376In. (9.49 mm.) 


Cond. 



Break- 

Gradient at 

dlam. (</) 

Ratio 

Ratio 

down 

cond. surface 

mils 

D/d 

d/D 

voltage 

volts per mil 

.. 20.1 

18.66 

0.0536 

27,680 

942 

32,0 

11.70 

0.0853 

29.480 

748 

66.0 

5.77 

0.173 

33,940 

592 

90.0 

4.17 

0.240 

35,280 

549 

128.0 

2.93 

0.342 

39,140 

568 

162.0 

2.31 

0.432 

33,490 

493 

186.0 

2.02 

0.496 

31,760 

487 

258.0 • 

1.45 

0.688 

23,830 

494 

260.0 

1.44 

0.694 

27,960 

687 


The insulation showed a dielectric strength of approxi¬ 
mately 600 volts per mil when D/d was less than 2.72. 
The values of breakdown voltage given in Table I 
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. - RATIO d to D 

_ riG. 3 —RlBLAaiON BETWEEN EUPTUKING VOLTAGB AND THE 
Ratio of Condvotob to Insulation Diambtebs fob Data 

FuU ]ine----actual bm^ 

- potted llne—calctdated breakdown 
Maixlmiim stress—500 V/mil 

ar^e plotted as kilovolts in Jig. 3, with the ratio d/D as 
abscissas. With tw6 exceptions, the points lie on a 
smooth curve. The dotted cmwe shows the voltage 


which will give a constant gradient of 600 volts per 
mil at the si^ace of the conductor, as the conductor 
diameter varies. It will be noticed that the two curves 
coincide, over the range of experiment, for values of 



Fig. 4—^Relation between Ruptuhing Voltage and the 
Ratio of Conductob to Insulation Diametebs fob Data 
IN Table II 

Full line—antual breakdown 
Dotted Une^alculated breakdown 
Maxtoatun stress—347 V/mll 

d/D ^eater than 0.368 or 1/2.72. When the value of 
d/D is less than 0.368 the breakdown curve departs 
from the constant gradient curve, lying well above it. 
If the insulation loses its dielectric strength as soon 
as it becomes overstressed, the breakdown voltage 
should follow the curve ABC, Pig. 2, as was pointed 
out by the authors in their 1915 papers 
Our experience that the breakdown voltage usually 
followed the straight line A B more closely than the 
the curve 0 Pig. 2, led us to adopt the following 
formula for cables having conductor diameters less than 
15/2.72 


f. 

1 . 


i: 





f 
i ■ 

I 

1 : ■ 
i. 


f. 


s = 


0.868 V 


dclogi 


D 

do 


5.447 


(3) 



where do 


D 

2.72 



TABLE II. 


Set No. 2. D - 12/32 in. - 0.376 In. (9.49 mm.) 


Size cond. 
A. W. G. 

Cond, 
dlam. (d) 
mils 

Ratio 

D/d 

Ratio 

d/D 

Break¬ 

down 

voltage 

Gradient at 
cond. surface 
volts per mil 

24 solid 
20 

14 

8 . 

.6 

6 

3 

2 

20.1 

32,0 

65.0 

90i0 

128.0 

162.0 

186.0 

229.0 

258.0 

18.66 

11.70 

6.77 

4.17 

2.93 

2.31 

2.02 

1.637 

1.463 

0.0536 

0.0863 

0.1732 

0.240 

0.342 

0.432 

0.496 

0.610 

0.688 

39,940 

38,250' 

34,900 

36,760 

31,630 

•26,870 

23,980 

16,750 

15,720 

— -- ■ f: 

1356 i 

971 ?: 

612 

^ 671 ^ ' f 

. 460 

396 j 

368 

326 


The ^ ^bles whose breakdown characteristicjs are 
given in Table I and Pig. 3 follow this law v6ry closely, 1 

The breakdown voltagie actually becomes less when the ! 

conductor dianaeter becomes less than D/2.72, showing ! i 

■■ ■' 2 . loo. oit. . / ^ ^ ^ ^ ; 
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that the insulation between the conductor and the 
diameter Df2J12 adds nothing to the dielectric strength 
of these particular cables, but rather causes it to be 
less. 

^ Table II gives data on another set of cables (No.2), 
similar to that shown in Table I, These cables were 
made of rubber having very nearly the same compo¬ 
sition as that used in No. 1, but were cured by a 
different method. 

Fig. 4 gives the relation between d/D and breakdown 
voltage for this set of cables. The dotted curve is 
calculated on the basis of 347 volts per mil, the average 
of the gradients at the conductor surfaces for the last 
four cables, whose ratio of outside to conductor di¬ 
ameter was less then 2.72. 

Although the dielectric of these cables is nearly 
the same as that of set No. 2, except for cure, this set 
of cables has markedly different dielectric charac¬ 
teristics. The dielectric stress calculated for large 
values of d/D is only about 0.7 that for the first set of 
cables and yet with small values of d/D it has much 
greater dielectric strength. That is equation (3) is 
not applicable to these cables. A comparison of the 
results obtained with these two cables demonstrates 
the difficulty of obtaining consistent results under all 
conditions. 

Cables Having Constant Conductor Diameters 
BUT Varying Outside Diameters 

In order to determine the effect on the dielectric 
strength of cables of increasing the wall of insulation 
with a fixed conductor diameter, another set of cables 
was made up. In this set a No. 24 A. W. G. conductor 
having a diameter of 20.1 mils (0.51mm.) was used. 
The diameters of the insulation varied from 3/32 in. 
(2.38 mm.) to 10/32 in. (7.94 mm.) giving values of 
D/d ranging from 4.69 to 15.56. 

The results obtained with these two sets of cables 
were used to determine the breakdown constant K 
of the insulation. 

Dividing equation (1) by 0.868 gives 

1.15S = K - ( 4 ) 

dlog-:^ 

d 

This equation is used to calculate K when D/d is less 
than 2.72. When D/d is greater than 2,72 equation 
(3) is likewise used. 


constant. As the values of D/d for all the cables in 
Table III were greater than 2.72, only equation (5) 
was used in the computation of K, for these particular 
cables. 

TABLE lU. 

Set No. 3—No. 24 A. W. G. Pon d. Diam. (d) =20.1 mils (0.510 mm.) 

Outside Ratio Breakdown 

diam. D/d voltage k 

3/32 in. 4.60 9,930 663 

4/32 6.22 13.600 681 

5/32 7.77 17,800 716 

6/32 9.33 23.000 769 

3/32 12.45 27,300 685 

16/32 _ 15.55 34,200 _686_ 

The values of K calculated, using equation (5) and 
given in Table III, are plotted in Fig. 6. 

With small values of D/d, K increases slightly, For 
large values of D/d, K is practically constant. The 
breakdown voltage of this set of cables followed the 
law given by equations (4) and (5) very closely. 

Effect op Stress on Permittivity 

It is well-known that the dielectric constant or 
p^mittivity of a dielectric increases under dielectric 
stress. We felt that this fact might offer a partial 
explanation, at least, of the ability of the inner layers of 
cables to withstand voltage gradients far in excess of 
the normal rupturing gradients of the dielectric, and 
yet apparently show no signs of rupture. 

If the capacitance of that part of the cable nearer 
the conductor increased a sufficient amount, there 
would obviously be a less percentage of the total voltage 
across these layers under high stress, hence the cable 
would automatically grade itself. 

To determine whether or not there was any consider¬ 
able change of capacitance under these conditions, a 
special cable was made up. The dimensions and cross- 
section of this cable are shown in Fig. 6. Our idea 
was to make a cable having a very heavy wall of insula¬ 
tion and also an extremely high value of D/d, Between 
the conductor and outside, a concentric conducting 
cylinder was made into the cable as a means of deter¬ 
mining the potential at some intermediate distance 



V 6.27y / \ ^ —Relation BETWEBN Stbbss Constant K and the 

j ) ~ ~ J ) Ratio of Insulation and Conductor Diameters for 

de log—C ables IN Table III 

' ' dc ^ 


between the Conductor and the outer surface of the 
/nie constant is the dielectric strength of the insula- insulation. Because of greater ease of mahufacture, 
tion multiplied by the constant 1/X5, If the br€^k<- a 0.038-in. (0.97 mm.) lead sheath was used for this 
down voltage follows theselawsthevaluesof JSC obtained intermediate conducting cylinder. The copper was 
by using equations (4) and (5) should be practically No. 12 A. W. G. having a diameter of 0.081-in. (2.06 







mm,)* The inside diameter of the lead was 0.328 in. 
(8.34mm.) giving 4.06 as the value of D/d for this 
inside portion of the cable. This value of D/d is well 
above the critical value of 2.72 and any phenomena 
developing under these conditions should be apparent 



Fiq, 6—Cable with Intermediate Sheath 

diameter of the lead was 
• jttimO and the cable diameter was 1.0 

m. (25.4 nim.) giving 2.48 as the value of D/d for this 
outer portion of the cable. The ratio of outside to 
conductor diameter is only slightly less than the critical 
value of 2.72. 

Approjdmately 100-ft. lengths of this cable were im- 
meised m water. The electrostatic capacitance was 
then measured with low-voltage, 26-cycle, alternating 
cui^t by means of a deflecting dynamometer, the 

^ ® being obtained by direct comparison 

With a standard condenser. 


meters Vi. and Va, a description of which has already 
been published by one of the authors.^ The capaci- 
tanceof these instruments is practically nil as compared 
Mth the capacitances across which they were connected, 
hence they did not disturb the potential relations with¬ 
in the cable. 

Fig. 8 gives the results obtained from a typical test. 
The voltage, copper to lead and lead to ground, are 
plotted as ordinates with the total voltage from copper 
to ground as abscissas. The ratios between these two 
voltages remained practically constant until the voltage 
from copper to lead reached 22 kv. when there was a 
noticeable unsteadiness in the vibrations of both 
electrostatic instruments. As the applied voltage 
was being increased, the unsteadiness of Vi became 
pronounced and at 22.8 kv. its reading dropped to 
zero, showing that the insulation between copper and 
l^d had ruptured. Simultaneously, the reading of 
Vi jumped to that corresponding to line voltage. 





Pis. 7 Diagram of Connections for Stress Tests on 
Cable with Intermediate sheath 

^ The cable was then connected to the secondary of a 
.^p-up transformer^ the connections being shown in 
1 potential difference between the copper 
and lead and that between lead and ground was meas¬ 
ured by means of two vibrating electrostatic volt¬ 


ine voltage was. then raised slowly until at 56 51 
the cable punctured from lead to ground. At t 
instant of breakdown between copper and lead t 
stress at the surface of the conductor was 600 volts p 
equation (3), the stress at the diamet 
D/2.72 was 377 volts per mil. The stress at the si] 
face of the lead when the entire cable broke down 
56.5 kv. was 308 volts per mil. Three tests siTnil 
to the above were made, and the cable broke dov 
copper to lead at practically this same voltage, tl 
yoltages being 23.8 kv. and 26.0 kv. In the subs 
quent tests the breakdown yoltages from lead to grour 
were nauch higher than 66.5 kv., the average bein 
approximately 70 kv. 

The voltage between copper and l^d and that froi 
lead to ground were then calculated, lising the measure 
values of altemating-current capacitance. The^ca 

3. Trans. A. I.X E., Vol. ( ' 
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Ciliated voltages are shown by the dotted lines, Fig. 8. 
It will be noted that the increase of capacitance of the 
inner portion of the cable, which was under high stress, 
over that of the outer portion of the cable^ which was 
under only moderate stress, is only of the order of 6 



0 0^ 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 

RATIO x-toD 


which were practically equal, we do not feel that it is 
at all rational to consider the breakdown voltage a 
function of dielectric strength of the outer layers where 
the gradient is a minimum. 

Fig. 9 shows the calculated gradient throughout the 
insulation of each cable at the instant of breakdown. 
The gradient is plotted withkv. per mm. as ordinates and 
values of x/D as abscissas for each cable, where x is 
any diameter within the insulation. With fixed values 
of d and D and homogeneous insulation, the stress at 
each diameter x is inversely proportional to x (Eq. (1)). 
Therefore, each of these curves is a rectangular hyper¬ 
bola. That is, the gradient at each point of Curve 1, 
Fig. 9, • 

(x/D) 

and the stress at each point on curve 2 


Pig. 9—^Relation between Gradients Throughout the 
Walls op Insulation and the Ratio x/D 
Breakdown trats of F. Femle. 




(x/D) 


(7) 


per cent except at the instant of breakdown, when it is 
slightly greater than this. This 5 per cent change in 
capacitance agrees very closely with other measure¬ 
ments which we have made to determine the change of 
capacitance caused by electrostatic stress. We feel 
that these tests demonstrate that the stress across the 
inner layers of a cable having a large ratio D/d is not 
relieved to any considerable extent by a change of 
capacitance produced by the stress. It also demon¬ 
strates that for this particular cable, the wall of insula¬ 
tion within a diameter of D/2 . 72 adds nothing to the 
dielectric strength of the cable. 

Law op Breakdown for Values op D/d 
Greater THAN 2.72 

As was stated earlier in the paper, our object in mak¬ 
ing these numerous tests was, if possible, to determine 
some relation between the breakdown voltage and 
the stresses within the insulation for large values of 
D/d. 

. In an article appearing recently in F. Femie 

submits test data showing that several different cables, 
tested by him, a,ll rupture with practically equal 
potential gradients at the outer surface of the insulation. 
The results are tabulated in Table III of his paper. 
The authors have examined this paper very carefully. 
In checking his values of gradient given in the last 
column of Table III, we find several values in error. 
The values of stress calculated by us, using his data, 
are not so nearly equal as his figures indicate. How¬ 
ever, even then the difference can be readily accounted 
for by the erratic nature of breakdown lists already 
discussed. Even if the^ cables did break down at 
values of gradient at the outer surface of the insulation 


where Ki and Kz are constants. 

For any given value of x/D 

Si/Si = K1/K2 ( 8 ) 

That is, the ratio of ordinates of any two curves for 
each value of x/D is constant for all values of x/D. 
If the gradients at Ihe outer surfaces of the insulation 
of two cables are equal, they will be equal at all values 
of x/D for the two cables. If cables break down for 
equal values of gradient in the outer layers, the gradi¬ 
ents in the inner layers for each value of x/D, as far as 
a given curve extends, must be equal. 



0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 

RATIO xtoD 

Pig. 10^—^Relation between Gradients throughout the 
Walls op Insulation and the Ratio x/D vq-r Cables in 
Table n 

An examination of Fig. 9 diows that the cables 
broke down for nearly equal values of gradient at the 
ratios of a? to B between 0.33 and 0.39 which corres¬ 
pond practically to the critical ratio Of B tod of 2.72. 


4. P. Pemie, p.ypa riTWftTi t.H^” Beama . Sspt. 1921. ■ We find that if the values of gradient at'the outer 

pa«e244. surfaces of OUT cables No. 1 and Np. 2 be plotted as 
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ordinates and d/D as abscissas, in one case a perfectly 
straight line results, and in another the plot is slightly 
curved. We do not feel that this is important, how¬ 
ever, as it is merely the result of higher gradients exist¬ 
ing within the inner layers of the cable. 

On analyzing the tests made on the sets of cables 
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of d/D or D/d as ordinates, the plot should be nearly 
straight line. 

Fig. 11 shows these plots for the cables in sets No. 
and No. 2. It will be noted that the points, particu 
larly at the larger values of D/d, lie on practically j 
straight line. It should not be expected that ever^ 
point will lie in a smooth curve, as, has already beei 
pointed out, dielectric breakdown tests are certair 
to be more or less erratic. Each line. Fig. 11, inter¬ 
cepts the ordinate D/d = 1.0 at a value of gradient 
only very slightly less than the rupturing gradient 
of the respective dielectric of the set of cables which it 
represents. 

The equation of these lines is obviously 

S ~ K A X l' 9 ) 

wh^ 5 is the gradient at the surface of the conductor 
at breakdown, K is the intercept on the S-axia, A is 
a constant and z = D/d. 

Fig. 12 gives similar plots for the cables in set No 3 
ha^g conductors of No. 24 A. W. G. and vanning 
walls of insulation. 


nniiu U CO a 

between Conductor Stress and 

IN Conductor Diameters for Cables 

Is 1 ABLES I AND II 

® the gradients throughout the 

mmkbon as ordinates and values of ®/D as abscissas 
w^ plotted. A tjTical example for 
Theinsulationisassumed 

homogeneous in every case. 
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same size of conductor and having a wall of insulation 
equal to the total wall between the conductors of the 
three-conductor cable. 

The second method is by means of a formula recently 
published in the Journal and Proceedings of the 
A. 1. E. E.® Here again the stress in a three-conductor 
cable is calculated by the same formula as for a single¬ 
conductor cable, but the wall of insulation is assumed 
to be equal to the distance between the conductor 
surface and the center of the three-conductor cable. 
A correction factor is involved, dependent upon the 
relation between the conductor insulation a,nd the 
conductor diameter. 

In order to determine which one of these two methods 
of calculating stress in a three-conductor cable was 
the more accurate, a series of breakdown tests was 
made on single- and three-conductor cables. 

The rupturing stress for the insulation should be 
approximately the same with both the single and three- 
conductor cables. 

Of the two foregoing methods, the one which should 
be accepted as standard is the one which gives the 
rupturing stress of the insulation of a three-conductor 
cable more nearly equal to that of a single-conductor 
cable, having the same kind of insulation. 

Tables IV and V give the results of breakdown and 
calculated stresses for single and three-conductor 
paper cables. 

TABLE IV. 


Breakdown Tests—6-ft. Samples—No. 6 A. W. G. 
PAPER 




Breakdown 

d log D/d 

Max. stress 


Sam- 

. Voltage 

Method 

Method 

Cable 

pie 

Y 

A 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Three-Oond., No. 6 


15,000 

25,900 

85.6 

65.2 

263 

200 

St.—5/64-ln. WaU 






308 

235 

—6/64-in. .Tacket 



35,300 



358 

272 

Three - Phase — 60 


15,600 

27,000 



274 

208 

cycles 

5 

16,800 

29,100 



205 

224 




29,800 



302 

229 




^ TO 



309 

235 







403 

307 



R ^ 




316 

240 



R ^ 

32,500 



329 

251 





Ave 

rage 

316 

240 

Three-Oond., No. 6 



37,000 

85.6 

65.2 

375 

285 

St.—5/64-in. Wall 

2 


33,900 



343 

261 

—No jacket 

3 

17,600 

30,500 



309 

235 

Three - Phase — 60 

4 

20,000 

34,600 



351 

266 

cycles 

5 

15,800 

27,300 



277 

211 


6 

19,600 

33,900 



343 

261 


7 

18,200 

31,600 



319 

243 

Single-Cond., No. 6 




Ave 

rage 

331 

252 

1 

49,600 


80.6 


534 

St.—6/32-in. WaU 

2 

37,200 






Single - Phase — 60 

3 

36,800 




396 


cycles 

4 

24,800 




267 



6 

31,200 




336 



6 

33,200 




357 



7 

30,000 




323 



8 

37,200 




402 



9 

36,000 




388 



10 

28,000 




301 






Ave 

rage 




6. R, . W. Atkinson, “The Dielectric Field in an Electric 
Power Cable, "Trans. A. I. E. E. Vol. XXXVIII (1919), page 971. 
Davis & Simons, ‘‘Maximunr Allowable Working Voltages in 
.Cables," A. I. E. E. Journal, Jannary 1921. 


■ Table VI gives the results of breakdown and cal¬ 
culated stress for single-conductor and three-conductor 
varnished cambric cables. 

TABLE V. 


Breakdown Test 6 ft. Samples—No. 2 A. W. G. Paper. 




Breakdown 

d log D/d 

Max. stress 


Sam- 

Voltage 

Method 

Method 

Cable 

pie 

Y 

A 

Old 

NeW' 

Old 

New 

Three-Cond., No. 2 

1 

22,800 

38,600 

99.4 

77.7 

338 

255 

St.—5/64-ln. Wall 

2 

21,600 

37,300 



326 

241 

—^5/64-in. Jacket 

3 

26,800 

46,300 



405 

300 

Three - Phase — 60 

4 

18,800 

32,500 



284 

210 

cycles 

5 

21,800 

37,700 



330 

244 


6 

31,000 

50,500 



432 

346 


7 

19,200 

33,200 



291 

215 


8 

35,000 

60,500 



529 

391 


9 

24,600 

42,500 



372 

275 


10 

20,600 

35,600 



311 

230 

Slngl'e-Oond., No. 2 




Ave 

rage 

362 

271. 

i 

31,200 


87.3 


310 


St.—5/32-in. Wall 

'2 

40,800 




406 


Single - Phase — 60 

3 

31,600 




314 


cycles 

4 

30,800 




306 



5 

27,600 




274 



6 

33,800 




336 



7 

42,800 




426 



8 

30,400 




302 



9 

28,800 




286 



10 

36,000 




358 






Ave 

irage 

332 



The breakdowns were all made at 60 cycles and by 
raising the voltage at the rate of approximately 1000 
volts per second. The single-conductor cables were 
broken down with single-phase voltage between con¬ 
ductor and lead and the three-conductor cables with 


TABLE VI. 

Breakdown Tests—6-Ft. Samples—No. 6 A. W. G. 
OAMBRIO 




Breakdown 

d log D/d 

Max. stress 


Sam- 

Voltage 

Method 

Method 

Cable 

pie 

Y 

A 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Three-Oond.. No. 6 


E SEE 

43,300 

84.0 

64.0 

448 

339 

St.—8/64-in. WaU 



38,100 



393 

293 

—5/64-in. Jacket 



46,700 



482 

366 

Three - Phase — 60 



43,300 



447 

339 

cycles 

5 

27,000 

46,700 



482 

366 


6 


41,600 



430 

326 




41,600 



430 

326 



21,600 

37,400 



386 

293 



23,200 

40,200 



415 

314 




45,000 

Ave 


465 

353 





rage 

438 

332 

Three-Oond., No. 6 


24,600 

42,600 

84.0 

64.0 

440 

334 

St.—5/64-ln. WaU 

2 


43,300 



447 

339 

—^No Jacket ■ 

3 

18,800 

32,500 



336 

255 

Three - Phase — 60 

4 

niixmii] 

51,900 



537 

407 

cycles 

5 

22,400 

38,800 




304 


6 

24,600 

42,600 



440 

334 


7 


48,500 




380 


8 

22,600 

39.100 




306 



PjiXiIUil 

50,200 



517 

393 



20,800 

'36,000 

Ave 


372 

282 





rage 

440 

333 

Single-Oond., No. 6 


47,200 


79.0 


518 


St.—6/32-in. WaU 


43,600 




480 


Single - Phase —- 60 


47,000 




616 


cycles 


48,800 




537 



5 





550 



6 

41,600 




457 






Ave 

rage 

mm 



ttee-phase voltege between conductors, the lead sheath 
beihg grounded and oonnected to the neutiAl point of 
the Y-connected transformers. 
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TABLE VII. 

lOOO-Oycle Oapadtanoe Tests—Paper 


Copper temp. 

Lead temp. 

68 ®P - 20®O 

105®P «40.6“O 
78“P 26.6®0 

148®P =-64.5®C 

175®P =- 79.5®C 

200®P *= 93.3®C 
113®P - 45.0®C 



94®P 1 34.5®C 

105®P = 40.5®C 

Copper No. 1 Layer.... 

No. 1 Layer No. 2 Laver_ 

3720 

2910 

3770 

5530 

5560 

3940 

2940 

3875 

5550 

5590 

3665 

4020 

4140 

No. 2 “ 

No. 3 " .. 

3000 

3050 

3110 

No. 3 “ 

No. 4 " . 

3840 

3870 

3900 

No. 4 “ 

Lead . 

5560 

5590 

5610 

5840 

5640 

5900 


TABLE VIII. 



1000-Cycle Capacitance Test—Cambric Sample 

OoiPOd* ... 

Lead temn. 

71®P-21.7®0 

99*P = 37.2“0 
80®P = 26'. 7*0 

148®P - 64.6®0 

176®P = 79.5®0 

200®P » 93.3®0 

121 »P = 49.4®0 

--r— 


101®P » 38.3*0 

116®P = 46.1®0 

! Copper No. 1 Layer. 

No. 1 Layer No. 2 “ 

3075 

4540 

4650 

6310 

7300 

3230 

4730 

4780 

6450 

7450 

3530 

3690 

3750 

‘ No. 2 No. 3 

5170 

5220 

5320 

: - No. 3 “ No. 4 " 

5020 

5050 

5080 

No. 4 “ Lead 

6730 

7770 

6850 

8000 

6850 

8030 


TABLE IX. 

Measured Voltages—Grounded Lead Sheath to Layers of Copper Strands 


Copper temp. 

Lead temp. 

68®P « 20®O 

105®P = 40.6*0 
78®P » 25.5*0 

148®P =. 64.5*0 

176®P - 79.6*0 

200®P - 93.3®0 
113®P - 45.0®O 



94®P -34.6*0 

105®P - 40.6*0 

Lead to Conner. 

“ No. 1 Layer... 

10,000 

10.000 

8,000 

5.200 

3.000 

1,500 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,260 

5,650 

3,260 

1,660 

" No. 2 “ . 


8,050 

8,110 

“ No. 3 “ . 


5.260 

5,400 

• No. 4 “ . 

1,480 

3,000 

1,490 

3,100 

1,500 


TABLE X. 

Measured Voltages-Grounded Lead Sheath to Layer of Copper Strands 
_ Cambric Cable 


Copper temp.. 

Lead temp. 

71 ®P =« 21.7*0 

71 *P - 21.7*0 

99®P -37.2*0 
80®P -26.7*0 

148*P - 64.6*0 
101®P - 38.3*0 

175®P = 79.5®0 
115®P -46.1®0 

200*P - 93.3*0 
121®P -49.4*0 

Lead, to Conner. 

" No. 1 Layer. 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

“ No. 2 " . 


7,000 

7,100 

7,200 

5,400 

3,350 

1,600 

" No. 3 “ . 


5,000 

5,200 


“ No. 4 “ .... 

1,400 

3,000 

1.400 

3.100 

1,450 

3,500 

1,650 


TABLE XI. 

Voltage Between Successive Layers—^Paper 


Copper temn. 

Lead temp.. 

68*P -20.0*C 

106*P - 40.6*C 
78®P - 26.6®C 

148®P - 64.5®C 

176"P - 79.6®C 
106®P-4Q,6®C 

200*P - 93.3*0 
113*P -45*0 



94*P - 34.6®C 

Copper No. 1. 

No. 1 Layer No. 2 Layer... 

No. 2 " No. 3 “ 

2100 

2760 

2000 

2800 

2200 

1600 

1600 

1960 

2800 

1900 

2700 

2300 

1750 

2700 

2300 

1700 

1550 

No. 3 “ 

No. 4 “ . 


2260 

No. 4 “ 

Lead _... 

1480. 

1510 

1490 

1600 

1600 


TABLE XII. 

Vdtages Between Successive Layers—Cambric Sample 


Copper temp... 

Lead temp., 


Copper No. 1.. 

No. I Layer No. 2 Layd:. 
No. 2 No. 3 “ . 
No. 3 . “ No. 4 “ . 
No. 4 “ Lead 


71 ®P 
71^V 


' 21 . 7>>0 

21.7«C 


3050 

2060 

1950 

1550 

1400 


Od'P 
80 “P 


37,200 

26.7®C 


3000 

2000 

2000 

1600 

1400 


148 “P 
101 “P 


64.6®C 

38.3®C 


2000 

1900 

2100 

1650 

1450 


176‘'P 

115*P 


79.5®C 

46.1»C 


2800 

1800 

2050 

1750 

1600 


200<'P 
121 «P 


93.3®C 

49.4®C 


2650 

1700 

2156 

1850 

lARO 


100 
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It should be noted that the rupturing stresses of the 
three-conductor cables when calculated by the old 
method are nearly the same as for the single-conductor 



X-RADIUS 


PiQ. 14 —Typical Potential-Gradient Curve 

cables, while the stresses calculated by the new method 
are considerably lower. 

Effect of Internal Heating on Voltage Gradient 
WITHIN Concentric Insulation 
The general shape of the potential gradient or stress 
curve for a homogeneous wall of concentric insulation 
calculated by the logarithmic formula, equation (1), 
is shown in Fig. 14. 

If the wall of insulation is not homogeneous, but made 
up of multiple layers of insulating materials having 
different dielectric constants, the voltage distribution 
throughout the wall may be calculated by the formula 
Vo = Vi + + Va + . . . . Vn 

2Q 2Q 2Q 

= loge ri/r -1- log* rz/ri -|- log. ra/fa 

+ . ... ( 10 ) 

^n/rn-l 



Fig. 15—?-Per Cent Change op Dielectric Constant with 
Change op Temperatu?rb . poe Insulating, Materials 

where Vo is the totsil voltage across the wall of irisub- 
tion 

Vii Va, Va are the respective voltages across the 
first, second, third lay^ of insulating material 


Q is the electrostatic charge on the surface of each 
layer of insulating material 
J5 li, Ki, Kz are the respective dielectric constants of 
the layers of insulating material 
r is the radius of the conductor 
Tif Tz, fs, . . r„ are the radii of the layers of ingu1a.tiTig 
material. 



Pig. 16—^Low-Capacitance Electrostatic Voutubter 

By employing multiple layers of insulating materials 
mth the proper relative values of dielectric constant 
it is possible to reduce considerably the tuftyimnm 
voltage stress at the surface of the conductor and 
incre^e the stresses in the outer layers of the insulation. 

This method of insulating cables is commonly 
referred to as “grading” and theoretically results in a 



Pig. 17—^Low-Capacitanob Electrostatic Voltmeteb 

cable that will withstand a higher impressed voltage 
than a non-graded cable, other factors being equal. 

Several excrilent papers^have been published oh 
the subject of “grading of cables.” 

7. E. JoDa,: Trans, of International Elec. Congreae, St. Louis 
1904, pi^e 650. 

A. Russel, London Electrician, Vol. 60,1907, page 160. 

H. S. Osbome, Trans. A. I. E. B., Vol. 29,1910, page 1563. 
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MIDDLETON, DAWES AND DAVIS: 


An insulated cable carrying current must dissipate 
energy in the form of heat, and the source of this 
energy is the P R loss in the conductor. The heat flows 
from the conductor to the surrounding medium with 
the result that the conductor is at a much higher tem¬ 
perature than the outside of the insulation. 



«UI>0.076fn. 

Fia. 18 —Dimensions of No. 4 Stranded Paper-insulated 
Stress Sample 

The dielectric constant of insulating materials in¬ 
creases very considerably with increase of temperature. 

In Fig. 16 there are curves showing the average in¬ 
crease of dielectric constants with temperature for the 
three most common cable insulating materials. 

Therefore, theoretically, the insulation nearest the 
conductor of a cable carrying current should have a 
higher dielectric constant than the insulation farther 
from the center with the result that the voltage dis¬ 
tribution throughout the wall of insulation should 
change as the temperature increases. 

The following tests were made to determine whether 
or not the voltage distribution followed the theoretical 
law, and if so, how much change occurred as the tem¬ 
perature was increased. 

The instrument used for voltage measurements was 
a modification of one described by Prof. C. L. Dawes in 
a discussion on voltage measurements at New York 
in 1916.8 

Figs. 16 and 17 show the general scheme of the volt¬ 
meter. 

Two silk threads are stretched tightly between two 
supports A A, the proper tension being secured by the 
springs B B, A thin, brass, plate (P) appro;rimately 
6 by 11 millimeters is cemented at one end to the two 
silk threads half way between the supports. On this 
brass plate is a small mirror for reflecting a beam of 
light. 

In front of the plate P, another brass plate P is 
fastened, in the .coiter of which is a small hole through 
which a beam of light enters to and leaves from the 
mirror. These two brass plates are connected together 
el^trically by a fleidble nietal filament for one ter¬ 
minal of the instrument. The other terminal of the 
instrument is a small plate F, secured to the other: ade 
of the hard-rubber bander. This barrier acts as a 
dielectric t o prevent breakdown between the terminals. 

8. TBANSAcraoNsofA.LB.B.iVol.XXXV,PMtl,pa«el33. 


Because of the inertia and high damping of the 
moving plate, it does not vibrate, as in the original 
instrument, but gives a steady deflection with constant 
voltage. It is immersed in oil to prevent corona and 
brush discharge and also for damping purposes. The 
deflection of the instrument is nearly proportional to 
the square of the voltage impressed between its ter¬ 
minals and consequently the deflection is always in 
the same direction. 

The capacitance of this instrument between ter¬ 
minals is extremely small, approximately 0.0000017 
microfarad or 1.7 micro-microfarads. 

At times when the instrument was too sensitive for 
the voltages to be measured, multiplying capacitances 
of either 3.1 micro-microfarads or 12 micro-micro¬ 
farads were used to keep the deflection within the range 
of the scale. 

Two short samples of single-conductor cable were 
manufactured upon which measurements could be made 
—one sample with paper insulation and one sample 
with, varnished cambric insulation. Each sample con¬ 
sisted of a No. 4 A. W. G. stranded copper conductor 
with a total wall of insulation of approximately 9/32 
in. (7.1 mm.), and a lead sheath. At four different 
points in the walls of insulation, layers of No. 36 
A. W. G. bare copper strands were spiraled the length 
of the sample between layers of the insulating material. 
Figs, 18 .and 19 show the dimendons and locations of 
the copper strands. 

Thermocouples were placed in the conductors and 
in the lead sheaths of both te,mples so that it was pos¬ 
sible to know accurately the temperature of each. 

Sixty-cycle alternating current was applied to the 
samples from a current transformer and voltage mea¬ 
surements were made with an impressed voltage 
between conductor and lead of 10,000 volts. 

.The minimum capacitance between successive layers 
of copper strands was 950 micro-microfarads. It is 

Dia.-0J5Iin. 



Fiq. 19 Dimensions of No. 4-Stranded Cambrkmnsttlatbd 
Stress Sample ■ ■ ' 

evident tha;t becaute pf its small capacitance the electro¬ 
static voltmeter already described could be used to 
measure voltages betyreen layers of copper strands 
without disturbing the voltage distribution through 
the w^ of iusuWon. 

The voltage , measurements were so made that one 
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side of the voltmeter was constantly at ground poten¬ 
tial. 

Tables VII and VIII show the results of 1000-cycle 
capacitance tests made on the samples at the various 
temperatures. 



Eia. 20 —Efpkct op Coppku Tempekatuhe on Potentiai. 

Ghadient op Paper Cable 
F our-afcrandod ().2flfl-in. wall irapTOKnatfid papwr 
Twnpoi’aturo in degrees fahi'onlioit 

The increase of capacitance for the paper cable is 
small, being only 11.3 per cent for the wall of insulation 
nearest the conductor and 6.1 per cent for the wall far¬ 
thest from the conductor. The capacitance measure¬ 
ments indicate that any change in voltage distribution 
with increase of internal temperature is small, and, 
except in cases where the insulation is working very 
close to the breakdown stress of the material, the 
decrease of maximum stress is of very small value. 

The actual voltage distribution through the wall 
insulation cannot be calculated from low-voltage 
capacitance measurements because the capacitance of 
insulating material under high-voltage stress is some¬ 
what higher than when the stress is practically zero 
as has already been pointed out. 

Table IX and Table X show the voltage as measured 
between the grounded lead sheath, and the layers of 
copper strands. 

Tables XI and XII show the voltages between suc¬ 
cessive layers of copper strands as calculated from the 
data in Tables IX and X. 

Figs. 20 and 21 show the potential gradient curves 
plotted from the data in Tables XI and XII. The 
curve for each copper temperature is indicated and the 
corresponding lead temperature is shown in the accom¬ 
panying chart. 


The first tests were made after the samples had been 
kept in the laboratory for several days so that the total 
wall of insulation was at room temperature. The po¬ 
tential gradient curves for these temperatures are smooth 
and continuous, the maximum stress on each layer 
being the same as the minimum stress on the preceding 
layer. This might be considered a good check on 
the accuracy of the apparatus used. 

While both the paper and varnished cables show a 
decrease of maximum stress with an increase of internal 
temperature, there is quite a marked difference in the 
two sets of curves. 

The most marked change of stresses in the cambric 
cable is between the second and third layers, while 
the change for the paper cable comes much nearer tho 
conductor, between the first and second layers. There 
is no apparent reason for this, except possibly a differ¬ 
ence in thermal resistivity. Some difference between 
the results obtained with the paper cable and those 
obtained with the cambric cable might be expected. 
This is due to a change in the physical state of the im¬ 
pregnating compound used in the paper cable with a 
rise of temperature, while the physical state of the 
insulating material of the cambric cable remains prac¬ 
tically constant. 



Fowr-stranded 0.27()-in. wall varnished cambric 
Temporaturo in degrees fahrenhoit 

The maximum voltage that can be safely impressed 
across a wall of insulation depends upon the dielectric 
strength of the insulating material. The factor of 
safety for an operating cable is the ratio of the dielectric 
strength of the insulating material to the maximum 
stress produced by the working voltage. Either an 
increase in the dielectric strength or decrease in the 
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maximum stress results in an increase of tiie factor of 
safety. 

« ^ 4 ._ ea £ i. Dielectric Strength 


Factor of Safety = 


Maximum Sta*ess 


If both the dielectric strength and the mayimuTn 
stress of a cable be changed the effect on the factor of 
safety would be the ratio of change'of dielectric strength 
to the change of maximum stress. 


Factor of Safety 


Dielectric Strength 


hBSBBIIHBSsbssi 


60 80 100 120 140 160 180 200 

CONDUCTOR TEMPERATURE DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 

Fig. 22—Effect of Dielectric Strength and Dielectric 

bTRESS ON THE PaCTOR OP SAFETY OP pAPER CABLES 
Per cent change in maximum stress vs. conductor temperature 
Per cent change in dielectric strength vs. temperature 
Per cent change in factor of safety vs. conductor temperatme 
Pap6r-insulated cable 

Pig. 22 shows the per cent change in maximum stress 
for the paper cables as the temperature of the cable is 
increased. ^ There is also shown the per cent changes 
in dielectric strength with temperature change for 
impregnated paper insulation as determined from 
many breakdown tests. The ratio of the changes in 
dielectric strength to the changes in dielectric stress is 
plotted to show the changes in the factor of safety. 

Fig, 23 shows the dielectric strength, the 
stress and the factor of safety curves for the cambric 
cable. 

It is interesting to note that the factor of safety 
for these paper cables is 4 per cent higher at 185 degrees 
fahrenheit, the A. I. E. E. temperature limit, than it was 
at normal temperature at 68 degrees fahrenheit. 

In stud 3 mg and discussing the curves and data of 
this paper, it should be borne in mind that these results 
^ only an indication of what happens in the dielectric 
because of the internal heat generated at the conductor. 
The quantitative values would be affected consider¬ 
ably by the conditions under which the cable is working 
probably mostly by the relative copper and lead tem¬ 
peratures. 

Conclusions 

The experimental evidence given indicates that: 

1. For values of D/d equal to or less than 2.72 
toe potential gradient within a wall of insulation follows 
toe s^ple logarithmic fonnula. The ma^mum stress 

may be calculated by the formula 

„ 0.868 y ; 

d login D 

\ ^: d^. ■ ■ ■ 


2. For values of D/d greater than 2.72, the layers 
of insulation adjacent to the conductor can be sub¬ 
jected to stresses far in excess of those which the insu¬ 
lation can normally withstand and yet complete rup¬ 
ture does not occur. 

The following modified formula can be safely used 
to determine the breakdown stress for small conductors 
with a heavy wall of insulation 


delog 


0.868 V 

I D 
iog.o — 

dc 


where d. = 


3. The stress across the inner layers of a cable hav¬ 
ing a large ratio D/d is not relieved to any considerable 
extentbyachangeof capacitanceproduced by the stress. 

4. Breakdown tests of a special cable with an inter¬ 
mediate sheath at the point D/2.72 indicate that the 
insulation within the diameter D/2.72 adds nothing 
to the dielectric strength of the cable. 

5. For values of D/d greater than 2.72, our data 
indicate that for any given dielectric, a straight-line 
law exists between the gradient at the conductor 
surface at breakdown and the ratio D/d. 

6. Results of the large number of breakdown tests 
which are given show that in calculating the maximum 
stress in three-conductor cables the wall of insulation 
should be assumed equal to the total insulation between 
conductors rather than between conductors and the 
center of the cable, the delta voltage being used in the 
computation. 
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Fig. (^—Effect of Dielectric Strength and Dielectric 
Stress on the Factor of Safety of Cambric Cables 

stress vs. conductor temporature 
Per cent <*ange In didectric strength vs. temperature 
Per cent change In factor of safety vs. conductor temperature 
V amlshed cambric-insulated cable 

7. Heat gaerated at the conductor of an insulated 

capacitance of the 

^dabon the conductor and consequently 

f “‘•’I®- No dependence 

^ould be put upon the difference of temperature be- 
tww wnductOT and outside of the cable to auto- 
matically grade the insulation. 


For discussion of this paper see page 611. 
























Corona in Air Spaces in a Dielectric 
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Review of the Subject,—The consideraMon of the extreme 
care necessary in preparing samples of a dielectric for test for elec¬ 
trical properties led to the investigation of the effect of air spaces, 
purposely formed of definite thickness and location, upon the power 
factor. This work in a way is an extension of some work done 
by Clark and Shanklin and Shanklin and Matson several years 
ago on air spaces in high voltage cables and wrapped arrnature 
coils. In their investigation the effect of assumed air spaces of 
indefinite thickness, extent, pressure and location was shown by 

plotting effective resistance from the formula R = ^ against 

potential gradient. A characteristic curve was obtained, a sharp 
inflection point in the curve being interpreted as indicating the 
starting point of corona. 

In the work by the writer, various materials were investigated 
both with,air spaces excluded as much as possible, and with air 
spaces of definite thickness, extent, and location at atmospheric 
pressure. The results were plotted showing variation of power 
factor with potential gradient. A definite increase in power factor 
with potential gradient indicated the starting of corona. The 
thicker air space with a given thickness of dielectric showed the 
more abrupt change in power factor, and this took place at a lower 
potential gradient. By plotting power factor against voltage, a 
maximum was shown indicaiing that a saturation of ionization 
was approached which resulted in a decrease in power factor. 


By plotting effective resistance assuming the resistance to be in 

W 

series with the dielectric and to be given by the formula R <= a 

very definite change in R as well as in power factor indicated the 
beginning of. corona. The curve obtained in this way did not 
possess superior advantages over the plot for power factor for indi¬ 
cating corona and had the disadvantage that the points were some¬ 
what scattered on the upper range of potential gradient. 

The results of the investigation show that: 

1. It is extremely difficult to exclude air spaces from a dielectric 
so that it does not result in corona formation. Corona is shown 
by a more or less abrupt change in power factor with potential 
gradient. 

S. The abruptness of the change in power factor with potential 
gradient depends upon the thickness of the air space, the thicker 
the air space the more abrupt the change. 

S. The thicker the air space for any given thickness of dielectric 
the lower the potential gradient to produce corona. 

4 - The potential gradient .to produce cororut not only depends 
upon the thickness of the air space but also upon the extent of the 
air space as shown by observations on different areas of air space 
of the same thickness. 

5. A maximum of power factor is reached with potential 
gradient indicating that saturation of ionization is approached 
after which the value of power factor decreases with potential 
gradient. 


HEN measuring dielectric losses and power 
factor of insulating materials, it is of great 
importance that air should be excluded from 
the surfaces of contact with the electrodes and from 
the interior of the material. At low stresses, the losses 
and power factor are found to be lower than they should 
be because of the highly insulating air space. Like¬ 
wise, the effective area of the material is smaller and 
consequently the measurements of the electrical 
properties are incorrect. At higher stresses, the gas 
spaces become ionized and corona formation results 
with the attendant increase in losses and power factor. 

The phenomenon of corona formation in connection 
with loss measurements in high voltage cables and arma¬ 
ture coils was observed by Clark and Shanklin^ and was 
further studied by Shanklin and Matson^ In high- 
voltage cables and armature coils, air spaces no doubt 
exist which result in corona formation when over¬ 


can safely be made even as to the partial pressures 
due to entrapped air and the vapors from the materials 
themselves. 

It has been recognized that when an insulating space 
is filled with a composite dielectric such as a solid 
material and air having quite different dielectric con¬ 
stants the result is that the dielectric strength of the 
combination is lower than either one separately. For 
instance, when air which is a good dielectric and mica 
which is an excellent- dielectric are used in combination, 
the result is a poorer dielectric than either used sepa¬ 
rately. This is due to the fact that an increased number 
of lines of force are concentrated in the air space which 
has the lower permittivity and this results in breakdown 
which throws a greatly increased stress upon the mica. 

Air in a dielectric in the form of a cable, a wrapped 
armature coil or test piece with specially applied 
electrodes, may exist in two ways. Either, it may be 



stressed. 

In the case of materials built up in the form of cables 
and coils, it is practically useless to speculate from 
loss measurements as to the thickness or extent of the 
air space, its pressure and location. No assumption 

1 . ajid ShajikLui. A. I, E. B. Traits. Vol. 
1917iP.447. 

2. Clark and Matson, A. I, E. E. Trans. Vol. XXI^III, 

1919,p. 489. . r ™ ™ 

Presented at the Annual Convention of ihe A. I. Ei E, 
Niagara Fcdls, Ont., June 26^0, IBBSi 


in the form of an air ‘film or bubble between layers or 
between the dielectric and the conductor, or it may be 
in the form of occluded gases in the interstices of the 
material. Both no doubt, produce losses at high- 
voltage stresses, though it is generally believed that 
air in films or bubbles gives rise to the greater part of 
the losses. It; is impossible to separate the eff^t of 
occluded gases since the gases cannot be eliniinated 
except by heat and vacuum, nor can they be excluded 
except by filling the spaces by some impregnating 
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compound. By this process, however, the dielectric 
properties of the original sample are changed.' 

Though it is a difficult problem to study the effect 
of occluded gases on the losses of a dielectric material, 
the effect of various air spaces, which is by far the 
greater source of losses, may be studied by actually 
testing materials in which definite spaces are made 



and in which their locations are definitely established. 
It must be understood that the effect of occluded gases 
is also included in this effect, though in comparison 
with the former, it may be considered practically 
negligible. 

The sainples of insulation tested in connection with 
the effect of air spaces in this investigation^ were 
all in the sheet form. In all cases except for glass, the 
surface of the material was made plane by fastening 
to an accurately plane brass disk. In the case of glass, 
the plane plate was floated upon mercury, the precaution 
being taken to free as nearly as possible any entrapped 
air from the under surface. The top electrode applied 
to the sample was so made that it could be adjusted 
for^any desired air space between it and the specimen. 
This is shown in Fig. 1. The electrode A was a brass 
disk 7. 6 cm. in diameter with carefully rounded edges 
and polished surface. This was fitted with three arms 
a, a, a, through the outer ends of which passed three 
insulating quartz rods^ whichformed a tripod support 
for the electrode. The quartz rods extended well out 
from the edge of the disk so that the insularing support 
was far removed from the electric field, since it is very 
^sential that no dielectric having a different permit¬ 
tivity should be introduced,in the air spacein an electric 
Md. y - 

The .air spaces of uniform ; thickness were fonned 


between the upper disk and the dielectric by adjusting 
the quartz rods with spacers. The rods were then 
clamped in place by tightening the screws in the arms 
provided for that purpose, as shown in the diagram. 

The loss measurements from which the power factor 
was determined were made with a sensitive electro¬ 
static wattmeter. The current was measured by a 
sensitive electrometer shunted across a part of the 
non-inductive resistance of the wattmeter. The testing 
' transformer was of 6 kw. capacity and the voltage was 
known to have a good sine wave. The voltage was 
varied by potential taps from the secondary of the 
transformer except where readings were desired at 
voltages between these steps. In this case, the voltage 
from the next step to the transformer, was varied by 
appl 3 nng voltages to the primary by a potentiometer 
arrangement. The current in the potentiometer was 
quite large so that wave distortion was not introduced. 
Alternating voltages of 60 cycles were used throughout 
this mvestigation. 

TOen materials with air spaces were tested, the po¬ 
tential gradient was increased to a point where there 
was a quite abrupt change in the losses and the current. 
The abruptness of this change was dependent upon the 
thickness and extent of the air space. Graphically 
the formation of corona is very clearly indicated by 
plotting power factor which involves both watts loss 
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Pig. 2—Cobona in Aih Spaces 
60 Cycles 

White India mica; 0 .036 <^. thick. 

Vadation of power fiactor with pressure on s^edmen, 

and current against potential gradient. The poten¬ 
tial gradient was taken as volts per centimeter between 
the plates. For all materials having appreciable 
air spaces the power factor is low before corona forms, 
Mter which it rises rapidly to a maximum and then 
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again decreases with potential gradient, the sharpness of 
the fall depending upon the thickness of the air space. 

A number of materials were tested with variations 
of air spaces and the results are shown by the following 
curves. 

A sheet of White India mica about 11 cm. in diameter 
and 0.023 cm. thick, was selected for test. The 
specimen was clear and fairly free from air spaces 
between laminations. It was first tested by placing 


curves a maximum power factor was reached, after 
which the power factor decreased in value. In this 
test, the specimen of mica was not perfectly flat so that 
the air spaces were not of uniform thickness. A test 
for power factor* was now made with mercury electrodes 
care being taken to diminate as far as possible any 
air films. The result is shown by Curve 1, Fig. 3. 
It is to be observed that the increase in power factor 
did not take place until a value of 40 to 45 kilovolts per 
centimeter was reached. At that point, the increase 



Fig. 3—Corona in Air Spaces 
GO Cydes 

White India mica, 0.026 cm. thick. 


the mica upon the brass plate and then laying the other 
electrode on the top surface. The tests were then 
repeated placing different weights upon the upper 
electrode. The variation of power factor with poten¬ 
tial gradient for various pressures from zero where the 
weight of the electrode was just supported by the quartz 
rods to 196 grams per square centimeter are shown 
in Fig. 1. In these curves, the thickness of the air 
spaces were not known, though it can be presumed that 
they decreased with pressure. Curve 6 was obtained 
by raising the upper electrode a distance of 0.007 cm. 
above the mica. In each pf these <?ases, there was an 
air space on each side of the mica presumably of equal 
thicknfiss except for the last where the greater air space 
was on the upper side. In general, the power factor 
at low voltage was always greater for the greater 


was not great but the curve clearly gives evidence 
of an air film either at the surfaces of contact or between 
laminations. The sample was now fastened to the 
lower plate by melting a layer of ceresinuponitand pres¬ 
sing the mica upon it by a one half-ton press. Small air 
spaces were still clearly shown in the surface of con¬ 
tact even though the whole had been heated for some 
time at about 100 deg. cent, and had been pressed 
as stated. This fact illustrates how difficult it is to 
free a test piece from air spaces. The result of the 
test with mercury contact on the top surface is shown 
in curve 2. The abrupt change in power factor now 
occurred at a lower value, about 30 volts per cm. A 
flat-topped maximum w^ quickly reached after which 



POTENTIAL GRADIENT IN KV. PER CM. 
Fia. 4 —Corona IN Air Spaces 


60 Cycles 

Oeresin wax layer, 0.025 cm, thick 


pressure or thinner air space. Likewise^ the potential 
gradient'to piuduce corona was dower for the smaller 
pres^e or thinner air space. ^ ^ 

The change in power factor with potential gradient 
was more ^dual the thinner the air space. With a 
thicker air space, 0.007 cm., the change in power factor 
was quite abrupt. It is also observed that in all these 


the power factor decreased. For an air space of 0.013 
cm. the corona started at 22 kv. per cm. and a sharp 
maxiiym m of 30 per Cent power factor was reached at 
27 ky. per cm. With a 0.026-cm. air space, corona 
starts! at about 19 kv. per cm. and a‘sharp mspdmum 
was reached at 26 kv. per 'cm. The maximum for to 
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greater air space was hot so great as for the 0.013-cm. 
air space, which is somewhat conlrary to what was gen¬ 
ially found. This may have been caused by a change 
in surface conditions due to the previous application 
of voltage. 

In Fig. 4, are shown the results for a ceresin wax 
layer 0.025 cm. thick. Curve 1 was obtained by melting 
the ceresin wax in vacuo in a shallow plane-bottom 
tray and lowering upon it in vacuo the upper electrode 
adjusted for .the desired thickness. The vacuum was 
then released and the specimen was allowed to cool. In 
this way, it was thought that the sample was completely 
rid of moisture and that air spaces were not included. 
The results of tests are shown in Curve 1. The curve 
shows only a very slight uniform rise of power factor 
up to 140 kv. per cm. Another layer melted in vacuo 


mil 
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Fig. 6—Corona in Air Spaces 
60 Oydes 

Ceresin wax layer, 0.056 cm. thick. 
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Fig. 5—Corona in Air Spaces 

60 Cycles , , 

Ceresin wax layer, 0.041 cm. thick. 

was prepared in the shallow tray and was placed upon 
a level surface and allowed to solidify.' In this way a 
smooth layer of uniform thickness was obtained. 
Curve 2 was obtained by laying the upper electrode 
loosely upon the layer of wax. Curves 3, 4 and 6 
wOTe obtained with air spaces 0.005,0.009 and 0.015 cm. 
thick, respectively. As shown by these curves corona 
fonned at lower potential gradients for the thicker 
air spaces. Likewise, for the thicker air space, the 
maximum value of power factor was greater, as one 
would expect if the greater loss took place in the air 
space.. 

In Fig. 5 ^e shown the results of tests for a thicker 
layer of wax (0.041 cm.) prepared in the same manner 


as above. The results are much the same as in the 
previous test except that for the thicker layer corona 
took place at a lower potential gradient and the values 
of the maxima were slightly lower. Fig. 6 shows re- 
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Fig.'7—Corona IN Air Space? 

60 Cycles 

Three sheets coudeoser paper Impregnated with ceresin in vacuo 
Total thickness, 0.006 cm., 
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siilts for a still thicker layer of wax (0.056 cm.). For 
this thicker layer the potential gradients for corona 
formation were at still lower values, but the maxima 
of power factor were lower. Further, with this thicker 
layer of wax, there is a greater variation in the maxima 



Fig. 8—Corona in Air Spacejs 
60 Oydes 

Six sheets condenser paper impregnated witli ceresin in vacuo. 

Total thickness, 0.12 cm,. 

of power factor for the different thicknesses of air 
spaces. 

In Fig. 7 are shown the results for condenser paper 
impregnated in ceresin. Curve 1 was obtained by 



Fig. 9—Corona in Air Spaces 
6 OO 7 d.es 

Glass p^te, 0.140 cm. ^ck. 


drying and impregnating and placing the upper elec¬ 
trode on the material ip vacuo. In this way all mois¬ 
ture and air should have been completely removed. 
The curve shows that the power factor, is independent 
of potential gradient. Curve 2 ivas obtained by plac¬ 


ing the upper electrode loosely upon the impregnated 
Condenser paper. Curve 3 was obtained with the 
same specimen with a 0.013-cm. air space between the 
impregnated paper and the upper electrode. 
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Fig. 10—Corona in Air Spaces 
60 Cydes 

Treated doth, 0.023 cm. thick. 

The curves in Fig. 8 were obtained in the same way 
as above, with six sheets of condenser paper prepared 
in the same way. The curves 3 and 4 for air spaces 
of 0.013 cm. and 0.026 cm. show the same character- 



Fig. 11—Corona in Air Spaces 
60 Cydes 

Treated doth^ 0.023 cm. thick, two layers. 

Air sjpaces between layers. 

istics, the curve for the thicker air space showing corona 
at a lower potential gradient but both having about 
the same maximum value of power factor. 

Fig. 9 shows the curves obtained with a glass plate 
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0.140 cm. thick. All the curves were obtained with the 
plate floated upon mercury with especial care taken to 
exclude as far as possible any air films on the bottom 
surface. Curve 1 for mercury contact also, on the top 
surface shows slight corona formation at 21 kv. per cm. 
Curve 2 for loose plate contact shows corona at a lower 
value, about 12 1^. per cm. With air spaces of 0.013 
and 0.026 cm., corona was shown at about 11 kv. per cm. 
The difference between the values of potential 



POTEmiAL GRADIENT IN KV. PER CM 

Fig. 12—CoEONA IN Air Spaces 

' 60 Cycles . 

Manila paper, 15 cm. square, impregnated with petroleum jelly. 
Thickness, 0.021 cm. 

1— One-layer paper, dose contact. 

2— One-layer paper, 0.013-cm. air space. 

3— One-layer paper, 0.026-cm. air space. 

4— One-layer paper covered with second layer having 7.7-cm. hole. 

gradient to produce corona was small because of the 
thinness of the air space in comparison ydth the thick¬ 
ness of the glass plate. 

Big. 10 shows the results for treated cloth 0.023 cm. 
thick. The cloth and plate were given a veiy thin 
coat of varnish and pressed together, and placed in an 
oven at 100 deg. for two hours. ‘ At the end of this 


Fig. 11 shows the results for two layers of treated 
cloth each rubbed with a slight amount of vaseline 
and each pressed tightly to a surface of each plate. 
The sample was not heat-treated in any way. Curve 1 
was obtained by laying one plate upon the other with 
the surfaces of the^ two sheets of treated cloth in loose 
contact. Curves 2 and 3 were obtained with air 
spaces of 0.013 and 0.026 cm. between sheets respec¬ 
tively. These curves are less in agreement with the 
general types of curves previously obtained, due, 
no doubt to change in condition of the specimen during 
continued application of voltage. 

Fig. 12 shows the results for manilla paper 0.021 cm. 
thick, vacuum dried, and impregnated with petroleum 
jelly. This material was supplied through the courtesy 
of the Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. Curve 1 was 
obtained with one sheet of paper. The excess of petro- 



time, they were placed under a one half-ton press and al¬ 
lowed to cool. By this treatment, the varnish was 
not completely dried as shown at the end of the experi¬ 
ment. Curve 1, obtained with mercury contact on 
the upper surface, shows a minimum of power factor 
with potential gradient followed by a maximum after 
the beginning of corona. Curve 2, for loose contact, 
shows only a slight mininium if any but a much greater 
ma nm u m . Curves 3 and 4 show a very abrupt change 
in power factor at about 26 and 23 kv. per cm. respec¬ 
tively. With these curves as with others, the falling 
off of power factor with potential gradient after the 
maximum was reached was more rapid with the thicker 
air space. In these curves where the power factor 
is larger at low voltages, the effect of air' spaces in 
lowering the power factcr before corona forms is more 
clearly shown. ^ ^ ^ 


Pig. 13—Coeona in Aie Spaces 
60 Cycles 

Manila paper impregnated with petroleum Jelly. 

Thickness, 0.021 cm. 

1— Three layers of paper. 

2— Three layers of paper,.middle'layer perforated with 7.7-cm. hole. 

3— Three layers of paper, middle layer perforated with one 0.68-cm. hole. 

4— Three layers of paper, middle layer perforated with live 0.68-cm. 

holes located at the comers and center of a 6-cm. square. 

5— Three layei's of paper, middle layer perforated with Wty-one 0.58-cm. 

holes arranged at the corners of 1.4-cm. squares. 

leum jelly was removed and air bubbles were excluded 
and pressure was applied to secure close contact. The 
curve shows that the power factor was practically 
independent of voltage. At slightly higher potential 
gradient, breakdown occurred but there was no notice¬ 
able corona formation up to that point: Curves 2 
and 3 were obtained with air spaces of 0.013 and 0.026 
cm. respectively. The potential gradient was not 
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raised to the point where a maximum power factor 
was obtained, but the curves show a corona formation 
for the thicker air space at a lower potential gradient. 
Curve 4 was obtained by placing upon the lower sheet 
of paper a second sheet having a hole 7.7 cm. in diameter. 
Upon this second sheet was placed symmetrically a 
brass disc about 10 cm. in diameter. In this way a 
confined air space 0.021 cm. thick was formed. The 
characteristics of this curve are not different from what 
had been obtained with the unconfined air space. 

The curves in Fig. 13 were also obtained with the 
manilla paper impregnated with petroleum jelly. 
Curve 1 was for three layers closely pressed together 
by a one half-ton press. The curve shows that all air 
spaces were not eliminated. Curve 12 shows the results 



POTENTIAL GRADIENT IN KV. PER CM 

Pig. 14 —Cokona in Aih Spacks 
00 CycU« 


Manila paper Impregnated with petroleum jolly. 

Two layorn of paper,' one perforated with hole 7.7 cm. in diameter. 

for a 7.7-cm. hole in the central part of the middle sheet. 
Curve 3 is for a hole 0.58 cm. in diameter in the middle 
sheet. The curve shows but slight difference to that 
for the three whole layers, indicating that the 
air spaces in the latter were comparable in effect with 
the air space intentionally formed.' Curve 4 was ob¬ 
tained with five holes of the same size grouped near 
the center of the space beneath the upper electrode. 
Curve 5 was obtained with fifty-one holes of the same 
size laid out in regular pattern in the middle 
sheet between the electrodes. This curve does not 
differ greatly from Curve 2 for one large hole 7.7 cm. 
in diameter. In all these curves for the same thickness 
of dielectric, corona formation is indicated at the 
lower voltage for the greater area assuming the thick¬ 


ness of air space the same. Curve 5 which was carried 
to a higher’ potential gradient than Curve 2 shows a 
marked increase in power factor above 46 kv. per cm. 
This may have been due to heating as the voltage was 
in the neighborhood of breakdown. 

In the work referred to by Clark and Shanklin^ 
they plotted effective resistance considered in parallel 
with the dielectric against potential gradient where 
they defined effective resistance by the expression 

£72 

Rfff = where E is the potential in volts and W is 

the watts loss. These investigators state that the charac¬ 
teristic form of cui*ve is hard to obtain because of the 
exactness with which E is obtained, the square of which 
appears in the formula. If it is assumed that the 
effective resistance is in series with the test sample and 
the value of this quantity is obtained by the expression 

W 

where W is the loss and I is the current 

much more definite curves may be obtained though 
they are quite different. As an example, the 
data from which Cuive 4, Fig. 12 was obtained were 
used to calculate the effective resistance by the two 
formulas. These are shown in curves a and 6, Fig, 14. 
It is shown that the characteristic curve obtained by 
Clark and Shanklin, indicated by the dotted cuiwe, 
is not obtained though no great trouble was taken to 
obtain very accurate values of E. This curve, however, 
is as near the form of the characteristic curve obtained 
by Clark and Shanklin as any which have been plotted 
by the writer. Curve h calculated by the formula 

W . 

Reff — "^is quite definite and shows quite sharply 

the starting point of corona. Further the points below 
the starting point of corona are quite definite in com¬ 
parison to those for the same data plotted in curve a. 
The points in the upper range of the Curve &, on the 
other hand, are not as definite as those in Curve a. 
The points in Curve a by the formula probably are 
indefinite more on the account of inaccuracy in the 
measurement of W than of E, since at low-potential 
gradients the losses are quite small and a large per 
cent of error may be made in measuring a very small 
quantity. Because the points are definitely deter¬ 
mined for power factor, over the whole range of poten¬ 
tial gradient, and since this plotting shows definitely 
the starting point of corona, the writer in this investi¬ 
gation chose this method of plotting results to show 
the starting point of corona caused by the ionization 
of air spaces in a dielectric. 

In this paper so far, as well as in the paper by Clark 
and Shanklin, no attempt has been made to analyze the 
mechanism of the phenomena observed. No doubt 
the mathematical relations of the quantities involved 
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could be worked out but that is outside the scope of 
the present paper. Physically, the relations shown 
in this paper may be expressed as follows: For any 
combination of air and a dielectric tested at low voltage, 
the losses should be in the dielectric, since the number 
of free ions in the air are small compared to the number 
in the dielectric. The losses in a good dielectric such 
as those used in these experiments should be in the 
nature of hysteresis losses rather than true ohmic 
losses, and would best be represented as a resistance 
in series with the dielectric. As the potential gradient 
is raised the free ions in the air space, though few in 
number at the start, soon acquire sufficient vdocity 
to ionize other gas molecules in their path by the pro¬ 
cess known as ionization by collision. In this way, 
the ionized gas molecules are greatly multiplied until 
a point is reached where the characteristic discharge 
known as corona takes place. At this point the greater 
proportion of the losses occur in the air space and a 
large increase in current and losses are Observed, the 
relation being such as to greatly increase the power 
factor. As the potential gradient is increased more 
ionization due to the increased velocity results and this 
produces greater losses and greater power factor. 
However, a point is reached in potential gradient where 
the greater proportion of gas is ionized so that ftirther 
increase in potential gradient does not produce a corres¬ 


ponding increase in ionization. At this point then 
the change in the rate of incre^e of losses decreases 
and a lowering of the power factor is observed. Ac¬ 
cording to this theory then these changes should be 
more pronounced with the thicker air space since the 
rate of multiplication of the ions is proportional to 
the distance they travel in the air space. This is in 
agreement with the observed results. With a thin 
air space, the free ions do not acquire a sufficient velocity 
to produce other ions in their path, hence corona is 
not observed at as low a potential gradient as for a 
thicker air space. Hence for a thin air space a higher 
potential corresponding to a higher velocity of the ions 
is necessary for corona formation, as has been shown 
in this investigation. 

It is realized that the scope of this work may be 
extended and application be made to practical problems 
in which something is known of the actual conditions 
existing. Only the simplest conditions have here been 
considered, for it has been realized that the subject 
of losses in insulating materials is sufficiently complex 
under these conditions and that the introduction of 
many variables which may be eliminated only intro¬ 
duces confusion and speculation. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 61X. 
















The Action and Effect of Moisture in a Dielectric Field 
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Review of the Subject.—In studying the subject of dielectnc Following up the analysis the author was surpHsed to find that 

loss m electnc cables the author has become convinced that the such a dielectnc, containing particles of moisture wovM show 

ure content of the ^lectric is the dominant factor determining absorption and residual charge and many other characteristics 

the (^c. resistan^. Evershead's explanation of the action of of actual insulation. He also found that certain unusual test data, 

moisture in a fibrous dielectric seems plausible but leads to the obtained while testing cabUs, could be explained as due to a breaking 

conclusion that moisture causes a decrease of a-c. resistance with up of the moisture filaments by evaporation. The author does not 

in^easing voltage, whereas the experience of the author is that claim that the paper that follows meets the complexity of actual 

with a fairly well dried dielectric a-c. resistance is independent insulation, but rather that it adds to our conception of the importance 

of volUge, and that decreasing the moisture content still further of moisture in its effect upon a dielectric field, 

gives hiyher and higher a-c. resistance, with no limit in sight. It ' 

seems obvious, therefore, that Evershead has not fully covered the CONTENTS 

subject. In order to get a picture of the action of moisture in a Review of the Subject. (325 w.) 

dielectric field the author has assumed a simply hypothetical case Introduction. (226 w.) 

and tried to follow it to its logical conclusions. He assumed a pure Constant Potential Field. (2300 w.) 

dielectric of a homogeneous and plastic nature between parallel Alternating Field. (1600 w.) 

electrodes and subject to electric stress. He then mentally placed Didectric Loss as a Function of Voltage. (260 w.) 

a very small globule of conducting moisture in the dielectric and Dielectric Loss as a Function of Temperature. (340 w.) • 

watched the action. Under constant potential stress the moisture DMectric Loas as a Function of Frequency. (160 w.) 

elongated into a threadrlike filament until it bridged the dielectric. Capacitance as a Function of Frequency. (125 w.) 

But under alternating stress the moisture globule, if sujficienMy Capacitance as a Function of Temperature. (360 w.) 

small stretched out only a short distance and then no further, no Phase Difference and Power Factor as Functions of Voltage Temperature 

matter how high the voltage. This showed how the a-c. resistance and Frequency. (725 w.) 

could be independent of the voltage and yet depend upon moisture. Appendix. (725 w.) 


T he phenomena observed when investigating and in a dielectric field with constant potential across the 
testing insulation can be classified into two groups, electrodes. Obviously if such a particle elongated 
The first of these groups would comprise all the into a filament of moisture, stretching in the direction 
phenomena that a perfect insulator or pure dielectric of the dielectric field, it would reduce the energy of the 
would have. The second group, would comprise all field by shortening dielectric flux lines. It follows 
the phenomena of imperfection, such as leakage, dielec- that a dielectric force would act upon the particle to 
trie loss, etc. In an attempt to account for the ob¬ 
served phenomena of this second group, it seemed advis¬ 
able first to study a simple hjrpothetical case and to 
trace out the phenomena that might in that case be 
expected. 

The case chosen was that of a pure dielectric between 
parallel plate electrodes and containing, embedded in 
it, minute particles of conducting moisture. The case 
was considered both with constant potential and alter¬ 
nating potential across the electrocies and with varia¬ 
tions of voltage, temperature and frequency. 

It is not claimed that the analysis that follows is 
complete, as a complete mathematical treatment would 
be extremely complex. The analysis shows, however, 
that a dielectric with many particles of moisture em¬ 
bedded would have all the characteristic phenomena 
actually found in insulation. The inference is, there¬ 
fore, that all of these phenomena, of the second group, 
can be explained as due to the presence of moisture in 
the insulation. 

Constant Potential ^ ^ ^ 

Consider first the forces that would act upon any 
single one of many particles of dohducting moisture 

Presented at the Annual Convention of the Ai. .i, E. E 4 , where C\ is the capacitance betw^n an end of the fila - 
Niagara F<ah, Ont., Jui^ se-so, i9!BS.^ ment and the nearest electrode and Ex the voltage 
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across this capacitance. L and I are the length of the 
dielectric and the length of the filament respectively, 
as shown in the diagram, Fig. 1. 


Cl and 


dCi 

d{L-l) 


can hardly be expressed mathe¬ 


matically as they depend not only upon the dimensions 
of the single moisture particle or filament considered, 
but also upon the dimensions and arrangement of the 
other moisture particles and filaments in the dielectric. 

As the filament elongated T would increase and Ci 
would increase, increasing Fj, but as Ci, increased, and 
the filament included more and more lines of dielectric 
force, a current would flow through the filament and 
this current, flowing through the resistance of the fila¬ 
ment, would produce a potential drop along the fila¬ 
ment £? 2 . F\ can therefore be expressed as 


= ; ( 2 ) 


Ei would be a function of the rate of change of I 
with respect to time and also of the resistance of the 
filament. Since the volume of moisture does not 
change, we may assume for the resistance of the fila¬ 


ment J? = 


JL. 

y A 


where y represents the conductivity 


of the liquid and A the section of the filament when 
I == I., A also is the volume of moisture of the particle. 
1 Ve may therefore 5 vrite 




. dG^ 

d{L-l) 


(4) 


The actual dielectric field would at any instant be a 
resultant field- of what are here called the primary and 
secondary fields. 

As the filament elongated friction would act to 
retard the elongation. This force of friction would 
increase as the filament attenuated and would depend 
upon the section of the filament, upon the nature of 
the dielectric and upon the rate of flow; it caii be ex¬ 
pressed as 

n=-/.(^VA) (7) 

Surface tension would also act upon the filament to 
contract it. If we assume that the force of surface 
tension 



where S is the surface of the filament, we may write 

F.^-Ky^ ( 8 ) 

Considering all of the above forces as acting upon the 


/7 7 

filament we can write, for an elongation 

d t 



d I 

The relation the other factors is obviously 


When' cuirent flowed thinugh the .filatR^^lt,^ drop very complex but certain useful relations can be deduced 
of potential along the filament would setup a secondary from this equation by inspection, 
field in the dielectric,. This field woifld eman^ite from It is obvious that if either A or 7 is increased 
the filament exacriy as magnetic lines of flux emanate 

from a straight bar magnet, and Tt "Would be nearly will also increase. In other words a large particle 
similarto thrfield that Would be set up if the ^lament . . . ■ 

were replaced by two small electa'bdes in the dielectric, moisture will elongate more rapidly , than a, small 
spaced a distanc^ apaH'slightly less than ^ to A moisture particle , containing .more impurity 

of the filament and with a potential drop between them elongate mpre rapidly than one. with less impurity, 
correspohding to the potential-drop-along the filament. since conductivity increases witjh temperature, a 
The distance I may be considered as the distance that moisture, particle will elongate more rapidly than 
would separate such electrodes, and the capacitance 3- cold oiiP- It also seems to show, that if A is small 
of the secondary field (^2 would be the capacitance d l ■ . 1 ‘ ' 

between such electrodes. -^ . decreases rapidly as 7 increases. ; 

This secondary field would act to shorten the fila- ■ ' - ' - - : ‘ • . , 

ment and the force of this field would be Forces F 2 and F 3 tend to slow down the. elongation; 

j , ' but can not stop to filanaent from elongating. Force 

F 2 ‘= - ( 5 ) decrease as Z ihere^edi It would seem then 

that no totter tow snialj to'fil^ 

or by equation ( 3 ) Would tfititotely bridge the dielectric--eveh if i^^ 

v 2 jyi became: afconaic in section, > ^ ^ i 

^2 “ “ ( /i ( -^ ) X - V ) -s-Tj (6) When the filament finally bridged to dielectric, 

^ ' ■ ; to forces Fi and Fs would disappear, but the filament 
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would now cany lealsage current and would assume a 
gradient equal to the dielectric gradient. The dielec¬ 
tric field due to the potential drop along the filament 
would, therefore, remain, and the forces and Fa 
would remain. These forces would hold the filament 
taut, but could not disrupt it or pull it away from the 
electrodes, for, if at any place along the filament the 
filament became thin, preparatory to a break, the 
resistance of that section would increase and the voltage 
gradient along that section would also increase. The 
resulting dielectric field would exert a force along the 
filament that would tend to flood the thin section in the 
filament with moisture from the thicker sections. 

The filament would carry current electrolytically, 
that is, current would flow by migration of ions, and 
if the temperature of the liquid increased the velocity 
of migration would increase and possibly the degree 
of ionization would also increase. It follows that the 
leakage current would be greater if the dielectric were 
hot than if it were cold. 

With current flowing in the filament, heat would be 
generated along the filament and this would increase the 
temperature of the filament and thus increase its 
conductivity. With increased conductivity the heat 
generated would increase and the temperature become 
still higher. This would result in a vicious circle, were 
it not for the fact that heat conduction to the surround¬ 
ing dielectric would also increase with increasing dif¬ 
ference of temperature between the filament and the 
dielectric, so that a condition of equilibrium would 
usually be reached. With a very small filament the 
ratio of heat generated to cooling surface would be 
small and such a filament would remain very close to 
dielectric temperature. Such a filament would show 
a resistance practically independent of the voltage 
between electrodes. If, however, the filament were 
large, we might expect resistance to decrease as voltage 
between electrodes increased^ ,, 

If the temperature of the filament became sufficiently 
high, evaporation would occur, disrupting the filament. 
Evaporation might result in a general drying up of the 
filament, the moisture either leaving the dielectric or 
else forming a new filament or filaments in the dielectric 
adjacent to the ori^nal filament. Another possibility 
would be that the evaporation> being greatest at some 
one point, the resistance of that point would increase. 
The point would then become a hot spot and evapora¬ 
tion Would further increase—a vicious circle ending in a 


very large filaments evaporation might prevent any 
stable bridging of the dielectric. 

The voltage at which evaporation first occurred 
would depend upon the size and conductivity of the 
filament. The larger the filament and the better its 
conductivity the lower the voltage of evaporation. 

The voltage at which evaporation first occurred 
would also depend upon the temperature of the dielectric. 
The higher that temperature the lower would be the 
voltage of evaporation. 

If a dielectric contained many particles of moisture, 
each of these particles would start elongating into 
filaments, but if the number of particles were great 
many of them would link up as they formed. This 
of course would decrease the time necessary to bridge 
the dielectric. Since, then, the time to bridge the dielec¬ 
tric depends both upon the number of particles and 
upon their size, it follows that the greater the moisture 
content of the dielectric the smaller the time required 
for the filaments to bridge the dielectric. 

If a bridge were formed by the linking up of ffiaments 
as they elongated from particles of moisture of different 
sizes and conductivities/ the voltage gradient across 
the bridge would not, at first, be uniform but the dielec¬ 
tric stresses set up along the filament, due to the 
gradient, would be greatest where the filament was 
highest in resistance. The result would be that an 
internal flow of moisture would occur until the gradient 
was uniform throughout. 

If a dielectric containing many particles of moisture 
had voltage, from a source of constant potential, 
suddenly applied across the electrodes, the first rush 
of current would be the changing current of the dielec¬ 
tric. The maximum value of this current and its 
attenuation would depend upon the constants of the 
dielectric and the circuit and, if it were not for the 
moisture held by the dielectric, this current would ■ 
soon drop to zero. However, as soon as voltage 
was applied, filaments of moisture would begin to 
form and, in forming, would apparently increase the 
capacitance of the dielectric by shortening the lines 
of force. The changing current would, therefore, 
persist beyond the normal time though gradually 
decreasing, as more and more of. the filaments 
bridged the dielectric and the rate of change in length 
of others became less; But not until all of the filaments 
finally bridged the dielectric, would the changing cur¬ 
rent become zero. Leakage current would at ffist be 


local disrupture of the filament and a pushing apart of zero but, as thetiiaments began bridging the dielectric, 
the sections by the resulting puff of vapor. This leakage cuirent would increase. This increase in 
would decrease the flow of current and consequently leakage current would at first be rapid, as the larger 
the vapor would at once condense and the filament filaments and the filaments that linked up easily 
would be reunited, not drily-by the dielectric forces formed their bridges, but as the rate of bridging and 
appearing across the gap in the filament, but-^ilso due the size of the filament that bridged be<^e smaller 
to the Vacuuni when^the vapbr condensed.' Assoonas arid smaller the increase ihleakagewouldbricbmeslower. , 
the sectiems of the fito lact- as soon as Leakage- woidd become maximum as changing current 

the ends touched^ the ‘action would be repeated-^but became zero.' The action is’shown diagrammatically iU' 
the average coriikictivity woffid be redriced; ’With; Mg. 2 ; ! •* ' , 
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If the moisture content of the dielectric were great 
the action in building out filaments would be rapid 
and the leakage large. In that case as shown dia- 
grammatically in Pig. 3 the current would reach its 
final value very soon after the application of voltage. 



Fig. 2—“Absorption” Moisture Content Small 


The phenomenon illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3 is 
apparently identical with what is usually called 
“absorption.” 

If a dielectric under electric stress, and bridged by 
filaments of moisture, were discharged by short circuit. 



Pig. 3—“Absorption” Moisture Content Large 


the primary field of force would disappear at a 
rate depending upon the resistance and mductance 
of the discharge circuit, but, as pointed out above, a 
fitoent carrying current would have established along 
it in the dielectric a secondary field, proportional to 



the drop of potential along the filament. When the 
pran^ field disappejued thfa secondary field would 
become apparent and, its discharge would be limited by 
thfr high ^ filament and, therefore, 

might be very slow. If Pig. 4 shows the npupaal 


gradient and flow of current along a filament under 
constant conditions in a changed dielectric field, the 
change in this gradient and current flow upon short- 
circuiting the electrodes would be as shown in Pig. 6. 





Fig. 5 ^Filament Gradient—^Electrodes Short-Circuited 

If left short-circuited long enough, the secondary field 
would become fully discharged and the gradient would 
disappear, but. if, before that, the short circuit were 
removed the primary field would become reestablished 



Pig. 6—Short Circuit Rmoved—Electrodes Recharging 
PROM Filament 

by the secondary fields of all the filaments, as shown in 
Pig. 6 and 7. 

The phenomenon illustrated in Pigs. 4,5, 6, and 7 is 
apparently identical with what is usually called “residual 
charge.” 



Discharge of the residual voltage would take place 
by leakage through the filaments until finally all differ¬ 
ence of potential disappeared. When that occurred the 
force of surface tension would contract the filaments 
but in contracting they wofild break up into small 
particles distributed along the paths oj the filaments. 
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Alternating Field 

As in the case of the constant-potential field already 
considered, particles of moisture embedded in an alter¬ 
nating dielectric field would be acted upon by four 
forces: Fi, a dielectric force acting to elongate them 
into filaments and due to the primary dielectric field; 
Fi, a contracting force due to secondary dielectric 
fields set up by the potential drop along a filaments; 
F 3 , surface tension; Fi, friction. 



IR=E. 


The alternating field case is, however, rather more 
complicated than the other, because currents flow 
through the filaments whether the filaments are 
elongating or not. Thus, force Fi is now not merely 
in the nature of a retarding force but acts to oppose 
force Fi even if the filament is not elongating. Forces 
Fi and Fi are pulsating and. not in phase. 

To analyze the action, consider one filament of 
moisture, of many, in an alternating dielectric field. 
Alternating current J (see Fig. 8) would flow in the 
filament and this current can be considered as the 
resultant of two currents I' and F, the first I' due di¬ 
rectly to the main field, and proportional to the number 
of lines of force of that field entering the filament. 
This current would lead the electrode voltage E by 
90 deg. I", the second component of I is a current due 
to the secondary field set up in the dielectric by the 
voltage drop IR along the filament. / B is in phase 
with I and F leads this phase by 90 deg. It follows 
that Ei leads E by more than 90 deg., and Ei may be 
divided into two components, one of which Ei is 180 
deg. in phase from E. Ei, therefore, lessens the dielec¬ 
tric flux received by the filament and therefore lessens 
the force acting to elongate the filament. I of course, 
is proportional to the actual dielectric flux received. 

The force Fi would have a wave of double frequency 
and may be considered all positive. Its maximum 
values would occur when F was at full value either 
positive or negative. The force Fa would also be of 
double frequency, and may be considered entirely 
negative. Its maximum values would occur when Ei 
was at full value either positive or ne^tive. The 
combination of these two forces would give a wave of 
force with both positive and negative values and with 


an intermediate phase. Due to friction, which in a 
small filament would be high, the filament could not 
respond to the rapid variation of the force cycles but 
would respond to the average resultant force F', of 
the force cycles of Fi and Fi. If F' were positive in 
direction and exceeded the surface tension force Fs, the 
filament would continue to elongate, but elongation 
would cease if the forces F' and Fs became equal and 
opposite in direction. 

As the filament elongated its resistance would in¬ 
crease and, assuming that the total volume of moisture 
did not change, the resistance of the filament would 
increase in proportion to the square of its length. 
Although the current I might decrease as the filament 
lengthened, the voltage drop along the filament would 
be found to increase, and this would increase the force Fi. 
It would also swing the phase of the voltage Ei further 
in advance of E and increase the component Ei' 
thus decreasing the force Fi. When the attenuation 
of the filament reached a certain degree the forces 
acting upon it would be in equilibrium and no further 
elongation would take place. 

To show this a little more definitely it is convenient 
to consider the case from an energy standpoint, as all 
bodies, either .conductors or insulators, in a dielectric 
field, tend to move or form themselves so as to take the 
max mum possible energy from the field. Thus if 
by elongating the energy loss in a filament would 
become greater, dielectric forces would tend to elongate 
the fi ament but the filament would not elongate if 
elongation meant a decrease of energy. The heat 
produced in the filament is a measure of the energy it 
takes from the field. 

In Fig. 9, Let 

Ifr = g 2 7r/C'i = 6i 2TfCi = hi 

The admittance of the parallel circuit would be 
^2 = V and the impedance of the total circuit 

would be 




,c> 
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Fig. 9 
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9^ + bi^ 
It follows that since 


El 


Ei » 


and power loss in heating the filament P - E^g 
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“ 6 ?' +2-57 + 1 

As the filament lengthened out and I increased g, 
bi and 62 would change in value 

A y 

/» —-_ :J. 


where y is the conductivity of the liquid and A the 
sectional area at unit length, which equals of course the 
volume of the liquid 

dbi , d 62 

IT U 

are actua;lly rather complicated functions of L and Z; 
and 61 does not increase as rapidly as L— / decreases, 
nor does 62 decrease as rapidly as I increases, but if a 
value of I can be found giving P a maximum value on 
the assumption of direct proportionality it may be 
inferred that at some shorter value of I the filament 
would attain its maximum length. 

Assume therefore 61 = -j —-7 


and &2 = B/l 

when B is the value of &2 when the filament is of unit 
length and F a factor of proportionality between the 
two fields. 

The equation can now be written 
’ E^ A y 

^ -^ ■ ( 12 ) 

_ t„ B(L-l) , , 

+^ ~I.PF +1 


which reduces to 


Obviously for small values ot I, B F must be greater 
than y^. 

Now putting this value of I in equation ( 14 ) gives 
p _ AyB^:F^ . 

^max g ^2 /3 >y2 /S 52 /3 5 ^ J 5 I /3 ^4 /3 yin 

(16) 

and if B F is to be large with respect to A® y^ the term 
B will dominate the denominator and we can approxi¬ 
mate the above formula by 

Pmax^E^AyBF^ (17) 

From equation (15) it is obvious that the length to 
which a filament would elongate is a function of the 
quantity of its moisture and of its conductivity. Pre¬ 
sumably if the quantity of moisture were sufficient 
or its conductivity sufficiently high the filament would 
bridge the dielectric. It should also be noted that the 
length of the filament' is, according to this equation, 
independent of voltage. This of course is not strictly 
the case, as the force of: surface tension has been neg¬ 
lected. The equation (15) must therefore be considered 
as giving the limiting value of I when A is very small. 
Undoubtedly for small voltages the effect of surface 
tension would be apparent but as the voltage increased 
the dielectric forces would dominate, and if 7 remained 
constant the length of the filament would not change 
appreciably with voltage changes. 

Equation (17) is the approximate equation of dielec¬ 
tric loss due to the presence of a very short filament of 
moisture in the dielectric but for larger filaments 
equation (17) will not hold. Most likely as I increased 
the factor B should decrease in importance until for 
a filament of length such as to bridge the dielectric the 
factor B would disappear and the loss would be 

P = E^Ay (18) 

^ ■: ... ... ■ . • .. 

where^ expressed the actual resistance of the 




If 1/ is taken as unity, and I is small with respect to L 
this reduces to 

p_ E^AyB^F^ 

^ A2 '■ :--- (14) 

+B + 2FBl-\-BFH^ 


filament, since we assumed the dielectric thickness, 
Z//to be imity. 

If the dielectric contained many particles of moisture 
of various sizes, doubtless some would bridge the 
dielectric, some would not elongaite beyond a limiting 
or short value and some in elongating would linV up 
with others forming longer filaments of limited length 
or else would bridge the dielectric. 

With some filaments bridging the dielectric and others 
of limited length the total dielectric loss can be ex¬ 
pressed as' ■ ^ 


differentiating this with respect to I and equating to 
.zero.gives''r'''-{ 

A^ y^- FB l\(X+ Fl) = 0 
F will not be a very large number and if Z is smail 
X Z + F rcan be considered unity and we may write 

7 _ V 

■y-r . ■ 9®) 


. P^E’^iy y-A^B'dl (19) 

where A' is a function of A and Z and expresses, for any 
length /, the total moisture in the dielectrici 'held as fila¬ 
ments, of length Zj P-isafunction of B and F with respect 
to 7 and varies from- 5' == 5 F^ for very small values 
of Z, to. iS' for Z =*= £.' 5 ‘ is also Sl fonction of Z 
and would be 0 for Z = 0* - In this equation -7 is as- 
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sumed to be the same in all filaments but if the fila¬ 
ments were of difTerent temperature this would not l)e 
the ease. 

Diklectkic IjOss as a Function ok Voltaok 

Aeeording to equation (19) the dieleetric loss in a 
dic'leetrie containing moist,ure increases as the siiuare 
of the voltage indicating a constant “a-c. rosistanci**’ 
but as pointed out in tht* case of the constant ]K)tential 
field, the current flowing through the filaments genei- 
ates heat;, locally, and this may increase the t;c‘mpera- 
ture of the filaments, increasing the conductivity ef the 
liquid of which they are formed, lengthening the fila¬ 
ments according to e<iuation (15) and according to 
equation (19) increasing the loss, liut, if the filaments 
are very .small, railiation of heat to the surrounding 
dielectric would be raiiid and might even cool the fila¬ 
ments down to the dielectric temperatiin* bcUvtHTi 
cycles, W«» would, f.her(*fon‘, exiiect that in a diidei*- 
tric containing comparatively little moisture, dielectric 
loss would increase in pro{)orlion to th(' square of thir 
voltage while in a comparatively moist dielectric tht* 
incimse of dielectric loss wil.h voltage would be at a 
greal:(‘r rate. The phenomena of evaporation a.s 
explained In the c.a.st? of the constant potential field 
would also octnir in an aUernating field and this 
might offset the increust* in conductivity due to 
temperature ri.se as voltage increased. The evai)- 
oration, howevt*r, would only be apparent above 
.some critical voltage. In other words, a dielectric 
containing moisture to siu,*h an extent as to incr(ja.se in 
loss, as voltage increased, at, a rate greater than pro¬ 
portional to the .sipiare of the voltage, would, above 
a certain voltage, show lo.ss increasing at a rate more 
nearly proportional to the square of the voltage. 

Druhisr/riticj Loss as a Function ok Tbimperatuuk 

Assuming for the moment that the dielectric co¬ 
efficient, k, is independent of temperature, then .since 
7 , the conductivity of the liquid increases as tempera¬ 
ture increase.s, it follow.s from equation (19) that the 
dielectric los.s in a dielectnc containing many particles 
of moisture would increase as the temperature of the 
dielectric increased. Furthermore as indicated by 
ecjuation (15) an increase in 7 would also cau.se a 
lengthening of all the filaments that did not already 
bridge the dielectric, and according to equation (19) 
this would cause a still greater increase of diel<*ctric 
loss as temperature increased. 

There seems, however, to be rather good evidence 
that the dielectric coefBcient, k, is not a constant with 
respect to temperature. This will be brought out 
later, but assume for the moment that k decreases as 
temperature increases. B is proportional to k and so 
according to equation (19) a change in A: will affect 
dielectric loss. In a comparatively dry dieleetric 
a large part of the loss might occur in comparatively 
short filaments in which case the importance of B 
in the equation (19) for lo.s 8 would be great. In .such 


a dielectric the effect of the increase of conductivity 
a.s temperature increased might be somewhat offset by 
the dt*croase in k as temperature increased, though, 
as the filaments lengthened due to increasing temper¬ 
ature the importance of B as affecting loss would de¬ 
crease. 'fhe result, in a very dry dielectric, might 
he that, when c(.>l(l, dielectrics loss would decrease 
.us temperature increascsl hut that, at a cert ain tempera¬ 
ture, a point of minimum lo.ss would be reached and 
that, for higlier temperatures, lo.ss would increa.se 
perhap.s rapidly with temperature, 

11 , has been stated above that dielectric loss i.s .some¬ 
times afbs-ted by evaporation, depending upon the 
moi.stiire cont(‘n(: and the voltage impres.sed. Another 
factor would be the dielectric tempeTuture, for obviously 
if the dielectric were hot evaporation would occur at a 
lower voltage than if the dieleettric were cold. 

DiEPBurruK^ Ti().ss as a FiiNcrrioN ok Fkbjquency 

If a filament of moisture in a dielectric field were 
very short the importance of li as alfecting dielectric 
I0.SS would 1)0 great. B is i)r(>portional to frequency 
.so the lo.ss would hej nearly i>n>p()rtional to frequency. 
If, on the other hand, the filament bridged the dielectric, 
the I0.SS woultl be iiidt‘pendent of frequency. In the 
case* of many filaments of all sizes, dielectric los.s would 
increase with frecpiency l)ut in a degree depending 
upon the ejuantity of moisture and its distribution. 

As an offset to the above is the fact that, as indicated 
in equation (15), the length of the filaments would 
decrease as fre( luency intTeased. This of course though 
tending to decrease dielectric loss would increase the 
importan<.*e of B and so increase the sen.sitivene.ss to 
changes in frequency. 

With an increa.se of temperature, the variation of loss, 
due to changes in frequency, would be less as the in¬ 
crease of temperature would lengthen the filaments, 
and so give less importance to B. 

(’APACITANCE AS A FUNC'TION OP FrEQUISNCY 

The capacitance of a dielectric containing embedded 
moLsture elongated into conducting filaments would 
be greater than t.he cat)acitance of the .same dielee¬ 
tric if no filaments were present, for although the 
efleet upon the capacitance? of such filaments as bridged 
the dielectric would be negligible, tho.sG filaments that 
partially bridged the dielectric would act to shorten the 
length of .such lines of force as converged to them in 
cros.sing the dielectric. Thus the effect of these filaments 
would be the same as if the electrodes were moved nearer 
together. An increase in frequency would increase 
the factor B in equation (15) and shorten the length 
of these filaments; thus an increase in frequency 
should be accompanied by an apparent decrease in 
capacitance. 

Capacitance as a Function ob’ Tempeeatueb 

As pointed out above, the effect of an increase of 
temperature upon the filaments that do not bridge 
the dielectric, is to increase their conductivity and 
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SO increase their length. Obviously, this would in¬ 
crease the apparent capacity of the dielectric. But 
as stated above there is no reason to assume that the 
dielectric coefficient k is independent of temperature. 
It is a measure of the energy required to produce some 
atomic change, and the condition of an atom changes 
with temperature. 

W. Grover^ of the Bureau of Standards has found 
that the capacitance of paraffined paper condensers 
changes with temperature but with rather a complex 
relation to phase angle. It will be shown later that 
in the dielectric we are considering the larger the phase 
angle the greater the moisture content. Grover finds 
that, for a very small phase angle, the capacitance 
decreases as temperature increases—^for a larger phase 
angle capacitance is nearly independent of tempera¬ 
ture and for a still larger phase angle capacitance 
increases as temperature increases. A very small 
phase angle is equivalent to saying very few filaments 
and these of short length. Such filaments, although 
they would, presumably, increase in length as tem¬ 
perature increased, would, in lengthening increase the 
capacitoce of the dielectric but slightly. If in this 
case the capacitance were found to decrease with an 
increasing temperature our only explanation seems to 
be that a decrease of k must have taken place. A 
larger phase angle would indicate more moisture, 
that is more filaments and longer filaments. When due 
to an increase of temperature, such filaments elongated, 
their effect upon capacitance would be more pronounced 
and might dominate over any change due to a change 
in k. It follows that when investigating A; as a func¬ 
tion of temperature, the moisture content should be 
as small as possible; in other words the phase angle 
should be small. In this case Grover found that ca¬ 
pacitance decreased as temperature increased. The 
conclusion seems to be that the dielectric constant k 
actually does decrease as temperature increases. 

Phase Dis^rence and Power Factor as Functions 
OP Voltage Temperature and Frequency 
The phase angle of the changing current of a con¬ 
denser would be 

6 

tan-i e = —- = rac2TrfC 

if however the phase angle is large we can assume for 
the power factor 


cos 6 — 


Tac 2 wfC 


cos ^ = 


The term “phase difference" may be defined as 
90 deg. — 0. 

1. The capaeity and phase difference of paraffined paper 
condensers as functions of temperature and frequency. W. 
QrorveCi BuUetiri of the Bureau of Standards, Vol. 7, No^ 4, 19H. 


The dielectric loss P and capacitance C have both 
been analyzed above as functions of voltage, tempera¬ 
ture, frequency and moisture content, and as these 
are the only variables in the equation of power factor 
that would be iiifluenced by moisture content it seems 
hardly necessary to fully develop their ratio. In 
general we might expect P to change more with mois¬ 
ture content and conductivity of the moisture than C 
and it would follow that in a comparatively dry dielec¬ 
tric, power factor would be lower and phase difference 
smaller than in a comparatively moist dielectric. 

In any actual insulation the action of entrapped 
moisture would be more complex than in the simple 
case considered above. It is doubtful however if 
any usual insulation would be dense enough to prevent 
the penetration of filaments of moisture provided the 
filaments were sufficiently small, and they may of 
course be even atomic in section. The impossibility 
of freeing insulation from every trace of moisture is 
apparent when we consider the moisture content of 
the air. If we attempt to drive out moisture by high 
temperature we vaporize the moisture but even with 
vacuum we cannot get all of the vapor out. There 
seems to be an action of occlusion that holds to the 
moisture and brings in new moisture when possible 
from the air. If very high temperatures are used in 
drying, many insulations decompose and usually one 
of the products of decomposition is water. 

The id^ that moisture forms the conducting paths 
in insulation is not at all new, Evershead*, by means 
of a very ingenious model studied the action of moisture 
as affecting the insulation resistance of fibrous insu¬ 
lating materials. This is of course a more complex 
case than the simple one considered above, since the 
fibers of the material would hold moisture strongly 
by capillary action. Evershead concludes that only 
a small part of the total moisture forms high resistance 
paths and that most of the moisture lies dormant in 
cells and fibers of the insulation. According to Evers¬ 
head, an increase of electrical stress floods the conduc¬ 
ting paths’ with moisture taken from the reservoirs of 
dormant moisture and so decreases the resistance as 
voltage increases. Evershead accounts for this flood¬ 
ing of the moisture paths by the action of electrical 
endosmose which gives a movement towards the 
cathode only. Electrical endosmose is essentially a 
phenomenon of a dielectric liquid and not of a con¬ 
ducting liquid, and it hardly seems possible that mois¬ 
ture in commercial insulation would be pure enough 
to be considered as a dielectric. Conducting moisture 
on the othe^ hand would elongate into filaments, the 
force acting in both directions, both towards anode and 
cathode. Possibly both actions may take place. 

In the above analysis we have considered only the 
actions that would take place, due to moisture, in a 
uniform dielectric field. If the field were not uniform, 

2. The Characteristics of Insulation Resistance. Journal 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Dec. 15, 1913. - 
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as for instance in the insulation of an electric cable, it 
seems obvious that the moisture would have a tendency 
to migrate towards the more intensely stressed portions 
of the field.. One result of this would be an easing 
off of the gradient where it was steepest. It may 
possibly be that an actual benefit is derived from the 



MAXIMUM STRESS - KILO VOLTS PER CENTIMETER 

Fig. 10—^PowER Factor op the Charging Current 
Single-phase, 60 cycles. 

Single-conductor No. 0000, 20/32-in. paper cable. 

moisture in a cable if the potential gradient at the 
conductor is excessive. 

Almost all of the characteristics that it was found 
should be expected in the hypothetical insulation that 
has been considered above have been described before as 
characteristics of ordinary insulation. Perhaps the 



Fig. 11—^A-C. Insulation Resistance 
Single-phase, 60 cycles. 

Single-conductor No. 0000, 20/32-in. paper cable. 


characteristics described above as due to evaporation 
may be considered novel. Among many tests made 
on cables and other insulation, the author has occa¬ 
sionally found variations that it seemed probable were 
caused by evaporation. Such a test is given in the 
appendix. 


Appendix 

The curves shown in Figs. 10,11 and 12 were plotted 
from dielectric loss measurements made upon a single 
conductor cable insulated with paper and impregnated 
with mineral oil. This was a special experimental 
length of 200 feet and it was given less drying than would 
have been given to a commercial cable of similar 
design. The curves plotted from the results of the 
test show the t 3 T)ical characteristics which we have 
learned to associate with insufficient dr 3 ring. In a 
cable where the drying is more complete we find that 
dielectric loss is proportional to the square of the volt¬ 
age and that, at any given temperature, power factor 
and insulation resistance do not change greatly as 
voltage changes. In this case, however it is only 
at high temperature that insulation resistance and 
power factor do not change with voltage. At low 
temperatures, insulation resistance decreases with 



MAXIMUM STRESS - KILO VOLTS PER CENTIMETER 


Fig. 12—Dielectric Lobs 
Single-phase, 60 cydes. 

Single-conductor No. 0000, 20/32-ln. paper cable. 

increasing voltage and power factor increases with 
increasing voltage. The lower the temperature the 
greater the rate of change. But in each case if the 
voltage is sufficiently high a condition of constant 
insulation resistance and constant power factor is 
reached. The voltage to bring about this condition 
depends upon the temperature and is greater for low 
temperatures than for high. 

The explanation for these curves according to the 
theory given in the above paper is as follows: 

Many, of the moisture paths or filaments of moisture 
are, in this case, so large that their sur aces, which 
dissipate heat, are small with respect to the heat 
generated in them by electric currents. The moisture 
therefore becomes hotter than the surrounding dielec- 
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trie, the actual temperature depending upon both the 
dielectric temperature and the voltage. Therefore 
as voltage increases the temperature and conductivity 
of the moisture increases and the filaments of moisture 
lengthen. Due to both these causes, a-c. resistance 
decreases and power factor increases with increasing 
voltage. But if the temperature of these large filaments 
becomes sufficiently high, they will be disrupted by 
evaporation. The cooler the dielectric the greater 
must be the rise in temperature to reach an evapora¬ 
ting temperature. Therefore the cooler the dielectric 
the higher must be the voltage to produce evaporation. 
Evaporation breaks up the large filaments, thus chang¬ 
ing the slope of the curves to the horizontal lines that 
are characteristic of comparatively dry dielectric, in 
which only small filaments are present. 

In the case of the 80.5 deg. curves it would seem that 
the dissipating action of evaporation must have been 
complete well below the lowest voltage recorded in the 
test and that, therefore, the only indication of an ex¬ 
cess of moisture is that the power factor is a little 
higher than might have been expected for a well 
dried cable. 

In the case of the 60 deg. curve the dissipation of 
moisture, due to evaporation, is almost complete at the 
lowest test voltage but the last trace of the phenomenon 
is discernible. 


The crossing of the 28 deg. and 37 deg. curves is 
interesting and apparently means that at 28 deg. a 
larger part of the total moisture was concentrated in 
the large filaments than at 37 deg. cent, so that, at 
the evaporating voltage, the moisture as a whole was 
hotter in the 28 deg. dielectric than in the case when 
the dielectric was 37 deg. The fact that at 28 deg. the 
oil is hard while at 37 deg. the oil is very soft may have 
bearing on the case. 

At high voltages there is much less difference between 
the curves for different temperatures than there would 
be for a comparatively dry dielectric, but it must be 
remembered that the temperature of the conducting 
moisture paths is not the temperature of the dielectric, 
nor are the moisture paths in any case all at the same 
temperature. Above the voltage of dissipation by 
evaporation many moisture paths would be at evapora¬ 
tion temperature no matter what the dielectric tem¬ 
perature might be. Other paths in the dielectric would 
be at temperatures between the evaporation tempera¬ 
ture and the dielectric temperature. Thus the 80.5 
deg. cent, curves differ from the others at high voltage 
not because the hottest moisture is any hotter than in 
the other cases but because more moisture is hot. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 611. 
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T his bibliography was prepared at the request of 
the Subcommittee on Wires and Cables of the 
Standards Committee of the Institute, and is 
intended specifically to be a continuation of that pub¬ 
lished by E. H. Rayner, Journal of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, (England) 1912, Volume 49, p. 63, 
who describes his bibliography as follows: 

The references given below are to articles in periodical litera¬ 
ture only. With few exceptions they deal with the physics of 
dielectrics from the poilit of view of enei'gy loss and (deetric 
strength. 

The first section includes papers dealing with theory and experi¬ 
ments of a laboratory nature. 

The second deals with instruments, chiefly ele<‘.trostatio volt¬ 
meters and wattmeters, suitable for measurements on high- 
voltage circuits. 

The third section inehules papers on atmospheric phenomena 
at high voltages at or above ordinary pressures, more especially 
such as describe expeinments of engineering interest. 

In the fourth section are references to similar experiments in 
oils. 

The fifth section consists chiefly of papers dealing with the 
electric strength of materials and energy loss in insulation. 
Articles on cables are included which discuss insulation problems; 
but such as deal merely with capacity, inductance, etc., have 
been omitted. 

The number of articles on the subject of porcelain 
and porcelain insulators has increased so much since 
the publication of Rayner’s bibliography, that an addi¬ 
tional Section, namely Section V, has been included 
on this subject in the present bibliography, changing 
the general section into Section VI. 
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Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 29, 1922 

E. B. Meyerx As already stated by one of the writers, the 
general opinion in the past seemed to be that when the voltage 
of a circuit was increased the only requirements so far as safe 
operation was concerned, was to add more insulation to the cable. 

Recent experience and research has developed the fact that 
the quality of the insulation and of the compounds used for 
impregnation have an important bearing on the safe operation 
of underground cables. 

The thickness of insulation applied on cables has apparently 
been determined heretofore by a out and try method. In several 
installations with which I am familiar, cables recently pur¬ 
chased have less insulation applied than some of the older instal¬ 
lations operating at the same voltage. This seems to bear out 
the fact that either more insulation than necessary was originally 
provided, or that improvements in the quality of dielectrics have 
been effected. 

In the operation of underground cable systems of voltages imde r 
9000 comparatively little trouble is experienced. However, as 
soon as we pass this point and get into the range of voltages close 
to 20,000 which is becoming more extensively used, the number 
of failures per unit length of cable show a large increase over the 
number experienced at lower voltages. 

In looking over the last report of the Underground Systems 
Committee of the National Electric Light Association in which 
was included a record of the cable failures during the year 1921 
on cable systems at voltages ranging from 6600 to 26,000 volts, 
it is interesting to note that the average number of cable failures 
excluding those caused by electrolysis or external injury on a 
total of nearly 5000 miles of cable was slightly over 10 failures 
per 100 miles. 

. In a large number of systems in this classification operating at 
voltages over 15,000 the failures ran about 25 failures per year 
per lOO miles of cable. It is really seen from these figures that 
in order to reach what might be termed the “ideal condition” as 
cited by Mr. Roper in which he states that the burnouts of high- 
voltage cables should be no larger than for the lower transmission 
voltages and should not exceed one dr two per hundred Tnilfla 
per year, radical changes and improvements will be necessary 
both in the construction and methods of handling underground 
transmission cables of the higher voltage class. 

W. Peek, Jr.* I will limit my discussion to the data by 
Femie given in Table I of Mr. Simons’ paper. These data were 
obtained by measuring the break-down voltage on cables with 
inner conductors of various radii. The maximiiTTn stress or 
gradient on the insulation of such a cable is always at the sur¬ 
face of the inner conductor; the minimum stress is at the sheath 
or outer cylinder; The stress or gradient calculated from the 
break-down voltage varies "with the size of the inner conductor. 
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The apparent strength of the insulation is greater for the smaller 
sizes of conductor. Exactly the same result is obtained with oil 
and air. ^ The apparent strength of air for various sizes of con¬ 
ductors is readily obtained from .the well established relation 

= 30 ^ 1 -f ^ kv./cm. (Ij 

Where r is the radius of the conductor in cm.^ 

Data from Table I are ^ven below with some additional 
calculations. 


Data from Table I 

Calculated from 
Equation (2) 

gv for air 
from equa¬ 
tion (1) 
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42 
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1.00 

45 

1.41 
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1.30 

42 

1.62 

.737 

240 

108.7 

240 

1.70 

40 

1.16 

.627 

219 

90.6 

260 

1.30 

42 

1.70 

.817 

189 

90 6 

220 

1.80 

41 


In the last column the stress is calculated for the same conductor 
arrangement as for the cable for the purpose of comparison. The 
apparent strength is greater for the smaller conductors as is the 
case for this cable. 

The physical meamng of equation (1) is that when breakdown 
occurs the stress is not constant at the conductor surface but is 
always constant and equal to 30 kv./cm. at 0,3 Vr cm. from 
the conductor surface. This constant value of 30 kv./cm. is the 
strength of air, but a finite thickness must be stressed at or 
above tins value before break-down can occur. This t.Tn'ftTmog<a 
is 0.3 Vr cm. 

The break-down values for the solid insulation from Table I 
may be represented by the same relation. Thus 

„.10o(l + >J) (2) 

This means that the solid insulation breaks down at a constant 
stress of 100 kv./cm. at 1.1 Vr cm. from the conductor surface. 
It so happens that the radii of the sheaths, B, for the cables 
used in Table I have values approximately equal to 1.1 V r. 
This makes it appear that break-down occurs for a constant 
value of stress at the outer conductors. 

C. F. Scottt I have some appreciation of cables, in a general 
way, I am not an expert, I am not going into this discussion in 
the way that the preceding persons have done. 

I will look at the whole matter from a different- standpoint, 
that is, with reference to the place of the cable in coromercial 
engmeering work. We see the large power houses which have 
been constructed—^we marvel at the advance which has been 
made in the last twenty years, since turbines began to be factor 
in power generation, and yet, in the large cities, the investment 
in the cables which lie beneath the street, is comparable with 
the investment in the power houses, and the continuity of service 
may be as much dependent bn cables as it is on the operating 
machinery of the power houses. 

What do we find with regard to the change in cables in the 
last twenty years? It is about twenty years ago, if I recall 
rightly, that a cable of some 25,000 volts was installed, and so 
far as I know, has been reasonably successful and has been in 
continuous operation since, that time. Yet, the number of 

1. Feeic, "Dieleotrlc Phenomena in High-Voltage Engineering”, p. 47. 
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cable installations, which have exceeded that voltage, have been 
very few and very recent, and neither in quantity or quality 
have they proved, I think, that they are yet 100 per cent per¬ 
fect; and the one particular point I want to make is that the 
advance which has taken place in cables from the technical and 
operating standpoint, has been very mild and feeble, compared 
with that in other branches of the electrical industry. 

We had presented, a day or so ago, the fact that in telephonic 
transmissions, efficiencies equal to the older efficiencies were 
obtained with ivires of 1/10 the size, and that this was accom¬ 
plished with cables containing something like ten times the num¬ 
ber of circuits that they used previously. 

That immediately raises the question why power cables have 
changed so little. Has the cable not been something that has 
been turned out by the mile, according to very ordinary sort of 
specifications? Has not the type of work, as has been presented 
here this morning, which is the theoretical research type, 
been of very slow progress and has not the theory advanced too 
slowly? Has not the practical application of that theory and the 
results of the research work which has been done on cables, to 
make better cables, not been very slow? In a word, are we not 
ten to twenty years behind the times in the real advance in power 
cables, in comparison with what has been going on in other 
fields of the electrical industry? 

If that is so, it is a challenge to the electrical profession, to the 
theoretical men, to the cable makers, to get very busy in order 
that the cable, may take its proper part in performing its very 
important function in power distribution. . 

C. F. Proos* In a paper read before the Association of Elec¬ 
trical Central Station Managers in Holland, on September 30th, 
1921, (to which the following figure numbers refer) there were 
discussed certain factors that influence the dielectric loss in high- 
tension cables, with special reference to the tension at which 
ionization starts as influenced by changes of temperature. 

The general characteristics of a paper insulated cable is shown 

W 

in Pig. 1, where ^ is given at different voltages; . It will be 

W 

noted that up to a certain value is constant; beyond that 


amfl.n occluded air bubbles that are left in high-tension cables. 
Both the thickness and the pressure of the air bubbles change 
and ionization starts at different voltage in accordance with 
these changes. The expanding air pushes the fluid oil away at 
the spots of higher temperature which are also spots of highest 
dielectric loss and stress; these spots are dried out, the tempera¬ 
ture rises and the resultant hot spot causes breakdown. The 
oil pushed away at high temperatures, does not come back to 
its former place when the cable has cooled down; the air occupies 
a bigger space than before, the pressure coming down accord¬ 
ingly. Hence at lower temperatures, the break-down voltage of 
the air bubbles is lower, and the heavy ionization which occurs is 
dangerous and may cause hot spots and consequent breakdown 
of the cable. Practise in Holland has confirmed this theory, 
several breakdowns having been noticed at the low temperatures 
which followed a period of heavy load on the distribution cables. 

Ionization tension lowered by heavy loading of the cable comes 
back to former values in course of time. An average time for the 
recovery of a cable is 8 to 10 days. At higher temperatures 
recovery is faster. Curves taken on a recovering cable are showi 
in Pig. 12. It will be noticed from these curves, that the same 
cable can show nearly any possible form of characteristic Jiccord- 
ing to the conditions (thermal and electrical) the cable has been 
subjected to before test. This explains most of the differences 
which have been experienced in checldng dielectric loss measure¬ 
ments. 

By special precautions taken in manufacture and in the 
materials used, the ionization stress in cables can be brought up 
to values of 40 kv./cm. or more and the influence of temperature 
changes can be reduced. (Pigs. 14 to 19). 

A cable always used at an operating voltage lower than the 
ionization voltage does not show hot spots; hot spots are caused 
by occluded air only, and will cause breakdowns sooner or later. 
Laboratory tests should be made on cooled cables after being 
heated up to operating temperatures. A proper knowledge of a 
cable’s characteristics cannot be obtained unless its voltage 
characteristic is determined over a wide range of voltages. 
(Pig. 7). A test at one voltage only is insufficient; the ionization 
voltage must be known under all operating conditions. 

The above tests were made at the Nedelandsche Kabelfabrik 
on lengths of 1000 feet or more with a special wattmeter at 50 


point -=2 due to the air becoming ionized; and at yet 


kv./cm. The cables were heated by passing currents through 
the conductors, the sheaths being freely exposed to air. This is 
different from the American practise of putting cables in an oven 


higher voltages it becomes nearly constant again, when the air 
is nearly totally ionized. 

The time during which voltage is applied has influence on the 
measured value of dielectric loss, but only on the second part of 
the characteristic. Slow readings or low ionization give curves 
like No. Ill Pig. 5 instead of No. I. 

Temperature has a large influence on dielectric loss as shown 
in Pig. 7. The curves show a minimum of losses, for all tensions, 
at nearly 37 deg. cent. 

The ionization characteristic (Pig. 1) w changed by heating 


until the insulation, is uniformly hot throughout, and more 
nearly represents operating conditions. 

William A. Del Mar: In the course of preparing the 
Historical Summary, the Subcommittee noted that the first man 
to call attention to the importance of dielectric losses in cables 
was Mr. Philip Torchio. They found that in 1902 Mr. Torchio 
gave the results of measurements of dielectric losses on long 
feeder cables, and deduced the general laws which govern the 
variation of dielectric loss with voltage frequency and tempera-’ 
ture. 


and cooling the cable. The ionization voltage runs up with Philip Torchio: ,Your reference to my work may be used as 


temperature, and comes down, when the cable cools, to lower an illustration in answering Prof. Scott’s very timely remarks 
values than before. The higher the temperature reached, the whicharemoreor less an attack on the slowness of American prog¬ 
lower the ionization voltage in the cooled cable, as shown in Pig. ress in cable development. As the Chairman states, I was the first 


9. Thwe is a certain temperature of the heated cable, above 
which the ionization voltage in the cooled cable runs down rapidly 
(Pig. 10). Rmming the cable above this temperature makes 
the operating conditions dangerous, unless unusually thick insu¬ 
lation is used- 


to make tests and call attention to the importance of dielectric 
losses in cables in the Spring of 1902. My conclusions on the 
tests as 1 then reported were as broad and comprehensive and 
covering all features of the problem as we would enunciate them 
today, my report of 20 years ago stating that “the dielectric 


The power factor also changes with differences in temperature 
and is dependent on the range of temperature the cable has 
previously Covered, as shown in Pig. 11. 

In the original paper these results are discussed at length and 
it is shown that these changes in electrical values are caused and 
can be explained by the changes in volume and pressure of the 


losses are approximately proportional to the frequency, to the 
square of the voltage and to a certain function of the temperar- 
ture not yet determined. The temperature, however, increases 
considerably the dielectric losses.’’ 

I submit to Prof. Scott this fact, that while the fundamental 
principles of the importance of dielectric losses were clearly 
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enunciated in 1902, practically nothing was done in this country 
in following up the subject until'about 10 years afterwards when, 
in 1912, Mr. Roper Vas confronted with certain high-tension 
cable failures due to heating, and he then became persistent in 
urging that the study of dielectric losses in cables be seriously 
taken up and pushed forward. In later years, other operating 
engineers who experienced similar troubles vitally contributed 
to exert pressure to push the research. In this manner, through 
the efforts of both manufacturers and users either thi*ough 
independent or cooperative work, we have arrived at the large 
progress reported in these papers. 

In reviewing these developments, I believe Prof. Scott will 
recognize the fact that until the need for improvements is felt 
either on account of failures of existing apparatus or inadequacy 
to give service, the theoretical research does not become of press¬ 
ing importance. On the other hand, as soon as the operator 
experiences trouble, immediately the research becomes extremely 
vital. Hence, our experience with the study of dielectric losses 
in cables illustrates the great importance of the necessity of 
cooperation between users and manufacturers. The manufac¬ 
turer must carefully study the experience of the operator and, 
on the other hand, the operating engineer must closely analyze his 
troubles and give the manufacturer the benefit of such experience. 

H. W. Fisher: The writer will confine most of his remarks 
to Mr. Roper’s criticism of American manufacturers and praise 
of foreign ones. Through correspondence from abroad, the 
writer knows that most of the so-called very high-voltage cables, 
concerning which much has been written in the technical press, 
have been operating, if at all, at much less than the designated 
voltage. Europe has apparently many engineers who try to keep 
■ their names before the public by advertising when they can, 
unusual work which is contemplated or supposed to be done 
abroad. When for any reason installation or actual operation 
at the stated voltage is delayed, a false impression is given, not 
only to the foreign, but also to the American public, of the actual 
accomplishment of foreign cable manufactui*ers'and operators. 

The writer has had access to actual tests of dielectric loss made 
in some of the cables abroad, and intended to be used at .33,000 
volts, and the dielectric loss was so high that he can state with 
confidence that Mr. Roper would not operate the cables on his 
33,000-volt system. 

To be more explicit, I will state that the dielectric loss of this 
cable was over twice that required by Mr. Roper for his 33,000- 
volt cables. The cable was very well constructed and the 
physical properties of the compound were excellent, making very 
remote the possibility of transfer of the compound from one part 
of the cable to another. The manufacturer of this cable is a 
large concern with an excellent reputation and from the above 
information, it would seem that they are willing to sacrifice to a 
certain extent, dielectric loss in order not to neglect the other 
important considerations of cable construction. _ 

R. W. Atkinson: The great questions brought to my mind 
by the subject of this meeting are *'What are the limits of the 
operating voltage of the cable, imposed by the voltage stresses in it, 
aside from the secondary effect of heating produced by dielectric 
losses”f and “What is the proper relation of insulation thickness 
to working voltage and what is the effect on the required insulation 
of the fact that the stresses are not uniform but are greater at the 
conductor surface?” I will formulate some statements which I 
believe will be found fairly close to the correct answer to these 
questions. These questions will be discussed primarily from the 
standpoint of long continued stresses, though the answers apply 
in some measure to stresses applied for shorter time. 

In his discussion, Mr. Peek has outlined an answer to these 
questions which is substantially the same as that which I have 
prepared but I believe that the matter is of such importance as 
to well bear a repetition, especially as my discussion is from a 
somewhat different viewpoint. ' 

A theory departing very much from previous ideias has been 
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advocated by Pernie and has recently been given much publicity 
in this country. This theory has been effectively refuted in the 
paper presented this morning by Mr. Simons which leaves the 
way clear for the discussion to be made without further reference 
to it. 

I will now consider the questions with which I have begun 
this discussion. Taking up the second question first, I believe 
the law for such dielectrics as are in the cables follows very 
closely that which has been developed by Whitehead, Peek and 
Ryan for air. That is breakdown will occur not when a certain 
average stress is reached nor yet when a certain maximum stress 
is attained but will occur when this maximum stress is imposed 
on a certain definite amount of the dielectric. The reason in the 
two oases is very similar. In the solid dielectric a condition of 
failure must be the liberation of a sufficient quantity of energy to 
cause disintegration of the dielectric at the point of failure. 
This disintegration may be mechanical, or due to heat, or to 
direct chemical changes and the electrical failure is likely to 
follow rather than precede these other changes. 

As a du*ect result of this a cable with a large conductor though 
standing a higher total voltage will withstand a lower stress next 
the conductor surface than one with a small conductor, and the 
same thickness of insulation, but the difference is much less than 
would be calculated on the basis of maximum stress and indeed 
may be unimportant for fairly large changes of conductor size. 

The answer to the other question follows directly. That is 
the dielectric strength will be substantially proportional to the 
thickness for the same ratio of maximum to average stress. 
The strength will not increase quite in proportion to the thick¬ 
ness because this distance through which the stress must exceed 
the critical value is of greater, relative importance in thin insu¬ 
lation than in thick. By way of illustrating the magnitude of 
this effect, it may be cited that experiments with insulation 100 
mils thick that have shown dielectric strength say sight times 
what might have been expected from ten mils, 1/10 as much, of 
the same material. 

There is not time even to begin to outline reasons and data 
supporting this theory. I will give some cautions to prevent 
misapplication. One of the most common reasons that low 
values of average dielectric strength are found for thick masses of 
dielectric in proportion to those found for thin layers is the heat¬ 
ing due to dielectric losses. In other cases there is a great con¬ 
centration of stress with the thick mass due to the shape of the 
electrodes. Where means are not taken to prevent discharges 
over surfaces, the electrical oscillations produced thereby are 
likely to be proportionately higher for the higher voltage and for 
the thick insulation. In many cases the thick insulation though 
supposedly of the same quality, actually is of lower quality than 
the thin insulation. Thus, there are many ways in which tests 
will be relatively very unfair, to the thick insulation in spite of the 
fact that say the same precautions were taken in all cases. That 
is, on account of the ^eater difficulties introduced by the higher 
voltage many precautions must be taken that need not be taken 
for the lower voltag^e. . , 

It must be borne in mind that there is essentially a large dif¬ 
ference between tests made where the voltage is rapidly built up 
to the breakdown point than where voltage is applied for very 
long periods as in service or say in accelerated aging tests. It 
is believed that the same fundamental considerations apply 
in both cases but that numerical values may. be enough different 
to cause a very important difference in the ratios of strength for 
short tune application and long time application for specimens 
of different thicknesses of insulation. 

Where a cable has composite dielectric, it follows that the 
limiting voltage is reached when the critical stress is reached in a 
sufficient portion of either of the two dielectrics. This may be . 
in the one having the greater stress. That is usually next the 
conductor-—or it may be in the other if the ratio of the dielectric 
strenglh. is greater than the ratio of the stresses. Incidentally, 
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it may be pointed out that all multi-conductor cables having 
insulation on the individual conductors and a belt or jacket 
overall, are essentially of the class of composite insulated cables 
inasmuch as the filler materials constitute an essential part of 
the insulation and may be the som'ce of voltage limitation on 
account of their low dielectric strength, in spite of the lower stress 
there than in the main body of the insulation. 

In 1920 Mr. Roper gave a paper showing the results of expe¬ 
rience on the Commonwealth Edison system with lightning ar¬ 
resters. In a way his overhead system became an enormous 
laboratory and the results of these observations were epoch- 
making and, we understand, have revolutionized our whole ideas 
on the protection of distribution circuits and the development of 
new and far better types of arresters and even in the rnflana used 
for testing and judging the Avorth of an arrester. He has now 
begun work with another part of his huge laboratory, this time 
with his underground system. 

Mr. Roper is trying in this vast laboratory of his whether 
American cables can successfully meet conditions which have 
never before been met when we consider both the tblnTmASH of 
insulation for the Avorking voltage and the ser\dce conditions. 
Speaking first of cables for operation at 25 kv. and less, vast 
quantities of American cables with thicker insulation have met 
successfully these conditions and there is a good deal of experience 
in Europe under their more favorable conditions A^th insulation 
thicknesses less than are common in Amei'ican practise. But we 
know of no operating experience an 3 rwhere with these thin insula¬ 
tions combined with American operating conditions. 

It is important to remember that, though laboratory and fac¬ 
tory tests on this cable give reasonable assurance of successful 
operation, yet there is a very fundamental difference between 
such tests and the actual practical proof by large scale commer¬ 
cial operation. Laboratory tests have a very great value, in 
fact are the foundation of development, yet very misleading 
conclusions may be drawn from these when they are not backed 
by proper large scale experience. 

Separate mention may be made of three-conductor cable for 
operating at 33 kv. More than one lot of cable in England is 
understood to have been placed in operation at 33 kv. during the 
present calendar year. These cables are understood to have an 
insulation thickness of one-half inch between conductors and the 
same amount between the three conductors and the HTiAt^.f.'h, An 
of these cables have round conductors. One English cable with 
thicker insulation and also an American cable have been in opera¬ 
tion at this voltage for a greater length of time but the present 
interest centers in these newer cables. It is of interest to com¬ 
pare these with the American cables which Mr. Roper has in¬ 
stalled during the last year for the same voltage. His cable with 
a 350,000 cir. mils sector conductor and 19/64 in. plus 7/64 in. 
insulation and 9/64 in. lead has a diameter of slightly less tlia-'n 
3 in. With sector conductor and the same insulation as used in 
this frequently quoted English practise, the diameter would be 
about 3.04 in., or Avith round conductors it would be 3.32 in. or 
about 12 per cent greater than that*of the American cables. 
Thus though the British haye used relatively thin insulation be¬ 
tween conductors, they have been so conservative by use of thick 
belt insulation and unwillingness to use sector conductors that 
these uLuch talked of cables are materially larger than the Ameri¬ 
can cables and have more insulation as a whole. The compari¬ 
son in favor of the American cable is stiU further emphasized by 
the statement that Avith round conductor and the insulation 
thickness used in English practise a:3-in. diameter cable could 
not have a conductor as large as 250,000 cm. instead of 350,000. 

However, aside from the fact t^t European practise regarding 
msulation thicknesses is not so different from American practise 
as appeare on the surface, or is sometimes mistakenly supposed 
or taken for granted, there is plenty of difference between Eurp- 
pesn and American conditions to make coihparisons very di£S,cult. 
In two most important ways do the Engl i sh make very sure that 


their cables are installed and operated so that they remain in 
exactly the original condition. In the first place, they take pre¬ 
cautions about handling and bending the c^ble during installation 
that we understand are impractical under American conditions. 
Their cables are normally armored and it would be very difficult 
indeed to subject them to a serious amount of bending even if one 
wished to do so. It is true that English specifications are more 
severe in some particulars regarding bending test than is the 
American N. E. L. A. specification, though the English specifi¬ 
cation does not call for a low temperature at which the test is to 
be made, but we are not here concerned Avith the bending test 
which may be imposed under specifications. We are concerned 
with the actual installation conditions and vdth the fact that they 
are exceedingly careful to treat their cable with very tender care 
during installation and do not subject it to the degree of bending 
to which American cables are subjected. Thus the cable is 
installed in such a way that it remains in practically identically 
the condition in which it was originally made, and then it is 
operated with a maximum temperature of 55 deg. cent., or 
thereabout. This temperature limit is certainly not limited by 
dielectric losses unless these are far greater than is common in 
American practise. Under the favorable cooling conditions of 
installation directly in the ground, only very high dielectric 
losses indeed could cause limitations to ^s operating tempera- 
tmre. It is true that they are able to carry very heaA^ loads 
Avithout exceeding this temperature but this limitation is quite 
surely because it is felt that the cables may deteriorate if heated 
to higher temperatures. This limitation may be nothing more 
than for instance the migration of the saturating compound due 
to fluidity at high temperature. If stresses are low we need 
not be concerned about that, but it is another matter if stresses 
are as high as allowable for cable in the original condition. We 
may very safely say then that whatever thickness of insulation is 
foimd satisfactory for conditions now obtaining commonly in 
American practise, a materially lower thickness will be equally 
satisfactory under conditions prevailing in England and other 
European countries, or conversely if our American operators can 
with like results use as thin insulation as can the Europeans, it 
means that they are getting better cables. 

I believe that full study of the data will show that the American 
manufacturer has no cause to fear comparison of his recommenda¬ 
tions or his product with those of Emopean manufacturers. And 
let us give full credit to this operating company which is rn fl.TnTig 
this great experiment Avith its transmission system. Success¬ 
ful operation will be of material value to the operating companies 
of this country and to the industry in general. But let- us con¬ 
servatively remember that it is still an experiment, and let us not 
be too early in considering it out of the experimental field. An«^ 
if this is concluded as a successful experiment let us remember the 
conditions under which it was made and not apply the results 
under still more severe conditions. 

V. Karapetofft This meeting represents' a notable milestone 
in the development of cables and dielectrics. As an outsider, 

I note some tendencies which from my point, of Adew seem desir¬ 
able, and also a few remains of older undesirable tendencies in 
the methods of attack. 

Perhaps the most desirable tendency is a steady, cooperative 
work, as contrasted with former sporadic indiAddual efforts; also 
due respect to the work of preceding investigators, and a most 
excellent bibliography. This a.ttitude aloiie vouches for the 
success of the enterprise. 

Another desirable tendency is a change from looking upon a 
cable as a unit piece of apparatus, to a careful analytical study 
of its elements. I was once crossing the frontier between two 
European ooimtries and had vdth me two presents, a fine silk 
shawl and a very heavy metal box. The customs inspector put 
them together on a scale, found the total weight, mulriplied it by 
a coefficient, and told me what duty I had to pay. .Many of the 
older eaperinients on high-tension apparatus remind me of that 
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summary proceeding. A piece of cable is “shot," a residt is 
obtained, and presented to the public for future digestion. 
The tendency in the present papers is distinctly away from that 
pernicious practise. The dielectric is separated into paper, 
petrolatum, moisture, and what not, and the properties of these 
materials are treated separately in a more or less scientific and 
rational manner. 

Finally, I welcome most heartily the tendency to speak of the 
phenomena in dielectrics in terms of the recent ionic and elec¬ 
tronic theory of electricity. I appeal to my fellow-teachers lo 
see hi this tendency an encouragement of our endeavor to 
present electricity to our students in terms of the ionic 
theory. In a few years our graduates will not be able to 
read Institute papers unless they become familiar with the 
electron theory. 

As to undesirable tendencies one is exemplified by the Fernie 
theory. It reminds me of those old empirical rule-of-thumb 
formulas, and is a dangerous step backward. I was glad to 
hear a speaker oppose this theory. 

The other tendency which I rather deplore is to extrapolate 
theoretical formulas derived from stresses within the elastic 
limit, and to apply them to the phenomena at the rupture of a 
piece of insulation. What would we think of a specialist in 
strength of materials who would use the results of the theory of 
elasticity in discussing the ultimate strength of a column or a 
beam? Could he legitimately use a theory which does not apply 
there? Take a continuous beam on three supports; as long as 
the stresses are within the elastic limit, the load can be increased 
and all of the stresses will be in proportion. But load the beam 
beyond the elastic limit, for example so that the middle support 
begins to yield, and you will get an entirely different distribution 
of stresses, unforeseen by the theory of elasticity. 

This is apparently done in some of the papers presented today. 
The logarithmic formula which holds for dielectric stresses within 
the elastic limit, is being applied to the discussion of stresses 
which lead to the failure of a cable. I hope that this in^curate 
way of reasoning will be gradually eliminated from our papers. 

I would suggest to the Committee the necessity of extending 
our terminology in this branch of electrical engineering. When¬ 
ever there is progress in the art, we must not be afraid to intro¬ 
duce new terms. I notice that Mr. Del Mar used in Hs intro¬ 
ductory remarks the expression “imperfection angle.” This I 
think is a legitimate and useful term for characterizing a given 
cable. A cable has an imperfection angle of 5 deg., against some 
other cable with an imperfection angle of 9 deg. etc. We also 
need a new term to distinguish cables in which the ratio of radii 
is below 2.72 and above 2.72. It is rather awkward always to 
mention this ratio. Let us call one of them type A, the other 
type B, or thin and thick insulation, or something else, but let 
us not be afraid to introduce new names for these two types of 
cables. 

B. Welbourn* Perhaps the best answer I can give to Mr 
Fisher is to state one or two facts which are within my own 
knowledge as one of the engineers connected with cable work who 
has been right through the development from the early daye of 
high-voltage Cables in our country., We have a considerable 
quantity of 33,000-volt cable at work. In one installation, on 
which 1 have all the information, a large number of tests haive 
established that the dielectric loss per mile at 60 cycles, with a 
conductor working temperature of 140 deg. fahr., 60 deg. cent., 
is exactly 2 kilowatt-hours. I think that you state your losses 
in terms of watts per foot, and unless my arithmetic is wrong, 
that is 0,38 watte per foot. I may say that considerably better 
results have been obtained since. 

A cable manufactured by my company has been at work in 
England for the last two and dne-half years, working witha stress 
of 6,630 volts per mm., as calculated by the Atkinson formula. 
There are 3-core cables in service working ^th 4400 volte per 
mm. I think you call it 44,000 volts per eniL, in your phraseology. 


I can state definitely that 44,000-volt three-core cables are 
oommercially possible. 

A great advance has been made in our country with regard 
to the question of dielectric losses. Forty-lfour thousand-volt 
3-oore cables can be supplied which will have a power factor 
not exceeding 1 per cent, up to a working, temperature of 130 
or 140 deg. fahr. 

A good deal of attention has been given today to Mr. Femie’s 
minimum stress theory. He is a friend and, until two years ago, 
was a colleague of mine. He developed his theory about 1914. 
and the results which he has published in the Beama Journal 
are based on experimental work done at least seven years ago. 

At the time Mr. Fernie reached his conclusions, he caused a 
great deal of discussion in my company, as you may imagine and 
I might say that his results have never been accepted by my 
company. I think that much later work which has taken place 
since Mr. Fernie left the company, and went out of the cable 
business has shown that his theory has to be provisionally laid 
aside until a completely new lot of data can be aceumulate{d on 
cables of the latest manufacture. 

I would therefore suggest to Mr, Simons and the other gentle¬ 
men who have been discussing Mr. Fernie’s theory that they 
lay it aside for a time, until they have done further experi¬ 
mental work on up-to-date cables. 

I have been rather surprised in looking over your literature on 
cables, to see how little attention has been paid to the. subject 
of the thermal resistivity of the insulation. It is the same in 
our country, but to the operating companies, and to the engineers 
who have to prepare the specifications for cables, I would stroi^ly 
suggest that they call for very stringent guarantees on the 
thermal resistivity of the cables they are buying, whether they 
be for high or low-voltage work. 

D. M. Simonst In considering Femie’s data, I mentioned 
that it was unfortunate that his tests did not include a greater 
range of the ratio R/r, or D/d. The paper by Messrs. Middleton, 
Dawes and Davis contains a valuable contribution in this 
respect, since their breakdown tests cover four times as great a 
range of D/d as Femie’s, It is interesting to see that their teste 
show that the Tninimiim stress is by no means constant. 

The authors have apparently concluded from the data of their 
Tables 1 and 2, that the maximum stress at breakdown is a con¬ 
stant for cables in which D/d is equal to or less than 2.72. This 
does not seem to be justified as a definite conclusion since there 
are appreciable variations in their test values, and in fact, the 
variations are about half as great as those of their average 
stresses. 

I feel that the comparison of the maximum stresses in three- 
conductor cables as calculated by the so-called old and new 
methods is open to considerable criticism. In the first place, 
they assume in this comparison that the maximum stress at 
breakdown is a constant, and the same for single-conductor and 
three-conductor cables. Secondly, the so-called old formula for a 
stress in three-conductor cables gives obviously a stress con¬ 
siderably too high. The actual cable consists in one leg of two 
parallel cylinders with the delta voltage between them, and for 
this condition the old method substitutes one cylinder of the 
correct diameter, surrounded by a large coucentrib cylinder, with 
the same insulation thickness and the same voltage. It is well 
known that the maximum stress in the former case is always 
considerably less than the latter. The accuracy of the new 
method has been so thoroughly substantiated that the tests 
shown by these authors do not tend at all to disprove this method, 
but rather to show that the maximum stresses occurring at 
breakdown in the three-conductor cables tested by them were 
much lower than the maximum stresses in Ijhe sii^le-conductor 
cables tested. 

Mr. Welbourn has apparently obtained a meaning certainly 
not intended by Mr. Fisher’s remarks. Mr. Fisher by no means 
intends to imply that none of the high-voltage cables mentioned 
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in the foreign press were in operation, since we have every reason 
to believe that certain ones are under full rated voltage. 

On the other hand, he has attempted to point out that it seems 
quite sure that many of the described installations are not in 
operation. I might mention specifically the cut which appeared 
about a year ago in the Electrician showing a large three-core 
cable “for 66,000 volts.” Our information seems quite definite 
that this cable is not in actual operation, but is merely a short 
experimental length. 

Mr. Welbourn has apparently replied to Mr. Fisher’s remark 
about the dielectric loss in a foreign cable by mentioning the 
very low dielectric losses in British cables, I am sure that Mr. 
Fisher’s comment was by no means meant as a criticism, but 
quite the contrary, and that he merely desired to show that 
certain foreign manufacturers at least did not consider it neces¬ 
sary or advisable to go to extremely low dielectric losses. 

J. B. Whiteheadi In discussing the potential gradient at 
the. surface of the central conductor of the cable it is perhaps 
worth while to recall that the value which we use is based on the 
elementary laws of electi’ostatics acting in a perfectly continuous 
medium, such as the ether. 

We should remember that when we introduce a dielectric we 
may through the polarization modify the forces flyiatirig before 
its introduction. For we know that even a perfect dielectric 
is made up of discreet molecules and that under electric stress 
the component charges of these molecules are drawn apart. 
Remembering also the space separation between molecules them¬ 
selves, it is not difficult to picture such a space arrangement of 
charges, around a circular conductor as would alter the value of 
the electric intensity pertaining to a continuous medium. For 
example we may imagine the dielectric in a single-conductor 
cable as arranged in concentric layers of molecular thickness, and 
the- component charges separated radially under the electric 
field. In each layer the inside charge would be nearer the cen¬ 
tral conductor, and owing to the space separation, would tend 
to lower the normal value of the intensity in the next inner layer. 
The amount of this lowering would depend on the radial and 
cucumferential space separation of the charges, but reasoning 
m this way, it is not difficult to picture the stress in the layer next 
the central conductor as being reduced to a value comparable 
with or equal to that in the layer next the sheath. This would 
account for the evidence that cable breakdowns do not always 
b^n at the center, and would permit us to think that a perfect 
^lectric at least may have a definite dielectric strength. There 
is good reason to believe that the gradient necessary to ionize a 
molecule has a definite value. But air and oil and perhaps other 
dielectrics always do begin rupture at the center as in the corona. 
Does not this upset the foregoing suggestion? Not necessarily, 
for neither air nor oil is the perfect dielectric we have pictured. 
In each of them, in air particularly, free ions, that is, independent 
charges, are always present in a certain quantity. These 
charges, u n l i ke the neutral molecules may move freely m the 
electeic field and so may cause a still further modification of the 
gradient at the center. It is in some such phenomena as these 
that the explanation of the peculiar law of corona will ultimately 
be found. It is probable that we shall never attain the perfect 
dielectric, but it would appear that the stiffer cable compounds 
woidd offOT less freedom of movements to mdependent ions, and 
so would be less liable to departure from the ideal structure in 
this respect. 

Here, however, new troubles await us, for we encounter con¬ 
ducting filaments, moisture particles, and other departures 
from homogeneity, any one of which may cause a furthw modi¬ 
fication of our fundamental expression for potential gradient, 
^nsequently, it is of great importance as already pointed out by 
Pirof^sor ZarapetbfE, ^at in analyzing the problems presented 
m cable (Sonstructioni every care be exercised to separate all the » 
dements entering. The occurrence of corona, or more properly 
ionization, in thin air layers, has been recognized for some time! 


Suspected only at first, its presence was next indirectly shown in 
the break in the dielectric loss curves of cables, and subsequently 
its presence has been made visually manifest in air layers between 
glass plates. Mr. Shraders’ power factor curves on one sheet of 
insulation and an adjacent film accentuate sharply the mfiuence 
of this state of ionization. It is important to note, however, that 
his curves are all plotted with the average potential gradient as 
abscissas, and consequently they do not express the behavior of 
the air alone, but only the combined behavior of insulation and 
air. It is for this reason that the rise m the power factor curves 
is gradual for the thinner air films, and steeper for films of in¬ 
creasing thickness. Ionization begins at a definite value of 
potential gradient, and consequently the power factor curves 
plotted against gradient in the film, would all of them show a 
sharp ascent at the critical gradient. 

The sharp maximum of power factor indicates that above the 
critical gradient the normal charging current increases more 
rapidly than the ionization loss, and suggests that the principal 
loss is due to the process of ionization, rather than to a resulting 
i^istance of the air film. 

W. C. Haymant Mr. Roper, in his paper, has given us some 
very good data on dielectric losses and stresses on paper insu¬ 
lated cables. His conclusion, however, that in low-loss cables the 
temperature is limited as in low-voltage cables by the temperature 
which the insulation will stand -without deterioration, does not 
agree -with results we have obtained from a number of tests. 
We have found that the breakdown voltage of low-loss cables 
decreases with increase of temperature. The average breakdown 
voltage will decrease between 25 deg, and 100 deg. cent, as much 
as25percent. 

We should also make a study of the effect of liigh temperatures 
on compounds used for impregnating high-tension, low-dielectric 
loss paper-insulated cables, before we make any change in the 
present standard temperature ratings. 

Referring to Mr. Simons’ paper regarding Pornie’s theory, 
it would seem that more experimental data are necessary before 
we discard some of the older theories regarding stresses in the 
insulation. We have found from tests that breakdown voltage 
on small conductors is less than on large conductors where the 
insulation thickness is the .same. As the breakdown varies so 
widely, however, on samples out from the same cable, it is neces¬ 
sary to make a large.number of tests. 

William H, Gole* In cable specifications with which I am 
familiar, dielectric losses are specified to be relatively low, but 
no other essential quality is to be unduly sacrificed on that 
account. I believe certain manufacturers have been neglecting 
some of these other qualifications of good cables. In one case 
at least, while continued reduction in dielectric losses has been 
effected, the saturation of the paper dielectric has become less 
perfect. I do not refer to longitudinal migration of compound 
mth which many engineers are familiar, but to continual radial 
absorption by the paper of compound from the filler spaces. 
Such cables are apparentlyweU saturated when they are delivered 
^d remain so while held in storage. After being in operation 
from one to two and one half years, some of these cables develop 
serious voids m the filler spaces, so that we are now meeting with 
trouble due to ionization in the central part of the cable. 

Tests have been made which indicate that ionization has an 
oMdizing effect on the compound. Stethoscope tests show 
that the used cables have a larger, percentage of voids, than 
unused, sections from the same original lot. 

On the whole it appears to be a question whether or not the 
m^irfactmer in arriving at low . dielectric losses bas -acquired 
sufficient knowledge of the characteristibs of his impregnating 
compound, how much compound he puts into his paper, how 
much he leaves m the fiUer spaces, and how long that compound 
^ remam m the filler spaces. The impprtance of this subject 
was retozed years ag<H-that compounds must not only be intro¬ 
duced into the cable to a sufficient extent to fill all voids but 
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thal, l,lu»rtf shall hm no f.liomitsal or otlior acliion within the cjiblo 
allor llioeahhi is plaetMl in service. 

< )n the .s\jhjt;et of d-c. U*slitijjof caldos theclas.s of calile roforrod 
to failisl reci'iitly uiulor a il-c. nnitiuo test. The faulty section 
was carefully t‘xaTiiiiU}tl disclosing the radial absorption clTcct. 
the ioiiii'.alion of the voiils and the oxidation of the eoiupotind. 
The (aible under test Inul been in continual .service, was sn]>i>osod 
to be iu a s«iund condition, and the operating pres.sure betw'oon 
conductors lintl boesj of tlie order of 2-^1,000 viilf s. The d-c. tost 
volljige was K),IKK) vtdis or less than two tinu'S the a-<J. operating 
pi'(‘.ssuri'. ()t» the basi.s of the facttn' ttf 2.4 the cable failed at a 
Voltage mneh le.ss than the d-c. eipiivaleut t«) the a.-c. opt'rating 
pressure. The cotiditiou of the dieleetric at Ihe point of failure 
seeintHl to .show coneJusively that so called, “spitting” and ro- 
healiug of the dielectric had laaui tahiiig place for some t ime 
iituler a-e,. «»poratiou. MMie only conclusuui to be drawn is that 
d*c. Volt,age i.s priduibly more elTective in breaUiug down incip¬ 
ient faults than a-e. voltages ami that the ratio <»f 2.4 between 
d-e. and a-i*. holds go(,»d otd.N' for dleleetric.s in perfect comlition. 

It may be of Siiiiu! slight iultnaast to know that tests on high 
difleetrie loss cables hu,vo b»M!n made for the jni>’P<'*^<’ ‘'f deter¬ 
mining whether or not the polruitial gra<lient is v(try much altered 
by leiiipenil lire gradients, and while it is tif no particular interest 
tuday, since im one uses higli loss cables willingly, it has been 
found possible, with snlTleiimt fall of temperature between the 
eopiier ami lead, to ehange the distribution of the potential, so 
t.haf, the outer layers reeeive very miadi biglicr stre.sses than 
would be ealcuhited for uniform teiuperuture. This may be a 
possible I'xplanation wh.v some of the old type high loss cahlea 
could become so badly charred before linal breakilowii. 

<i, B, Sliankllin Mr. Itoper'.s study of current tiarrying csi- 
pueity and erll ie.ul temperainre is Itased on an avt*ruge duct railla- 
liou curve taken from a i>aper l\v W. S. (!lark and myself read 
befori* the Insliinte in 1616. A vailalihi data on duct rmliatum 
constants are very meage.r and our curve was given merely as an 
illustration with im intention of introdueing it as a standard. 
Hinee theti a few addit ional data are available and a closer study 
of our original railialion curve ifidicat es it to represent about 2r» 
per muit. better t.hermal condiliotiH Idiun ttednally exist iu the 
aviTiige duet. Our original “hot spot" radiation curve more 
nearly i'e|>reson{s the t rue average curve than our original aver¬ 
age curve does. 

It was with some misjtivings, therefore, that I noted Mr. Hoper 
had basml his calculations on the average curve and it is sur¬ 
prising to limi how well his jiractical observations and experi¬ 
ences elusdi his caleulutions. 1 believi) t his i.s a<?eounte<l f«>r, at 
least, in part, l»y the fact that, his dielectric loss values a,H8uino a 
uniform temperature through the, cable cross section, equivalent 
to the Copper temperature whereas, iu actual pruct isc the tem- 
pcralure is giawled through the cable cross section, giving a lower 
dieh'Ctric Io.s.s t han he itssunied. 

A standard average duct raditdion c.urve would prove useful 
tunl if om* is ever lulopt ed it would b(* much better to rtipf 
the toinperature drop from shettth to ambient soil. The curve 
would then be independent of t he type of cable phiced in the duct, 
exempt insofar as iiilluemuMl by sheath diameter, which under 
ordinary comlitiorisis afjMSt<or of no nioreimportanco than several 
otlutrs tluit tire ignored in this "short-iuit,” approximate int‘,tluKi. 

Mr. fioper^H statements regarding the variation of dielectric 
loss over it»nglhs of cable might lead to misinterpretation. I 
believe he referred tmly to high loss cable ot the rosin-oil-filled 
typo. Tlio hotter griMles of low loss modern cable do not show 
such wide variations with length. 

An interesting feature brought out by Mr. lloper‘8 study of 
critical tempciraturo is that, although the Institute temperature 
rule of B5 d«jg. cent, applies very well for the old type, high loss 
cable it is too conservative for the now type, low loss cable. 

1 have only on© conditional exception to take with Mr. Koper’s 
conclusions. He shows quite clearly that the quality of cable 


insulation has been improved to a point whereby there is little 
danger of cumulative heating under normal opei*ating conditions. 
Ho also shows that this now^ type of cable meets the standiwd 
high-potential tost with ease. On the strength of this advance¬ 
ment ho recommends that insulation thickness be reduced. 
There is no doubt but that the thickness used in this eoiintry 
can he sjifely reduced, but T fool that Mr. Roper has overlooked 
one important factor, and that is internal ionization. 

The slate of the art has progressed to a point, now, where 
internal ionization will be the limiting feature in any further 
reduction or gain. It is to be regretted that more is not known 
aliout this feature. We know' that when voids or gas spaces 
are present in a cable that ionizallou occurs when a certain value 
t»f stress is reached. The conditions iinrlor which this ionization 
is likely lt> o<icnr in service, its nature, whether it continues 
indeliiiitely and the amount of damage it can do is not clearly 
iimlerstood. Wo are at present malcing a study of tliose factors 
and hoi)e to throw some light on them in the near future. 

Ionization cannot bo ignored. No matter liow oomp{ictl.y 
made a new cable uniy be and how tightly the sheath is applied, 
voids form iu service. Expansion and contraction loosens the 
load sheath, causing it to “crawl*’ to a more or loss extent, thus 
forming voids. Under laboratory test conditions tlieso voids just 
under the sheath are ionized a,t a stress on the iinsulalion (mini¬ 
mum stress) of about 14.0 kv./cni. What occurs iu actual 
operatiou W’lion tlio minimum stress exceeds 14.0 kv./oni. wo do 
not know yet. Our work' thus far indioatos that ionization 
usually starts llrat, next ti> the sheath and not next to the con¬ 
ductor a.s previtiusly assumed, although we are not prepared 
to state this conclusively. 

Mr. Simons’ paper on the dielectric strength of cables is too 
theoretical and speculative to be of practical appli<jation. 
Ihii)ei*s of this typo are interesting atid help ns form a bettor 
mental piislurc of what might hai)p(m in a cable at liroakdown. 
What actually happens is another story and probably involves 
too many factors to bo .so simidy explained. 

'I’hc mechanic.^ of liroakdown jti gases is now fairly well under¬ 
stood ami the i>arallol i>rol>lem of licpiids is well on tho road 
towards solution. (bi.ses are liomogeneoiis and readily applic- 
abhi te theoretical study. It is but natural that they should 
llrst give up their secrets. I^iquid insulations are not so homo¬ 
geneous but far more so thmi solid insulations. Investigators 
began b) make real progress with the mechanics of breakdown in 
liquids only after tho factors introduced by foreign impurities, 
such as moisture, dust, etc., wore recognized and eliminated. 

Tho same principles will have to be applied to a study of the 
mcehanicH,of breakdown in solids. One of the greatest difficulties 
is in obtaining even an ap]>rottch to homogeneity in solids. Wo 
must ilrst learn something about the theory of breakdown wdth 
simple homogonomis solids in a parallel Held and explain why 
the breakdown stress usually depends upon tho thiclcness of 
inaiilatum. Later wo can go to more complicated built up com¬ 
mercial insulatious in parallel fields and finally to cables, in which 
the non-parallel dielectric Held adds further complications. 
What is needed at present arc more actual breakdown data on 
cables, such as published by Fornio, and the very interesting data 
presented at this meeting by Messrs. Middleton, Dawes and 
Davis. 

Tho paper by Del Mar and Hanson impressed on two 
counts, as w© have done work along similar lines. Their 
theoretical study of diolectrio loss is clearly and remarkably put 
forth and agrees with measured results hotter than any of the 
several theories that have been advanced at various tirnes.'^ 

Beveral years age we found by trial that the equivalent 
dieloctriq circuit could be closely represented by an arbitrary 
circuit similar to their Fig. 2. The component which they 
designate in their formula as “resistivity of cellulose fibers,” 
however, should bo called, “unknown factor,” for it must surely 
represent more than the resistivity of the cellulose fibers. (It 
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probably represents also the moisture resistivity.) The effect on 
dielectric loss of this component is small. I fully agree with 
their statement that dielectric loss is largely determined by t he 
resistivity of the impregnating compound, for we have made 
numerous measurements that verify this in every particular and 
have found much the same relation between power factor and 
compound resistivity as given in their Pig. 3. 

In one other respect, our work verifies theirs. The oonduot- 
mty of compound alone, and hence, the power factor and 
dielectric loss of finished cable, gives every appearance of being 
mostly due to ionic conduction. It may not be true ionic 
conduction of the electrolytic type but it is some sort of uniform 
migration or transfer of charged particles such as tnAtflllift con¬ 
duction. One of the best proofs of this is the almost exact 
agreement between d-c. and 60-eycles a-c. resistivity of com¬ 
pounds at temperatures above their melting points. Divergence 
occurs only at lower temperatures where the compound is in 
solid form. There is a sharp upward break in the resistivity 
curves when the solidifying temperature is reached. 

The conclusions arrived at by Messrs. Del Mar and Hanson 
concerning dielectric strength are not so convincing. They at¬ 
tempt to explain the dielectric breakdown by this same theory 
of ionic conduction. If they are referring to slow breakdowns 
of the Moumulative heating type their theory holds quite well, 
such failures should be called conduction breakdowns, but the 
term dielectric strength is recognized as applying only to those 
breakdowns that occur soon after the test voltage is applied and 
before accumulative heating takes command. 

Under these conditions there is no relation between dielectoio 
loss and dielectric strength of cables. Quite often cables havii^ 
the lowest dielectric loss also have the lowest dielectric strength 
and vice versa. Still more convincing proof that the conduction 
and dielectric strength are unrelated is furnished by tests on the 
compound alone. Here, there are no cellulose fiber barriers, the 
charged particles have a free path between electrodes. One 
would naturally expect the relationship to be brought out more 
distinctly than in cables. The results, however, are even more 
divergent than in cables. Compounds having low resistivity 
often have high dielectric strength. If moisture or dust is added 
to a compound of high resistivity its dielectric strength can be 
reduced to a negligible value without effecting its resistivity at 
all. The resistivity of any compound varies enormously with 
temperature while its dielectric strength is effected hardly at aU 
by temperature. This same temperatmre characteristic holds, 
approximately, for solid Insulations. 

I have studied dielectric strength for a long time, and have 
never found a theory that applied better than the old analogous 
theory of mechanical impact stresses and strains. 

There appears to be a. tearing apart of the molecular structure 
sMar to mechanical rupture. Some materials are electrically 
brittle and some electrically elastic, analogous to mechanical 
brittleness and elasticity. 

One of the most vital factors appears to be concentration of 
stress, set up by local high frequency. As an illustration, a 
poorly filled cable can be considered. Every one knows that a 
poorly filled cable has relatively low dielectric strength. This is 
. due to concentration of stress, set up by local high frequency. 
When the applied voltage reaches a certain value, the voids in the 
cable cross section are ionized. At first it is merely a faint glow 
but as the voltage increases there is an increase in intensity of 
discharge and appearance of local high-frequency oscillation. 
The localized stress thus caused tends to start rupture and final 
breakdown. This might first start at the conductor, at the 
sheath or wherever the voids happen to be located. 

Mr. DuBois, in his present paper advances a theory of dielec¬ 
tric loss somewhat at variance with that of Del Mar’s and Han¬ 
son’s. He attempts to account for dielectric loss as due to a 
certain peculiar behavior of moisture content. I believe if both 
theories were combined in their proper proportions a very good 


working theory would be produced. The whole trouble seems 
to be that Del Mar and Hanson ignored moisture while Du Bois 
over-emphasized it. It is only in cable not thoroughly vacuum 
dried that the moisture component of dielectric loss is comparable 
with that component produced by the conductivity of the im¬ 
pregnating compound. I am certainly inclined to agree with 
Del Mar and Hanson in their conclusion that the last named 
component predominates in modem, low loss cable. All of our 
experience points in that direction. 

Messrs. Middleton, Davis and Dawes deserve a unanimous 
vote of thanks for their splendid paper and the admirable way 
in which they have handled dielectric strength, a subject in¬ 
volving many, as yet, unknown factors. Their empirical 
results are original and impressive. It will be interesting to see 
how well they stand the test of time and additional trials. 

If Mr. Middleton had looked up a paper on cables presented 
before the Institute in 1917 by W. S. Clark and myself he would 
have found evidence supporting his conclusion that automatic 
grading due to voltage stress and temperature distribution is of 
negligible amount. 

Mr. Shrader’s paper on “Corona in Air Spaces in a Dielectric” 
does not leave much room for doubt concerning the cause of the 
peculiar and abmpt change in dielectric loss that occurs in 
practicahy all commercial forms of solid dielectrics when the 
voltage is increased. It is, as we have always contended, due to 
ionization of the entrapped gas. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Shrader did not include data on permittivity, temperature, etc., 
which would have enabled those engfineers who have worked along 
s imil ar lines to make a better comparison between his work and 
theirs. His method of presenting results is, in every other way, 
exceptionally good, but I do not agree with his conclusions that 
these results cannot be theoretically applied. 

J. L. R. Haydent In our investigation on insulated materials 
during the last few years we made the same observations, which 
are in good agreement with Mr. DuBois explanations on the 
effect of moisture in insulating materials. We have been able 
to reproduce experimentally some of the phenomena discussed 
in the paper in such a manner that they can be visually observed. 
For instance, the action of moisture particles in forming threads 
and bridging between terminals, is illustrated in Fig. 1 of the 
paper. Tto can be shown conveniently in the following manner. 
As insulating materials we use a light colored viscous oil; as 
terminals two spheres of 2.6 cm. diameter and 1 cm. distant, and 
impress about 10,000 volts between the spheres, that is, much less 
than the voltage which the oil gap would stand. Then a small 
amount of moisture is dropped on the oil by a dropper, in am all 
drops. These drops can be observed to drop slowly through 
the oil,^ until they approach the electrostatic field. Then they 
are rapidly sucked into the field, and each drop elongated into a 
thread, and the thread lengthens, until it bridges between the 
electrodes. Then a flashover and the thread is destroyed by 
turning into steam by the heating effect of the current through 
it. In this manner flashes occur for a considerable time in 
intervals of a few seconds by drops entering the gap, len^hening 
into threads and bridging the gap. 

Very interesting and suggestive also are the motions of the 
drops, which depend on their position in the electrostatic field, 
and oh the nature of the field, whether unidirectional or alter¬ 
nating. 

N, L. Mordant Mr, Simons has mentioned several theories, 
which attempt to account for the breakdown of single-conductor 
cables having the radio R/r greater than 2.72 and he has also 
suggested another theory to explain the results obtained by 
Ferhie. After reading his paper, I do not feel entirely satisfied 
with his eaylanation. I think that it is an advance oyer the 
other theories that have been suggested but do not thi^ that 
it has been carried far enough. 

I do not see how insulation can be overstressed and at the 
same time not destroyed. Several investigators have shown 
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that so-called “overstressed insulation” is really due to tempera¬ 
ture rise, and the effect eliminated after a period of rest. It 
seems to me that the breakdown pf single-conductor cables, 
having the ratio R/r greater than 2.72, is due to change of 
dielectric constant of the portion of the insulation near the con¬ 
ductor. As a voltage is applied to the cable, the stress in the 
portion of the insulation near the conductor increases and con¬ 
sequently the increasing dielectric loss causes the temperature to 
rise. Although the a-c. dielectric constant does not change 
below 60 deg. cent, it does vary considerably above 100 deg. cent. 
If, therefore, the inner portion of the insulation is several degrees 
hotter than the portion near the lead, we may have the equivalent 
of a cable with graded insulation and the cable would withstand 
higher voltages than would be expected. 

This also explains Femie’s statement that small conductor 
cables withstand higher maximum stress than large conductor 
cables with the same insulation wall. 

From the above one might think that the greater the dielec¬ 
tric loss of a cable is, the hotter it will get and therefore the greater 
will be the breakdown voltage of the cable. But as mentioned 
above, breakdown is really a charring of the dielectric, that is, 
a strictly physical phenomenon, and the cable with the greater 
dielectric loss will reach this charring temperature first. 

When voltage is applied suddenly, the heat generated near the 
conductor where the stress is greatest has not sufficient time to 
be conducted away and the grading effect will be much more 
marked than if the voltage is increased slowly and the heat 
given time to be conducted to the sheath. That is, a cable will 
withstand a higher voltage when it is applied quickly than when 
the cable is subjected to long period test, which has been found 
to be the case in practise. 

It seems to me that a satisfactory theory of dielectric break¬ 
down, will not be arrived at until we take all the factors into 
consideration. The theory cannot be based on only one class 
of observations, but must be based on the temperature of the 
dielectric, its dielectric loss and constant, its insulation resistance, 
its specific heat, the thermal conductivity, its shape, its dimen¬ 
sions, and the inter-relation of these different properties. When 
all these things have been taken into account, then we will be 
in a position to formulate a theory of dielectric breakdown. 

G. P. Steinmetz: An extensive investigation of this problem 
of the mechanism of the breakdown of solid insulation, has been 
carried out dming the last few years in my laboratory by Mr. 
Hayden and his assistants, in which we derived the conclusion, 
or rather, are forced more and more to the conclusion that there 
exists no such thing as a definite breakdown voltage or break¬ 
down gradient of solid insulation. 

It seems to look more and more as if the electrical breakdown 
of solid insulation under electrical over-stress is not analogous to 
the mechanical breakdown of a structure under mechanical 
overstress, but is a phenomenon of an essentially different 
nature, and different character, and is related to the electrical 
characteristics of the third class conductors. I have discussed 
this type of conductor on a number of occasions, the so-called 
pyro-electric conductor. It is a type of conductor little studied. 
It is characterized by a volt-ampere characteristic in which over 
a certain range of current, the voltage decreases with increasing 
current; so that in such a conductor, if we impress a voltage and 
gradually increase it^ the current passing through the conductor 
first increases proportionately to the voltage, then begins to 
increase more than proportionately to the voltage, and finally, 
the resistance decreases with increase of current at such a rate that 
the voltage does not further increase, but the current continues 
to increase. A further increase of current results in a decrease 
of the terminal voltage across the conductor, and with increase 
of current, the voltage decreases to a minimum. Beyond this 
the voltage may again increase slightly. That is, in such a 
conductor there is a maximum voltage point at a certain inter¬ 
mediate current. The results of omr investigation seem to show 


that what we call a solid insulator, is, at least in many cases, a 
third-class conductor—a conductor of a type in which the cur¬ 
rent at the maximum voltage point is extremely low. 

Considering then the solid insulator as such a third dass 
conductor. By impressing constant voltage on it, and gradually 
increasing the voltage, you will find that the current, passing 
through the insulator, increases, first proportional to the volt^e, 
and then more than proportional, until the Tnfl.Yi‘TrmTn voltage 
point is reached, and there the current runs away, rapidly, 
practically instantly rises, up to the short-circuit current of the 
voltage supply, which means the destruction of the conductor 
by heat and the elimination of all that can be seen. We have 
succeeded, by limiting the power, to carry these volt-ampere 
characteristics of the insulator beyond the mn.Yi‘TrmTn voltage 
point, and observe that part of the volt-ampere characteristic, 
where the increase of current means a decrease of voltage, where, 
as we would speak of insulators, the insulator is over-stressed. 
We find that at the TnajH-mu m voltage point, which would be 
considered in general as the breakdown voltage, the disruptive 
strength of the insulator is not impaired, and we may go materi¬ 
ally above this, and still have the insulator unimpaired, no change, 
no damage. It is the unlimited concentration of energy, result¬ 
ing from this characteristic at constant voltage supply, which 
leads to the destruction which we call breakdown. 

But, by limiting the energy, we have been able to go beyond 
the maximum voltage, and we have been able to study the 
behavior of solid insulation in this range. 

From this it follows that in dielectric fields where the sha.pe 
of the field is such as to limit the energy which can be concen¬ 
trated in an overstressed portion of the dielectric, as is the case, 
for instance, with a cable with a high ratio of external to internal 
diameter,—with such a structure a part of the insulation can 
be stressed above the so-called breakdown point of the insu¬ 
lator without changing the insulation. 

In this case the logarithmic law of voltage distribution does 
not apply any more. 

You see all these are conclusions which have been brought out 
very nicely in a number of these papers. Furthermore, it follows 
that the rupturing voltage of a solid insulator, with continuous 
voltage and alternating voltage, are in a constant relation, 
and this relation depends on the nature of the insulator, and 
this seems to offer a possibility of the study of actual voltage 
distribution in the insulator, not merely at breakdown where 
the voltage distribution really means but little, but before and 
after the breakdown, and so get some idea of the mechanism 
of the breakdown. 

It follows, for instance, that with regard to the overstressed 
portion of the insulator, the voltage gradient does not collapse, 
but remains finite, though lower than in the portion of the insu¬ 
lator which is not overstressed. 

We may consider the maximum voltage point of the solid 
insulator as third-class conductor, as the breakdown point. 
However, this maximum voltage, point of the volt-ampere 
characteristic is not a constant, but depends o^i very soany con¬ 
ditions. It depends on the nature of the insulator, on the 
energy developed in the insulator, or near the insulator; on the 
heat conductivity and on the heat storage capacity of the 
insulator and of all surroimding material, and also oh changes 
taking place in the insulator with temperature, etc. Mr. Roper’s 
paper was interesting in showing a number of features that 
bring this out, although I have not had time yet to numerically 
check up these fi^es. 

There is still a large amoimt of work which will have to be 
done, before we can really be perfectly certain of this conception 
of the solid insulator as a third-class conductor, by which the 
electrical volt-ampere characteristics determine the behavior 
of the insulator in the electrostatic field. There will stiU have 
to be much experimental work done, and the conclusions which 
we derived therefrom, veiifled; but it is to be hoped, at a meet- 
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ing similar to this, it will be possible for Mr. Hayden to present a decrease the conductance for alternating currents ant 
paper on the mechanism of breakdown of solid insulation. crease the excess of the capacity at low frequencies ovei 

G. A. Andere^i: In connection with the problem of dielec- frequencies, though there are no definite relations 

trie loss in power cables it may, perhaps, be of interest to Tnfl.Tffl these quantities. In the ordinary ranges of working tern, 
a brief statement regarding similar losses in telephone cables conductance of the usual types, of telephone cables i 
at frequencies higher than those customarily considered in with incre^e in temperature, though in many cases tl 
power circuits. temperature of minimum conductance, below which a 

Telephone transmission ordinai*ily occurs at voltages far below decrease of temperature again results in increased cond 
the limitin g strength of the insulation, and the entire power loss Certain insulators, for example rubber compounds an 
in such cables normally has no appreciable effect upon their percha, in many cases show a very markedly higher cone 
temperature. In such cases the dielectric losses are of import- temperatures approaching the freezing point of wa 

ance, therefor, not from the standpoint of heating or of break- more ordinary room temperatures, although their 

down strength but from the standpoint of attenuation, especi- current insulation resistance is much greater at the lov 
ally in case the cables are artificially loaded with inductance or peratm*e. 

are operated at the bigb frequencies used for “canuer” transmis- Fcaslees With reference to the paper by 

sion, when the dielectric loss may add substantially to the total Middleton, Dawes and Davis, there are several very ini 
power loss and transmission loss. It is, therefore, important, points brought out that add materially to the large an 
especially in long loaded cables, to take special precautions to data that has accumulated during the last few years leac 
have the dielectric loss as low as possible. serious question as to the validity of our past theories wit 

It hM long been recognized that the oapMity and insulation to the mechanism of br^down of a dielectric, 
resistance as measured with direct current by means of a galva- . “ 

nometer do not accurately represent these properties for a of om pact theories in the l^ht of the ^imulatod ovi. 
cable operated at frequencies of hundreds or thousands of eyolcB 1 “Tostigation m the held of the , 

per second. Great numbers of meacurements of capacity and Mo«b-ics to see if thwe is not eomeUimg fundamentall 
dielectric loss of circuits in telephone cables have, therefore, regarding these matenrfs. For sometnn. 

been made by means of a specially designed bridge, briefly de- Positively to the feehng that there is 

scried by G. A. CampbeU in the Electrical World and EntiOcer, “ d'oloctnc. that the substances we have oi 

April 2, 1904. It has been found convenient to express the 
results of dielectric loss measurement in the form of the conduct¬ 
ance of the circuit; i. e., the admittance of an actual cheuit 
having capacity and dielectric loss is represented as if it consisted 
of a pure ideal capacity shunted by a conductance. To make a 
ready comparison of different circuits, it has been found con¬ 
venient to consider for each the value of the “damping constant” 

G/2C, in which (? is the conductance in micromhos and C the 
capacity in microfarads. This expression appears in one form 
of the attenuation constant for a loaded circuit, and when its 
magnitude is Imown for the desired frequencies it serves to 
indicate the quality of the insulation from the standpoint of 
dielectric loss. 



With the types of insxilation most commonly used in telephone regarded as dielectrics are merely conductors of eno 
cables it has been found that the conductance is approximately high resistivities and furthermore the accumulating data 
proportional to frequency throughout the ordinary range of by means of high-voltage direct current with considerabl 
telephone frequencies, though increasing somewhat more available, points to the conclusion that most of the 5 
rapidly than proportional to frequency. It is independent of dielectrics are conductors wherein at some point of t 
the applied voltage so long as this is kept well below the break- ampere characteristic the volt-ampere coefficient chan^ 
down strength of the insulation, as is the case in normal telephone positive to negative following more or less the curve a 
operation. , ■ . Fig. 1. Dr. Steinmetz’remarks at this meeting have s 

Since the conductance mcreases with frequency it follows that ened very greatly the author’s convictions in this matter 
for a given effective voltage the dielectric loss is greater with a refer to Fig. 1 we note that for a certain increase of cur 
complex wave form than with a pure sine wave form, because voltage across a given path of such an insulating mate 
the highOT frequency components of the complex wave form act ©ailed dielectric) increases in proportion to the increase in 
upon a higher wnductance and, therefore, contribute a greater density.. At the point “A” on the curve this increase 
didectrio loss than they would if conductance were independent from a strict proportionality, the coefficient steadily de 
offrequency. This fact may have some bearmg on the advantage until at B the coefficient has become 0 and an increast 
of a good wave form for power transmission in cables. rent density does not entail an increase in voltage. Bej 

In many telephone cables low capacity and low dielectric loss, point B an increase in current density actually occurs 

rather than high breakdown strength, are controlling require- decrease in voltage across the conducting path, 
ments. The design of such cables differs greatly from that of We have, in the past, rather accepted the mechanism d 
power cables, the commonest form of insulation being air and dry trie breakdown as expressed in the old rule “whenev 
paper without impregnating material, only enough paper being finite period of time the dielectric fiux in a given dielec 
used to give the spacing of wires needed to secure the desired ceeds a certain critical value for that material the 
capacity and the necessary firmness to make it possible to handle destroyed.” I think that this theory is subject to very 
the cable successfully during installation. Such construction challenge in the light of present accumulated Hg -ta . The 
makes possible a very low dieleekic loss. In some cases the ance of such a theory of breakdown has led to the discri 
power factor, or mne of the “imperfection angle” at 1000 cycles in interpretation of observed^ data, such as have been broj 
per secohd may be as small as 0.002, or sometimes even less. in the paper by Fernie’s “Minimum Stress Theory” aa 
Changes in design or treatment which tend to increase the theories discussed in these papers, 
insul^ation resistance for direct currents usually tend also to Let us for a moment examine what occurs in a cable as 
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is applied between the conductor and sheath. Admittin^f for a It is well known that gaseous conducMon presents character- 


moment the hypothesis that the so-called dielectric is merely a 
conductor of the class described of extremely high resistivity, 
assume a conductor of radius r surrounded by an inanlfl-tin g 
material whose volt-ampere characteristic is given in Pig. 1 
which is in turn surrounded by a lead sheath whose inner surface 
is at a radius R from the center of the conductor. We will 
designate as x the radius of any point under discussion at any 
time. As voltage is applied between the conductor and sheath, 
a very minute current will begin the flow through the insulating 
material. The current density naturally is greatest at the smr- 
face of the wire, decreasing, at a given applied voltage, as we 
approach the lead sheath. As the voltage is increased the cur¬ 
rent flowing through the insulating material increases in pro¬ 
portion to the applied voltage until at the surface of the wire the 
current density reaches the value corresponding to point A on 
the curve of Fig. 1.. As the voltage increases, the point at which 
current density equivalent to A exists, moves out from the sur¬ 
face of the wire to a point x within the insulating material. At 
this moment the insulating material between a radius R and ra¬ 
dius X is carrying a current density corresponding to a point be¬ 
yond the point A on the curve and wo will say for the moment 
that the current at the wire surface corresponds to the point B 
when the current density at radius x corresponds to point A. 
Until the current density at the surface of the wire reaches a 
value greater than that density corresponding to point B, 
there is no part of the insulating material in which the conducting 
path is operating with a negative voltage current characteristic. 
The part from radius x to radius R is still operating at a current 
density corresponding to points somewhere between 0 and A on 
the curve. The result is a stability of the insulating sheath. 

At this point, if the voltage is increased, the radius at which 
the current density corresponds to the point A will move farther 
towards the sheath. The radius at which the current density 
corresponds to point B will move out from the conductor surface 
into the insulating material. We will then have in the insulating 
material three zone conditions: 

1. The point from radius® to radius R corresponding in 
current density to points between 0 and A,. 

2. A distance from radius x to radius carrsdng current 
densities corresponding to the part of the curve A-B. 

3. Portion of the material from radius xi to the conductor 

surface in which the current characteristic has become negative 
and corresponds in current density to the part of the curve 
beyond B. . 

If at this point the total voltage current characteristic of the 
path from the conductor to the lead sheath is still positive, the 
iTiaii1fl.t.in g material is in stable equilibrium and breakdown will 
not result. However, the moment the composite voltage- 
current coefficient of the path from the conductor to the lead 
sheath becomes negative, the current begins to increase rapidly 
and the insulating material will be destroyed by heat. This is 
the so-called puncture voltage and is really not a puncture volt¬ 
age but is a voltage at which with the given material and spacing, 
the composite volt-ampere coefficient of the path from the con¬ 
ductor to the sheath becomes negative. 

The current herein discussed is the pure conduction current 
such as would be produced with the application of direct-current 
voltage. The capacity current flowing under alternating voltage 
serves merely to raise the temperature of the insulating ma,terial. 
Due to the negatiiye temperature resistivity coefficient of rnany 
1 -nBnlfl.tiTig materiais however, this capacity omrent has a very 
decided effect on the voltage at which the current density in the 
insulating hiaterial becomes great enough to destroy the mateHal 
by heating. This explains certain of the discrepancies in alter¬ 
nating and direct-current breakdowns of insulating materMs. 
Under this theory also the effect of liime of applicatipn of voltage 
in the brealrdown voltage becomes apparent as merely fhe time 
element of an energy function. 


istics of a conductor of the class described and that this ponduc- 
tion is an electronic or ionic migration. In a solid insulating 
material the ionic motion is restricted, but there is an enormously 
greater supply of electrons or ions available and it seems an 
entirely tenable theory that this conduction in materials of this 
class is electronic or ionic in nature. Viewed in the light of this , 
h 3 rpothesis, Mr. Peek’s Energy Distance Theory acquires wider 



definite meaning. Our older theories of the mechanism of a 
breakdown of a dielectric have led to contradictory theories and 
ideas and the mass of data that have been accumulating does not 
seem to admit of explanation throughout the entire field without 
rather startling hypotheses and exceptions being made. 

I cannot accept completely the theory of an over-stressed 
dielectric still carr 3 dng a certain amount of voltage gradient by 
some mysterious virtue of its geographical position. When we 
examine this phenomena imder the light of the above discussed 
h 3 rpothesis, a certain amount of light seems to be thrown on some 
of our more serious problems in the insiflation field. I should be 
v^ glad to have others who have been stud 3 dng this field 
examine this hypothesis critically as I believe there is some merit 
in the theory and considerable evidence to support it, especially 
from our researches of recent periods. 

F. Femiet The writer is greatly interested in Mr. Simons’ 
interpretation of his (the writer’s) experiments. 

The conception of an over-stressed dielectric still carrying its 
share of the voltage is new to the writer, and he is inclined to 
abandon the “skin-resistance” theory in favor of it. Indeed 
the “skin-resistance” theory was only presented for want of 
something better. It has been suggested as a possible explana¬ 
tion that the dielectric constant of an insulation may alter under 
an electric stress; the writer’s informant having some recollection 
of experimental work done on porcelain in this connection, but 
the writer has been unable to trace it. 

As Mr. Simons points out, the difficulty in forming a conclusion 
is the lack of data. 

The only results the writer has been able to find are in a paper 
by Dr. Klein abstracted from the E. T. Z. in London Electrician 
dated Deo. 26lii, 1913. 

The following table is taken from Dr. Klein’s paper, which 
deals with single-conductor paper cables. 



3 mm. thickness of 

6 mm. thickness of 


insulation 


insulation 


A 


C 

D 

. E ■ 

F 

Area in sq. nun...... 

-16 

60 

. 240 

16 

60 

240 

Minimum.. 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

36.0 

30.0 

60.0 


40.3 

36.6 

37.2 

66.6 

62.0 

70.3 

Max...... 

49.3 

49.0 

64.0 

70.0 

84.0 

95.0 

El ... 

20.3 

16.8 

14.3 

18.3. 

16.1 

14.9 

JS»...... 

26.4 

20.8 

17.6 

23.6 

20.6 

19.0 


There were apparently 60 to 80 tests made on each size cable. 
The figures in the first 3 columns are the breakdown values in 
kv,; El and Ez the maxmum stresses at breakdown calcu¬ 
lated from O’Gormans’ formula (Fi), and Deutsohs modifica¬ 
tion (F 2 ), in kilovolts per millimetre. 

l^iiThe minimum stresses calculated from Klein’s Fr fisti^rss 


..A'":'.' 

8.8 

D 

^ 6 / .. 

B 

8,9 

B 

6.3 

C 

10,6 

^ F ■ 

7.9 
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These figures are inconclusive, as is to be expected, when there 
is such a big diversity between the mayi imim and miniTniTm 
values found for similar samples. Still by making a selection 
from Klein’s figures, a good ease could obviously be made for a 
constant minimum stress. Mr: Simons attributes such diverse 
results to ’‘the inherent lack of uniformity of insulatii^ materials.” 
The writer disagrees with this view, and regards non-uniformity 
as ultimately a surface tension, effect. 

Probahly everyone is familiar with an experiment by which 
potassium permanganate solution can be filtered with blotting 
paper so as to emerge nearly colorless. The same effect tends 
to take place in the impregnation of paper cables. H the paper 
■ is wound on rather tightly so that the compound is forced to go 
through the paper, rather than between adjacent layers, analysis 
will show that the compound which reaches the inner layers of 
paper is different from that on the surface layers. There are 
then a variety of reasons for non-uniformity: (1) Tension 
with which the paper is lapped; this may be varied in several ways, 
during the lapping of one length of cable. (2) Variation in the 
mixing of the compound ingredients; possibility of different 
phases; as solution of A in B, or solution of B in A. (3) Age 
of the compound, e, g. time elapsing since minin g and amount 
of stirring done. As is well known spirit varnishes are particu¬ 
larly sensitive in these respects. (4) Temperature of compound. 

It may be concluded then that paper cable making w by no 
moans an exact science, and cable makers are unable to predict 
exactly what the breakdown of a particular design will be, even 
from the purely empirical data gained from experience. 

Retmming now to the mmimnm stress theory the writer, 
reasoning from the behavior of concentric electrodes, concluded 
that the breakdown voltage between two adjacent conductors 
woidd depend on the stress on the insulation situated nndway 
between them. He evolved the following formula for the 
breakdown voltage: 


Frma “ ———— -- 

V + 4ra; 

X is the thickness of insulation between conductors, and r is the 
radius of the conductors. K is a constant for any one kind of 
dielectric. (In one series of tests with paper A = 39). 

This formula has given fairly accurate results with some kinria 
of insulation, but the writer has not made nearly enough experi¬ 
ments to justify him in presenting it as "Highly probable.” It 
is given here as of possible interest in cormeotion with Mr. 
Simons’ paper. 

L. L. Perryx Mr. Roper shows, in Fig. 12, values of “Die¬ 
lectric Loss Assumedfor Purposes of Calculations.” His method 
seems an excellent one and on comparing withhis assumptions the 
results of tests made on some recent 3-eonduetor cables of 4(X),000 
oir. mils used on 13,200-volt circuit, I have thought the results 
might be of interest to the Institute. As will be noted by accom¬ 
panying curve. Fig. 2, at temperatures above 85 deg. cent. Mr. 
Roper’s assumed characteristics give somewhat bi ghar values 
than these tests show, and so are on the safe side. At tempera¬ 
tures below 86 deg. the tests on aU but cable C-2 also show lower 
values th^ in Fig. 2 of Mr. Roper’s paper. 

It is thought Fig. 3 which gives the average power factor for 
each of the four cables tested, may be of interest,. as presumably 
this should be about the same for different sizes of conductor at 
the same temperature. 

Ih these tests the power factor curves when plotted to the 
■arithmetical-logarithmic scales, as shown, follow closely the 
shape of the loss curves. 

The power factor at any definite temperature varies but 
little with a change in voltage from 7(X)0 to 17,500 volts, the 


variation above 85 deg. cent, from the average having a maximum 
of about 8 per cent, and below 85 deg. cent, about 25 per cent. 



‘ 40 60 80 100 120 140 

DEGREES CENTIGRADE TEMPFRAT"'’F 

Fig. 2— Dielectric Loss From Tests on Three Makes op 
Cable Compared with Assumed Loss 
400,000 clr. mil., 3-conductor cable, 7 ft. 32 in. x 7 ft. 32 In. paper insu¬ 
lation—13,200 volts, 3-phase tests. Cables C-l and C-2 of nn-wift make. 
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Pig. 3—Average Power Factor op Dielectric Loss in Tests 
400,000 clr. mils., 3-conductor cable, 7 ft. 321n. x 7 ft. 32 in. paper 
—7000 to 17,600 volts, 3-phase tests. Three makes, C-l and C-2 of gnm o 
make. Note: Above 86 deg. cent, the tests showed a Tnaxinnnni variation 
in power factor at any temperature of only about 8 per cent from the 
average sOiown for voltages from 7000 to 17,300. For temperatures below 
86 deg. cent, the maximum variation was about 26 per cent. 

These are similar to the results in the power factor figures given 
in Clark and ShanMin’s, A. I. E. E. paper of June, 1917. 

W. A. Del Marx D 3 naamo-electric machines and transformers 
are now susceptible of design with wonderful exaolmess. Designs 
made to any performance specifications would differ but little 
whether made by one manufacturer or another, and the perform¬ 
ance would fulfill predictions with very httle inargin of error. 
This is because the theories of the magnetic circuit, of electro- 
ma^metic induction, and of the generation and flow of heat, are 
well understood and their bearing upon practical design are 
appreciated. 

It is not so with electric cables whose insulation has seemed 
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to us as capricious, in its behavior, as the magnetic circuit must 
have seemed to dynamo designers in the days of the long-pole 
Edison dynamos. 

It is hoped that this symposium will be the starting point for 
research which will be as epoch-making as Hopkinson’s work on 
the magnetic circuit, which put dynamo design upon its present 
basis of exactness. The papers which have been presented do 
not record any startling discoveries, but taken in the a^egate, 
they show that cable engineers are alive to the problems* before 
them and that both manufacturers and operators are closing in 
upon some basic facts and devising ingenious theories that may 
lead eventually to the solution of the major problems. 

While not part of this symposium. Dr. K. W. Wagner’s recent 
Institute paper should be studied in connection with the present 
group. 

It is interesting to note that two papers are devoted to theories 
of dielectric loss; that they are both based upon imaginary 
microscopic views of the insulation, which reveal a heterogeneous 
structure, and that both blame the dielectric loss upon tbia hetero¬ 
geneity. The two theories differ in that in one, moisture parti¬ 
cles are held to be the culprits, whereas in the other, the impreg¬ 
nating compound is blamed. 

There is no doubt about the fact that moisture was to blame 
for the high dielectric loss of many of the cables of years ago. 
These cables were not thoroughly dried, both the paper and the 
oil containing moisture in considerable quantities. The power 
■factors of such cables, when plotted against oil resistivities, do 
not lie anywhere near the theoretical curve in Fig. 3 of our paper. 
For example, an oil resistivity of 0.5 X 10^^ ohm-cm. corresponds 
to a theoretical power factor of 5 per cent at 85 deg. cent. A 
cable with about 2 per cent moisture, as derived by vacuum 
dessication at 130 deg. will have a power factor of about 18 per 
cent. The water, in such a case, is the principal factor deter¬ 
mining dielectric loss. In our paper we expressly state that in 
applying the theory it is assumed that practically no moisture 
is present, as a very small proportion will have a greater effect 
than even a fairly large reduction in the resistivity of the oil or 
cellulose. Our theory is intended to explain that element of the 
dielectric loss which occurs in a well-dried cable, and it has been 
found to be so reliable, as a working guide, that we can confi¬ 
dently state the power factor of every length of cable made in 
the factory merely by making resistivity tests of the oil. Since 
the wr ting of the paper, an experimental point has been obtained 
for Fig. 3 corresponding to a resistivity of 6 X 10^* ohm-cm. The 
theoretical value of the corresponding power factor was 2.04 per 
cent; the experimental value was 2.1 per cent. We are pleased 
to note that Mr. Shanklin’s views support our own. 

We may thus claim to be able to scientifically design cables 
for power factors. Having accomplished this, our next step was 
to try to design for dielectric strength. The first obstacle to be 
encountered was the lack of formulas to express a relation between 
the dielectric strength of the insulation and the breakdown voltage 
of a cable. A fundamental difficulty stpod in the way; the ap¬ 
parent dielectric strength of fiat samples varied with their area 
and thickness. Dr. Wagner came to the rescue with his mosaic 
electrodes, which enabled true dielectric strength to be measured. 
Knowing the true dielectric strength of the insulation how can 
the breakdown voltage of a cable be calculated? Mr. Peek has 
given a working solution in the case of single^onductor cables 
which may be expressed by the formula 

E ^ 2.ZSir +1.1 V~r) logio — 

T 

Where E = breakdown tension, kv. 

<S = dielectric strength, kv./cm. 

B — outer radius of insulation, cm. 
r =5 inner radius of insulation, cm. 

In the case of- triplex sector cables which we have tested 
E - 0.9 St 


Where E = breakdown voltage between conductors, kv. 

S = dielectric strength, kv./cm. 
t «= thickness of insulation between conductors, cm. 

With the same kind of insulation, these two formulas give 
about the same value of S. Our own experiments confirm Mr. 
Peek’s formula far more strikingly than the' experiments cited 
by him. For example, twelve single-conductor cables having 
r = 1.04 cm. and R = 2.67 cm. broke down' at an average of 
200 kv. the same value being attained at 25 deg. and 85 deg. cent. 
Mr. Peek’s formula also gave 200 kv. 

Some experimental data published by Dr. Kl e in in the E. T. 
Z. and abstracted in the London Electrician of Dec. 26,1913, show 
a much more uniform stress at the energy distance suggested by 
Mr. Peek than either at the conductor surface or the sheath sur¬ 
face. 

Equipped with these forinulas the next step was to find the 
factors upon which the value of the dielectric strength S depends. 

The ion-baffle theory was applied in the following way. The 
dielectric strength of impregnated paper insulation in a cable may 
be expressed by the following formula: 

s^SoBF '■ ; 

Where S = dielectric strength of impregnated paper ih’l^ble. 
So = dielectric strength of oil, 

B = factor expressing baffling effect of paper, 

F = factor expressing variations other than those affect¬ 
ing the factor B. (Principally factors affecting the 
formation of vapor pockets.) 

The range of variation of the above quantities with ordinary 
commercial materials and processes is about as follows: 

So 20-33 

B 2.0 - 5.0 

F 0.5-1.0 

Hence, the maximum and minimum values of S would be 165 
and 20 respectively, but the combination required to produce so 
low a dielectric strength as 20 kv./cm. would be rare. Most 
commercial cables run between 50 and 100 kv./cm. The stress, 
in this case, is assumed to be calculated by the formxilas given 
above. 

By analyzing the causes of the variation in each of these fac¬ 
tors, it has been found possible to raise their values and so greatly 
increa.se the dielectric strength of the insulation. 

I am pleased to note Mr. Shanldin’s general concurrence with 
our theory, of dielectric loss and with our conception of ionic 
migration in oil. While he agrees that this conception Serves to 
explain both ordinary conduction and dielectric failure under 
long applications of tension, he takes exception to applying it to 
explain failures under short applications of tension. He cites 
two reasons for this point of view. The first is that cables of 
low dielectric loss and therefore of low ion mobility, often break¬ 
down at low voltages on short period tests, and the second is that 
impregnating compound of high resistivity and therefore also of 
low ion mobility, often has very low. dielectric strength. He 
argues from this that as low ion mobility does not result in Mgh 
dielectric strength, the failure of insulation cannot be due to the 
mobilization of ions. 

There-is a general answer to both of these reasons, namely, 
that the kind of ionic mobility that constitutes the conductivity 
of the insulation is obviously the average mobility, whereas, that 
which would lead to sudden dieiectric failure would be a local 
■ma.YiTimiTn mobility. Such a local maximum is not necessarily 
proportional to 'the a'verage, especially in dielectrics of such com¬ 
plex nature as either impregnated paper or impregnating com¬ 
pound. There is also a special answer to Mr. Shaoklin’s fir^ 
objection, namely, that .the ionic mobility of the impregnating 
Compound only affects the* factor /Sfo in the above formula, 
whereas, the low breakdown voltage of the cables may have been 
due to low values of the factor B or F. 

Mr. Shanklin has called our attention to a very important 
element in cable failure, namely, the establishment of local 
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high-frequency surges at vapor pockets. I am inclined to believe 
that practically every cable that fails on five-minute test, fails 
from this cause, but I do not believe tbat a failure will start at 
either the conductor or the sheath because these large masses 
of metal would prevent any sudden local temperature rise in the 
insulation adjacent to them. It is generally the heating due to 
these surges which creates the local ma xima of ion mobility 
referred to above. 

A curious fallacy has obsessed cable makers for many years. 


was not included in the present paper, since the theory did not 
seem to be vindicated sufficiently for the case of single-conductor 
cables. 

Many theories have been proposed. The true solution must 
exist, but it undoubtedly cannot be detei*mined until the amount 
of available experimental data is vastly greater than at pre.sont. 

J. E. Shrader: I wish to say jxist one word in regsird to tlie 
potential gradient and the formation of corona, which, as Prof. 
Whitehead has said, is rather a difficult one to calculate. I 


namely, that the thickness (i. e. viscosity) of the compound 
should be so great that it will not fiow in the cable. In the 
attempt to follow this theory, compounds have been made of 
heavy mineral oils thickened with resin. This theory would 
have been satisfactory if cables were stationary apparatus, but 
it neglected the fact that cables have to be bent in manufac¬ 
turing, testing, installing and splicing. When a cable is bent, 
it is contracted on the inside of the bend and. expanded on the 
outside. If the oil is too viscous, it will not fiow from the inside 
to the outside of the bend, and therefore, the cable will be 
dielectrically weak due to vapor pockets pn the outside of the 
bends. Cables made with oil of a viscosity properly adjusted to 
the paper tightness, break down at the samp,VQ|t^e hot or cold. 

K. W. Wagner’s interestingpaperdeliverediat a, Chicago meet¬ 
ing of the Institute this year shotdd be read in connection with 
Mr. Roper’s paper, as both arrive at s i m ilar conclusions from 
entirely different avenues of approach. In this paper, the 
theory is advanced that solid dielectrics fail due to their neg¬ 
ative temperature coefficients of resistivity, If heat is gener¬ 
ated in a filament of insulation more rapidly than it can be 
dissipated, the resistivity will fall off cumulatively until it is so 
low that the current becomes high enough to burn the filament. 
According to this theory, it is the slope of the resistivity- 
temperature curve and not the actual value of the resis¬ 
tivity which determines dielectric strength. 

Prof. Scott has told us that a successful 25,000-volt cable was 
installed some twenty years ago and that we are still practically 


do not know with our present state of knowledge, that wo could 
calculate the potential gradient through the range which is used. 

Dr. Whitehead also spoke of the abruptness with which the 
power factor changes in some eases and not in others. That 
there is a very abrupt change in some oases, I attribute to the 
fact that there are more uniform layers of gas. With the 
thinner layers it is almost impossible to have a uniform thickness 
of gas layer, in which case there is a gi*adual vimation of the 
power factor. 

I think, as Prof. Karapetoff has said, that we ought not to bo 
afraid to tackle these problems on the ionization theory, and 
modern theories which are being pi’oduced. I think it is going 
to be a matter of getting at the fundamental data and co¬ 
ordinating it with modem theory which will solve all of our engi¬ 
neering problems. 

C. F. Hanson: Referring to the Del Mar-Hanson paper, 
the imperfection angle is the angle by which the current falls 
short of leading the applied voltage by 90 deg. In a perfect 
dielectric the current would lead the applied voltage by 90 dog. 

Other data on the relation of the power factor of impregnated 
paper and the resistivity of the impregnating compound have 
been obtained since Fig. 3 in the paper was produced. In Fig. 
3 the points shown from actual measurements were obtained 
at 85 deg. cent. We have now obtained additional points at 
70, 80 and 90 deg. cent. These points, in addition to the 85 
depee points, are shown in Fig. 4 of this discussion. The 
points all lie very close to one curve. 


at the same stage. The cable he was thi-nlHrig about was 
installed twenty-two years ago, and practically no important 
progress in cable making occurred in twenty of those twenty-two 
years. The advances recorded at this meeting are the product 
of the last two or three years and are due entirely to the pro¬ 
gressive spirit of a few manufacturers and to the untiring efforts 
of .a.few cable users. • * 

D. M. Simons: I believe that possibly one of the most 
important developments of the discussion is the emphasis laid 
on the negative temperature coefficient of insulation resistance 
by Dr. Steinmetz, Mr. Feaslee and Mr. Del Mar’s quotation 
from Mr.K.W. Wagner. Mr. Feaslee’s application of this idea 
to the case of ooncentric electrodes in terms of insulation resist¬ 
ance and the current density, instead of the more usual method 
of voltage and stress, is most interesting. I believe that even 
if the negative temperature coefficient is not the complete answer, 
it will undoubtedly have to be included in any future theory of 
cable breakdowns; 

While my paper is not really a criticism of Mr. Femie’s 
article, but merely an attempt to explain one section of his data 
by a different theory and to emphasize the lack of true constancy 
of his experimentally detemoined minimum stresses, I was 
especially glad in reading the final proof of the discussion to 
find that he had had an opportunity to comment in writing. 
His remarks have been read with pleasure. Mr. Femie’s formula 
for the breakdown strength of a multi-conductor cable is interest¬ 
ing, During the preparation of this paper, the writer also 
developed a formula for the breakdown voltage of a three-con¬ 
ductor cable on the same theory as that outlined for a single- 
eonductor cable, based on the ratio of diameter imder lead sheath 
to conductor dimeter giving the minimum value of maximum 
stress as calculated for triplex cables in the paper of which 
he was co-author in the J anuary 1921 Jottbnal. This, however. 



RESISTIVITY-OHM-CM (MULTIPLY BY 10**) 


Fig. 4 REi^TioN or Fowbr Factor op Impregnatbu 
FAPBB and ReSISTIVITT op iMPBBGNATiNG COMPOUND AT 

Tbmpbratubbs 70 to 90 Dbg. Cent. 

The use of the curve may be illustrated best by an example. 
Suppose the resistivity of a compound at the various tempera¬ 
tures is as follows: 

Temp. deg. cent........_ 70 80 85 90 

Resistivity (ohm-cm.). 2.5 1.3 1.0 0.80 X10^* 

From the curve we obtain the power fa-ctor of paper impreg¬ 
nated with the above compound for the given temperatures. 
Of course the paper has to be* thoroughly dried and impregated. 
The power factors obtained are as follows: 

Temp. deg. cent........70 80 85 90 

Fewer Factor (per cent).... . 3.0 3.7 4.0 4.5 
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The curve does not hold good for 60 deg. cent, or less. 

Mr. Shrader has contributed some valuable information in 
his paper. His curves marked “1” in his Pigs. 3 and 12 are very 
interesting. They show that. manila paper saturated with 
petroleum jelly has a smaller imperfection angle than white 
India mica at stresses up to 60 kv. per cm. Ordinarily we do 
not think of an impregnated paper having any electric qualities 
superior to mica. 

Referring to his Fig. 14, Mr. Shrader discusses the difficulty 
encountered in obtaining consistent values of power factor and 
potential gradient in the ionization region. We have found that 
one reason for this difficulty is that when ionization is reached 
the deflection of the wattmeter is a function of time of the appli¬ 
cation of voltage. Perhaps a part of the difficulty could be 


The above equation is useful in checking the calculations of 
r and R which have been obtained from 


r = W/I^ 

(3) 

R = E^/W 

(4) 


The power factor is ordinarily obtained from the equation 

Values obtained from equations (3), (4) and (5) should satisfy 
equation (1). 

D. W. Roper t Mr. Fisher has apparently misread or mis¬ 
interpreted the statements in my paper regarding the relative 
merits of foreign and American cables. It is my impression, 
based upon the results of a great many dielectric loss measTire- 
ments, made for the company with which I am connected, and 



Fio. 5— The Effect of Time of Voltaob Application on 
THE Measurement of Dielectric Loss when Ionization is 
Present. 


comparing these with the dielectric loss flgures which have 
been furnished me by foreign engineers and manuJacturers, and 
also by the figures quoted by Mr. Welbourn this morning, that 
on the question of dielectric loss the American manufacturers 
•are not at any disadvantage as compared with the foreign 
manufacturers. 

The figures obtained appear to indicate that the dielectric 
losses of the foreign cables are about on a par with the best 
American practise, and in fact some of the fignu’es obtained from 
a few samples of American manufacture are lower than any I 
have been able to obtain on foreign cables, the only exception 
to that statement being one very special case of a foreign cable 
made with a hollow conductor and impregnated with a thin 
liquid insulation of the nature of transformer oil rather than a 
grease, of the nature of petrolatum, and even in that case, the 
loss was not materially below the best records of tests published 
in this country. 

Mr. Atkinson made some comments on the bending test 
called for in the English specifications, and in the National 
Electric light Association specifications. He did not mention, 
however, that the English specifications, although they are more 
severe, call for three cycles instead of two, as is the case with the 


overcome by taking readings after a definite period of applicar- 
tion of voltage. The length of the period would have to be 
determined by experiment. It is impossible to obtain readings 
at the moment the voltage is applied because, even though a 
wattmeter is aperiodic, there is a time lag in the defiection. I 
submit a curve. Pig. 5, showing variations of deflections with the 
time of application of voltage. The readings were taken on 
impregnated paper at 30 kv. Ionization started at alaout 24 kv. 

The first point on the curve was taken 16 seconds after the full 
potential of 30 kv. was apifiied to the dielectric. We could not 
obtain a reading sooner because it took 15. seconds for the watt¬ 
meter to come to a steady deflection. The reading was 90 mm. 
If we could have read the wattmeter the moment fuU potential 
was applied we would, perhaps, have obtained a reading of 
about 76 mm. as indicated by the curve. The time for building 
up the voltage was about 15 seconds. The curve shows the 
importance of allowing a definite fixed period for buildmg up the 
voltage and a fixed period between the time when fuU voliia^e 
is obtained and the time when the wattmeter w read. 

Mr. Shfader has calculated the effective a-c. resistoce both 
from the point of view of a fictitious resista.noe in series with a 
perfect condenser a,nd also in multiple ■mth the bondeiMer. 
If the resista,rice in series with the condenser be dedgnatea m 
r and the resistance iu multiple as R, the power faiotbrmay then 
be expressed as follows: 

GOB$.f=‘\/r/R ( 1 ) 

or ■ . ___ 

sin ^ ^r/B , ' . 


American specification, but they do not permit of any tearing of 
the insulation, whereas the National Electric Light Association’s 
specifications permit a maximum of two layers being tom at 
any one point. 

As a matter of practical experience, we know that with this 
limitation of two tom papers at any one point, there can be 
scattered throughout the cable a great many other tears of the 
insulation, following the bending test, without there being two 
at any .one point, and this is a radical, point of difference between 
the two specifications. 

We have found, although we have made ..several hundred 
bending tests in the last four years, that only in cases where the 
insulation is very poor in quality, do we find that the bending 
test shows any difference whatever between the test at room 
temperature and the test at minus 10 deg. cent. The cu^es 
shown in the paper, on bending tests, quality of paper, etc., 
shows that in most cases no tearing whatever results, even at 
the minus 10 deg. cent. test. 

There is one point, however, in which the English have an 
advantage over the American manufacturers, and which is 
not brought out in tliis paper, and which was conhdbuted as a 
part of the report of the dommittee on Transmission and 
Distributiom 

The American cable manufactures were all given an oppor¬ 
tunity to present, their ideas regarding the thickness of insulation 
they would recomihen'dfor various voltages, and we also had the 
thicknesses pubHshed''by rthe British Engineering Stahd^ds 
Association. The thicknesses recommended by the British 
are in general below the thicknesses reSommended by the Ameri¬ 
can manufacturers^ and some of the latter recommend up to 25 


where in is the imperfection angle and is equal to per cent more. The English practise, however, appears, as 
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near as we can discover from correspondence with their engineers, 
and from some of our engineers, who have been to England,— 
to use somewhat less insulation than is specified by the British 
Engineering Standards Association. The thicknesses which the 
Commonwealth Edison Company have been using in the last 
year or two are about the same as the British Engineering 
Standards Association, although we have been accused of being 
somewhat radical on that point. It was, therefore, of great 
interest to learn recently, that one of the English companies, 
that has been operating 20,000-volt cables for a number of years, 
and has had considerable experience, has, upon the basis of 
their own experience, and on the advice of their consulting 
engineers, reduced the thickness of insulation by 25 per cent on 
these 20,000-volt cables, so that the thickness of insulation 
which will be used on 20,000-volt cables, is only a trifle more than 
the Commonwealth Edison Company is using for 12,000-volt 
cables. 

It is to be hoped that the investigations which the American 
cable manufacturers have started, as evidenced by the series of 
papers this morning, will continue until they are at least on a 
parity with the foreign manufacturers in tbia respect. 

It is also of interest to note that apparently some of the dataT 
which have been presented this morning have resulted primarily 
in further investigations into the properties of cables and into 
the properties and desirable features to be incorporated in con¬ 
densers for insulation with 60-oyole systems for improTung the 
power factor. Private information indicates that more t-bo-n 
one i^mrfacturing company has a larger engineering staff 
investigating this subject, which is not yet in serious commercial 
production, than they have investigating the properties of 
paper insulated cables. 

We are perfectly willing that the manufacturers should get 
information in that way or any other way, which will help them 
in the design of their cables. 


be cheeked experimentally should not be accepted as standard 
for calculating such stresses. If the formula published by Mr. 
Atkinson in the Pbocbbdings of the A. I. E. E. in 1919 has been 
“thoroughly substantiated’’ as Mr. Simons says, it would be of 
inestimable value to engineers to have the figures published. 

The design of three-conductor cables depends largely upon 
insulation constants obtained from tests on single-conductor 
cables. The relation between breakdown stresses in single and 
three-conductor cables is necessary to assure the proper design 
of the three-conductor cable. 

We do not believe that the rupturing stresses in three-con¬ 
ductor cables are materially lower than for single-conductor 
cables, especially if such cables be well made. From the data 
of breakdown tests made by us, the stresses calculated by the 
old method are much more in accordance with our belief than 
stresses calculated by the new method. 

In the discussion, Mr. N. L. Morgan has remarked that he 
does not understand how insulation can be overstressed and at 
the same time not destroyed. 

The stiressing of msulation is analogous to stresses and strains 
in the testing of mechanical materials. In the latter case, if 
the test is not carried beyond the elastic limit, the material re¬ 
covers immediately after the test load is removed. If the 
elastic limit has been passed, the material never completely 
recovers, even though the material is not destroyed. 

In a paper “Voltage Testing of Cables’’ by Middleton and 
Dawes re^ before the Institute in June 1914, the matter of 
overstressing cable insulation was discussed. It was shown 
that it is possible to apply such severe voltage tests to cables 
that they do not recover their original insulating properties. 
The following table shows the results of stress on some rubber 
insulated cables: 


It is also interesting to note the serious advances made in tbia 
county in the dfrection of dielectric losses. In looking over the 
guarantees received in the last few years, from the American 
nmnufacturers, ^and we give them all a chance when we ask for 
bids—it was noticed that the maximum dielectric losses on a 
certain size of cable last year at a temperature of 80 deg. cent., 
was double the maximum figures we received this year at the 
same temperature and same size of cable. 

It would have been iuteresting if Mr. Welbourn has given his 
dielectric loss data in power factor rather than watts, as, without 
knowing the size of the cable, it is difficult to compare it exactly 
with the other data that are available. 

The calculations to determine the maximum permissible cur¬ 
rent on various sizes and voltages of cables were based on tibie 
average duct radiation as given in the Clark and Shanklin paper 
of 1919, and now Mr. Shankira in a measure discredits these 
data, or at least casts a doubt on its accuracy for this purpose. 
This serves to emphasize the importance of securing more 
fundamental data. To obtain the data from cables in com¬ 
mercial operation appears to be a very difficult task due to 
the variations in load on the cable, but it would be of 
great value if some investigator could surmount the dif¬ 
ficulties and devise a method which the operating companies 
could use for measuring the radiation constant of their conduits. 
In spite of the inaccuracies of the fundamental data as pointed 
out by Mr. ShaoMin, we do find that for the conditions in 
Chic^o, the figures obtained from these calculations are a 
sufficient guide to enable us to determine within less ten 
per cent the amount of load that can be safely carried on our 
cables without b6ing subject to dielectric loss failures. 

^ W. I. Middleton, C. L. Dawes, E. W. Davis* In view of 
thejiresent day tendency to operate cables at higher voltages 
without increasing the walls of insulation, it is of vital importance 
to engine^ to know the actual rather than the theoretical 
Jesses within a cable. A mathematical formula which cannot 


MEGOHMS PER 1000 FEET 


Test 

No. 


Length 

tested 

feet 

Initial 
M. O. 
before 
voltage 

Immedi¬ 
ately 
after 
2600 V 

1 min. 

Immedi¬ 
ately 
after 
6000 V 

1 noin. 

2 Hours 
after 
6000 V 

1 min. 

Immedi¬ 
ately 
after 
6000 V 
6 min. 

2 Hours 
after 
6000 V 
6 min. 

1662 

1647 

3160 

1740 

2402 

14,600 

22,000 

7,600 

16,000 

16,000 

14,600 

22,000 

7.600 

16,000 

16,000 

7.600 
16,000 

6,000 

6.600 
7,600 

11,600 

18,000 

7,000 

10,000 

10,000 

' 

6000 

760 

2600 

6000 

2600 

3500 


The insulation resistance in tests 1 and 2 were considerably 
affected by the 6000-volt, one-minute test, but practically 
recovered after 2 hours. Test.3 showed the least effect of the 
5000-volt, one minute test, while 4 and 6 showed rather slow 
recovery. An additional 6000-voit, 6-minute test apparently 
caused permanent injury to 3, 4 and 6, as they showed very 
little recovery after 2 hours. 

In no case was the insulation ruptured but in 3,4 and 6 it was 
most certainly overstressed. 

We quite agree with Professor Earapetoff that the effects on 
the dielectric strength of the various elements entering into the 
composition of a dielectric should each be analyzed separately, 
m order to understand more thoroughly the nature of voltage 
breakdown. The papers of Messrs. Del Mar & Hanson, Du 
Bois and Schrader are analytical in this sense and their data 
and conclusions give in a degree, quantitative effects of moisture 
air spaces, etc., on the ultimate properties pf the dielectrics. 

On the other hand whether or not the results of such investiga¬ 
tion are correct can only be ascertained by data obtained from 
^e fimshed cable, both in the factory and under operating con¬ 
ditions as are given in Mr. Roper’s paper. Therefore even 
though data do not involve the individual effect of each element 
of the dielectric, they are nevertheless valuable. 
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,-t^,r^or Karapetoff mentions the fact that the stresses in 
^ ^^s, which are stressed beyond the elastic limit should 
^ ^elculated with constants derived for the material when 
.Q ^tressed. Our investigations on the special cable, the 
which are shown in Pig. 5, was undertaken to deter- 
^_^ch effects. The average effect for insulation in the 
_ of the cable which was overstressed was only of the 
^ 6 per cent at the instant of break down, a negligible 
compared with deviations ordinarily obtained with 
tests. This cable was purposely made with an inferior 
rubber compound in order to exaggerate the effect of 
^5sing. A high-grade compound would have shown a 
^^aller change in permittivity. This combined with other 
■^^^baents that we have made, leads us to believe that the 
Of permittivity of the ordinary rubber compounds under 
' be neglected when calculating potential gradients. 

^5^Xild expect greater changes in paper cables, as the low 
of the filler permits the components having the greater 
“^^^ivities to seek positions in those portions of the electro- 
^eld which have the greater intensities. We have as 
no attempt to measme this change with paper cables. 

® Pyro-electrie theory of dielectric destruction presented 
Steinmetz and Mr. Peaslee offers a very plausible ex- 
.■fcioji of dielectric ruptiure. The phenomenon of the volt- 
characteristic of the dielectric attaining a negative 
* *^iid the current running away must occur in a very short 
/■a.1 of time as otherwise the comparatively small amount of 
■y involved would be unable to raise the temperature to 
S'l'Ues necessaiy for this phenomenon to occur, for the heat 
1 fce conducted away too rapidly. 

■will be interesting to see if further investigations sub- 
isb'te this theory. 

3 are very interested in Mr. Peek’s energy-distance theory 
e Tbreakdown of gaseous dielectrics as applied to solid di- 
•ios. Accordingly we have attempted to evaluate con¬ 


stants for the series of tests given in our Tables I, II and III 
inclusive. 

In Table I, we find that equation = jJf ^1 ) gives 

consistent results as shown in the following tabulation. 

M was found to be 116 and K = 0.345. 


Size 

cond. 

A.W.G. 

T Om. 

0.346 

Jti 

Radius 
to point 
of con¬ 
stant 
stress. 

cm 

R 

Outside 

radius 

cm. 

Rt/R 

Stress from curve 
for Table I simi¬ 
lar to curves for 
Table II shown 
in Mg. 10. 
Values of Ri/R 
same as in pre¬ 
ceding column 

24 Sol 

0.0266 

0.0560 

0.080 

0.476 

0.168 

300 Volts per mil 

20 

0.0407 

0.0696 

0.1103 

0.476 

0.232 

270 

14 

0.0826 

0.0092 

0.1818 

0.476 

0.382 

270 

. • 

0.1140 

0.1166 

0.2306 

0.476 

0.486 

270 

8 

0.1626 

0.1390 

0.3016 

0.476 

0.634 

800 

6 

0.206 

0.1436 

0.3496 

0.476 

0.734 

290 

5 

0.236 

0.1536 

0.3896 

0.476 

0.818 

295 

2 

0.328 

0.1975 

0.6266 

0.476 

1.104 

340 

2 strd. 

0.330 

0.1980 

0.628 

0.476 

1.11 

410 


It will be noted that except in the case of the two solid and 
two stranded conductors, the stress was practically constant at a 
radius Ri from the center of the conductor. 

We were unable to find any values of Af and K that would 
satisfy Tables II and Ill. In fact in some instances the con¬ 
stant K became negative. Therefore, it would seem to us it 
has not yet been proved that this theory is applicable to all 
breakdown of solid dielectrics. Perhaps if the time of test 
were made very long, hence give the ions greater time to bombard 
the dielectric, the breakdown voltages might more nearly agree 
with these energy-distance equations. 











Some Suggestions for Possible Improvements in Methods 

of Engineering Education 

BY B. G. LAMME 

Member, A. I. B. B. 

Chief Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Attention is call d to the fact that very few of those wKo take engineering courses iri the colleges are fitted by previom 
mathematical training to take up the work properly. Suggestion, therefore, is made that all engineering courses drop 
back into the more elementary mathematics during the first year, in order to give a thorough drilling in the practiced use 
of such mathematics, with a view better to fitting the students for more advanced work. It is believed that with this elemertr 
tary training the students can make much more rapid progress in their advanced work, not only in engineering work, but in 
physics, mechanics and various other related lines. 

Moreover such a course would assist the schools in eliminating those who are totally unfit for engineering work, and 
thus overcome one of the most serious defects of the present technical courses. The application of mathematics to prac¬ 
tical work should be taught much more thoroughly than at present, but that appears to be impossible under the present 
circumstances where the students have a very incomplete elementary training. 

I T may be that all real engineers are bom engineera, Two of the most valuable traits that a small child 
or, on the other hand, it may be that the necessary can have is the ability (1) to use his head, and (2) to 
fundamental traits are acquired in very early child- use it in a more or less quantitative way. By the latter 
hood. The personal experience of the writer, based upon is meant that a child with a quantitative sense has a 
intimate knowledge of hundreds of variously trained great advantage over others. Apparently this sense 
engineers, indicates that the real engineering traits can be cultivated and quite highly developed in early 
are not acquir^, to any great extent, in later child- childhood by proper direction, and here is probably 
hood. But it is possible, in some few instances, that where the real training of the engineer should begin, 
the necessary traits are present in early childhood From the writer’s own observations, and from dis- 
but do not come to the front until later. However, cussion of the subject with many others, he is firmly 
in practically all cases of successful engineers, within convinced that one of the best trainings that the child 
the writer’s experience, these traits were easily recog- could have is the old-fashioned kind of “mental arith- 
nizable in the very early years. In fact, of the ma- metic.” This seems to have been largely abandoned 
jority of the cases it might be said that the successful in recent years, due doubtless to the inability of the 
ones were about as good engineers at six y^s of age teachers to handle it properly. Mental arithmetic, 
as at twenty-six, taking into account their relative if properly taught, develops quickness in thinking, 
knowledge and training at those respective ages. As and also a quantitative or numerical sense which is 
to these traits being acquired in very early childhood, of utmost value in later years. In fact, a numerical, 
a leading engineer and educator once remarked— or dimensional, or quantitative sense, whatever you 
“The child may get some kmd of a fatal twist or kink want to call it, if highly developed, is one of the greatest 
which starts him in a certain direction, and he keeps assets that an engineer can have, and it is doubtful 
on growing that way, This is not at all unreasonable, whether this sense can be acquired properly except in 
The small boy who can “do” things or can “fix’’ things, comparatively early years. The man with a quanti- 
naturally is called upon by his associates to do much of tative or numerical sense can see relationships and can 
the fi:nng and mending that is required for their reason from cause to effect to a degree, in some cases, 
playthings, etc. In consequence, he gets all of the which seems uncanny to one not possessing this trait! 
practise and becomes relatively more experienced Obviously, therefore, one of the first great errors 
than his playmates. The same thing may be said of in our engineering education is the improper or insuffi- 
mathematics. The small boy who becomes handy cient trainmg in the earlier years, and it is impossible 
at figures is very often called upon for assistance by to estimate what an enormous handicap this puts upon 
his schoolmates and playmates, and, in consequence, the colleges. The earlier traming too often tends to 
he does the helping while the others are helped and suppress imagination and independent methods of 
he thus gets ahead of them. Once in the lead he finds thinking. The child is taught to do things by rule, 
such things are easier for him and he more or less and if he happens to develop, through his own origi- 
follows the path of least resistance. Thus whether nality, a new method of solving a problem, for instance, 
the necessary traits were bom in him, or are acquired in his school work, far too often he is criticised instead 
in very ^rly childhood, the natural tendency is toward of being commended. The arbitrary methods of 
cultivation, or exaggeration, of these traits through teaching by fixed rules, by some incapables in our 
the norm al activities of the child. public schools, is one of the curses of the country. 

A symposium presented at the Annual Convention of the The old-fashioned country schools with a single teacher 
A. I. Niagara Falls, Ontario, June ^e-so, who handled the entire work, quite often developed 
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stronger mentalities than the modem supposedly 
much higher class schools. 

It must be, and probably is, well recognized that the 
colleges can only cultivate existing traits, but cannot 
create new ones. As a prominent educator once said, 
“You can hatch only a gosling from a goose egg.” 
The colleges, therefore, are handicapped in attempting 
to create traits and characteristics, in many cases, 
where such do not already exist. They are asked 
to build engineers out of non-engineering material,—an 
impossible task. Even with the modem supposed 
improvements in the public schools and high schools, 
the requirements of good engineering material, as far 
as the colleges are concerned are worse than they were 
some years ago, simply because of the enormous growth 
of the college population within the past few years 
has brought in many men of less suitable character¬ 
istics and traits than in former years. It has seemed 
to the writer that, many years ago when engineering- 
education was- less popular than at present, a fairly 
large percentage of those who sought an engineering 
education were men who had the “urge” or “call” for such 
work. Very often these were men who recognized that 
engineering was their life work, and who realized quite 
fully that an engineering training would be of great 
assistance to them. Such men very often were the 
outstanding younger men of their generation. Such 
men are also to be found at present, but it is ques¬ 
tionable whether they have grown in numbers propor¬ 
tionally any faster than the total population of the 
country, whereas the technical school population has 
grown probably ten times as fast. If such assumption 
is reasonably correct, then the technical schools are 
being very greatly diluted, or adulterated, by those 
who may be classed as the unfit, in the true engineer¬ 
ing sense. If such is the case, engineering educa¬ 
tion is bound to be on the down-grade sooner or later, 
unless steps are taken to correct the evil. The insol¬ 
ubles, so to speak,* must be precipitated. Here is a 
tmly big problem. The unfit in engineering may be 
the fit in something else and naturally we do not 
wish to prevent any one from getting a college edu¬ 
cation when he really desires it. At the same time 
those who “belong” in a given technical course should 
not be handicapped by those who do not belong. 
Otherwise, as the \mter has stated repeatedly in the 
past, the training tends naturally toward mediocrity, 
for the poorer men are a drag upon the better ones. 
In fact, if the course is laid out for the average 
man, the less able students will have to work much 
harder than the better ones, whereas the more capable 
studentsj or those of stronger mentalities, should be 
thb ones who receive the most drastic training, for 
our future engineering development depends very largely 
upon them. These should be trained to the utmost, 
and this is not possible, with many of the technical 
courses, as now constituted. This condition is well 
recognized in many of the schools and various attempte 


are being made to rectify it. As one prominent pro¬ 
fessor stated recently,—^he has arranged his courses 
in two sections, one of which embodies the “slow 
freights” and the other the “fast expresses.” In the 
former are included those with insufficient ground-work, 
or who are not capable of keeping up with the latter 
dmsion. If any student in the “slow freights” is 
able to speed up sufficiently to keep pace with the 
“fast expresses” he can be transferred. This arrange¬ 
ment is an incentive to the better class of men, and, 
to a certain extent, removes the handicap previously 
described. Other schools have proposed so called 
“professional” and “non-professional” courses. The 
professional courses would take in those who have real 
aptitudes for engineering, while the other would in¬ 
clude young men who desire a technical education for 
general purposes, but who have no strong call for 
true engineering. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, the 
necessary traits of the real engineer are usually 
to be noted in early childhood. This should really 
form one of the deciding points in selecting those 
who should take the better engineering training, or 
who should be given the preference in such work. 
Such traits, along with a certain amount of mathe¬ 
matical skill and ability are necessary in real engineer¬ 
ing, and, therefore, these should be given preference 
in the decision as to whether the young man is to take 
up an engineering course or not. This brings up the 
subject of mathematics, upon which something per¬ 
tinent can always be said. 

As has often been said in the past, one of the 
principal weaknesses of the engineering students lies 
in their inability to use ordinary every-day mathe¬ 
matics. Here and there one or two can really use their 
mathematics in a common sense way, but such cases 
are quite rare, based upon personal experience with 
large numbers of especially selected college men. 
Such criticism has often been made, but, in itself, 
does not help materially except to call further atten¬ 
tion to what is already fairly well known. The writer 
is now going to suggest a partial remedy, which many 
educators may consider as unduly radical and a big 
step backwards, but which, in the end, should mean 
greater progress in the right direction. A step back¬ 
ward is all right at times, especially in those cases 
where one. is going in the wrong direction; and, appar¬ 
ently, at present) many of the college courses are 
going in the wrong direction in their mathematical 
training. 

The suggestion is embodied in the following: A 
great majority of the college men, in the technical 
course, have had their preliminary training in. algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry in the high schools, and 
such training as experience shows, is totally inadequate 
as a basis for the future work of the engineer. It 
is inadequate largely from the fact that only one. 
student in possibly twenty-five ever sees or is shown 
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any real use for algebra and trigonometry. It is a 
study with him purely, and real practise does not enter. 
This condition is more or less inherent in the high school 
training, and such training, therefore, should not be 
accepted as a basis or foundation for future solid tech¬ 
nical training. The suggestion is this,—that the engi¬ 
neering courses in college, especially the mechanical 
and electrical engineering courses, shmld drop hack 
one year in their mathematics. This suggestion may 
raise a cry of protest, but nevertheless, it will appear 
that in the long run this dropping back is more imagi¬ 
nary than real. What is meant is that the first year 
in college should take up again the purely elementary 
algebra and trigonometiy, as now covered by the high 
schools, but with the difference that this first year’s 
work should largely consist in the application to prac¬ 
tical problems. If the student cannot learn to use 
algebra and trigonometry practically and skillfully, 
in their elementary forms, he cannot expect to use 
them intelligently in their more advanced forms, such 
as in the calculus and other work. Therefore, as said 
before, this first year in mathematics should be ex¬ 
pended largely in purely elementary algebra and alge¬ 
braical trigonometry, involving the necessary sTYig ll 
amount of theory and a great deal of practise in the 
form of various problems. These problems should be 
of such a nature, in many cases, that the elementary 
algebraical and trigonometrical expressions are not 
already formulated, but the problem should be of a 
descriptive nature, requiring the student to develop 
or formulate his own equations. Herein lies a great 
weakness of the students. Many of them can handle 
equations already set down for them, by following 
certain feed rules which they have learned, (this is the 
mechanical part of mathematics) but many of these 
same men cannot possibly formulate the problem in 
the first place. 

The result of this teaching would be far reaching. 
In the latter half of the freshman year, for instance, 
the class could be led gradually into more diflacult 
problems, involving more advanced algebra and trigo¬ 
nometry of a practical nature, and by trigonometry 
IS meant analytical or algebraical rather than simple 
plane trigonomet^. In this way the student can 
gradually be led into the more difficult work by easy 
stages and he will acquire, if he is at all capable of it, 
a broader understandii^ of the general principles of 
elementary mathematics. He will build up a founda¬ 
tion for his future mathematics especially from the 
practical standpoint,—and engineering primarily is 
built upon practical mathematics. 

In the teaching of practical mathematics, however, a 
distanction should be made between what one of the 
liter’s old-time professors used to designate as 
ma^thematical g37mnastics” and ^Tiorse sense mathe- 
former he meant the kind of math6- 
^tuS'^here everything was carried into mathematical 
formulas^ ofttimes of more or less complex nature. 


when the use of a little "‘horse sense’’ would have 
allowed the result to be obtained directly with no 
equations whatever. Such spectacular exhibitions of 
mathematical symbols are too often considered as the 
primary object in view. Too often also, the actual 
result which is striven for, is entirely hidden by the 
mathematical machinery used in producing the result. 
The students should become imbued with the fact that 
their mathematics are simply attacking tools or weapons 
and that an exhibition of the tools themselves is not 
of first importance. They should also be taught to 
understand that really good mathematicians very often 
can, and do, reach the desired results with but little 
or no evidence of the merely mechanical part of their 
work, and that mathematics really must be considered, 
in general, as simply a very effective mechanical aid 
to our methods of reasoning. For instance, one 
lake a physical fact and express it in mathematical 
symbols and then by rigid mathematical operations 
may transform the formula into some different one 
which expresses another physical fact. The mathe¬ 
matics here represent simply accurate or rigid methods 
of reasoning from one fact to another related one. 

Returning to the subject, an important result of this 
first year’s training would be that it would assist the 
teachers to septate the capable from the incapable, 
in the engineering sense. Those who prove totally 
unable to grasp the practical application in the early 
and easy stages of the work could then be weeded out, 
so to speak, ^that is, they could be transferred to 
other courses where practical mathematics are less 
needed. Those who are mentally capable in practical 
mathematics but who have had a very poor foundation 
in their previous training, would have an opportunity 
to catch up and thus would suffer no handicap in 
their later work. This would be a great step in the 
right direction, and one of the great advantages which 
would accrue from such training would lie in the 
weeding out of the unfit.from the engineering courses 
proper, as stated before. This would be a very great 
step in advance, as it would remove the present great 
handicap which the lagging classmen impose on their 
more advanced fellows. 

It was suggested, as a fiirst step, that the engineer- 
ing schools drop back a year in mathematics. How¬ 
ever, upon reaching the second year in the engineering 
ctees, it is the writer’s opinion that the survivors of 
the above first year of training could handle their 
niathematical subjects, as well as physics and other 
subjects, in so much better’manner that, by the end of 
the second year they would actually be farther along 
mathematically than with the present course of 'train- 
ius> due "to the fact that "the f'undamental training is 
so^much better.. Unquestionably with a training of 
this sort, those who take up studies requiring analy¬ 
tical work of a mathematical nature, for instance 
would obtain a far better grasp of the subject, and in 
many other engineering subjects they would tend to get 
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at the fundamentals far better than is possible under 
the present training. With such a course of training, 
the average engineering student, by the end of his 
senior year, should have a far greater practical sense than 
he has at present, due to the fact that his knowledge of 
physics, mathematics, mechanics and electrical phenom¬ 
ena, would have a foundation of practical mathematics. 
In the writer’s experience with large numbers of the 
higher grade college students, he has foimd that no¬ 
thing tends to develop their active t hinkin g powers like 
practical or applied mathematics. This teaches them 
to think accurately and rigidly; it teaches them how 
to formulate general statements in concise form; it 
teaches them how to pass more directly from cause to 
effect; and it shows them how to pick out defects in 
their own reasoning and analysis, whether it be of a 
mathematical nature or otherwise. In other words, a 
good practical mathematician does not appear to be 
able to “fool himself” into thinking certain things are 
so or not so, as easily as is the case with other kinds of 
people. Again a mathematical mind, of a practical 
nature, has the ability for bridging across between 
apparently disconnected points and for obtaining short 


cuts to results, such as are not possible with other types 
of minds. This is why the writer argues so strongly 
for practical mathematics as a basis for true engineering. 
Men so trained possess tools which enable them to 
obtain quickly and accurately, results which others 
can only reach by roundabout methods as already said 
in other words. 

In the proper engineering education, other lines of 
endeavor than mathematics are also needed, in order 
to broaden a man, but one essential ingredient is a 
broad fundamental training in practical mathematics, 
and without this it is hard to see how a high grade 
technical education is possible. Without this, schools 
may turn out engineers in name, as is so often the case, 
but engineers in fact cannot be turned out without a 
working knowledge of mathematics, which, as already 
said, is to a great extent the basis of all engineering. 
Therefore, let us put more work on this part of the 
foundation in order that the whole structure may be 
more substantial. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see note, page 639. 


Education 

BY S. E. DOANE 

Fellow, A. I. E. E. 

Chief Engineer, National Lamp Works, Cleveland, 0. 

The author points out that a college course should turn out men who have acquired habits of clear thinking, concen¬ 
tration, perception, observation, and decision. These men should have some knowledge of the dekiils of the subject on 
which they plan to specialize in later life, but this knowledge is purely indderUal and is acquired in Ulustralirtg the broad 
principles which are useful in all phases of engineering education. It doesn’t really matter much on what a young 
man thinks he will specialize when he leaves school, if he has clearly in mind that the purpose of education is to train 
his mind to enable him to acquire as much fundamenUd knowledge as possible, and also to acquire an incidental 
knowledge of the specific applications of such fundamental knowledge. 

The obvious point to the paper is that mental training is the principal thing, assuming, as a matter of course that 
physical and moral training are sufficient to physically support an active mind. 

The man has well begun his education who has acquired the inclination and the ability for self study and develop¬ 
ment, and who graduates with the thought that he has merely begun a lifetime of self education. His college education 
has served its purpose if it has given him a good start. 

The author suggests that the instructors- in our colleges should be given an opportunity thoroughly to acquaint 
themselves with the industry for which they are training men by spending one year out of three in industry, the other 
two years to be spent in teaching. 

T he chairman of the Educational Committee of they received, and the training which I think they 
this Institute, Professor Magnusson, has in- should have received, which I shall attempt to outline 
vited me to define my views on Engineering in this paper. 

Education. He has suggested that, “if engineers The purpose of education is to cause the person who 
would * * * frankly state their views on the training is being educated to acquire experience of otWs. 
or lack of training given engineering students, and offer Generalities of the character which must be con- 
constructive suggestions for improving the college sidered in a paper of this sort can only apply to men 
trained engineer, much of value might be gained.” who are normal physically, morally ^d mentally. It 
During my thirty-five years in the electrical industry, is my observation that those who stand high in all 
it has been my privilege to know several hundred col- these qualities will do best as engineers, 

lege men. Many of these came to work in my depart- I would, therefore, if I had charge of the destinies 

ment directly upon their graduation. Practically of the average college, aim to so sift out my applicants 
every engineering school in the country contributed that the majority of my students would be men above 
its quota. My long association with these men h^ led the average in these three fundamentals, 

me to form certain opinions regarding the training I would eliminate those who are weak in any one of 
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the three fundamental requirements without regard 
to their strength in other qualities. Mind you, I am 
talking now about the general engineering training. 
There are many men who are weak in body who can 
qualify for brilliancy of effort and become highly 
trained specialists. In my judgment, these men find 
no place in a standardized program. If I were con¬ 
sidering how best to educate a particular individual 
who was weak in any one of the three, I would never 
advise him to take a general course of engineering. 
He might, however, become a great success in life in 
some highly specialized effort because of very superior 
mental attainment. Let us assume that we are train¬ 
ing the average engineer and that he is well balanced 
physically, mentally and morally. 

The college should perform six functions. It should 
offer directly: 

1. Instruction in engineering knowledge. This 

might be subdivided into the teaching of 

a. Fundamentals 

b. Specific applications. 

2. Instruction in non-engineering subjects, such as 

English, Economics, Law, etc. 

3. Instruction and training in hygiene. 

It should also make adequate provision for: 

4. Inculcation of habits of clear thinking, concen¬ 

tration, persistence, observation, decision, imagi¬ 
nation, etc. 

5. Infusion of principles of fairness, xmselfishness, 

tolerance, refinement, courtesy, etc. 

6. Formation of friendships. 

Obviously, no special courses to teach clear thinking, 
concentration, persistence, observation, decision, etc., 
can, or need, be given. It nevertheless appears to me 
that these qualities should be taught. This may seem 
paradoxical, but what I mean is this. Every instructor, 
in teaching a subject, knows that he is teaching more 
than just that one subject. He knows that he is also 
conveying lessons in perception, efficiency, decision, 
and so on, as a part of the more specific study. For 
example, in teaching drawing he emphasizes accuracy> 
neatness, observation, etc. 

The point I want to make is that emphasis, during the 
regular course of study, should be placed upon the 
characteristics which contribute so largely to the future 
success or failure of an engineer. If the instructor 
will alwa 3 rs bear in mind that he is teaching more than 
the facts or principles involved in a particular subject, 
he will do much to mould his students into efficient 
and productive contributors to the common good. 

In addition to the “concurrent courses” in the class 
room, it would seem that a great opportunity exists to 
develop these qualities during physical training. It 
is apparent that many of the sports which are so popu¬ 
lar in this country (aiid which I believe have contribu¬ 
ted toward , making the what he is) are ca¬ 

pable of developing these habits. Take tennis, for 

exmple. Tennis will develop promptness of decisionj 
quickness of thought and concentration. Indeed, the 


game cannot be well played unless the player possesses 
these qualities to a marked degree. 

Many of these things which have just been said also 
apply to the infusion of principles of fairness, unself- 
islmess, tolerance, refinement; courtesy, etc. The 
instructor must stress these qualities at all times, but the 
greatest training will come, not from the instructor, 
but from contact with one’s fellow students. It will 
also come indirectly from better developed minds and 
better developed bodies. It will come from the exer¬ 
cise of the qualities which were previously mentioned— 
observation, decision, concentration, etc. It is obvious 
that a man with a well developed sense of observation 
and perception will very easily learn what is proper 
in the way of courtesy, refinement, tolerance, etc. A 
man who can think clearly is not likely to be bigoted, 
or unfair. 

The sixth value of a college education lies in the 
opportunity it offers for the formation of friendships. 
This needs no special reservation of time in the 
college curriculum. The constant association with 
fellow students, the common purpose, the similarlity 
of ideals and ambitions, a school spirit—all these go far 
toward making college friendships lasting and sincere. 

We are now left with the problem of dividing the 
student’s time and effort among engineering instruction, 
non-engineering instruction, and physical training. 

My experience has led me to believe that a person’s 
physical characteristics play a great part in what he 
can, and will, do. If they are good they serve as accel¬ 
erators; if they are bad, they are handicaps. 

It would seem to me that such time should be 
devoted to physical training, hygiene, etc., as would 
best meet the needs and requirements of the normal or 
average college man. This is a rather vague statement 
but I hesitate to make it more specific. 

I do believe this, however, that more physical 
exercise, by a great many who are now in college, would 
result in great benefit. There are many students who 
are so intense in their desire to acquire knowledge that 
they cram their minds at the expense of developing 
their bodies. 

Having allowed time for exercise and recreation, 
how much time should be allotted to non-engineering 
instruction and how much to engineering? How much 
of the latter should be devoted to fundamentals and 
how much to special applications? 

Broadly speaking, I would say that the college rn m 
should have sufficient non-engineering training to 
enable him to express himself cle^ly (both orally and 
in writing); to give him a fair knowledge of economics— 
of the principles which govern 6ur daily life; to offer 
hiin at least a speaking acquaintance with the laws by 
which we are governed in our relations with our fellows. 

He should be taught the principles of ordinary business, 
such as the rudiments of accounting, methods of com¬ 
puting costs, etc. 

Thie may s^ni to be a lar^e assignhient, but such a 
program of non-engineering’ education should not be 
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allowed to consume very much time. It is not neces¬ 
sary to go into any of these subjects very deeply. It 
is sufficient to touch upon their more important features. 

Some of this non-engineering education may be ob¬ 
tained in connection with the engineering courses. 
Clear expression and good composition should be as 
definitely required in written work on any engineering 
subject as knowledge of the subject itself. 

The greatest problem in allotting time and effort 
among the various aims of the college engineering edu¬ 
cation arises in considering whether fundamentals, or 
specific applications, should be emphasized. 

Some claim that a good-knowledge of the fundamen¬ 
tals of a subject (though not necessarily the most thor¬ 
ough kind of Imowledge), followed by a thorough 
training in typical applications of these fundamentals, 
will be of greatest benefit to the student. They claim 
that the knowledge of certain specific applications of 
the fundamentals in practise will enable the student, 
by analogy, to best meet his needs in later life. 

Others, and I believe they are now in the majority, 
believe that a very thorough knowledge of the funda¬ 
mentals involved in engineering practise, and less 
acquaintance with the applications which have been 
made thereof, would be preferable. This is my belief. 

The stressing of application leads to specialization. 
No student really knows exactly what he will do after 
he leaves school. Those who specialize while in school 
may find themselves doing something entirely different 
within a short time of their graduation. As the result 
of specialization many discover that studies which 
they had neglected, because they did not consider 
them of practical value in the field they intended to 
enter, were really of the utmost importance and value 
in the field they really entered. 

In reading over the suggestions summarized by 
the chairman of your committee. Professor Magnusson, 
it seems to me that many of us expect too much from 
the immature youths from our colleges. 

In all of this summary the reply of Mr. Lamme is 
most directly parallel with my own judgment. It 
seems to me that there is only one of the three funda¬ 
mental assets that we can hope to find fairly well 
rounded out. A man reaches physical maturity at an 
earlier age than he will reach either his moral or mental 
maturity. 

He should be physically fit and should know how to 
keep himself fit when he graduates. 

lie should be well advanced toward his moral ma¬ 
turity and should be well grounded in his habits to 
the end that he will maintain a high moral standard. 

His mental equipment will be the farthest from 
development. "TOen he graduates I think he should 
have the following mental qualities: 

He must know how to study and should face the 
fact that he must be a student, throughout the re¬ 
mainder of hfe life, ^ ^ 
ai 0f Joioydedge 
b. Of mental technique. 


Under “a” he must know the fundamental laws and 
statements of fact of physics and chemistry. The so- 
called laws which an engineer must learn are, many of 
them, beyond explanation and must be accepted as 
statements of fact. Quantitative ratios must be under-: 
stood. For illustration, a man should know broadly 
the qualities of materials, ratios of speeds, and the 
values of time in the quantitative sense. 

My feeling is that while specialization in college 
avails little and that to attempt to teach a man in 
college anything specific, such as to design generators 
or motors, is almost useless, at the same time the prin¬ 
ciples of design can be taught as illustrations of the 
use of fundamental laws. At the time the man is 
acquiring his acquaintance with a law he also is obtain¬ 
ing a useful and sufficient illustration of its application. 

I believe all specialization should come after gradu¬ 
ation. 

It is my belief that it will be found to be impossible 
to so define courses of study that we shall feel that our 
problem has been solved without approaching it from 
quite another angle. 

I think that we will ultimately agree that these 
courses must be laid out understandingly by the edu¬ 
cators themselves. How can these men do this with¬ 
out some experiences similar to our own? 

How'can these instructors, these teachers who have 
had no practical experience, plan to teach their students 
the things which those students will most need after 
they leave college, the knowledge which will be of 
greatest value, the details which will be of most use? 
How can they train their students best to meet the 
problems they will encounter, and the obstacles they 
will have to overcome, after they leave school, if they 
do not have clear ideas as to the form and character 
which these problems and obstacles will assume? 

Thoughts of this kind have led me to suggest to 
several of my friends, who are directing educational 
work in colleges, that we should take these college 
instructors into industry for a period of time. 

There are laboratories—excellent laboratories—^in 
many of our large industries throughout the country, 
and upon the staffs of these laboratories are to be found 
some of the most eminent scientists and en^neers in 
their respective lines. They are constantly, at work 
seeking to add to existing knowledge. They are 
making important discoveries. 

The plan which I have in mind—which is in an 
unfinished form, and which I know can b^ much 
development—is roughly this. I suggest that the 
instructors in our engmeering schools spend one of 
every three years in industryi Place these men in the 
laboratories of our great industries, in their research 
departments, in their engineering departments^ in 
their manufacturing departments, perhaps in their 
commerical departments. 

Allow them to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
the application of fundamentals in every field. Ac¬ 
quaint them with the latest methods and means by 
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which these fundamentals are utilized in actual prac¬ 
tise. Permit them to breathe the atmosphere in which 
their students will later have to work. Give them an 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with the actual 
requirements which will be expected of the college man. 
Introduce them to the general nature of the problems 
with which their students will have to deal. 

If the instructor can learn all these things, I am 
quite sure that the men who are sent but from the 
engineering colleges will be benefited beyond measure. 

As I think of this proposal, I can conceive that the 
National Lamp Works might be able to use one college 
instructor every year, who would obtain a. thorough 
acquaintance with modem practise in electric lighting 
and allied fields while earning his salary at productive 
work. 

. At the end of three years the instructor, who has 
spent a year in the electric lighting industry, followed 
by two years of teaching, would be released to devote 
a year to some other industry related to the subject he 
teaches. Three years later he would go to still another 
industry, or branch Of industry, and so on. 

^ During all this time, the instructors will lpj=t.i?n to 
view the subjects they teach from new angles. They 
will become better able to emphasize the importance 
of any particular phase that their industrial experience 


has shown them to be important. .They will be able to 
observe their own work in more accurate perspective, 
and their results will be of correspondingly greater value. 

It may be argued that an acquaintance with one 
particular industry once in three years will not enable 
all, or even most, instructors to keep up with modern 
practise in that industry. It is my thought, however, 
that the men who return from a year’s experience in 
industry will convey their impressions, and will im¬ 
part their new knoweldge to their colleagues. 

. The acquaintances which these instructors obtain 
.during a year in business will continue throughout 
a life time. Through these they will maintain a very 
desirable contact with the field* 

A procedure, such as the one I have so roughly 
outlined would probably have to be worked out over a 
period of years. As I have said, it requires consider¬ 
ation by those who are in intimate touch with the 
deficiencies which, it is desired to remedy. Perhaps I 
am too optimistic of the results which it may accom¬ 
plish. Possibly the same results may be obtained by 
other, and more desirable means. 

In any event, my suggestion is offered for whatever 
it may be worth. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see note, page 639. 


Principles of Engineering Education 

BY PHILIP TORCHIO 

Fellow, A. I. E. E. 

Chief Electrical Engineer, New York Edison Company 


I N the greatest task of educating the youths of the 
nation, elementary and preparatory schools labor 
under extreme dilSculties in securing moderates 
success m disciplining the pupils’minds for concentrated 
work and mdependent investigation. The college is 
thereby handicapped but, in an engineering college, 
this deficiency should be easily made up if the technical 
subjects are properly taught, remembering that "'Any 
cour^ of study that disciplines the mind is beneficial to 
the student. Anythingthatis easy does not discipline.” 
K j engineers; it can only 

^aduates will erect 
the structure of their careers. For a solid foundation, 
the young m^ should be thoroughly trained in the 
fundamental laws of physical sciences and the units 
of na^surements and their equivalent relations. He 
should ^so be made familiar and conversant with the 
u^ of elementary calculus and analytical geometry as 

of mechanical, eleSal, 
and other subjects in the Curriculum of engineering 


courses. These should include the ph 3 rsical and mathe 
matical analysis of elements of mechanical structures 
thermo-dynamics, flow of water, air and steam, laws o: 
motion of bodies, radiation, transmission and transfer 
mation of energy, electrical and magnetic phenomena, ei 
cetera. ^ “It is better to see one thing than to look at £ 
hundred. It is better to conduct a student to the 
inner chamber of one fact than to take him on a trh 
seeing greater knowledge.” The only fitting time foi 
mastering these fundamentals is during the college 
y^rs, when the mind is r^eptive and reposeful, and 
the aid of the teacher is at hand. 

The laboratory work should be planned to give the 
pupil an insight of the theoretical facts appHed to 
practise. For the same object, it may be beneficial 
that, m the drafting room, each student or group of 
^duating students should hiake to scale detail draw¬ 
ings of a different machine, with accompanying cal¬ 
culations of the important elements affecting its con¬ 
struction. Besides this machine drawing, each group 
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should make a detail project layout of an industrial 
installation for an assumed definite production or 
service, like a cotton mill with electric drive, a coal 
skip hoist, a mine mechanical equipment, an ice plant, 
a shoe factory, a power plant, a transmission line and 
substation, et cetera. The benefits accruing to the 
whole class from these different projects are great, not 
only for what each student absorbs and makes inti¬ 
mately his own from the close study of the details of 
his project, but also for what he learns by the inter¬ 
change of thoughts and ideas with the other students 
who naturally fall into discussing with each other the 
features of their respective problems. Such discussions 
open their minds to widely different engineering prob¬ 
lems and broaden their views in correlating the impor¬ 
tance of these factors. 

In addition to these studies, the pupil should pursue 
the study of a foreign language, like French, Italian or 
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German, so that he can read and write it fluently, 
and possibly speak it with facility.' I cannot empha¬ 
size these advantages too strongly. I do not know of 
a more broadening, instructive and inspiring education. 

My conclusions are that “it is not so much knowing 
a whole lot as knowing a little and how to use it that 
counts.” The greater the concentration and thorough¬ 
ness with which the embryo engineers are trained in 
the fundamentals and their applications, the more self- 
reliant they will be made for practical life. I wish it 
to be understood that I do not aim to make engineers 
theorists, but I wish to instill in them broad and sound 
theory at the time and place when it can be done 
most efficiently. My idea is that a broad knowledge of 
the fundamentals of allphsrsical sciencesis the most liberal 
education with which a future engineer may be endowed. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see note, page 639. 


Better Preparation of Students for Railway Work 

With Special Reference to the Telegraph and 
Telephone Department 

BY I. C. FORSHEE 

Associate. A. I. £. E. 

Electrical Engineer, Telegraph, Pennsylvania Railroad 

The more complicated communication systems,, their use and importance on railroads, the extension of power 
transmission lines and electrification of railroads with the resultant effects upon the communication systems require 
that technical men, who preferably have been given special training that will qualify them to handle such problems, be 
employed in railroad telegraph and telephone departments. Many problems are in common with the large wire-using 
commercial companies but others are peculiar to communication systems on railroads. 

O N account of the great development of the methods ment, were more familiar with the railroad communi- 
and means of electrical communication in rail-: cation problems there might be some advantages gained 
road work, the extensive and varied uses of and time saved both by the technical graduates and 
such means, and the importance of having the service railroads if there were included in the curricula more 
always available under widely varying conditions, it practicable applications of abstract theories and 
is becoming increasingly important that electrical principles to concrete cases as met in this department, 
engineers adequately trained in communication service Many of our problems are common with the large 
be available in the telegraph and telephone departments wire-using commercial companies, but others are pe- 
of the railroads. . culiar to the railroad S 3 ^tems. 

On many railroads the telegraph and telephone It is believed that opportunities for men technically 
plant, which is very mudh larger than is realized by trained and who have specialized on commumcation 
those not intimately informed, compares favorably work will be greater on the railroads in the future 
with some of the large commercial wire-using companies, than they have been in the past, as the communication 
In such a system, extending as it does over hundreds systems are rapidly becoming more complex, the prob¬ 
and in many cases thousands of miles, there areprob- lems of transmission more complicated, troubles from 
lems that must be solved that are not encountered in power interference and their solution more involved, 
the smaller plants. These problems involve an inti- and the possible applications of the recent develop- 
mate technical knowledge of a specialized nature ind ments more varied and important, 
many times require careful and extensive investigation Among the various problems with which the dep^t- 
and study to obtain the best solution. ment has to deal might be mentioned: 

While many of the graduates from the technical 1. Construction of pole lines carrying open wires or 

schools may be well informed in mathematics and funda- cables or both. 

mehtals of physics, chemistry and applied electocily, 2. Gonstruction of conduit and cable systems, 

all of which are essential, yet it is felt that if such 3, Installation of telegraph and telephone equip- 

institutions and the students contemplating such employ- ment. 
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4. Telegraph and telephone transmission. 

5. Design of circuits. 

6. Specifications and tests for construction and 
maintenance material. 

7. Electrolysis of underground structures. 

8. Inductive interference. 

9. Telegraph and. telephone traffic. 

10. Accounting and estimating. 

11. Preservative treatment of woods and metals. 

12. Radio and wire carrier systems. 

13. Contracts and patents. 

14. Electrical protection. 

15. Wire testing, maintenance and service res¬ 
toration. 


16. Engineering research. 

There are details associated with each of these items 
which are peculiar to the application on the railroads. 
Only general subjects are given and could be amplified 
appreciably, as will be obvious to one familiar with 
telegraph and telephone problems. 

If more specific information is desired on any of the 
above subjects it can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Telegraph and Telephone Section of the Ameri¬ 
can Railway Association. 

Discussion; 

For discussion of this paper see note, page 639. 


Training for Character 

BY A. M. DUDLEY 

Fellow, A. I. E. E. 

Automotive Engineering Department, Westinghouse Electrical and Manufacturing Company 

Some fundamental requirements in the character of a successful engineer as a man and as an engineer are out- 
lined, together with considerations of the school and the instructor to jyroduce and train such a character. Some ideal 
accomplishments to be attained are pointed out. 


T he requirements for character in an engineer are 
two-fold, first as a man and second as an engineer. 
The motto which should hang before every 
worker in every line of work is this; ‘‘First, be a man*', 
with the accent on the first and last words. The 
fundamental requirements for manhood in engineering 
are the same as for all professions and may briefly be 
touched upon as follows; absolute honesty, first with 
one s self and then with others; sincerity in one’s work, 
remembering that whatever is worth doing is worth 
doing well; courage to put one’s ideas across in the face 
of mfluential opposition and courage to accept the re¬ 
sults of one’s errors and build anew, courage to “keep 
your head when all about you are losing theirs and 
blaming it on you’’; self control in all things, especially 
one’s temper; self control of the ego, thereby keeping 
a sense of proportion as to one’s real place in the world 
and preventing selfishness, tactlessness, discourtesy to 
others and a long train of ills; charity m judging men, 
recognizing that the heart and real intent are what 
count and not accidental circumstance; respect for 
the highest ideal of manhood and man’s work in the 
world, based first, last and aU the time on sernce— 
service to God, man and country. 

The special requirements for character as an engi¬ 
neer m^hfefbe sketched in this way; a fundamental 
sense .^f fairness, never letting one’s judgment be 
warped by one’s feelings; never distorting physical 
facts as |hown by tesis, to fit a theory instead of 
matogThe theory fit the facts; generosity in recog- 
^ 2 ang the good work of others and giving full credit to 
^em and shafmg their pleasure in it; recognition at all 
commercial side of engineering, remember- 
m^that ^ engineer is one who adapts the forces of 
nature to the uses of man” and that of two engin^rs 


who do^ the same job equally well from the viewpoint 
of physical results, he is the greatest who accomplishes 
it at the least outlay of money or physical resources; 
character to cooperate to the fullest extent with one’s 
fellow workmen when joined with them to do a job, 
regardless of temperamental incompatibility or per¬ 
sonal lik^ and dislikes; tenacity of purpose—never 
to be a “quitter” but to stick to it always and put the 
job ao'oss quickly if possible but surely in any event; 
open mindedness to acknowledge personal error when 
plainly proved and to start anew without prejudice 
on the right basis. 

To anyone considering this matter there will appear 
other and perhaps more essential qualities, but these are 
sufficient to show the necessity for a strong character 
m an engineer. The next question is how ahaU this 
character be trained. The two fundamental require- 
naents are the right institution and the right instructor. 
No time will be taken here to discuss the relative 
ments ^of the exclusively t^hnical school as against 
toe cdlege or university. Men of character graduate 
from both, and the humblest schools can claim alumni 
who shine as bright stars in the engineering firmament. 
But the ideals of the institution must be right. It 
must regard engineering as one of the learned pro¬ 
fessions, and as such must not be satisfied with any 
less ^gree of scholarly attainment in its engineering 
faeffi^ than m Its divinity or law or medical school. 
At the same time, since engineering is intensely prac¬ 
tical, It should have oh its faculty nien who have made 
good themselves in the practise of the engineering 
profusion, who, by their attainments as well as their 
ability ^can corned doubly the respect of students. 
Since these specifications for instructors are high the 
institution miist be prepared and rea,dy to pay a com- 
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mensurate salary. It should not make the mistake 
now so regrettably common of employing a high grade 
man as instructor at a salary below his commercial 
value and expecting him to carry on a lucrative private 
practise as a side issue so that he can afford the sacri¬ 
fice of teaching. 

One more thing that the institution should not do 
if it would preserve the respect necessary to inculcate 
character in the youth is to carry on commercial re¬ 
search or similar work where the facilities of the school 
become the source of private profit to outside indi¬ 
viduals or to the investigator inside the school. Par¬ 
ticularly is this true of institutions supported directly 
by the state. Wide open publicity as to the result of 
all investigations and payment made by the client to the 
school and by the school to the investigator is the only 
safe course to keep the atmosphere clear and conducive 
to the best ethical ideals which make for character. 

As to the instmctor, it is realized his personality and 
his attitude to his work are the greatest single element 
in the training of his students in all ways. One of our 
great men has said that his idea of a university was a 
log with a student sitting on one end and Mark Hop¬ 
kins sitting on the other. To be a great success the 
instructor must be many things which are achieved 
only after a struggle with human nature. He must be 
un.selfish and self sacrificing. He must be so sure 
that the building of men is the greatest profession in 
the world that he will be willing to accept his salary as 
a teacher and bend his entire energies toward becoming 


the best possible teacher of engineering. While he has 
himself practised engineering, he must limit his out¬ 
side consulting work to an amount necessary to keep 
his hand in and to serve as texts for his lectures and 
laboratory work and not use it as a primary means of 
subsistence. He must be vitally interested in young 
men and interested in all their phases and problems, 
capable of advising on human questions of all sorts. 
He must establish a personal contact that exists be¬ 
yond the class room and he must use that contact to 
instill the fundamentals of character while he instills 
the fundamentals of mathematics and other subjects 
in the curriculum. 

If the school is right and the instructor is right and 
the student does his part, we shall have an outstanding 
race of engineers whose word is good as their bond, 
who bring to their work an enthusiasm that glorifies 
both the work and the worker, who accept praise 
and blame with a level head and a steady hand, who 
take suggestions and ideas from the humblest sources 
and develop them into real engineering, who give 
credit where credit is due, who carry their message to 
Garcia and hang on to the job till it's done, who worry 
more about the work they are doing than the pay they 
are getting, who know that a “man's a man for a' that 
and a' that," and whose personal conception of char¬ 
acter blooms into two great requisites for human 
happiness-good health and the spirit of service. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see note, page 639. 


Some Suggestions Concerning the College Education of 

an Engineer 

BY CARL BERING 

PcUow, A. I. E. E. 

Consulting Electrical Engineer, Philadelphia. Pa. 

The (luihov considers the Jirst rcc/uisite of college training to he a thorough drilling in the fundamentals in physics. 

A student who is well grounded in the fundamentals is in the best position subsequently to acquire a knowledge of details. 

The student’s most useful tool to W(trk with is mathematics, but this should be taught to engineers by one who con¬ 
siders it an engineer's tool, and not a source of amusement. AU the mathematical results should convey as dear a quan¬ 
titative meaning to the engineer as numbers do when they represent an amount of money. 

A third requisite is the use of mental exercises to develop mental strength. The student should be disciplined by 
mental exercises in the form of jn'oblems vdiich should have some practical significance, so as to show the utility of the 
mental process, thereby developing interest. ... • tj- ‘j j 

Today is the era of specialists; even electrical engineering, as one subdivision of cnpnemng,'^ agavn swdiwMed 

into so many branches that a student .should either make a choice between them, at least in his last college year, or take 
a special post-graduate course. Different colleges would do well to specialize on different subjects, especially in their 

postgraduate courses. The writer has urged that at a time when a student must choose his vocation he has lUUe knowl¬ 
edge of what his choice involves, and it is suggested that the regular college courses should indude ledures describing 
the different vocations, the nature of the work involved in each of them, and the prospects of advancement, salaries, etc. 

Sitccess in teaching can he measuretl by the interest thed the teachirtg can develop in the minds of the studen^. 

It is a mistake to keep the able students back to the level of the poorest in the class. The brightest students should 
be given every possible opportunity to advance. 

T he college education of an engineer should be a foundation is bed rock, it will support any super* 
considered to be analogous to the foundations of a structure that may later be decided upon, 
buildingonwhich a superstructure is subsequently The foundations of an engineering education are 
to be erected, rather than to the superstructure. When the fundamentals in physics, that is, the laws of na ure 
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concerning .matter and energy in their various 
forms, just as the addition and multiplication tables 
are the foundations of arithmetic. A profound 
and thorough drilling in these fundamentals and how 
to use them should, therefore, be the first and most 
important requisite; they should be so thoroughly 
grounded in the mind of the student that they become 
almost an intuition, involving little effort of mind to 
deal with them, and an almost instinctive revulsion 
against their violations. An intuition is well defined’ 
as “instinctive knowledge of the relations or conse¬ 
quences of ideas, facts, or actions.” As in a building, 
the foimdation is the least conspicuous part in the final 
product, but it is the part on which the stability of the 
whole superstructure depends. In a choice between 
the two, a student well grounded in the fundamentals 
but with less instruction in the superstructures like 
specialities, professor’s hobbies, details and refine¬ 
ments, will unquestionably become a greater engineer 
than when the amounts of these two kinds of instruc¬ 
tion are reversed. To one who is well grounded in the 
fundamentals the subsequent acquirement of the 
knowledge of details and refinements, even if after leaving 
college, will be a far easier matter than imder the re¬ 
verse conditions. 

While these fundamentals are the most useful mate¬ 
rials for his work, his most useful tool to work with is 
mathematics, not pure mathematics but applied 
mathematics. As a reliable means to arrive at a 
useful end. quickly and directly, it is a most wonderful 
tool, generally a far better one than arithmetic, but its 
use as a mere means of entertainment should be left 
to the mathematicians. It should be taught to engi¬ 
neers by one who considers it an engineer’s tool, a 
utility, and not a mere source of amusement. All 
numbers and their decimal points obtained mathe¬ 
matically should convey as clear a quantitative mean¬ 
ing to the engineer as they surely do when they repre¬ 
sent an amount of money. 

Another important factor in the education of an 
engineer is mental exercise to develop mental strength. 
When we lift a weight in the g 3 nnnasium it is not be¬ 
cause there is any useful result in that weight being 
put on a higher level, but it is to strengthen our muscles. 
Similarly the mental strength of a student should be 
developed and disciplined by plenty of mental exer¬ 
cises, say in the form of problems, which should by 
all means have some practical significance so as to 
show the utility of the mental process, thereby develop¬ 
ing interest; he should be taught to think and reason 
correctly and not merely have his memory crammed 
with words and facts as in the teaching of a monkey 
or parrot. A strong, well trained mind can subse¬ 
quently absorb details with great ease, with the addi¬ 
tional advantages that it can distinguish between the 
wheat and the chaff, and is not so easily misled. The 
gr^t mass Of engineering facts and data are better 
preserved in books of reference than in ones brain. 


which can be made better use of for correct reasoning. 
Generally a brain is not entirely a vacant space to 
be filled by college professors, but is rather like a muscle 
which is to be trained by them to do skilful work. 

Knowledge has made such vast strides that in a four 
years’ course it is today physically impossible to teach 
and mentally impossible to learn, all that it would be 
of benefit to know. The present is the era of specialists; 
a Jack of all trades is a master of none; better let a 
trained financier do the financing, a trained engineer 
the constructing and a trained salesman the selling. 
It is imperative, therefore, to make a choice; in general 
the first choice in an education is that between utility 
and what might be called polish or ornamental educa¬ 
tion. Formerly, and in some colleges of today, par¬ 
ticularly those for girls, the latter is the main goal. 
Having chosen utility the next choice is between science 
and the other learned and useful professions; science 
and financiering do not always mix well, their standards 
of morals sometimes differ. In science there are many 
further subdivisions one of which is engineering, which 
again is subdivided into branches. Even electrical 
engineering, as one of these, has so many subdivisions 
which have little more than the fundamentals in 
common, that a student ought to make a choice be¬ 
tween them, at least in the last year, or take a special 
post-graduate course. Different colleges would do 
well to specialize on different subjects, especially in 
their post-graduate courses, which should then be 
directed by specialists. 

Having decided on any one particular vocational 
training, the choice of the particular subjects to study 
should be decided solely and only on the ground of 
utility. In an electrical engineering course for in¬ 
stance there is so much more to learn than could pos- 
dbly be crammed into four years, especially when there 
is an excessive and time robbing indulgence in athletics, 
that the student is deprived of much useful instruction 
and training if he has to devote a lot of this valuable 
time to such things as the dead languages, bible history, 
literature, etc. The proper use of the English language 
should have been taught in the preparatory schools. 

The subsequent failures of college trained men have 
frequently been due to a mistake in the selection of 
their course in college. Other conditions being equal, 
the best choice is unquestionably the subject in which 
he is most interested. But in most cases at the time 
he has to make the choice he has no proper knowledge 
of what a particular career involves; the fact that as a 
little boy he enjoyed playing with toy electric ra ilw ays 
does not, as some fond parents think, mean that he 
will make a good electric railway engineer. The writer 
has, therefore, often urged that at the time when the 
student must make a choice, a part of the regular course 
should be a few lectures describing what the various 
vocations involve, what subjects he will have to agree 
to study in each one, what the nature of the work 
will be and what the prospects are of employment. 
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advancement and salaries. Such lectures would un- such errors also tends to shake their confidence in 


questionably greatly reduce the deplorable number of 
misfits and the great loss of time in later changing from 
one course to another. 

The province of a physicist is to discover and formu¬ 
late the laws of nature regarding matter and energy 
while the province of the engineer is then to apply these 
laws for the benefit of mankind. Another definition 
of an engineer in popular terms is that he is one who 
can show how a thing can be done for one dollar that 
any fool can do for two dollars; a complementary 
definition of an administrator, or organizer, at least of 
some of them, then is that he is one who can get two 
dollars for something worth only one. In recent times, so 
many engine^s have abandoned the true profession of 
engineering, that of designers and constructors, and 
have become administrators, organizers, financiers, or 
salesmen, for which positions their engineering training 
has undoubtedly helped them greatly, that these and 
many others, like the handling of labor, have recently 
often been included under engineering, a noble name to 
conjure with. Larger salaries and less interest in 
engineering, are generally the incentives for the change; 
some adminstrators can vote themselves their own 
salaries. But whether this modem use of the term 
engineering is desirable or not, it is true that an engi¬ 
neering training is of great value in such positions, and 
that, therefore, students should be told about these 
vocational possibilities and if they choose them they 
should be given a somewhat different course omitting 
certain studies and substituting others. 

In the writer’s opinion, success in teaching can be 
properly measured by the interest that the teacher 
can develop in the mind of the student. There are, 
of course, some very necessary studies that are without 
any interest, and, therefore, pure drudgery, like learn¬ 
ing the multiplication tables, rules, terms, relations, 
formulas, etc, but aside from such cases of mere memo¬ 
rizing of some necessities, when a teacher cannot 
awaken the student’s interest either the student is 
hopeless and should leave college, or else that teacher 
has not mastered the real art of teaching. Often have 
students told the writer how greatly they were interested 
in a certain subject, adding the significant clause that 
they liked that particular teacher, as he made it so clear; 
in the reverse case it may be the fault of either or both. 

A serious error in many colleges, which might even 
be called an educational crime, is to keep the bright and 
able students back to the level of the poorest in a class. 
It should be the duty of every teacher to give the 
brighter students every possible opportunity to advance. 
The deficient on^ should either be helped to catch up 
or made to repeat the previous year’s work. 

Students naturally take a delight in pointing out 
errors in what their teacher has taught them; finding 


other things he-taught them, which is fatal; they also 
lose interest and respect when they find there is a 
simple, easily understood way of explaining something 
which they had been taught in a complicated, confiis- 
ing way which was difficult to understand and hard 
to retain. It is therefore of the greatest importance 
for the teachers to be absolutely sure of the correctness 
of what they teach and to keep abreast with the 
times in their interpretations and explanations. It 
is, for instance, an intellectual crime, which might do 
much harm, to teach that a law is universal after it 
has been shown that it is not. The writer has been 
surprised-to see the strong opposition of some teachers 
to modify their teachings of a year before in accord¬ 
ance with developments during that time. 

What constitutes success in a career is variously 
defined and is a matter of opinion. Some measure 
it by the ratio of the money received to the time and 
effort spent, that is, the present labor union idea of 
doing the least work for the most money. According 
to that scale one who loots a bank is at the head of 
the list of the successful; there is a wide difference of 
opinion as to what is and what is not honorable; 
when the looting is done by a teller, he is a criminal, 
but when done by the president he is an expert finan¬ 
cier. Others think that success is measured by the 
kind of service rendered or by doing something that is 
of some lasting benefit to mankind and to the world, 
such as the products of the researches of scientists, 
the discovery or development or invention of some¬ 
thing useful, or erecting great and useful structures. 
Students have their choice, some look only for the 
dollar, others for something higher; the choice of their 
college course depends somewhat on this; many persons 
have made much money without having had a college 
course, but today the so-called self-made engineer 
who has not had a higher education and has not made 
up for it later, is hopelessly handicapped as an engineer 
in competition with those who have. 

The engineer deals with the laws of nature, which 
govern him; nature is mercilessly strict in insisting on 
their enforcement to the letter; such a training there¬ 
for, tends to develop a respect for laws, an instinctive 
effort to do only what is right and to abhor what is 
wrong. He cannot cover up his faults or ignorance as 
doctors, lawyers, financiers and ministers can, and 
he must therefore be better trained. An engineering 
training is therefore also ethical in its effect. 

Discussion 

(Owing to the large volume of discussions on the educational 
papers presented at the Annual and the Pacific Coast Conventions 
it has been found advisable to omit them from this volume of 
Tbansaciions. They have, however, been published in fuU in 
pamphlet form and copies of the same may be proonred by any¬ 
one interested on request to Institute Headquarters.) 













Baltimore Oil Circuit Breaker Tests 


BY H. C. LOUIS 

Associate, A. I. E. .E. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Review of the Subject.—In view, of the tremendous growth 
of electric power systems it has been realized for sometime by many 
of the larger operating companies that many of the old circuit 
breakers were not adequate for the increased duty. There seemed 
also to be considerable uncertainty as to the actual ratings of many 
of the more modern types. It was realized that this condition was 
largely due to the fact that the manufacturer was handicapped in 
making tests due to lack of power. These circumstances led the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of Balti¬ 
more and the Pennsylvania Water-and Power Co. to make a series 
of oil switch tests on their interconnected IS,200-volt, 25-eyele 
power system, cooperating with the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company and the General Electric Company. 

. The largest generating capacity used on these tests was 170,000 
kw. Currents obtained vary from 7B0 to 23,700 ruptured r. m. s. 
arc amperes. 

All of the tests were made by throwing three-phase metallic 
short circuits direc&y on the system which the breaker under test 
was called upon to clear immediately. Proper protection of the 
system was provided in case of failure of test breaker^ 

Three oscillographs were utilized to record the sequence of events. 

A total of about 200 short circuits was made directly on the 


and A. F. BANG 
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Pennsylvania Water and Power Company. Baltimore, Md. 

Baltimore system without any breakdown whatever of the major 
equipment of the two operating companies, and in practically all 
cases without causing more than a momentary voltage disturbance 
to the system. 

The results as described in the papers submitted by Messrs. 
Hilliard and MacNeill indicate that it is possible with proper 
design to build oil circuit breakers which can be relied upon to 
satisfactorily interrupt large currents on high-capacity systems 
many times in succession without damage to the breakers, without 
oil throw, and without change of oil or adjustments. 
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T he tremendous growth of electric power systems 
with corresponding increase in size and number 
of generators, feeders, transformers and other 
station apparatus, has thrown an ever increasing duty 
on the switching equipment. Likewise, the modern 
tendency to secure higher efficiency, economy and 
flexibility by interconnection of older systems and 
running all the generating stations in parallel, has still 
further augmented the burden of oil circuit breakers. 
The high degree of reliability and continuity of service 
generally expected, also necessitates high standards of 
oil circuit breaker performance. That not all of the 
oil breakers at present in service were able to meet 
these new demands, has been realized for some time by 
many of the larger operating companies. Older 
breakers were proving themselves inadequate 
for heavy duty, while breakers of later design were 
not entirely satisfactory. Some breakers failed to 
clear short circuits, were badly injured or completely 
wrecked, throwing oil and parts around by explosive 
action, with consequent danger to other ap¬ 
paratus and station attendants. Occasionally even 
serious oil fires would result from the failure of a breaker 
forcing the operators to abandon the station for a time. 
Even when breakers cleared they were frequently 
damaged, requiring the breakers to be (jarefuUy gone 
over, repaired, and adjusted and refilled with oil, 
before being put back in service. That is, many 
breakers could not be relied upon to handle more than 
one heavy ^ort circuit without repairs or adjustments 
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of some kind, making them virtually “one short" 
breakers. This limitation of the number of times a 
breaker could satisfactorily open heavy currents was 
indeed a serious drawback. 

There has also been considerable uncertainty as to 
the individual performance and rating of the various 
sizes and t 3 q)es of oil circuit breakers. This placed 
the selection of the proper type and size of breakers 
for new services, and design of new stations on a very 
uncertain basis, with little exact information upon 
which to base desi^s and selection of sizes. With 
the large investments involved, this lack of exact 
knowledge made a most undesirable condition. 

That this situation has existed for some time has 
largely been due to the fact that the manufacturers 
were handicapped in making tests to obtain the desired 
information, by the lack of sufficient power which 
would approximate conditions on actual power systems. 
Tests have been made before, but these were generally 
few in number or involved relatively small capacity, 
as most operating companies were averse to risking 
their equipment in any extended set of tests. Still 
this was necessary as a very important consideration 
is .that small generator capacity not only limits the 
short circuit currents to low values, but causes the 
voltage to fall off so rapidly that a breaker opens a 
very low voltage, thus destroying the value of tests 
made under these conditions. 

These circumstances and conditions caused the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore and the Pennsylvania Water and Power 
Company to make an elaborate set of oil circuit 
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breaker tests on their interconnected 13,200-volt, 
25-cycle power system, in cooperation with the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company and the 
General Electric Company, which furnished the switches 
tested. Generator, transmission line and cable ca¬ 
pacity were furnished equalling or even exceeding 
normal operating conditions. The fact is the currents 
obtained in the tests exceeded those usually met with 
in short circuits on this system. All the tests were made 
by throwing “dead” metallic short circuits on the 
entire connected system, which the breaker under 
test was called upon to open. 



Fig. 1-—System Diagram 

Baltimore Gas, Electric Light and Power and Pennsyivania Water and 
Power Companies. 


The Canton substation in Baltimore was selected 
as the best location for these tests for several reasons: 

It is situated about seven miles from Westport, 
the main steam generating station of the Consolidated 
Company, and about forty-one miles from the hydraulic 
power plant at Holtwood of the Pennsylvania Water 
and Power Co. and current can thus readily be supplied 
from both of these generating stations over a large 
number of cables and transmission lines, as shown in 
Fig. 1. The current in this way becomes well distrib¬ 
uted on tne generators, transformers and feedera, 
without excessive overloading of any individual units. 

Some other locations such as Westport might have 
given higher initial currents, but- these would have 
caused the voltage to fall off more rapidly due to 
greater demagnetizing action, -thereby - making it 


questionable whether the breakers actually would be 
subjected to a more severe duty than at Canton. 
Actyal test results showed the great effect of sustained 
voltage. The voltage at Canton, i. e., the re-established 
voltage, appearing right after the short circuit was 
cleared was never less than 77 per cent normal voltage, 
even after the heaviest short circuits obtained, and 
on hghter short circuits was practically normal. 

Furthermore available space at Canton permitted 
of convenient arrangement' of sheds sheltenng oil 
breakers under test outside of the station. These 
also could be located so as to be of little or no hazard 
to either the company's or other-people’s property in 
case of failure of the smtch.It w^, also possible for 
observers carefully to watch the tests :at a safe distance 
with little danger to themsflyes,; ; _ ■ - 

Capacity of System 

The main steam generating , station of the Consoli¬ 
dated Gas Electric Light and Power Company, 
which is located at Westyort/ has a generating capacity 
of 127,500 kw. in steam driven turbo-generators, 
of which 87,500 kw._was. .usually available for tests. 
The generating station of the Pennsylvania Water and 
Power Co., at Holtwood^ Pa., has a generating capacity 
of 83,500 kw. in water-driven units. There is also 
one 20,000-kw. steam-driven unit at the Pratt St. 
Station in Baltimore. These three generating stations 
are interconnected through a number of substations, 
giving the system a combined generating capacity of 
231,000 kw. The maximum generating capacity used 
in these tests was 170,000 kw. Canton substation is 
directly connected with the Westport steam station 
by four 26,000-volt submarine cables, banks of trans¬ 
formers being provided at either end, and is also tied 
to the city network by eight 13,200-volt cables through., 
the Pennsylvania Water and Power Co. Highlandtown 
substation. 

As breakers of various rupturing capacities -were 
tested, it was necessary to get various values of short- 
circuit current. Also, some tests were made by starting 
in at low values of current. 

To obtain these short-circuit currents of. different 
magnitudes the number of generating units was varied 
to some extent, but the main variation in current was 
obtained by changing-the cable connection between 
the generating stations and the test bus at Canton 
substation so that even in the case of the minimum 
current used a very large capacity was behind the 
short circuit. From the constants of the system the 
short-circuit current of a large number pf possible 
combipations of generators, tmnsforrners, and -trans¬ 
mission arrangements were thus calculated and these 
figUTi^ used as guides for pur set-ups in the tests. A 
typical arrangement used is shown on Fig. 2. It is 
perhaps remarkable to note that these calculations 
came within 5 to 15 per cent of the currents actually 
obtained in the tests at the tme of rupture. 
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Currents Obtained 

All the tests were made at 13,200 volts, 25 cycles. 
Short circuits ranging from 960 to 30,800 initial r. m. s. 
amperes and from 750 to 23,700 ruptured r.m.s. 
amperes were obtained. . The water-power station 
being far removed from the test bus supplied about 
30 per cent of the initial short-circuit current, 70 per 
cent being supplied either by Westport alone or by 
Wesiport. and Pratt St. stations. The maximum 


Generator 



u'' 1-7,500 Kw. 3-20,000;Kw. Generator 


PiQ.''2 ^—Ttpical Test Arrangement OP System 
O alculafed sho^clrcolt cuiTeat: , 

Initial ». 29^400 fip. a. amperes at -42.2 per cent power factor.. -,. 

.Wter 6 cycles »= 24,850 amperes at 30.3 per cent power factor. 

instahtmieous loads on ahy of the generators did liot 
exceed five times the normal load. Under te heavy 
short circuits, some cables (4/0) carried from 2000 to 
2500 amperes. ' ' 

Most of the short circuits were made across all three! 
phased and’ ground. A few were across two phases 
and ground, and sever^ on one phase and ground only. 
After finding that •two-phase and single-^phase short 
circuits produced severe vibration of turbo-generators, 
they were subsequently, avoided. In this connection 
it should be pointed out that in the Baltimore system 
' the neutral of all generators and transformers is "dead” 
grounded without any resistance, so that in each three- 
phase test it was necessary for each individual phase 
of the oil circuit breaker to Clek* its own part of the 
short circuit without any help from the other phases, 
afe might ha,ve been the case in any ungrounded or 
partially grounded system. ‘ i 

The general method of testing was to throw a dead 
short circuit .on the breaker under test,, which was 
set to open inst^taneously. Two other oil: circuit 
breakeis w^e in series with the test breaker sowing 
as prot^tive breakers in case of failxire of the test 
breaks, being set for later opening. A separate smtch 
^as. us<^ to .act ^ closing-in brewer exclusively. 
There were thus )four breaks in all used in the test 
chcmt, which was connected to the system set up to 
give the desired currents. 


Fig. 3 shows the arrangement of the four breakers 
in detail. The. breaker under test was next to the 
short-circuit connection, which provided a metallic 
short circuit between all three phases and ground. It 
was arranged to trip automatically by means of a 
plunger type relay with "instantaneous” time setting, 
the only delay being that due to the inherent charac¬ 
teristics of the mechanism and relay. This varied 
from three to nine cycles (0.12-0.36 sec.) The closing 
in breaker was non-automatic and was closed by means 
of a switch under the control of the oscillograph operator. 
The protective breakers were operated by Westinghouse 
type CO time element relays. In the earlier tests both 
of these breakers were operated by the same relays so 
that they would open simultaneously. In the later tests 
one of them located in the test shed, was set to open 
in about 10 cycles (0.4 sec.) after closing of th^ short 
circuit, so as to be the first to operate in case of failure 
of the test switch or other damage. The other pro¬ 
tective breaker was in the bus structure of the station 
itself, being part of the station equipment, thus acting 
as the connecting link between the test circuit and sta¬ 
tion bus. It was set so as to open in about twelve 
cycles (0.48 sec.), or a few cycles later than the other 
protective breakers. This combination afforded protec- 



■ Fig. 3—Diagram op Test Breaker Arrangement and 
.Connection. OP Oscil.lograph.JElements 


tion not only against failure of test breaker, but against 
failure of closing-in breaker, or one protective breaker, 
also breakdown or short circuit of leads. Some of 
these different troubles were experienced during the 
tests. Both of these schemes of protection proved to 
be absolutely adequate throughout the many tests, 
as in no case did the protective breakers fail to clear 
the test equipment from the bus in the station. 

V ^■'Test Sheds: ■ 

The test breakera were placed in temporary sheds 
about ten feet froni the statibn. Three breakers were 
origmaUy placed in one shed, but as injniy to the ttet 
breaker in early tests was communicated to the others 
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a second shed was built and the test breaker placed in 
it. The general arrangement is shown in Fig. 4. 
Doors were put in the ends of each shack, providing 
accessibility and ease of observation. 

Sheds were built of wooden framework, covered on 
the inside with galvanized corrugated iron as a pro¬ 
tection against the weather and fires. The floor of 
the first shed was dirt at first, but this was replaced 
later by a wooden floor to which the switches could 
be bolted to keep them from rocking. The floor of 
the second shed only was made of concrete. 

Leads 

Leads to sheds from the station consisted of lead- 
covered varnished cambric single-conductor . cables, 
size 4/0. These were brought to the sheds in tile 
ducts., Leads in the sheds to,switches were flameproof 
vami^ed-csmbric, rubber-insulated wire. .. 

It was learned by experience that the leads had to 
be carefully and. securely braced. Magnetic stresses 



Pig. 5—Oscillographs and Control Apparatus for Tests 



Measurement op Time, Currents and Voltage 

Three oscillographs containing three elements each 
were used, thus making a total of nine elements, and 
three films. Each of these generally recorded tLe 
current in one phase and corresponding voltage to 
ground. In order to provide a common timing curve 
two of the films in addition to their own voltage (to 
ground) also recorded the voltage corresponding to 
the third phase.. The third film in addition to its 
phase current and voltage also recorded the ground 
current. 

Potential transformers were connected from each 
phase to ground at a point between the two protective 
breakers, thus providing a measure of voltage across 
each phase of, the tesi: breaker, showing in succession 


, Fig. 4—-Test Sheds 

produced by heavy short-circuit currents, caused a 
great tendency of leads to shift and whip, sometimes 
resulting in breakdowns. It was also found that 
very careful attention had to be given to soldered 
joints and connections, as repeats heavy currents 
by heating and^^ action caused defective 

joints to open up with consequent arcs, ^ which some¬ 
times spoiled the t^ts and often damaged other parts. 
Npt only did this pertain to the connections in the 
test sheds but it was also of special importance in-the 
leads in the statidn connected with the test, in otder 
to prevent trouble being communicated to the rest of 
the station, as occurred in one case with wi^idw’able 
damage. Thk^re, in 
were carefully gone oyer and speci^ly 
connect ww also given/spiecK^;att^|i fact;, 
some of these were ^innnate^^ m Rny cabl^^ 
carried excessive currents. 



■ Pig. 6—^Laminated SHtTNTs/iO.OOG-AMPBRB, Placed in a 
Triangular Frame 
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full voltage before the short circuit, zero voltage and to twist these leads in early tests had caused errors 
arcing voltage during the short circuit, and the re- due to inductance effects. The lat^t arrangements 
> established voltage after the short circuit was cleared, of leads and shunts were made so as to reduce the effects 
j thus iiidic^ating tKe acrion of the Various breakera. of inductance to a minimum; in fact results indicated 
Pig. 5 sEbws a Vsrpical arrangement of these oscillo- these to be practically negligible. 

graphs. , V ^ Current transformers and shunts each have their 

In some cases it was dgsired to accentual^ the scale particular advantages as well as faults. There is some 
; of the arcing voltage, in which case ,pne potential question as to how accurately current transformers 
( transformer was connected directly across one phase record transient phenomena. Furthermore the par- 
, of the switch, and oscillograph resistances adjusted to tial saturation of the iron produced by heavy overloads 
1 give heavy deflection even at low voltage. "T^his put during short circuit introduces other errors. However, 
i excessive currents in the vibrator circuits, so: a gold- current transformers r^an carry surprisingly heavy 
j l^f fuse W3& inserted in this circuit, which blew at overloads with a fair degree of accuracy. It should be 
I high voltage ^hich occurred due to complete restoration remembered that the oscillograph itself has but limited 
I of voltage across breaker contacts on opening up. accuracy. On the other hand shunts record accurately 
' This schenie coiflfl not well have been, used on all transient phenomena. They are, however, subject to 
phases as it cut out other useful and necessary inf or- inductive effects, which can introduce considerable 
mation obtained with the regular connection. A error. The uneven distribution of current in these 
study of the voltage at the are was also obtained by may also introduce other, though probably slight errors, 
making photographic enlargements of parts of the The ever present danger of putting line voltage on the 
oscillograms of voltage waves taken in the regular oscillograph is of course a serious objection, 
way.' 

For current measurements, slip-over type current Oscillograph Layout ^ 

transformers were used by one manufacturer. These In the Westinghouse tests three oscillo^aphs as 
were put on the line between the two protective breakers, developed by J. W. Legg were used. The special 
The other company used shunts to measure current, features of these oscillographs are described in detail 
'"As the use of these brought the oMograph elements ; in the July, Journal of the: A. I. E. E. and will 
to the same potential as the shunts, these shunts were not be dwelt onlhere, except to point out such outstand- 
piit in the leads at the short-circuited and grounded , ing features as the use of incandescent lamps instead 
end of the test breaker. To further insure keeping of arc lamps as a source of lights and the automatic 
this grounded end at ground potential and prevent the . arrangements which make ut po&ible to secure the 
burning open of this ground, the size of this grouiid ; start of the short circuit at the be^ning of the film, 
wire was doubled, two 4/0 wires beingused. The scheme : thereby making, it possible to use satMactorily short 
worked out generally satisfactorily, as no markedly ; films only 12 in. long. In the G. E* tes1^,three stand- 
bad effects were experienced, although shunt leads ard G. E. oscillographs were used, all driven from the 
were charred in the conduit several times. same jackshaft. 24-in. films were used, and the general 

In the first tests the shunts were located in the same method adopted was to start the oscillograph a moment 
pl^e. In later tests they were located in the comers before the short circuit was applied, and then close 
of a triangular wooden frame with axes parallel to in the oil switch which applied the short circuit to the 
incomiiig cuir;ent leads, ^see Fig, 6. Care was taken S 3 rstem independent of the oscillograph, both the switches 
to bring the instniment leads out from the’center line controlling the oscillograph and the closing-in breaker, 
of the shunts. These instrument leads consisted of however, being under the immediate control of the 
twisted pairs; an import^t consideration, as failure oscillograph operator, 



Fig. 7—^TtpicaI) Oscillogram 
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Analysis OF Oscillograms ' tion of this method in detail in one particular case. As 

Fig. 7 shows a typical oscillogram. The bottom indicated, the current is divided into an a-c. and a d-c. 
curve represents the current in A-phase and the top component'whenever unsymmetrical and the true' 
curve the corresponding voltage measmed to ground, t. m. s; value of current at any moment is^ obtained by • 
The middle curve represents the above mentioned ’ combining the effective a-c. coifipohent C/a.c) and the; 
reference voltage (C phase). It will be noticed that d-c. component jld-e-) in th e usual i^ay, i. e;, 

A-phase voltage becomes zero the mornent the short Ir-m *.' = Pd-c 

circuit current appe^s, but later on i^eappears as a ‘ To determine the true r. m. s. Value which the breaker 
typical “arcing voltage”,, with the well known flat interrupted, the component parts are taken'from the' 
arc characteristic, corresponding to the instant the films at the moment the arc voltage first appeared; ‘ 
arcing contacts separate. After a little over’oiie-half f. e., at the' instan't the arcing tips p^ted. At this 
cycle of arcing the current in this case is raptured aiid time in most cases, however, the d-c. component of 
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Pig. 9—Oscillogram showing Method Used in Calculating the R. M. S. Values 


practically normal phase voltage reappears. By far 
the larger percentage of short circuits seem to break 
the are at the zero point of the current wave corres¬ 
ponding to the time at which the magnetically stored 
energy of the system is a minimum. Occasionally 
exceptions are found to this rule. Oscillogram Fig. 8 
shows such a case where the arc broke about 1/10 
cycle after passing through its zero point. The method 
adopted in determining the r. m. s. current value from 
the oscillograms was the one described in the A. I. E. E. 
paper of February 19, 1918, by Messrs. Hewlett, Ma¬ 
honey and Burnham on the rating and selection of oil 
circuit breakers. Illustration Fig. 9 shows the applica- 


the current wave was usually negligible. To determine 
the TnayiTmim r. m. s. obtained on. the short circuit, 
the components parts were taken at the peak of either 
of the first two half waves, depending on which was 
the largest. Unless specifically stated otherwise, all 
the current values quoted in this and subsequent 
papers refer however to the actually raptured arc 
amperes and hot to the initial amperes. 

Effect ON THE System 

It may be interesting to note that it has been possible 
to make a. total of about 200 short circuits directly 
on the Baltimore system at Canton, many of which 
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involve the largest short circuit obtainable at this 
place without any breakdown whatever of the major 
equipment of the two operating companies, and with 
no more than two serious disturbances resulting.. to 
the system, one being due to the opening of a discon¬ 
nector in the station, and the other being caused by 
the burning open of one of the leads in the station at 
its terminal. All of the teste naturally meant momen¬ 
tary voltage disturbances to the system, and for. this 
reason most of the tests were made after midnight or 
on Sunday morning when such momentary distur¬ 
bance could best be tolerated. In some of the later 
teste the load of a number of the more important cus- 
tomCTS was also carried on separate generators apart 
■ III hp case did the two power companies 
geiie^tote; fall . ^ step, and. in only a few cases 
was niiy of the ciistomers’ synchronous load lost mo- 
niient^l 3 r:. The most sensitive equipment on the 
sys^m. seemed to be the rectifiers used for street lighting 
which frequently would drop out, but as these could 
always be re-started immediately, this was not con¬ 
sidered of serious consequence. The chief reason for 
thp fact that it was possible to make so many short 
circuits with so little serious interference with the sys¬ 
tem lies undoubtedly in the short duration the short 
circuit was permitted to hang on to the system, usually 
not more than 34 second and never more than 34 second. 
Additional reasons may be the fact that short circuits 
were not made directly at the generating stations so 
that there would alwa 3 rs be some voltage left on the 
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generators to maintain synchronism, and the fact 
that the system in question is equipped with a carefully 
designed and adjusted selective relay system. 

Conclusions 

In the papers presented by Messrs. Hilliard and 
MacNeill the. individual performance of a number of 
breakers are described in detail and will therefore not 
be dwelt on here. A study of these papers will show 
that the teste have resulted in marked improvements 
in the design and performance of oil circuit breakers for 
moderate voltage and high interrupting capacity. 
The results unquestionably indicate that it is possible, 
with proper design, to build oil circuit breakers which 
can be relied upon to satisfactorily interrupt large 
currents on high-capacity systems many times in suc¬ 
cession without damage to the breaker, without any 
oil throw and without change of oil or adjustnlehts. 

The tests have also proved that it is possible to con¬ 
duct a series of tests directly on a modem system 
without damage to equipnient and without serious 
interference to its normal operation. It is Hoped that 
this fact will encourage other operating companies to 
cooperate with the manufacturers in further improve¬ 
ments of oil switches of other designs and ratings to 
the benefit of the whole industry. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 662. 
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Tests on General Electric Oil Circuit Breakers 

at Baltimore 


BY J. D. HILLIARD 

Gerieral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. y. 


D uring the year 1920 an invitation was received 
by the General Electric Company from the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore, Maryland and the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Water and Power Company to submit oil circuit 
breakers for test on their system in Baltimore. The 
object of the test was to develop a breaker which would 
satisfactorily handle a short circuit on the 13,200-volt, 
25-cycle system as it then existed, and show an apparent 
factor of safety at that load (20,000 to 25,000 r. m. s. 
amperes) which would be fairly conclusive to them that 
the breaker would also handle a short circuit on the 
system of: at least 40,000 amperes, r. m. s. when the 
generating capacity had been increased by a. proposed 
new generating station. 

The tests proposed offered greater advantage than 
. any heretofore made because the power available 
for testing a"t this voltage was much greater than any 
previously employed, because the breakers were to 
interrupt ?hort circuits at the working busbars of the 
system, instead of utilizing an isolated bus section as 
had heretofore usually been the case at tests, 3>^d 
because tike tests were to be made by the two companies 
above mentioned who were to make the report of tests 
and draw- their own conclusions as to operations. 

It is obvious that without an exact knowledge of tiie 
facts and conditions governing the tests the engineer 
of power companies might draw i^ong conclusions, 
and if these conclusions were applied to their own 
system they might be unduly concerned with their 
equipment, which as a matter of fact might be per¬ 
fectly safe under their conditions of operation. For 
that reason it was stipulated that no report of opera¬ 
tions were to be made public without the consent of 

aU parties concerned. i 

It is important to emphasize that the tests on General 
Electric apparatus herein reported are not to be taken 
as applying universally to all 13,200-volt, 26-cycle 
systems and circuit connections but are conclusive (ynly 
upm this particular systm the particular covr 

nectims used during ilie jifesite with the special circmt 
breakers tested. ConcliSions drawn from these t^ts 
and applied to systems where different conditions 
exist and where standard breakers are installed may 
lead to unfortunate results. It is believed that the 
wisdom of the company’s conservative policy in the 
rating of current-interrupting apparatus is conclu¬ 
sively proved by these tests. 

After it had been decided that the company 

PresmUd at the A. I. E. E. Annual Convention, Niagara 

Falls, Ontario, June ^6-SO, 1922. 


would accept the invitation and submit breakers for 
test, consideration was given to the selection of the 
type of breaker best suited tomeet the sey^e conditipns- 
The Type F H breaker was decided upon for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: Its satisfactory operation in the past; 
the small quantity of oil thesfe breakers contain relative 
to their interrupting capacity, with a corresponding 
small fire risk; the great strength of the oil-vessel; 
the ease of making inspections and contact repairs 
on the spot, or of substituting spare vessels and inspect¬ 
ing those removed at leisure; the impossibility of the 
arc going to ground by burning through the insulating 
lining of the .oil tank; the fact that since, each arc is 
drawn in its own tank there is no possibility of the 
arcs whipping together causing a sustained short circuit; 
the possibility of greatly increasing the interrupting 
capacity of this type of breaker in a cell of the standard 
floor space and the fact that so many stations were 
already equipped with this type of breaker. 

After some preliminary testing the Consolidated 
Gas, Light and Power Company changes the specifi¬ 
cations as to the number of short circuits the breaker 
was to open, from two to five successive short circuits 
at two-minute intervals. The t^ts as reported in 
this paper, which were to determine the suitability of 
the breaker to handle five successive short circuits 
with all the power the operating companies could deliver 
were not begun until after the changes indicated ^ a 
result of the preliminary tests had been made. The 
remodeled breakers consisted of one F H-3 Y, one 
F H-6 Y and one F H-9 Y, and a single pole of the 
experimental FHD-ll Y the so-called dead pot F H 
breaker. The remodeled type F H 7 breakers differed 
from the standard type F H breakers in having heavier 
tops, contact rods, bolts and bolting members, also 
heavier internal baffle construction, and an ext^al 
separating chamber of ins^nting material, leading from 
the top of each oil tank, through Which the gas is ejected 

and in which chambisr any atomized oil vapor is re¬ 
tained by the condensing material contained in tne 

tube, and returned to the oil tank^ Various len^hs 
of oil tanks were also provided and tested as well as 
various separating arrangemen^ m order to determine 

the one most satisfactory to flreyent oil throw. • 

This external separator was so' desired that it coum 
be placed on the present m the 

standard size ceUs after suitable modifications have 

been made to the breaker elemmt®*^ 

_ . ... :'TaB Tests 

Type F H-3;y breaker interirupted- nn a 
rent of 20,600 r. m, s. amperes once without oil throw. 
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Fia. 3 —Type.FH-S V Single-Pole Element^ —15,000-Volt 
Breaker 


The same breaker interrupted an average current a 
second time at 20,200 r. m.s. amperes at the arc 
without oil throw. At this second shot a defective 
lever arm on the mechanism broke and the breaker 
was not tested further. The generator capacity con¬ 
nected was 147,000 kw., oscillograms 136 A, B, C show 
the circuit phenomena during the interruption. Fig. 1 
and Fig. 2 show the triple-pole breaker and a single¬ 
pole element as tested, and Fig. 3 shows a standard 
single-pole element of the breaker as furnished for 
standard production orders. 

The type F H-6 Y breaker, interrupted five successive 
short circuits averaging 20,200 r. m. s. arc amperes. 
A few drops of oil was the extent of the oil throw in 
any of the tests. Some smoke was emitted from the 
separating pipes but no distress was shown by the 
breaker and it was evident that the load in'terrupted 
was much below its interrupting capacity. The 
generator capacity connected was 147,500 kw. oscillo¬ 
grams 129, A, B, C show the circuit phenomena during 
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Fig. 4—TYPE Fif-6 K Oil CiRctiiT Bulaker Completely Fig. 6-Type> H-6 F Oil Tank Assembled with Bushings 
Assembled and Reenforcing Rods 
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the interruption. Fig. 4 and Fig. 5 show the triple¬ 
pole breaker and a single pole element as tested; 

The type F Y breaker interrupted five successive 
short circuits with an average current of 19,160 r. m. s. 
arc amperes. The oil throw was limited to a few drops 
during any test except from a leaky gasket on phase C. 
The breaker evidently has a large reserve interrupting 


the single-pole element as tested. This test of the 
type F H D-ll Y breaker was a single-pole test; the 
other two poles at the time of the test were the type 
F H-9 Y breaker elements. 

This t 5 npe F H D-17 Y breaker was not tested witn 
its regular operating mechanism but with the standard 
type F H-9 Y mechanism, the single-pole element 



OsCttliOGRAM No. 147 


capacity above any load which could be thrown on 
it during the tests. The generator capacity connected 
was 147,500 kw. oscillograms 140 A, B, C show the 
circuit phenomena during the interruption. 

The type F H D-17 Y breaker—^single pole element— 
interrupted five successive short circuits averaging 
17,670 r. m. s. arc amperes. During this series of tests 



Fig. 6— Type F D-17T Oil CiRcmT Breaker, Single- 
Pole Unit, 16,000 Volts, 1200 Amperes 

the oil throw was very small and it was evident that 
the interrupting capacity of the breaker was much 
greater than the available load which could be thrown 
upon it from the system. The generator capacity 
connected was 147,500 kw. Oscillogram 147 shows 
the phase phenomena during the test. Fig. 6 shows 


therefore did not show the exact characteristics it 
would have shown if its own operating mechanism 
had been used. The burning of the contacts and 
contact rods for the five short circuits was small on 
all of the breakers tested and was substantially the 
same for all breakers (about ^ inch was burned from 
the end of each contact rod.) This is what would be 
expected because the size of all contact rods was the 
same. 

The quantity of oil lost was negligible and was as 
to be expected less in the larger oil tanks than in the 
small tanks. The interrupting property of the oil 
was not seriously affected by the five interruptions and 
it is evident that oil deterioration is Pot the factor 
which will determine the number of interruptions 
which can be made by any of these breakers. 

The interrupting capacity of any of the FH Y t 3 q)e 
breakers can be increased to almost any desired current 
by making a small modification of the oil vessels, but 
the number of interruptions which can be safely made 
at any current and voltage will, of course, decrease 
with the increase of current, unless the arcing contacts 
are increased in size at the same time the current to be 
interrupted is increased. 

The Baltimore tests, as well as other tests where 
large currents have been interrupted, have demon¬ 
strated the necessity of maintaining the arcing contacts 
in good condition, because the safety of the main 
contacts are determined by the condition of the arcing 
contacts. These remarks,, apply to oil circuit breakers 
of any type. 

The breaker may be designed for instance to stand 
four interruptions, but if it has handled two interrup¬ 
tions without examination there are but. two left at 
the guaranteed rating, and at the next case of trouble 
the breaker may have to open so many times that the 
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main brushes will be seriously burned before the trouble 
is remedied, and if so, the carrying capacity of the 
breaker will be seriously affected. The necessity of 
keeping the arcing contacts in first class condition at 
all times on breakers of any type interrupting large 
currents cannot be overemphasized, the continuous 
operation of the system and the safety of the breaker 
both require it. 

In the recording by the oscillograph of the currents 
intemipted, shunts were used instead of current trans¬ 
formers, as the company’s engineers feel that they more 
correctly record the transient phenomena. 

In taldng the records, two foot films were used 
as their use enabled us to spread put the wave and thus 
secure a better record and at the‘same time assured a 
record of any delayed phenpn^ija, such as the re¬ 
establishment of the arc, should it occur, which could 
not be had with the short film. With the long film it 
is also possible to obtain a good record without adjust¬ 
ment of the drive of the oscillograph on breaker having 
widely different speed characteristics. 


Conclusions 

The test proved that the F H type of breakers could 
be constructed to interrupt the heaviest short circuit 
on a large power system within its voltage rating and 
without oil throw; that the present line of t 3 pe F H 
breakers could be changed so as to be free from oil 
throw at their present rating. 

We wish to here express our appreciation of the many 
.favors shown us by the power companies during the 
tests. The manufacturing and operating companies 
both are deeply indebted to them for supplying the 
facilities and labor with which to make the tests which 
made possible the realizing of results not otherwise 
obtainable at that time. It took a great deal of courage 
to throw repeated short circuits on the combined sys¬ 
tems and the results showed that their belief in their 
engineering practise and substantial construction were 
merited, as not a single serious accident to personnel 
or apparatus occurred during the series of tests. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see page 662. 




Tests on Westinghouse Oil Circuit Breakers 

at Baltimore 

BY J. B. MacNEILL 

Associate, A. I. E. E. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This paper deals with short-circuit tests made recently at Baltimore on dead tank oil circuit breakers of Westing- 
house manufacture. Tests were made against the combined capacities of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light <fc Power 
Company and the Pennsylvania Water & Power Company systems, and currents'as high as 24,000 amperes at 13,200 
volts were interrupted repeatedly. Tests on breakers of different sizes are describedj the rupturing capacity ratings of 
the breakers referred to, ranging from 10,000 amperes at 15,000 volts up to 40,000 amperes at 16,000 volts. 

Improvements of design and construction have greatly increased the ability of this type and make of breaker to 
handle heavy short-circuit currents and severe duty cycles. The demonstration connected with the opening of heavy short 
circuits, including oil throwing and gas ejection, has been controlled and the fire hazard greatly reduced. A positive 
means for preventing oil throw, while at the same time relieving gas pressures in breaker tanks, has been developed. 

Data are given regarding tripping speed, length of arc duration, and condition of the oil and circuit-breaker struc¬ 
ture after the tests. 


T he electrical industry as a whole owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Company and the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Water and Power Company for the broadminded 
and capable manner with which they have attacked 
the difl&cult problem of determining the capacities of 
heavy power house oil circuit breakers, "^ile con¬ 
siderable testing of a similar nature had been done 
from time to time in the past, nothing approaching in 
scope the tests recently completed at Baltimore had 
been imdertaken previously. These operating com¬ 
panies have in this work assumed large expenses and 
operating risks which could only .be compensated for 
by the far-reaching results achieved. 

. The time was ripe for such a series of tests. Power 
concentrations have grown to a point where the ca¬ 
pacity and price of switching equipment are serious 
considerations. Operating requirements also have be¬ 
come more diversified and actual test data under field 
conditions were needed to meet them. There has 
grown a strict demand for circuit breakers that will 
function satisfactorily under maximum operating con¬ 
ditions as the results of inadequate performance 
become more hazardous with the growth of switching 
equipment. 

The breakers tested by the Westinghouse company 
were all of the dead tank form (see Figs. 5, 7, 9, 11) 
this being the general form of oil breaker built by this 
company for many years. The general features of all 
these breakers are the same, and the more significant of 
these are as follows: 

All taiik struotxires and mechanism parts are dead and can 
be solidly grounded. 

All contacts, that is the main current-carrying contacts and 
the arcing tip contacts, are made and broken inside the oil tanks. 

The breaker closes against gravity and opens with gravity, 
accelerated by spring action, both in normal operation and also 
in event of failure of closing power, failure of mechanical linkage, 
or failure of latch. 

Preserved at the Annual Convention of*^the A. I. E. E,, 
Niagara Falls, Ontaric, June 26-30,1922. 


The purpose of this paper is to give the results which 
are of most general interest with some of the more 
important details. Briefly, the more marked improve¬ 
ments in this t 3 rpe of breaker, as a result of these tests, 
consist in: 



Fig* 1—Electeically Opbeated Oil Bbbaker Showing 
General Features or Dead Tank Breakers 
W estinghouse type 0-2, 4000-ampere, 15,qoO-voU. 


(1) DecrcMe in ehei^’losses within the tanks, with improved 
control of arcs and gases formed. 

(2) Scientific rdief of pressures generated combined with 
reinforcement of mechanical construction where necessary. 

(3) E limin ation of oil throwing. 
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The result of these improvements has been increased 
rupturing capacity and ability to handle more severe 
duty cycles. 

It was realized at the start that a knowledge of pres¬ 
sures developed in the. tank structure at the time of 



Fig. 2—^Pbesstjhe Gage 
Used In tests on Westlnghoiise Oil Breakei-s. 

rupturing short circuits was necessary. The small 
pressure gage shown in Fig. 2 was devised so that it 
could be placed in any location in a tank without 
interfering with the operation of the breaker as Would 
be the case if the device were large endugh to cause 
grounds or short circuits within the tank. This type 
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corresponding pressure can be read from the cali- 
bmtion curve shown in Fig. 3. 

While the results secured from such a device are 
probably not accurate and have to be used with care, 
still they are very useful in determining the distri¬ 
bution of pressure over a breaker structure, and in 
determining relative pressures in breakers of different 
sizes and different types of design. 

Quite early in the series of tests, it was found ex¬ 
tremely desirable to provide ventilating and cushioning 
means for taking care of the pressures generated at 
the time of opening the circuit. It is realized that a 
considerable pressure in the tank is necessary to help 
quench the arc, but the more violent pressures due to 
gas explosions are not necessary for this purpose, and 
the ability of a given structure especially on repeated 
short circuits, can be increased by minimizing such 
pressures. The oil separator shown in Fig. 4 was 
developed for this purpose. 







SECTION 


Pig. 4—Oil Sepauatok 


Pig. 3—Galibbation Cubve op Pbessube Indicator 

of gage consists of a piston a, which is free to slide 
m a cyhnder 6, but the chamber c of which is sealed 
from the surrounding medium. The pressure in 
toe Dreaker tok, acting on the piston, causes the ball d 
to make an impression on the lead washer e and the 


The^oil separator was designed with the idea o 
ventilating gas mixtures, relieving pressures due t 
formafaon, and still preventing the throwing o 

consists o 

sev^l coneentnc cylinders, the inside one being con 

‘h® 0“teide ones to thi 
tS^w r’ sas enterini 

and miKt th^ <*ambCT c through the row of holes d 

S1 ® t>’® holes / 

^ path. In this way, going from the inner to the 
onto chamber at constantly decreasing velocity the 

0 ? drops il'Stom 

vLfg Wtl?^^ through the 

I ^ designed oil separator, only 

short *circuite^^,hth”^ th® heaviest 

breaker structure with the iras 

mvi^ asT automaticSly^; 

gr^ty as Mou as the pressure is reKeved ^ 

_ ihe la^ breaker tested was the Tvne “o r- 

®hownmRg.5. This is a thme-pole el^tri^^ op^- 
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Tanks down—Pole covers removed. 
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Fia. 5— Wbstinghouse Type 0-3 Oil Breaker 
T hree-pole, 1200-ampere, 26.d00-volt. electrically operated. 
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Fio. 6 —Oscillograms oe Short-Cibcott Test 

Westinghouse type 0-3 oil breaker. 
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ted round tank^breaker wth, condenser type terminals, 
parallel path’cont^te,. and; noiiinflammable insulating 
tank linihgi^ Tbe inside diameter of the. tank is: 24 
inch^. iThis breaker was subj^ted to eight short 
circuits |n a~ system set-up calculated'at. 29,400 initial 
r. m. s, amperes,: The curfent. actually ruptured by 
the breaker varied aU the way from 16,000 r. m. s. 
amper^: to 24,000 r^m. s. amperes. The last seven 
short circuits were made in succession without inspec¬ 
tion of the break®, and the time elements between 
short cirfuits varied from minutes up to 35 minutes. 
Probably a small wine glass, full of oil was ejected 
from tM t^ee poles during the whole eight ’tests, 
mostly % highly atomized form through the mufflers. 

As the rupturing capacity rating of this breaker is 


that deterioration consisted of burning on the arcing 
tips, singeing of the tank liners, and some pitting of 
the com®s of the main brush. Later tests will show 
how pitting of the main contact was reduced. Fig. 6 
^ves a typical set of three-phase oscillograms showing 
line current, line voltages and ground current. 

The ground current I„ is interesting as at times it 
rises to considerable values and is due to the arcs in 
the different phases being extinguished at different 
times as they reach the zero point of their respective 
current waves. In order to dispose of a question on 
which there has been some discussion in years past, 
we point out that in all these tests we have not found a 
case where the arc was not ruptured at the zero point 
of the current wave. 



s Arriuig^ for .test. 

' ' ^ ' . ■ : ' ' . ■ ’ 

L; :. . ^ : PiQ, Y-^WuSTINGaOUSB 

f ; Thre^pole, 120(>-ajnpere, 26, 

I '-r' ■' ' _ _ . ".. 

40,000 r.-ln. s. aipperes at 15,000 yolts> the pressure 
generat^ inade the taitiks dn 'the^^ ^as small, 
amounting momentarily to about 5 per cent of the value 
of hydrosfatic pressurejfqr wiiich the structure is good. 

The arcing tips of this breaket: opened three cycles 
after the lyas t^ syst^, mid 

the arc % c^es was coWPMy'^^ within 
four cycl^-.froni the time the short Chcuit was placed 
on the S3^tem, the average being 3|^ cycles (0.14 sec.)* 

The av^age tinae Of arcing yYas O;5 pf:a ;cycle:(Oi 02 ^^ 

with a ^la^um Of one cyci^^ .Sampl^ ' 

of the oil,'need; tlhee ltanke after 

conapletidh of ^hetestj, broke 

testing 

on a 0.16-inch gap. Inspection of the break® showed^ 


Ooutscts after seven short circuits (see text.) 

B ‘ ' 

Ttpb C Q-2 Oil, BREAKiSR 
i.poOrvolt, dectrlcally operated. ' 

_ The oscillogram of restored voltage is interesting, 
showmg that the system held up remarkably well con¬ 
sidering the size of the short circuit, thus imposing the 
most severe kind of duty on the breaker for a given 
cu^ntv This .was because the short circuit at Canton 
Sp^jatipn relatively small demagnetization 

: the machine TO idie system* It is im- 

por^t t() hote thak a large percentage of restored 
. yh. ugc may cause xthp -i^e^tablishment of arcing and 
sey®e,du^ than if 

is^ s^ of the 

;;macinnefields;xjxy^;;. ^ 

■ -<*0^ has a 

diameter, and 

the tiii^pole 'breaker fe -buflt -into a compact self- 
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contained unit with tanks, terminals and mechanisms 
mounted on one steel base. It has parallel path con¬ 
tacts and condenser terminals. This breaker is a 
modification of the 0-2” breakers now iii general use. 

This breaker was tested seven times in succession 
without inspection or alteration on a S37stem set-up 
calculated at approximately 20,000 r. m. s. amperes. 


operations in quick succession might, have on the 
structure. The breaker threw probably a half gallon 
of oil from each tank during the set of seven tests, 
this oil coming through the oil separators. This par¬ 
ticular oil separator was superseded by a superior 
design shown in Fig. 4, on subsequent breaker tests. 

Deterioration of parts was limited to burning of arc- 
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Fig, 8—Oscillograms op Short-Circuit Test 
W estlnghDUse type C (^2 oil breaker. 


The current actually ruptured varied from 18,000 r. m, s. ing tips, pitting of comers of the main contacts, and a 
to 22,000 r. m. s. amperes. The arcing tips opened shght scorching of the fireproof insulating tank li^ 
approximately 3.76 cycles (0.15 sec.) after the short Samples of oil v?^hen stirred broke down at values from 
circuit was thrown on, and the circuit was completely 12,000 to 18,000 volts bn a 6.16-in. gap. As closely 
ruptured on the average of 4.26 cycles (0.17 sec.) ^ could be (ieteimine(i, the maximum instantaneous 
from the tinae of ^ort circuit, The time of arcing tank pressure was ab^ cent of the value of 


averaged H cycle (0.02 sec.). 

Five of the seven short ciremts were made in a total 
time Of nineteen minutes to determine wto 


hycirostatic pressure for which the stmeture was goOd. 
Pig. 8,shows a ti^ical oscillogram of this series of tests. 
The Type “6-1” breaker shown in Pig. 9 is a modi- 
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fication of the line now in general use, and was tested 
against a system set-up calling for 19,400 r. m. s. 
amperes, twelve times in succession. The first five 
short circuits were made in a period of eighteen minutes, 
and the last four were made in a period of four minutes 
\dthout waiting for oscillograms. The other short 
circuits were made at var 3 dng intervals. Aside from 
readjusting a tank gasket after the fifth short circuit, 
the breaker was not altered during this period of tests. 


the twelve tests was approximately two quarts which 
came through the oil separators in highly atomized 
form. Samples of the oil when stirred broke down from 
6000 to 7000 volts on a 0.15-in. gap. 

Deterioration of the contact parts was limited to 
burning of the arcing tips and slight pitting on some 
comers of the main contacts. There was no scorching 
of the tank lining. Momentary tank pressures in 
some cases had run as high as of the hydrostatic 
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Fia. 10 OF Short-Circuit Test 

Westtaghouse type 0-1 oil breaker. 


The current actuahy ruptured ranged from 19,000 
r. m. s. amperes to 23,900 r. m. s. amperes. The arc- 
o“.“^'^erage of approximately 3 cycles 
(0.12 see.) from the time of. short circuit, and the cir- 
cult was completely ruptured on an average of 3 6 

cycles (0.144 sec.) fipm time of short Sfu^g 

Wim^,y,o|5^ 

The totai amount of oil thrown from aU phases on 


pressure for which the stmcture is good Fis 10 

UB lype |jj.g^]j.gr shown in Fiir ii Uoe 

^«ameter, and is built 
. units with a common meehanitsm ort/i 

intermediate cell walls Tbi« ^ 

fA o 1 • wdiis. Ihis breaker, was subiected 
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Fig. 9—^Westinghoxjse Type 0-1 Oil Breaker 
1200-ampere, 2.5,000-volt, electrlailly operated. 

Arranged for test. 



A 


minutes and, others at varying intervals. The 
current actually opened ranged from 16,300 r. m. s. 
amperes to 21,000 r. m. s. amperes. The average time 
from the point of short circuit until the arcing tips 
parted was approximately 3.25 cycles (0.13 sec.), until 
the circuit was completely ruptured the time averaged 
3.75 cycles (0.15 sec.) and the period of arcing averaged 
0.5 cycle (0.02 sec.). The amount of oil thrown was 
practically negligible, being limited to a few drops 
that leaked through gaskets from time to time, and a 
slight amount in highly atomized form through the 
mufflers amounting to half a cup full for the whole 
series of tests for three vessels. 

The oil was extremely black and muddy at the end 
of the test, and while not tested for breakdown prob¬ 
ably was not good when stirred up for more than 25 
per cent of its original test value of 35,000 volts on 
0.15-in. gap. 

The deterioration of contact parts was limited to 
slight scars on the tank lining, and a rather slight 
amount of burning on the arcing tips considering the 
severity of the service. There was absolutely no sign 
of pitting or burning on the main contact members, 
as previous test had indicated methods for eliminating 
this pitting. Pig. 12 shows tsrpical oscillograms of 
this series of tests. 

The modified Type breaker shown in Fig. 13 
is an elliptical tank breaker with the ordinary semi- 




Oontacts after nine short circuits. 

■ c ^ ^ ■ 


Pig. 11-^Wbstinghousb Type O J?-6 Oil Circuit Breakes 
T hree-pole, 1200-ampere, 15,000-volt, electrically operated. 
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elliptical fom of main contacts and combined porce- four minutes or an average of less than one minute 
lain and micarta terminal insulation. It is . built in between short circuitSi 

single-phase^ units operated from a- common mechan- Approximately one-half gallon of oil was thrown 
ism, and with intermediate barrier walls. The tests from each tank through the oil separators on the ten 
on this breaker are^ exceedingly interesting, as they short circuits, this breaker having been equipped with 
indicate the possibility of elliptical tank breakers for oil separators gi^ng less back pressure in order to 
hea^ power house service where for lack of space, relieve the tank pressure. Some little oil leaked out 
their use may be desirable. around the tank gaskets. 

This breaker was subjected to a final test of ten Depreciation was limited to burning of the arcing 
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Fig. 12—Oscillograms op Short-Circuit Test 

Westtnghouse type O E~6 oil breaker. 


short cmcuits on which the current actually ruptured 
varied from 10,000 r. m. s. amperfe to 11,800 r. m s. 
a,mp§ies. The average time from moment of short 
cn-cmt the arcing tips opened was approximately 
3 cyd^ (0.12 sec.), the average time taitil circuit was 
completely ruptured was 3.76 cycles (0.16 sec.) and the 
average^ time of arcing was 0.76 cycle (0.03 sec.). 
The last five short circuits were made in a period of 


pitting of the main contacts, ; 
Jght chamng of the tank liners. Pig. 14 li,, 
typical oscillograms of these tests. 

^The resulte of the tests deiaM above mere 
greyly , our knowledge of the action of higher-poi 
^era^Toltage circuit breakera of this makf i 
JVe not My draw conclusions r^ard 
the action of breakers having different constS( 
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and operating under different conditions from those 
actually tested. However, it seems these tests have 
been comprehensive enough to warrant drawing some 
conclusions. 

It seems desirable from the point of view of securing 
maximum rupturing capacity in a given space that 
heavy power house breakers be equipped with means 


repair is principally a function of the amount of copper 
in the arcing tips, . 

With proper design, the condition of the oil does not 
seem as important as heretofore had been thought. 
This applies only to moderate voltage, heavy capacity 
breakers, such as those tested, and we wish to empha¬ 
size that regular inspection and good maintenance of 





Pig. 14—-Oscillograms op Shob'p-Cibcxjit Test 
Westlnghouse type jS-6 (modified) oil breaker. 


for freely venting large amounts of gases without at 
the same time throwing oil. 

It is evident tha,t design can be produced which 
will be capable of opening heavy short circuits several 
times in succession with intervals either- short or long 
between succeeding openings. In other; wordsy the 
life of the breaker bert^een periods of inspection and 


oil is a desirable thing in connection with circuit breakers 
ingenersd*' 

It seems that designs can be made in which the 
distress on rte breaker on short circuits is no 

greater than that on the first or second short circuit. 
This, of course, requires a construction which does not 
depre^inte in any way with succeeding short circuits, 
outside of the depreciation of contact details and oU. 
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All the tests detailed above were made on 25-cycle 
circuits, and it seems probable that the rupturing ca¬ 
pacity of a given breaker on 60 cycles is more than it 
would be on 25 cycles. The data show that on 25 
cycles with heavy currents of the order of 15,000 to 
20,000 aihperes, the arc can be expected to go out in 
less than one cycle after the arcing tips part. On 60 
cycles, the energy liberated in the tanks per half cycle 
is only two-fifths as much as on 25 cycles, and the 
opportunity for putting out the arc occurs more fre¬ 
quently on 60 cycles. 

Circuit breakers can be made in which the oil content 
presents practically no fire hazard beyond that found 
in an oil-immersed transformer or feeder regulator. 



Type E-6 Breaker 
S howing application of “oil separators,” . 

^ It is well to call attention to the fact that sustained 
circmt voltage and high reestablished voltage are 
nece^ary to secure the maximum tests on a given 
breaker with a given service voltage. A truer cri- 
tenon of the capacity of the breaker is the product 
of the current it opens and the voltage at the instant 
the contacts part. The severity of service also depends 
m many cases on the value of reestablished voltage 
Veiy misleading results are likely to be obtained where 
these items are not taken into consideration. 

In connection with the above test results it is desired 
to einphasize the effective and speedy arc rupture in 
control of oil and gas throw by means 
of positive separating deuces. 


® Discussion 

i- DISCUSSION ON BALTIMORE OIL CIRCUIT BREAKER 

it TESTS (Louis and Bang), 

5 TESTS ON GENERAL ELECTRIC OIL CIRCUIT 
0 BREAKERS AT BALTIMORE (Hilliard), 

a TESTS ON WESTINGHOUSE OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
[) AT BALTIMORE (MacNeill), 

g Niagara Palls, Ontario, June 30, 1922 

g B. G. Jamieson t I would like to make an announcement 
which I was commissioned to make by the Subcommittee of 
the A. I. E. E. on oil circuit breakers. We have as a heritage 
a definition of duty cycle, which is fundamental in determining 
t the rating of oil circuit breakers. That duty cycle, as defined 
I by Hewlett, Burnham, Mahoney in a paper written about four 
years ago, represents the sumtotal of available litei*ature on the 
subject. The adoption by the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers of a standard definition is based on that paper. 

Unless we know what the duty cycle is, we do hot know much 
about what the breaker will do, because we cannot purchase and 
install breakers on an equitable basis. 

One of the authors who presented a paper has emphasized the 
pomt that as the result of the Baltimore test it is a fair assumption 
that the closing of the breaker on the short circuit is something 
of rather slight importance. A representative of another com¬ 
pany, equally interested, has stated that it is a matter of para- 
inount importance. Whatever the facts may be, you will notice 
that m all circuit breaker tests conducted in this country, at 
least, the manufacturers have always been very careful to close 
in the first ’ and use the second breaker. 

^ I think we ought to know the facts on that point, and that 
brings me to a point I want to refer to specifically in connection 
with the announcement just made. The A. I. E. E. subcom¬ 
mittee on oil breakers has had a great deal of difficulty in defining 
specfficaUy where the duty cycle should begin, and where it 
^ some difficulty in putting into words in 

which there was no ambiguity, just what the condition of the 
breaker should be at the end of the test. That matter has been 
ihsposed of. It has also been agreed that the breaker dutv cycle 

should termmate with the switch in open position. 

ratings are said 
intent the assumption that the duty cycle 
breaJcer in the closed position, and that 

two‘S?? 1 popularly as 

L to understand that the breaker is supposed 

!bnrt ““-y be reclosed on the 

S^wand then we are done, but we must 
^ being closed in on the short 

^ Some men have gone so far as to say that it 
does not occur, and others say it does not occur often. 

There is another .position which can be takfen, namely a 

circuits—and I can testify it does occur at times.—it seems al- 
wais te that the breaker 

*ot. the breaker maet be.oloeedS o^ eto rd th T 
.a supposed to close the™ oh the tot sho^^a't^lowTaT^ 
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We still have the option of operating breakers with the same 
degree of practical safety we have always had, it is simply put¬ 
ting the definition in the logical form, which will not require 
justification ih the industry, either nationally or internationally. 

I want to say that questionnaires will be framed by representa¬ 
tives of the A. I. E. E., the N. E. L. A. and the Power Club, so 
that there will be no doubt about the way in which this question 
is presented. 

Referring now to these three papers, central station systems 
now require transmission system equipment of a few years ago 
for distribution, purposes. Immediate prospects of super-power 
systems behind this equipment and further electifification of 
industrial and railway systems beyond, focus our attention on 
those devices upon which the safety and thereby the practica¬ 
bility of this enormous energy combination depends. This makes 
particularly conspicuous the oil breaker, the most important of 
all protective devices. 

The knowledge that these tests were being conducted during 
the past year or two and the realization of their importance has 
kept us in an anticipatory state of mind, and it is, indeed, 
gratifying to learn that in the opinion of those most concerned 
the result of these tests point to. successful achievement in breaker 
design. . 

I would like to qualify that statement a little bit saying that 
whereas that may be a bare statement, but regarding the results 
of these tests, the question is still before us as to what shall we 
do with the vast number of breakers that we have on our sys¬ 
tems, which are, at least, open to suspicion as to their interrupting 
ability. The various expedients that are being adopted, such 
as the installation of reactors and sectionalizing of systems 
are all practical enough, and very expensive, but it seems to me 
that what we are most interested in is not whether a breaker can 
be deigned to interrupt a small amount of energy, but the ques¬ 
tion is—Can we afford to depend upon breakers for the isolation 
of defective portions of our system, or is the result going to be 
the development of a breaker we can afford to use? Perhaps 
that is not an Institute matter, but I feel it is at the bottom of a 
great deal of the trouble which we are now having. 

When we reflect that inadequate breakers may transfer sys¬ 
tem trouble from a remote point into the generating station and 
possibly on the bus at that point, interrupting service, damaging 
property and endangering life, it is clear that everything should 
be done to establish fully the efficacy of oil breakers as a type, 
otherwise our protective engineering is but a grim travesty.. 
At this point I would like to explain that the word “inadequate” 
does not mean defective; it means insufficient, which is often as 
chargeable to the operator as to the manufacturer, perhaps 
properly more often. 

It is essential also to determine the functional capacity of oil 
breakers as energy interrupting devices in order that other ele¬ 
ments of the system or new devices may be made available to 
compensate or substitute for the conventional types of breakers 
beyond their established limitations. By that I mean that when 
some little device which may now be in the minds of research men, 
makes its appearance and makes big circuit breakers look like a 
joke, the sooner we know about that the better. 

Referring more specifically to the data as published in these 
papers, several important factors stand out, First, all short 
circuits were made beyond the closed test breakers. This 
method of test seems to some.of us iUogical, particularly so in 
consideration of the duty characteristics of reclosing breakers 
which are required to close in on a short as well as ,to interrupt 
the short circuit.. . , 

I am hot advocating the repeated closing of heavy duty 
breakers.. I agree .With Mr. MacNeill that it is unimportant, 
relatively, to the operator, to know what a breaker will do five or 
ten times. . It does not matter whether the breaker stands up or 
not, but such service as that in a commercial system is beyond 


the requirements. The effect oh the system, drop in voltage, 
and loss of synchronism, produces a mechamcal stress, and weak 
points which no one suspected, may be developed. I desire to 
repeat the statement, that is, what we should know is what a 
breaker will do once. I do not say that we should buy a breaker 
on that basis, but we should know if breakers, for which we pay 
thousands of dollars, will do the things they are designed to do 
in an emergency which occurs seldom. 

There should be no uncertainty as to how a breaker in a switch 
center of a large system will perform if it be closed in on a short 
circuit; the fact that such an event seldom occurs, notwithstand¬ 
ing. The importance of the successful performance of the 
breaker under such conditions is of such an order that there 
should be no question about its functioning. On the other hand, 
all tests were made with dead metallic shorts. This is an extreme 
condition which is seldom met with except when the breaker is 
closed in on a short by reason of some wrong connections. It is 
difficult to conceive of a dead metallic short (other than grounding 
devices) simultaneously established on three phases in a modern 
power house. Cable dielectric faults perhaps come closest to 
such a condition, but the average cable fault is usually at some 
distance from the power house. At this point I would like to call 
the attention of operating men to the great hazard of grounding 
generating station buses, more particularly the practise of simul¬ 
taneous three-phase grounding which underlies modem 
methods. 

In the Louis and Bang paper the fact was brought out that 
77 per cent of normal voltage was re-established immediately 
after the arc. That is interesting and together with the state¬ 
ment that the larger percentage of short circuits seemed to break 
at the zero point corresponding to the time at which the stored 
energy is a minimum, are very significant, and would undoub¬ 
tedly be the subject of a very profitable discussion, particularly 
for those who have in mind future tests on the same general order. 
If it is a fact having general application that tests may be more 
properly conducted at a point remote from the generating center, 
then tests of this sort may be combined with tests on relays, 
reactors and other protective devices functioning with the 
breaker. Also, reference to the effect that single and two-phase 
shorts caused severe vibration of generators, and to the effect 
that in no case did the generators fall out of step, are in my 
opinion noteworthy facts having a fundamental bearing on the 
results recorded, in this series of tests. 

Please consider these two facts together with the previously 
stated fact, that the tests were made by means of dead metallic 
shorts on a system having a solidly grounded neutral. 

Now what I desire to bring out is that while we have obtained 
performance data of great value, in connection with certain types 
of breakers functioning under effects of short circuits, systemati¬ 
cally applied, and obeying very closely their natural decrement 
laws, with generators supplying the energy in rythmic harmony, 
and with voltage transients apparently suppressed, that uWess 
more definiteness, is given to the effects of short circuits origina¬ 
ting as single-phase faults and undergoing cycles of reestablish¬ 
ment, of generators out of phase with one another, as a result of 
the short and with voltage transients present, we may have our 
oil breaker rating based on “average” are amperes at normal 
voltage brought into question. 

In the paper by Mr. Hilliard an italicized statement on the 
first page seems at first reading to rather tend towards a discount¬ 
ing of the value of these tests by its restricted wording. Most 
en^neers will understand what was intended by this staternent, 
but it will be unfortunate for the art if an interpretation to the 
effect that these tests were special gains currency, thereby ihini- 
mizing their value for deductions of ,a general, nature^ It is note¬ 
worthy that the duty cycle on the breakers iniciuded five succes¬ 
sive interruptions at two minute intervals instead of the con¬ 
ventional number of two. 

Statements that oil deterioration is not the factor which will 
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determine the number of interruptions that can be made is I might add that tests on the 24,000-volt circuit breakers, and 
comforting to know, if it is a fact that has general application, of such magnitude as conducted at Canton, are being made 
Combining this statement with the expressed assurances of the occasionally in Detroit at the present time. I say occasionally, 
manufacturers that they are able to prevent the throwing of oil, and also inadvertently, if you please. Our breakers in service 
and with the statements made elsewhere that tanks dan be built have been recently subjected to duty of an order as high as 
so there is no danger of bursting, we find that the problem of 700,000 kv-a. and without any damage to the breaker, 
successful breaker operation is reduced to the maintenance of I am pleased to note that the tests were conducted with the 
arcing contacts, which the manufacturer unreservedly applies aid of so many measuring instruments. These are very essential 
to oil circuit breakers of any type; this, then, becomes the crux in obtaining reliable data, which may be used for comparison 
of the whole matter, particularly where the duty cycle of the with previous results, as well as with results to be obtained in 
breaker requires repeated operation. the future. 


The paper by Mr. MacNeill imposes less restrictions than t.ho 
paper by Mr. Hilliard insofar as the making of deductions from 
the results of these tests is concerned. The switches tested were 
of the general form of oil breaker built by the Westinghouse 
Company for many 3 '’ears, the improvement being largely in 
methods utilized to prevent throwing of oil and the relief of pres¬ 
sure caused by the arc gases. It is of interest to note that the 
author is able to point out definitely that throughout the test 
the arc was always ruptured at the zero point of the current 
wav e. This assumption has been questioned at times in the 
past. 


The suggestion of a difierential rating for switches on 25 and 
60-eyele service is another point which it seems to me to be 
worth considering in the determination of switch duties. 

Attention of committee members is also directed to the state¬ 
ment of the author in the closing section of his paper regarding 
the effect of sustained voltage in imposing the maximum duty. 
As is stated, very misleading results are likely to be ootained in 
calculations of crrouit breaker duty or performance where sus¬ 
tained or re-established voltage values are not given proper 
w'eight.^ This point appeals to me particularly in connection 
^th private and committee work where failures of breakers have 
been reported. I think it is safe to say in general operating 
sys^ms are woefully short of the proper registering devices to 
enable definite statements to be made regarding the successful 
or unsuccessful operation of breakers on system disturbances. 

In closing, following a thought suggested by the specification 
appearing on the first page of this paper, which reads “all tank 
structures and mechanism parts are dead and can be solidly 
grounded, in consideration of recent experiences and previous 
comactions of the operating personnel of our own company and 
with due regard to the development of iron clad central station 
swatch gear, I believe that the art of developing safe oil 
breakers on systems backed up by heavy power will be a problem 
of coMiderably less magnitude accordingly as we remove solid 
grounds from proximity to the arc rupturing elements of the 
present conventional type. 


A. A. Meyer: Regarding the risks the central station coi 
pames should assume for conducting oil circuit breaker tests, 
might call attention to the tests which were made by t 
Detroit Edison Cqmpany about five years ago. These we 
similar m many repsects to the Baltimore tests, and while the 
were not so numerous, they were of about the same magnitud 
One feature I think should be pointed out here, viz., that tl 
:^ge capacity which was mentioned in conne 

ion with the Baltimore tests, was not all concentrated right s 
the pomt of the short circuit. In addition to the limited gene 
ator capacity^at the short, there were several inter-oonnect< 
fwders several miles in length and having an appreciable in 


.f^ouner Item worthy of notice, is the fact that these tests 
ondueted usually on Sundays or nights, and during light 
periods. You will appreciate that the magnetic energy I 
stored m a generating system during the light load periods, 
a small order and not so detrimental to the opening of the arc 
break^, as that during the heavy load periods. This was dei 

strated in some of the Detroit'tests. 


It is unfortunate that some of the data obtained in these tests 
are being withheld from publication. Only such data have been 
published as concerns directly the latest type of breaker 
developed from these tests. There are considerable more data 
covering the older t 3 Tpes, which have an important bearing on the 
circuit breakers which are so extensively installed in the various 
^sterns at the present time. Operating engineers are vitally 
concerned in the circuit breakers in service, and should have all 
information in order to take advantage of any improvements 
wMch might be applied to the present equipment. This is 
being denied and apparently for commercial reasons. 

W. L..WaIlaut A year ago in Cleveland we made a few tests 
in a minor way. We were not equipped with oscillographs, but 
wo had certain conditions that we wanted to meet. We wanted 
to see if certain svatches, which were inadequate on our 11,000- 
volt system, might possibly be used on our 4600-volt power 
distribution system- 


TTXUU Jtv-a. connectea to tue generating station Ims, 

we made tests at a substation some four miles distant. This 
substation was suppUed by seven No. 4/0 cables operating in 
parallel, and the 4600^volt system for test purposes was supplied 
by three 3000-kv-a. stepdown banks. . The switches themselves 
were connected to the secondary side of these banks in parallel 
through about 90 feet of 0000 cable. The load on the station, 
was about one-third of the generator capacity. Those tests 
were carried out successfully without any undue disturbances 
on t e system. The only trouble that developed was a ground 
on one cable, which was a self-healing punctiure. 

What prompted us to make the test was that we had this same 
condition to meet inadvertently whenever a short circuit occurred 
^one of our 4600-volt power lines, close to the substation. 
Why should we not try to learn something from tests? .We did 
learn that the particular switch that we wanted to use was 
inadequate even for a 4600-volt service. That was due to the 
la^er current wMch it had to interrupt due to transformation 
ratao, as compared with the manufacturer’s rating at that voltage. 

The actual imtiaJ short-circuit current was of the order of 
about 15,000 amperes, and several types of switches were tested, 
and among them one switch with a very light mechanism which 
operated very speedily, and that switch stood up better than the 
nW we able to repeat a short eirouit on that partio- 

ot ^enetornrers. ^vin. about 


-* ...o uoou tb liutio TOO consorvatiAi 

offering our sptems for experimental work, too much afrai 
of what was going to happen to the system. If we start t 

SrthTwIT ^ occasional shoi 

^ ^ conditions as you would me* 

with_ on test. We may have a short circuit, which possibl 
results m a wrecked switch, but we do not wreck all the Lsten 

by any means, and do not anticipate we will wreck the^ster 
every time we have a short. ''iie syscer 

In this particular system,, on the 11,000-volt bus, it is possibl 
m^^most any substation to get an energy supply on short cii 
cult in the neighborhood of half a milUon kv-a., and as we operat 
our transmission chbles to substations entirely in parallel i 
puts a very heavy duty on any of the breakers, and the sub 
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station breakers may open under reverse power to clear a fault 
in the cable fed by seven, eight, ten dr even twelve lines. 

I want to emphasize Mr. Meyer’s point, the papers have not 
told us much about the troubles experienced. After all, the 
troubles are what we are interested in mostly, as much as the 
optimistic results which the manufacturers feel they can obtain 
later. 

Another thing we are interested in knowing is what can we 
do with the breakers on our systems to modify them so that they 
can be used where we want them. In the past I have had occa¬ 
sion to report a large number of failiures on the G. E. K-12 
breaker, and I would like to say the failures reported were not 
in the nature of criticisms. We knew that the breakers were 
inadequate for the work they had to do, and we reported that 
to show how successful they had been in interrupting currents 
in excess of rating. 

A. H. Sweetnamt It would seem to us that no operator 
could consider an oil circuit breaker, especially if it be on a one 
or limited shot basis, unless it be with the understanding that 
the duty cycle be “open, closed and open,” as the breaker might 
at any time be requhed to close on a faulty line. One large 
operating company serving certain sparsely settled territory 
finds it necessary to operate, non-attended substations supplying 
from I to 2 distribution circuits. The transmission lines 
supplying such substations are fed from an attended substation 
bus and are equipped with automatic oil circuit breakers which 
will function in case of faxilts up to or beyond the non-attended 
substation. In such cases it is the practise after the automatic 
transmission line breaker has functioned to reclose it and if it 
again opens to reclose a second time, after which it is left open 
until the fault has been located. This plan makes possible the 
serving of business which otherwise could not be signed on ac¬ 
count of high operating costs. 

Many lines are radially operated, certain lines being normally 
in service and others held in reserve. We believe that many 
operating companies find it necessary to try a line by reclosing 
after the breaker has opened automatically and this appears to 
be a ease parallel to that cited above; hence our.conclusion that 
the duty cycle be defined as “open, closed, open,” as any other 
definition would require the installation of a breaker designed 
for heavier duty and consequent greatly increased cost. 

A. H. Hulls As you know the Queenston plant now being 
built will contain five 45,000-kv-a. units. When we started 
the short-circuit studies, we were contemplating an installation 
of nine such units. On that basis wC estimated we woxdd have 
on the 12,0t)0-volt circuits, in the case of a fault, approximately 
70,000 r. m. s. amperes and in the case of a fault on the high- 
voltage circuit, approximately 6700 r. m, s. amperes, at 110,000 
volts. 

I believe that the requirements for circuit breakers for that 
service are considerably in advance of installations that have been 
made in hydroelectric power plants. We bought two types of 
breakers for the 12,p00rvplt cureuits, the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company’s type C-4 and Canadian General Electric Company’s 
type P. H. D. 21-Y. 

While it is not anticipated that we will operate with nine units 
in parallel, there may be times in switching operations on the 
system when it may be necessaj^ to operate eight or nine units 
in parallel for a short time. We have not had the opportunity 
of making short-circuit tests on the system, and we have been 
rather hesitant about accepting the ratings that have been put 
on the rupturing capacity of the breakers. We hope in the course 
of the operation of the plant to get experience with both types of 
low-tension breakers, that will give us, At least, comparative 
results, ahd.residts from; which we can eriiend the station as now 
contemplated with considerably larger generating units^ 

One feature in ebnhectioh with Ihese breakers, which we con¬ 
sidered very important. Was strong tatiks. ,; Those on the 110,000- 


volt breakers that are installed are required to stand an internal 
hydrostatic pressiue, with the bushings and cover in place of 
260 lbs., per sq. in. The Westinghouse type C-4 breaker tanks 
are required to stand a pressure of 500 lbs. per sq. in. They 
have 36-in. diameter tanks. I would like to know from the tests 
reported from Baltimore, just what pressures were obtained in 
the tanks on these tests. We have a reference in the paper to 
the fact that pressure tests were made, and a statement that the 
pressure approximated one-third of the hydrostatic pressure, for 
which the structure was designed. That does not tell us very 
much. 

Another feature on which I think we ought to get further 
information is how the breakers will take care of phase to neutral 
short circuits. 

At Queenston, we are operating now with the generator 
neutrals solidly grounded. We have had no shorts there,but. 
have had other cases where we had shorts to neutral, and also 
oases where we had metallic three-phase shorts on which the 
breaker has been closed. I think further information on the 
question of phase to neutral shorts is desirable. 

A. F. Ban^: In connection with the Baltimore oil switch, 
I would like to point out a few operating features which have a 
very distinct bearing on the performance, of breakers. I refer 
particularly to the influence of the relay setting, the influence 



Pi a. 1 —Single Wire Diagram of Parallel Feeders 

of having parallel feeders, and the influence of the arc in an arcing 
short. I think it is well to call attention to these operating 
conditions, so that we can realize that at least as far as opening 
a short circuit the Baltimore tests were actually extremely severe. 
I think too if we consider these facts, that to some extent they 
will explain why we actually have been able to get along fairly 
well for so many years with breakers which we knew were not 
quite up to the rupturing capacity of the system which we were 
dealing with. 

I will dwell first on the influence of the time element. ■ In most 
power systems the minimum time of relay'operation is about 
one-quarter of a second, and in many cases that time element is 
increased the closer you get to the generating station. That, 
of cou^, means that where you get the highest current you have 
the longest time. That is not done intentionally for easing the 
task of the breaker, but simply in order to secure selective relay 
action. Incidentally, it means though an easier switching 
for the breaker for several reasons. ■ In the first place, a dead 
short circuit usually begins with a very heavy value and then 
gradually dies down, due to the demagnetizing of the generators. 
In some systems the current in one second may perhaps die down 
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to one-half value. And for the same reason—that is, the demag- 
netKation of the generators—the voltage which will establish 
it^lf across the switch contacts, at the moment the arc is broken, 
be proportionally reduced. That means only one-quarter 
of Me ruptturing task for the switch which you would have had 
if the broker tested opened at the first instant. 

^ There is a third item which comes in. If you delay the open¬ 
ing up of the breaker, it is possible that some of the synchronizing 
eqmpment may fall out of step. If that happens, that wiU draw 
some^of the current away from the short, and will keep the volt¬ 
age down, while the breaker is opening. That, too, means a 
reduced switch duty. In some eases it is quite possible that the 
synchronous equipment, which was out of step, may be pulled 
mto step again after the breaker has opened up, and when you 
come to look at it, you cannot understand how a sinall breaker 
seemingly successfully broke an enormous amount of current. 
The fact is that it was favored extremely by circumstances. 

Now as to the infiuence of parallel feeders: These tests in 
Baltimore were aU made on a radial feeder. In many cases we 
do not have such a condition, but are dealing with a number of 
p^aUel feeders, each connected through to a station bus. If a 
short circuit takes place on one of these feeders it is clear that 
none of the breakers A or B (see Fig. 1) wiU be called upon to 
mterrupt the full amount of the current, but it will be divided in 
some way between them. If the short is approximately midway 
between the two stations and the two breakers should happen 
to open at exactly the same time, evidently each breaker will 
have only 14 of the current to break. If on the other hand, the 
short is close to one end of a breaker it is true that the greater 
oiment wfil pass through this breaker and with relays of the time 
characteristics ordinarily used in such eases, this breaker will 
oj^ first and break a very heavy current, but as the short 
stfil remains on the system, the voltage will still remain low, and 
not reestablish itself before the second breaker at the other end 
opens. In other words, the first breaker will rupture a very 
heavy cuwent but low voltage, and the second breaker will 
break a higher voltage, but a current considerably reduced by 
the msertion of the length of the feeder. Under both assump¬ 
tions we find thus a division and reduction of the switching task. 

To my mind the Baltimore tests were also especially severe 
because they were dead metaUio shorts, just as Mr. Jamieson 
pointed out. If you have an arcing short as you will get 
both on overhead lines and underground cables, the conditions 
must be less stable, because you have three arcs in series in that 
case, one at the short and two in the oil switch. Probably this 
feature is of more importance when you are dealing with lighter 
short circuits, where the ares generally are less stable than when 
you are dealing with very heavy ones. In Baltimore we still 
expect to look further into that particular phase of the question, 
and also some of these questions regarding the infiuence of 
paralleling of lines and delayed time settings. 

E. R. Stauflacher: These short-circuit tests are indeed 
mterestmg to us. We, in the West, are approaching the condi¬ 
tions of the ^tral stations in the East in a number of territories. 
The main difference, however, is that our operating voltage is 
much higher. 

You have been: speaking of interrupting capacities of 500,000 
kv-a. and 660,000 kv-a. From some of the results we have had 
m our station^ and from the calculations we have made, the 
amount of current that certain switches on the system of the 
Southern California Edison company must interrupt is fullv as 
great. 

At our Newmark substation, located near Los Angeles, four 
66-kv. doubl^circuit transimssion lines feeding from four different 
pomts are brought to a common bus. It has been calculated 
ttot there we approximately 6000 amperes fiowing at the time 
of a short circuit on this bus. A few cases have occurred where 
disastrous results have justified the calculation. It appears as 
if our 60-kv. network system must, some day, be changed to a 
110-fcv. system.: At the present time both of our 160,000-volt 


transmission lines are being changed. We are raising the towers 
and adding insulators and shield rings so that we expect to be 
operati^ at 220-kv. by the latter part of this year. 

Oil circuit breakers for voltages as high as 220 kv. are some¬ 
what of an experiment. The manufacturers have been very 
kind in furnishing their best talent and in giving us the latest 
engineering information on this subject. W^e are waiting with 
interest the results of breaking a short circuit of approximately 
2000 amperes at 220 kv. which will be the condition on our Big 
Creek transmission line, for if the switches do not handle the 
situation it will be quite a serious matter. This condition, that 
of the use of higher voltage circuit breakers, appears to be the 
greatest difference between our Pacific Coast and the eastern 
application of oil circuit breakers. 

F. C. Hanker: In recent yea^s, the importance of me¬ 
chanical strength of structure has been fully recognized, the most 
important advance in that phase of design resulting from a 
series of tests made in New York and reported to the Institute. 
These tests differed from the present series in that they were for 
the purpose of establishing the mechanical sufficiency of the 
structure under the magnetic stresses resulting from heavy 
current conditions. The modifications made, followings: the 
New York series of tests, have been embodied in the later designs 
and it is of interest that the types used in the Baltimore series 
showed no distress from this point. 

The oil circuit breaker tests at Baltimore have re-assured the 
operating companies as to possible hazard from making such 
tests and they realize that it is essentially a duplication of their 
operating condition. We trust that in the future other opera¬ 
tors will take advantage of the results of these experirnmts. I 
was interested in reviewing the field tests that has been made in 
the past. Mr. Meyer referred to one on the Detroit Edison 
System in 1916. The test on the Niagara Falls System across 
the river probably represented the next highest capacity con¬ 
centrated. This test was made in 1911 and was with from one- 
quarter and one-fifth of the capacity used at Baltimore. Pre¬ 
vious to that, we had tests on machines of .single units, isolated 
on separate bus sections of 11,000 and 12,000 and up to 30,000 
kw. concentrated. Some of the tests made across the river on 
the hydroelectric plant had the cable system connected and in 
effect were similar to the Baltimore tests except in magnitude. 

As Mr. Meyer pointed out, those' at Detroit gave essentially 
the same concentration of power, the only difference being that 
they were not as extensive as the Baltimore tests. At Balti¬ 
more, they had on the order of 170,000 kw. connected. The 
short-circuit current was limited, as Mr. vLouis indicates, by 
series impedance in order to give the desired values at the Canton 
substation. 

Mr. Meyer mentioned the amount of magnetic energy in the 
machines. As a matter of fact, that has considerable bearing 
on the restoration of voltage, but the fiux condition in the 
machine must be the same wdth the same induced voltage. This 
is clearly demonstrated in the valued df reestab^hed voltage 
that were on the order of 80 to 90 per cent of: the syste^^ 

The number of . high power tests will probably be limited to a 
few large systems, and they will certainly be increasing when you 
consider the amount of interconnection. 

Distinct developments have resulted from each, series of tests 
that have been made in the past on systems of operating com¬ 
panies where conditions the same as those obtained under actual 
operation are found. In the present iustance, the changes have 
been of a minor character, proving that the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples are correct. Fortunately, sufficient time was available 
to test the modified structures tc definitely prove the correctness 
of the improvements. 

It is difficult to obtain from papers that have been presented 
an adequate conception of the magnitude of the work that has 
been done and of its importance to the industry, especially when 
you consider that .the fundamentals, of the designs have been 
unchanged. It is particularly important that the, adequacy of 
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the breSiker structure h8is4^en confirnied. W^hen you. consider, 
the enormous energy that may be concentrated in an abnormal,’ 
the necessity for having a structure that has a large factor of 
safety in rupturing capacity and mechanical strength to meet 
the most severe conditions is fully recognized. 

In recent years, there has not only been an increasing growth 
in the size of power stations but a marked increase in the total 
capacity of systems resulting from interconnections. The ad- 
v^tages from unified operation are so well established that there 
will be an increase in the total system capacities, Tnfl.Hng R 
essential to have adequate interrupting devices to insure con¬ 
tinuity of service. 

As a result of the uncertainty that has existed in the past, as 
to the adequacy of the very large circuit breaker structures on 
moderate voltage systems that are installed indoors, there has 
been a tendency to consider designs of structures to provide 
against the possibilji.ty of failures in the circuit breaker parts 
that’ might cause breakdowns on adjoining circuits. These 
studies have resulted in two notable examples using the so-called 
segregated phase layout. At present there are several stations 
under construction or being designed where careful study has 
been given to the advantages and disadvantages of the latter 
schemes. It would be very valuable for the Institute to have the 
benefit of the conclusions that have been arrived at by the vari¬ 
ous engineers. 

The sufficiency of the breaker structure has been clearly 
demonstrated in the Baltimore tests and it will be of interest 
to determine whether operating engineers consider it necessary 
to resort to phase segregation in order to provide against a 
spreading of trouble to adjacent circuits by complete separation. 
The other parts to be considered are the bus structure, the dis¬ 
connecting switches and the current transformers. A number of 
failures have resulted from faulty operation of the disconnecting 
switches and it is necessary that designs should embody features 
that will overcome such difficulties. In recent installations 
where switches are mechanically operated and interlocked with 
the breaker mechanism this should be sufficient precaution 
against such failure. 

In the last few years there has been considerable criticism 
of the standard rating adopted for circuit breakers following the 
presentation of the problem in 1918 at the Mid Winter Conven¬ 
tion. It is to be hoped that a full discussion is secured so that 
the requirements of operating companies can be crystallized 
and ratings be Standardized for a minimum number of cona¬ 
tions. In past discussions, it has been difficult for the operators 
to agree on the ratings necessary to meet the varied conditions 
of operation for different classes of service. It is to be hoped 
that the discussions at the present sessions will clarify 
situation. 

H. H. Dewey t Tests of oil circuit breakers have been made 
from time to time that have been valuable in giving the manu¬ 
facturers data on which to base their designs, but often these 
tests have been so limited as to the amount of energy in the short 
circuit or the conqpleteness of the data recorded as to leave 
opportunities for differences of opinion on the interpretation of 
the results. The tests described lack none of these features 
and we may weU feel that a most important step has been taken 
toward the ultimate solution of this most important phase in 
the development of our large power systems. 

It seems like heroic methods to subject a power system of 
150,000 kw. capacity to a succession of heavy short circuits, but 
the results of this investigation show that it can be done without 
serious risk to apparatus or .service if done systematically and 
with due regard to the protection of the system from secondary 
failures. I have no doubt that other operating companies will 
be less hesitant in making similar tests in the future. 

One of the most gratifying results .of the tests, it seems to me, 
is the indication that the manufacturers have not been, so far 
wrong in their ratings of switches of standard design. Practi¬ 


cally all of the switches tested performed well and only slight 
modifications were necessary to show "most satisfactory results. 

The rapid growth in the generating capacity of our power 
systems has put the problem of the selection of oil circuit breakers 
squarely up to the electrical industry and the greatest difficulty 
has been encountered in keeping up with the growth of these 
systems. There are undoubtedly thousands of switches in 
service today that would fail if a dead short circuit should occur 
at their terminals. . Operating companies are replacing these 
switches as rapidly as possible, but physical limitations and the 
expense involved render this necessarily a slow process. It is 
surprising that as few of these oil circuit breakers have blown 
up, with disastrous results, as have, but the answer is, doubtless, 
that the short, circuits have not occurred. Some of the reasons 
why they have not occmred were brought out by Mr. Bang; 
such as, the fact that not all short circuits are of full theoretical 
value, the recovery voltage is not always complete, systems may 
normally be partly segregated, etc. 

We are gradually growing to the point where greater and 
greater short circuits are being imposed on oiu systems and it is 
becoming increasingly important that study be given to the 
initial layout of the system connections, not only so arranging 
the circuits as to take full advantage of the neutral reactance 
of apparatus and connecting lines but by judicial use of reactors 
to keep the short-circuit values to the lowest practical value 
consistent with good operation. 

The tests under discussion showed short-circuit values of the 
order of one-half milhon kv-a. There are several systems now 
operating that may be subjected to short circuits of this value 
or more and many being designed that w'ill reach a million or a 
million and one-half kv-a. Oil circuit breakers designed to 
safely interrupt such values as these must necessarily be large 
and expensive and the economic problem is becoming a most 
important one. 

The question was raised by Mr. Jamieson and Mr. Meyer, 
as to the best way of dealing with the problem of old circuit 
breakers that have been outgrown due to increase of system 
capacity. This question has been partially answered by both 
manufacturers by the evidence from the tests that they can 
materially increase the rupturing capacity of their switches by 
comparatively inexpensive changes. Where the increase in 
the required interrupting capacity is great, however, the problem 
is a very difficult one. 

Mr. Jamieson, called attention to the desirability of settling 
on a duty cycle to b© used as a standard in selecting oil circuit 
breakers. The N. E. L. A. and other technical bodies have 
this matter under active consideration and the difficulties are 
gradually being clarified. It is hoped that an analysis of the 
Baltimore test resplts will throw some further light on the matter 
and an early settlement may be made. 

I hope that as time goes on, we will see further tests similft y to 
those made at Baltimore where elaborate preparations were 
made to obtain definite and accurate data. Such tests are of 
inestimable value and the very fact that some 200 short circuits 
were placed on the system without serious damage to apparatus 
or service, should lead to further tests of this kind. 

M, J. Ijowenber^t I have witnessed several oases where oil 
circuit breakers were closed on a three-phase dead short circuit, in: 
one case at the bus two minutes apart on a system having at the 
time over 220,000 kw. in generators running and where the 
breaker functioned successfully without disturbing any syn¬ 
chronous apparatus or service. 

Some one asked what we are to do with our old breakers. I 
thmk that what we should do is to m aintain and inspect tham 
especially after a very heavy duty. It does not cost much to 
produce very good results in this way. The Interborough Rapid • 
Transit Company have some old type H breakers on a system of 
anywhere from 250,000 ,to 300,000-kw. generator capacity on 
the busses with a like amount of synchronous converters, where 
they have had very heavy short circuits that were cleared in 
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every case with, no serious trouble to the breakers or equipment. 
This performance is due not only to the character of the breakers 
but also to the rigid inspection and maintenance of the breakers. 

I would like also to call the attention of the manufacturer to 
breakers (on systems of less than 6600 volts) which should 
have a better balance than they now have between heating capac¬ 
ity and rupturing capacity. Take for example ‘ a breaker 
operating at 2300 volts. You will find the breaker is limited by 
heating capacity and not by rupturing capacity. 

L..B. Chubbuck: Referring to the oil separator described 
by Mr. MacNeiU it may be of interest to state that separators of 
this type are furnished with the tank type 12,000-volt breakers 
at Queenston. One separator 8-inch diameter by 13 inches 
high is used per pole, the exhaust from the separator, to be con¬ 
nected to station vent pipes, to prevent accumulation of gas in 
the circuit breaker rooms. It is our experience that without 
such separators, low-tension breakers, under severe service, are 
liable to blow gaskets or throw excessive oil.with ordinary vCnts. 
Tank structiues can be furnished of sufficient strength to meet 
the arc gas pressures corresponding to the breaker rating. High¬ 
speed operation, properly designed and submerged contacts, 
strong, non-fragile bushings and arc-proof insulating tank 
linings, are also important factors. The Queenston tank 
structm’es are designed for an ultimate strength of 1000 lb. per 
sq. in. internal pressure and the condenser bushings to meet a 
cantilever test of 5000 lb. applied at either end of bushing. 

We have had a number of instances in Canada of breakers 
failing, not due to pressure from arc gases, but from gas explosion 
above the oil. Such failure is not possible with the larger, 
later designed low-tension breakers, owing to the tank structure 
strength required to meet their rupturing capacity. However 
in the case of high-tension breakers we find possible gas explo¬ 
sions the chief hazard to the strength of the breaker, and for this 
reason furnished the Queenston high-tension breaker tanks of 
an ultimate strength equivalent to 500 lb. per sq. in. internal 
pressure. 

O. H. Eschholzt Breaker distress has been shown in these 
tests to be primarily a function of arc energy and the character 
of are gas control. While the rupture duty, I wish, to call your 
attention to, of direct-ciurent oircxiits is dependent upon the 
formation of an unstable arc, the interruption of the altemating- 
ourrent circuit requires the prevention of arc reestablishment 
after zero current has been reached. The former necessitates 
a continuous increase in arc resistance, the latter an exceedingly 
rapid change from a medium of low to one of high dielectric 
strength. 

An inspection of the current waves in the various oscillograms 
secured reveals the important fact that the arc current changes 
but little during the rupture period. To minimize arc energy 
and hence breaker distress it is therefore necessary to Tnn.i-n t.fl.in 
a low-voltage are and to decrease arc duration. Various expedi¬ 
ents may be adopted, either in the construction of arcing con¬ 
tacts or in the control of pressure variations of the arc enclosing 
medium., to assure a low arc voltage during current flow. Ob- . 
viously, a decrease in energy development decreases gas evolu¬ 
tion and hence simplifles the problem of preventing arc reigni¬ 
tion. It may be of interest in this connection to note, that with 
some of the-constructions adopted it was possible to consistently 
restrict arc duration to one-half cycle when rupturing qurrents 
of the order of 20,000 amperes. While of no practical need at the 
present time, it is interesting to know that by properly choosing 
the instant of arcing contact separation, the arc durations when 
interrupting large currents, could be reduced to bpq-quarter 
cycle. In such cases it was difficult for observers to ^stinguish 
between the character of breaker disturbance when opening on a 
heavy short or on a dead line. 

It is well known that the formation of an arc in a liquid re¬ 
quires first the disintegration of such liquid into its elemental 
gases. During the subsequent period of arc maintenance, the 
developed energy must be absorbed by the surrounding me¬ 


dium—a part of this energy causing the continued cracking or 
disintegration of the oil. During the period of gas development 
the breaker is subjected to transient hydrostatic pressure waves, 
dependent upon rate of gas generation and escapes, as well as 
. to somewhat more sustained pressure resulting from gas accumu¬ 
lation and possible ignition in the air space. By reducing the 
rate of arc energy development, the hydrostatic pressure was 
decreased and by selectively venting the air space gases in ad¬ 
vance of the arc gases, the sustained and ignition pressiires were 
practically eliminated. In the conventional type of dead tank 
breaker, it is possible to utilize the riiovement of oil head above 
the arc gases as a piston to eject the cushioning air space gases. 
By directing these gases into a suitable separating chamber, it 
is possible to relieve the breaker rapidly of gas accumulation' 
while preventing ah escape of oil and simultaneously permitting 
cooling of lihe arc gases below the ignition temperature. 

The development of information on other, though less import¬ 
ant chai'acteristics may be mentioned such as the effect of cata^ 
lysts on lowering the ignition temperature of arc gases, variation 
of are duration with oil viscosity and the volume of gas generated 
per kw.-sec. of arc energy for different oils. Such informa¬ 
tion in conjunction with a better conception of the mechanism 
of arc rupture not only has contributed to the successful con¬ 
clusion of these high-current tests but offers a basis for the scien¬ 
tific development of circuit breaker structures of all ratings. 

J. D. Hilliardt Mr. B. G. Jamieson in his discussion of the 
oil circuit breaker papers brings out the importance of the duty 
cycle in the rating of oil circuit breakers and also the impoi’tance 
of the method of making the tests to determine such rating. 
Neither of these points has heretofore been discussed to the 
extent that their importance merits. As a general proposition, 
all tests of oil circuit breakers should be made under as nearly 
as possible the identical conditions the breakers are to be sub¬ 
jected to in service. If the breaker is to close under a condition 
of existing short circuit, then by all means it should be tested 
under that condition. If the breaker is to be installed where 
it will have to close and open a short circuit close to the bus bars 
(zero power factor) then it should be tested under that. Condi- ' 
tion. 

If the breaker is to be installed bn a system with the neutral 
either grounded solidly, grounded through a resistance, or un¬ 
grounded, then it should be tested under such conditions and in 
addition with and vnthout a ground at the point of breakdown. 
It should be tested with the same operating mechanism which 
is to operate it in service. If the breaker tested under a parr- 
ticular set of conditions is found to have a certain interrupting 
capacity, do not assume that under all other conditions it will 
have the same interrupting capacity because you will be de¬ 
ceiving yourself. If you have made a few shots under a certain 
set of conditions, you cannot assume that the tests, if continued, 
will uniformly give the same results. The plot of a set pf ob¬ 
servations made upon the ordinary oil , circuit breaker from low 
currents up to its maximum rating but under otherwise identical 
conditions looks like the shot gun pattern of a cylinder bore 
gun or blunderbus. Certif 3 dng to bull's-eyes from such a target 
is a difficult proposition and besides it is not the bull’s-eyes you 
are after, but the scattered shots on the fringe of the pattern 
because they represent the spots of maximum gas formation in 
the breaker and therefore the maximum stresses on the breaker 
structure. 

The foregoing indicates the difficulty of giving an interrupting 
capacity rating to the ordinary oil circuit breaker. The only 
absolutely safe, thing to do is to si>ecify the rating under the worst 
possible condition which may exist, It must be expected, how¬ 
ever, when such ratings are demanded that the costs will cor¬ 
respond, because the costs of the breaker under the different 
standards of rating do not change. 

Mr. Jamieson-draws attention to my italicized statement in 
the paper. That italicized statement is of considerable import- 
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anee and was made with a fairly good idea of what the results 
would have been if conditions had been different; conditions 
which might easily exist in actual operation of the system, and 
which might give results much more severe than those observed. 

The differential rating of oil circuit breakers operating at 
25 and 60 cycles is a debatable ci;uestion at least to the extent of 
the ratio of the two frequencies. The time-ampere curve at 
any frequency is at first ascending, reaches a maximum and then 
descends with the continual increase of current. The effect 
noted is due to the inherent blowout effect of the breaker as 
ordinarily constriicted and the fact that several half cycles are 
required before interruption, the number gradually decreasing 
with the increase of current is a definite proof that time, not 
half cycles, is the limitation and that the tim^ at 60 cycles would 
be substantially the same as at 25. With the increase of current 
to a value where one full half cycle is the limit at 25 cycles, then 
a further increase of current should correspondingly decrease the 
actual time duration of arc at 60 cycles to less than at 25 cycles, 
but the magnitude of current required w'ould be such as could be 
obtained from few generating systems and with an increase of 
the voltage of the system one would expect the current necessary 
to interrupt in one-half period to correspondingly increase and 
it might well be that the actual time limitatibn would be the 
break distance between moving and stationary contacts instead 
of the electro-magnetic blowout effect of the current to be in¬ 
terrupted because the ultimate interruption depends upon the 
dielectric strength of the medium between the separated elec¬ 
trodes. 

The recovery voltage at interruption, together with the phase 
relation between current and voltage, undoubtedly largely 
determine the interrupting capacity of the breaker and a study 
of these recovery voltages xinder different conditions of operation 
supply an explanation of many hitherto puzzling phenomena in 
connection with oil circuit breaker operation. Mr. Meyer notes 
that most all tests are made either on Sundays or nights after 
the peak load is over and suspects that the results of tests under 
these conditions might be different than if they were made under 
more normal operation conditions. I agree with Mr. Meyer 
in this belief and thi-nk that more tests should be made under 
normal conditions. 

Mr. Wallau’s testing experience at Cleveland is not unusual. 
Certain well recognized factors contributed to the results ob¬ 
tained, and with these factors reversed, the results would have 
been reversed. It is one more case showing the necessity of 
making the test conditions the same as the operating conditions. 

The General Electric Company did not test any breakers at 
Baltimore, other than the H-3 and H-6 breakers and the improve¬ 
ments thereon, principally the improvements, because the end 
sought was to obtain a breaker which would stand repeated short 
circuits, and this boiled down to obtaining ones which would not 
throw oil because the inherent interrupting capacity of the old 
breakers was found to be ample, but the oil throwing property 
was well known and acknowledged by all. The development 
was successful and the remodeled breakers are installed in the 
same cells as the older oil throwing type. 

J. B. MacNelll: I wish to state the position of the manu¬ 
facturers in publishing data on these tests. There had been a 
feeling that these tests were of a more or less confidential nature, 
the same as factory tests would be on other lines of apparatus 
except that when powers such as here used, are employed, factory 
tests cannot be considered. The feeling was expressed by several 
operating companies that a large number of new stations were 
to be built in the near future and that data should be published 
which wotdd allow the operators to select adequate circuit 
breakers for such hew developments. It is not proper to judge 
obsolete circuit breakers in many cases by results obtained in 
Baltimore as these tests yirere made under the hardest possible 
Conditions obtainable so far as circuit breaker performance is 
concerned. 


Mr. Bang gave-in his discussion some of these conditions and 
he speaks from a full kaowledge of this subject as he has done 
experimental work along these lines. 

Mr: Jamieson calls attention to the difference of opinion 
regarding the duty caused by closing the breaker on the short 
circuit. The writer did not intend to convey the idea that clos¬ 
ing on the short circuit was a negligible matter, but with the type 
of breaker he was discussing, it seems that the duty of closing 
on short circuit is relatively light to the duty of opening on short 
circuit. It is appreciated that the duty of closing of short cir¬ 
cuit may differ widely with different breaker constructions. 

In connection with Mr. Jamieson’s remarks on the duty 
cycle it should be pointed out that the manufacturers are willing 
to rate their apparatus on any duty cycle to which the operators 
as a whole will agree. 

Undoubtedly the ratings on duty cycles which involve closing 
against heavy short circuits will be lower than if the duty in¬ 
volved merely opening the short circuit. 

The Electric Power Club has indicated that the ratings of 
breakers to close against and open short circuits with the more 
stringent specifications regarding the condition of breaker after 
test referred to by Mr. Jamieson, will be approximately the 
same as the ratings which have been given in the past on the so 
called “two-shot” duty cycle in which the breaker opened the 
first short circuit and was closed against and opened the second 
short circuit. This means approximately a de-rating of 20 
per cent from present values. 

Regarding Mr. Jamieson’s comments on repeated closing 
of heavy short circuits we agree that it is undesirable from an 
operating point of view to subject systems to repeated shocks. 
The “five-shot” specifications insisted on by Baltimore Com¬ 
panies was made in view of their experience that imperfections 
of construction can be disclosed by such a test and that the 
removal of these imperfections results in superior breakers for 
any duty cycle; thus, a breaker which will open 20,000 amperes 
satisfactory 5 times or as was the case in one of the breaker tests, 
12 times, undoubtedly has a large factor of safety over 20,000 
amperes for less severe duty cycles. 

Mr. Meyer refers to tests made by his company on the same 
general form of breaker covered by the writer in his paper. 
These tests were of power magnitude comparable with the 
Baltimore tests and differed principally in that they were not 
the repeated openings of the short circuits without inspection 
of the contacts or oil. 

The Detroit tests remain to the present time the most im¬ 
portant tests that have been made on 24,000-volt circuits. 

Mr. A. F. Bang’s discussion should be of great interest to 
operating men, especially as Mr. Bang discusses the possibility 
of retaining in service by proper system connections, breakers 
which otherwise would not be serviceable. 

The discussion of Mr. 0. H. Eshholz is important as he deals 
with some of the theoretical factors regarding important improve¬ 
ments in construction which were first made possible and later 
proved out by the Baltimore tests. These tests have allowed 
us for the first time to study in detail at high powers the exact 
action of the circuit breakers on short circuit with the aid of 
complete facilities for analysis. The two operating companies 
participating in this test, the Pennsylvania Water and Power 
Company and Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore have been very patient in allowing the 
revision of circuit breaker constructions during the course of the 
tests, and subsequent proving out- of alterations. By this 
method, important results have been secured ahd it is possible 
to speak with authority of many features of breaker construction 
that otherwise would stiU be in a speculative stage. 

Desig^ners of circuit breakers therefore now have a solid founda¬ 
tion of fundamentals to work on so that better distribution 
of material in designing is possible and increasmg rupturing 
capacity can be had from a given amount of material. 
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Review of the Subject.—This paper is divided into three 
partSfthejirst part consisting of a list of relay nomenclature accord¬ 
ing to function and application, the second part being a general dis¬ 
cussion on relay protection with special reference to an investi- 
gation of the Protective Devices Committee to obtain information 
on transmis^on line protective scheme and the third part, an illus¬ 
trated description of the results of the investigation. 

The thoroughly proved methods have been given scant considera¬ 
tion but the operating results of new schemes have been treated in 
bnef detail with d statement of the condition which led to the adop¬ 
tion of the vanous schemes. Many of these schemes require the 
use of special apparatus which is not obtainable in the open market, 
though in most cases it was possible to use standard apparatus. 
It is quite probable that some of these special schemes will be adopted 
by the leading manufacturers with more or less modification. 

In the majority of the cases cited, the actual operating results 
showing the number of correct and incorrect relay operations have 
been given and it is probable that this is the first time that such a 
disclosure has been so generously and frankly made. 

Standard names for relays as to function and application as 
well as qualifying terms which always have the same meaning are 
very desirable. The number of types of relays now in common 
use are so great that considerable confusion has resulted from a 
previous lack of uniformity of identifying designations. This 
confusion will be eliminated if the manufacturers and users of 
relays employ the terms given in the paper, which have been approved 
by the Standards Committee of the Institute. 

The first paper of a series contemplated by the Protective Devices 
Cornmtttee was preserited three years ago: This is the second paper. 
Both of these deal with transmission line relay protection, and the 
Committee now plans to broaden its work to include also relays 
fw protection of apparatus with the expectation of presenting addi¬ 
tional data before the Institute as the art progresses. 

The entire basis of the present paper is Ihe experience of operating 
compariies as reporUd by their engineers. The general theory of 
relays has-been almost completely disregarded. 

The use of combinaiion over-current and directional schemes 
has bec^e common due to the very satisfactory results that have 
oeen obtained with these relays. 

Differential current schemes for paraUel Unes are increasing 
in popularity on account of their freedom from a-c. potential 
connections. Their use is limited, however; the differential power 
method using directional relays is suitable in those cases where the 
simpler current balance is not. The tendency appears to be in 
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favor of balancing parallel feeders wherever possible to secure 
freedom from faulty operation on throuyh faults together with quick 
action in case of trouble on one of the group. A number of different 
schemes, based generally on the same principle, is described in con¬ 
siderable detail. 

The split conductor protection, though apparently successful, 
does not seem to be extending greatly beyond the early installations 
in this country, principally on account of the high cost of the cable. 

Pilot wire protection, while abandoned by some operators: is 
being tried out in newer forms by others with some apparent likeli¬ 
hood of future extension. 

The use of ground relays has been considerably extended par¬ 
ticularly on systems having neutrals grounded through a compara¬ 
tively high resistance. The application of these ground relays with 
regard to current and time settings is based on the same principles 
that apply for the relays connected in the phase. Both over-current 
and directional relays have been used with apparently successful 
results. By energizing only in case of accidental ground these 
relays may be set for much lower current values than the phase relays 
and in some cases at lower time values. The ground relays may be 
connected to sheath transformers or in the residual circuit of three 
current transformers of the usual type. Several applications of 
ground relays with pilot wire connections have been reported. 

A very sensitive .potential ground relay scheme for the protection 
of comparatively isolated circuits has been operating with good 
results for a number of years. 

In one ease, in order to avoid the necessity of installing grounding 
transformers, provision has been made to ground a second phase 
of the bus when it is shown by potential ground relays that an acci¬ 
dental ground has occurred on one phase. In- this way a phase 
short circuit is produced permitting the faulty section to be isolated 
by standard over-current and directional relays. 

An applicaiwn of the combinaiion of under-voltage .and over- 
relays is described. It takes into consideration the feature 
mat the potential would be reduced proportionately as the faults is 

approached which adds a further degree of selectivity to the ordinary 
curreni method. « v 

Accurale osculation of short circuit currents has proved highly 
esirable and considerable data concerning mathematical and me¬ 
chanical methods of making these calculations are described. 

General principles of relay application and practise concerning 
relay settings are discussed. Some , notes are included relative 
0 foreyn practise and some of the outstanding features ofinslalla- 
tions in use in other countries have been described. 


I N tte paper on Transmission Line Relay Protection 
presented before the Institute in June 
1919 was included a proposed Relay Nomen- 
datiTO. This with slight modificationa was. adopted 
by the Standards Committee oh May 19, 1921. The 
approved nomenclature is as follows; 

Classification According to Functions 
Where relays operate in response to changes in more 
than one c ondition, all functions should be mentioned. 

_Presented at the Annual Convention of .the. A. I. E B 
Niagara Palls, Ontario, June Se-S0, i922. - . ’ . * ’ ’’ 


EiiEctoic Peotbotivb Relay. An electric protective relay 
an intermediate device, equipped with contacts to open 
close an auxihary circuit, by means of which one cirou 
IS mtoeotiy controlled by a change in conditions in the san 
or other circuits. 

Dibbctional Relay. ^ A directional relay is one which functioi 
in conformance with direction of power, or voltage, orcu 
rent, or phase rotation, etc. 

^ Pow^r-directional relay is oi 
which functions m conformance with direction of power. 
N^e: Thismcludes both uni-directional relAys with singl 
tow con^ts and duo-directional relays with doubl. 
tow contacts . The reason this name is prefemd 
^ reverse power** is that the device is frequeS^lyTed 
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function under normal direction of power. Furthermore, 
in some cases the normal condition of the system may permit 
power to flow in either direction. Relays for use in either 
alternating- or direct-current circuits are to he classed as 
power-directional relays. 

PonABiTT-DiBECTioNAL RsLAY. A polarity-dlreotional relay is 
one which functions by reason of a change in the direction 
of polarity. 

Phase-Rotation Relay. A phase-rotation relay is one which 
functions by reason of a change in direction of phase rotation. 

CuEEENT Relay. A current relay is .one which functions at a 
predetermined value of the current. These may be either 
over-current relays or under-current relays. 

Voltage Relay. A voltage relay is one which functions at a 
. predetermined value of the voltage. These may be either 
..over-voltage relays or under-voltage relays. 

PowEE Relay. A power relay is one which functions at a pre¬ 
determined value of watts. These may be either over¬ 
power relays or under-power relays. 

Pbequenct Relay. A frequency relay is one which functions 
■. at a predetermined value of frequency. These may be 
either over-frequency relays or under-frequency relays. 

Te^peeatttee Relay. A temperature relay is one which func- 
. tions at a predetermined temperature in the apparatus 
protected. 

Open-Phase Relay. An open-phase relay is one‘which func¬ 
tions by reason of the opening of one phase of a polyphase 
circuit. 

Diffebential Relay. A differential relay is one which func- 
. tions by reason of the difference between two quantities 
such as current, or voltage, etc. 

Note: This term includes relays heretofore known as “ratio 
balance relays,” “biased,” and “percentage differential 
relays.” , 

Classification According TO Application 

Looking Relay. A locking relay is one which renders some 
other relay or other device inoperative under predetermined 
values of current^ or voltage, etc. 

Tbif-Feee Relay. A trip-free relay is, one which prevents 
holding in an electrically operated device such as a circuit- 
breaker while an abnormal condition crists bn the circuit. 

Auxiliaey Relay. An auxiliary relay is one -''hich assists 
another relay in the performance of its function and which 
operates in response to the opening or closing of its opera¬ 
ting circuit. 

Signal Relay... A signal relay is an auxiliary relay which 
operates an audible or visible signal. 

General Qualifying Tejrms 

Invbbbe Time. Inverse time is a qualifying term applied to 
any relay indicating that there is purposely introduced a 
delayed action, which delay decreases as the operating force 
increases. 

Definite Time. Deflnite time is a qualifying term applied to 
any relay indicating that there is purposely introduced 
a delayed action, which delay remains substantially constant 
regardless of the magnitude of the operating force. (For 
forces dightly above the minimum operating value the delay 
may be inverse.) 

Instantaneous. Instantaneous is a qualif3^g term applied to 
any relay indicating that no delayed action is purposely 
introduced. - 

Notching. Notching is a qualifying tenp applied to any relay 
; indicating that a numiber of separate impulses are required 
to complete operation; 

In additi0n to the standardized nomenclature, used 
thrpughoiut this paper, it was found desimhle to adopt 
uniform tmms for use in describing devices and char¬ 


acteristics of devices and systems which have hereto¬ 
fore been known by more than one name. 

In order that there may be no misuhderstanding 
as to use of these terms the following definitions are 
given: 

Diffebential Relay. Explanatory note. In a differential 
relay the resultant force operating the relay, may be ob¬ 
tained by mechanical, magnetic or electrical means. Thus 
a relay is described as a mechnical differential relay, a 
magnetic differential relay or an electrical differential relay. 
Feecentage Diffebential. Percentage differential is a tenh 
descriptive of the operating characteristics of one class of 
differential relay and indicates that the relay requires an 
increasing difference to cause operation, which difference 
will approach a definite percentage of either or both of the 
opposing quantities. 

Pick-up Value. The pick-up value, expressed in current, volt¬ 
age, etc., is the minimum value at which the relay will 
complete its function. 

Deop-Out Value. The drop-out value, expressed in current, 
voltage,' etc. is the maximum value at which the relay starts 
to rest. 

Balanced and Residual Cueeents. The currents in the 
several wires of a circuit are divided for convenience into 
two classes of components, “balanced” and “residual.” 

The “balanced currents” are those wholly confined to tha 
wires of the circuit. Henqe, their algebraic sum is zero at every 
instant. 

The remaining components of the currents in the several 
wires which exist under conditions other than perfect balance, are 
termed “residual.” The sum of the residual components is the 
“residual current” of.the circuit. It is equivalent to a single¬ 
phase current in a circuit having the wires in multiple as one 
side, and the ground as the other. 

Mathematically expressed, the reddual current is the vector 
sum of the currents in the several wires, while the balance currents 
are those components whose vector sum is zero. 

Introduction 

As the quality of the service rendered by, central 
stations becomes better the standard of service de¬ 
manded by the public becomes higher. The only way 
of meeting this demand is by constantly improving 
protective devices and their application so that a fault 
in the system will be confined to the smallest possible 
area with the least possible disturbance to the healthy 
sections of the system. 

It was in the hope of seeing such results realized 
that the Protective Devices Committee, several years 
ago, began a systematic study of the problem of pro¬ 
tection. As a result, a Paper on Transmission Lipe 
Relay Protection was presented tp the Institute in 
June 1919, being the first of a proposed.series, covering 
the investigations of the, Committee. In this first 
paper were incorporated a recommendation on stands 
ard relay nomenclature,, a statement of the methods 
followed in approved relay practise and descriptions 
of such schemes as were considered as standard at that 
time because of ^ccessful operation. 

No attempt was made to describe the nmhy Special 
schemes then on trial but early in 1920 a request was 
sent out to a number of operating companies, asking 
fpr information on transmission line relay schemes, 
which were being, or had been, tried out and proved 
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successful or abandoned as worthless. This particular 
method was adopted as the most efficient means of 
adding to the data on hand as presented in the previous 
paper, and of getting an accurate idea of the latest 
developments as well as an idea of the general tendency 
in the art of relay protection. 

The Relay Subcommittee of the Protective Devices 
Committee, has as its function the keeping of an authen¬ 
tic record of the development and operation of various 
protective relay schemes. It is hoped that by pr^ent- 
ing before the Institute, from time to time, such 
important data as may be gathered, duplication of 
effort among engineers may be avoided and the stand¬ 
ardization of protective relays and schemes, fostered. 
Most of the central station companies, to whom the 
request for information was sent, manifested an interest 
and a desire for cooperation by repl 3 H[ng promptly. 
Replies from others came in more slowly and it is 
only within the last few months that all the replies 
were received. Oh account of this the information 
given in some of the earlier replies was more or less 
out of date by the time the last ones came in. There- 
* fore, when the work of compiling the data and coordi¬ 
nating it into the form of a paper was begun, the Com¬ 
mittee where necessary asked for additional data on 
such schemes as it was thought desirable to include in 
the paper. Request was also made for data on any 
^hemes planned or installed subsequent to the original 
inquiiy. It is, therefore, believed that data contained 
‘ ih. this paper are complete up to within a few months 

of the present date. There are probably some schemes 
^th which the committee was not acquainted and it 
is possible that some companies may have operating 
data, besides those given, on schemes which are 
described. 

In the previous paper an attempt was made to 
emphasize the desirability of setting relays for short- 
circuit current values, rather than on the basis of load 
current as was once common practise. Since that time 
import^t developments in methods of determining 
short-circuit current values have been made and it was 
thought fitting to give, in this paper, a description of 
the various methods used. Both the mechanical and 
mathematical, methods are discussed with the advan¬ 
tages and limitations of each, and consideration is given 
to the factore which must be. taken into account in 
making the detennination. 

Follovdng this it also seemed advisable to add some 
observations on the best practise in making relay cur¬ 
rent and time settings as well as on the factors to be 
cpnsic^ered in making such settings. A few not^ are 
also made reg^ding foreign practise with comparisons 

to American practise, where possiW^^^^^^ 

, recommendation bri relay nomenclature made 
by the Ih-otective Devices Gopimittee m^l^^ has 
been approved, with slight modificationaby the Stand¬ 
ards Oonimittee and is now .fihding its way into 
general use. Having taken this step in the direction ■ 
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of standardization there now appears to be a need for 
some form of standard symbols for representing various 
typ^ of protective relays in schematic, single-line and 
detail diagrams. In going over the diagrams submitted 
to the Committee, such a great diversity of s3nnbols 
was found that it was sometimes difficult to under¬ 
stand the schemes and to determine their relation to 
other schemes. It is believed that a convenient 
standard symbol can be devised to represent each 
type of relay, thus eliminating a great deal of confusion 
pd making all diagrams easily readable. It is the 
intention of the Committee to devote some time to 
this problem in the near future. 

In addition to the difficulty experienced on account 
of the naany symbols used, there was also some trouble 
in classifying various schemes because of great variety 
of names used in describing them. In order that such 
confusion may be avoided in presenting these schemes 
the Committee has divided them into five main clas¬ 
sifications as follows: 

1. Schemes using over-current and directional relays 

in combination. 

2. Differential current schemes 

3. Differential power schemes 

4. Ground relay schemes 

6. . Schemes using over-current and under-voltage 

relays in combination. 

All the schemes submitted may be placed in one or 
the other of these classifications. The subdivisions, 
however, were found to be more difficult and while 
the Committee has grouped the schemes in what seems 
to be the most logical manner, it is not intended that 
the designations used shall be taken as recommenda¬ 
tions. It is believed, however, that the standardiza¬ 
tion of terms used in describing schemes would be 
y&cy advantageous and it is hoped to make this the 
subject of a future study by the Committee. 

The investigations by the Committee, as covered 
in both the previous and present papers have been 
confined altogether to transmission line relay protec¬ 
tion. Some study has been made, from time to time, 
on apparatus protection but this was usually the result 
of an inquiry on some specific problem and the infor¬ 
mation was given out in the form of a letter. 

It is intended, therefore, next to undertake to col¬ 
lect and coordinate data on the protection of apparatus 
and on special relay devices and schemes such as are 
used in remote-controlled and automatic stations. 
Such data will be presented to the Institute in the 
form of papers. 

In replying to the request for information practically 
every central station company gave a description of 
all relay schemes which it has used, both standardized 
and otherwise. Some schemes which were considered 
as tried and proved by sOnte companies were described 
as trial installations by others. It mil, therefore, be 
found that some of the schemes described in this 
pap^r as being on trial, may be considered standard 
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by some engineers. It was thought best, however, to 
include all schemes reported as being on trial and at 
least one is described which was discussed in the pre¬ 
vious paper. 

In comparing these last replies to those received 
several years ago there was found to be a noticeable 
increase in the use of the schemes described in the 
previous paper. It was also apparent that a greater 
number of companies were using the approved methods 
of setting and testing relays. Almost every company 
reported that good results were being obtained with 
such schemes and not a few reported that older schemes 
and types of relays which were not giving good results 
were being replaced by more recent schemes using 
modern types of relays. 

That there is considerable activity in the experi¬ 
mental field is shown by the number of new schemes 
now on trial. With the increasing size and complexity 
of the modern power system and with the varied con¬ 
ditions of operation introduced by interconnection and 
concentration of tremendous amounts of energy in 
small areas, new problems are constantly arising and 
new schemes must be devised to take care of the re¬ 
quirements. It is quite noticeable that, where pos¬ 
sible, tried and proved schemes are being used but when 
these fail new ones are devised and tried out. Such 
schemes usually require a period of a year or more to 
determine whether they are effective and in the three 
years since the previous paper a considerable number 
of schemes have been brought out to take care of con¬ 
ditions not so pertinent at that time. The number of 
schemes and the record of their operation have been 
sufficient to determine in a general way the tendency 
in principle and design of protective relay schemes. 
As can be seen from the descriptions given later, the 
trend in development is toward the selection of defec¬ 
tive lines by the use of differential schemes operating 
on the fault or trouble current rather than by relying 
altogether on the use of progressive time settings and 
current settings made on the basis of the line current. 
This is the natural result of the increase in the size of 
systems as to capacity, area covered, and number of 
stations operated in parallel. Beyond a certain point 
progressive time settings necessitate maximum time 
intervals which are so high as to become impractical, 
especially where sensitive synchronous apparatus is 
involved. The need for schemes which do not require 
progressive time settings and which will disconnect the 
faulty section with the least possible delay, has thus 
become imperative. Therefore, the greatest develop¬ 
ment seems to be in the use of the differential current 
and differential power principles in which the defec¬ 
tive line is disconnected instantaneously and in which 
the equipment on one section is not affected by trouble 
in another section. The success with which such 
schemes are being used gives proof , of the soundness 
of|the principle and holds promise of even better results 
in the future. 

m 
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Considerable attention has been given to the prob¬ 
lem of disconnecting grounded feeders. This problem 
has become especially important because of the more 
general practise of grounding of systems, particularly 
where a comparatively high ground resistance is used, 
resulting in ground currents which may be less than 
full load value. This has made it necessary to devise 
schemes which will disconnect the grounded line before 
the trouble develops into a phase-to-phase short cir¬ 
cuit. Especially is this necessary on overhead lines 
in order to prevent the trouble from spreading to 
adjacent circuits. 

Another problem, which has resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of a very effective scheme, is that of detecting 
and disconnecting a grounded feeder on systems having 
an ungrounded neutral. In a great many instances 
it is found impractical to ground a delta system and 
this development offers a comparatively simple and 
inexpensive solution to the problem of grounds which 
might later develop into cross short circuits ordinarily 
resulting in serious interruptions. 

Some schemes which are reported as trial installations 
are only modifications of schemes which were described 
as standard in the previous paper and in most cases 
these modifications were made to take care of some 
special condition. In describing the schemes an at^ 
tempt has been made in each case to give the reason 
or special condition which prompted its development 
and application, the principle of operation, a descrip¬ 
tion of the apparatus used, a summary of its operating 
results and its advantages and disadvantages. 

The request for information was sent to about sixty 
operating companies in all parts of this country and 
Canada and in response thirty-five more or less com¬ 
plete replies were received. Of these reporting com¬ 
panies, thirteen have systems supplying city loads 
exclusively and twenty-two have either long distance 
transmission systems or have an extensive high-voltage 
network. This paper is the result of a careful analysis 
of the data submitted in the replies and schemes de¬ 
scribed are representative of the best American practise. 

Description of Relay Schemes for the 
Protection of Transmission Lines 

I. Over-current and Directional Schemes. 
The use of over-current relays, either alone or in combi¬ 
nation with directional relays, to obtain protection 
strictly on the basis of current intensity, time and di¬ 
rection is too well known to warrant repetition. How¬ 
ever, two of the more unusual modifications are given. 

Inverse Time Over-Current and Directional Relays 

One of the large power companies having a system 
comprised in part of approximately eight sections in 
ring formation, together with a number of inter¬ 
connecting circuits into which power is fed at six prin¬ 
cipal points, has found that in order to secure selective 
action xmder various operating conditions a very in-^ 
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verse time characteristic was required for the over- 
current relays. The ordinary method of time grading 
was not considered satisfactory because with changing 
generating conditions and the frequent opening of 
some circuit the general power distribution was suffi¬ 
ciently disturbed to alter the order of the time grading 
required. Due to the number of lines involved, how¬ 
ever, at most of the stations it was found that the circuit 
in trouble would in nearly all cases carry a materially 
greater current than any other contributing circuit. 
Use of an inverse time characteristic which continued 
to give the nectary degree of selectivity for this natu¬ 
ral difference in current over the complete range of 
probable faults was finally adopted. 

In some cases definite minimum time was also re¬ 
quired and at one point a rather high definite time was 
provided for very low current values, changing later 
into the inverse time. This unusual characteristic was 
required in order to permit operation at comparatively 
low current values as these would be limited due to the 
very long time involved if the fault were at the far end, 
whereas, for a short circuit close to the circuit breaker 
in question, the client would be of such large propor¬ 
tions that delay in tripping would be dangerous be¬ 
sides placing in jeop^dy the other contributing lines. 
It was this latter consideration that required the inverse 
portion. 

^ The directional relays were of standard types apiJlied 
in accordance with usual practise. 

The Use of Automatic Bus Sectiomlizing to Reduce the 
Duiy on Oil Circuit Breakers 

In at least one case it was reported that the system 
had p-own to such proportions that, in order to use 
circuit breakers then installed, it was decided to auto¬ 
matically sectionalize the buses in some stations and 
thereby limit the current to be interrupted in case of a 
fault. In such schemes no special relays are necessary, 
the standard over-current directional combinatioii 
generally being used. General practise, however, seems 
to require that, wherever possible, circuit breakers shall 
be capable of interrupting the maximum power which 
may fiow through them in case of a fault. 

II. Differential Current Schemes. Thebal- 
^cing of p^llel groups so as to provide sensitivity for 
faults withm the group and, at the same time, safeguard 
against action for all other faults appears very successful. 

Ite popularity is still further increased, whenever con¬ 
ditions permit, by the elimination of all alternating 
Client potential connections as is done in the various 
differential current schemes reported. 

Differential Current Protection for Two Dines 

One company uses a differential current relay scheme 
which is interesting because it is an elementary form 
of a more complete scheme, operating on the same prin¬ 
ciple, and described elsewhere. 

The application is made to paired 60-kv., 4/0 lines, 

176 miles long, forming a bus for a complete tran^ssion 
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system. These lines are connected to power plants at 
five different points with a total generating capacity of 
161,000 kw. Previous to the installation of these relays 
the tra^mission system was operated so that each 
substation was supplied from only one source of energy 
^ attempts to operate the lines in parallel had resulted, 
in some (^ses in serious interruptions to service due to 
the splitting up of the system. 

For proper functioning of the relay system more 
current must flow in the faulty line than in the healthy 
Ime. The differential current relay consists of two 
similar solenoids with movable cores suspended on 
an arm pivoted at the middle point. Two sets of 
contects are mounted in such a manner that the throw 
of the arm in either direction, due to excess current in 
OM solenoid, will close a contact. One solenoid of a 
differential current relay and one induction type over- 
c^ent relay are connected in series with a current 
transformer. Each set of contacts on the differential 
relay is connected in series with the contacts of a corres- 



Fia. 1 —Selective Differential Relay Scheme for 
Two Parallel Lines 

ponding over-current relay. The contacts of the over- 
current relays, however, are normally short-circuited 
by a pallet switches in the circuit breakers when’ the 
breakers are closed. Thus the differential relay will 
discriminate between lines in case of a short circuit or 
^oimd involving oifiy one line. When the faulty line 
IS cleared, the opening of the circuit breakers on this 
line removes the short circuit on the contacts of the 
ovw-current relays, and the differential relay, having 
omy one solenoid excited, closes the contacts to com^* 
p ete^ the tripping circuit. Thus, over-current protec- 
taon IS automatically cut into service on the remaining 

line when one line is out of service. 

^Satisfactory opWatious have resulted from the use 
of the differential current relay in cases of trouble which 
it was desu’ed to dear. 

^ The principal advantages of this scheme are the elim¬ 
ination of potential transformers and time settings. 
It also permits the isolation of the fault in the miniTwiim 
time. 
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The disadvantages appear to be the extreme sensi¬ 
tivity undOT balanced condition which may result 
in faulty operations. There is also the necessity of 
providing additional protection for bus or substation 
troubles if such protection is desired. 

This relay scheme will only function properly where 
an unbalance of currents is assured under all faulty con¬ 
ditions. 

Selective Differential Relay Schemes 

The relay illustrated in Fig. 1 operates to trip that 
one of a pair of parallel lines which carries the greater 
current in case the pair becomes unbalanced due to a 
fault. The relay in most cases requires an unbalance 
of at least normal load and for higher currents this 
unbalance must exceed some percentage of the smaller 
of the two currents. This is generally in the-neigh¬ 
borhood of 25 per cent, thereby automatically compen¬ 
sating for normal unbalancing, such as may be present 
when slightly different lengths of line are involved, or a 
difference such as is occasioned by mutual inductance 
of overhead lines which frequently has a varying effect 
at times of faults of different characters. This per¬ 
centage of unbalance is also capable of adjustment 
in order to further compensate for any known differ¬ 
ences in characteristics of the lines involved, it not 
being necessary to maintain the same slope on both sides. 

As mentioned above, this relay operates to open the 
circuit breaker of the line carrying the greater current. 
Therefore, it is perhaps always applicable to outgoing 
parallel circuits which are sufficiently balanced under 
normal conditions but should never be used on incoming 
lines where the line in trouble will not carry the greater 
current as, for instance, would be the case for a substa¬ 
tion supplied by no other source of power. This would 
require that the good line supply whatever current 
might be taken by the connecting substation load as well 
as the fault, and would result in tripping the wrong 
breaker. 

The relays consist of three coils whose plungers are 
attached to a balance arm on which the contacts are 
mounted. Current through the two end coils tends to 
hold down their plungers. The center coil is differen¬ 
tially connected or wound and with a current of equal 
value in the two windings no force is exerted on the 
plungers. The plunger of this coil has an adjustment 
for pick up value. When a fault occurs on one line, 
the force in one end coil and in the middle coil increases, 
so that the one end coil holds down that end of the ann 
while the middle coil raises its plunger and pivots the 
arm about the end coil, thus making contact in the 
proper direction to trip^ out the defective line. 

The one company reporting the greatest experience, 
under actual operating conditions, with this type of 
relay installs them in some instances on incoming lines ■ 
to buses which are supplied with abimdance of other 
power, thus accounting for the good record reported. 

This same company has in some cases four and six 


parallel lines between stations protected in this way, 
the lines being grouped in two or three pairs, each pair 
arranged as indicated in Fig. 1. Any odd lines are 
provided with time over-current protection having a 
comparatively low time setting. This appears to have 
no particular disadvantage where other contributing 
lines are generally balanced because of the instantaneous 
action on the balanced groups and the safeguarding 
against operation of the balanced groups for any fault 
which might occur in one of these odd circuits. Time 
over-current protection is automatically provided when 
one circuit of the balanced group is out of service. 

There are 34 of these installations protecting 17 pairs 
of lines, some underground and some overhead and 
some combinations of underground and overhead. 
These circuits which have been in service for about 2^ 
years have been subjected to 37 faults, all of which have 
been cleared correctly without affecting other lines. 
On the other hand, 900 additional relay operations were 
reported on other contributing lines, involving a total’of 
1600 miles of circuits, in no case of which did these 
selective differential relays operate incorrectly. On 



Pig. 2—Schematic Diagram op Selective Differential 
Relay Scheme 

that part of the system not protected in this way this 
company reports 85 per cent correct operation, counting 
doubtful operations in general as being incorrect. 

A second company has very recently installed equip¬ 
ment similar to that shown in Fig. 1, except that it is 
modified to include a fourth similar relay, connected 
in the same manner, to the neutral lead of the current 
transformers to operate more sensitively in case of 
grounds. No operating data are yet available. 

The third company, reporting the use of these relays, 
made no particular comment regarding their operation. 
The general statement that all relays on the system 
operated 90 per cent correctly does not give any clear 
indication of the success of tMs particular installation. 

Thk same general method of protection has also been 
extended in the case of one company to the protection 
of three lines in parallel as illustrated in Fig. 2. It will 
be noted that in this case each line is balanced with 
each of the other two lines so that in order to discon¬ 
nect one breaker it must carry a greater current than 
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either of the two companion lines. This is insured by 
the tripping contact connections which are made so that 
both relays connected to the line in trouble must operate 
before its breaker can be tripped. It will be observed 
that this furnishes an additional slight advantage over 
the simple two-line group although the extra relays and 
connections are in most cases considered unnecessary. 

The three open-wire lines, on which this scheme is 
used, were installed to operate in parallel with four 
split-conductor cables between a generating station 
and an important substation, and protection for the 
open-wire lines, comparable to that afforded the cables, 
was desired. It may be mentioned, as a matter of 
interest, that in order to parallel these open-wire lines 
and split-conductor cables, special precautions had to 
be taken on account of the large difference in reactance. 
By using external reactance it was possible to adjust 
them so that the characteristics were approximately 
the same, thus making parallel operation practical. 

These three circuits also have over-current relays to 
clear bus short circuits and to give protection when 
only one or two lines are in service. When two or 
three lines are in service both types of protection are 
used but when only one line is in service the balanced 
relays are cut out. As it is sometimes necessary to 
operate with only one of these lines in service it was 
found convenient to install a single switch which will 
break the trip circuits to all the selective differential 
relays so that it will not be necessary for the operators 
to open a number of test switches to cut the relays out 
of service. 

The relays are tested by passing current through one 
of the end coils and one winding of the middle coil, the 
plunger of the latter being adjusted for the desired pick 
up value. The phasing of the relays is most conveni¬ 
ently checked with a four quadrant power factor meter 
as described on page 861 of the A, I, E. E, Transac¬ 
tions for 1919, 

1 installations have been in service since August 
1919, and while there has been only one operation this 
was a correct one. A pothead failed and the defective i 
line was cleared successfully without taking any other 
line with it. 

Insofar ^ this particular company is concerned no s 
tests have been made to duplicate operating conditions 1 
and as there h^ been but one case of trouble since the ( 
insolation, the evidence is not considered sufficient i 
to^form conclusions regarding the selectivity of the s 
s^eme when c^ed upon to isolate the faulty line of r 
t^ three, nor is there sufficient data to indicate any s 
^y^tages or dsadvantages in operating charac- c 
teristics. ^It IS, however, considered to have the fol- o 

lowing inherent characteristics: t 

1. Instantaneous selectivity. 

2. ^e^om from potential transformer connections. i1 

automah^ly compensates for normal unbalancing. f« 

4. aoes not afford protection against bus short o 


circuits, requiring additional relays if .such protection 
is desired. 

5. Protection is not given when only one line is in 
service, requiring additional rehiys if such luotection 
is desired. 

6. It cannot be applied at the subskit ion i‘nd of 
duplicate lines where there is no additional source of 
power at the suh.skition eml, as in .such a cast? tlu? fault 
currents in the two lines will he equal. 

7. It is somewhat compHcatcfl and expensive in 
wiring when used on rnort* than thrtH? lines. 

No changes are <!onternplated to ini|irove the instal¬ 
lation though it will be retained until mmv daki are 
obtained. It is believed that tht‘ failure of the relays 
to operate on numerous though short oircuifs indicates 
that they are satisfactory in thi.s resptH't, 

Selective Differential Scheme Umitj imluriimi-Type 


Another company reports that it has already com¬ 
pleted the trial of a selective dilfen'iitial si'heme which 
it now considers thoroughly proved. It differs in 
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principle from the foregoing in that induction type 
relays are used, although it is applied to duplicate lines 
m practically the same manner. 

Referring to Fig. 8, the scheme makes use of one 
differential relay connected hetw<?en the two lines with 
an over-current relay in each line, so that the .system 
will be sectionalized even if trouble should occur 
on the station bus. This also makes each line auto¬ 
matic after its companion line has been cut out of 
s^ce. It will be observed that the differential 
relay does not directly trip the circuit breaker, but is 
arranged to decrease the time setting of the proper over- 
cu^ent relay, thus allowing this latter relay to trip 
out its circuit breaker. The over-rcurront relay is of 
that induction type which is equipped with the .so- 
^iled torque compensator’^ for the purpose of giving 
It a definite time of operation. This ^‘torque compen- 
^tor is short-circuited by the opemtion of thedif- 
erential relay, thus allowing the over-current relay to 
operate very quickly. When one line is put of service, 
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the differential relay is disconnected and the over-cur¬ 
rent relay will operate in the time for which it is set. 

There are about thirteen pairs of lines protected on 
both ends by these relays, some of which have been in 
service for three years. There have been about 50 
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correct operations and no interruptions to service due 
to incorrect operations, although one pair of lines which 
are not duplicates, and therefore not balanced, have 
tripped out several times on through short circuits. 
Improvements are now being made which are expected 
to overcome this difficulty. 

This scheme has the advantage of being quick in 
operation and it does not require the use of potential 
transformers. It is particularly useful on tie lines 
between generating stations. 

It has the disadvantage, inherent to all differential 
schemes of a like nature, in that it requires interlocking 
circuits between the circuit breakers to prevent opera¬ 
tion when only one line is in service. It likewise can¬ 
not be used on the substation end of duplicate lines 
unless there is an additional source of power in the 
substation. 

When used on a system which is grounded through 
a high resistance four relays may be used, three being 
for the purpose of clearing phase short circuits and the 
fourth, wound to operate on smaller currents and con¬ 
nected in the neutral wire between the two banks of 
^ current transformers, for clearing faults to ground. 

Differential Current System for the Protection of Three 
orMoreParaUelLdnes'^ 

One company reports the installation of a differential 
current system for the protection of three or more 

1. “Relay Protective Features of Toronto Power Company’s 
Transmission and Distribution System” by P, Ackerman. 
The Engineering Institute of Canada. April 14, 1921. 


parallel lines. It was adopted because of the desir¬ 
ability of selecting and clearing the defective line 
instantaneously, on account of the extremely sensitive 
character of the synchronous load on the system. It 
was installed first on four parallel feeders between 
a generating station and a substation. These feeders 
operate at 12,000 volts and are ungrounded, the system 
being delta connected. Later it was installed on four 
60,000-volt lines 80 miles long. This part of the system 
was also delta connected and ungi'ounded. 

The principle of this system of protection is based 
upon the fact that the current of a line becomes un¬ 
balanced relative to the same phases of other parallel 
lines when a fault occurs on it, whereas the current in 
the other parallel lines will remain balanced with respect 
to each other. This will hold true for a short circuit 
at any point on a system of three or more parallel lines 
provided their characteristics are not appreciably 
different. Therefore, an arrangement of differential 
relays, coupling a feeder with other parallel feeders and 
having the trip circuits of these relays interconnected 
in such a way that their joint action will trip the un¬ 
balanced feeder, will be able to select and clear such a 
faulty feeder without disturbing the remainder of the 
system. The action of the relays will occur either 
simultaneously at both ends of the line or in succe-ssion 
depending upon the location of the fault. 

Fig. 4 shows a schematic diagram of the scheme, 
operating on this principle as applied to three parallel 
lines. Line 1, for instance, is protected by the joint 
action of the two differential rela 3 rs A-12 and A-13 
responding to a line current difference between the 
lines. 

Whenever a fault develops in Line 2 or »3, Line 1 
becomes unbalanced with respect to the faulty line 



Pig. 5 —Schematic DiArniAM op DifPeuential Cuubknt 
Relay System fob TiiitEB Lines Using One Relay i»bii Line 

and causes the corresponding relay to trip. Line 1 will 
remain balanced, however, with the other sound line, 
and as a result the sound relay will remain open thus 
preventing Line 1 from being tripped out. Should 
the fault be on Line 1, it will become unbalanced with 
respect to Lines 2 and 3, resulting in the action of 
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relays A-12 and A-13 and tripping out the defective 
line. In a like manner, relays B-23 and S-21 provide 
protection for Line 2 and relays <7-32 and C-Sl for 
Line 3. 

With the arrangement shown in Fig. 4, six differ¬ 
ential relays are required for the protection of a three 
line system. It will be observed, however, that in 
the whole combination, two relays each form differ¬ 
ential relays for the same two lines, the only difference 
being that the trip contacts of the two relays are in¬ 
serted in two different trip circuits. By modif 3 dng 
the system as shown in Fig. 6 , the number of relays 
required may be reduced by one-half. In this, each 
relay has two independent trip contacts, each contact 
being inserted in one of the trip circuits of the two 
lines from which the relay is energized. In actual 
practise only one current transformer is used for each 
line. The schematic arrangement showing each relay 
coil being fed from a separate current transformer, was 
chosen only to show clearly the relation between the 
various lines and relays. 
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The same principle illustrated for the three-line 

appUed to any system of more than 
t^ parallel hnra. In any such two ways are 

Either each Lder 
with two paraUel feeders to form the 
combmtion shown m Pigs. 4 and 6 , or each feeder 

SSr feede^. 

latter method wiU require more relays but has the 

advantage m op^tion of permitting any line to be 

effectiveness of 
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All tli#» 4 .- i^istantaneously. 

diij^ tvf 

fjre, that is, relays wiii f'ff®^“tiation 

O' Witn two independent current coils 


re and normally bucking each other as shown in Fig. 6 , (a). 
ie In a similar way electrical differentiation can be em- 
)r ployed by connecting the current transformers in 

series and shunting the relay coil across them as shown 
r- in Fig. 6 , (b). Fig. 6 (c) shows three-line protection 
je employing electrical differentiation, 
n This scheme was installed on the four 60,000-volt 
> lines in 1916 and remained in seiwice until 1918 when 
6 this system was changed to two 90,000-volt lines. It 
i- then became inapplicable and was superseded by a 
g scheme of double line protection, as described else- 
s where. 

1 As proof of its effective operation during the time of 
t service the following summary of operation is given: 

) Thirty-two short-circuited lines were cleared success- 
1 fully without a single case of incoirect operation, where 
i one of the parallel lines only was in trouble. There 
^ was one case of trouble, involving two lines in a short 
i circuit, which caused a total interruption. Only three 
s lines were in service and the relays cleared both the 
faulty lines correctly, throwing the total load on the 
remaining line which tripped due to overload. 

The scheme has been very effective in reducing the 
amount of synchronous load lost due to trouble. In 
twenty-eight out of the thirty-three cases less than 5 
per cent of the synchronous load was dropped and in 
two other cases the loss was less than 10 per cent. 

This schenie has also been installed on the 12,000- 
volt distribution system for all groups of three parallel 
feeders. The installation was based on the satisfactory 
resulte obtained on the 60,000-volt system and was 
put in ^th the double object of trying, in case of 
cable failure, to save the particular substation from 
0 al interruption and to obtain instantaneous clearance 
thus ^ving the remainder of the system from serious 
secondary disturbances. 

I « “ occasions since this 12 , 000 -volt instal- 

*’®®” ®'®®^ miccessfuUy 
wiftout loss of load. In some other cases the relay 

of ^ operate properly because 

of the failure of other apparatus. The less fortunate 
^onnMce of tee 12 , 000 -volt system, therefore, 
^ot be attributed to the failure of the relays to 
fun^on properly. The results on the 60,000-volt 

sufficient proof of tee coirect- 
nt® of the prmciple and its effectiveness 

The dnef disadvantag;es of this scheme are that it 

'*’^®®’. “I? °“ly two lines are in 
Ste “®- Additional relays must 

also be provided to take care of bus short circuits if 

:»*^lff“ r" ^ 
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Differential Current Scheme for the Protection of Two 
Parallel Lines^ 

One company reported the installation of a differ¬ 
ential current system of protection for two parallel 
lines having generators or synchronous capacity at 
both ends. It was developed because of the necessity 
of obtaining some scheme which would clear the faulty 
one of the two parallel lines instantaneously. Such 
action was necessary on account of the very sensitive 
nature of the synchronous load on the system. The 
Nicholson arc extinguisher was previously used and it 
was found capable of saving interruption in about 75 
per cent of all lightning short circuits but, as in prac¬ 
tically all cases most of the synchronous load was 
dropped, the benefit derived from this device was only 
partial. Fi’om records of section operation of two 
circuits on a single tower line it was deduced that in 
only about 26 per cent of all lightning short circuits 
were both lines affected simultaneously. Thus in 75 
per cent of the lightning short circuits a system of 
double line protection could be expected to clear the 
faulty line without interruption to the system. 

Power directional relays, even if differentially con¬ 
nected, were not favored for this service because of 
the sluggishness and uncertainty of action on short 
circuits near the station. The Mertz-Price system 
was also excluded for practical and commercial reasons 
because of the length of the line. 

A solution was, therefore, sought in a plain current 
differentiation between the same phases of two parallel 
lines, taking advantage of that fact that, with synchron¬ 
ous capacity at both ends, a short-circuited line will 
manifest itself by drawing more current than the good 
line. This will hold true for a short circuit at any point 
between stations and a relay actuated by the excess 
current to trip the faulty line and simultaneously 
prevent the sound line from tripping, can select and 
clear the faulty line without affecting the service over 
the other line. 

A schematic diagram of such a relay is given in Fig. 
7 (a). The relay consists of two instantaneous ele¬ 
ments so interlocked that the contacts of only one can 
be closed at a time. Short circuits outside the section 
so protected would act on the two elements with about 
equal force so that theoretically neither could make 
Contact. In actual practise, however, one would 
invariably overcome the other and result in an incor¬ 
rect operation. In order to overcome this difficulty 
an additional single-coil relay, energized by the differen¬ 
tial current between the two lines, is used. This is 
shown in Fig. 7 (b), and its contacts are connected in 
beries with those of the two-coil differential relays so 
that only joint action of the two can trip a circuit 
breaker. 

2. “Relay Protective Features of Toronto Power Company's 
Transmission and Distribution System" by P. Ackerman. 
The Engineering Institute of Canada. April 14, 1921. 


Thus any through short circuit, resulting in an 
approximately balanced current flow in the two lines, 
cannot actuate the single-coil differential relay. The 
trip circuits will, therefore, remain open even if the 
two-coil differential relay should be moved into one of 
the two contact positions. 

In the case of a fault on one of the two lines, however, 
there will .always be sufficient differential current 
between lines to actuate the single-coil relay and thus 
select, jointly with the two-coil differential relay, the 
faulty line. 

With only these two relays there are certain condi¬ 
tions of short circuit under which the sound line would 
be tripped out immediately after the faulty line had 
tripped out at one end. It is, therefore, essential 
that the trip circuit of the sound line be opened before 
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Fia. 7 —SCHSJMATIC Diacikam op Dippjsiibntial Curuent 
Rklay System por Two PAttAi.i:.KL Links with Generator 
OR Synchronous Cataoity at Both Ends 

the faulty line has cleared. To do this an electrically 
controlled locking relay was adopted, energized by the 
oil circuit-breaker control in such a way that it opens 
the trip circuit of its line whenever the opposite line 
circuit breaker opens, and vice versa. 

Referring again to Fig. 7 (b), A represents the relay 
which selects the faulty line and B represents the single¬ 
coil differential relay which prevents incorrect opera¬ 
tion of the two-coil relay in case of through short cir¬ 
cuits. C-1 and C-2 represent the automatic locking 
relays operated by the electrical control of the opposite 
line circuit breakers to prevent the sound line from 
opening immediately after the faulty line in case of 
short circuits at the extreme ends of the section. 

Thus all conditions are taken care of and the scheme 
has proved effective for any kind of line short circuit 
when only one line was in trouble. It was installed 
first on two pairs of 60,000-volt lines, 80 miles long, and 
was operated in conjunction with the differential 
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current scheme for three or more parallel lines, as 
described elsewhere, until these four lines were changed 
to two 90,000-volt lines when the other scheme became 
inapplicable. This method of operation was followed 
about two years and as long as three or four lines were 
available the. double line protection was used only 
during lightning storms or whenever other operating 
conditions arose which left only two lines in service. 
During lightning storms only two lines were operated 
as, on account of the insulators, only two were consid¬ 
ered lightning safe. 

Since the change to the 90,000-volt double line system 
the scheme has been in constant service. Operating 
records were available only from 1917 through eleven 
months of 1920, and during this time ninety-seven 
short circuits were cleared without a single failure, 
so long as only one line was involved. These short 
circuits were both single and three-phase and at every 
possible location between the two extreme ends of the 
lines. The reduction in the amount of s 3 mchronous 
load dropped during trouble was also very noticeable, 
being less than 30 per cent in all cases except eight and 
in most cases less than 15 per cent. 

During this time there were fourteen cases of trouble 
in which the short circuit involved both lines and the 
relays were unable to function. Double-line short 
circuits were naturally to be expected because both 
circuits were on the same pole line. 

The chief advantage of this scheme lies in its freedom 
from the use of potential transformers. This is especi¬ 
ally desirable on high-voltage systems on account of the 
cost of these transformers. As disadvantages the 
following may be mentioned: 

1. It is complicated in wiring and depends upon the 
correct functioning of three relays, each having a set 
of contacts in series, 

^ 2. Will not operate on bus short circuits, and addi¬ 
tional relays must be provided if such protection is 
desued. 

3. The last line is non-automatic unless the locking 
relays are arranged for automatic reclosing after a 
definite time interval. The last line would then have 
instantaneous protection provided the relays were set 
above the full-load current of the line, but would be 
affected by through short circuits. 

Split-Conductor Cable SysWm, 

One company reports four installations of split- 
conductor cable as follows: 

1. Four 350,000-cir. mil cables between generating 
and substation. 

2 . Two 350,000-cir. mil cables between substations. 

3. Two 2/0 cables between generating station and 

customer’s substation. ; . — 

4. Two 250,000-cm mil cables between substation : 

and customer’s substation. ' ^ 

- On Installation No. 1 the feeders are tie lines- con- j 
necting a generating station with an important sub- < 


station, and a scheme which would disconnect a defec¬ 
tive line at an earlier stage in the development of the 
fault and more quickly than is possible with over¬ 
current and uni-directional relays, was required in 
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order to reduce as much as possible the disturbance to 
such an important part of the system. Split-conductor 
prot^tipn gave promise of better satisfying these 
conditions than any other scheme. The other instal¬ 
lations are paired radial lines and were installed 
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A schematic dia.u:ram of the installation is given in 
Fig. 8 and a typical wiring diagram in Fig. 9. 

The differential curi’ent transformers are made up 
of two primary windings, differentially wound, and a 
single secondary winding divided into two sections, 
giving a ratio of 4 to I when in scries and 8 to 1 when in 
parallel. 

Single-pole, in.stantaneous, over-current relays of 
the two-coil type with hand-reset contacts are used. 

The reactance coils are of the iron-core type with a 
50()-ohm resistance in imrallel, and the value of the 
reactance depends upon the length and size of the 
cable. Thc?y are of about tlie same .size and form as the 
current transformers. 

The lines of installation No. 1 are all operated in 
paralU?!. The other installations are paired radial 
line.s, the linos of each pair being operated in parallel. 

'!rhe relays may be tiested for tmrrent balance by 
inserting a low scale atnnu‘t(T in series with the relay 
winding while the <‘able is heavily loaded. The oil cir¬ 
cuit breaker may l»e tripped at any time by opening 
one of the split discf)nnecting switches. It has been 
found ( hat a setting for 1.0 per cent unbalance works out 
satisfact<}rily. 

The time that each of these installations have been 
in service is as follows: 

Installation No. 1 Feb. 20,1918 to pre.sent date 

« No. 2 Sept. 29, 1917 « “ 

« No. a Jan. (5, 1918 « Aug. 21,1920 

« No, 4 Sept. 29,1917 « Dec. 28,1918 

All these split-condu<d.or installations have proved 
satifuctory but only installations No. 1 and No, 2 are 
now in sendee. Installation No. 8 was discontinued 
after a calde failure, as s|)lit-conductor cable could not 
be obtained in a.s short a time as was necessary which 
necessitated its rei^lucement by standard cable. In¬ 
stallation No. 4 supplied service to a large customer 
who clos$‘d down his plant after completing war con¬ 
tracts. 

Ah proof of the effectiveness of the split-conductor 
scheme of protection the following summary of opera¬ 
tion was given. 

Installation No. 1.There have been no incorrect 

operations. There have been six correct operations. 

Installation No. 2 * There have been two incorrect 
opemtions. In the first ea-se a fault on a line between 
the generating station and another sub-station opened 
both lines at both ends. In the .second case the oil 
circuit breaker on another line at the generating sta¬ 
tion failed and opened both split conductor lines at 
both ends. Of the four split conductor installatioiw, 
this is the only one to have incorrect operation and its 
is believed that there is an unbalance somewhere in 
the connections which was not evident when checked 
by the usual methods and which caused the relays to 
operate under heavy surge conditions or on through 
short circuits. This is to be carefully checked, by 
actual test if necessary. There have b^n. no. cable 
failures and, therefore, no correct operations. 


Installation No. 3—No faulty operations have taken 
place. There have been three correct operations, in 
each instance the faulty line being tripped out without 
opening any other lines. 

Installation No. 4—No cable or apparatus failures or 
operations, either faulty or coiTect have occurred. 

In every case of cable failure the line, was cleared at 
such an early stage in the development of the fault 
that there was no perceptible voltage dip or other form 
of system disturbance. 

Up to the present time no tests have been made to 
duplicate operating conditions and the operations 
which have occurred indicate neither the necessity 
of such tests nor the need of any change in the trial 
installations except as mentioned in the summary 
of operations of installation No. 2. 

From the experience which this company has had 
with this scheme of protection it is considered superior 
to the over-current and uni-directional scheme in the 
following respects: 

1. It does not require tapered time settings for 
selectivity and thus may have any number of substa¬ 
tions in a loop or in tandem. 

2. It does not require the calculation of short-cir¬ 
cuit currents for relay settings. 

3. The cable is disconnected at an early stage in the 
development of the fault, generally before the cable is 
badly damaged and with practically no dip in the volt¬ 
age or shock to the system. 

4. A breakdown in the primary winding of the 
differential current transformer or in the reactance coil 
caases the line to trip out, thus indicating an apparatus 
breakdown at the time of its occurrence. 

5. The scheme is applicable to any number of lines 
and additional lines may be added without any change 
in the wiring or relay settings of the lines in service. 

It is also considered to have the following disadvan¬ 
tages: 

1 . It is more expensive by about 20 per cent than 
standard cable with over-current and directional pro¬ 
tection. 

2. It requires special apparatus. The reactance 
coils, differential current transformers, double dis¬ 
connecting .switches and cable are special and are 
u.sually of slow delivery, which may cause considerable 
delay and inconvenience in case of breakdown, unless 
sufficient material is carried in stock to take care of 
any emergency. 

3 . It does not protect against bus short circuits, 
necessitating over-current relays if such, protection is 
desired. 

Pilot-Wire Scheme Using Differential Relays 

One of the companies has tried a pilot-wire scheme on 
the balanced voltage principle, that is the e. m. fs, of 
the current transformers at each end of the pilot wire 
^e opposed to each other. However, after a thorough 
test of this scheme, it has been superseded: by another 
pilot-wire system which its originator has called a 
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balanced differential system. This system makes use 
of a special differential relay having two coils with 
equal turns, and connected so that under normal opera¬ 
tion the currents through these two coils are equal 
but in opposite directions. By reference to Pig. 10, 


HSwilch in,... 

A Culwrt Iiar4tBnmn 
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^ Note Trip Citaiit Omitted ^ 

Pig. 10—Differential Relay Scheme—^T wo Pilot Wires 

it will be observed that the current from one of the 
current transformers divides into two equal parts, one 
part going through one coil of the relay, thence through 
the pilot mre to the other station, while the other half 
of the current flows through the relay and through a 
resistance which is adjusted to be equal to that of 
the pilot wire. It is easy to see that under normal 
conditions, no matter how heavy the current may be 
through the feeder, there will be no unbalanced current 
through the relay attempting to operate it. However 
when trouble occurs in the feeder, the current from 
the transformer at one end of the pilot wire will oppose 
the transformer at the other end, and, therefore, it 
will not divide evenly, relatively less current flowing 
through the pilot wire and more through the resistance 
so that the magnetic balance of the relay will be upset, 
causing it to operate. 

The system shown in Fig. 10 with two pilot wires 
will operate only when the cable fault involves current 
floT^ng to ground, but the system shown in Fig. 11, 
which requires three pilot wires;, will operate no matter 
what may be the nature of the fault. It has been 
estimated that to protect a 6000-ft section of cable, 
the cost of the two-wire installation would be 90 per 



Pig. 11 Differential Relay Scheme—Three Pilot Wires 

c^nt, ^d the cost of a three-wire installation 110 per 
cent of the cost of a standard installation of directional 
relays. For a 10,000-ft. length of cable, the cost would 
be myec^y 135 POT cent and iTfl per cent of the 
cost of a directional relay installation. 


i This company’s network is quite extensive and it 
i was feared that on many of their loops, where a number 
• of substations are in series, the total time setting re- 
I quired on some of the over-current relays, in order that 
, they might be properly selective, would be so high 
that the conventional over-current directional scheme 
would not be suitable. This pilot-wdre scheme was 
therefore selected for use on certain sections to secure 
instantaneous operation and thereby reduce the time 
required on other relays. Furthermore, since most 
cable troubles start on a breakdown! to ground, thlp 
scheme wdll, in the majority of cases, disconnect the 
faulty cable before the trouble has developed into a 
short circuit. 

Since August 1918, the scheme using two pilot wdres 
has been applied to 60 lines and the three-pilot-wdre 
scheme to four lines. There have been 28 correct and 
12 incorrect operations, the latter being due largely to 
the defective apparatus which was used on the first 
few installations. It is interesting to observe the 
causes of the false operations, which can be grouped as 
follows: 

Defective apparatus and connections 6 

Errors m naaking connections. 4 

Unbalance in the current circuit due 
to instrument installations. 2 

Total........ 12 

^ During the past two years there have been only two 
incorrect operations and it is reasonable to expect 
even less in the future. 

The advantages of this scheme are: 

1. Complete independence of relays on one line 
from all others. 

2 . Selective time settings are not required as the 
action IS instantaneous. 

3. High current settings are not required and short- 
circuit current calculations are unnecessary. 

4. Special cable is not required as in the case of the 
split-conductor scheme. 

5. The balancing operation is simple, requiring 
merely the adjustment of the series resistance. 

6 . Standard current transformers may be used and 
no high potential is induced in the line-current trans¬ 
formers. 

7. The compl^ty of the network offers no diffi¬ 
culty m the application of the scheme except in the 
case of tapped lines. 

The one disadvantage of this scheme lies iA the cost 
of the pilot wire. For long transmission lines, induction 
type relays are preferable but for short lines or for a 
network this pilot-wire scheme has many advantages. 

Differmiql Pilot Wire 

One company reported that differential protection 
Pdot wirte, was originaUy tried out on several 
110-kv. hne sections but that it was abandoned because 
or very frequent interruptions which could not be 
satisfactonly explained. 
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On account of the high voltage of the system it 
was desirable to disconnect a faulty circuit instantane¬ 
ously and this scheme was devised in the hope that 
it would meet the requirements. A schematic diagram 
of the installation is shown in Fig. 12. The longest 
section upon which it was installed was 51 miles and 
the shortest 13 miles. The neutral of the system was 
at first ungrounded, but was later grounded through a 
water resistance. One ground was located in the 



Pig. 12 —Schematic Diagbam op Dippehentiai. Pilot 
Wire Relay System 


neutral of the step-up transformers and the other 
in the neutral of the step-down transformers at two 
places in the system. 

The special equipment required for the scheme 
consisted of bushing-type current transformers with 
secondary and tertiary windings. Ordinary alter¬ 
nating-current trip coils of rather high impedance were 
used as relays. 

Referring to Fig. 12, the operation was as follows: 

Under ordinary conditions of flow of power, the 
current flowing out of the circuit at the receiving end 
should be equal to that flowing into it at the trans¬ 
mitting end. Under these conditions, the voltage 
induced in the secondaries of the bushing type current 
transformers would be equal and opposite, and currents 
proportional to the line current would flow in the delta- 
connected tertiary windings, with no tendency to flow 
through the trip coils in parallel with them, since the 
resultant of the line currents would be zero. Thus, 
when any current flowed from the transmitting end 
without reaching the receiving end, as would be the 
result of a fault, the system would be unbalanced, and 
current would be forced through the trip coils to operate 
the circuit breakers. 

The scheme was in service about two years. No 
adequate records of the various tests or operations are 
how available, but it was abandoned as unsatisfactory 
about 1913. The use of the ground for one conductor 
of the pilot-wire system may have been partly respon¬ 
sible for the defective operation of this scheme. This 
may apply, especially, on account of exposure -to the 
power circuit which would normally indicate the de¬ 
sirability of proper rdative transpositions iii the pilot- 
wire circuit. It is also possible that an attempt was 


made to have the equipment too sensitive, and as 
inverse time over-current relays with mechanical trip 
were used on the same lines, it is probable that these 
operated simultaneously with the differential relays 
and thus destroyed selectivity. 

This scheme is described chiefly as a matter of interest 
since it constitutes the only reported attempt to use such 
a scheme on a high-voltage overhead system. 

III. Differential Power Schemes. The differ¬ 
ential current schemes just described, though usually 
simple in equipment and installation are subject in some 
cases to disdavantage in that the line in trouble does not 
carry the greater current. Differential power protec¬ 
tive schemes for parallel lines, however, are discrim¬ 
inating in their action in all cases and can be relied 
upon when the effectiveness of the simpler schemes 
may be doubtful. 

A Modification oj the Differential Power Scheme 

One company reports the installation of the funda¬ 
mental scheme described in the paper on Transmission 
Line Relay Protection in 1919, but the application 
has been modified by the introduction of auxiliary 
transformers across the secondaries of the current 
transformers. These are used first as balancing 
transformers, different ratios being provided so that 
differences in the main current transformer secondary 
currents may be compensated for; second, to permit 
grounding of the main current transformer second¬ 
aries without danger of interference with the operation 
of the relays; and third, under heavy short circuits the 
auxiliary transformers become .saturated and limit the 
current flowing to the relays, thus preventing the ten¬ 
dency of the relays to “chatter". 

In this installation elaborate arrangements have been 
made to substitute plain over-current for the differ¬ 
ential power protection when operating changes re¬ 
quire and provision has been made, by means of a 
differential direct-current relay and contactors arranged 
as a bridge, automatically to open the current trans¬ 
former loop when only one line is in service, thus leav¬ 
ing plain directional protection on the line. 

No operating results for this installation were supplied 
and it is described chiefly as an interesting modification 
of a well-known scheme. 

Differential Duo-Directionod Relay Schemes 

Several companies reported installations of differen¬ 
tial duo-directional relays. A simplified diagram of this 
scheme is shown in Fig. 13. No special equipment is 
required, standard over-current and directional relays, 
with double-throw contacts on the directional element, 
being used. The principle of operation of the scheme 
is the same as that described in the paper on Trans¬ 
mission Line Relay Protection in 1919. 

It may also be well to point out that if protection 
against balanced or bus faults is desired, over-current 
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relays may be inserted in each cuiTent transformer 
secondary circuit to take care of such requirements. 

Outside of the usual phasing tests as made in the 
standard uni-directional relay installation, there are 
no special precautions necessary except to make a check 
for zero current by inserting a low-reading ammeter in 
series with the relay cun’ent coil while the lines are 
heavily loaded. 

One company reported two trial installations of 
these relays which were installed because of a desire 
to find a balanced scheme, applicable to two lines which 
would not require tapered settings for selectivity and 
would not be affected by through short circuits. 

Installation No. 1 has been in service since April 1919. 
Up to June 1921, there were twenty-five opemtions, 
two of which were correct and twenty-three faulty. 

Of the two correct operations, one occurred during 
a sleet storm, one line being out of service. The other 
opened at both ends and two phases were found to be 
faulty. No other lines came out, and although classed 


StatkMNo.) 



Pig. 13 —S«jhkmatic DiAOriAM of Diffkukntial Doo- 
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as a correct operation it is not a fair trial of the scheme 
as applied to paired line protection. The other 
correct operation occurred during an electrical storm. 

Of the twenty-three faulty operations, nine occurred 
during electric storms. Of these, eight opened both 
lines and other lines were opened on the same disturb¬ 
ance, and one opened only one line, the other being 
out of service at the time, but other lines on the system 
were opened. Of the remaining fourteen operations, 
there were three cases where both lines were opened 
but no others, and eleven cases where both lines were 
opened with others. 

Installation No. 2 was put into service in July 1919 
and up to July 1921 there were twelve operations, 
three being correct and nine faulty. 


In one of the three correct operations one of the paired 
lines was out of .service at the time so the operation was 
similar to that of installation No. 1. In anot her oj)era- 
tion faults occurred on both lines and both wen* cleared. 
The third operation was the only case of a fault occe.ur- 
ring on one line of the pair, in which t he faulty line wa.s 
cleared and the healthy line remained in service. 

Of the nine faulty operations, two occurred during 
electric storms. No cause was found hut both lines 
were opened and other lines were op(*ned in one of 
these cases. Of the remaining sc*V(‘n opcu'aticjiis both 
lines were tripped out and in three of the.se cases olIu?r 
lines were also opened. 

The results obtain(*d from the operation of th(*.se 
trial installation.s, up to June 1921, were not .sal.i.s- 
factory. 9'here s(Himed to be a grt'atei* tendency fin* 
the relays to operate t)n throtigh short circuii.s ;uul 
during electric storms than witli the standard dirt*(s 
tional .scheme u.sing two relays. It wa.s de.sired, how¬ 
ever, to give the iinstallations a further trial. It was 
thought that the wattmeter element, to which the 
double contacts are attached, having Ie.s.s than one- 
sixteenth inch movement; from one contact. po.sition 
to the other, upon clearing tbe fuidty line rebounds 
from one contact to the other and thus trip.s out the 
healthy line. It was, th<‘refort‘, tlecided to inst.all 
locking relay.s which would make ino|>(‘rat.ive, for a 
definite time, the oil circuit breaker trip on oiu? line 
when the relays are actuated to trip the otlier lim* of 
the pair. In this way it was hoped to over<.s>me the 
difficulty. 

These locking relay.s were put; in service on in.stalla- 
tion No. 1 in June 1921, and up to March 1922 there 
were nine operation,s, six of which wort* .saii.sfutttory 
and three faulty. Of the six correct operations two 
occurred during storms and four were due to fia.shovers. 
Of the three faulty operat-ions, one occurred during 
an electrical storm, with one line of the pair out of ser¬ 
vice, a fault on another line caused the remaining lint? 
of the pair to trip out. In another ca.se both lines 
tripped out when one line was tried out after a correct 
operation which wa.s due to operating condit ions and 
not the fault of the relay. In the thirtl case an end 
fault on one line tripped both lines out. The relays 
have been reset for this end fault condition. 

On installation No. 2 the locking relay.s were put 
into service in July 1921 and to March 1922 there ha.s 
been one operation. This occurred during an electric 
storm and was .satisfactory. 

From these last operating results it would .seem that 
the locking relays have, to a large extent, overcome the 
difficulties originally experienced. It is intemled, 
therefore, to retain both installatioms and give them 
further trial. 

Except in the matter of lei^ened panel space and 
the slightly smaller investment required for the duo- 
directional equipment over the double unidirectional 
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equipment^ this company considers that the trial 
installations have shown no advantage; 

Another company reports the installation of nine 
groups of these duo-directional relays. Locking relays 
are not used on any of these installations and the opera¬ 
ting records show that over a period of fifteen months 
after they were put into service, the operation was 
correct in about 70 per cent of the cases of trouble. 
These results were not considered entirely satisfactory 
but the installations are to be retained with the inten¬ 
tion of further improving them. 

A third company reported the installation of eleven 
sets of these relays which were originally installed with¬ 
out locking relays, but these are now being added. 
Although operating records were not available to show 
successful and faulty operations, the equipment is 
reported as having proved satisfactory. A number of 
difficulties has been encountered but all were not 
attributed to causes inherent in relays but to external 
faults such as defects in wiring and burnouts. 

A fourth company reports the use of two groups of 
these relays but no definite operating records were given 
so that it was not possible to determine whether the 
installation was satisfactory. 

The fifth reported that four groups of these relays 
were in use but the operating results as given were not 
sufficiently definite to determine what success had been 
obtained. 

Differential Power Scheme Using Bus 
Section Circuit Breaker 

One power company reports the use of a bus-section 
circuit breaker tripped by over-current relays to pro¬ 
vide protection in case of a bus or other balanced fault. 
An auxili^ switch then serves to inject additional 
time when this section circuit breaker opens, practic¬ 
ally resulting in time Over-current and directional 
protection imtil the circuits are again paralleled by the 
section circuit breaker. 

Except in the case of balanced faults the conventional 
differential power scheme is used and the method of 
sectionalizing the bus has the advantage of main¬ 
taining service over one line and on approximately one- 
half the feeders in the station in case of bus failure. 

IV. Grouaid Relay Schemes. When a system 
neutral is grounded through a comparatively high resist¬ 
ance the usual over-current relay set for short-circuit pro¬ 
tection may not be able to operate in case of groimd 
faults. It appears to be accepted practise in such 
instances to connect a '"residual” relay in the neutral 
lead of the current transformer secondaries. This 
relay will be energized only in case of a ^ound on the 
system and. accordingly may be set for a very much 
lower value than the '"phase” relays. These residual 
rdays may be given time and current grading in the 
same manner as the phase relays., The general prac¬ 
tise is to use phase relays in each of the three phases 
and the residual relay in the neutral. This is recom¬ 


mended on account of the fact that the third phase 
relay provides added insurance of protection in case of 
either phase short circuits or faults to ground. 

Pilot Wire Protection against Grounds 

On a 23,000-volt cable system looping frequently 
through substations and further interconnected into a 
network so extensive and complicated as to involve 
rather high and difficult Settings, the pilot wire pro¬ 
tective scheme shown in Fig. 14 has been installed in 
five of the shorter sections with a sixth now being added. 

From the diagram it will be noted that the protective 
equipment is connected to the neutral circuit of the 
main current transformers and that practically no 
current will flow in any of the tertiary circuits under 
normal conditions or under abnormal conditions not 
involving a ground. This insures against any pos¬ 
sibility of operation for overloads or for any faults which 
do not go to ground. This characteristic may be 
considered a disadvantage by some engineers but the 
operating company in this case feels that the proportion 
of faults which do not either start with, or become. 
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Fig. 14—Diagram Showing Scheme op Pilot Wire 
Protection Against Grounds 

grounds is sufficiently small to justify the reduction 
in equipment secured and the additional safeguard 
against operation bn through faults. 

If a ground is assumed as occurring on some more 
remote section, equal currents will flow in the neutral 
circuits Ni and Nz; secondary current transformers 
Si and Sz connected in these circuits (principally to 
permit grounding of the main current transformer 
secondaries for safety reasons) will then cause a cur¬ 
rent to circidate through pilot wires A and R; No 
current flows through the relays, however, due to the 
use of the third pilot wire R which permits connecting 
this relay circuit to equal potential points regardless 
of the drop in the pther two pilot conductors. If, on 
the other hand, the ground should occur oh the section 
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under consideration there will again be currents in the 
neutral but in this case they will be unequal or opposed 
and accordingly a current approjdmately proportional 
to the fault current will flow through the relays and 
pilot conductor R, This will cause relays to opemte 
and the circuit to be isolated. 

These five sections have been in service from one to 
two years. During this time none of these cables have 
failed. Therefore positive data on.the operation of this 
eqtiipment are lacking. A number of artificial faults 
have been applied, and the relays operated correctly in 
every case. 

The advantages of this scheme have been given 
above. Granting that protection against grounds is 
all that is required the only practical disadvantage 
consists in the additional cost of the third pilot wire. 

Selective Ground Relay Scheme 

One company reported the trial installation of a 
selective ground relay scheme which was adopted with 
the expectation that faults of slow development would 
be cleared at an earlier stage than is possible with 
phase relays, thus preventing the trouble from being 
commimicated to nearby lines and preventing the 
system from being subjected to severe shock. 

The installation was made on five lines and the volt¬ 
age is 26,400 with the neutral solidly grounded, at the 
generating station. 

A schematic diagram of the installation is shown in 
Fig. 16. It will be observed that the ground relay is 
connected in the neutral of the current transformer bank 



Fig. 15—Diagbam op Selective Gkound Relay Scheme 

and that where over-current relays are used their 
cbntacts are paralleled with those of the ground relays. 

OTen the over-current directional combination jg ugg^ 
the ground relay contacts are arranged td short circuit 
the oyer-curfent element, thus leaving the wattmeter 


element to discriminate as to direction of power flow. 
No special equipment is necessary except that the di¬ 
rectional relays are equipped with an extra terminal 
which taps the trip circuit between the contacts on the 
two elements. 

The ground relays are induction type over-current, 
having gears interposed between the disk-shaft and the 
contacts. They have a minimum operating current 

LowCwimi 



Fig. 16—^Method op Testing Ground Relays When 
Used with Bushing-Type Current Transformers 

range of from 0.6 to 2.6 amperes and the energy con¬ 
sumed is low, being in the neighborhood of 2 to 8 
volt-amperes. The current transformers are of the 
standard through or bushing type. 

The relays are set by applying test current to the 
secondary terminals of one of the current transformers, 
with the three phase relays and the ground relays in 
circuit, as shown in Fig. 16. The secondary test current 
is determined by dividing the primary ground current 
by the turn ratio of the current transformers. By 
this method of testing, the exciting current of the 
current transformers and the shunting effect of’ the 
circuit formed by the two cuirent transformers and 
phase relays on the other two phases are taken into 
consideration. With bushing-type current transformers 
these factors greatly modify the setting unless allowance 
is made by calculation or by the test method. 

These installations have been in service from De¬ 
cember 28, 1920 to the present time. Prior to Janu¬ 
ary 1921 there were two correct operations both of 
which indicate that the ground relays operated at an 
early stage in the development of the fault. 

Since January 1921, a 150-ohm groimd resistance 
has been installed limiting the ground current to 100 
ampCTes, The following summary of operations show 
the results which have been obtained: Up to March 
1922, there were seventeen operations, four of which 
were faulty and thirteen correct. In the case of the 
faulty operations, two lines, not on the same pole line, 
operated upon a fault or flashover on one of these lines. 
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found to be bad. In July 1921, the ted at 16,000 volts and each line is isolated from other 
langed on these relays, and since then parts of the system. Since the System is ungrounded 
.tions have occurred. Of the thirteen practically no ground current flows when a ground 
ns, in six cases one line only came out occurs but the potential between the other conductors 
d, but the dip in voltage gave evidence and sheath is raised from star to line voltage. 

In seven cases, two lines on the same A schematic diagram of the installation is shown in 
, two cases a fault occurred on one line Fig. 17. No special equipment is used, all apparatus 
fault occurred on both lines, while in being standard. The relay is of the over-current induc- 
ises no lines were found to be faulty, but tion type and has a minimum operating current range 
3 evidenced by the dip in voltage, of 0.6 to 1.5 amperes. 

ed as satisfactory operations, inasmuch Referring to Pig. 17, when a ground occurs on A, 
n a section frequented by strong winds, for example, the potential transformer on that phase 
il closely spaced on the crossarms and becomes short circuited, since the primary side of the 
shown that in a large percentage of potential transformers are connected in star and the 
F on one line carried over to the other neutral grounded. This in turn causes a current of 

low value to circulate through the potential transfor- 
nmary does notinelude operation during mer secondari^ which are connected in delta through 
There have been three or four heavy the over-current relay. Thus the relay will operate 
. the load dispatchers were not able to for a ground on any phase and clear the defective line, 
i of the operations. 

f company has since equipped another 
2m, having a 160-ohm neutral resistance 
*ound relays operating on bushing type 
rmers. This system consists of four 
y spaced conductors arranged in a loop, 
ita for this installation are available. 

•any reports the installation of a residual 
'pe described in the foregoing, in the 
he current transformer secondaries on a 
7er scheme. These installations are 
end of three sections of 110-kv. double¬ 
tandem. The fxmction is exactly the 
the residual relay at the. receiving end 
ig scheme. These installations have 
ne into service and therefore no opera- 
available. 

iticd Grouvd Relay Scheme Fia. 17 ^ — Schematic Diagram of Potential Ground Relax 

►mpanies is making use of the conven- System 

il power scheme, using directional relays 

re^tem, consisting of two paraUellinL installation has been in operation since 1917, 

of substations, sectionalizbig them at oper^ date are given for the period 

But in addition to the differential P™*' 1919 and 1920 there were 18 

tion against short circuits the company operation and 2 cases of incorrect 

nduction-type differential relays con- 0P^“0a- . , , , . 

sutral connection of the current trans- operation of the scheme has proved satis- 

, disconnect a grounded transmission « has been abandoned in favor of a scheme 

cessary because the high-tension neutral T*” discriminate between lines and thus permit 

ough a comparatively high resistance. Paralleling, 

us not yet gone into option, but The insteltetion has a threefold advantege in that it te 

e now being conducted, and wiU be m deM, is very quidc to remove the trouble 

ime in the near future. and functions without requiring any appreciable cur¬ 

rent to be flowing in the fault. 

I Relay System ? its one great di^dvantage is that, in case of a ground 

pahy reports a ^ound relay system all the apparatus which it protects is di^onnected. 
rised to prdtect underground three- It, therefore, prevents the paralleling of feeders, as in 
cables from excessive potential strains an interconnected network or on parallel feedersjall 
ttor insulation of the other phases when lines are likely to be opened on account of static un- 
os on one phase. The cables are opera- balance. 
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Ground Selector Relay Scheme^ 

In order to overcome troubles due to grounds on a 
12,000-volt unbounded distribution system, one com¬ 
pany reports the installation of a ground selector- 
scheme. The distribution system in question con¬ 
sists of approximately 80 miles of underground and the 
same amount of overhead distribution all fed from the 
same bus bar. Because of the extent of the system, 
grounds were quite frequent and cross short circuits 
sometimes developed before the ground could be loca¬ 
ted and cleared. This usually meant an intemiption 
to a more or less extensive portion of the system. 
Some means of detecting and clearing the ground imme¬ 
diately upon its development was, therefore, very desir¬ 
able and since the system was delta-connected this 
meant either the installation of grounding transformers 



Fig. 18 Schematic Diagram op Ground Selector Relat 

System 

or the development of some means of accomplishing the 
same results. After a thorough study of the situation 
it was decided to adopt the ground selector scheme 
shown in Fig. 18. 

The principle of this ground selector is that any 
ground occurring on the system will immediately 
be developed into a short circuit by automatic^y 
groimding another phase at the base station and arti¬ 
ficially completing a short circuit path. Short circuit 
current will then flow out into the fault, operating the 
phase relays and clearing the defective feeder in the 
same naanner as if it was short-circuited. The arti¬ 
ficial ground is made at the base station bus through 
an oil citcuit breaker which is automatically opened as 
soon as the defective feeder is cleared, thus restoring 

3. “Itelay Protective Feaijures of The Toronto Power Com¬ 
pany’s Transmission and Distribution System” by P. Ackerman. 
The Engineering Institute of Canada. April 1921. 


the system to the normail condition. The circuit 
breaker is connected to ground through a vory low 
resistance water rheostat which does not appreciably 
, affect the magnitude of the fault current under the 
most limited current Conditions, but has the advantage 
of sustaining the bus bar voltage in case of grounds 
near the base station, thus helping to keep the synchro¬ 
nous load in step. 

Referring to Fig. 18, the essential features of the 
scheme are as follows: 

The primaries of the three potential transformers 
are connected in star and the neutral point grounded. 
The secondaries of these transformers are each con¬ 
nected to an over-voltage relay, the action of any two 
of which will close the proper ground circuit breaker. 
So-called transfer relays are provided to insure the 
automatic opening of the circuit breaker as soon as 
the grounded feeder has been cleared. 

Normally the three phases of the system will be 
balanced to ground, the potential on the transformers 
being the same and equal to 58 per cent of the voltage 
between phases. A ground on one phase will tend to 
lower the voltage’ on the corresponding transformer 
and the voltage on the other two phases will tend to 
rise to line Voltage of 1.73 per cent of the normal volt¬ 
age to ground. The over-voltage on the two sound 
phases operates the corresponding over-voltage relays 
and closes the ground circuit breaker. 

- As a specific example, assume a ground on Phase A 
of Line 1. This results in a high voltage on phases B 
and C, operating their corresponding relays and closing 
the ground circuit breaker on phase C. There is then 
a complete short circuit between phases A and C and 
the phase relays clear the faulty line. This leaves 
the grounding circuit breaker closed, resulting in a 
ground on phase C, and except for the transfer relay 
the other ground circuit breaker would close, due to 
the high voltage on phases A and B, and cause a bus 
short circuit. The transfer relay, however, locks the 
closing circuit of the second ground circuit breaker 
immediately upon the closing of the fost one and at 
the same time prepares for the tripping of the one which 
has been closed. When the ground circuit breaker 
on phase (7. clos^ it energizes the coil of the transfer 
relay T-2, throwing the lever over into the other con¬ 
tact position. In this position of the lever, high voltage 
on phases A and B wiU trip the ground circuit breaker 
on ph^e G and reestablish normal conditions instead 
of wrongly closing phase A to ground through the other 
circuit breaker. In a like manner a defective feeder 
which may become founded on phase B or (7, will 
be cleared and normal conditions re^tablished. 

Other features which are not shovm in the diagram 
but which are' added to make the device practical 
are as follows: ; 

A differential potential relay, responding only to 
unbalanced potential to ground,; to prevent the over¬ 
voltage relays from operating on balanced over-voltage.; 
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Such action would not, in itself, be harmful, since the 
transfer relays would prevent the closing of the ground 
circuit breakers, but it would necessitate resetting the 
device, as the transfer relays are not automatically 
reset. It has been found advantageous to limit the 
device to one operation since automatic resetting might 
cause trouble if a ground should develop into a short 
circuit and clear the feeder before the ground circuit 
breaker is completely closed. The transfer relays are, 
therefore, arranged for hand resetting. 

The ground circuit breakers are equipped with over¬ 
current relays set high enough to permit the feeder 
phase relays to operate before the ground circuit 
breaker opens. They are also provided with complete 
electric control which permits the operator to operate 
them manually if occasion arises. In addition, a hand 
locking switch is provided so that the automatic fea¬ 
tures can be removed without interfering with the hand 
control of the grounding circuit breaker. 

This ground selector scheme was put into service in 
1918 and its operation has been very satisfactory. 
During a period covering something over two years, 
operating records show that it effectively cleared a 
total of 86 grounds. Of these 86 cases of trouble, 40 
were classed as permanent and were due to such 
causes as cable troubles, bad insulators, bad current 
transformers, operators’ mistakes and testing faulty 
feeders. The remaining 46 were classed as transient 
troubles and were due to lightning and unknown causes 
probably customers’ grounds or outside interference. 

During this same period there were 41 momenta^, 
self-clearing grounds, due to unknown causes, starting 
the ground selector but clearing before the . ground 
circuit breaker closed. 

The advantage of this ground selector scheme seems 
to be in the cost as compared to other schemes. The 
two alternative schemes for accomplishing the same 
result are as follows: 

1. The installation of low reactance grounding 

transformers of large capacity so'that sufficient current 
to operate the phase relays would be obtained, even on 
very remote grounds. . ' . 

2. The installation of smaller capacity grounding 
transformers of higher reactance and the addition of 
special ground relays of low setting, which would take 
care of limited jground current. 

The first was undesirable, in the case of the reporting 
company, on account of the inherent high cost of the 
high-capacity transformers and the second w^ equally 
undesirable because of the expensive relay and current 
transformer equipment required. Additional current 
transformers would have been necessary because all 
those available were fully loaded and the addition of 
new ones would have introduced complications on 
account of space limitations. The idea of grounding 
transformers was, therefore, abandoned in favor of the 
ground selector scheme. ^ 

The chief disadvantage is the loss of the advantage of 
a permanently grounded system, ■ There is also the 


possible disadvantage of having no ground protection 
in case a ground should occur before, the device is 
reset after an operation. 

V. The Under-Voltage and Over-Current 
Combination. When a short circuit occurs on. any 
part of a system the potential will be a minimum at the 
point of fault, increasing as the source is approached. 
This, therefore, provides another means of discrimination, 
which, in combination with over-current devices, may, 
under favorable circumstances such as long overhead 
lines, greatly increase the certainty of selectivity. 

In the report of the Protective Devices Committee, 
submitted June 24, 1919, entitled “Transmission Line 
Relay Protection,” there was described a method of 
automatically sectionalizing transmission lin^, which 
m,ade use of under-voltage and over-current relays. 
One of the companies installed this system about twelve 
years ago, and it has been estimated that the operation 
of the S 3 rstem, as far as the relays are concerned, has 
been about 85 per cent of perfect. However, this 
installation was made before reliable directional relays 
had been produced, and consequently, it does not con¬ 
tain any directional element, as a result, the circuit 
breakers on the incoming line, as well as on the defec¬ 
tive outgoing line at each substation, were frequently 
tripped open so that on many cases of line trouble the 
substations at both ends of the defective line were lost. 
However, this was considered quite an improvement 
over previous conditions because it restricted the 
trouble to one section of the system, which is an impor¬ 
tant one and supplies an important industrial commun¬ 
ity. This scheme is now being superseded by conven¬ 
tional over-current and directional relays, but the 
Committee considers it of importance because it is a 
pioneer application of a protective relay principle 
which will, without doubt, soon be given another 
trial using more highly developed apparatus of greater 
refinement. 

The Calculation of Short-Circuit Currents 

A fault on a system produces an abnormal condition, 
which has no relation to normal loads and overloads, 
and in order to obtain selective action from over-current 
and directipnal relays, it is necessary to set them for the 
cmrents- flowing under this condition. Feeder over 
loads can be taken care of by attention on the part of 
the operators. 

This necessitates the calculation of short-circuit 
current values as a basis for relay settings. These 
.calculations have been covered by numerous writers, 
so that this article will only give a description of a 
generally used method with references for those who 
detire further to investigate the subject. 

Practically all short-circuit current calculations ^e 
made with reactance alone, resitiance and capacity 
being neglected. In general, neglectiiig resistance 
and capacity does not produce an appreciable error 
except in certain typ^ of systems. This reduces the 
calciflations to an application of Ohm’s and Kirchoff’s 
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laws, using reactance in place of resistance. One 
method is to express the reactance of all generatora, 
transformers, lines and other apparatus in ohms from 
one phase to neutral, and by adding up the reactance 
from the point of short circuit, to and including the 
generators, and dividing the sum into the voltage to 
neutral, the instantaneous value of the short-circuit 
current is found. This is the principle of the usual 
methods of calculations, but in systems having two or 
more different voltages it is necessary to express all 
the reactances in terms of one voltage and as the 
reactance of most apparatus is expressed in terms of 
percentage which is independent of voltage, and as line 
reactance in ohms can be easily converted into a 
percentage basis, the percentage method is generally 
preferred. 

This method is described in an article by H. R. Wilson 
on page 475 of the G. E. Review for June 1916, in an 
article by W. W. Lewis, page 140, G. E, Review of 
February 1919, and in the article on ""Rating and Selec- 


12^00 K*.-!. 


=3LAj 

gdflOOcm. u 


In the same manner: 


Line (2)... 

(3) ... 

(4) ... 

(5) ... 


Length 

Spacing 

Inches 

Ohms 

reactance 

34,000 ft. 

24 X 40 X 64 

4.12 

56,000 ft. 

24 X 24 X 34 

6.70 

19,000 ft. 

24 X 24 X 34 

2.37 

33,400 ft. 

24 X 40 X 64 

4.04 


Per cent 
reactance on 
10,000 kv-a. 
base 


RBAOTANOB OP APPARATUS 


Apparatus 

Generator No. 1. 
« « 2 . 
Transformer" l., 
" “ 2 ., 


Kv-a. rating 

Per cent 
Reactance 

5000 

5 

12500 

12 

11500 

5.76 

11500 

5.76 


Per cent 
reactance on 
10,000 kv-a. 
base 


Reactance of the two generators in parallel 
1/10 -I" 1/9.6 = 1/X X = 4.9 per cent 
Reactance of the two transformers 

+ 1/5 = 1/X X = 2.6 per cent 

Reactance of Lines 1 and 2 in parallel 
1/6 + 1/5.9 = 1/X X = 2.98 per cent 

Reactance of Line 3 -f- Line 4 
9.6 + 3.4 = 13. 0 per cent 
Reactance of (4) -f Line 5 
2.98 -f- 5.8 = 8.78 per cent 
Reactance of (5) in parallel with (6) 


Fia. 19 —Layout Assumed to Illustbatb Calculation 
OP Short-Circuit Current 

tion of Oil Circuit Breakers” by Messrs. Hewlett, 
Mahoney and Burnham on page 123, Transactions 
of A. I. E. E. 1918, 

A brief description of this method is as follows- 
All reacta.nce of generators, lines, transfoiiiers, 
reactance coils and other apparatus is expressed as 
p^ cent reactance at a common kv-a. base, arbitrarily 
sel^ted. The various reactances ^e converted up 
or down as the case may be, to this base. The com- 
bined reactance from the generator neutrals to the 
point of short circuit is determined and it is assumed 
that the entire volt^e of the generators is used between 
these two points. Then 
1. Instantaneous kv-a. 

= kv-a. base 

reactance to point of fault 

Example. With the layout given in Kg. 19 the 
calculations are as follows: 

, line (l)—35,300 ft 

Spacing 24 X 24 X 34 ,8 * 27 in 

l^toceperlOOOft. - o.U9l'ohms 

Total ohms reactance = 4.2 

Per cent reactaoce on 10,000 kv-a. base - 6.0 


isTo "*"8r78 


X = 5.3 per cent 


8. Reactance from Generators to Bus A 
(2) + (3) + (7) =4.9+ 2.5+ 5.3 

a T ^ X =12.7 per cent 

y. Instantaneous Short-circuit kv-a. 


From (1) = 


10000 X 100 


= 78800 


The instantaneous value decreases to the sustained 
short cmcuit value at a rate depending oh the amount 
of reactance, generator characteristics, power factor of 
load on the generator at the time of the fault and other 
factors.^ Curves plotted from oscillograms taken on 
stodard generators showing the current decrease for 

MesS! Hew^t^M^nr^irBS 

sliort OTcuit value given above is to be used 
^th a relay.jintoded to operate under these conditions 
m 1.2 seconds, the usual method is to set the relay for 

thp interval. To use 

** necessary to use the react- 
short circuit based on the total 
the instantaneous 
e«nt reactance based on 

the total generating capacity of the system. 
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Per cent reactance at 17500 kv-a. 

17500 

= 78800 ^ = 22.2 per cent. 

Referring to the decrement curves for 22.2 per cent 
reactance and 1.2 seconds the number of times full 
load current is found to be 2.52. Therefore, short 
circuit current at 1.2 seconds 


ance the 0.2 ampere point is 100 per cent reactance, 
the 0.4 ampere point 60 per cent, etc., resistances of 
the value of 600 to 1200 ohms being used giving a 
reactance range from 0 to 80 per cent and 0 to 180 
per cent approximately. Leads enable the resistances 
to be interconnected as the generators and various 
elements, of a system. One end of the generator 
rheostat is connected to one side of the 125 volt source 


2.52 X gen, kv-a. X 1000 
1.73 X line voltage 


2,26 X 17,500 X 1000 
1.73 X 26,400 


= 964 amperes 


When the system has lines other than in parallel- 
tandem arrangement or is fed by more than one 
generating station, the solution becomes more difficult 
and if the network is complicated, the process becomes 
too tedious to be practical. Simple network solutions 



AtniMdi 



Fia. 20 —Typical Layout and Set-Up for Calculating 


and the point of short circuit is connected to the other 
dde. An ammeter jack in each rheostat circuit allows 
the current to be read with an ammeter. 

The set-up of a more complicated problem is given, 
in Fig. 20. 

The ammeter inserted in the negative lead reads 1.7 
amperes and, since 0.2 amperes is equal to 100 per 
cent reactance on the table basis, 1.7/2 = 8.6 times 
the table base in kv-a. The readings for all elements 
are as follows: 




Generators 


Lines 




Total 

A 

B 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

Actual readings. 

1.7 

0.56 

0.46 

0.694 

0.068 

0.76 

0.396 

0.058| 

0.532 

No. of times nor¬ 
mal. 

8.6 

2.8 

2.3 

3.47 

0.34 

3.8 

1.98 

0.29 

2.66 


It is interesting to note that the flow over line 4, is 
from B towards A. This is directly indicated by the 
ammeter in the table set-up. 

Instantaneous kv-a. = 8.6 X 10,000 = 86,000 
Instantaneous amperes at 13,200 volts = 3720 
Generating capacity = 22,600 
Per cent reactance on generating capacity base 

22,600 

= 86000 ^ ^ 26.6 per cent. 

The distribution of the current in any part of the 
network may be determined as follows: 

Current over line 2 

= 3720 X 3.8/8.6 = 1660 amperes 
The remaining part of the calculations and the use 
of the decrement curves are exactly the same as in the 
mathematical solution. 


Table 

are given in the two references above and methods of 
solving networks are described in articles by R. D. 
Evans and Charles Fortescue on pages 345 and 350 
respectively in the Electric Journal of August 1919. 

Calculating Table. The difficulty in the complete 
mathematical method lies in determining the system 
reactance to the point of short circuit, and the dis¬ 
tribution of current among the many lines and genera¬ 
tors. The Calctilating table covers this step in the 
process. 

The table consists of a munber of adjustable rheo¬ 
stats that are given an arbitrary rating. The original 
table and many built since, have the rheostats rated at 
125 volts and a normal current of 0.2 ampere. The 
rheostats are calibrated and marked with some form 
of scale so that with 125 volts applied across the resist¬ 


The original calculating table was described in the 
G. E. review page 901—August 1916. Other tables have 
been described in the G. E. Review of February 1919, 
page 140—August 1920, page 669 and Electric Journal 
August 1919, page 345. The first tables were actually 
in the form of tables, the later ones are in the form of a 
panel or cabinet. 

In the latest boards, the plugging is done with tele¬ 
phone jacks and cord circuits, which makes a some¬ 
what more compact arrangement and the leads of ea^ 
rheostat are looped through telephone keys within 
reach of the operator so that the current in any part 
of the table may be read by the pressing of a key, with¬ 
out **plugging” an ammeter jack in circuit, as was 
necessary in the first designs. 

One of the latest tables built is shown in Figs. 21 and 

22 . 
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This table was built by the testing department of the rheostat is therefore adjustable from 0 to 1100 olims in 
Commonwealth Edison Company, and consists of an steps of 10 ohms. The mounting of the resistam^e units 
oak cabinet, in the lower portion of which are mounted is shown in Fig. 23. 

60 adjustable rheostats, five on each of twelve panels; The switch Iceys in the circuit of each paii* of cords 
60 pairs of telephone switchboard cords, connected and rheostat furnish means for readily connecting tliese 



Fia. 21 —View op a Late Desion op CALcaLATiNo Taio.e 


circuits to the ammeter bus. A wiring diagram is 
shown in Fig. 24. Only one circuit is shown in thi.s 
diagram, as all the others are similar. 

The arrangement of horizontal bus.ses on the upper 
panel makes unnecessary any crossing of cords. This 



IN Eio, 2) 

is a feature po.sse.ssed by no other table, and is po.ssiblu 
regardless of the arrangement of the lintw or station 


through switch keys to the rheostats; a flush type am¬ 
meter and voltmeter; a reversing switch and shunt 
selector switch for the ammeter and the main switch for 
the table. On the upper panel are 30 horizontal rows 
of jacks, each row forming a bus, but except for the 
lower two rows not permanently connected to the 
lower part of the table. The first and second rows are 
the positive and negative buses of the table and are 



PiQ. 22 Calcdlatinq Table Set Up pok System Shown 
IN Fia. 25 

connected to terminal blocks at each end and to the 
voltmeter and the main switch. 

The rheostats each consist of four enameled resist¬ 
ance umts, two of 500 ohms each with 100-ohm taps, 
and two of 60 ohms each with 10-ohm taps. Each 


busses repi’osented on th(‘ table. More jack.s are 
required by this design, but the .setting u{) and working 
of the table are greatly simplified, tin? chances of mak¬ 
ing errors greatly reduced, anrl the si4,-up is always 


Swilrtitwn) iKkt ■ Ji) Hi)*'. (,i) |i»i 111* 
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Big. 24 Diacjuam of Connkction.s—Calculatinu Tami.e 

readily traced or checked. Fig. 22 shows the table set 
up to represent the network in Fig. 25. 

Since the photographs were taken, there have been 
added card holders in each row of jacks, mounted in 
the two vertical blank spaces on the upper panel, 
in which slips may be inserted, giving the names of 
the station or substation for the set-up; also brass dial 
plates for each rheostat, giving the number of the rheo¬ 
stat and the number of each step. 

A few companies have made tables with fixed resist- 
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ances, each resistance representing a specific line, 
generator, etc. in the system. Where the elements in 
a system are not numerous and in cases where changes 
are not frequent, this cuts down the cost of the table 
considerably. In one form of a calculating “board” 
using fixed resistances, the resistance to the point of 
short circuit is measured by a self-contained Wheat¬ 
stone bridge. The current distribution may be cal¬ 
culated by obtaining the potential drops at the various 
points in the network. 

The tables and boards have been found valuable for 
calculating short-circuit currents for the selection of oil 
circuit breakers as the method of calculation is the 
same as described here. The table also forms an easy 
way to determine the size of reactance coils necessary in 
designing station bus layouts, as the resistances repre- 


CcMntlM Station 



Fid. 25— Diagram of System Set-Up on Table in 

senting the reactance coils can be varied until the short- 
circuit value is reduced to the amount that the oil 
circuit breakers can safely interrupt. Various schemes 
can be quickly set up and the relative effectiveness of the 
reactors determined. 

inasmuch as the use of the table necessitates neg-. 
lecting either the resistance or reactance of the various 
system elements, voltage measurements are not accu¬ 
rate in general. 

The error in neglecting the resistance depends on the 
type of system.. Where there, are numerous reactance 
coils or transformers between the generators and the 
various substation busses, the error is not appreciate. 
In the article by H. Ri Wilson on pa-ge 478 of the G* E, 
Review for June 1916, previously referred to as open 
wire.system with. 13,2()0-Yolt and 2300-volt generators> 


88,000 volt lines and step-up and step-down transform^ 
ers, the error between the resistance—^reactance 
calculations and the reactance calculations, is 2 per 
cent. In a system where there are no transformers or 
reactance coils this error becomes greater. The mag¬ 
nitude of this error will depend on the system and a 
study of this condition for a system consisting of cables 
or for a system without reactance coils or transformers, 
should be made to see if the table may be used with a 
fair degree of accuracy. For a complicated network, 
however, the table is practically the only solution, but 
it is well to determine approximately the amount of the 
error. 

The error between the mathematical solution (neg¬ 
lecting resistance) and the similar table solution varies 
with the number of elements in the set-up and the 
values of reactance used to set the rheostats. Where 
the reactance values were such that the rheostats were 
set well up on the scale, and when there were a number 
of elements in the set-up, the table figures have checked 
the mathematical calculations to 1 per cent or less. 
If possible the table kv-a. base should be changed to 
obtain reactance figures that will bring the rheostat 
pointers well up on the scale, values of 50 per cent or 
more being preferable to 5 to 20 per cent. 

In regard to errors it should be remembered that the 
table figures do not need to be of a high degree of 
accuracy, as there is considerable error in the reactance 
values, especially the open wire figures, and the varia¬ 
tions in operating conditions are generally so great that 
the errors in the table and those due to neglecting resist¬ 
ances, are not appreciable. 

In obtaining reactance values on generators from 
the manufacturers, it is important that the reactance 
obtained be the transient or inherent value and that 
it be applicable to the decrement curves. It is quite 
common to furnish the synchronous or sustained value 
of reactance unless otherwise specified. 

A close study of operating conditions is required to 
detemiine the generating capacity to be used in the 
calculations, as there is generally a variation of capacity 
during each 24 hours, during the week and during the 
year. 

In addition to taking into consideration the, variation 
of capacity in stations, it is also necessary to study 
the ^ect of stations that may be entirely shut down 
during part of a period, only being operated during the 
peak, or in case of emergency. 

A close study of the line operation is also necessary, 
as the relay scheme and operating scheme must go 
hand in hand, for neither can obtain the best results 
independently. One changed method of operation may 
destroy the effectiveness a well-designed relay scheme, 
whereas some other change in operation would result 
in , more effective protection. Relays that require 
time and,current settings for selectivity cannot.always 
be not to ineet every possible. operating condition. 
Therefore settings that fit the normal conditions and 
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as many of the emergency variable conditioi^ as possible 
should be used. Likewise operation rules cannot 
always be made to fit the relay schemes, but if the 
operators are kept advised as to the field that the 
scheme covers, they will, where possible, pick out 
emergency connections and make other operating 
changes to fit in this field. Also if informed of these 
conditions, when it is necessary to go outside of the 
limit of the relay scheme the operators will know what 
to expect and will be able more quickly to locate any 
trouble or faults. In general, for selective relay pro¬ 
tection it is best to operate the system with all lines 
in service and to eliminate, insofar as possible, special 
conditions such as split busses. 

Whether it is necessary to take into account the 
s3mchronous load on the system depends on its relative 
capacity with regard to the total generating- capacity. 
Motor-generators and synchronous converters that have 
an interconnected d-c. system tending to keep up their 
^eed have a much greater effect than synchronous 
condensers that have only their inertia to attempt to 
maintain their speed. 

Relay Application 

Relays are applied to transmission systems in order 
that customers may be given continuous service and 
that the revenue lost by the power company through 
interruptions may be a minimxun. Protection supplied, 
to app^atus is of secondary importance and is a field 
which is not covered by this paper, although properly 
designed transmission relay schemes correctly applied 
are a distinct advantage in this respect, as the strains 
on apparatus are reduced by the time limitation 
imposed by the line relays. 

Each relay system and each piece of apparatus 
entering into the makeup of the system has definite 
characteristics arid limitations. In a like manner each 
transmission system, and in fact each line making 
up that S3^tem, has definite characteristics which dis- 
tingmsh it from other lin^ or systems. Satisfactory 
applications cannot bemade without complete knowledge 
of the characteristics of the protective relays and asso¬ 
ciated apparatus and of the transmission system and 
lines to which the applications are to be made. Ade¬ 
quate relay schemes have been condemned through 
the failure of the application engineer to recognize 
and weigh all of the factors involved. In some cases 
difficulty is experienced in isolating or evaluating a 
factor until after an installation is in service,, or an 
error is niade in application, but careful analj^is of 
operating records, supplemented when necessary by 
tests, will reveal the weakness in the scheme or the 
value of the factor which was omitted from considera¬ 
tion with the r<^ult that the installation may then be 
corrected or a more suitable scheme installed. At 
least one (^se of this type was reported by an operating 
company and subsequent results show that the diag¬ 
nosis, made after a number of faulty operations, w^ 
correct. 


There is a tendency at times, to complicate installa¬ 
tions by the use of auxiliary devices to make relays 
perform operations which are the functions of the 
operators. The attempt to endow protective relays 
with judgment in addition to the usual function of 
discrimination leads to disastrous results through the 
failure of the auxiliaries to function properly. Main¬ 
tenance charges are high on such installations, relia¬ 
bility is sacrificed to intricacy, and the service rendered 
is not commensurate with the cost. 

Many relay schemes are, of a necessity, complicated 
but the trend should be toward simplicity and, other 
things being equal, the simplest installation selected. 

One other item which is frequently overlooked is 
the phasing out of installations before cutting into 
service. This work can be done most intelligently 
by the engineer in charge of relay applications, or at 
least under his supervision. One company reports 
that it is its practise to have three independent checks 
on phasing made before cutting an installation into 
service. These checks are made under load conditions, 
first, by the engineer in charge of construction or his 
representative; second, by the testing department; 
and third, by the engineer in charge of protection, or 
his representative. In this way the work of the various 
departments is properly coordinated. 

General Practise m. Relay Settings and Tests 

Emphasis should be placed upon the necessity of 
having one person in authority to determine what 
current and time settings shall be given to all impor¬ 
tant relays on the system. The testing and adjusting 
of the relays, after the settings have been determined, 
need not be so centralized but it seems to be the usual 
practise and, as outlined in a preceding paragraph, 
would appear desirable. 

The man who determines the relay settings must be 
in close touch with the operating department so as to 
be acquainted wdth all of the operating conditions, 
weak spots in the system, such as inadequate circuit 
breakers and lines, and important loads which must 
be given preference when laying out the protective 
scheme. Usually the relay man is a member of the 
engineering department or, less frequently, of the 
operati^ department. Another method is to handle 
protection of the system through a committee consist¬ 
ing of one or more members from each of the interested 
departments. The personnel of such a committee 
win depend to a great extent upon the organization of 
the company. 

The use of inaccurate current transformers such as 
the low-ratio through or bushing type, may necessi¬ 
tate special consideration when determining the current 
settings of relays, but after the relays are installed no 
difficulty need be encountered in testing the assembled 
equipnient if the method mentioned in the previous 
paper is followed. In this connection, it may be well 
to point out that even with transformers of these types, 
the phase angle error will seldom prevent the use of 
directional rela3rs. 
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Potential transformers do not, as a rule, enter the 
problem of setting relays except in cases where the 
phase relation between the high-tension line and the 
relay potential bus is shifted 30 degrees by the intro¬ 
duction of star-delta transformers which may make it 
necessary to adopt some expedient to secure the proper 
phase relation and voltage value for directional relays. 

Practically all circuit breakers now being manufac¬ 
tured will open the circuit in less than 0.25 second so 
successive relays may be given a time difference of 0.5 
second and thus allow a wide margin of safety. * Smaller 
time intervals are being used in a few cases but this 
is not usually advisable unless each circuit breaker 
has been individually calibrated and is given frequent 
inspection. The increasing attention which is being 
given to the problem of automatic sectionalizing is em¬ 
phasizing the importance of careful adjustment and in¬ 
spection of the circuit breakers. 

Many companies test their important relays with a 
cycle counter at the time of installation and thereafter 
at intervals of six months or a year depending upon 
the importance of the service and the location of the 
relay. This test is made regardless of the care and 
accuracy of the factory calibration because of the very 
nature of the installation which places considerable 
responsibility on a single piece of apparatus which will 
receive little attention after it is onc^ installed and 
therefore should be thoroughly tested and verified 
before it is placed in service. Furthermore, a test 
of the relay with current makes certain that it is in 
good mechanical condition and if the current is applied 
near the current transformers the condition of the 
wiring is also verified. 

Notes on Foreign Practise 


The infiuence of developments in the art in each 
country is beginning to be felt in the other coimtry 
and it is to be hoped that some of the basic principles 
established in England will be adopted in America, 
as the English engineers have already adopted some 
of the American schemes. In this connection it is 
interesting to find that one company in the Far East, 
operating irnder the supervision of an English engineer, 
installed during the recent war, the American adapta¬ 
tion of the split-conductor scheme for closely spaced 
conductors. The special oil circuit breaker consisting 
of six poles (two in each phase) to clear trouble on 
end faults as used in English practise, was not obtain¬ 
able, so, after visiting the American installations, the 
modified scheme was adopted consisting of standard 
three pole circuit breakers and end reactors to assist 
in clearing end faults. 



PiQ. 26 —A Typical Differential Scheme as Used in 


A larger proportion of the transmission systems in 
European countries consist of closely spaced conduc¬ 
tors than is common practise in America, as the density 
of population, relatively short distances and lower 
voltages make this form of transmission more desirable. 
As a result, differential current schemes of protection 
have received more attention and a number of principles 
utilized which are entirely different from those found 
in American practise. 

In England, in particular, more attention seems to 
have been given to differential schemes than any other 
form of relay protective equipment, and the develop¬ 
ment of over-current and directional relays has lagged 
accordingly. Originally, pilot-wire protection was pre¬ 
ferred, then split-conductor, and at present the prefer¬ 
ence seems to be returning to pilot wire. Methods of 
eliminating capacity effects in pilot wires and the rela- 
.tiveiy cheaper first cost as compared with the split 
conductor, would account for the reversion. The 
English schemes lead in diversity of principles employed 
for selecting the faulty line but in methods of applica¬ 
tion and the development of devices, American prac¬ 
tise seems to be superior. 


English Practise 

Many of the English schemes require the use of special 
conductors and their use is not economically justified 
except in special cases, because of the large capital 
expenditure required to obtain only slightly better 
protection than is obtainable by other and cheaper 
means. There are, however, a number of other schemes 
which do not use special conductors and which are 
desirable because of the stability obtainable with 
very low settings. A typical example of this form 
of protection applicable only to outgoing lines is shown 
in the single line diagram, Fig. 26.^ 

The relays employed in this scheme are the direc¬ 
tional current type having a fixed coil and a movable 
coil. Under normal operating conditions the current 
from each transformer circulates through the fixed coil 
of its relay. The moving coil connected to the balance 
lead is not excited. If the faulty line 1, carries the 
greatest current as would be the case in an installation 

4. Automatic Protective Devices for Alternatiiig Current 
System. A. E. McColl. Jour. Inst, of Elec. Eng., July 1920 
page 525. 
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on three parallel lines, the balance of the secondary 
circuit is disturbed, the residual current flowing through 
the balance lead and moving coils in such directions 
as to operate the relay with its fixed coil connected 
to the faulty line and restrain the other relays. The 
gi’eater discrimination obtained by introducing a 
definite restraint upon relays connected to healthy 
lines during abnonnal conditions is a principle which 
should be given consideration in this country for both 
transmission line and apparatus protection. 

In other countries also, recognition is being given 
to the advantages of differential protection. In Spain 
there is a transmission system supplying a territory of 
some 16,000 sq. km. (6177.6 sq.. mi.) with a load of 
152,700 kw. in 1921 consisting of a network of 110-kv. 
and 25-kv. lines. On the 110-kv. system there are 
nine installations of differentially-connected direc¬ 
tional relays and two installations of differentially- 
connected over-current relays. In the 25-kv, system 
there are two installations of differentially-connected 
over-current relays. This company is also installing 
gi'ound relays on the 110-kv. lines to obviate difficulties 
which it has experienced with the failure of phase relays 
to operate quickly on ground faults during light load 
periods and at such times as the differential protection 
is inoperative due to a line being out of service. These 
ground relays will have very low settings and the com¬ 
pany states that the relays are expected to clear grounded 
lines before the fault develops into a short circuit be¬ 
tween phases. 

A relay*^ in which the time element is a function of 
line voltage has been developed and placed on the mar¬ 
ket, an installation being considered on one of the high- 
voltage, single-phase systems in Switzerland. These 
relays have a potential coil restraining element, the 
amount of restraint being directly proportional to 
the line distance between the fault and the relay, 
thus, those relays nearest the fault will select the proper 
line as thej^ are subject to the minimum restraint. 

Operating Records 

There is one suggestion which may well be empha¬ 
sized and which followed, will undoubtedly increase 
the value of the work of the committee besides increas¬ 
ing its efficiency and making the work less burdensome. 
In analyzing the replies from the various reporting 
companies it was found that some were much more 
comprehensive than others. From further analysis 
it became evident that the most difficult ones were 
from companies who apparently did not have any good 
method of keeping a complete record of interruptions 
and relay operations. Companieswhokeptsuchrecords 
were able to answer, definitely, questions to which 
others could give only vague replies. This lack of 
definite information was less noticeable in the de¬ 
scriptions of equipment and schemes than in operating 
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results. This would seem to indicate that each com¬ 
pany thoroughly invesstigates the apparatus and seh(*mes 
before installation and keeps a record of the installa¬ 
tion, but that, in a great many cases, adequate operating 
records are not kept. The engineer in charge of the 
relay system may know, in a, general way, the results 
that he is getting from his protective eciuiiimmit but 
unless a record, giving each <l(*tail of oiierution of 
the apparatus involved, is kept it will he diflicult to 
determine the effectiveness and nt!xt to impossihlc to 
make a report showing whether satisfucjtoi'y results 
are being obtained from any schemie. 

It has been the experience of some t)f the larg<‘st 
companies in the country that such a recortl is in¬ 
valuable in determining the worth of variotis protective 
schemes and in choosing the method of i)roti!<‘ting new 
lines. Since beginning to record and conipart? opr?ruting 
results it has been found possible to di?terinine vvifiamt 
difficulty the cause for a great many inc-an*ec.t operations 
and to increase the efficiency of prot,e(‘tion. 

It is the operating data whitdi determint* the vuluii 


INIltthUl'ilON ANAlYf:il^ 



Fits. 27--St]OGJ-;STKD Ft)UM eoit liKCOHIUMrj iNTKHUI l'Trti^iH 

AND RkLAV Ol'KUATiONS 


of any protective scheme and that such datJi may be 
more easily collected and analyzed, the Protective 
Devices CJommittee is prompted to Buggei.Ht a form of 
Interruption Analysis Sheet, as shown in Fig. 27, A 
form similar to this has been used with very .sjitis. 
factory results by several operating companies. 

An examination of this form will show that provi¬ 
sion is made for recording every detail of the Interrup¬ 
tion and relay operation. Unusual features which 
cannot conveniently be classified may be entered under 
the heading of /'Remarks”. A sheet is made up for 
each station and a cross index with other stations which 
may be involved can be obtained by referring to them 
under "Remarks”. Each incoming and outgoing 
feeder is identified with the type of relay by which it 
is protected, and space is provided for recording and 
conclusions drawn from the analysis; that is, whether 
an interruption may have been caused from faulty relay 
operation, inadequate relay protection or other cause, 
or whether it was unavoidable. 

The form shown is, of course, subject to mbdifiimfaons 
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to meet various conditions but it is felt that an 
Interruption Analysis Sheet, embodying these essen¬ 
tial featoeS will permit the keeping of all the details 
of operating records in a compact and easily comparable 
form. 

It is, therefore, recommended that operating engi¬ 
neers give this suggestion serious consideration, as it 
is of greatest importance that the operating companies 
know exactly what results are being obtained in order 
that such schemes as do not give adequate protection 
may be replaced by more effective schemes, thus 
stiihulating progress and weeding out such schemes and 
devices as have not proven satisfactory. 

It is to be hoped that the foregoing descriptions of 
schemes and practises in transmission line relay protec¬ 
tion will result in a clearer understanding among engi¬ 
neers of the present state of the art. It is the purpose 
of the series of papers on Protective Relays to keep 
operating engineers informed as to what is available 
for meeting each and every operating requirement and 
to keep designing engineers in close touch with the 
problems met in the operating field. In order to ful¬ 
fill this purpose the Protective Devices Committee 
must have the full cooperation of both the operating 
and the designing engineers. The cooperation which 
has been given and the interest which has been shoirii 
in the work have been very gratifying. 


Discussion 

E. R. jStauffacheri The nomenolature and olassiiication of 
various, relays and the acceptance of this nomenclature by the 
Standards Committee of the A. I. E. E. is a distinct step for¬ 
ward. Relays are assuming more and more importance in 
their application to central station systems, not only where the 
load is largely concentrated, but where it. is spread over a large 
territory covering, for example, one-half of a large state. In 
both cases it is quite necessary that the defective section of such 
a system be localized, even though in some cases it may take a 
couple of days for a patrolman to go over the line which is in 
trouble. The big job is to drop the defective section as soon as 
possible before if upsets the remainder of the system. 

I have referred in a former discussion, to the difference in the 
Pacific Coast conditions as compared with the eastern conditions 
and I wish to niention nov^ that the lines are quite long in some 
oases; 240 miles in our particular case being the longest line. 
We have only comparatively recently begun the application of 
modern relays to our system, and are just beginning to learn 
something of their fine points as well as their limitations/ 

We have a peculiar condition with our 160-kv. Big Creek line. 
Mysterious fiashovers occur that are not associated with any 
particular kind of weather, any part of the day, nor any part of 
the night. It appears to be a hopeless task to find a reason for 
the fiashovers and to eliminate them, so the next thing to do is to 
get rid of the defective section in our most important trans¬ 
mission line, even though we have to go counter to the opinion 
of some of the more conseryatiye engineers. It has been decided, 
therefore, that when, the line is changed to 220-kv. operation 
that the current balanced method will be Used for eliminating 
defective sections. We are only planning to eliminate the first 
defective section. If the first section should go but on account 


of trouble and the second section should also get into trouble 
later, this second section will not be isolated by relays applied 
to the transm iss ion line, but will be handled by means of a field¬ 
killing device on the generators at the power house. Current 
flowing to ground will operate certain contact-making ammeters 
which will cause a motor attached to an auxiliary “trouble” 
rheostat to cut resistance in the generator field as long as current 
is flowing to ground; and as soon as the ground current ceases 
to flow the contact-making ammeter will reverse its contacts and 
the motor will reverse, bringing the generators up to full voltage. 
Under present conditions, this operation is performed by hand 
and takes an average of approximately 15 seconds to handle a 
flashover. There it not much difficulty in handling a flashover 
manually when one or two power plants only, located two hundred- 
fifty miles away from the load are operating, but when we 
have three, four, and ultimately as many as eight power plants 
attached to one or two transmission lines, it will be necessary to 
have some automatic means of lowering the voltage in case the 
second transmission line gets in trouble. 

Mr. Hester has emphasized the necessity of the manufacturers 
and the operating men getting closer together and has pointed 
out the fact that the operating men misapply a relay occasionally 
and I think that point is very well taken. We, in the west, 
located so far from the large manufacturing companies, find it 
particularly difficult to keep up with the latest applications, so I 
certainly would voice what Mr. Hester says—that a closer co¬ 
operation between the manufacturing company and the opera¬ 
ting engineer would help a great deal in securing the best pos¬ 
sible application of relay protection. 

R. Bailey: I notice, in reading the paper, one thing which 
is emphasized throughout, and that is the tendency to do away 
to a great extent with time settings, working more with the 
balanced eondition, where a defective line is removed from the 
system instantly. The elimination of the time delay has the 
disadvantage of causing the circuit breaker to open before the 
short-circuit current can decrease but it seems to me there is a 
good deal to be gained by removing the defective section so 
quickly that the synchronous equipment will not fall out of step. 
In many cases a cable failure may start as a breakdown to ground 
and the use of time delay relays may allow this fault to develop 
into a severe short circuit before the oil circuit breaker opens, 
thus increasing the duty required of the breaker and leading 
possibly to a system disturbance. 

Most of the schemes presented, I believe, are open to the ob¬ 
jection that they do not protect against the failure of a station 
bus, but it looks to me as if this is not a serious objection, as 
there have not been many cases of bus failure, due no doubt to 
the precautions taken to obtain liberal design and sturdy con¬ 
struction of busses. 

Most of the differential or current balance schenies are ap¬ 
plicable where three or four lines are operated in parallel, but 
where it is a case of operating just two lines in this manner, the 
schemes do not work out very well. This is a real objection 
because on a number of systems it is the practise to operate just 
two lines on the same bus section rather than three or four in 
order to limit short-circuit currents. While it is true you can 
get better continuity of service with three or four lines in parallel, 
the magnitude of short-circuit currents may prohibit this prac¬ 
tise. Then, again, the differential schenae usually involves inter¬ 
connection of transformer secondary leads, which is not in ac-' 
cordance with the idea of completely seotionalizing equipment 
to prevent the communication of trouble from one Ime to another. 

Most substations are provided with double busses, which 
further complicates the application of differential relay protective 
systems, and in some instances make it inadvisable to use a 
scheme of this sort. 

In one place in the paper a scheme is suggested which involves 
grounding one phase of the system at the time of a ground on 
another phase of the same line in order to cause the excess current 
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relays to operate. While this will no doubt separate the line 
from the system it may cause a serious disturbance and it would 
therefore appear to be advisable to provide other means for 
isolating such a line. 

In nlnHiTtg I wish to emphasize the need for simplicity of all 
relay protective systems. A number of them which will theoret¬ 
ically, do the work intended are rather complicated and there¬ 
fore difficult to keep in condition, resulting possibly in failure 
to function. It is rather unfortunate that in some oases such 
systems are not given more care in the design and installation, 
and in their maintenance afterwards. This condition seems to 
be due to the fact it is not realized that the relay protective 
systems are far more important than the investment mvolved 
would indicate. 

Paid Ackerman t Relay protection is a wholly defensive 
measure and does not appear to produce any revenue. As a 
result it is usually very difficult to requisition the necessary 
money for such expenditures. Yet there is nothing more im¬ 
portant than an effective relay protection to assure safety to 
a power system and to avoid expensive tie-ups to industries and 
disastrous destruction to power companies’ properties. 

Today, relay engineering is still about in the same stage as 
circuit breaker engineering was some ten years ago. In those 
days the size of a circuit breaker to be chosen and the money to 
be spent was determined by the importance or unimportance of 
the respective new feeder. Today, we fully realize that the oil 
switch to be chosen depends entirely on the main system to which 
the respective feeder will be connected. 

Relay protection is mostly handled in a fashion similar to 
that in which circuit breakers were chosen some years back, 
the feeder to be protected only being considered. Yet an 
effective relay protection is possible only if in each case the 
malu system as well as the respective feeder are given careful 
consideration. 

R^arding the differential current schemes described in the 
paper, I am gratified to see that this principle has received general 
consideration within the last few years. 

It was as far back as 1912 when I conceived of the scheme 
illustrated in Pig. 4, and ever since I have been working along 
similar lines despite great opposition. 

The objections then raised were the same as those mentioned 
in the paper, that is, complication of wiring and interconnection 
of current transformer secondaries of different lines. The best 
proof that these objections are not very serious lies in the fact 
that those who raised the greatest objections originally are today 
the most ardent supporters of these protective schemes. 

There is no doubt that all differential current schemes are 
complicated in wiring, but it must be remembered that wiring 
connections are made once only and if properly made are per¬ 
manent and safe so that no trouble should be experienced from 
t.biH cause. The relays themselves on the other hand, can be 
made of such elementary construction that they are usually 
mnch safer than the more complicated time-limit over-curaent 
or directional relays 

The checking of phase relations is usually much simpler and 
more definite on differential current schemes than on directional 
relays. 

The paper mentions also as one objection of the differential 
current scheme the fact that they require several relay contacts 
in series. In this respect, it may be pointed put that no fear 
from this catise need be entertained as long as the relays are of 
simple structure. The best proof of this is to be found in the 
fact that of the several hundred relay actions of the different 
schemes illustrated in Pigs. 4 to 7, there is not a single failure 
which could be attributed to this cause. 

Prom my experience, it is usually safer to adopt a scheme with 
aimplA relays and several contacts in series rather than reduce 
the number of contacts at the expense Pf a more complicated 
relay. Such complication in the relay structure is invariably 
required if a similar effect is to be obtained. A comparison of 


Pig. 1 and 7b is an example of this kind. The two schemes are 
fundamentally the same except that Pig. 7 attains the results by 
two relays with the contacts in series to each other whereas in 
Pig. 1 a relay has been developed which requires only one contact, 
combining the two functions cleverly in one relay, thus, however 
complicating the relay structure. 

The paper mentions another drawback of differential current 
schemes being the fact that they are unable to take care of bus 
bar short circuits and that for this purpose additional overload 
protection is required. In this respect I might say that the 
power companies will have to realize that they will never be 
able to obtain a relay which can perform all the required functions 
and accordingly they will have to accustom themselves that 
several different type rdays will have to be installed on the same 
switches in order to cover all possible conditions. I might men¬ 
tion as an example that I have come across oases where I con¬ 
sidered it essential to install as many as 5 or 6 different types of 
relays on the same line. 

With respect to the various differential current schemes, il¬ 
lustrated in Pigs. 1, 3 and 7 used for double line protection, it will 
be noticed that they are based on the same fimdamental facts 
but that the means employed are different. 

Schemes shown in Pigs. 3 and 7 report provision of blocking of 
the protection of the remaining line after one line has opened. The 
description for Pig. 1 leaves the impression that no such blocking 
is provided. If such is the case, I would point out that under 
certain conditions where the current setting of the relays must 
be made very low, this omission may lead to trouble. 

It must also be clearly imderstood that the various differential 
current schemes have certain limitations which have to be kept 
well in mind. 

Open-circuited phases for instance, have the tendency of 
tripping the wrong line unless the rdays are set higher than the. 
total load fed over the two lines. 

There are also conditions arising where an arc sometimes clears 
after one line end has been opened. Under such condition, the 
danger exists again that the other end of the other line may open 
wrongly and thus cause a total interruption. This danger 
exists wherever the recovery current may be heavy and where 
the relays have comparatively low current setting. 

These limitations are of little consequence on undergrotmd 
systems where open circuits and self extinction of arcs are very 
rare. Also on copper lines where cable breaks are rare or on 
short overhead lines of pin type construction where arc extinction 
is less to be feared, little trouble should be experienced with 
differential current protection. 

The conditions are somewhat different on long overhead lines, 
particularly with aluminum cables where breaks are more likely 
to happm, and where are extinction is more pronounced. 

The above is clearly indicated by the fact that the protective 
scheme as per Pig. 7 has given practically 100 per cent effective¬ 
ness on single line shorts on a 90,000-volt pin type copper line 
whereas the effectiveness seems only to be about 80 per cent on 
some other lines of aluminum and suspension construction. 

Regarding the differential current protection for 3 and more 
lines as illustrated in Pigs. 4, 5 and 6,1 would like to point out the 
effectiveness and simplicity of this scheme. The simplicity 
lies chiefly in the fact that rdays of the simplest type can be used 
and that no blocking relays are required. The wiring, though 
somewhat complicated, can be made fairly simple, particularly 
on 3-feeder protection, especially if scheme 6o is used. The 
scheme adapts itself particularly to underground distribution 
where substations are very often fed over three or more cables. 
In such eases, it is usually Very rare that operation is maintained 
with only two, or one feeder, or under any such condition one is 
usually satisfied to. have a protection on two feeders which at 
least does not operate wongly on; through short circuit, while 
mostly it may be acceptable to cause an interruption under such 
operating conditions in case of trouble in one of the two cables. 

For any such case, this scheme is splendidly adapted and 
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decidedly advantageous compared with scheme, Fig. 2, as to 
cost as well as simplicity of relay equipment. 

Regarding the merits of directional relays combined with over- 
current relays, it is quite evident that considerable improvements 
have been made on the directional relays, making them operative 
down to very low voltage. Modem connections also leave the 
directional relay effective on single-phase shorts. Still the facts 
remain that the arrangement should be used cautiously and 
reluctantly on higher voltage systems, and particularly overhead 
linos since imder such conditions single-phase short circuits 
often develop rapidly into three-phase short circuits, thus 
making the action of the directional relay doubtful unless the 
arrangement is such that sufficient voltage is left on the relays 
to operate effectively. 

No doubt for certain conditions there are no other means 
available at the present time. The best proof of the limitation 
of this principle, however, can be seen in the fact that the dif¬ 
ferential current schemes have been able to make such rapid 
headway within the past few years. 

Regarding the split-conductor principle and the pilot wire 
principle, I must confess that I have no sympathy with these 
principles as far as their application for transmission and dis¬ 
tribution lines are concerned, except possibly for very short 
runs. 

Both principles in themselves are ideal in view of the fact of 
clearing both ends of the faulty apparatus simultaneously. 
For generator and transformer prptection they are ideal and 
deserve more general use. 

For line protection, however, the complication, the hazard and 
the cost are becoming excessive as soon as the lines or cables 
exceed one mile in length and it is my firm belief that under such 
'conditions they are not able to compete with the differential 
current schemes, with the exception of very special cases. 

The advantage claimed for the split-conductor and pilot wire 
scheme of having no interconnection between adjacent lines is 
in my opinion far more than counteracted by the Complication 
and hazard introduced in the split-conductor cable and in the 
pilot wires respectively. 

It is also claimed that the split-conductor or pilot wire schemes 
are able to limit the damage on cables and the effect of the dis¬ 
turbance on the system because they are supposed to clear the 
fault before a complete breakdown has occurred. I believe that 
this view is erroneous. I cannot conceive of any fault, after 
having developed sufficient current to operate even the most 
sensitive relay to take longer than 0.3 sec., which is the rupture 
time of the oil switch, until it has completely broken down. 
In my opinion, a dead short circuit is developed within a small 
fraction of a second after any appreciable current has started 
to flow through the fault, so that the short in practically any 
case should be completely developed before the oil switch had a 
chance to open, even if tripped by the most sensitive relay. The 
limited damage, therefore, in my opinion is caused by the rapid 
clearance of the short by the quick acting breaker but not by 
clearing the short premature to the complete breakdown. 

Very gimilflf results are observed from the action of differential 
current protection; flash-overs on overhead lines, cleared by the 
differential current protection, never damage the insffiator suf¬ 
ficiently to disable the line permanently unless the insulator 
punctures. Cable faults are cleared without undue damage but 
just sufficient to permit detection. 

Split-conductor and pilot wire scheme^, therefore, are in no 
way superior to differential current schemes in that respect. 

With respect to the ground selector, I would like to comment 
on one statement of the report. The paper mentions that the 
chief disadvantage of the ground selector would appear to be the 
loss of the advantage of the permanently grounded system. In 
my opinion, the reverse of this statement is rather correct. 

Unbounded neutral has always been found preferable in niany 
respects, chiefly in regard to transformer ooimeetion sud the 
total number of interruptions. The chief drawback was the 


difficulty of locating grounded feeders and the damaging: effect 
caused by lasting grounds. 

The preference given to grounded neutrals is entirely due to a 
desire to overcome the above serious trouble. This is true at 
least for voltages up to 60,000 volts. 

The ground selector performs on the ungrounded system the 
same duty for which the grounded neutral has been introduced 
but with the benefit of being able to retain the advantages ob¬ 
tained from an ungrounded system. 

The ungroimded system, therefore, equipped with a ground 
selector, combines in my opinion the advantages of the un¬ 
grounded and grounded system without, however, having any 
of the disadvantages of either system. The results on the 
12,000-volt Toronto distribution show particularly how great a 
number of self-clearing groimds are given a chance to clear with¬ 
out any disturbance whatever, whereas with a grounded neutral 
each one of the self clearing grounds would have meant a voltage 
disturbance and a partial interruption. 

Regarding the keeping of records on the functioning of relays, 
it cannot sufficiently be emphasized that it is very essential to 
collect as exhaustive information as possibly. It is very impor¬ 
tant, however, to try to obtain the correct information. 

For instance, a total interruption on a double line system pro¬ 
tected by a double line protection can be caused either by a 
double line short circuit or by wrong relay action. 

Past experience has made the operating man so suspicious 
of wrong relay actions that he is . inclined to dismiss any such 
case without further investigation by considering it simply a 
wrong relay action, whereas possibly the relays were acting to the 
best of their ability. 

Short circuits across two lines built on the same tower line or 
in close vicinity on the same right-of-way are not as unusual as 
thought. Such possibilities must be given careful consideration 
before blaming the relays. 

On the. other hand, each ease of wrong relay action must be 
carefully studied to find the reason for such behavior. Only 
thus will it be possible to gradually develop the necessary im¬ 
provements. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize that we must uot be lured into 
the belief that we are about to enter the stage where protective 
schemes are available to cover all the various conditions. On the 
contrary, we have only just started to realize that our old pro¬ 
tective schemes are obsolete. Much hard work will still have to 
be done to devdop the standard of perfection which will be 
required on systems such as the super-power scheme. 

It must also be remembered that the various protective relays 
of a system have to be properly coordinated and that this can 
only be done by having this matter centralized in the hands of 
one man who will be able to concentrate his whole thought on 
this one problem. 

It is also essential that each system be studied on its own nierits, 
also each individual problem. To copy other compames 
practise, without careful analysis of the fitness to the conffitions 
consideration, may lead to very disastrous results since a 
scheme may be fully effective in one system and a failure in 
another one. The work of the Relay Committee acquainting 
us with different schemes must be accepted with thsit fact in 
view as otherwise the Committee reports may become misleading. 

E. M. Wood* Possibly you may be interested m a descrip¬ 
tion of some rather unique features of relay protection we have 
in the Queenston power house. You will notice from Mr. Gaby s 
paper that we have used the current differential relay system 
to a large eirtent to protect the busses and other equipment in the 
station. We have found in soine other power houses that we 
lL£tY6 trouble quite frequently on the busses and it was considered 
necessary to protect them. -m* 

The scheme which is used cah be shown in diagram (See Fig. 1). 
We have this on the generator, oh the 12-kv. bus, and high-ten¬ 
sion bus, and on the transformer barJe. The relays used are 
plunger type and give quick operation in order to out out defect- 
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ive equipment as quickly as possible, and if possible loavo the 
rest in. On the outgoing lines, we have the' inverse-t.ime over¬ 
load induction type of relay. It is our intention to use current 
differential protection on parallel outgoing lines to the same 
substation. 

A study of the plant characteristics seemed to indicate that 
there would be a danger, xinder certain conditions of partial 
rejection of load, that the machines would drift apart. We have 
therefore used inverse-time overload relays between bus sec¬ 
tions. 



Fig, 1 


In the ease <if the eurretit differential relay there is always a 
certain suspicion tlnit possibly it will operate when it should not. 
In order to overcome that, we have taken consiilorable pains to 
get current transformers that maintain their ratio. Secondary 
connections between current transformers are kept short and the 
long runs to the control arm carry only tho residual ctirront. 

There is also installed a niverse-currorit relay of the spring 
restrained instantaneous throe-elemont induction type on each 
generator intended t;o trip out in case of cureless .synchronizing. 
As our differential groups of current transformers do not incUnle 
the delta bus and low-tonsioii terminals on the transformers wo 
have installed a ground relay to trip in ease of ground on that 
section of the wiring. To date the relays today have opiirated 
as they were intended to operate, and have not oiierated when 
they Avere not intended to do so. 

R. N. Conwclls In the aniiouneoment of this paper tho 
statement was made that “relays do not constitute a profitalikt 
business.” Undoubtedly, the writer of that phase Jiad in mind 
development and manufacture of relays. The question, “Do 
relays constitute a iirofltable businifss for power Ciimpanies?” 
may be answered just as definitely if accurate interruption and 
relay operation records are kept. 

The question has been answered by one operating company 
and it is hoped that the presentation of the results of tho analysis 
by which the answer was olitained, will lead other companies 
to make similar analysis. 

The interruption and relay operation records for a five-year 
period on thirteen typical substations or about 15 per cent of tho 
total number of substations in the system wore examined and all 
interruptions which were unavoidable or not chargeablo to 
relay protection eliminated. Those interruptions included those 
due to operating mistakes, failure of oil circuit breakers, bus 
short circuits, failure of control or excitation sources and similar 
causes. 

The relay protection in 1917 was no better nor worse than that 
to be found on many systems today. Intensive relay work in 
the field was started in tho spring of 1918. The table shows the 
results of this work. 
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On the basis of llie.se figures, ri'la.v in itallation,-. in fbi - (’••inpany 
“dti constitute a profitable bu!iine:;>i'' for in addition lo u snadl 
cash divideml. they pay a niueli larger addiiioind dividend in the 
reduction of tlainage to apparatUH and eqmitioent. and I he in¬ 
crease in the good will of aetnnl and prot !•» r!iv» eu-d+noere. hy 
insuring continuity of servita*. 

There is sin interesting point in eontoeiiMii with Mr, Atdier- 
man’s tUseussion on tht! qimsiion of the gnoiinled lo utral. On 
this partienlar system, wliitdi eon.niMlM of Id.OiHl and '.MhClMi-Volt 
lines, Covering quilt' a coiisitlerahle U?rri»ory, the n»>nlral waa 
grounded in Noviunhttr 19bS, and yoii will iiofe fhe decrease 
of the cast's with l,r«»uhlt? after the grounding td tin- nontral, 1 
think that this decrease is striell.v t>hiugtsibh« lo the gr«»tunlinK 
of thti noutnd. 

A* 11. Sweetnumi Ont*i»f tht? larger I'l iilnd Htathm eompiii- 
aies has made tluring the past ytntr rather t'Aten dveapjdieai Ion 
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of power unidirectional relays. 1’he synlem so protiefeti con¬ 
sists largely of multiple lines, sujtplying a nuinher t»f sitliHtaiions 
in series. 

There have btjen two cast's of incrtrrecl i:»{M‘rallon -that W* 
the unidirectional relay.s in one statitm have »pi*raled when tho 
fault (a cable failure) was found heytind the Htalirtii in wdindi tho 
relay operation occurred. In eatjh case it was later fttund that 
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one potential transformer fuse was blown resulting in changed 
relation, between current and potential in the individual relays. 

To avoid the probability of. a repetition of such incorrect 
performance it was suggested to the manufacturer that three 
potential transformers be operated in closed delta with six pri* 
mary fuses. The reply advised that this plan would be entirely 
feasible but that no difficulty would be experienced if a change 
were made to the fuse supplied by this particular manufacturer. 

Notwithstanding this recommendation, the practise of this 
company now contemplates the use of three potential trans¬ 
formers and sis primary fuses. It may be said that with six 
fuses the fatal day is only somewhat deferred, as with one fuse 
blown normal operation will be experienced until the second fuse 
fails. In this case, however, it is the practise to install a pilot 
lamp directly across the secondary of each potential transformer 
and install a s. p. s. t. switch in. the low-tension delta connection. 
In this way at intervals such as may be considered advisable 
the continuity of primary fuses may be checked. (See Fig. 2.) 

E. P. Peckt One of the biggest sources of trouble or failures 
in the operation of relays that we have experienced was not due 
to the relays themselves but due to the changes in the number of 
generators at the station. In the season of the year when there 
are high water periods most of the load is carried on the water 
l)ower plants, and in the season of low water periods, most of the 
load is carried on the steam plants,—a condition which makes it 
almost impossible to make the proper relay application. This 
month we may be operating through our low period of the day 
with five machines in service in the hydro plant. The relays at 
the station and on the line must be set so that if one line is out 
of service, the other line is perfectly suitable for carrying the 
load without danger of an interruption. Next month, when the 
effect of the extremely high water that some of us have had has 
passbd over, we may be operating only one, or at most two, 
generators in the hydro plant with most of the load carried by 
the steam plant. We cannot go over the system and reset all of 
our relays, consequently during oases of trouble our relays may 
not function. We have not had any advice from the relay 
engineers as to what to do to take care of that trouble. 

Quite a number of our relays were set in a waterproof case out 
of doors to save wiring, and on these we had some particularly 
serious cases of relay failure. We found there was a little cor¬ 
rosion at some critical point, which caused the relay to fail. 
As a result of one or two cases of that kind, we have inaugurated 
a system of testing all relays, wiring and circuit breakers on the 
system that can possibly be tested, every week. Starting at 
twelve o’clock midnight on Saturday we test every circuit 
breaker on the system that can be tripped, by closing the relay 
contacts. That practise has caught a large number of things 
that would have caused trouble. 

Near the end of the paper (Deo. Journal), there is an inter¬ 
ruption analysis sheet form given. I suggest that the name of the 
form be changed. A good many of us are keeping interruption 
analysis records now, and the interruption analysis records are 
very different from relay operation records. I think the better 
heading for that sheet would bo “relay operating records” so 
that the stenographers will not always be pulling out the wrong 
report when you want the relay operating record. 

W- H. Cole* Some four years ago I presented a paper at a 
meeting of the Institute on “The Experience of the Boston 
Edison Company with^ Balanced Protection,” including our 
experience since 1913 /vyith split-conductor cables. At that time 
our operating experience was rather limited, but-at this date we 
can say that we have had an operating experience with split- 

conductor cables approximatmg 600 mile-years. 

Everything brought out in the original paper regarding 
advantages and troubles incident to the use of these cables has 
been confirmed by more extensive experience in the last four 
years. All the favorable results have been continued. A great 
many of the doubtful relay actions have been cleared up, so 
that tbey are now considered normal and creditable. 


As I analyze the situation, the principal disadvantage of split- 
conductor cable, or pilot-wire protection is the extra cost of 
construction and installation. These costs are admittedly high, 
but by many transmission engineers are considered to be well 
warranted. However, other protective schemes are being ap¬ 
plied utilizing standard conductor lines with nearly the same 
advantages derived from split-conductor cables or pilot-wire 
schemes. 

One serious objection to the use of split-conductor cables and 
pilot-wire schemes is that more duct space is required, which in 
many eases is vital, particularly in this country where the conduit 
system is standardized. It is obvious in the one case that split- 
conductor cables will be larger in diameter for a given capacity 
than standard cables, and in the other case pilot cables require 
duet space for their installation. Both systems of protection 
may be so arranged as to give ideal protection. The remaining 
question is what are they actually worth. The pilot-wire scheme 
has been improved very much in recent years and some of the 
original objections are eliminated, so that it may be said that it is 
coming back into its own, especially where no duct space is re¬ 
quired, as in foreign practise where the pilot wire is laid in the 
open ground adjacent to the corresponding power cable. 

One of the objections to the split-conductor raised abroad by 
large undertakings is that they usually lay a telephone cable 
with all power cable installations. In making up the telephone 
cable they find it convenient to combine the telephone conductors 
with pilot conductors in one cable, thus accomplishing two re¬ 
sults with one cable. With the pilot-wire system of, protection, 
as improved by Beard & Hunter, the combination of pilot wires 
and telephone wires has brought the total cost down to less than 
the cost of split-conductor construction. It seems that the whole 
question is one of economies, but engineers, who have ever had 
any large experience with split-conductor cables and piloWire 
schemes, generally agree that such systems are ideal. 

O. C. Traver* Mr. Ackerman remarked in connection with 
the balanced schemes described for the protection of two paraUel 
lines that if one of them should become accidentally open-cir¬ 
cuited, it would have a tendency to open the other good line. 
While this is true there does not seem to be any material hard¬ 
ship resulting in practise. Furthermore, I believe the difficulty 
equally true of the other schemes mentioned by Mr. Ackerman 
as well as any balancing scheme when two lines are involved. 
In the afl-TTifl way-when three lines are bal^ced practically any 
of the schemes described in the paper will properly take care of 
the matter in substantially the same manner as the one referred 
to by Mr. Ackerman, 

I would like to add a word of caution in regard to the adjust¬ 
ment of relays used in the protection of systems 'Vrtth compara¬ 
tively high resistance from neutral to ground. This warning 
is not intended in any way as an alarm, because in many cases 
the system has excellent possibilities. , I know, however, that 
in a number of instances where ground current has been limited 
by resistance some of the resulting effects have been overlooked. 
Particularly in those cases where grounding transformers are 
located at some place other than the generating source, the 
intensities of the currents and the directions of power in case of 
grounds are entirely different from those resulting foom phase to 
phase shorts. It, therefore, requires in most cases a complete 
separate analysis of the proper current and time settings and a 
v^ry careful check on the question ol directional relays. 

H. T. Plumb* We will cite an instance where relays worked 
successfully. ’ Five years ago relays were applied to the princi¬ 
pal three-phase transmission line in Utah, operating at 130,000 
volts and transmitting power from the plants in Idaho to Salt 
Lake City, 135 miles, Settings for the relays were worked out 
on a calculating table. These settings have not been changed 
in five years and the relays have given practically 100 per cent 
performance. There has . been only one failxire which is possibly 
chargeable to the relay. This is conclusive proof that these 
relays work. 
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With regard to the remarks of Mr. Stauffacher and his diffi¬ 
culty with curious short circuits this transmission line of which I 
speak was -subject to very peculiar and many short circuits or 
flashovers between conductors. There were various theories 
for these failures. Some thought it might be due to the numerous 
swarms of am all flies out Of a nearby swamp. Others imagined 
many curious things were the cause of the trouble, but they 
never were sure of the cause. That was nine years ago and the 
trouble has not recurred. The most generally accepted theory 
is that the short circuits were caused by large birds, and that 
these birds did not leave evidence as to what had actually 
happened. It hardly seems possible that birds could receive 
the full linft pressure, 130,000 volts, get away with a few 
burned feathers, and never leave anything else behind. In 
any event it seems that experience with the live wires taught 
these big birds how to alight on the towers, and to fold their 
wings so that they will not make a shoi*t circuit. Young birds 
might start the trouble again until they learn to be cautious. 

L. IV. CilGhton: I would like to emphasize the question of 
simplicity in relay installations. It is easy if you work long 
enough and painstakingly enough to devise a scheme which will 
fit every requirement of a complicated system. But sometimes 
you And you have overlooked something, and other times you 
find that the scheme is so complicated that the men who operate 
it do not maintain it properly. In reading this report, it is 
important to remember that many operating companies have 
gotten over the trial period, and they no longer have any trial 
relays. One of the largest operating companies has 342 sections 
of lines protected by carefully designed relay schemes. This 
requires 1845 relays and 644 automatic circuit breakers. Bear 
in mind that this refers only to the devices for automaticallj'^ 
sectionalizing the network and that these figures do not-include 
the devices for protecting apparatus. This extensive relay 
system is justified not only by the improved service rendered, 
but also by the saving in copper which results from the close 
interconnection of feeders. Incidently, this system uses only 
the simplest schemes of relay connections. Now, by way of 
prophecy, the calculating table will become of less importance 
and the more or less laborious calculations now necessary to 
determine the proper relay settings will decrease as the relay art 
advances. Relays are being developed which will determine 
the location of short circuits and will operate only when the 
trouble is close to them. Elaborate calculations will not be 
necessary since each relay will make its own calculations when 
the trouble occurs. 

It is possible that a description of such a relay will shortly be 
presented under the auspices of the Relay Sub-Committee. 

W. R. Rxdlard* The description of the ground selector relay 
scheme of which Fig. 18 is a wiring diagram is particularly 
interesting because of its similarity to the operation of the so- 
called “arcing ground suppressor.” However, the results ac¬ 
complished by the latter are just the reverse of those described 
in this paper in that the arcing ground suppressor ^s used to 
ground the leg on which the fault occurs (instead of an opposite 
leg.) It therefore suppresses the are and prevents it from pro¬ 
ducing a short circuit. Up to the present time the chief applicar 
tion of this type of apparatus has been in connection with distri¬ 
bution systems. A number of these suppressors are in actusd 
use on such systems and have apparently been giving remarkably 
good service for several years. Their main advantage lies in 
their ability to eliminate the occurrence of a large munber of 
short circuits and thereby reduce the number of outages. How¬ 


ever, there is no apparent reason why the same scheme could not 
be applied to transmission. Such application would seem to be 
a more logical one than that of the scheme mentioned in this 
paper, since the effect would be to minimize the disturbances on 
the transmission system instead of deliberately creating them. 

The authors lay particular stress upon the development of 
balanced protection for parallel lines. These schemes have a 
considerable number of advantages, the chief one being that of 
rinir>imi7.i-ng the necessity for a large number of selective time 
settings. However, one great disadvantage of some of these 
schemes lies in the necessity of keeping all the feeders of a group 
in service to secure the proper operation of the system. I am 
sorry that more space has not been given in this paper to detailed 
description of operating conditions under which these schemes 
have been used, and specific methods of over coming this diffi¬ 
culty. 

Referring to the various schemes which have been developed 
for ground protection, the chief advantage of this form of pro¬ 
tection lies in the ability in some cases to use extremely low time 
settings thereby disconnecting the faulty unit before a phase to 
phase short circuit has Ijad time to develop. It is stated in the 
review preceding the paper that the application of these relays 
with regard to current and time settings is based on the same 
principles that apply to relays used for short-circuit protection. 
However, it should be noted that where two or more selective 
time settings are used, the purpose of the special protection is in 
danger of being defeated by the greater time taken to clear the 
fault. It would therefore appear that the only real solution to 
the problem in this case would be the combination of ground 
relays with other more expensive schemes, such as pilot wire and 
other such systems. 

S. W. Mautiert Too little attention was formerly paid to the 
subject of protection of lines both by designers and operators, the 
former not being able to appreciate the requirements, until the 
operators awoke to the necessity of further study and placed the 
condition more clearly before the designers. 

In many cases, relays, were simply considered as auxiliary 
devices to cause circuit breakers to open in case of trouble. The 
broad subject of continuity of service was not thought of in con¬ 
nection with relays which indeed were thought of only as inter¬ 
rupting oontimdty. 

Modem relays, although comparatively insignificant in them¬ 
selves, when properly applied, make it possible to maintain con¬ 
tinuity of service with stations interconnected to give maximum 
efficiency of conductors. This may result in some cases in the 
saving of thousands of dollars in investment, as the multiplying 
of circuits and the isolating of stations to avoid general shut downs 
is obviated. 

As a result of the awakening to the real needs which were be¬ 
coming more and more serious due to expanding systems, the 
manufacturers in cooperation with the operators went into the 
subject intensively and at considerable expense and they are 
now able to furnish relays to meet practically all conditions. 
There is stiU much work to do on the part of the manufacturers 
but they are alive to this fact. 

Many operating companies are giving the matter serious at¬ 
tention, but it is feared that there are many more who are not 
and it is hoped that the relay paper under discussion will be 
earnestly studied by all operating companies. I would particu¬ 
larly stress the matter under the headings of “The Calculation 
of Short-Circuit Currents,” “Relay Application,” “General 
Practise in Relay Settings and Tests” and “Operating Records.” 






iPower Development on the Colorado River 

And its Relation to Irrigation and Flood Control 
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Subject,—The Colorado River drains an area 
miZes in the States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
State Afexico, Arizona and California, and in the 

, ^ of Sonora and Lower California. It is the third 
^he United States and is fourth in volume of 

^<^sin contains some five million acres of irrigable 
^^^^^^“ilities for power development exceeding six million 


of the river to the Utah’-Arizona State line 
cent of the basin, contains one-half of the irrigable 
•>Mea annual run-off, o-nd could develop 

fiorsepowm'. Developments in this section, particu- 
ctr'e likely to result in conflict between power and 
middle section from the Utah-Arizona line to the 
the 'Pp^iiiiams River comprises S5 per cent of the area, 
'ompct-i-fxiiccly litUe irrigable land arid supplies only 7 
r the ct-nnudl run-off. This section, mainly in deep can- 
' droji about S,000 feet and could produce four million 
&r. UChe lower section with 25 per cent of the area of the 
two cxnd a quarter million acres of the best irrigable 
ivides S per cent of the run-off and has comparatively 
3T resoxtrces. 


st valuable lands in the basin are in the ImpeHal Valley, 
3 to the fad, that it is below sea-level and that the delta of 
zdo is very unstable, is constantly menaced by floods, 
immeciiate problem on the river is, therefore, flood pro- 
this valley. Such protection can he secured by a storage 
tther at the head or at the foot of the middle section. The 
appeal's the more immediately available. The upper site 
ivever, afford adequate flood protedion and give irrigation 
for many years, and would, in addition, eontrol the 
ition for power development. The location of the primary 


storage on the river is an important matter and may determine the 
whole course of power development. 

The rate of power development on the Colorado is a question of 
markets. With the exception of the mining district of Arizona, 
which might absorb 100,000 horse power, there is no present mar¬ 
ket in the basin sufficient to justify large-scale development. The 
most available outside market is Southern California which ap¬ 
parently could furnish sufficient demand for the initiation of power 
development on a considerable scale. Extension of such develop¬ 
ment in the future would involve interconnection, common control, 
and long-distance transmission. . 

Applications involving the Colorado and aggregating four and 
one-half million horse power are on file with the Federal Power 
Commission which has suspended action awaiting decisions upon 
collateral matters. The individual states have control over the 
appropriation of waters within their limits. To avoid the danger 
of future interstaie litigation over water rights, the Colorado River 
Commission was created under authority of Act of Congress to work 
out a “compact’* or “treaty” between the several States. It has 
not yet reached any conclusions. The stream also is international 
and irrigation rights in Mexico are involved. Finally, there is 
conflict over the question whether development shall be made by 
private capital or by the Government. These various conflicts of 
interests and of agencies are likely to postpone for a considerable 
time the solution of the problem of Colorado River development. 
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Introduction 

of "the most important and interesting of 
•ur i>i*esent day engineering problems is the 
ontrol and development of the Colorado River, 
•est smd importance arise from the fact that 
-es irrigation of millions of acres of land, 

of millions of water horse power, and 
becti<^^ from floods of millions of dollars of 
r affects the general economic 

Qf ^©"ven of our States and two of the states of 
is of interest also in its political relations 
thi^ “term in its etymological, not its ordinary 
sovereign states claim in the use of the 
>f t!h-^ Colorado rights which in the aggregate 
•*ee(i possibilities. Its waters can not be 
SQ .^^thout the sanction of the states in which 
is anci without the concurrent sanc- 

^^ederal Government which owns the lands 
io^ such use and which possesses a general 
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control over the river from the fact that it is an in¬ 
ternational stream. It remains to be seen to what 
extent political considerations will modify engineering 
considerations in the solution of the problem. 

The two main branches of the Colorado rise, the one 
in southwestern Wyoming, the other, in central Colo¬ 
rado. The length of the river from the headwaters of 
the Green to the Gulf of California is about 1750 miles. 
Its basin with an area of about 250,000 square miles 
includes practically all of Arizona, nearly one-half of 
Colorado and of Utah, one-fifth of Wyoming and of 
New Mexico, one-tenth of Nevada, and a narrow 
strip in California along the Califomia-Arizona bound¬ 
ary. The Imperial Valley, in California, though not 
topographically a part of the Colorado basin, should 
also be included because of its dependence upon the 
waters of the river and because of its intimate relation 
to the general problem of river control. Of the area 
of the basin some five million acres, or about one acre 
in 30, appear economically irrigable. Claims, however, 
have been made that there is a much larger amount of 
available irrigable land. The annual run-off of the 
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river at Yuma averages about 18 million acre-feet. 
The average discharge is about 24,000 cubic feet per 
second, with variations from a minimum of 4000 second- 
feet to a maximum of 150,000 second-feet on the main 
river, and to 240,000 second-feet by inclusion of the 
Gila. The steep slope of the river and its large volume 
make it capable of producing some six million water 
horse power, or two-thirds as much as is developed in 
the United States today. 



Fig. 1—Colorado River Basik 
Divided.into sections. 


Three Main Sections OP Rivee 

A discussion of the general problemis of the Colorado 
will be made clearer if we divide the river into three 
sections and consider the characteristics of th^e 
sections and their relations to each other; (See Fig. 1). 

The Upper section from the headwaters to the IJtah- 
Arizona line, just below the mouth of the San Juan, 
comprises about 40 per cent of the areU of the basin 
and affor^ about 87 per cent of the total run-off, or 
an' average of about 16,000,000 acre-feet per annum. 
In this section are some 2,600,000 acres of irrigable land, 


one-half of the estimated total in the basin. It also 
has power possibilities aggregating 2,000,000 horse 
power. In this section, both upon the main stream 
and upon its tributaries, are many favorable reseorvir 
sites by means of which it would be practicable to 
regulate the flow of streams for irrigation within the 
section, or for power development both within the 
section and outside, or, if desirable, for flood control 
on the lower river. In so far as the tributaries are 
involved, these several uses would conflict to a con¬ 
siderable degree and only a careful study of the whole 
section could determine the best combination of uses. 
At the lower end of the section is the so-called Glen 
Canyon reservoir site which has an important bear¬ 
ing on all developments and uses of water below. 

The middle section from the mouth of the San Juan 
to the mouth of the Williams comprises about 35 per 
cent of the area of the basin and supplies about 7 per 
cent of the annual run-off. There are no irrigable 
lands along the river in this section and only some 
260,000 acres on the tributaries, none of which can 
be reached from the main river. In this section, 
however, there is a total drop of about 3000 feet, capable, 
if fully utilizing the average annual run-off entering 
the section, of producing 4,000,000 horse power. Ex¬ 
cept for the Boulder Canyon site near the lower end 
of the section, which would have no effect on the greater 
part of this section, there appear to be no storage sites 
capable of providing any considerable amount of 
seasonal storage. Dams erected for power develop¬ 
ment would be primarily for the purpose of concen¬ 
trating head and of providing pondage for daily load 
regulation. Seasonal regulation would be dependent 
upon storage in the upper section. 

The lower section from the mouth of the Williams 
River to the Gulf and including the drainage of the 
Gila and the Imperial and Coachella valleys in Cali¬ 
fornia,. comprises some 25 per cent of the total area 
of the basin and furnishes about 6 per cent of the aver¬ 
age annual run-off. Its power possibilities are rela¬ 
tively unimportant, but it contains some 2,250,000 
acres of irrigable land, the most fertile and most valu¬ 
able in the basin, of which a large part is periodically 
endangered by floods. There appear to be no reser¬ 
voir sites of consequence below Boulder Canyon on 
the main river, but there are such sites On the Gila 
which could be used both for irrigation and for control¬ 
ling the Gila floods. 

Viewed solely from the physical standpoint, the upper 
section of the basin might have its primary develop¬ 
ment directed either toward irrigation or toward water 
poWerj or it might, as it probably will, have a combina¬ 
tion of these two uses. Qn the other hand, the middle 
section, mth the exception of storage below the mouth 
of the Virgin and of relatively small irrigable areas 
on the tributaries, is suitable only for power develop¬ 
ment. Equally de^ly, the waters reaching the lower 
section should be devoted primarily if not exclusively 
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to irrigation, and the storage sites should be employed cide with similar conditions on the main river, a break 


for irrigation or flood control or both. 

Flood Control Problem 

The most immediately pressing problem on the Colo¬ 
rado River is flood control for the protection of the 
Imperial Valley in California. I shall not attempt, 
however, to discuss it in detail, but merely to present 
certain aspects of that problem in the relation they 
bear to water power and to a general plan of river de¬ 
velopment. 

The Gulf of California originally extended north¬ 
westerly into what is now the State of California. 
The silt-laden water of the river gradually formed a 
delta cone extending across the Gulf, cutting off the 
northern end and deflecting the flow of the river to 
the south. The waters inclosed in the northern end 
evn,porated leaving the depression known as Imperial 
Valley and the Salton Sea with its surface 250 feet 
below sea level. The silt-formed delta is imstable. 
The river is constantly depositing more sediment and 
shifting its channel back and forth over the flat ridge— 
some 30 feet above sea level—^which forms the crest 
of the delta, and there is danger at each flood season 
that it may break northward into the Imperial Valley 
instead of continuing southward into the Gulf. The 
river did break through in 1905 and for more than a 
year and a half discharged into Salton Sea before it was 
turned back with great difficulty and expanse into its 
old channel. The levees which were later built to 
protect the valley have several times been awash in 
periods of floods. It is necessary to raise them about 
a foot a year to keep pace with the rise of the river 
channel, and it is only a matter of time until the river 
will break through again unless steps are taken to con¬ 
trol the floods. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that the works for protecting the Imperial 
Valley are situated in Mexico. It is this condition of 
affairs which has placed primary emphasis on flood 
control in all plans for the development of the Colorado 
River, 

Flood conditions on the lower Colorado may be 
caused either by high water on the main river or high 
water on the Gila. Flood conditions on the main 
river occur annually in the summer season, due to the 
melting of snows on the headwaters of the streams, 
and continue on the, average from two to three months. 
The maximum flood from the main river in the years 
of record, 1902 to 1914, inclusive, has been 150,000 
second-feet. The average mean monthly discharge 
during the three high months of May, June and July, 
for this same period of record has been: May, 42,600; 
June, 73,100; and July, 43,500 second-feet. While the 
floods from the Gila approach in ma^itude those of 
the main river, they occur in the winter season, are 
caused by local rains, and are of short duration. Should 
it happen, however, by any combination of circumstances 
that extreme flood conditions bn the Gila should coin- 


through into the Imperial Valley would be almost 
inevitable. 

On account of the volume of water involved it is 
apparent that protection from Colorado River floods 
can be had only by storage and by storage of large 
capacity. It is also apparent that full immunity from 
flood damages can be had only by storage on the Gila 
as well as storage on the Colorado. Since, however, 
storage on the Gila, has only an indirect relation to the 
general problem of the Colorado River, it will be given 
no further consideration here. 

There appear to be three practicable locations for 
flood control reservoirs of the capacity necessary. 
These are on the headwater tributaries, on the main river 
at Glen Canyon, and bn the main river at Boulder 
Canyon. Storage on the headwaters would require 



Pig. 2—Glen Canyon Dam Site 
Site of proposed power developmeat at Lees Perry, Arizona. 


several reservoirs and even though practicable from a 
purely flood-control standpoint, sudi a plan involves 
at least two serious objections. The operation of 
such reservoirs to meet the needs of the lower river 
would be likely to interfere to a considerable degree 
with the use of the waters for irrigation in the, upper 
section and to a less degree for power development, 
depending upon their location and their manner of 
operation. If duplication of investment is to be avoided 
flood control reservoirs must also provide irrigation 
storage for the lower river. To operate for this purpose 
reservoirs located hundreds of miles above the lands 
to be irrigated would be an extremely difficult problem 
and would inevitably result in wastage of water and 
consequently in a storage capacity greater than would 
otherwise be necessaiy. 

Adequate storage for both flood control and irriga¬ 
tion could apparently be had at the Glen Canyon 
site at the Utah-Arizoha line. (Fig. 2.) From an irri¬ 
gation standpoint this site presents similar objections, 
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though less in degree, to sites on the headwaters since the enginetering problems of magnit ude. To | »rovide the 
reservoirs would still be a considerable distance from proposed minimum sltii'uge <-a|>aei(y of 21.000,000 
the lands to be irrigated. From a flood-control stand- acre-feet at Boulder (’anyon and an oijual amount, at 
point, however, it appears adequate. It would intercept Glen Canyon will requirt* dttm.s t>f un|»!fce<lented 
87 per cent of the run-off of the basin, and would height. Preliminary plans prttpose a Uh-istmr'y tium 
include every tributary of consequence above the Gila, at Boulder (Canyon .sttme aOO ft*et in lioiidii abtve the 
except the Little Colorado. This stream is .subject river channel. When it is realii^otl fhat ihe river 
only to flash floods and enters the main river so far channel has a depth of 125 feet behiw water le\cl, that 
above the Imperial Valley that its floods can not be theriver flows through a narrow cany«»n. and I hat floods 
considered as dangerous. Storage at this point is of in ex(*e.ss of 100,(H)() .seeon<ld\*ef are likely to l,e en- 
sufficient capacity to provide for power development countered during con.‘iili*ueiion. fin* m:nuiitude of the 
and irrigation as well as for flood control, and hence engineering problems Jo be met will be appret jated. 
would not interfere with, but would be a di.stinct aid Detailed investigalhui, particularly b<irings, have 
to power development in the middle section. not yet been made of the Gh'ii Canyon .vite. and the 



Pi«. 3 —Bouldeh Canyon Dam Siteb 
Topograpliy iiml Pronics. 


The proposed Boulder Canyon site (Fig. 3) has certain 
distinct advantage.s over all other .sites if considered 
wholly from the standpoint of the flood control and 
irrigation requirements of the Imperial Valley. It is 
comparatively near to the irrigable lands, and opera¬ 
tion difficulties would be reduced to a minimum. It 
will intercept all floods on the river, except those from 
the Gila. It would even be possible to ameliorate flood 
conditions from the Gila by stopping all discharge from 
the main river while the Gila is in flood. If nothing 
but the flood control and irrigation requirements of 
the Imperial Valley were to be considered, there would 
appear to be no doubt of the superior advantagas of 
the Boulder Canyon site. When, however, considera¬ 
tion is given to the problem of development of the 
river as whole, the situation is by no means so clear. 

Both the Glen Canyon and the Boulder Canyon sites 
are likely eventually to be built> and both present 


type of dam has therefore not been deJernnn(‘rj. If 
foundation con<litions are not more unfavcnvible, Jhi.s 
site should from the construction stand poinl. have 
certain distinct advantuge.s over the Boubler (•unyon 
site. The river forms a dcniblo* fijop at fhe (lum 
site, one-half of which is 28,000 feet arounfJ but at its 
narrowest parts only 3600 feet m,!ro.ss at vvatiT level, 
and only 2000 feet at 500 fe€*t above water Itfvel, fl’hi.s 
condition provides better opportunity for haiulling 
water during construction thaji at Boulder Canyon and 
also affords better opportunity for constructing out¬ 
let works and spillway independent of the dam by 
carrying the one through and the other over th<' narrow 
section which separates the two .sides of the loof ). 

IlilUGATION PkoBLEM 

When we consider the relation of irrigation to power 
development we find that only about one acre in thirty 
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' ® Colorado basin is irrigable, but that it has power 

^sources more than sufficient to meet its needs for 
Since it is likely to require all the agri- 
^^1 l^roducts that its lands can supply long before 

' to use all its potential water powers, it would 

ppoar the part of wisdom to dedicate the waters of 
^ streams to irrigation to the extent they can be 
Uiciently -used for such purpose, leaving water-power 
tjvt'lof^ment to take the second place. If reasonably 
LUiservautive practises are followed and all unnecessary 
^aste avoided, there appears to be ample water in the 
oloraclo and its tributaries to irrigate all lands within 
-onoiriic reach of the streams. The problem of water 
.ipply for such purposes is, therefore, one of equitable 
Lstrihxi.-tion; and this is the problem which the Colo- 
ulo I^ivor Commission has been created to solve, 
shall not discuss it further than to say that, if irriga- 
ho assumed as the dominant use, there would still 
i* apy>ortnnity to develop hundreds of thousands of 
««’sc* power in the upper basin under properly 
f*V{!k)|)edL plans and that, from the water which would 
cj rtdoaseci from the upper section for the irrigation 
‘tiuii’oments of the lower section, there would still be 
vailal^le millions of horse power in the middle section. 
Sinoo *611 ere will be no irrigation development in the 
lifldlo section of the river other than the probability 
f the provision of irrigation storage at the lower end 
f the section, and since no water will be withdrawn 
'oni tlie river in this section for such purpose, there will 
no conflict between irrigation and power. In the 
sec*tion, however, such conffict is certain to 
sist. ISTot only will water be permanently withdrawn 
*0111 tlie river, but storage reservoirs can not be fully 
.st*d for both purposes. For this reason, as well as on 
of the greater volume of water and the greater 
ill, tHo middle section is the most favorable for power 
c*vt*Io power development on the Colo- 

iflo, sts well as irrigation and flood control, requires 
»a.sona.l storage. This is necessary not only to produce 
r(*gula.te<d flow, but also, in the canyon section at 
fast, to provide a protection against floods, for the 
jirrowness of the river channel and the consequent 
>;f.strictedl spillway length is likely to produce depths 
f di-scbar^e in flood season that might seriously .restrict 
he hoigb-t of dams that it would be save to construct. 

Oa giccoiint of topographic conditions sufficient 
upat'i fcy for seasonal regulation can not be secured in 
he section except at Boulder Canyon, and that 

f is available only for use at that site or below, 

'or tbo greater part of the section storage must be 
ither •tbe head of the section or in the upper river, 
f it pro'V'^s feasible of construction, Glen Canyon 
ewTV^^i^ is peculiarly well adapted for the purpose, 
t is Hi canyon slbpe and 

toears have a capacity sufficient to equate the 

of fbo river over a series of years. 

fa.<^f ^hat this reservoir must eventually be 
in connection with power developments below 


and that when built it is likely of itself to solve the 
flood problem of the main river has naturally raised 
the question, why build both Glen Canyon and Boulder 
Canyon, or if both, why build the latter first. The 
construction of Glen Canyon reservoir by eliminating 
flood conditions would make the construction of all 
dams in the river below far easier, cheaper, and safer. 
Nothing which may be done at Boulder Canyon will 
obviate in any degree the eventual necessity for Glen 
Canyon reservoir or reduce the difficulties of other 
construction in the canyon above. On the other hand, 
if Glen Canyon is built, the greater part of Boulder 
Canyon storage—as storage—would become useless. 
It would seem, therefore, that the prior construction of 
this dam could be justified only on one or both of two 
grounds. Either that the imminence of the peril to 
the Imperial Valley justifies the cost of the Boulder 
Canyon dam even if only temporarily required for 
flood control purposes; or that the cost is justified, 
independently of storage, by the additional power that 
could thus be produced by a dam of the height pro¬ 
posed. In any event, some storage below the Virgin 
is desirable, if not necessary, even if Glen Canyon 
reservoir is constructed, in order to regulate the water 
at that point to meet immediate irrigation require¬ 
ments farther down the river. Which reservoir should 
be built first and whether the full capacity of both 
is needed are questions about which there is consider¬ 
able difference of opinion. I shall only say that there 
appears to be enough doubt to warrant a thorough 
study of the upper site before commitment is made to 
Boulder Canyon, and that in Such study due considera¬ 
tion should be given to power developments in the 
middle section as well as to irrigation and flood control 
on the lower section. I have placed emphasis upon 
this question of the location of primary storage, 
whether at the head or at the foot of the middle sec¬ 
tion, because it is a factor of great importance in the 
problems of power development and may determine the 
entire course of such development upon the river. 

Power Development Possibilities 
The extent of the interest in the power possibilities 
of the Colorado River (see Figs. 4 and 5) may be judged 
from the fact that there are on file with the Federal 
Power Commission 20 applications affecting the Colo¬ 
rado River and its tributaries aggregating four and 
one-half million primary horse power and six million 
horse power of estimated installation. It is, however, 
quite apparent that no such amount of power will be 
developed in the near future simply because it could 
not be disposed of. The rate of power development 
on the Colorado is a question of markets. The sites 
at the headwaters will gradually be developed to 
supplement the existing Utah and .Colorado power 
systems. When we turn to the middle or canyon sec¬ 
tion, however, we find that local demands for power 
in this part of the Colorado basin are hardly sufficient 
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to justify at thfi present time any large-scale develop¬ 
ment. The mining market of central Arizona probably 
would justify an initial development of some 100,000 
horse power, but to justify large-scale development 
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The only section which at present seems capable of 
finishing the requisite demand, and the section which 
gives greatest promise of increasing its demand in the 
near future, is the southern half of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia. Notwithstanding the great power resources of 
that state, objection is already being raised against the 
diversion southward of the electric energy generated 
from the waters of the central and northern sections of 
the state. With the continued depletion of its oil 
reserves and with increasing industrial and agricultural 
development, the time appears not far distant when 
California, should it maintain its present growth of 
power demand, would be required to go outside its 
boundaries for new sources of power, even if economic 
considerations did not lead it to do so at a much earlier 
date. 
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Fig. 4 Colorado River Basin Showing Possible 
Developments 

liocation of projects on file with the Federal Power Oommlssion: 

1. Flaming Gorge Dam Site, Utah Power & Light Co.. No. 16S 

2. Swallow Canyon Dam Site, “ « « « « 

3. Juniper Mt. Dam Site. “ “ « « « « « 

4. Mabell Dam Site, « « u « „ « « 

6. Lily Park Dam Site, «««.<« „ „ 

6. Blue Canyon Dam Site, “ « « .. « „ „ 

7. Echo Park Dam Site. « « « « « « « 

8. Island Park Dam Site, “ “ « « <• « « 

9. Split Mt. Dam Site, “ « « « « « « 

10. Minnie Maud Dam Site. * « « « « « « 

11. Bock Cr. Dam Site, * « « « „ « o 

12. Battle Snake Dam Site, * « & « „ 

15. Kremmllng Beservoir Site, Barker, W. J. “ 263 

14. Stillwater Canyon Dam Site, Green Biver.Po\yer Co., “ 202 

16. Glen Canyon Dam Site, Southern Cal. Edison Co., ’ “ill 

16. Marble Canyon Dam Site, Southern Cal. Edison Co.. “ “ 

17. Diamond Cr. Dam Site, Girand, J. B., " i 2 i 

18. Grand Wash Dam Site, Southern Cal. Edison Co,, “ iii 

19. Upper Boulder Canyon Dam Site, Los Angeles, City of, “ 238 

20. Old CallvlUe Dam Site, Southern Cal. Edison Co„ “ 258 

21 . Black Canyon Dam Site, Beclamation Site 

22. Bulls Head Bock Dam Site, Southern Cal. Edison Co., “258 

23. Parker Dam Site, Beckman & Unden Engineering Corp., '* 30 

utilizing any ^ch stprage as proposed at either Boulder 
Canyon or Glen Canyon would require that primary 
markets be sought outside the basin, a situation involv¬ 
ing long-distance high-tension transmission. 


0 200 4M 600 iooT lOOO^I^MO^MOOlW 

DISTANCE IN MILES FROM GULF OF CALIFORNIA 

Fig. 5 Profile of Colorado and Green Rivers 

Showing lo^tlon of projects on file with the Federal Power Oommlssion. 
Nos. 158, 165 and 279, Utah Powei* and Light Company 
No. 202, Green River Power Oompany 
No. 263, W. J, Barker 

Nos, 111 and 258, Southern California Edison Company 

No. 121, J. B. Girand 

No. 238, City of Los Angeles 

No. 30, Beckman & Linden Engineering Corporation 

The development of power in the basin of the Colo¬ 
rado for use outside will, however, be an advantage, 
not a disadvantage, to the people and the industries 
within the basin. The potential power available is 
more than the basin itself is ever likely to require. 
If power is developed on such a scale and at such a cost 
that it can be economically delivered in large quantities, 
hundreds of miles from the point of generation, it <*a i n 
be economically delivered near at hand in smaller 
quantities, and this fact, if the power is developed 
under proper auspices, would result in the extension 
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of facilities to existing local markets and in the develop¬ 
ment of new ones; for the most complete disposition 
of its products is the ultimate object of power develop¬ 
ment. The mining areas within the basin, the railroads 
which traverse it, the towns within it and along its 
margin, all would be sought out as users of power once 
development were made and the main transmission 
system established. Distribution of power through¬ 
out a sparsely settled area is, however, likely to be 
attempted only through extensions from a transmission 
network constructed primarily to serve other and more 
extensive markets elsewhere. The states within the 
Colorado basin would never have secured the railroad 
service they now possess had they not been on the mairi 
routes between the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
Coast. They will be in a similarly favorable position 
with respect to electric power service when trunk 
transmission lines are constructed across their terri¬ 
tories. 

The final factor which determines whether power 
sites can be utilized, the degree to which they may be 
developed, and the distance to which the power may 
be transmitted, is of course, the unit cost of energy 
delivered. To a considerable degree unit costs are less 
as quantities increase. Particularly on a stream like 
the Colorado where, irrespective of the size of the pro¬ 
ject, large preliminary expenses will be involved and 
long and expensive transmission lines will be required, 
large-scale development is likely to prove much cheaper 
in construction costs per unit of available output 
than small-scale development. The extent, therefore, 
to which the water powers of the Colorado are to be de¬ 
veloped and the degree to which they will be made to 
serve the interests of the Colorado basin itself are likely 
to depend largely, if not primarily, upon whether 
the power is developed in isolated independent units 
or in a system of interconnected plants with a trans¬ 
mission network extending over the entire territory. 
If development proceeds by independent units, a few 
restricted areas will get the benefit of such part of the 
resources as are developed. If the other plan is followed 
the entire basin and all the adjacent territory may 
share in the benefits. Such a plan, however, can be 
carried out only by agencies whose authority is not 
circumscribed by state lines—agencies in whose own 
interest it will be to extend as widely as possible the 
territory which they serve. Such a plan does not 
necessarily imply either a single ownership, or Govern¬ 
ment ownership; but it does imply such an interrelation¬ 
ship, at least, as will insure the operation in one inter¬ 
connected system of the power developments on the 
Colorado River. 

POUTICAL AND ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 

We come now to a brief consideration of what we 
have called the political relations of the problem. 
Under the provisions of The Federal Water Power Act, 
applicants for license must present evidence of having 


secured from the state, necessary rights for the diver¬ 
sion and use of water. It is the general rule of law 
within the Colorado basin that he who first puts the 
waters of a stream to use has a first right in their use. 
On this doctrine of priority of appropriation, extensive 
rights to the use of the waters of the Colorado have 
been acquired on the lower river, for it is that section 
of the river which is being the most rapidly developed. 
The fear has consequently arisen in the states in the 
upper section that, before the time when they can put 
what they believe is their share of the water to use, 
rights to such share will have been acquired on the lower 
river, particularly if power developments utilizing the 
full flow of the stream should be authorized on the 
middle or lower river. Because of this fear and in the 
hope that the matter might be settled without the 
endless interstate litigation that would otherwise be 
almost inevitable, a proposal was made that the 
several states affected enter into a treaty or compact 
by which they should mutually agree on the apportion¬ 
ment among themselves of the waters of the river.. 
Under the provisions of the Constitution, such a 
compact or agreement between states requires the assent 
of Congress. This assent was given by Act of Congress 
of August 19, 1921, which authorized the creation of a 
commission to be composed of one representative from 
each of the seven interested states, who, together 
with a member appointed by the President, should 
form a Compact Commission, and should report their 
conclusions to Congress on or before January 1, 1923. 

This Commission has been appointed with Secre¬ 
tary Hoover as the representative of the United States 
and chairman, has held several sessions, but has thus 
far come to no agreement. Under the terms of the 
Act creating the Commission, its authority is limited 
to the determination of an “equitable division and 
apportionment” of the waters of the river among the 
states. It has no authority to grant rights itself, 
and its powers do not conflict with those of the Federal 
Power Commission or other federal or state agencies. 
Since, however, its conclusions might affect or be 
affected by the approval of applications by the Federal 
Power Commission, action upon such applications has 
been suspended awaiting the conclusions of the Colo¬ 
rado River Commission. 

There are also international relations involved. 
The Colorado River forms the boundary between 
the southwestern tip of Arizona and the Mexican 
State of Lower California. Below the Arizona line 
it separates Lower California from Sonora. Some 
190,000 acres of land in Mexico are now being irrigated 
from the river, and it is estimated that 630,000 addi¬ 
tional acres are irrigable, a total of 320,000 acres or 40 
per cent of the irrigable area tributary to the river 
below Boulder Canyon. Under such circumstances 
it is manifest that international comity, if for no other 
reason, requires that this situation be taken fully into 
consideration in any plans of Colorado River develop- 
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ment. In its Preliminary Report on the Problems of 
Imperial Valley and Vicinity of January, 1921, the 
Reclamation Service recommended equitable partici¬ 
pation by the Mexican Government in the cost of 
storage works, and arrangements with that Govern¬ 
ment for the construction and maintenance of flood 
protection works on Mexican soil. Such participa¬ 
tion and arrangements could, of course, be brought 
about only by the concurrent action of the two Govern¬ 
ments. 

There is also the question of the degree to which 
the United States should itself take part in power or 
other developments along the river. It is argued, 
and with apparent justiflcation, that the cost of flood 
and irrigation storage is greater than the irrigation 
interests alone can bear and that, therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment should itself construct the works and recoup itself 
by sale of power, some 600,000 horse power of which 
could be developed at Boulder Canyon. Whether 
this arrangement would or would not effect an equitable 
distribution of benefits among irrigators and power 
consumers, I am not prepared to say. 

There are furthermore those who advocate develop¬ 
ment at Government expense of all the powers along the 
Colorado River, the distribution of such power by the 
Government at cost, and the prohibition of any de¬ 
velopment by private capital on the river. This is, 
of course merely an instance of the age-long contest, 
between advocates of public and of private ownership 
and operation. On account, however, of the probability 
that it may be found necessary that the Government 
participate in the development of the river at least to 
the extent of furnishing flood protection, general 
action is unlikely to be taken upon the applications 
before the Federal Power Commission until conclu¬ 
sions have been reached upon the extent, if any, to 
which the Government should thus participate. 

Finally agreement among the several interested 
agencies should be reached on the general procedure 
and the general plan of development to be followed 
on the river, in order that whatever work is done or 
projects constructed may fit into a scheme for the 
fullest practicable utilization of the river for all uses 


to which its waters are adapted. There is an apparent 
existing need for additional power in certain sections 
within the basin. The several interested agencies 
should, therefore, reach their conclusions at the earliest 
practicable date so that the present order of suspension 
may be lifted. 

Summary 

The primary elements of a general plan for river 
development appear to be as follows: (1) Storage at 
the headwaters for irrigation in the upper section and 
for such power development in this section as can be 
accomplished without undue interference with irri¬ 
gation; (2) storage below the San Juan of sufficient 
capacity to control floods and to regulate the water 
available at that point for power use in the middle sec¬ 
tion; and (3) storage below the Virgin sufficient, at, 
least, for regulation to meet irrigation requirements 
of the lower river and for such additional flood protec¬ 
tion as may be necessary or desirable. If this or some 
similar plans can be agreed upon, and an equitable 
apportionment of the waters effected, the details of 
the immediate application of the waters of the river to 
their respective uses in the individual sections will be 
greatly simplified, and work may be started on the series 
of developments upon which the economic progress of 
the whole Southwest primarily depends. 


Discussion 

J. B. Fiskens One thought occurred to me "when I read the 
paper and that is that we now have connection over the Idaho- 
Montana line through to Seattle, Tacoma, and I don’t know 
just how far south, with a break between Tacoma and Portland, 
and some breaks in Oregon; and I don’t think it takes any very 
great imagination to visualize the time when our plants in 
Eastern Washington will run in synchronism with plants on 
the Colorado River. It will not in any sense be transmission 
from Eastern Washington to Southern California, but it will be 
simply an interchange of current, our plants furnishing the load 
M required on the northern end and meeting the western Wash¬ 
ington plants, the Oregon plants and so forth. 

It is extremely interesting, and as far as I can see, extremely 
complicated. The question of ownership, of the lines, private, 
state or Federal, I think, is involved in this, and I am afraid that 
it is going to take a long time until development will finally take 
place. 
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Review of the Subject:—The rapid growth in the demand for 
eU't'tric power and the inereaHing distances to which transmission 
is d*;sirahh', have constantly forced the use of higher transmission 
voltages. 

The Southern California Edison Company, having two singU- 
circiiil lower lines 241 niiles long from its Big Creek hydroelectric 
plants to near Los Angeles, had the alternative of either duplicating 
thc.'ic linvs or of raising the voltage upon them. The latter procedure 
v)as found to ho vastly the more economical. Other things being 
equal, the amount of power that can be transmitted varying with the 
square of the voltage, and the existing voltage being IdO kv., a douli- 
Ung of cupacUy will resiiU by raising the voltage to 220 kv. 

To avoid the difficulties inherent in changing over generating 
and substations built for the lower voltage, and in tvhich adequate, 
cleurnnees would he very difficult to obtain, it was decided to use 
auto-trausforrners at each such station, transforming between 150 
and 220 ke. Additional seetionalizing switching stations will be 
built in the line, 77iaking six in all, so that the rebuilding of the 
line, may be done without crippling service, and insulator testing 
can be done at any convenient lime. An extension of the line 30 
miles in length will be built so that the completed 220-kv. sy.stem 
unll he 270 miles long. 

Preparatory to the final design, a considerable amount of in~ 
vestigation and research, was carried on. The best form of insula¬ 
tion that would fit existing towers had to be determined, standard 
suspension insulators being preferred over new untried designs. 
Laboratory high-voltage tests of insulation at oscillator frequencies 
of 80,000 and 50,000 cycles and at continuous 60 cycles were 


undertaken in order to get as much information as possible, all 
.such tests being made in dummy towers so as to duplicate actual 
conditions as nearly as po.Hsihle. 

The next step was to equip 27 miles of one Big Creek line with 
additional insulators and shield rings and carry out field tests. 
This section of line teas energized to 2S0 kv. for one jnonlh, and to 
241 kv. for about five months, extending through the greater part of 
the rainy season. Considerable care was taken to obtain reliedde 
tneasurements of voltage, current and corona losses. 

The results of the laboratory and field te,sts lead to the firm belief 
that nothing extraordinary vdll happen unth 220-kv. transmission. 
The difference between operation at this voltage and existing voltages 
will be only of degree. There scans to be no pressing need of new 
designs of insulator so that as new desigtis aire developed they may 
he given the acid test of time on unimportant lines where their 
failure will he of small moment. 

CONTENTS 
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T he imminent increase of transmission voltage from 
the existing maximum of 165 kv, to 220 kv, has 
been forced by the extremely rapid increase in 
the demand for electric power, which on the one hand 
in certain cases, rendered the acquisition of rights of 
way and building of new lines difficult to effect within 
the allowable time and upon the other, has led to the 
transmission of such large quantities of power over 
long distances, that the higher voltage was required 
to realize the lowest total cost per kilowatt-hour de¬ 
livered. 

The Southern California Edison Company was con¬ 
fronted with the problem of doubling the transmission 
capacity from the Big Creek hydroelectric plants to 
the territory surrounding Los Angeles, The solution 
depended upon the conversion of the two existing 
160-kv, tower lines to permit of operation at 220 kv,, 
together with such terminal changes as would allow 
existing plants to feed into the lines, substations to 
take power from them, and future extensions to be 
made. 

The general plan decided upon was as follows: 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. B.E., 
Vancouver, B. C., August 8-11, 1922. 


Big Creek No. 1 and No. 2 plants of 32,000 (48,000 
ultimate) and 48,000-kw. capacity respectively will 
remain unaltered, delivering power at 150 kv. to two 

52.500- kv-a. auto-transformer banks installed close 
to each plant. Each auto-transformer bank will have 
sufficient capacity to convert the whole output of its 
respective plant to 220 kv., so that there will be full 
capacity in reserve units. 

Big Creek plant No. 8, of 22,500-kw. capacity, was 
designed and built for 220-kv. operation, but is now 
operating upon 160-kv. taps of 220-kv. transformers. 
Upon completion of the 220-kv. system the transformers 
will be connected for the higher voltage and the plant 
will feed directly into the 220-kv. lines. 

Big Creek No. 3, now under construction, is designed 
for 220-kv. operation. 

The Vestal substation, the first tap off the lines—109 
miles from Big Creek No. 1—will be fed through two 

62.500- kv-a. auto-transformer banks. The present 
terminal substation at Eagle Rock, 241 miles from Big 
Creek No. 1, will have two 110,100-kv-a. auto-trans¬ 
former banli just outside the station. Th^e sub¬ 
stations will continue to operate as before, being fed 
at 150 kv. from the auto-transformers. 
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All auto-transformers will be star-connected, solidly 
grounded, with tertiary windings of kilovolt-ampere 
capacity equal to the transformer rating of the auto¬ 
transformer itself, and with a tertiary reactance of 
from 10 to 13 per cent. 

At present the only switching station in the lines is at 
Magunden, 140 miles from Big Creek No. 1 and 101 
miles from Eagle Rock. Oil switches of 220 kv. will 
be installed here, also at Vestal, permitting sectional- 
izing, cross connecting, or paralleling the two lines at 
either or both stations. Four additional cross-over 
sectionalizing switching stations will be built, equipped 
with air-break switches not intended to break load or 
charging currents but to be used only in separating 
parallel lines. 

It wiU thus be possible to test insulators without 
having to take out more than 48 miles of one line at 
any one time. 


A 30-mile extension of the Big Creek lines will be 
built from Eagle Rock substation, or nearby, to a new 
substation which will lie east of Los Angeles and will 
deliver power to a rapidly developing industrial section 
of the city. Upon this line where no limitations of 
old construction exist, thirteen suspension units will 
be used. 

In order to obtain better voltage distribution as 
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Transmission of Southern California Edison Company 

This rather extreme amount of sectionalizing was 
considered advisable, as the number of insulators de- 
cided upon, viz. eleven to a suspension string, is about 
^ e mimmum number that will afford satisfactory opera¬ 
tion, and all the insulators on the lines will be meggered 
at least once a year and any accumulation of bad units 
forestalled. 

Even had these considerations not prevailed, the 
sectionahang was necessary for the reconstruction of 
the lin^ for 220 kv., as longer sections could not be 
t^en put of service under the existing load conditions 

without undue drop in voltage. 

It is placed to replace some of these air-break cross- 
oyer switches with oil Switches in the future, with a 
view tp automatic sectionalizing in cases of line trouble. 


between the different units in the insulator strings, 
ring shields will be used. All suspension strings will 
have a ring shield, 28 inches outside diameter, around 
the No. 1 unit. At the outer positions on the tower, 
the arcing horns with which the top insulators are now 
equipped wdll be left in position. The center suspension 
will have the arcing horns removed and a ring substi¬ 
tuted. 

Dead-end strings will have oval shield rings around 
the No. 1 units of the two parallel strings of which they 
are composed. At the tower end the existing arcing 
horn will remain. 

Tie-down strings will have a shield ring around the 
top No. 1 unit, the numbering convention being to count 
always from the conductor towards the grounded end. 
The shields used at the bottom of suspension top of 
tie-down and line end of dead-end strings will be made 
of cast aluminum alloy. The rings for the top of 
center suspension strings will be of galvanized tire iron. 
All rings are so supported that they will retain their 
noraal position relative to the axis of the insulator 
string whatever the inclination to the vertical of the 
latter may be. This material will all be manufactured 
locally. 

For the puiposes of voltage regulation all generating 
plants are equipped with Tirrell regulators, maintaining 
constant voltage at the generator. 

At Eagle Rock substation will be one 30,000-kv-a. 
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and two 15,000-kv-a. synchronous condensers which 
are now in operation. The new 22b-kv. substation east 
of Los Angeles will initially have one 30,000-kv-a. 
condenser and will be so designed that in the future, 
extensions can be made to accommodate three or more 
additional condensers, all condensers regulating for 
constant voltage by Tirrell regulators. 

260 Kv. 



Pig. 2—Connections op Eneugizinq Thanspormers and 
Meters Used on Field Tests 

It is calculated that a total condenser capacity of 
180,000 kv-a. will regulate for 240,000 kw. transmitted 
over two lines with zero regulation from generator to 
substation, the power factor of the load being taken at 
0.85 lagging. While there are some theoretical con¬ 
siderations which render zero voltage regulation very 
attractive, it costs money, and there will be many cases 
where the marked increase in carrying capacity of the 
line, due to a slight drop in voltage from generator to 
substation, will be hard to overlook from an economical 
standpoint. This is a matter of distinguishing be¬ 
tween feeder transmission lines and high-tension bus¬ 
bars and no general rules will apply. 

Such calculations as have been made do not indicate 
the advisability of installing condensers at the middle 
point of the line, entirely satisfactory regulation and 
economy of transmission being effected by concentrating 
the condensers at the receiving end. It does not 
therefore seem necessary in this case to distribute 
condensers as has been done for several years past 
upon the Southern California Edison 60-kv. system, 
where, to describe one instance, in the transmission 
from Kem River No. 1 hydroelectric plant to Colton 
substation (a distance of 170 miles) synchronous con¬ 
densers were installed at 110 and 143 miles from Kem 
River and at the end of the line, affording proper 
voltage regulation at intermediate points of the line 
and reducing hne losses. 

The 220«^kv. oil switches will have a mpturing ca¬ 
pacity of not less than 1,200,000 kv-a, Disconnecting 
switches for station use will be mounted upon separable 


post-t 3 rpe insulators. At Big Creek No. 8 these took 
the form of tripod posts, each leg composed of 
14 standard 10-inch suspension disks connected by 
bolted flanges. 

The general diagram of connections is shown in 
Pig. 1. This represents what may be called the flrst 
unit of 220-kv. transmission. 

The existing clearance to ground upon the Big Creek 
lines is 25 ft. The reconstruction for 220-kv. entails 
the raising of a great percentage of the towers to afford 
a minimum clearance of 30 ft. to ground in all country 
susceptible of cultivation. In mountainous and the 
more inaccessible country, clearances will be estab¬ 
lished in accordance with rulings of the State Railroad 
Commission. 

The towers will be raised bodily without interference 
with conductors or ground wire, and a structural steel, 
vertical sided extension frame bolted between them and 
their old foundation anchors, which will not be dis¬ 
turbed in any way. Among other advantages, the 
benefit of having old well settled foundations will be 
retained. 



Fio. 3 —Tib-Do-wn Tower 


The general appearance of the tower line with insu¬ 
lators equipped with shield rings is shown in Fig. 3 
winch illustrates a tie-down tower. A dead-end insula¬ 
tion is depicted in Fig. 4, both illustrations from the 
EkctHcai World, The rings that ynVL be installed on 
the balance of the lines will differ from those illustrated 
in being only 2 in. instead of 5 in. deep. 
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All this work is scheduled to be accomplished this 
year, so that actual operation at 220 kv. should be 
started quite early in 1923. 

220-Kv. Investigations 

When it was decided that investigations should be 

be^n as to the best manner of making the change to 

^20 kv., a program was laid out which included: 

1. The effect of shield rings, enlarged conductors, and other 

.TnW? T improving voltage distribution over 

strings of suspension insulators. 

of strings of various numbers of insulatoi-s 
under high-frequency, high-voltage oscillator discharges. 

with thi ^ certain extent of the experiments made 

otlier investigations as were desired. 

using 60-eyeIe high voltage. 

wh1«h conditions of the scheme of insulation 

extensive corona tests as were practicable to deter- 
CrLkS.*^^^ sufficiency of the existing cables on the Big 

interest'! practical or academic 

interest as might anse or develop during the tests. 

7. A complete study of line regulation, synchronous con- 

SiSErir"' “ *• ■“™ 

tus arresters, ground wires and protective appara- 

to carry on the investiga- 
tion^mduding members of the engineering, oneratine 
d^eningdepartments of thecompany! 
The various branches of the work were aUocat^ to 
those especidly capable of handling them, frequent 
enablmg all to keep in touch with the general 

Before any laboratoiy teste or other investigations 
were be^, ce^n limitations of the insulation pwbkm 
were fdt to ejmt.- firstly, the selected insulation had 
r^^ ^nd gating towera which could of courae be 
ra^ed, and otherwise modified, but which it was ex- i 

ond^ble to weaken mechanically; this f 
latter restnction nracticallv •_ Z’ ™ . * 
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peared lo^cal and to be better business to use the 
standard insulator whose behavior and endurance are 
fairly well-known, predicated always upon satisfactory 
insulation being obtainable rather than to experiment 
with something new. 

This point of view is not to be taken as indicating 
that no further advance in the art of insulator design 
IS to be expected,^ far from it, but it is felt that new 
types should be tjied out upon the less important lines. 
Deterioration from age can probably be just as well 
determined upon 60-kv. lines as upon those of 220-kv. 
It IS also felt that the operating companies owe it to 
the advancement of the art to afford facilities for trying 
out new designs, but they cannot afford to jeopardize 
important trunk lines in so doing. 

Laboratory Tests upon Insulation 
Voltage Distribution. As is well-lmown, the several 
units of our unshielded suspension string of similar 
iMulators do not divide the total voltage across the 
steng equally between them. This may lead to a 
displacement current discharge across a heavily stressed 








---- I 

FIO. 4-Bmctiko Shield Ernes on Dexh-Enb Towek 


bym«nortoeW.^r^^^^^ 

wasTelt that every effort should be made to nHbV« 

stand^d suspension insulators. utilize 

o suspension insulator has reached 

Ictoer^?"" f' severalTanu- 

factiffers. Several years were required to brincr fbia 

up to its pr^t excelleL ^d to ™ye ^ 

iVis lookmg little thfng, but 

oubl^ if the manufacturer, and still lewi +b£i 
cam always forsee the troubles that^y 
W mal^ even apparently minor changes in^ 
f cannot be s>^ tL h 

^ been tried out for severalyears. It therefore ap- 


tam porcelain is poor 

from dirt and moisture; such a partial failure of the 

flash-over. Whether any such action actually occurs 
?n practise is open to question. Efforts to render the 

sirf^e of a stnng of insulators conducting with salt 

to bS results in tle sei 

a non-unit string, norinally used at 87 kv 
to ground, TOuld lte made to flash ovi at i W a 

ito^°hS*to b of conduct- 

g matenal had to be deposited upon its surface that 

^^y tmies that found upon i^^^ 

tn .ad^^ble however to equalize this voltaee 

cer^ degree as between unite in a string 
Through the kindness of Prof. Harris J pS.d , 

at Stanford in 1920 and 1921 to determine thT^- 
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tative effect of shields of various proportions. Typical 
distribution curves are shown in Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
Practically any desired distribution can be obtained, 
even with strings composed of insulators all of the same 
kind, and further variation and complication is obtain¬ 
able by mixing units of different internal capacities. 

With all similar units in the string it is difficult to 


twice its original depth, had no measurable effect upon 
the voltage distribution. Similar deepening of the 
inner lip had, however, a noticeable effect in reducing 
still further the voltage across the No. 1 unit. 

The additional cost of deepening the ring in this way 
was considerable which the small effect produced did 
not justify. 


obtain a imiform voltage distribution in long strings 
without using very large and expensive shields, and 
suffering an excessive reduction in the flash-over volt¬ 
age of the whole string. Fortunately, as will be fur¬ 
ther discussed later, it is actually detrimental to havb a 
close approach to uniform distribution and still worse 
to have an inverted distribution with less voltage across 
units near to the line than across others. 

As a firm basis from which to start it was determined 
that the maximum voltage across any unit must not 
exceed that in the existing Big Creek line under normal 
operation at 150 kv. As shown in Fig. 6 this amounts 
to 16.8 kv. when all insulators are good and to 21.5 kv. 
with one bad unit in the string. 





KV.PERUNIT 

Typical Voltage 
Distribution With 
Shield Rings 


KV.PERUNIT 



Fig. 10—Standard Big Creek Tower With Insulation and 
Shield Rings AS Finally Adopted 

Are-over. The most instructive test of an insulator 
is its behavior under high voltage up to the point of 
arc-over or flash-over. 

Overstress of particular units and parts of units 
becomes apparent in the dark by the formation of 
corona, and the path taken by the discharge when 
flash-over occurs gives a valuable indication of the likeli¬ 
hood or otherwise of damage being done to porcelain 
by arc-overs on the line . 

A great number of studies was made with Prof. 
Ryan with oscillator discharges at about 50,000 cycles, 
with Mr. A. 0. Austin at 30,000 cycles, and with Mr. 


Figs. 5 to 9—Voltage Distribution With and Without 
Shield Rings 
Tests at Stanford. 


F. W. Peek, Jr, at 60 cycles. It was thus hoped to 
obtain information upon the behavior of high-frequency 
effects, which may or may not actually occur in the line, 


The design of ring finally adopted (See Fig. 10) gives 
a m a ximum of 17.0 kv. when all insulators are good 
and 20.8 kv. under the worse condition for one bad 
unit. • 

It was found that extension downward of the outer 
lip of the inverted U-shaped ring, making the ring 


and also to determine the factor of safety to normal- 
frequency voltages. 

These tests were all made With insulators suspended 
in dummy towers so that the flux distribution might be 
approximately the same as it would be on the line. 

This precaution is necessary, and it may here be 
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emphasized that flash-over tests made under different 
conditions as to grounded insulator supports and ener¬ 
gized conductors are not comparable for the same insu¬ 
lator an’angements. 

The path of the discharge with oscillator frequencies 
and blue snappy flash discharges follows quite approxi¬ 
mately the lines of flux distribution existing just before 


caded the top three units. These illustrations repre¬ 
sent 30 closings of the switch in the oscillator circuit. 
At each closing, lasting perhaps one second, the dis¬ 
charge would usually take place along only one of the 
flashes shown, although occasionally a flash-over would 
split between two or three directions. 



Fig. 11 —^Flash-over at 50,000 Cycles 


Test at Stanford. 

discharge occurs. With 60-cycle arc-overs this same 
general direction of the initial discharge is followed, 
the power arc which immediately follows is mobile, and 
flashes around with air currents and the reaction due 
to its own field. 

Fig. 11 shows oscillator discharges at 50,000 cycles, 
the top t^ee units of a 12-unit string being short-cir¬ 
cuited with fine wire. The discharges are seen to 
follow the lines of force in a general way. 



Fig. 13— Plash-Over with Ring op Circular Cross-Section 
Test at Stanford. 

Fig. 14 shows a 30,000-cycle oscillator discharge 
under artificial rain upon an 11-unit string, the voltage, 
as measured by sphere gap, being 451 kv.. It may be 
noted that there is no evidence of corona or streamers 
on the insulators. 

In Fig. 15 attention is called to the spark discharge 
to the top of the string following the tubes of force. 



Figs. 12 and 13 show arrangements identical except 
as to the cross-sectional shape of the shield ring. In 
Fig. 12 the ring has an section, and in Pig. 13 the ring 
IS naadeof round pipe. It will be noticed that the 
dis^^g^ sto fro^p the outer lower edge of the ring 
in Elg. 12 and are directed further outward from the 
insulator Stnng than in Pig. 13, whCre one discharge cas- 


The insulator string is so long, 13 units, that the ms 
jonty of the discharges goes to the tower braces. Th 
absence of corona on the insulators may again be notec 
^ Pi^. 16 and 17 illustrate the effect of the shiel 
nng in directing the arc outward from the insulators i 
the case of fiash-overs under rain. There is not am 
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lowering of the flash-over value although the arcing 
distance is reduced four inches by the ring. 

Fig. 18 shows a flash over a dead-end string equipped 
with shield ring and arcing horn such as will be used 
on the line. 


units in the string. These tests were made with 
different kinds of shield rings placed at various heights 
above the conductor, thus giving different arc-over 
values for the same length of string. Points shown as 
full circles indicate tests where cascading occurred. 
Clear circles are for tests where the arc-over was clear 



With both oscillator and 60-cycle discharges there is 
cascading of the string, or some portion of it, at those 
parts where flux reenters the string, or expressed differ¬ 
ently, where the slope of the voltage distribution 



Fia. 16 —^Arc-Ovek in Artificial Rain, with Deep Shield 

Ring '• 

Test at Pittsfield. 


Pig. 17—Arc-Over in Artificial Rain—Lower Arcing 
Horns Only 
Test At Pittsfield. 

of the string. Some tests were made with one or* Wre 
units short-circuited with fine wire to represent bad 
units; in such cases the test is plotted on the chart 
for the number of good units. There is a fairly well 



Fig. 18—^Arc Over Dead-End String 
Test at Pittsfield. 


curve changes sign as in Fig. 19. The oscillator seems 
-fco cause rather more cascading than does 60-cycle 
voltage. 

In Figs. 20 and 21 is summarized a number of 
arc-over tests at 60 cycles with different numbers of 


defined line of demarkation between the regions of 
cascading and of clear arc-over, which is interpreted as 
indicating that, for the particular tower arrangement 
Used, a certain length of string, or number of units, can 
be forced up to a certain maximum arc-over voltage 
without cascading, but that if, by lowering the shield 
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ring for instance, the flash-over voltage is increased, 
then cascading will occur. The two curves show the 
extent to which the clear arc-over voltage is affected by 
the tower structure surrounding the center conductor, 
as compared with the outer conductor. 



Fig. 19-Plash.Ovek at 50.000 Cycles Showing Cascading 
IN Relation to Voltage Distrihution 
Test at Stanford, 

^ The relation between the arcing distance, measured 
m a straight line and not along the path of the dis¬ 
charge, and voltage is shown in Fig. 22 with, for com¬ 
parison, the ordinary spark gap curve for points. 
Arc-over under rain conditions will start as a cascade 





NUMBER OF GOOD UNITS IN THE ^ING 


'rraiisni lidiis .V. 1, i.j. 

string and flare out away from it, at all ovonis in those 
cases where a gradual diminution in unit volttig,. duty 
obtains along the string. No (iuantitativt‘ evidence 
has been obtained as to how great a part is borne by 
the outward flux from tiu* string in forcing out the 
arc from a wet string, but the tendency is in (he right 
direction and slKiuld be taken advanlage of. Such 
arcs over wet strings are shown in Figs. Id :ind 17 ; {h(; 
initial discharge is plainly marked, the whole mass of 
flame not existing all at one time but lieing a superim¬ 
posed record of the wanderings of tlie arc. 

To settle the question as to whether dirt or modin-ate 
roughness of the surface of the ring would materially 
affect the flash-over value tlie c*xperimejit was tried 
of attaching a pointed pieia* of wire one-half inch hnig 
to the ring, the wire sticking out normal to the ring 
surface. No difference! in llasli-over v alue could be 
detected whether the point was in position or not. It 
was concluded that the ordinary roughmnss of t‘om- 
mercially manufactured article.s would he iminaterial. 

It has appeared from these studie.s that in order to 
prevent damage to a string of insulators .subjected to 
accidental flash-over, the following points of diwign 
should be adhered to: 

1. Tho voltage gradii'iil; aluiig tin- string Crfoii t'(MMliif|tn' to 
groundod .support .slionld grudtiall.v docrousc. 

2. A shield ring should surround H,,. No. I nnit 

honed that even under rain l•onditio^s dis.dmrg.. will start from 
It ratlier than from the hardware <»r the lirst unit. 'Die ring 


Fig. 20 


, C«nt«r pMitinn:ltr^ I 
Strinir CiM«il(il ! ! 
A^l CItarof tmulntfif*; 


NUMBER OF GW UNIIS^IM THE 3%INC 


Pio. 20 AND 21 —Sdmmart op AbdOybb Tests at 60 Ctcdes op q.™ o 


II' SiimLiiH 


but by a proper proportioning of the shield ring the 
first thrre or four units can be prevented from cas- 
ra<tog, the miM discharge taking place from the 
^ to the cap of No. 8 or No. 4 unit and then cas- 

behind the arc, itwill almost instantly leave the insulator 


... .nuri 0.0.0 
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is controlled by the radius of curvature of the cross-section of 
tile ring in its various parts. 

^ 4. A top shield ring is advisable both to prevent an increase 

in voltage gradient over the upper third of the string and also 
to allow of the are traveling around clear of the porcelain. 

Field Tests 

After the conclusion of the laboratory tests a portion 
of the West Big Creek line, 27 miles in length, was cut 
out of regular service, and equipped for high-voltage 
testing on a scale approximating more to actual service 
conditions than could be obtained in any laboratory. 
Some account of the results has appeared in the Elec¬ 
trical World of February 11th, 1922, with a corrected 
table of coefficients in the May 6th number. 



IFio. 22 —Relation between Clearance to Ground and 
Arc-Over Voltage at 60 Cycles 

For the sake of convenience and easier reference some 
of the substance of the article will be included here. 

The purpose of the tests was to obtain: 

1. Measurements of corona loss under such atmos- 
plieric conditions as might occur, and the determin?ition 
tlierefrom of constants for weathered aluminum cables 
of large size. 

2. A determination of the charging current of a 
line equipped with shielding devices and a comparison 
with calculated values. 

3. A study of insulation. 

4. Miscellaneous data. 

The physical constants of the line are: 

Conductors: Steel core aluminum, core 7-strand 
TS,500 cir. mils; aluminum strand 605,000 cir. mils; 
diameter 0.96 in.; horizontal construction, spacing 
XT ft. 3 in.; average height above ground 33 ft. 

Ground Wire: J^-in. steel 7-strand cable. 

Towers: Structural steel. 

Insulators: Cap and pin standard 10-in. suspension. 

Transpositions: None. 

At first two insulators were added only to those sus- 
]peiision strings where not less than normal clearance to 
jground would remain after so doing, this resulted in 
-fcliere being: 

249 Suspension strings of 9 units. 

42 Suspension strings of 11 units. 

348 Dead-end strings of double 13 units. 

48 Tie-down strings of one more unit than the corre¬ 
sponding suspension. 


The shield ring was of a slightly different design 
from the one that will be used for the conversion of the 
complete lines but had practically the same electrical 
characteristics. 

It had developed in laboratory tests that an arc-over 
in the central position of the tower would most frequently 
ignore the arcing horns at the top of the insulator string 
and go to the cap of the top unit. It was feared that 
this would endanger this unit and possibly some be¬ 
low it, so a lighter type of shield ring was installed 
around the top unit of all center position strings. In 
the outer positions the tower structure does not so 
effectively shield the arcing horns, and flash-overs go 
to them. No upper ring was put there and the arc¬ 
ing horns were left in position. 

The lower end of all suspensions had shield rings, as 
had the line ends of dead-end strings, horns being left 
at the tower ends of these latter. 

Tie-down strings had rings around their top units, 
the rings being similar to those used at the top of 
center suspensions. 

The line was energized from three 4500-kv-a. 150,000/ 
72,000-volt transformers, having various taps, connec¬ 
ted in star on the high side with neutral grounded. 
For the first tests the low side was connected in star 
on the 36,000-volt tap and fed from the 64,000-volt 
(nominal) bus at Eagle Rock substation. 

Corona Loss. Realizing that for the results to have 
any value, fairly accurate measurements of voltage and 
power would be necessary, some care was taken in the 
selection and calibration of instruments. 

For the measurement of voltage, taps were brought 
out from the high-tension winding of each transformer 
near the grounded end and the ratio determined of 
the voltage from tap to ground compared with the 
voltage across the whole high-tension winding. This 
was found to be 7.1 kv. to 150 kv. The tap voltage 
was measured in service through 200-watt, 11,000/110- 
volt potential transformers whose only other load was 
the potential coils of Weston wattmeters. 

The voltage between phases was found to be well 
balanced so that ordinarily the voltage from only 
one conductor to ground was read and recorded. 

The load upon the energizing bank of transformers 
not exceeding 7 per cent in kilowatts of their rated 
capacity and being practically constant in kilovolt¬ 
amperes, voltage readings were taken off the low side 
of the transformers through potential transformers 
for many of the tests, the proper ratio being determined 
by comparison with readings on the voltage tap on 
the high side. The rise of voltage along the line was 
calculated not to exceed 0.3 kv. and was neglected. 

Readings were taken regularly by the switchboard 
attendants to the nearest 0.5 volt on the meter, corres¬ 
ponding to 1.25 kv. on the line. This lack of precision 
was to some extent compensated for by the number of 
readings, a reading being taken every two hours except 
in rainy weather when hourly records were'kept. 
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Power delivered to the line was measured by three 
Weston laboratory wattmeters calibrated, down to 
a power factor of 0.04 leading, against standards in 
the laboratory of the Southern California Edison Com¬ 
pany, these standards having been previously checked 
by the Bureau of Standards. Checks were also made 
against oscillograph records as detailed later. 

When tests were first planned it was hoped that the 
losses on each conductor would be determined separately; 
the effect of the different capacities between pairs of 
conductors due to the three conductors being in a 
horizontal plane and conductors and ground, there 
being no transpositions in the line, was overlooked. 
The effect of these capacities is illustrated in Fig, 23 
where AG, BG, C G oxe the conductor voltages to 
ground and A B,BC,C A, B A, B C,AC are Voltages, 
between conductors representing the relative times at 
which the first letter becomes a positive mflyiTYm - m to 
the second. ‘ 

Assume first that there are no losses. Consider the 
conductor A one of the outer conductors; its charging 
current, considered as a condenser to ground is Jag. 
There is also the condenser formed by conductors A 

^ A and C respectively, C being the center 

qbii'diictor. These have charging currents Jab and Jac 
the resultant line charging current being h. On account 
of the capacity A C exceeding that of A J5 the current 
Ja is displaced more than 90 degrees ahead of the 
voltage AG. The wattmetk fed by A G and Ja 
therefore reads backward when connected normally. 
For similar reasons wattmeter B reads forward and 
wattmeter C reads zero, with a circuit symmetrical 
about conductor C the sum of the wattmeter reading 
is zero. 

The effect of losses in the circuits is to reduce the 
negative reading of wattmeter A finally rendering it 
positive in increasing degree as the loss increases. 
Both B and C wattmeters read positive with increase 
of losses, the sum of the tlmee readings being the total 
power. Some considerable knowledge of the various 
circuit capacities is therefore required before the losses 
upon individual conductors can be determined. In 
the present case, including as it does three conductors 
and a ground wire on the one tower line and a aimilp-r 
. adjacent line, the currents and voltages in the two 
lines having various phase displacements, and the ca¬ 
pacities v^ng to some extent with the corona, the 
mathematical solution becomes complicated. 

As a further check upon instrumental and systemic 
errors the instrument potential transformera were 
interchanged, wattmeters were interchanged, phase 
rotation upon the low side of the energizing trai^for- 
mers was changed, each of these changes being made 
singly at a time, no readable change in losses was 
effected by interchange of wattmeters or potential 
transformers. 

The effect of changing rotation is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 

Effect of Phase Rotation upon Wattmeter Raarfitigg 


Conductor 

Phase 

West 

C 

Center 

B 

East 

A 

Sum of 
wattmeters 

Wattmeter reading. 

- 6.0 1 
A 

+ 0.5 

1 p 

+ 6.5 

1.0 

Phase. 

W attmeter reading. 

+ 6.0 1 

0 

- 6.0 

0.0 


The positive and negative readings interchange 
with the phase interchange in accordance with the 
vector diagram Fig. 23. The difference of 1.0 in the 
sum of the readings is equivalent to 0.33 kw. per mile 
of conductor; the readings were necessarily taken some 
hours apart. 


CG 



Fig. 23 Vector Diagram op Currents and Voltages when 
Metering Corona Losses 

The magnitude of the effect of induction from the 
parallel line was determined roughly by energizing the 
^t line from a separate generator, at a slightly lower 
frequency than obtained on the paralleling lines. As 
the phase relation between the two lines changed, the 
wattmeter readings oscillated between mi-ni TmiTn and 
maximum readings. The extent of the oscillation is 
given in Table II as follows: 


TABLE U 

Test for Induction from Parallel Line 


Phase 

C 

Watt¬ 

meter 

reading 

Am¬ 

peres 

B 

"Watt¬ 

meter 

reading 

Am¬ 

peres 

A 

Watt¬ 

meter 

reading 

Am¬ 

peres 

A 

Kv. to 
neutral 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max..... 

- 4.2 

- 5.0 

- 6.2 
- 5.9 

16.5 

15.6 

17.1 

17.2 

- 0.2 
+ 0.2 
- 0.4 
+ 0.2 

16.9 

17.2 

18.8 

19.0 

3.0 

6.0 

4.2 

7.2 

15.0 

15.8 

16.8 
17.4 

124.6 

124.6 

137.3 

137.3 


The larger swings of the A wattmeter are due to 
its bemg undamped. Both G and B wattmeters had 
weU damped movements. The period of the swings 
was of the order of one or two per second. The maxi¬ 
mum and minimum readings were not simultaneous in 
the three meters and it is felt that the effect of the 
parallel circuit upon the sum of the three readings was 
very small. 

The practi^l requirement was to determine the total 
losses and this is given correctly by the sum of the three 
wattmeter readings. 
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The sensitiveness of the wattmeters was such that 
the sum of the three scale division readings multiplied 
by 26.4 gave the total loss in kilowatts; the routine 
readings were taken to the nearest half a scale division. 

The relative readings of the three wattmeters is 
shown in Figs. 24 and 25, which indicate that the vari¬ 
ations are according to the theory of the vector dia¬ 
gram Fig. 23. 

As a still further check upon the wattmeters, though 
it was only a rough one, oscillograph records of voltage 
and current were taken simultaneously with wattmeter 
readings and the curves analyzed, by the eighteen- 
ordinate method, the results being as follows: 

Phase A 

Voltage in kv.: 

200.3 sin (P t - 369° 43') + 1.31 sin (3 P f - 168° 13') 

+ 3.12 sin (5 P t - 177° 59') + 0.16 sin (JPt - 135° 0 O') 

+ 0.27 sin (9 P f - 68° 10') +0.38 sin (11 P t - 123° 40') 

+ 0.16 sin (13 P < - 71° 33') + 0.27 sin (15 P t - 101° 19') 

+ 0.11 sin (17 P ^ - 63° 25') 

Current in amperes: 

24.82 sin (P t - 274° 29') + 0.19 sin (3 P f - 339° 27') 

+ 2.44 sin (5 P < - 86° 59') + 0.38 sin (7 P i - 99° 17') 

+ 0.01 sin (9 P« - 89° 57') +0.14 sin (11 P < - 351° 02') 

+ 0.04 sin (13 P t - 231° 20') + 0.04 sin (15 P t - 101° 19') 

+ 0.04 sin (17 P t - 189° 28') 

Power calculated from the above.206.3 kw. 

Power measured 7.3 X 26.4 .. =192.7 kw. 



Fig. 24—Relation op Three Wattmeter Readings, 
19.5-Mii-e Test at 161 Kv. to Neutral- 


This is considered a satisfactory agreement when the 
difficulty of measuring oscillograph curves and the 
PTYifllln fisa of the wattmeter reading are taken into 
account. 

P R losses in the transformer high-tension windings 
and line conductors were calculated. 

From Peek’s formula, after substituting the physical 
constants of the line; the logarithmic mean of the 
three conductor spacings being used : 


0.01263 

p -—r- 


(e — eo)^ also 



where Mq = Surface irregularity factor and used here 
to include weather effects including 
storm 

e = Voltage to neutral in kv. 

P = Average kw. loss per mile per conductor 

S = Air density coefficient. 

By the above formula each hourly and two-hourly 
observation was calculated and the corresponding 
value of ilfo found that would satisfy the quadratic 
equation of loss. 



Fig. 25—Relation op Three Wattmeter Readings, 27-Mile 
Test at 141 Kv. to Neutral 


• The line was energized at around 161 kv. to neutral 
from Sept. 16th, 1921, to Oct. 15th, 1921, when it was 
decided to lower the voltage to about 140 kv..to neutral. 
This was done for two reasons; the noise of the line at 
161 ky. to neutral was annoying to property holders, 
and it was felt that data should be collected at a voltage 



Fig. 26—Valubs op Irregularity Factor Calculated prom 
Observations in Rainless Weather 


nearer that at which commercial operation was going 
to be undertaken. 

The selection of 140 kv. was made because its excess 
above the critical disruptive voltage on the test line 
w^ approximately the same as would exist with com¬ 
mercial 127 kv. to neutral at the points of highest 
altitude of the whole line. Data from the test liue> at 
an average elevation of 1500 feet, would therefore 
correspond to commercial conditions at 220 kv. be¬ 
tween conductors at between 4000 and 5000 feet. At 
140 kv. to neutral the line was almost noiseless so that 
that voltage was suitable in all respects. 
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TABLE III 


Daily Average Storm Lossca at 141 lev, to Neutral 


Date 

No. of 
hours 

Loss 

Kw-hr. 

P 

Loss per 
conductor 
per mile 

Temp, 
deg. cent. 

Bar. 

cm. 

e — t'li 

Kv. In 

iitMiintl 

(Yil ical 

Karl 111 - 

10/20 

S 

143 

0.221 

20 

71.7 

4.1 

Ml.3 


0 9110 

21 

24 

1191 

0.012 

19 

71.7 

O.S 

MU.O 

133.2 

0.85.3 

22 

24 

1103 

0.013 

17 

71.9 

1 0.9 

MO. 5 

133 0 

0 .S I .' 

23 

12 

840 

0.870 

12 

72.0 

8.3 

ni.o 

133 :i 

9 S29 

24 

20 

384 

0.237 

12 

72.3 

4.3 

, Ml 2 

130 9 

0 ,S l‘* 

11/14 

5 

183 

0.489 

14 

72. 

0.2 

1 142.3 

130 1 

0 S|9 

10 

IS 

584 

0.401 

13 

71.7 

5.0 

Mi.r, 

1.3.5 9 

0 S.53 

25 

0 

390 

0.815 

5 

72.5 

s,l 

M2 1 

i;u 0 

0 slO 

12/17 

10 

540 

0.420 

12 

72.2 

5.7 

M2 2 i 

131. .5 

0 

18 

24 

0452 

3.34 

10 

71.7 

10.2 

M3,3 i 

127 1 

0 7*^9 

19 

24 

11090 

0.17 

11 

72.0 

22.0 

Ml 1 

1 19 1 

0 739 

20 

24 

7285 

3.7.5 

13 

72.1 

17,1 

139,5 1 

122 1 

0 ,'O l 

21 

24 

2913 

1..50 

11 

72.1 

10.9 

139 3 ; 

n;.*i 4 

0 790 

22 

24 

2.S27 

1.45 

7 

71.7 

10,7 

MO.l 1 

129 1 

0 790 

25 

24 

31.30 

1.01 

10 

72.1 

11 .3 

137,3 i 

12ii U 

0 779 

20 

14 

2127 

1.87 

12 

72.1 

12 1 

1.3.s,l 

120 II 

0 789 

27 

15 

27.33 

2.2/> 

i:t 

72.5 

1.3 3 

! 139.S 

120 .5 

0 V8.5 

1/1 

22 

5303 

2.98 

14 

71.8 

1.5.2 

! 1.39 0 

12,3 8 

0,778 

2 

14 

20.53 

2.34 

10 

71.5 

1.3.5 

i i:iH,.s i 

12.5 3 

0 VHIJ 

0 

17 

1083 

1.22 

0 

72..3. 

9.9 

1 13.0 j 

1,33 7 

0 KIO 

20 

24 

4885 

2.51 

12 

71.0 

11.3 

MO 1 i 

12.5 s 

0 7,59 

30 

24 

3090 

1.90 

5 

71.5 

12.3 

Mj.a i 

129 9 

0,79.. 

31 

12 

1050 

1.09 

3 

72.1 

9, 1 

Ml H i 

l«2 1 

0 797 

2/8 

20 

3980 

2.40 

10 

72.2 

11.0 

142 0 i 

12H 0 

0, *792 

0 

22 

2804 

1.57 

11 

72.4 

112 

Ml 7 i 

130 5 ! 

0 805 

10 

12 

471 

.48 

11 

72.5 

0.2 

140.2 j 

134 a i 

0 820 

11 

24 

3158 

1.02 

10 

72.5 

11 .3 

1.39 7 

12H.4 

0,789 

Total 

497 

74.012 





! 

j 


Average 



1.853 




MO. 8 i 

128.9 S 



The results for the test upon 193^ miles of line at 
about 161 kv. to neutral are plotted in Fig. 26, including 
one observation upon 12 miles of line at a high tempera¬ 
ture. 

It will be noted that there is apparently a relation 
between ikfo, and consequently the loss in the line, and 
temperature, which is not accounted for by the Peek 
formula. Observations taken dhring different periods 



Fia. 27 —^Values OP Irktsgtjlauity Factor Calculated prom 
Observations in Rainy Weather 

of the day are distinguished in the chart with the 
object of determining whether variations of load in the 
adjacent power-carrying line were responsible for the 
variations in Mo apparently however they are not. 

These observations were made during all kinds of 
weather with the exception of rain or snow, but include 
clear, cloudy, heavy fog, and misty conditions. 

The value of Mo does not seem to depend much upon 
such conditions but varies mainly with temperature. 


and for the particular conductor experimented upon is 
given by 

Mo - 0.00667 it -h nil 
Where t ~ deg. cent. 

In clear weather no loss was measurahlt* at MO kv. 
to neutral, the voltage was quite close to tin? critical 
point as a loss of .some few tenths of a kilowatt per mile 
per conductor occurred in (‘ool cloudy weather. 

Storm losses are given in Table III as averjtge (|uanti- 
ties taken over each day, the relation thes(‘ bear to the 
annual average can be gaged by the total precipitation 
during the period registered at Ixjs Angeles which was 
12.60 inches as compared with the annual average of 
16.6 inches. 

The plot of Ml, with temperature In in Fig. 27, the 
drawn line being the line of Pig. 26 produced. 

The lowest values of Mo observed occurred during the 
storms of Dec. 19, 1921 and Jan. 29, 1922. On Dec. 
19th a total precipitation of 3.28 inches for the twenty- 
four hours was recorded at the W^eather Bureau’s 
station at San Fernando, close to the line, and not far 
from the middle of its length, and otherwise having 
climatic conditions averaging those along the length 
of the line. 

Hourly readings for this day are given in Table IV 
and indicate the value of Mo to be expected under heavy 
precipitation. 

During the .storm of January 29, 1922, a snow storm 
covered part of the line for a short time at noon, the 
precipitation recorded in Los Angeles for the hours 
11 a. m. to noon being 0.52 inch. The losses and con¬ 
stants for the four hours of heaviest loss are given 
in Table V. 
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TABLE IV 

Hourly Storm Losses Dec. 19, 1921 at 141 Kv. to Neutral 

Loss per 
con¬ 
ductor Temp. Kv. to Critical 

Time per mile deg. Bar. neutral voltage Factor 

a. m. P cent. cm. e — eo e go Afo 

12:05 5.77 10 71.7 21.3 141.0 120.3 0.747 

1:05 2.84 10 71.7 14.9 142.0 127.7 0.793 

2:05 3.05 10 71.7 16.9 141.6 124.7 0.775 

3:10 4.31 10 71.7 18.4 141.6 123.2 0.765 

4:03 7.08 10 71.6 23.6 141.6 118.0 0.734 

5:10 7.23 10 71.7 23.8 140.5 116.7 0.725 

6:05 6.92 10.5 71.8 23.3 140.5 117.2 0.731 

7:10 8.05 10.5 71.8 25.1 139.5 114.4 0.714 

8:20 6.26 10.5 71.9 22.1 140.5 118.4 0.737 

9:00 7.89 11 71.9 24.9 141.6 116.7 0.725 

10:15 9.03 11 71.9 26.6 141.6 115.0 0.715 

11:07 9.36 11 71.9 27.1 141.6 114.5 0.712 

12:05 8.05 11 71.9 25.1 142.6 117.5 0.731 

1:15 7.72 11 71.9 24.6 142.6 118.0 0.733 

3:00 4.47 11 72.0 18.8 141.6 122.8 0.762 

4:10 3.81 11 72.1 17.3 139.4 122.1 0.756 

7:10 2.35 11 72.1 13.6 139.4 125.8 0.780 

8:10 4.85 11 72.2 19.5 141.6 122.1 0.756 

9:10 3.65 11 72.2 12.3 143.7 131.4 0.813 

10:20 7.31 11 72.2 24.0 139.4 115.4 0.715 

11:10 3.65 11 72.2 17.0 139.4 122.4 0.758 

12:20 4.31 11 72.2 18.4 137.3 118.9 0.736 


TABLE V 


Storm Loss Jan. 29, 1022 


Tima 

a. m. 

P 

Deg. 

cent. 

Bar 

cm. 

e - Cfl 

G 

^0 

Weather 

10:15 

7.89 

6 

71.5 

25.1 

139.4 

114.3 0.701 

Bain 

11:00 

7.85 

6 

71.4 

25.0 

139.4 

114.4 0.703 

Bain 

12K)0 

8.05 

6 

71.3 

25.3 

139.4 

114.1 0.702 

Snow 

1:00 

G.26 

6 

71.2 

22.3 

139.4 

117.1 0 722 

Bain 


Of interest is the effect upon losses of suddenly 
energizing an idle line during stormy weather. This 
was done during a rain storm, the line having been 
dead for an hour. The readings, which were of only 
relative value, were taken on the switchboard indicating 
wattmeter measuring total input to the low side of 
the energizing transformers and the following readings 
obtained: 

TABLE VI 

Initial Loss on Energizing Line 


Time after closing switch | Wattmeter reading kw. 


0 

1150 

15 seconds 

700 

30 

500 

45 " 

400 

1 minute 

350 

2 “ 

300 


Upon another occasion a reading as high as 2600 kw. 
was obtained on first energizing the line after it had been 
idle for an hour in a rain storm, it being remembered 
that transformer losses are included. 

It is not known where the extreme loss occurs but 
most probably it is over insulator si^aces. 

The rapid decrease of loss with time shows to what 
extent the, line and insulators dry themselves under 
the influence of leakage current. The quickness of 
the drying—-a. 50 per cent reduction of loss in 30 sec¬ 


onds—^would indicate that there is not much to fear from 
strange voltage distribution effects upon insulators due to 
ordinary rain storms, as the effect of leakage current 
is to remedy the trouble; furthermore, the effect of 
wet surfaces is to increase the capacity of the insulators 
and produce a more even voltage distribution between 
them. The wave shape of the impressed voltage upon 


Zl NILE. LINE. ENEK&irED F^0M L.B.S R 

l-Z5An '12-C?-21 

17!:« HAKMOMlC • 


-C*. 137 3 KV. EFF TO NEUTRAL ^ 17-2. ANft EFF. 


Fig. 28—Charging Current op Experimental Line 


the line for the two series of routine tests was approxi¬ 
mately as follows: 


Series at 

161 kv. 

140 kv. 

Fundamental amplitude.... 

100.00 

100.00 

Third harmonic. 

0.66 

0.65 

Fifth “ . 

3.62 

1.56 

Seventh “ . 

0.99 

0.08 

9th to 17th “ . 

.. Less than 0.4 Less than 0.2 


In addition to the continuous routine tests at approxi¬ 
mately constant voltages a test on variable voltage 
was run on Oct. 12,1921. 

The line was energized over connections separate 
from the general system from a 16,000-kv-a. Curtis 
steam turbo-generator. The voltage wave shape was 
extremely close to a sine as evidenced by the wave 
shape of charging current of the line which showed only 
ripples of the 17th harmonic, see Fig. 28. 

TABLE VII 

Corona Test of 19K Mile Line 


Time 
a. m. 

Kv. to 
neutral 

Kw. 

total 

loss 

Temperature 11® C 

Bar. 72.0 cm. 

Kw, 
/* R 

Corona 

loss 

kw. 

Loss 
per con¬ 
ductor 
per mile 

■ -^0 

. 

Mo 

|l2:30 

124.6 

26.4 

8.8 

17.6 

0.301 

4.9 

.119.7 

0.743 

^ 1:05 

116.2 

0 

7.3 




• • 


1:20 

133.1 

13.2 

10.1 

3.1 

0.053 

2.04 

131.0 

0.813 

^1:30 

139.4 

66.0 

11.4 

54.6 

0.934 

8.57 

130.8 

0.812 

*71:43 

147.9 

118.8 

12.5 

106.3 

1.818 

11.97 

135.9 

0.844 

^0:55 

166.5 

264.0 

14.0 

260.0 

4.275 

18.34 

137.2 

0.851 

2:05 

158.5 

356.3 

14.8 

341.5 

5.840 

21.45 

137.1 

0.850 


The results are given in Table VII. Visual corona 
in the span between towers was not in evidence at 139.4 
kv. but was plainly noticeable at 147.9 kv. The visual 
corona point is somewhere between these two values. 

The value of Mo calculated from this test is higher 
than would be in accord with the data of Fig. 26 at a 
temperature of 11 deg. cent. This is to be expected 
from the better wave shape of voltage used in the test 
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of Oct. 12th. Assuming 146 kv. to be the critical 
visual point, the value of the visual irregularity 
factor can be calculated from Peek’s formula. 

/ 0.301 \ 

= 21.1 5 r (1 -f-Jr=) s/r 

\ VO r / 

whence for the constant of the line 

M, = 0.713 


TABLE VIII 

Single-Phase and Three-Phase Corona Test 
_ _Date Jan. 3. 1922 


Time 
a. m. 

Kv. to 
neutral 

Loss 

kw. 

Charging 

current 

amperes 

Circuit arrangement 

8:10 

140.5 

26.4 

18.1 

Average Three-phase 

11:00 

142.0 

13.2 

18.5 

1 Single-phase with idle 

11:22 

141.2 

13.2 

18.5 

1 conductor insulated. 

11:40 

141.6 

2.6 

18.4 

1 

12:10 

139.5 

5.2 

18.35 

1 Single-phase with idle 

12:15 

141.2 

10.4 

18.5 ' 

1 conductor grounded. 

5:00 . 
p. m. 

142.6 

0 

18.0 1 

Three-phase 


Different observers’ ideas upon visual corona differ 
so that this value may be considered in good accord 
with Peek’s value of 0.72 for local corona. 

To substantiate the form of the formula, which makes 
the corona loss dependent upon the voltage to neutral 
and not upon voltage between conductors, two of the 
energizing transformers were reconnected, with low 


TABLE IX 

Corona Loss at 127 Kv. to Neutral 
_ Pair Weather 


Altitude 

ft. 

Temp. 

deg. 

cent. 

Bar. 

cm. 

a 

Mo 


e - Co 

,P 

0 

25 







500 

25 

74.8 

0.984 

0.900 

143.6 



1000 

25 

73.3 

0.964 

0.900 

140.7 



2000 

25 

70.6 

0.929 

0.900 

135.6 



3000 

25 

67.9 

0.893 

0.900 

130.4 



4000 

25 

05.4 

0.860 

0.900 

125.5 

1.5 

0.03305 

4600 

25 

64.2 

0.844 

0.900 

123.2 

3.8 

0.2160 

5000 

25 

63.0 

0.829 

0.900 

121.0 

6.0 

0.5485 




Heavy Storm 




500 

10 

74.0 

1.025 

0.710 

118.1 

8.9 

0.976 

1000 

10 

72.5 

1.004 

0.710 

115.7 

11.3 

1.608 

2000 

10 

70.0 

0.970 

0.710 

111.7 

15.3 

3.048 

3000 

5 

67.0 

0.931 

0.660 

99.7 

27.3 

10.11 

4000 

0 

65.0 

0.934 

0.650 

98.4 

28.6 

14.92 

5000 

- 6 

62.5 

0.914 

0.600 

89.0 

38.0 

19.95 


Average taken over whole length of line 


3.46 




Average Storm 




500 

10 

74.0 

1.025 

0.800 

133.1 


^ - 

1000 

10 

72.5 

1.004 

0.800 

130.4 



2000 

10 

70.0 

0.970 

0.800 

125.9 

1.1 

0.0156 

3000 

5 

67.0 

0.931 

0.774 

116.9 

10.1 

1.384 

4000 

0 

65.0 

0.934 

0.740 

112.1 

14.9 

3.002 

5000 

- 6 

62.5 

0.914 

0.706 

104.6 

22.4 

6.930 


sides in parallel on the same phases and high sides in 
series, middle point grounded, smgle and three-phase 
losses could be then compared, there being the same 
voltage to neutral in each case, as follows in Table VIII: 

In both three-phase and single-phase tests the volt¬ 
age to neutral was only slightly above the critical dis¬ 
ruptive point with only negligible losses in consequence. 
Had the voltage between conductors been the determ¬ 


ining factor the single-phase loss with 283 kv. would 
have greatly exceeded the three-phase loss at 245 lev. 

Corona Losses on Line at 220 Kv. 

From the various data accumulated it has been 
possible to estimate what the average annual loss from 
corona will be upon the two complete lines. There 


TABLE X 

Annual Kw-hi*. Corona Los.sos at 127 Kv. to Neutral 


Altitude 

feet 

Precipitation 

inches 

Annual loss per 
conductor per mile 
Kw-hr. 

2000 

20 

10 

3000 

25 

1114 

4000 

30 

2898 

5000 

35 

7805 


being considerable variations in altitude above sea 
level, losses have been calculated for different elevations 
at average temperatures for fair weather, heavy storm 
and average storm. The values of Mq assumed for 
different weathers and temperatures are believed to 
be conservative. The resulting loss P in kw. per 
conductor per mile are given in Table IX. 

The kw-hr. loss per annum involves not only the 
magnitude of storm losses but the duration of the same. 

For want of a better method it has been assumed 
that these losses will be directly proportional to the 
annual precipitation in any locality. This is based 
primarily upon the observed data on the test line where 



Fig. 29—^Pkopile op Big Ceebk Line and Corona Losses 

a total loss of approximately 74,600 kw-hr. occurred 
upon 81 miles of single conductor during an average 
precipitation upon the line of 15.47 inches, or at the 
rate of 4820 kw-hr. per inch. From Table III it is 
seen that this rate of loss corresponded to an average 

loss per conductor per mile of P = 1.85. 
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Expressing the annual kw-hr. loss per conductor per 
mile = Pa then 

74,600 XP XP „ 

” 81 X 15.47 X 1.85 ” ^ ^ 

P is the average storm loss at any altitude as given 
in Table IX. p = Annual precipitation in inches. 

Applying appropriate precipitation data, Table X is 
obtained, giving annual kw-hr. losses at different alti¬ 
tudes. 

Fig. 29 gives an approximate profile of the Big Creek 
lines together with the constants of Tables IX and X 
applied to it. 

Fair weather losses occur only at 4000 ft. and above 
and are entirely negligible. The heaviest storm losses 
are plotted assuming the whole length of the line to 
be simultaneously involved which is practically im¬ 
possible. However, under this extreme assumption 
the maximum loss, obtained by integrating the loss 
curve amounts only to 5000 kw. total for both lines; 
2.08 per cent of their rated carrying capacity. 


0.0388 

S-r 


microfarad per mile. 


, In the 7- 12- and 19.5-mile tests Y Y connected 
transformers energized the line and the voltage wave 
shape is responsible for about 2 per cent increase in 
current, leaving on an average 7.3 per cent increase 
over the calculated. In the 27-mile test with delta- 
star transformers the wave shape was more nearly 
sinusoidal and but 0.8 per cent increase is due to har- 


IIILE Llrt^.src' UN£ ALONE eNEHC,n.ET> 
LS>.bP-i Alb .C.lRCUt.RT‘Ni- pe,LTA f)T EA&LE /^OC^ 
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Fig. 30—Charging Current of a Single Conductor 


TABLE XI 

Oharging Current of Line.Equipped with Shield Rings 
Line Energiz^ from System 

Mea- 

Voltage sured in 

Length to Changing current amperes per cent 

of line neutral-Calcu- ofcal- 

miles kv. A C B Avg. lated culated 

7 167.1 6.0 6.8 6.2 6.33 4.866 109.5 

12 1.58.65 8.8 0.7 0.0 9.17 8.426 108.8 

19.5 160.7 16.0 16.0 14.6 15.20 13.87 109.6 

27 140.9 17.98 18.92 17.69 18.16 16.84 107.8 

27 141.0 17.96 18.94 17.75 18.21 16.85 108.1 



The annual loss shown by another curve in the same 
figure totals 780,000 kw-hr. At a 50 per cent load 
factor the load transmitted over the lines will be of the 
order 1,000,000,000 kw-hr. per annum. The average 
corona loss is therefore about 0.08 of 1 per cent and at 
higher load factors becomes correspondingly less. 

Practically all of this loss will occur in a distance of 
44 miles. Moderate enlargement of the conductor 
from a diameter of 0.96 in. to 1.05 in. and 1.10 in. 
according to elevation would eliminate this small loss. 


monies leaving a final increase of 7.1 per cent. The 
average for the test upon a separate turbine with prac¬ 
tically pure sine wave of voltage gives 7.6 per cent 
more than the calculated current. 

It can therefore safely be said that the shield rings 
that will be used, together with the effect of other 
hardware, insulators, ground wire and adjacent paral¬ 
lel line, will cause an increase in charging current of 
about P6r emit above values calculated from the 
mean logarithmic spacing of the conductors by the 
above noted formulas. 

TABLE xir 

Charging Currents at 169.6 Kv. to Ground 
19.6 miles of line 


Phase 

A 

C 

B 

Three-Phase. 

14.80 

15.60 

15.10 

Two Conductors. 

14.44 

Out 

13.6 


Out 

14.20 

14.30 


13.94 

14.69 

Out 

One Conductor. 

13.78 

Out 

Out 


Out 

14.40 

Out 


Out 

Out 

14.08 


Charging Currents 

The charging current of the line was measured by 
Weston ammeters having 25-ampere scales. The 
meters were connected directly in the grounded end of 
the transformer high-tension windings. They were 
correct to within less than 0.1 ampere. 

The calculated current is based upon the logarithmic 
mean spacing of the conductors and exact hyperbolic 
formula, inductance being 

S 

L = 0.741 log — -h 0.304 millihenries per mile to 
^ neutral 

and capacity given by 


A comparison of the charging current with either 
one, two or three conductors energized, the idle con-^ 
ductors' being insulated from ground, is as follows, 
the voltage to neutral being the same in each case: 

These values of charging current are not directly 
comparable with each other due to wave distortion 
when only one and two conductors are energized. 
They have a practical bearing upon what happens 
when switch contacts fail to operate simultaneously. 
Oscillogram Fig. 30 shows the distortion. 

Residual Current to Ground 
The residual current to ground from the neutral 
connection of the transformers increases with the volt- 
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age. With delta connections such as will be provided 
by auto-transformer tertiaries the residual will be 
chiefly a fifth harmonic superimposed upon a funda¬ 
mental of induction from the parallel second circuit. 

The fundamental can be greatly reduced by having 
the proper phase relation between the two circuits, 
the best relation giving only approximately one-half 
the current, that will flow when the relative phase 
relations are most unsuitable. 

Neither the test line nor the paralleling power line 
was transposed; transpositions will greatly reduce 
residuals and will be put in both lines before operating 
at 220 kv. 

Peek has showed that grounding the line through 
transformer neutrals at several points along its length 
also reduces the residual. The Big Creek lines will 
be grounded at both ends and the middle, and no 
trouble from ground currents is expected to arise. 

Insulation 

As the work of installing shields upon the line pro¬ 
gressed additional sections were energized. 

Sept. 16, 1921 7 miles of line were energized at 275 kv. 

Sept. 27, 1921 12 “ “ “ “ “ “ 277 “ 

Sept.30,192119.5 “ « “ “ “ “280 “ 

Get. 20, 1921 27 “ « “ “ " “ 241 “ 

During the above time and up to Nov. 25th, 85.6 
per cent of the suspension strings had 9 units, the re¬ 
mainder 11 units each, standard 10-in. suspension disks 
of cap and pin type being used throughout. 

From Nov. 25,1921 to Dec. 4,1921 the line was out of 
service while additional insulators were installed, 
bringing all suspension strings up to eleven units each. 

The line remained energized until Feb. 16, 1922 
when the test had to be discontinued as the energizing 
transformers could no longer be spared for the purpose. 

The first rain of the season came Sept 30, 1921, 
starting with gentle showers and mist and continuing 
thus intermittently throughout the day. At 8.52 p. m. 
the relays upon the 65-kv. side of the transformer 
cut the line out of service. The line was not put back 
into service until noon of the following day when it 
was switched onto the system at full voltage during 
the rain. No further trouble developed, but two or 
three days later, the cause of the trouble on the 30th 
was found by the patrolman to be a nine-unit suspen¬ 
sion string which had arced over under about 161 kv. to 
ground. The arc-over was typical, having followed an 
identical path to that observed in laboratory flash-overs 
under artificial rain. It originated on the lower shield 
ring, then jumped to the cap of the No. 3 unit, then to 
No. 4, then jumped clear to No. 7 cap and cascaded 
both No. 8 and No. 9. The porcelain of the top No. 9 
unit was cracked off on one side. This string with 
eight good remaining units went back into service in 
the rain and stood up until changed some days later. 
This was the only failure of insulation while the line 
was ener^ed at 280 kv. It occurred under the most 


trying climatic conditions of the first rains, upon insu¬ 
lators covered with the accumulated dirt and dust of 
the whole preceding dry season. 

During operation at 245 kv. the line kicked out on 
Nov. 6,1921 and Jan. 18,1922 without apparent reason 
in clear weather. The line was most carefully patrolled 



Figs. 31 and 32—3tJCCESsiVB Stages of Arc-Ovebs on Line 


but no evidences of flash-over discovered. Later 
after the test was all over and the transformers were 
being put into normal service at 150 kv. one of them 
broke down and upon opening up the coils it was found 
that surface discharges across insulating barriers had 
taken place under the oil. There is no proof that this 
was the cause of the unexplained cutting out of the line 
but it seems probable. 
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With a view to observing the action of the insulation 
with its shields under arc-over, with more energy in the 
arc than was obtainable in the laboratory, intentional 
arc-overs were made by pulling a No. 40 copper wire 
across the insulator. Both still and motion pictures 
were taken of the arc which behaved entirely similarly 
to laboratory arcs with the exception that the light 
was vastly greater. 


Z7 MILL UIINE, ENeRalxCB FROM *5TURD0. urv^R 
illOKT ON "C" leg TO SROUNP I.SSAM. 
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FLASH OVEF arARTS — ... 


JSHORTCmCUIT C.URRf N r -T 
•C' LSa. iaoAKircFF: 


! i ■ I : , : I ■ ' 1 ■ ■ . 

1111 (11111 n M i 11111 i, rn i 111 


VOLTACE BEFORE aHORT. ia7.J KV TO NEUTRAL • 


Ki(i. aa—(’mtUKN'r Aiic-Ovioii on Towkk 


For these flash-overs the line was fed from a 25,000- 
kv-a. steam turbine. The current in the arc was 
approximately 120 amperes. Fig. 31 shows progi’essive 
stages of an arc in the center position of the tower and 
Fig, 32 shows similar stages of an arc in the outer position. 
It is interesting to note the dying out of the arc in 
patches of incandescent vapor. These arcs lasted about 
32 cycles, the relay then opening the circuit. No dam¬ 
age wa.s done to porcelain or hardware. Fig. 33 gives 
the oscillogram of the performance; gi’adual decrease 
in the; current is noticeable as the arc lengthens. 

Aiu-Break Switch 


of ite being blown into adjacent conductors it was 
decided to abandon the idea of breaking charging curreni; 
upon air-break switches but to operate the seetionalizing 
switch stations so that the air-break switches would 
be used only for separating parallel lines. 

Tower Design 

Comparative studies were made of the cost of single- 
and double-circuit towers as follows: Clearances from 
insulator shield to tower of four five and six feet; 
conductors of 605,000, 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 circular 
mils of aluminum with*steel core and copper conductors 
of resistance equivalent to the two larger sizes of alu¬ 
minum; flexible and rigid towers, all towers to stand the 
unbalanced pull of any two conductors being broken 
and anchor towers to stand all conductors being 
broken on one side. 

The combinations and pemutations of these variables 
are many. 

The final decision was for single-circuit towers, as 
costing no more per circuit than double-circuit construc¬ 
tion. 

Steel-core aluminum was preferred above copper, 
and the extra cost of obtaining six ft. clearance over 
that for four ft. was so insignificant that the minimum 
of six ft. was adopted. 

The only condition under which double-circuit towers 
would seem advisable would be where it was extremely 
difficult to get rights of way. It also appeared some¬ 
what hazardous to tie up such quantities of power as 
240,000 kw. upon a single-tower line, at all events with 
the size of the whole system such as it will be for some 
few years to come. 


Some experimental work was done toward develop¬ 
ing an inexpensive air-break switch for line seetionalizing. 
To settle the question as to whether such a switch 
would 1)6 able to break the charging current of a 27-mile 
length of line, one was set up in the line and opened. 


CHARLrIEll' C. I O'fL I'f; r ft R 7 rft 1! U L I N E r. N f AL t T C L! f R RM 5Y5TKNL 
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Fio. 34 -“CHAU(nNG Cubuknt of Link thuotjoh Lon 
()i»BN-Am Auc 

The arc held on for about six seconds, in quiet air, ris¬ 
ing continually higher until it broke. The total length 
measured along the arc reached a maximum of from 60 
to 70 ft. with a 23-ampere arc. Such an arc increases 
the charging current to the line due to wave distortion 
as shown in Fig. 34. 

In view of the extremely long arc and the liability 


Protective Devices 

The 150-kv. lightning arresters now in service at 
Big Creek generating plants, Vestal and Eagle Rock 
substations, will remain in operation, but it is not in¬ 
tended to install any arresters on the 220-kv. lines. 

The two existing Big Creek tower lines have one 
ground wire on each and these will of course remain. 
They are of service in distributing ground current 
over several towers in the case of insulator arc-over. 
They are also felt to be of some slight mechanical 
advantage, although with rigid towers this would only 
be effective after a tower member buckled or a tower 
foundation washed out or gave way. 

Mention has been made of the possibility of auto¬ 
matic seetionalizing of the line; this would be effected 
by balanced relays. 

The method now used of breaking arc-overs is to lower 
the fields of generators and synchronous condensers 
until the arc breaks, and upon building up the field 
once more the generators pull into step, if they have 
fallen put of synchronism, and service is resumed in 
about one minute on an average. 

Plans are under way to make this operation automatic 
which should result in a great saving of time. 
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Conclusions 

Transmission at 220 kv. has been invested with a 
certain glamour, and the further investigation has been 
carried the more certain it appears that transmission 
at this voltage will only differ in degree from trans¬ 
mission at lower voltages, with which we are familiar. 
No new or startling effects are expected or appear 
probable. 

The unequal voltage distribution over long insulator 
strings can be eliminated to the degree where individual 
units will be stressed less than they now are on lines in 
commercial operation. This is effected by shield rings 
which at the same time can be so designed as to keep 
any accidental arc well away from the insulators. 
Corona upon insulators and hardware is also prevented. 

Standard suspension insulators can be used, so that 
220-kv. transmission need not wait upon the design 
and trial of new types of insulator. 

Transformers and switches are already developed, and 
have been built by more than one manufacturer. 

The corona constants of large cables are known 
within rather narrow limits so that lines can be con¬ 
fidently designed to have definite known losses. 

The charging current of commercial lines is also 
sufficiently well determined so that calculations of 
voltage regulation will be accurate. 

There are therefore no apparent obstacles in the way 
of 220-kv. transmission, the only requirement being 
that the amount of power to be transmitted shall be 
sufficiently large, and the distance great enough to 
warrant the cost of 220-kv. equipment. The increased 
carrying capacity of the transmission lines then more 
than offsets the equipment cost and 220-kv. trans¬ 
mission becomes more economical than at any lower 
voltage, _ ' _ 

Discussion 

W. A. Hillebrand: Concerning the experiments on the dis¬ 
connector switch, with regard to characteristic flash-over and' 
the opening distance and clearance from the ground necessary 
to prevent the arc from shooting across the gap. Was any effort 
made to control the direction of flash-over by means of screens 
or guards which would reduce the gradient between the blade 
and the clip on the opposite side? 

R. J. G. Wood I The only attachment to the switch is a verti¬ 
cal piece of pipe on the clip end which, when the switch was 
opened, formed, with the switch blade, a horn gap. This pipe 
was -within three or four .inches of the clip. The arc would very 
often hold onto this clip and pay no attention to the horn at all. 
There was no other attempt to influence the arc. The arc hung 
on for five or six seconds. We were satisfied that the are was too 
long and that we had better not attempt to use such a s-witch 
for breaking charging currents. 

W. A. Hillebrazid: I think you misunderstood me, Mr. 
Wood, it is not in connection with the switch or breaking charge. 

R. J. G. Wood: That was the charging current? 

W. A. Hillebrandt Yes, but as I understood you tosay.your 
disconnecting switches in the substation being 220, are mounted 
on the tripod that you had the nine-inch gap—^linear gap nec¬ 
essary—a nine foot gap with regard to the striking distance to 
the ground, to prevent the possibility of an arc shooting across 
the open gap into the substation wire. 


R. J. G. Wood: We had a big shield around the top of these 
posts, the circular disk to which the legs were attached was in 
the neighborhood of twenty inches in diameter, and formed a 
shield for the insulators distributing voltage in the same way 
that the shield on the transmission line does, it also prevented 
corona from the switch clip; but we did not try anything such 
as Mr. Hillebrand suggests. We were rather skeptical of any 
of these high-frequency effects existing at all. But we thought 
we had better make sure and arrange this side-gap so that if any 
of these unknown things did come in then we would be safe. In 
making the test we duplicated the set-up of the station, the walls, 
columns, etc., so that the field surrounding the switch would be 
the same in the test as it would be in the power house. Does that 
answer your question? 

W. A. Hillebrand: Yes. One other thing which had better 
perhaps be discussed, that may be of extreme interest, and is of 
unquestioned importance, that is, the charging current of the 
line, the kv-a., its relation to the generator, the capacities avail¬ 
able, the methods of energizing—of excitation, and finally of 
switch synchronizing. That is, you have to energize the line 
with presumably a very considerable potential difference between 
the open end of your line and the system at Eagle Rock, which 
you "will have to parallel. 

R. J. G. Wood: First of all as to the charging Icv-a. on the 
line, that will be 50,000 kv-a. for one lino, the whole distance. 
After once getting started, there will be no difficulty, the line 
An.n be cut up into sections. If we have to, when we first start 
we can energize a section at a time adding generators as required. 
Also, we will have synchronous condensers at the load end. It 
is quite possible to put a condenser on the line and with a gener¬ 
ator on the other end, bring the whole system up together from 
standstill,, having the condenser on the end reduces the kv-a. re¬ 
quired from the generator. One way of looking at it, part of the 
required 60,000 Icv-a. comes out of the generator, part of it out 
of the synchronous condenser. 

Apart from the magmtude, I do not see why operating problems 
are going to be any different from what they are now. With 
lines paralleled at the generating end only, one has a higher 
voltage than the other at the load end, when one is carrying the 
load, the other is not carrying the load. 

Upon paralleling at the load end, loads and voltages in the two 
lines will equalize. There will be surges of course but so far we 
have been unable to record higher thah an 80 per cent voltage 
rise when cutting in or out a 100-mile section of line and if the 
line is not good for that it is not good for anything. 

With regard to determining what these high voltages—surges— 
on the line actually are going to be, all that can be obtained is an 
estimate based upon what we actually have now on the 150-kv- 
line; we have been working for some time to determine what 
voltage rise—surges—occur on that line in normal operation. 
We have had a lot of experience trying to make a surge recorder. 
We finally rigged up a device comprising substantially six points, 
which formed six air gaps of different lengths, varying from about 
the 64th of an inch to one eighth of an inch. These points are 
opposite a metal plate, and a kodak film moves along in the gaps. 
We have arranged to use an ordinary standard kodak film, load 
and unload it in daylight, the substation man or anybody else 
can handle it. 

But we have had records on the surge recorder of as much as 
something less than 100 per cent rise of voltage. Of course there 
is nothing very precise about it. The first gap is set to discharge 
at slightly above the line voltage—^possibly 10 per cent; the 
second gap at 25 per cent above voltage, the third at 50, the 
fourth at 100, and the fifth at 200 per cent aboye normal voltage. 
The highest surges that we have any record of so far, occur when 
we kill the bus in the station where we have this recorder in¬ 
stalled. We have records of surges which occur when oil switches 
are opened at the far end of the line. The recorder, by the way, 
is on the bus at Eagle Rock substation, and we get records of 
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switching oporations at Big Creok, on the other extreme end of 
the line, hut so far we have no records of anything like 200 or 300 
per cent above normal voltage, whicli v<jltage would still be 
insudioient to Hash-over an ordinai’y string of insulators. 

Wo havt< been troubled with unexplained flash-overs on the 
Big Crook line. This has occurred at times when operation is 
a|>pareutly entirely normal. No switching is going on, fair 
weather, apparently no roas<.)n at all, the first thing wo know 
there is a flash-over and the voltage is down and we ai’c in trouble 
—which does not last very long, about from one to two mimites; 
but at the same time the larger the system becomes and the 
greater amount of power that is going over the line, the more 
serious, oven what wo call a momentary inteiTuption, becomes. 
Wo are bonding all energies now to try to determine what is 
actually going on in the present lino, and wo feel that until we 
get the answer to that we will not have the answer t(j the flash- 
over. 

J. Mini, ,lr.j Through the courtesy of Mr. Wood 1 had the 
opportunity of visiting and seeing the tests made on his system 
during the time thoy had on the high voltage, ami I fool that there 
have been very few tests ever made—(irolialily none ever made, 
of a lino of such high voltage and that length on an actual trans- 
tnissioii lino. When the lino was operating somewhere around 
280,000 Volts it was noisy and visibht at night. The fact that tho 
line was alive was ('asy to detect while it was operated with above 
voltage, but when tho voltage was brought <lown to 220,0CK) volts 
you would have to bo told tluit the h»wer voltage was on or y<m 
would not bo aware of it. 

Thoro are one or two points in connection with Mr, Wood’.s 
jiapor whore ho bills you that tho transmission lino source is fivnn 
Htur-grouudod traiisformors and tho riiceiving oud connoote<l to 
dcdta-dolta- trau-sformors. Mo also tolls you that tlicy bi’eak these 
flash-overs by hnviiring tho voltage. J lioliovo that when wo 
come to connect both onds of tho transmission system star- 
grounded, that is tho receiving end a.ml the sending end, it will 
not bo so easy to break tho flash-over as it is under thoir present 
.systoiu where tho receiving end is coiineoted delta. I speak 
fremi our oxjierioiioo of n0,0f)()-volt transmission linos whore tho 
receiving end is comioctod star-groimdod us well as the sending 
end, and it is only in tho case whore wo liavo orio gonorator on the 
lint) aiul tlie energy is small that, a flash-over can be broken, that 
is, tho arc can ho lirokon by lowering tho voltage at the generator’s 
tmd. Tho flushovor arc is fed from belli onds, whereas in Mr. 
Wood’s .system at tho present time tho real energy current in the 
flash-over arc to ground comes from the sending end. 

We have found that tho best mef.hod of getting rid of those 
flashovers, when they hapi»en, (of eoiirse this can only bo clone 
when you have duplieuf-e transmission lines operating in parallel) 
is by itaving one relay fihat is set very light for ground tronblo, 
and three other relays set heavy so far as troulde between phases 
goes, you can have this Hue severed from the sys(.em at the receiv¬ 
ing eiul and sending end in ample time liefore any damage is 
dime. 

Before we put in this .system of residual relays wliieh trip a lino 
out with a inoderatidy light ground, a flash-over to ground on our 
lines biinmd them down invariably. It was praetmally impos- 
silde, with hand oi»eraiion for tho operator to discionneet a line 
in tinif!, Ix'fore tl»e wire had not bcten so severely damaged by 
burning that, if^ snbse<iu(>ntly pulled in two. 

There! is just one other point that comes to mind in regard to 
opera! ing tlu'se lines at very high voltages and long mileage, and 
that is, if you have duplicate lines, and say onc! line is fully loaded 
and you want to switeli in a scscond lino, there will probably ha 
a very large phase angle at the receiving end between tho loaded 
and eniiity line voltage which will cause a severe disturbance of 
tho voltage while eciualizing the load by throwing them together. 
It has occurred to mo that it might be possible in this ease to 
close the line at the rckjeivihg end first and back voltage to tho 
power house; then put on a separate generator and pull up some 


of the load and finally parallel the lines at the power house after 
the load was more equally divided over the two lines. 

P. W. Peck, Jr., (by letter): Mr. Wood gives some very 
interesting and important data on the various factors affecting 
transmission at 220 kv. Mr. Wood’s conclusions are not based 
on laboratory work alone but also upon the several years operat¬ 
ing experience of the Southern California Edison Co. at a 30 
per cent lower voltage. No radical changes in types of appara¬ 
tus have been found necessary. 

Standard ten-inch disk insulators will be used. The use of a 
simple metal ring shield will reduce the maximum unit stresses 
below those on present successful lines operating at lower volt- 
»gc8. Tho ring shield also serves as a very efficient arcing ring. 
Tests at 280 kv. on a thirty-mile section of line indicated that the 
line insulation will be quite .satisfactory. There was only one 
arc-over. Tliis occurred on a nine-unit string at 280 kv. during 
the first rains cafter the insulators had had a chance to accumulate 
dust for a full season. This is probably the worst condition to 
contend with in California. In connection with the arc-over 
of wet and dirty strings I wish to point out that imless the power 
supply is large, laboratory tests arc of little value as an indication 
of arc-over voltages in practise. This follows because when the 
power is limited by tho generator or ti*ansformer the heavy cur¬ 
rent flowing over the conducting surfaces lowers tho voltage 
before an arc develops. Tho arc-over voltage thus appears 
much higher than would actually be the case on a large system. 
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,Fia. 1—CouoNA Loss Mkasukbment at Various 
Tbmtbratures 

3/0 Soven Strand CaPlo. r =0.59cm, S = 310cm. .Single phase 
60 cycles—1,09 km. Total Conductor Fair Weather. 


Tho mmtral of Llie .systemi will be thoroughly grounded and 
thus eliininato clangorous oscillations and high voltages in ease 
of an accidental ground on one or more lines. Tlie permanent 
grounding of the neutral at the transformer also makes possible 
a miicli safer and bettcir transfornior. In fact, all ereepage sur- 
fac50S in the transformer are tdiminated. 

I am particularly interested in the corona measui’eraents, 
because those measurements check so well with my own made on 
an outdoor experimental line in Bohenectady in 1910 and dis- 
cusiscd in tho Transactions. 

It is interesting to make a comparison. In the Schenectady 
work it was also found that whem a line had been idle and had 
become wet or dirty the loss was finite large on the first applica¬ 
tion of voltage. It was at first thought that this was due to leak¬ 
age over the insulators. Tests were then made with a great 
many insulators bunched together so as to practically eliminate 
the line. It was found that the insulator loss was negligible 
under tho above conditions and also in very heavy rain and snow 
storms. The excess loss was found to be clue to the wet or dirty 
conductor surface. A study in the dark showed that water wm 
sprayed from the conductor with a considerable increase in 
corona which extended out a great distance from the conductor 
surface. When there was fog, rain, snow or sleet this condition 
was found to be continuous. 

In the formula for the disruptive critical voltage there is a 
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factor, mo, called the ^regularity factor. This factor is used as 
a measure of the effect of roughness or in*egularities of the con¬ 
ductor surface in lowering the ei'itieal voltage. It is unity for a 
smooth cylinder and less for cables. It is, therefore, not much 
affected by temperature and is constant for any weathered con¬ 
ductor. In fact, we found wi« constant over a range of hot simi- 
mer temperatiuros to below zero temperatures of winter, (See 
Pig. 1). Fog, rain and other conditions lower the critical volt¬ 
age hi the same way. 

The weather factor, which may be called is variable. 
An average value of m« for storms is 0.8. Mr. Wood has com¬ 
bined ma and wo in one factor and deuote<l it by <5apital Mo. 

Thus Mo = via via 

I rather think it undesirable to do this beoauso small via is a 
constant which applies to a given weathered conductor anj'where, 



Fig. 2—3/0, 7-Stkand Cable r =0.59 cm. S = 310 cm. 
Single Phase— 60 CycLE-s—P aih Weatuek 


while via will vary with the location and the season. Mr. Wood 
shows an apparent variation of capital Mo with temperature in 
Pig. 27. Upon examination it is found that the stormy weather 
points occur at the lower temperatures. I am inclined to Imlievo 
that the apparent reduction is not duo to the lower temperature 
but mostly to the storms or fog that oeouiTod at the lower tem¬ 
perature. It will be noted that the fair weather points in Pig. 
27 can be equally well represented bj'' a line parallel to the 
temperature axis at 0.85 and the stormy weather fxiints by a line 
parallel to the temperature ended at 0.80 (See Pig. 3). 

Then Pair Weather Mu * via =0.85 

Stormy Weather Mo = via ni, =0,80 
The average stonn factor for the particular tests is therefore: 


0.80 

via s= -- =3 0.94 

0.85 



Pig. 3—^Bad Weather and Clear Weather Points Data 
PROM Pig. 27 


This factor on a long line would be the average of the various 
conditions along this line from dry weather to heavy storms. 
The apparent variation of capital Mo with temperature would 
probably be quite different for different seasons in a given local¬ 
ity and for different localities. The variation of Mo in Pig. 2(5 
can be explained in the same way. It will be noted that the low 
points occur at the low temperature and are for the most part 
taken at night when fog is likely to occur. The variation of 
individual points at approximately the same temperature is 
also quite great at this time of day. For example, the variation 
of Mo for 16 deg. to 17 deg. temperature for 12 A. M. to 4:30 
A. M. is from 0.80 to 0.90. The shot gun effect of the-se dia¬ 
grams should be expected for a long line where all of the variables 
are not under control or known. The starting yoltages vary 


along the line and tho motors rocerd an avorago cmuliUou. Pari 
of the individual variation is jilsu duo to tin* fact that tho values 
wore obtained at the lower «tr imstabli! part of the j-iirve. 

Tho above discussion is given as a, possible explanation of iho 
apparent variation of ;l/n with temporatiin> whieli Mr, \V«iod has 
found. It is not intended as a eritioism »tf tlu? value of llo- 
data. Such nieasurc'im^nls on opi'rating lines are of great value 
and the industry is greatly indebfe<l to Mr. VVood, 

Referring now to the »/„ factor as originally i-mployod, it is 
desirable to obtain eomluelors in wliich this is as nearly unity 
as possible. It i.s noees.sary to give ihi.s factor greater eonsiil»Ta- 
tion as the voltages are iiicreasisl. A .smooth eylimlor would bo 
a de.sirablo comluctor. Sima; in pre.sont jiractiso oablos tiro 
employed it is of great importance that the individual ^tninds be 
regularly placed tind free from burrs and points and other irregu- 
laritie.s of inanufaeture. 'I’lie lo.ss near the eritieal voltage on a 
now cable will often lie higher than on a cable that has 
“weathered” under the action of voltage when tlmn* is a tendoiiey 
for the burrs to distippear by o.xidtirtion tit the over-stressed 
points. In making niea.snrements on imw eahlos of different 
.stranding we have found high losses netir the critical voltage 
where strands had been mutilated in inanufuidure. 

It may he of intcri'st to ])oint out further possilde irregularities 
in inannracture that will affect Ma. The Soul hern California 
Edison condmdor which is higlily satisfactory for 221) kv. is made 
up of individual slrands about one-tenth of a» inch in ditiimder, 
A single strand w'ould have corona tit very low voltttge. In the 
cable each strand is jdaced tiroiind the surftu'e as il.s neighbor is 
placed. Corona starts tit a very high voltage hecauHe each 
strand shields its neighbor tind the .stress is dividetl eipially 



TCMPERATUNt IN OK'. CCNt 


Pig. 4—Mo Values— luuKotii.AitiTY Pactoh of TtiE (*aiilk 

.Sii«pa»;e 

Data taken from Table 1— Kkrlriatt Wtirld, .May l*Ui, l!>sa, also Included 
Pig. 2tL 

Points Indicated by .r ari» bad weather nolnls divided by an UNSiimed 
avorago bad woallicr Hudor. via to redmro to /««. 

Points indicnlod by « arc fair wcatlmr points c.alcHlatod from data given 
in tho tablu. 

Points bullcated by 6, are polnis euleulatod by Mr. Wood where they 
do not .agroo with tho .r or « iiolnts. 

X Htorm polnis lii table divided by via » O.O.j, 
u Fair weather points from data in table, /«* r- 

A Given when Mr. Wood’s caleutatioas do not agreiJ. "*'• 


between them. If, in tho process of manufacture, one strand 
becomes squeezed out so tlmt it .stood above its neighbors it 
would take more than its share of the .stress and local lo.ss would 
occur at a lower voltage. 

In conclusion I wish to again expn*ss juy appreciation of this 
paper and to point out that it furtlicr confirm.s our belief in the 
success of 220-kv. tran-smissiou. 

R. J. C* Woodt Mr. Peek’s criticism of tho use of tlie symbol 
capital Mo to include the combined effect of surface roughness 
and weather conditions i.s well taken. It should be remembered 
however that tho whole investigation ■wa.s primarily undertaken 
to determine the con.stants of a definite lino already built in a 
definite location, and that for this putijoso tho single factor 
answered the purpose. Sufficient data are given so that those 
interested may further split up this factor as desired. 

There seems to have been some misunderstanding of Fig. 26 
and 27. Pig. 26 gives the results obtained experimentally while 
operating at 161 kv. to neutral. The observations were taken 
every two hours, and from the measured loss, the physical con¬ 
stants of tho line, and tho atmospheric data, that value of Mo 
was determined which would in each case satisfy the other 
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cotidilions. A cusiisil Chinee at the plot of M o against tempera¬ 
ture shows that the two inereaso and decrease together, although 
the air density factor luis already been allowed for in the cal¬ 
culation of il/it. The diagram is somewliat of the shot gun 
variety, and had average \ allies of il/„ for each degree Centri- 
grnde been jilotted a nineh better looking result w'ouldliave been 
obtained but at a saoriliee 4 if sincerity. In Fig. 27 values of 
il/o are ploltvd after liaving lu'cn determined from observatmns 
taken in both clejir ainl rainy weather wliile operating at 141 
kv. to neutral. No claim is intended that these values of Mo 
bear any relation to lomperature in fact the diverse w^eather 



Fui. f)"—O hhkuvko V.m.ukh 4ik M«. It).5 .\no 12 Minus of Link, 
101 ANi> loO Kv. TO Nktitu.vi,, 00 Ovcnu.s 

conditions would preclude such an idea at once, but; for com¬ 
parison, the line of Fig. 2() is e.xteiided through Fig. 27 as an 
indication of what might be e.\'p4>cled to be the vahio.s of Mo 
in dmr tmnihvr h(. the lower temperatures, and to .show the ex¬ 
tent of the deviatiim rr<mi the fine weatlnr line, caused by ruin. 

In Mr, Peck's rephit 4)f Fig. 27 in his chart No. 3 ho has C4>m- 
pressed tlui vertical scale so t hat a direct, visual compari.soii of 
the two charts is ditVieult to make. IIis suggestion that the 
low temperature observations in liis l<'ig. 3 are iiroliably duo to 
moisture is I believe not tenable as in this country such tem- 
peratures as 2 deg. cent, urn only ol>taine<l with clear skies and 
unimpeded radiation. 

Bhico reading Mr. Peek’s iliscussion 1 liave gone over the orig¬ 
inal data very can^fully, together w'ith U. 8. Weather Bureau 
reports, an<l have .sehfcted a miinher of observations about which 
there is apparently no doubt as to absence of fog and including 
readings upon 12 miles <jf line taken at high temperatures. 
These are plotted in the ucoompanyhig hHg. 5 as clear circles. 
In the same figure are iilolttal a miinber of observations taken 
in heavy fog and mist hut not rain, theso showing in full circles. 
Apparently there is no discontinuity liotween t he fair and foggy 
weather data and this would indicate that it is temperature and 
not fog that determines the variations of M« for this line. 

In most of the published data upon corona loss measurements 


a suitable value of Mo has been chosen and the loss, as calculated 
assuming this Mo to be constant, shown in the familiar parabolic 
curve, observed losses have then been plotted lying more or less 
along the curve. The value of Mo is chosen so as to place the 
calculated line well through the observed points in the upper 
part of the curve at high voltages, and the lack of agreement at 
below the visual corona point assigned to the dark realms of 
probability. 

Prom a practical standpoint it is precisely the sub-visnal 
region that is the most interesting. A transmission line cannot 
be expected to have a corona loss in accordance with the quad¬ 
ratic law until there is sufficient corona upon it to smooth out its 
roughnesses and this seems to be at about the visual point. This 
is illustrated in Pig. 6 in which is shown the observed losses of 
the lost 4)f Oct. 12, the data being in Table VII. The drawn 
lino.s show calculated losses, first assuming the whole line to have 
an irregularity M« = 0.86 which agrees well with the observed 
data above the visual point, and secondly assuming three tenths 
of the length of the line to bo in corona with a factor Mo = 0.78 
which agrees with the observed losses below the visual point. 


KV. TO NEUTRAL 

Pio. 6— Corona Test, 19.5-Milb Line, 11 deg. cent., Bab. 

72 CM. 60 Cycles, Oct. 12/21 

It seems logical to conceive of the line as having certain por¬ 
tions rougher than others and consequently having a lower 
value of Mo. 

It should he remembered that in all the calculations of this 
paper the mean logarithmic spacing of the conductors has been 
used equal to 1.20 times the spacing between adjacent con¬ 
ductors. If on the contrary the spacing between adjacent 
conductors be used in the calculations, larger calculated values 
of charging current and higher values of Mo in the corona formula 
will result. 














An Overpotential Test for Insulators 

BY G. W. LAPP 

Associate. A. I. E. E. . 

Chief Engineer, Lapp Insulator Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y. 

Home of thejaciuTs met in the design of insvlators and characteristics of routine electrical tests are discussed in this 
paper. 

A new overpotential test is described with its application and ejects. Results of this test make possible a higher 
standard of practise in the manufacture and use of transmission line insulators. 

Ever increasing responsibility is being placed upon transmission line insulators. To establish by specific tests 
Uiat each insulator put into service has a liberal initial factor of safety and further to be assured that the insulator will 


against deterioration in service is the ideal toward 

Factors in Design 

ERMANENT high dielectric strength in an insu¬ 
lator is the fundamental requirement, but this is 
not an independent factor in the determination 
of sound insulators. Along with dielectric strength 
we must consider the flash-over voltage of the insulator, 
its shell thickness and its impulse ratio. If these three 
be high the dielectric strength should be correspondingly 
higher. 

The ratio of puncture voltage to the product of 
flash-over voltage times impulse ratio may be taken 
as the electrical factor of safety in service. This 
factor of safety may be increased by higher dielectric 
strength and by lower flash-over voltage, while the 
impulse ratio is rarely utilized as an independent 
variable in designing insulators. Higher dielectric 
strength in turn is a function of thickness as well as 
dielectric strength per unit thickness. Thickness is a 
matter of design while unit dielectric strength in the 
case of porcelain insulators, is contributed by effective 
solution of the ceramic problem. These two factors 
may appear to be independent but they are, as a matter 
of fact, strictly interdependent. Thicker insulators 
have replaced the thin sections of former days, but 
unless* this increase, in thickness is accompanied by 
better porcelain, the sought-for incre^e in dielectric 
strength is but temporary. The thicker the porcelain, 
the more necessary it is to prove its soundness. 

Thicker Shells of good material are better. They are 
stronger mechanically and more quiet electrically. But 
what shall tell us that they are not of a quality whose 
inferiority is hidden by the thickness of the shell? 
The electrical test is the only practical means of proving 
each insulator. 

Routine Electrical Tests 
The routine electrical test is depended upon to weed 
out poor material. The potential of this test as usually 
applied, is flash-over voltage. The potential required 
to puncture a piece of good quality may run twice the 
voltage of flash-over. Some insulators fail on flash-over 
test. .Those that pass the test, range in dielectric 
strength between flash-over and the puncture strength 
of sound porcelain. Some insulators that pass this 
flash-over test have inherent weakness that would 
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which we are working. 

cause them to fail if the potential difference were 
higher or applied for a longer time. Application of 
voltage longer than a few minutes produces but few 
additional punctures so that attention has been de¬ 
voted to increasing the voltage of test. 

The most obvious possibility of applying higher po¬ 
tentials is to immerse the insulator in oil as in puncture 
testing. This has never become a routine test on 
insulators for service because of its many disadvantages. 
On account of the presence of this medium of low dielec¬ 
tric constant and high dielectric strength the appli¬ 
cation of full potential is limited to areas actually 
in intimate contact with the conducting terminals. 
This restriction localizes and intensifies the dielectric 
flux to such an extent that damage may be done to 
perfectly good insulators. Aside from this, the im¬ 
mersed oil test is expensive to apply. 

Two other tests that have had commercial applica¬ 
tion in routine testing of suspension insulators, secure a 
slight excess of voltage above 60-cycle flash-over by 
utilizing the impulse ratio or the time lag of the insu¬ 
lator. They are known as the high-frequency test and 
the impact test. 

The High-Frequency Test 
This test employs damped wave trains of the order 
of 100,000 to 200,000 cycles a second applied for a 
few seconds. The vigor and time with which this test 
can be applied are somewhat limited by the tendency 
of the flash-over streamers to become localized and then 
to start digesting the porcelain by local heating. The 
detection of a small percentage of unsound material 
that the 60-cycle open flash-over test would have 
allowed to pass has heretofore justifled the use" of this 
test. It cannot be relied upon for the detection of 
the greater part of material that is improperly fired nor 
for many checks that escape visual inspection. 

The Impact Test 

In the electrical impact test a spark gap in series 
with the test causes a slight amplitude of damped high 
frequency to be superimposed upon the low-frequency 
wave. 

A condenser across the line adds to the slight surge 
of high-frequency energy when flash-over of the auxili¬ 
ary gap occurs. The intensity of this test varies with 
the energy available from the source and from the 
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condenser and depends upon a nice proportioning of the 
electrostatic capacity of the auxiliary gap to the capac¬ 
ity of the insulator, and is further affected by the 
resistances in the circuit. If the capacity of the gap 
is too low the insulator charging current leaks across 
the gap too early to cause much high-frequency ampli- 


extended flash-over distance, sufficiently long to prevent 
flash-over at the chosen testing voltage. 

Application of the Test. With the above simple 
arrangement many possibilities at once appear. On 
account of the presence of air inside and outside, the 
vital center of the insulator is bathed in active corona 




Flos. 1 AND 2—^AukANUKMKNT POtt OVERPOTBNTIAIi TeST 


tude to remain on the crest of the 60-cycle wave. If 
the capacity in parallel with the auxiliary gap is too 
high, the insulator flash-over starts at normal fre¬ 
quency and the impact effect is lost again. The impact 
effect is greatest with an auxiliary sphere gap discharg¬ 
ing just before the low-frequency voltage wave reaches 
maximum value. As the possibility of utilizing the 
impulse ratio of the insulator in commercial routine 
te.sting depends upon the electrical constants of the 
circuit, a standardized test of this nature is not readily 
attained and verified. 

At best, either the high-frequency or the impulse test 
adds but a few per cent to the voltage available to test 
the dielectric strength of the insulator. It must be 
assumed that voltage surges in service will equal in 
intensity any test voltage depending for its added 
effectiveness upon the steepness of its wave and the 
time lag of flash-over. Such tests cannot raise the 
minimum factor of safety above unity, much less 
establish a definite margin of safety or weed out in¬ 
sulators that may deteriorate in service. 

The Ovpirpotbntial Test 

To make it possible to test insulators at any definite 
voltage desired from flash-over to high puncture, the 
following oveipotential test has been devised and used 
for commercial testing. In this test (Figs. 1 and 2) 
the insulator is placed in an insulating dish which 
holds a sufficient depth of oil to form an electrical 
flash-over seal at the rim of the insulator at the same 


(Pig. 3) which diffuses the potential without concentra¬ 
tion and without local heating and injury to the insu¬ 
lator; although covered with this ionized air the tem¬ 
perature of the insulator at the end of test is not hot. 
The area exposed to active potential may be limited as 
desired by raising the oil level. 

On account of absence of flash-over (see spark gap, 
Fig. 4), the specified test voltage can be maintained at 
a constant value by holding a fixed voltmeter reading 
showing potential impressed upon the primary of the 



Pig. 3—Oveupotential Test—Center op Insulator Bathed 
IN Active Corona 


testing transformer. This value can be verified ac¬ 
curately at intervals by checking against the spark gap 
without the disturbing surges that accompany calibra¬ 
tion with parallel flash-over. Either the sphere gap or 


fame leaving the head and center part of the shell 
exposed to the air. The inside terminal is connected 
with a conductor passing up through the center of the needle gap can thus be used to calibrate the test with- 
dish. In effect the dish becomes part of the insulator put the discrepancies that usually attend the deter- 
which temporarily, for testing purposes, acquires an mination of flash-over voltage by means of these two 
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gaps. Not only will the surge from a flash-over test 
cause the gap to discharge and vice versa, but the sphere 
gap is more sensitive than the needle gap and usually 
more sensitive than the test to this voltage kick because 
of differences in impulse ratios. By eliminating flash- 
over we eliminate the indeterminate effects noted and 
make it possible to apply to the insulator an accurately 



Fig. 4—Overpotential Test—Spark Gap 


determined voltage of approximately sine wave. The 
importance of applying low frequency may be gained 
from an observation of the effects of the “high-fre¬ 
quency’* test. It appears that the surface digestion of 
the porcelain is due to a lack of penetration of the 
dielectric stress deep enough to cause a uniform poten¬ 
tial gradient throughout the thickness of the dielectric. 
It appears that the energy per half cycle of the damped 
high-frequency wave is not suflicient to supply the 
energy required by dielectric hysteresis and to over¬ 
come the counter electromotive force due to time lag 
of the dielecWc in giving up charge except for the sur¬ 
face of the insulator which is immediately in contact 
with the rapidly reversing potential. The fact that 
continuous waves of the same order of frequency heat 
the dielectric many times more rapidly than this 
damped wave train test, indicates the degree to which 
the energy is curtailed. This phenomenon may be 
compared with the skin effects in a solid electric con¬ 
ductor which make the body relatively impenetrable 
to high-frequency electromagnetic induction. 

By confining the high-frequency energy to the surface 
of the dielectric, destruction proceeds piecemeal through 
thermal expansion and spalling of the affected region, 
rapidly taking advantage of the initial local or super¬ 
ficial difference in dielectric strength and accomplishing 
a puncture only by a process, of progressive destruction. 
This type of failure requiring several thousand suc¬ 
cessive cycles for its Completion, does not appear to 
correspond to the line failuresj^caused by surges or by 


lightning as these latter seldom show evidence of pro¬ 
gressive digestion of the porcelain. Such line failures 
are probably completed by a few cycles of high energy 
which shatter the dielectric by applying a fairly uni¬ 
form potential gradient to insulators of weakened 
dielectric strength. 

Results of the Test. The fact that the punctures 
produced by this overpotential applied in a smooth 
sine wave of low frequency are of marked suddenness 
and violence, would indicate that this test eliminates 
fairly material that would be likely to puncture in 
service due to low dielectric strength of the total path 
of puncture. 

In the overpotential test, involving as it does a higher 
intensity of applied potential, it is a matter of first 
importance to know that insulators which have safely 
passed the test have not been weakened because of the 
test so as to sacrifice part of their useful life. Two 
points of information are available in this condition. 
The first is the dielectric strength as actually deter¬ 
mined by puncturing under oil insulators that have 
passed the overpotential test. The curve of distribu¬ 
tion of punctures as obtained on the test itself provides 
the second source of information. (Fig. 5.) 

From records of puncture under oil of 1 per cent of 
several thousand suspension insulators, representative 
of six months’ production, minimum and average 
puncture values were increased about 20 per cent and 
16 per cent respectively, above previous values on 
similar units tested by liberal flash-over with impact. 



Pig. 5—Time Distribution of Punctures—Ovbrpotential 

Test 

WPUM 126p.poenl ofllMh.»v». 
lune Of test, 6 mm.—2 min, after last puncture. 

Maximum values of puncture were fully as high after 
applying the overpotential test. In no case was an 
oil puncture value below the pv^otential used on the 
test. 

_ The curve (Fig. 6) giving distribution of punctures 
tto^ghput the five minutes of test shows that two-thirds 
of the failures occurred in the first and second minutes 
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of test and failures diminished in succeeding minutes, 
indicating that at the voltage of test no evidence of 
dielectric fatigue had appeared. If the time of appli¬ 
cation were to cause increasing loss this curve would 
show a tendency to rise again. For the purpose of 
securing further data on the effects of time and inten¬ 
sity of voltage application, a few units were left 
through successive tests, a total of about twelve hours, 
without puncture. 

Specification Limits. When standard 10-in. unce¬ 
mented suspension shells are given a vigorous flash- 
over test for several minutes as is usual, and then tested 
after assembly, the final 60-cycle flash-over and the 
*‘high frequency’’ together puncture a certain small 
percentage. When the overpotential test is applied 
instead of the above final tests, it eliminates about four 
times as many units and thereby removes the units that 
would be most likely to fail in service. This margin 
of dielectric strength or test voltage may be fixed at as 
high a value as experience proves necessary to weed 
out material not reliable as a dielectric. The exact 
value to which it may prove economical to limit the 
test voltage will.be determined by a balance between 
the cost of failures in service and the cost of insulators 
of the grade specified. That point can be worked out 
and a definite standard of dielectric strength established 
on as sound a basis as engineers are accustomed to use 
in the purchase of steel for example. The point is 
that this overpotential test makes possible a definite 
specification and a means of fulfillment. With a 
Imowledge of the kind of material that goes up on the 
line, we have a definite starting point for service records. 

Design versus Material 

It may be objected that the foregoing lays too much 
stress on dielectric strength and overlooks matters 
of design and structural details that have undoubtedly 
been the cause of some failures of insulators. While 
this problem of design is important, specific information 
is available for its solution. Physical failures other 
than dielectric may be classified as to type and definite 
provisions made in the insulator structure to correct 
the trouble. Given a porcelain insulator of tested 
high dielectric strength, the permanence of its elec¬ 
trical and mechanical characteristics is also assured 
by the same test. For such porcelain coefficients of 
elasticity and thermal expansion become stable. De¬ 
sign tests for mechanical strength run fairly uniform 
and liberal factors of mechanical safety can be employed. 
Few purely mechanical failures are experienced on 
account of external loading. Insulators of stable dielec¬ 
tric material, with adequate provision for differential 
thermal expansion and contraction, do not fail in serr- 
vice. _ ■ 

Differentials within individual shells as well as be¬ 
tween the shells and the metal and cement composing 
the st^cture, should be considered in compensating 
for temperature variations. 


Stresses within the insulator can be kept well within 
the strength of the porcelain with a good margin of 
resistance to meet external service loads. When porce¬ 
lain is fairly treated in design with due regard to its 
known characteristics, it attains a high order of re¬ 
liability. 

Porcelain as a Material for Insulators 

Some of the facts about porcelain may be recalled 
with interest. Within its strength it is three times as 
flexible as steel since its elastic coefficient is about ten 
million. Its yield point is also its ultimate strength. 
There is no permanent elongation. In this particular 
it compares very favorably with the metals in relia¬ 
bility. When the metals approach the condition for 
zero ductility they become very unreliable. Steel 
when alloyed or treated to such a degree that the 
elastic limit approaches the ultimate strength, becomes 
impossible to handle without cracking. Reliability is 
in proportion to ductility of the metal. Porcelain in 
this respect is of superior toughness because of its 
thorough anneal and its flexibility. 

By taking advantage of its characteristics, the very 
limitations of porcelain may become a source of strength. 
A rod of porcelain is a case in point. Values of modulus 
of rupture in bending for moderate-size rods are ob¬ 
served to be twice as high as values of ultimate strength 
in tension. This is about the same ratio as found in 
cast iron and is due to analogous causes. In both 
cases segregation of density occurs to some degree in 
the forming process. Skin friction in the die from which 
the clay is extruded and in the mold through which the 
iron flows, slightly differentiates the surface from the 
interior material. In the subsequent shrinkage of 
the cast iron when it solidifies and in the shrinkage of 
the clay as it dries, and later as the clay is fired, and 
further as it is cooled, all of the changes progress from 
the outside to the inside, accentuating the initial 
differentials and leaving the rod with a shell under com¬ 
pressive stress and the center volume in tension in all 
directions. It is now readily seen that when such a 
rod is stressed in tension, a value lower than the true 
strength is obtained because part of its strength is 
cancelled internally. When stressed by bending, 
the initial compression in the side opposite the load, 
reverses to a tension stress* only after the load has 
caused flexure, and at the instant of rupture the greater 
part of the area of cross-section is under tension while 
the neutral axis is shifted to the compression side. As 
porcelain is many times as strong in compression as it 
is in tension, this means favorable loading and an unduly 
high value of modulus of rupture is found. 

The above case of the rod is discussed at some length 
to illustrate in a quantitative way, the cause and effect 
of internal stresses. This simple case may give some 
idea of the value of careful design and indicate why 
some designs must fail. The hazards accompanying 
increase in thickness may be appreciated to some degree 
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by this analogy between porcelain and cast iron. 
Sound cast iron is made and relied upon; sound porce¬ 
lain can be made and relied upon in designs that re¬ 
spect its properties. 

Porcelain now has this advantage, its soundness as a 
dielectric and to a great extent, the permanency of 
all its qualities can be tested by the application of a 
sufficiently high potential and this can be accomplished 
without deterioration of what strength it may possess. 

Conclusion 

Meeting the increasing demands for reliability in 
transmission of power, a test has been developed 
which applies to an insulator a definite chosen potential 
in excess of its highest normal flash-over voltage. 

By the elimination of doubtful material, the minimum 
factor of safety of the insulators can be raised to a point 
where sound dielectrics are assured. 

This test gives to the purchaser a definite basis for 
specifications and a means of attaining a higher duly 
insulator. 

It gives the operating engineer a knowledge of what 
grade of insulators he puts on his line—abasisfor service 
records that will mean something. 

In this test the manufacturer will find a spur to 
progress and a proof of quality. 

Discussion 

C. E. Skinners Porcelain is essentially in effect a conglom¬ 
erate of spar, flint and kaolin. Each individual piece has its own 
personal history. A very large number of factors inevitably 
enter in, to affect it for good or ill in its making. Much can be 
done by the ceramist and bj' the porcelain factory to insure uni¬ 
formity, but the day will never dawn when lots of porcelain 
insulators can be tested by sample as we test steel and many 
other materials. We must always test each piece to see that 
that piece does not have accidental defects and weaknesses that 
would unfit it for its intended service. What is required is a test 
that will search out such defects and weaknesses and which will 
leave the piece uninjured by the test itself. It is up to the 
porcelain manufacturer to so operate his plant that he secures 
the maximum of uniformity, and the test should eliminate all 
pieces which fall below an agreed standard. The agreed stand¬ 
ard should be that which gives satisfactory service under the 
prescribed conditions. As no test ciSin duplicate service condi¬ 
tions—^in fact probably no series of tests can duplicate service 
conditions—^the combined experience of manufacturing, testing 
and service will finally show what balance should be struck be¬ 
tween severity oftest and service. We can so test that we des¬ 
troy every insulator, then we have none for service. The most 
careful manufacturer cannot hope to so fabricate that no test 
is required, so there must be an economic balance between test 
and service. We all welcome any test that will help to show us 
wheAer design and material are right, and any test that will 
ehmmate insuls/tors which would not give service. 

Mr. Lapp’s test is one whi^ should aid designers and manu¬ 
facturers in determining whether design and material are right, 
and possibly may be justified in certain eases for a routine test 
where conditions are unusually severe. I very much doubt, 
however, if this test will entirely eliminate insulators which 
would develop flaws or faults in service, and particularly those 
which may be due to mechanical stresses. 

I think the test is one that we should all Welcome and give a 


thorough trial. It will not be an easy test to carry out on large 
numbers of insulators. 

C. L. Fortescuet Mr. Lapp seems to have made out a very 
good case for the method of testing insulators which he advocates. 
However, he falls into some errors in his anxiety to make a case 
for this type of over-potential test. In high-frequency tests for 
example, the applied frequency as he says, is damped trains of 
the order of 100,000 to 200,000 cycles a second, but the actual 
frequency of the test to which the insulator is subjected may be 
many more times this frequency for the reason that flashover of 
the insulator sets up another train of damped oscillations which 
are superimposed on the impressed train. The severity of the 
high-frequency test is due to the fact that for each half cycle of 
the 60-cycle current supplying the high-frequency set many more 
damped oscillations of the natural period of the insiilator occur 
than in the case of the 60-cyele flashover test. However, there 
is, as Mr. Lapp remarks, a question if such a test may not cause 
damage by the heating due to the high frequency localized 
stresses, which are incidental to such tests, and therefore, it be¬ 
comes necessary to limit such tests to a comparatively short 
period, as compared to the 60-cycle routine test. 

In the 60-eyole routine test the actual 60-cycle applied voltage 
is not the time test voltage, but the flash-over of the insulators 
superimposes a highly damped train of oscillation at every half 
cycle which raises the potential to a value considerably above its 
normal 60-oycle flashover of the insulator. In order to obtain 
the best results with this test the impedance of the transformer 
should be at the proper relation to the capacity of the low and the 
applied frequency. When this condition is approximated this 
method appears to be a very reliable routine te.st for insulators. 

The overpotential attainable is, as Mr. Lapp states, limited by 
the impulse ratio of the insulator, but so too is the impulsive 
stress to which the insulator is subject under operating conditiom 
Indeed, if we would make a true comparison we would find that, 
if anything, the potentials to which the insulator is subjected 
under routine test are several times more severe than any surge 
they are likely to get in service. 

Puncture tests under oil indicate that the 60-oycle routine test, 
when properly carried, weeds out all the insulators which are 
likely to be a hazard under operating conditions. 

The impact test is a very useful test on insulators also. In 
this test a large condenser is shunted by the insulator or insu¬ 
lators it is desired to test in series with a sphere gap. The 
latter is set to a setting somewhat greater than the flashover set¬ 
ting for the potential it is desired to impress on the insulator. 
The condenser terminals are connected to the terminals of the 60- 
oycle transformer and the voltage across it is raised until the 
sphere gap breaks over. It is essential in this ease that the 
capacity of the sphere gap be small compared to that of the in¬ 
sulator, otherwise the initial flashover may take place across the 
insulator. There is, however no difficulty in obtaining proper 
operating conditions. The main difficulty is in determining the 
value of the impulse to which the insulator has been subjected. 
There is also, in this test the same danger which Mr. Lapp men¬ 
tions of the arc localizing along a certain path, and melting the 
porcelain. 

Mr. Lapp is, I think, in error in his assumption that the voltage 
surges to which an insulator is subject in service will equal in 
inteiwity Ihe values obtained on test. It is quite possible to 
obtain conditions on test many times more severe ibH-n any that 
can be obtained in service. 

Regarding the test recommended by Mr. Lapp, it has many 
good points in its favor. One is that the insulators are not flashed 
over and the testing equipment will not have as severe service 
M in the case of flashover* Another is the absence of the deafen¬ 
ing noise accompanying flashover test, and the presence of large 
amounts of ozone which tend to produce headache. 

A good feature of the method is that the value at which the 
test is made is under control. In the general run of suspension 
msulators, a certain test value may be found economic. For 
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special requirements, a higher value may be necessary and for strain comes from lightning. Lightning may be of low fiequtiicy, 
such cases,, the batch may be taken from the standard batch but it is more liable to bo of high freqiioney, therefore some 
by eliminating those insulators whic*h fall below the test require- transient test, or some continuous tost with the iig oi ,uc-over 
ments. So far this is very good, provided that the purchaser value should be applied-some continuous test which is eqnivu- 
of the special insulators agrees to pay a special price for his lent to a transient test. 

selected insulators. Otherwise, the purchaser of the standard The nearest I could soo to tlio ju-opcr tost was to apply a very 

insulator will have to bear part of the cost of the losses sus- sudden test, either by the oscillator or by tho impulse test, which 

tained in selecting insulators for more exacting service. would be equivalent to lightning. There has been discussed 

I 'think it very doubtful if this method of testing will be of any many times the question of whether it docs not damage the ]iorco- 

•advantage for any other type of insulator than the suspension lain. Just to eonolndo tho matter, compare this situation, an 

type. There are certain features in this method which make it insulator that is tested equal to are-over value, that poriiolaiii, 
very good when applied on a small scale, but on a large scale, at the instant that tho tost ceased, may bo at the point of 
there would be many disadvantages. The hfl.nd1ing of large puncture. It has been damaged, it would have punctured, sa\ 
amounts of oil in vessels exposed to the air is, to say the least, if the test had boon continued a fow seconds longer; l.heieloM% 
unpleasant and may be hazardous unless the testing is done in an there is a piece of porcelain that is damaged and put on the line, 
isolated fire proof building. Altogether, I feel that while eleo- Now consider the over potential test, a test at say twenty iier 

trieally the method presents some good aspects, it should be cent above lufc-ovor values. ^Phat insulator muy also he just 

carefully investigated before it is adopted. ready to puncture when the test is stopjied, but you have that 

It should be understood by all ooneerued that more severe factor of safety, enough to protect tho insulator from lightning, 
requirements will most assuredly lead to more costly insulators. It seems to me tluweforo, that, finally, the standard test will 
This may, of course, be economically justified, but it is well to be some form—and it does not make any difiereiice to mo jinr- 
point a warning so that the pm’chaser will realize that he is not sonally—of over potential test as a i)erfe(5tly proper test to put 
going to get something for nothing. on the insulator. 

Mr. Lapp knows that equally as good elimination up to a oer- c. P. Osborne* TJiis matter of insulators to the operating 

tain point may be obtained by methods in vogue. Whether a men reminds me of tho small hoy who didn’t know whi(*.h sehool 

higher elimination will be justified is a question which depends on j^e wanted to go to. Wo will have Pour or five different salesmen 

the worth of the increase in reliability to the user, because such come into our office and oacli of them will toll you tlie advantages 

elimination will certainly increase the cost of the insulator to the and disadvantages of his insulator. One will tell you that por- 

purohaser. . colain must bo thick, tho next one will toll you it is in design, the 

Lastly, there is some unpleasantness associated with the use next one will tidl you that l.ho mirve is not just right, and the 
of oil in testing insulators which, while not of paramount im- operating man is up in the air. I have heoii attending tlu^se 
portanoe, makes it desirable to fin d something more convenient conventions for about ton yeur.s, and as yc^t I don’t Imliovo tlm 
to use. manufacturers agree on types of insulators. Of eoiinsn, each 

E. E* F* Creighton* Some of those present may not know manufatiturer has his own ideas tif these tilings, and each is the 
that I started the osoillator test some years ago, and I have been according to his own ideas. 

waiting a long while for people to take it up. Now there are I have had considerable experience with insulators in a i^nmtry 
good reasons for that, the prinoipal reason being that the main where wo have no salt air, hut wo liavm groat differences in at- 
trouble with insulators could not be corrected by any of the mospherie conditions—a great deal of rain, then sunsliino, then 
electrical tests that we had in mind. The main trouble—^ninety- fog (of course it only rains once in a while in Oregon); but wo 
ninft per cent you might say, or maybe it is ninety per cent of the have had c^onsiderable trouble with different types of insulators 
troubles—came from moisture in the porcelain. The moisture in our operation, and it seems to me that manufacturers and 
I should say in the cement causing a deterioration in the porce- operating engineers are not close enough together. It is a serious 
lain, and most of that deterioration was due to tho absorption problem. Right now wo are endeavoring to build a line, and the 
of the moisture. economic question in building tho line is what, typo and form of 

That perhaps is not the major trouble, but the expansion of the insulator to use. Wo have to calculate the cost from many 

cement itself. Cement has a property of expanding, as civil angles to arrive at tho economic figure for this. You can go to an 

engineers have shown us, continually, if it is moistened and expense which would be prohibitive. Tho operating man has 

dried. Every time it is moistened it expands, every time it is to keep his expense down. The maniifimturor must manufacture 
dried it contracts; every time it is moistened again it expands a something that tho operating man can afford to uao, hut tho 

little bit farther, so that each time it gets thicker and thicker, manufacturer must charge a price at which Jio can dolivcir aa 

until finally it so fills the space between the pin ^y and the porce- insulator that will give the operating Inan aervioo. Service is 

lain, or between one porcelain shield and the other, that the the first thing we must got. Public service corporations are' 

natural temperature expansion will cause a crack in the'porcelain. simply the tools of the public; you cannot give tho public ah 
Now as a inatter of fabt part Of the trouble in recent years has excuse for a shutdown. They are educated to the point whore 
been due to this expansion effect. Naturally, the test will not you must give them continuous service, and^when an insulator 

show that. There is a perfectly good poroelam insulator, when breaks down it is tho least of their troubles. We can feay, well 

it leaves the factory, that has been broken by temperature effects, the manufacturer thought he had insulators that would not break 

That fact; however, does not detract in any way from the'desir-" down. Of course, several reasons might eause the insulator to 

ability that Mr. Lapp has emphasized here of an over potential break down. The boys might shoot it, for instance; and some- 

test. When we get rid of the large number of the troubles due' times .small checks in theenamel will occur which allow ihoisture 

to expansion of pement; then it seems to me it becomes hecessaiy to get into the porcelain. Those chocks inay not bo visible to 

to make refinements of over-potential tests. _ the eye without a magnifying glass.' The reason for this I do 

As Mr. S kinn er has pointed out, any sort of test is going to not know. I don’t want to place the blame on any one mami- 
eliminate—any sort of severity in test is going to eliminate more factiirer; I find it oh most any insulator we have, and we have 
porcelain, and it has to be paid for; but I think it is a very good several different makes.' 

investmehti The whole question, wMeh has ■ been under dis- I do feel that there is hot enough cooperation between the 
oussiottfor yearsVis what is a reasonable, proper test; The near- operating man and the mAnufacthrfer. Somehow it seohis to me 
est we ean Come to it in my estimation is to say what are the that a change ought to be brought about through closer study of 
strains put oh! ah insulator in practise. The principal dieleofetio ojierating conditions. It is the same thing in operation as it is 
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^n manufacture. It may be that no two operating men will agree 
on the same subject; but we are vitally interested in this insula¬ 
tor game. I do feel great strides have been made in the manu¬ 
facture of insulators in the last few years, and I am be g i nnin g to 
feel the weak spots in our system are not so much on the line as 
formally. 

R. J'. G. Woodt If it can be proved that we are going to get 
better insulators for the money, the proposed method of testing 
will be justified. 

I agree with Mr. Portescue as to the statement of Mr. Lapp 
that we will get smrges in practise more severe than the highest 
test we would ordinarily put upon an insulator. If such a 
condition existed I would consider the line to be under insulated. 

The whole matter is a question of economies. We will pay 
extra money for good insulators just so long as we get our money’s 
worth and no longer. We have had some small experience with 
this testing device of Mr. Lapp’s. They sent us out some of the 
porcelain to test and we tested a number of insulators. Many 
of the punctures that we got with this method of test were some 
little distance out from the cap, approximately half way between 
the cap and the outer diameter of the porcelain. Presumably, 
as Mr. Lapp suggests, the insulator was not designed for this 
particular form of test, and to meet the more severe condition 
imposed by this test the porcelain would have to be thickened 
out towards the edge of the insulator. Whether that would 
actually be required to take care of the stress that occurred 
normally on the line, I rather doubt. It might be putting 
material in a place where it was not necessary on account of 1 ir>A 
stress in order to make it pass this particular, special test. How¬ 
ever, another few ounces of clay in the insulator does not amount 
to anything in the matter of cost. There has been a good deal 
of talk in the past as to the possibility of damaging an insulator 
by subjecting it to excess electrical tests—and presumably a 
feeling that an insulator can be tested with a certain potential of 
leas than puncture value with resulting damage. Perhaps some 
of those present can tell us the nature of that damage, what it is 
that happens in the porcelain that takes some time to come to 
fruition. 

On the Big Creek lines we have got quite a nmnber of insulators 
—there are some 7000 towers, suspension towers with twenty- 
seven dead-end towers with one hundred and thirty-two insu¬ 
lators on each; and there is a great percentage of those dead-end 
towers, so there are a great many disks on the line. We have 
kept records of every individual insulator that is meggered and 
its location in the string on each line, each phase, a, 6, and c on 
each tower, and the date and a few other things. All these data 
were taken for the last three years and punched on cards; then 
run through the machine and the information segregated in any 
desired manner. 

The analysis of msulators that show low on the megger shows 
that in the suspension strings a vastly greater percentage of the 
top units proved bad, the ones nearest the tower. The first 
thought was, that in Southern California the sun which shines 
there has been shiurng On these top units on and off every day of 
course, and expanding and contracting them, and that is the 
reason why they Have failed so much more than any others in the 
strnig. But we foimd that in the dead-end insulators which lie 
in a horizontal plane and all get the sun alike and the same thing 
is tnie, it was the one nearest the point of suspension at the tower 
which proved bad in the greater percentage. The one showing 
the noxt highest percentage was the one next to the conductor. 
Of ^e others there was nothing to pick, they all showed about an 
equal percentage of failures. 

This at once began to have the ear marks of a medianipal 
failure. There is a good deal of vibration on these luxes, and it 
was a sort of crack the whip performance; the one nearest the 
tow took the brunt of the shock. It seems that there is a great 
deal of room for research on the strength of porcelain and insula¬ 
tors under repeated alternating stresses. We are starting some 


work on this latter phase of the question and rigging up a small 
span about twenty-five feet long with a dead-end msulator at one 
end similar to the insulators on the Big Creek line, with a tension 
arrangement on the other end, so that this twenty-five feet of 
cable may be stressed to the same amount as the actual line. 
A motor driviug an eccentric connected to the centre of the span 
will keep it in violent vibration back and forth. We hope to 
discover whether such a vibration has any effect upon any insu¬ 
lator, and whether it picks out the ones nearest the point of 
support in the same way that often happens on the line. If so, 
we will have started on the road to discovery of some of the 
causes of most of these failtues. 

There is need of an insulator of greater mechanical strength 
so that we can increase the size of our conductors. The amounts 
of power now transmitted are becoming so large that the corona 
limit is not going to be the determining factor in the size of a 
conductor but we will go above the corona limit of size in order 
to cut down line loss. And this all ties in with the question I 
raised before, as to whether it is not a mechanical weal^ess that 
is responsible for the greater part of these insulator failures. 

Alan W. Eshelbyt Mr. Wood has asked the question 
“What happens during the flashover?” I don’t pretend to 
stand here and tell you what happens, but I would like to sug¬ 
gest a possible means of finding out what happens during the 
flashover. To the best of my knowledge, the method I will 
describe, is not in use commercially at the present time. 

I have been interested for a number of years in photography 
and it occurred to me that the use of quartz in the camera in 
place of the glass lens might be of some advantage in photograph¬ 
ing incipient corona. I therefore had such a lens ground and 
equipped my camera with it, but as I was not in a position to 
make standard laboratory tests I had to be content with taking 
photographs of flashovers on generators in actual service. I 
made these photographs using two cameras. One camera 
equipped with a standard Jena glass lens, the other equipped with 
a lens ground from natural rock crystal. Both shutters being 
arranged to operate simultaneously. In practically every 
instance there was no similarity in the photographs. 

Quartz as you know, is transparent to the ultra violet end of the 
spectrum, while glass is absolutely opaque. The photographic 
emulsion is more keenly sensitive to the ultra violet end*than the 
visible end. In fact the ordinary photographic emulsion is 
sensitive from approx. 32501 to 60001 and certain special 
emulsions have even a greater range. 

The Westinghouse Company has developed for use in special 
tests, a high-speed camera which takes a series of photographs 
rapidly succeeding each other (not a motion picture camera) 
all exposures being made on one plate, unfortunately Mr. Legge, 
who designed the camera, has used a very cheap achromatic 
lens in this camera and I feel that here is a case where the quartz 
lens would tell an entirely different story. To those who are 
interested and wish to experiment along those lines let me 
suggest that they use natural rock crystal and not synthetic 
quartz, remembering that the speed of quartz is approx, seven 
times that of glass. 

W. B. A, Peasleet There are several points in Mr. Lapp's 
paper with which I believe it is necessary to take issue. The 
first sentence of his second paragraph is a little bit misleading, 
as he has not specified the frequency of flash-over voltage, or the 
frequency at which the impulse ratio is taken; obviously it 
would not be correct to use a flash-over and impulse ratio, taken 
at different frequencies in this way. 

The last sentence of this second paragraph I agree with most 
heartily and believe that it cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the manufacturers and users of porcelain insulators. 

In regard to his remarks about the effect of iniTnftyei ng 
insulator in oil for testing, I believe he has Omitted the most 
important result of such an immersion; that is that the different 
dielectric constant of the oil distorts tiie flux, the dielectric flux 
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producing an entirely different distribution over that encountered 
in air. On page 492 he makes the statement that the high-fre¬ 
quency test adds but a few per cent to the voltage available to 
test the dielectric strength of the insulator. I believe this state¬ 
ment is entirely unwarranted, as my experience in a good many 
years.testing in this particular field, indicate that an increase 
in the neighborhood of 30 per cent can be so secured under con¬ 
stantly stable conditions. 

The overpotential test discussed by Mr. Lapp is not at all new 
and while I do not know who originated it, I do know that it has 
been known to advanced workers in this field for ten years or 
more and has been abandoned by some of them for rather 
definite reasons, most important of which are that it protects the 
petticoats of the insulator from the searching effect of a high- 
frequency test and that it distorts the field around the insulator, 
making the test not at all representative of the conditions tmder 
which the insulator will be forced to operate on the Hue. I 
believe it is fimdamentally wrong to run a routine test on any 
apparatus that is radicaUy different in conditions from those 
which it will encounter in practical operation. 

I am very much amazed at his statement that the insulator 
does not get hot xmder this test; as my experience of this test 
a good many years ago indicated a rather decided rise in tem¬ 
perature of the samples under test. 

I am also very much astonished at the claim that the surface 
digestion of porcelain is due to a lack of penetration of the dielec¬ 
tric stress. I beHeve that it can be conclusively demonstrated 
that this digestion is entirely a temperature effect and is due to 
the extremely high temperature of the corona streamers. I 
cannot conceive of any lag in the estabHshment of the dielectric 
field of an order of magnitude necessary to make this claim sub¬ 
stantially correct and I beHeve that the heat absorbed on sus¬ 
tained high-frequency stress, is entirely an energy function, due 
to the characteristics of the porcelain as a conductor of the third 
class wherein the current voltage characteristic changes from a 
positive to a negative value at some particular current density. 
I do not beHeve the data available warrant the assumption that 
this phenomenon mentioned can be compared with the skin effect 
in a solid electric conductor. In regard to his specified Hmits, he 
states that when the overpotential test is applied instead of the 
above final tests, it removes the units most Hkely to fail in service, 
I would Hke to ask if he has submitted the units that have re¬ 
ceived these overpotential tests, to a subsequent high-frequency 
test, and if so what results were obtained. 

I beHeve that fundamentally there is no such material as a 
teue dielectric of dimensions greater than atomic distances. I 
can conceive of dielectrics such as a chain of hydrocarbon link¬ 
ages wherein the displacement of electrons from their attend¬ 
ing nuclei within the atom, could be transmitted over the 
space occupied by several atoms, but as the range of atonaic 
forces is of the order of one Engstrom unit, I cannot con 
ceive of a substance consisting of isolated atoms or mole¬ 
cules functioning as a true dielectric. It seems much more 
tenable that these insulating materials are conductors having a 
variable current voltage characteristic, which changes at some 
point from positive to negative and that their destruction, instead 
of being a dielectric rupture, is merely due to the fact that the 
current density has passed the critical voltage point and a further 
increase of current can result without an increase of appHed 
voltage, or even with an attendant decrease in the voltage drop 
across the conducting path. 

I beHeve if this theory is appHed to the behavior of our insu¬ 
lating materials, a great many of the seeming discrepancies we 
are accumulating, wiU be explained and we can appreciate more 
exactly the frmdamental mechanisms of failme of insulating 
materials under appHed voltages. 

O. W. Lapps It is gratifyiug to hear a note of acceptance 
of the overpotential test, in principle at least, by most of those 
who have contributed to this discussion. 


Practical economic considerations may set a limi t, to ones 
enthusiasm in actually applying such a test to his product but 
the demand for continuity of electric service should justify 
higher standards among users of insulators. 

Definite improvements in the quality of insulators in the last 
few years have made it possible now to adopt this overpotential 
test as a routine test at a slight difference in price. 

Among the various points brought out in the discussion no 
fundamental objection to the overpotential test has appeared. 

Mr. Fortescue has noted some of the phenomena of the high- 
frequency and 60-cycle fiashover tests and seems to be impressed 
with their severity but mentions the difficulty of obtaining values 
for the impulse effects. Admittedly the deafening and stupefy¬ 
ing effects accompan 3 dng these fiashover tests are extremely 
spectacular compared to the quiet intensity of a full wave over- 
potential test but it takes more than noise and ozone to puncture 
questionable porcelain. It is quite possible to take the units 
from those spectacular tests and knock out four to six times as 
many more by applying 120 per cent overpotential. 

When fiashover occurs on the rise of the 60-oyole voltage wave 
the heated path of the spark partly lets down the voltage for the 
remainder of the half cycle. The higher frequency osciUations 
are sup^imposed on a lowered base and the few fine peaks 
that rise from the damped train seem to have small power to 
puncture porcelain. 

In assuming that the insulator in service may be subjected 
to a condition as severe as fiashover test I had in mind a string 
of insulators with some of the units punctured. Lightning would 
then cascade the sound units subjecting them to fuU impulse 
fiashover voltage. Mr. Fortescue has smaU respect for nature 
when he conceives that the fiashover test is “many times more 
severe** than such a cascading impact. 

Professor Creighton*s estimate that over 90 per cent of the 
troubles in insulators are due to absorption of moisture by the 
porcelain is in harmony with the conclusion of the exoeUent 
paper by Farr and Philpott which is open for discussion. The 
porosity of porcelain may be due to improper materials, to under- 
firmg or to overfiring and is by far the most subtle factor in 
insulator manufacture. Porous porcelain may be sufficiently 
low in dielectric stoength to increase the losses by puncture even 
on the usual fiashover test. 

The most important function performed by the overpotential 
test is to eHminate most of this porous material before it is put 
on the line. As an ultimate safeguard against absorption we 
glaze our porcelain all over. 

The evidence of destruction of insulators because of expansion 
of Portland cement in the joints is not conclusive. In fact the. 
existence of numerous regularly spaced vertical cracks around the 
cement joint of pin type insulators appears to give direct evidence 
of shrinkage of the cement. From an examination of many 
old insulators including some unbroken glass insulators, through 
which these shrinkage cracks could be clearly seen^ One would 
conclude that shrinkage of the cement rather than expansion 
is t 3 rpioal. 

One of the insulators examined for these cracks was broken 
apart exposing the fiat top of the second shell the surface of 
which was pitted because portions of the porcelain had been 
crumbled off and were found adhered firmly to the adjacent 
cement. This was an extreme case of disintegration evidently 
due to absorption of moisture and freezing. It gives some idea 
of the internal forces that may be present in porous porcdahi 
which help the force of thermal expansion or contraction to 
crack the piece. 

The crazing of the glaze on single fired bodies such as insulators 
is unusual, when crazing does occur as on dishes it is of a coarse 
pattern easily seen. It would seenx that Mr. Osborne has 
detected a microscopic foim of crazing that has hitherto escaped 
observation. Even devitrification would not be expected to 
occur in the type of glass used for insulator glazes. 

When Mr. Peaslee comes to witness this test he will be dis- 
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mayed to see the pittiless manner in which it punctures defects 
in petticoats and shells as mentioned by Mr. Wood. In fact 
it is preferable to seal the outer lips of the shell only to save the 
petticoats from puncturing. It might save years of misdirected 
effort if some of the advanced workers known to Mr. Peaslee 
would publish results of their tests. 

The very moderate temperature rise exhibited by hard fired 
disks after several minutes application of 120 per cent of flash- 
over voltage must be'due to low losses both within the dielectric 
and in the corona enveloping the surface. For porcelain having 
an appreciable power factor the heat due to internal losses on 
this test is rapidly cumulative to quick puncture because there 
is no cooling medium as in the immerzed oil test to prevent a 
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rise of temperature. The low temperature of the corona ap- 
pe^s to be due to its intensity which causes a high degree of 
uniform ionization and high conductivity of the air. As the 
current traversing this low resistance corona is only the small 
charging current required by the dielectric the ohmic loss is 
probably very small. By preventing the hot concentrated 
flashover streamers the major source of heat is eliminated. 

A number of units that had passed the over potential test 
were given the high-frequency test with maximum severity of 
application without puncturing any of them. The greater 
number of punctures caused by the overpotential test doubtless 
includes the same insulators as would be punctured by the 60- 
cycle and high-frequency tests. 


Failure of Disk Insulators on High-Tension 
Transmission lines 


BY HARRISON D. PANTON 

Associate, A. 1. E. E. 

Yadkin River, Power Company, Rockingham, N. C. 


T he writing of this article is prompted by the fact, 
brought out at several Institute meetings at which 
papers dealing with disk insulators were dis¬ 
cussed, that although much successful research labora¬ 
tory work , has recently been done to determine the 
electrical and mechanical characteristics of insulators 
of this t:^e, there is available practically no accurate 
information showing the actual operating performance 
of such insulators during a period of years. Having 
recently compiled certain information of this kind I 
take pleasure in making it available to the profession 
in the hope that those members who are engaged in 
the field of ceramic research may find it of interest and 
possibly of some assistance to them in their work, 
from which I hope will soon be developed a disk in¬ 
sulator possessing greater mechanical and electrical 
strength than any such insulator at present available. 

The laboratory results of several well known in¬ 
vestigators, among whom are Prof. H. J. Ryan of 
Stanford University, and Mr. F. W. Peek, Jr. of the 
General Electric Company, have definitely determined 
th 0 voltage gradient curves and electrical stress^ 
existing in disk insulator assemblies consisting of a 
number of disks of the same type. Their results 
show that in an unshielded assembly of seven cap-and- 
pin-type disk insulators with a voltage to ground of 
61,000 volts, the voltage gradient curve will be as 
given in Fig. 1, Prom this curve we see that the poten¬ 
tial drop acrpss the various disks ranges from a maxi- 
mmn of 14,000 volts across the disk nearest the con¬ 
ductor to a minimum of 6500 volts across the third 
disk from the tower or grounded end of the assembly: 
Investigation, has also, shown that the voltage gradient 
for the tl^d of the assembly nearest the; conductor is 
greater t han the gradient for the surrounding^air that 
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of the middle third of the assembly is approximately 
the same as for the air, and that of the top third of the 
assembly is less than that for the air. As a result of 
this condition there is a leakage of current from the 
disks of the lower third of the assembly to the air, and 
from the air to those of the upper third.. 


NUMBER OF FAILUREf 
100 200 300 



0 10 15 20 25 

KlUOVOLTS 

Fig. 1—^Voltage Gradient and Rate op Failure Curves 
FOR Seven-Disk Assembly, Unshielded 
Une Voltage 105,000 . 

Voltage to Ground 61,000 

Now consid^ation of the facts that the leakage 
resistance is not unifonnly distributed along the 
assembly, and that the various units and the suiTound- 
ing air are subjected to unequal electiical stressesi 
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resulting from the unequal potential drop across the 
various disks, would lead us to believe that the disk 
adjacent to the conductor should fail most frequently 
and that the rate of failure of each of the seven disks 
in the assembly should bear a definite relation to the 
intensity of the electrical stresses to which that par¬ 
ticular disk is subjected. However, an inspection of 
the tabulated results given in Table I, II and III, 
covering nine years of actual operating experience, 
shows no such relation existing between the rate of 
failure and the electrical stresses to which the disk 
are subjected as determined in the laboratory. Indeed 
these tables show that with the exception of disk No. 
2, disk No. 1, the disk nearest the conductor, has the 
lowest rate of failure in the assembly, and that with 
the exception of No. 2 disk this rate increases with the 
position away from the conductor until the highest 
rate of failure is found for the No. 7 disk this being 
the one attached to the tower. I would very much 
like to have someone more familiar than myself with 
insulator research and high-voltage phenomena fur¬ 
nish a theoretical explanation of the observed results 
as embodied in Tables I, II and III. 

The tabulated results given in the three tables are 
based on the operation of a 100-kv. double-circuit 
steel-tower line 97 miles long during the period from 
March 1912 to October 1921. 

The principal physical features of this transmission 
line are: Double-circuit steel towers 73 feet high, 
supporting two three-phase circuits of No. 1/0, six- 
strand copper wire; The three conductors of each cir¬ 
cuit are on the same side of the tower, the vertical 
spacing between these conductors is nine feet; the 
horizontal spacing of the two circuits is 15 feet for the 
bottom and the top conductors, and 21 feet for the 


TABLE I 

Failures located on test from 1912-1915 arranged according to location of 
diRiTH in the assembly, disk No. 1 being adjacent to the conductor. 


Disk 

No. 

Top 

Wire 

Middle 

Wire 

Bottom 

Wire 

Total 

A 







e 







j. 

1 

15 

18 

37 

25 

70 



2 

6 

10 

41 



3 

11 

14 

21 

46 



4 

5 

13 

10 

13 

11 

16 

17 

42 

38 



6 

24 

14 

12 

50 



Total 

79 

SO 

128 

287 

Cap and pin 
six-disk assembly 


middle conductors; as originally built the horizontal 
spacing of the two circuits was the same for a'l three 
conductors but so much trouble was experienced with 
the wires whipping together when snow or sleet fell 
off the line, that in 1916 the spacing between the middle 
conductors was increased to 21 feet by putting a three- 
foot extension on each end of the middle crossarm. 
The average span length is 680 feet. The disk insu¬ 
lators used are of the cap and pin type manufactured 


in 1911, and these insulators are consequently a 

TABLE II 


Failures located on test 1916-1921 arranged according to location of disk 
Injthe assembly, disk No. 1 being adjacent to the conductor. 


Disk 

No. 

Top 

Wire 

Middle 

Wire 

Bottom 

1 Wire 

Total 

7 

1 

112 

112 

100 

324 



2 

101 

96 

90 

287 



3 

103 

204 

135 

632 



4 

246 

203 

147 

596 



5 

237 

210 

181 

628 



6 

259 

211 

186 

656 



7 

281 

239 

212 

732 



Total 

1429 

1275 

1051 

3755 

Cap and pm 
seven-disk assembly 


product of the early days of disk insulator man¬ 
ufacture. When the line was built, six of these disks 
were used on suspension assemblies and seven on ten¬ 
sion or dead end assemblies. However, so much 
trouble was experienced with these insulators failing 
on tension assemblies that in 1915 all cap and pin 
disks used in tension assemblies were replaced with 
tension assemblies made up of eight Hewlett disks, 
and the number of cap and pin disks used in all 
suspension assemblies was increased from six to seven; 
this insulation is used at present, although as seen 
from Table III, the rate of failure of the . cap and 
pin disks is rapidly increasing. 

Tables I, II and III refer only to the cap and 
pin disks used on suspension assemblies, there being 
on this line a total of 4452 such assemblies consisting 
of a total of 31,164 disks. The failures shown are only 
those located on our annual insulator test; failures 
causing cases of line trouble, which are invariably due 
to lightning, are not included as very often in such 
cases when three or four disks show signs of having 
been punctured the entire assembly is replaced. The 
information contained in Tables I and II is similar 
but :t was necessary to separate it into two parts as 
the seventh disk added in 1915 was put in 
the position nearest the wire; the former No. 1 disc 
then becoming No. 2, No. 6 becoming No. 7 and so on. 
The small number of failures found in 1913, 1914 and 
1916 is due somewhat to the fact that the tests made 
during these years were not as thorough as those that 
have been made in subsequent yearsi 

TABLE III 

Failures located on test from 1912-1920 arr^ed according to years 
and location of disks In the assembly, disk No. 1 being adjacent 'to the 
conductor. Total number cap and pin disks on suspen^pn assemblies 
31, 164, prior to 1916,26,712. ^ ^ ^ ^ \ ^ ^ 


Disc NO. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total 

1 

14 

26 

30 

64 

51 

41 

42 

36 

294 

2 

8 

22 

11 

21 

20 

44 

22 

69 

217 

3 

8 

22 

16 

20 

48 

63 

40 

124 

341 

4 

9 

23 

10 

26 

44 

85 

60 

127 

384 

5 

5 

14 

19 

30 

55 

88 

67 

116 

394 

6 

3 

23 

24 

21. 

62 

88 

40 

160 

411 

7 




43 

71 

103 

42 

170 

420 

Total 

47 

130 

110 

215 

841 

512 

313 

802 

2470 

% Total • 
No. Disks 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.7 

1.1 

1.6 

1.0 

2.6 



Note: 1921 Figures not included in Table III. 
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Prom Tables I, II and III we find that the rate of 
failure for the position of the disk in the assembly 
instead of being greatest for No. 1 disk and then in 
the order Nos. 2, 3, 7, 4, 6, 5, which theoretical con¬ 
siderations as deduced from the voltage gradient curve 
in Pig. 1 would cause us to believe should be the case; 
actually occurs in the order Nos. 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 1, 2. 
This would indicate that the longest life is to be ex¬ 
pected from the. disks nearest the conductor and the 
shortest from those at the tower or grounded end of the 
assembly. These results are exactly contradictory 
of the conclusions deduced by the writers of several 
recent articles based on their research work in connec¬ 
tion with disk insulator assemblies. 


pin into . the porcelain with neat cement, and as the 
coefficients of expansion of the metal cap and pin, of 
the cement, and of the porcelain are all different, it 
is my opinion that the so called aging and ultimate 
failure of these disks is primarily, a mechanical failure 
due to the gradual crushing of the porcelain inside of 
the metal cap by the varying compressive stresses 
to which it is subjected, these resulting from sudden 
temperature changes such as occur when a heavy 
shower faUs on a hot summer day. Our experience 
with these cap-and-pin type disk insulators is that they 
deteriorate just as fast in storage exposed to the weather 
as when they are in service on the transmission lines. 


Shoifid further investigation and experience of 
operating companies show that the results embodied 
in Tables I, II and III are typical of the performance 
of disk insulators in service on high-voltage trans¬ 
mission lines over a period of a number of years, then 
it would appear that the present experimental efforts 
being made to distribute uniformly the leakage res st¬ 
ance among the disks of the assembly, by us*ng shields 
grading the disks in the lower third of the assembly, or 
by other means, are misdirected energy and that the 
essential thing to be done is to devise some means 
which will increase the life of the disks in the top third 
of the assembly and particularly that of the disk at¬ 
tached to the tower. 


As previously stated, the cap and pin disks o 
whose operating pe formance the figures given in tl 
tables are baaed were manufacturedin 1911 an” I 
^ere ore, xmdoubtedly inferior to the disks mam 
factored today, since the porcelains now produced ai 
supmor to those of ten years ago. However, this ha 
no beanng upon the relative rates of failure of th 
vanous xmits in the assembly; since the only requisit 
for a fam comparison of these rates is that the disks use^ 
in the ^embly shall be of uniform quality, and as a] 
® ® were manufactured by the same concen 

at the same period this should be the case. 

In closing it may be of interest to state that in 191i 
this company reinsulated several of its transmissioi 
replacing the cap and pin disks with Hewlet 
type disks; and that the cap and pin disks removec 
w^e used to add an additional disk on some of th( 

line concerning 

w^ch the data given in the tables included in thii 
^clew^ecoUected. From this itwiU be seen that tb 
dKks added on this fine in 1915 were not new disks bui 

service. Before bein^ 
^tailed in their new position these disks were giver 

oscillator being 

^ make t^ test. Out of about 5000 disks sc 
over 700 failed, and in 90 per cent of these the 
was found to result from the puncture of the 

Pv n these disks the cap is cemented on and the 
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Fig. 1a— Revised to Include 1922 Tests. 
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Table III revised to Include 1922 test: Test- made June IU 22 


Disk No. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Total 

1 

14 

26 

30 

54 

51 

41 

42 

36 

100 

96 

490 

2 

8 

22 

11 

21 

20 

44 

22 

69 

111 

57 

385 

3 

8 

22 

16 

20 

48 

63 

40 

124 

237 

80 

658 

4 

9 

23 

10 

26 

44 

85 

60 

127 

254 

71 

709 

5 

5 

14 

19 

30 

55 

88 

67 

116 

272 

80 

746 

G 

3 

23 

24 

21 

52 

88 

40 

160 

295 

91 

797 

7 

. . . 

. . . 


43 

71 

103 

42 

170 

303 

86 

818 

Total 
% Total 

47 

130 

110 

215 

341 

512 

313 

802 

1572 

561 

4603 

No. Disks 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.7 

1.1 

1.6 

1.0 

2.6 

5.1 

1.8 



Discussion 

R. J. C. Wood: There is a very iuterestiug thing in Table 3. 
In the early years we find that the No. 1 disk is the one which is 
failing to the greater extent, in 1913,1914,1915,1916; and then 
in 1917 No. 7, which is the one nearest the point of support, 
usurps first place and keeps approximately that position, so that 
on the whole in these latter years it is the one nearest the point 
of support which shows the greatest number of failures. Now 
we all know that in the years 1913, 1914, the kind of insulator 
we were getting was very different from the insulators we get 
today; and that raised the question in my mind as to whether 
those early failures may not have been due to one cause—perhaps 
soft, porous porcelain, which was to be had in plenty; and the 
failures of the later years, w'hen it is to be presumed that most 
of that poor stuff had been weeded out, have been caused by 
prolonged mechanical vibration. 

W. A. HUIebrand: Experience with insulators on this line 
has been extremely interesting. There are several points worthy 
of note. One is the extremely low rate of failure of insulators in 
the suspension position over a period of seven years. It is one 
of the very best that I know of, as you will see from Table 3, very 
much better than the records of many comparative insulators 
over the same period. The second is a comparatively high rate 
of failure of insulators in the dead-end position, so much so that 
I think after three years they were all removed in favor of another 
type. 

Now, I think within a year after the construction of this line, 
it was subjected to a heavy sleet loading such that over one sec¬ 
tion there was about one conductor break per mile, with about 
twenty conductor breaks all told. This meant that the dead-end 
insulators were practically all over-stressed, which may have in¬ 
fluenced their high rate of failure. This is particularly likely 
to be true, if as is my belief, many types of suspension insulators 
are operated under a false mechanical factor of safety, that is, 
the actual unit stresses are very often considerably higher than 
what is calculated. 

In the matter of vibration there is one case at least on record 
of an insulator having been practically pulverized from this 
cause. In another case of a transposition tower, insulators, 
which were subjected to practically no weight whatsoever, were 
failing at such a rapid rate that it was necessary to add a very 
considerable weight simply to damp out the vibration stress. 

The question has been raised as to the reason for the peculiar 
shape of the curve shown in Fig. 1, that is the higher rate of 
failure of the insulator next to the conductor than that of the 
one above. It is to be noted that this paper is probably a 
record of insulators removed from all causes, as a result of line 
testing and of actual failure in operation. 

Porcehdn is a heterogeneous, conglomerate material consisting 
of an agi^egate and a binder. The mechanism of its failure is 
probably that of a slowly developing crack similar to the well 
known depreciation of tableware. As the bottom unit of a sus¬ 
pension insulator string has an operating potential considerably 
higher than that of any other unit it is conceivable that a deteri¬ 
orating insulator would at last be weakened to the point where 
it would be punctured by the operating voltage. For an equal 


rate of depreciation this would occur more frequently in the 
case of the bottom units than with the others. 

Porcelain is never completely annealed. Due to daily tem¬ 
perature changes it is subject to working stresses within the 
body of the material itself, independent of any which naay be 
imposed by cemented hardware. These facts incline me to a 
belief in a gradual deterioration of the manner stated. Further¬ 
more, so far as I am aware, there is nothii^ in all ceramic experi¬ 
ence to indicate that a large percentage of insulators now being 
manufactured will not deteriorate at a slow rate. 

E. E. F. Creighton I I want to take up that point that Mr. 
Wood asked, I think, and which bears directly on the subject, 
deterioration. In order to find out what was the matter I made 
two different kinds of tests; one I will mention at the present 
time. 

Hundreds of insulators were punctured. After each one was 
punctured the process was to take some red dye and with the 
vacuum on the opposite side of the punctured hole send the dye 
through the hole, then set the insulator aside to dry. It took a 
day or so usually—^if you want to have it done thoroughly. Then 
I take up the insulator and find what sort of puncture hole takes 
place. 

We found from those tests that nearly all the punctures were 
due to folds or defects in the porcelain. As soon as you break it 
to pieces you will find that the dye has run in little fiat streaks 
in there so that the porcelain actually opened up and there was a 
big fiat place in there. If a porcelain punctures because of 
porosity you will find the puncture takes the shortest path 
through the porcelain, that is, if the porcelain is three-quarters 
of an inch thick it will go straight through the three-quarters of 
an inch. In general, however, the path of the discharge is very 
much longer than the thickness of the porcelain, showing that 
there was a definite defect. 

The three ingredients, clay and feldspar and the fiint in pro¬ 
portion, usually about five, three and two, are mbced with water 
in a large vat, and then it is necessary to get enough water out 
so as to get the clay in plastic form; that means going through 
a filter press, and the filter press takes out perhaps a little bit too 
much water. At any rate, these filter cases, about two inches 
thick, about two feet square are piled up one on top of the other 
and hammered down, and they are mixed as much as possible 
and hammered down in the pile and left for several days for the 
moisture to equalize, then they are put through a machine and 
thoroughly mixed up. Now during that process there are these 
little air pockets that may be in there, most of them to be sure 
eliminated or we would not have got good porcelain at all, but 
these little pockets do from time to time continue through aU 
that process, and those are the little incidental conditions which 
make porcelain unreliable. 

Now those of us who have worked with porcelain realize that 
a perfect piece of porcelain is an accident. It is a craft and it is 
only a question of how great those holes are. 

Now, does porcelain deteriorate, is there any chance that we 
will ever get to a place where we can count on the porcdain for 
an indefinitely long time? In order to get some data on that 
subject I made up a large wheel that I have described elsewhere, 
called the Ferris wheel. It would not pass in here—it would 
turn in t.bis room. On the outside of that wheel insulators were 
placed, standard insulators. At the bottom, we used a special 
cooling r n flans to get the temperature down to twenty degrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit. At the top w© put in heating units and 
resisters so that we could raise the temperature any desired 
amount. In between we had a pooling space of air. With that 
apparatus we could change the temperature of the insulator over 
a range far greater than it would have in practise. 

Now we put an insulator through that process, and assuming 
that twice around was equivalent to one year, we carried the 
insulators through dozens and dozens of years of life. The test 
was perhaps a little more severe than they would get in practise. 
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We have no very good way of determining whether there was 
deterioration there, but this much we can say that after they had 
passed through those many temperature changes, running it in 
and out continuously we could detect no deterioration of the 
porcelain. That gives hope that the porcelain does not deterior¬ 
ate, in fact to the contrary, for the well-known methods of manu¬ 
facture of porcelain it is my feeling that there is no deterioration 
of porcelain itself. The deterioration, as has well been pointed 
out by Mr. Wood, is mechanical. 

Ivar Herlitzs In the years 1914 and 1915, a large mimber of 
suspension insulators were installed on the 70-kv. transmission 
lines operated by the Swedish Board of Waterfalls. The design 
of these insulators was preceded by considerable research work. 
An account of the principles brought out by this research work, 
and of the operating results with the insulators, was recently 
published in the Swedish technical literature (Teknisk Tid- 
skrift, Jan. 1922). A brief summary of some aspects of this 
paper may be of interest in this connection. 

The essential principles for the design of these insulators were 
as follows: 

1. The porcelain was, as far as possible, relieved of tensile and 
shearing stresses; the possibilities for concentrations of the 
electrical field were reduced by avoiding all sharp corners. 

2. Cap, pin, and porcelain were cemented together in such a 
way as to allow the metal to expand and contract freely in the 
axial direction under temperature variations; stresses on account 
of radial expansion of porcelain, cement, and metal were elimi¬ 
nated by means of elastic cushions between the various parts. 

3. Certain experiments ha\'ing indicated that electrical 
phenomena in the cement might have a detrimental effect, it 
w'as decided to short-circuit the cement by means of a conducting 
film on the porcelain, which film was connected to the cap and 
pin respectively. 

More than 70,000 insulators of this design have been in opera¬ 
tion for 7 years without showing any aging phenomena. Some 
20 umts have been exchanged, but only on account of damage 
from arcs. 

Experience has indicated that the short-circuiting of the 
cement is of little importance, but the demand for this feature 
accidentally gave rise to an interesting experience. On the first 
insulators the conducting film was made of graphite, but on a 
later delivery, of which 8000 were put into operation, lead had 
been used. Of these insulators, 15 per cent failed in a few years. 
An investigation showed that this was entirely due to the fact 
that the lead became oxidized and thereby greatly expanded. 
This seems to fxurnish a strong argument for the importance of 
taking care of the stresses caused by expanding cenient. 

Panton: In reply to Mr. Wood I will say that we 
ha\ e never purchased any of the cap and pin disk insulators in 
question since 1911; replacements up to the present time having 
been made with disks removed from other lines when reinsulated 
with other disks. Disks so lemoved are tested with the G. E. 


oscillator, and those found good have been used for making re¬ 
placements on the line under discussion in my paper. It is 
very probable that Mr. Wood’s conjectures with regard to the 
cause of failure of No. 1 disks in the years 1913 to 1916 are 
correct; that such failures were due to defective porcelain. 
However, it must be borne in mind that the tests made in 1913- 
14-15 were not as thorough as those which have been made in 
subsequent years. 

Referring to Mr. Hillebrand’s remarks the average failure of 
suspension disks in ten years including 1922 has been only 
1.5 per cent per year. With regard to the high rate of failure 
of insulators in dead-end assemblies, these were so high, that by 
the end of 1914, when the line had been in operation for a little 
over two years, it was necessary to decide on a replacement of 
all these insulators used in dead-end assemblies with insulators 
of another type. 

The sleet storm referred to by Mr. Hillebrand occurred on 
April lst-2nd, 1915, when this line had been in service for three 
years and we had already experienced so much trouble with these 
dead-end assemblies that we were preparing to replace them 
with Hewlett disks prior to the time when this sleet storm occur¬ 
red. This storm caused the line to go down in over 40 places in 
a section forty-six miles long, practically all breaks being due to 
conductors breaking under the load of snow and ice; the snow 
and ice on the line was so heavy that a piece of No. 6 telephone 
wire measured in the storni area was found to be 9-in. in circum¬ 
ference, that is inclosed in an ice and snow sheath nearly three 
inches in diameter. Comparatively few insulators were found 
to be defective after this storm when a routine test of all insula¬ 
tors of this line was made. On suspension assemblies only 0.4 
per cent of the disks were found defective. Figures are not 
available but I do not believe we found any large number of 
strain insulators which had failed due to the stresses put upon 
them by this storm. 

With regard to Mr. Creighton’s “ferris wheel test” I do not 
feel that two ladps around his wheel produces stresses in the 
insulators equal to those experienced during a year of service 
on the transmission line. I consider the most severe stresses 
experienced by insulators in this section due to temperature 
changes, to be those produced when a cold shower falls on a hot 
summer day. The temperature of the porcelain in the sun is 
around 120 deg. Pahr. or higher and that of the rain in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 60 deg. Such an experience as this will happen to all 
of our insulators at least 25 or 30 times each summer. The top 
disk is most exposed to an experience of this kind and we have 
thought that this was possibly the cause why disks in this 
position failed with the greatest frequency. It is to be noted 
that the disks in discussion have no elastic cushion of any kind 
between the porcelain, the cement, and the metal. The cement 
being in direct contact with both the porcelain and the metal. 
Certain compressive stresses are obliged to be set up due to 
temperature changes; whether these stresses are of sufficient 
intensity to rupture the porcelain, I am not in a position to state. 
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Review of the Subje*^^'—Owing to repeated failures (the 
number of which increased as time went on) of 66,000-volt trans¬ 
mission line vnsulaiors (pin type) of the first Hydroelectric under¬ 
taking, carried out by the New Zealand Government, in 1914, o/nd 
having in mind that Hydroelectrical Power was to he developed to 
the utmost of the Dominion's power resources—of which there are 
ffiany—the investigations contained herein were commenced at the 
suggestion of Mr. E. Parry, B.Sc. M. I. E. E. late Chief Electrical 
Engineer to New Zealand Government, and has been continued for 
the past five years with the sanction and support of Mr. L. Birks, 
B. Sc. M. I. E. E. Chief Electrical Engineer to New Zealand 
Government, with a view to ascertaining the cause of such failures. 

It is the purpose of the paper to show 

1. To what extent deterioration has set in on the 66,000-volt, 
line referred to. 

t. That the, cause is due to, the fact that the insulators were, 
initially porous. ^ ; . 

3. That tests at present in vogue with regard to ascertaining 
the porosity of insulator porcelain are totally inadequate, as the 
authors consider, immersion of the complete unbroken insulator 
under a pressure ranging from 1500 to 2000 lb. and the total 
amounting to 250,000 to 800,000 Ibrhours the least that will give 
reliable results. 

4 . That non-porous insulators can be made that will remain 
good in service for an indefinite period and withstand perfectly 
the tests for porosity as recommended. 

5. Thai.individual testing with high frequency seems to be the 
only reliable method for testing for dielectric strength, 

6. Thai a percentage test of each batch of insulators by the maker 
is unsatisfactory^ because unless each Shell of each insulator, in 
the case of pin insulators, and each disk in the ease of suspension 


insulators, is definitely flashed over before being put to service, then 
breakdown trouble seems bound to ensue. 

7. There is room for more cooperation between the inSulator 

manufacturer and the purchasing engineer in regard to acceptance 
tests and the handling and maintaining of tJie insulator in service. 
If manufacturers will not agree to the tests as recommended by the 
authors, being made in the factory, then in countries such as this 
(New Zealand) which is situated so many thousands of miles from 
the point of manufacture, a public testing bureau should be estab¬ 
lished where undertakings could be arranged for , such tests to be made 
as described herein, when the cost of replacing the failures ihoUld be 
borne by the manufacturers. .! 

8. That it has been found in New Zealand we have the necessary 
materials from which insulators can be and are being made, that 
will withstand the tests described equal to the imported wares. 
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this paper we propose to give an account <)f some 
investigation^ which we have earned put in- cOiit 
junction with the Public Works Department of 
New Zealand, with a view to obtaining some liefinite 
information regarding the (jauses of insulator detenora- 
tion in connection with the Lake Coleridge electric 
power supply system. It is hoped that this may be of 
some, service to. those interested in the insulation of 
extra-high-tension transmission lines, which are to play 
such an important part in the hydroelectric develop¬ 
ment of this Donainioh in the futme. 

It is the experience not only in'New Zealand but in 
other undertakings abroad, that the problem of pro-. 

Presented at the Pacific Coast’ Convention Of the A.I^E. E.i 
Vancouver, B. C., August 8-11, 1922. ^ 


ducing an insulator that will successfully withstand 
both electrical and mechanical stresses for an indefinite 
period, without deterioration or destruction, is one of 
the most difficult in connection with the transmission 
and distribution of electrical energy at extra high 

tension. ^ ^ ' 

It is proposed to describe in detail the tests and the 
results of these tests, on several types and makes of 
insulators, including those of British, American (U. S. 
A. and Canadian), New Zealand, Australian, and German 
manufactiurer 

It is desirable to state briefly how the authors came 
to deal with such a vmety of makes. • 

Considerable- experience^ has been obtained with 
insulator failures on the Lake Coleridge electric power 
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transmission line in this country, and at one time during 
the late war the position due to repeated failures became 
so acute that it was found necessary to purchase any 
makes available, having in mind that these investiga¬ 
tions were about to be made. It was hoped that a 
careful investigation would demonstrate the best type 
and quality of insulator to withstand the requirements 
of the heavy duty called for, involving dielectric 
strength, mechanical strength and durability. 



Fig. 1 Showing High-Prequenct Oscillator and Samples 
OP Punctured Insulators 

The apparatus employed consisted of: 

(1) A 1000-volt 2000-megohm megger set 

(2) A 20-Iw-a. 100,000-yblt SO^ycle single-phase 

® double-scale 100,000-volt 
and 60,000-volt Kelvin electrostatic voltmeter. 

^ Electric Co. high-frequency oscillator 

set, capable of impressing 175,000 volts with spark gap 
for voltage measurements (See Pig. 1.). 

(4) In the hydrostatic pressure tests for porosity, 
a s^ testmg vessel with cast iron ends capable of 
insulator of the largest size, and 
of TO^tandmg a pressure of 2600 lb. per sq. inch, with 
a high-pressure compressor capable of working up to 
this pressure (Pig. 2). w 

The ekctrM tests were carried out at the Pubhc 

nt Addington, Christ- 
T V"*' ®nd the porosity tests at the Physical 
Ubore^, Canterbury College, Christchurch.^ For 

A det^ed account of the vessel may be given as it 
was emm^tly successful. After pumping a 
g«ssure, of, W, 2200 per square inch* 

P«r s«. mch in four days, although 
no further pumping had been done in the m^nt^r^^ 


A hollow piece of cast steel 16 inches in internal 
diameter, 19 inches in external diameter and 20 inches 
long, was turned at both ends, and a narrow spigot was 
left about inch from the inner edge and running 
round each end. This spigot was 3/8 inch high and 
about 3/16 inch wide. The spigot fitted with a cor¬ 
responding groove in the covers which was inch deep. 
The groove and spigot were of such a width that a piece 
of leather sewing machine belting fitted the groove 
exactly in width. When the end pieces were screwed 
fiown, the spigot was seated upon the leather belting 
and made a satisfactory Joint. The end pieces or 
covers were of good cast iron eight inches thick, and 
held on by 12 bolts each 2 inches diameter. When the 
pressure was first applied at about 800 lb. per sq. inch, 
it was seen that moisture was *Veeping'' through the 
bottom coyer, but this righted itself probably by inter¬ 
nal coffosion and no further trouble was experienced. 

An illustration of this testing vessel is shown in Fig. 2. 

Under this test the amount of penetration is ap¬ 
parently proportional both to the hydrostatic pressure 
attmned, measured in lb. per sq. inch and to the time 
of immersion. The authors, therefore, propose to 
measure the intensity of the test by the product of these 
^o factors or by the “pound-hours^^ to which a square 
inch of the insulator has been subjected. 



_ Fig. 2—Showing Large Porosity Vessel used for thi 
Tests Described Herein, also the Small Vessel in Righi 
Corner used for the Earlier Tests 

test adopted was at a pressure of 1500 to 
2000Jb. per sq. mch applied for a period of seven davs 
c. for 250,000 to 300,000 pound-hours. We wish^to 
iMist steongly that the intensity qf the porosity test 
to Jbe of any value should be of this order. One im- 
portant firm claims credit for its insulators because 
^ porosity test at a pressure of 200 
lb for ^ homs-^. e. 4800 pound-hoursl In view of 
the prolonged exposure to the weather to which the 
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insulators are subjected in service, although only at 
atmospheric pressure, we consider that such a t^t is 
totally inadequate, in fact that any porosity test of less 
than 200,000 pound-hours is comparatively useless. 

With regard to the efficiency of testing with high- 
frequency oscillations as compared with low or working 
frequency, the former gives, in the authors’ opinion, 
much the more searching and reliable results. 

After the Lake Coleridge 66,000-volt transmission 
line had been in service about two years, the insulator 
failures became so frequent that it was decided to test 
each insulator of the remaining stock of 500 individu¬ 
ally, so as to insure that those used to replace the 
failures were reliable and good, and for this purpose the 
high-frequency oscillator was used. 

The original consignment of insulators was imported 
in 1913 and this stock of 500 replace insulators was 
obtained in 1915 and stored in the open. They had of 
course withstood the makers’ factory tests, but on 
being retested two years after delivery, during which 
they had been exposed to the weather in the works yard, 
no less than 43 or 8.5 per cent were found by individual 
tests to be defective. In several cases these insulators 
were of porous material, and had absorbed moisture 
during the period they had been in stock, as was proved 
subsequently. 

Each of these replace insulators as it was tested, was 
numbered and its position on the lines when put into 
service was recorded, and although over five years have 
elapsed since these precautions were commenced, and 
over 200 breakdowns due to insulator failures have 
occurred, and over 500 insulators have been replaced, 
not one of the tested insulators has yet given trouble, 
which shows the efficacy of the method of testing 
individual insulators after they have been exposed 
to the weather in stock for a couple of years, thus 
weeding out porous ones. The main cause of deteriora¬ 
tion of the insulators that did fail was apparently 
absorption of moisture, and if porous insulators are 
detected and excluded, insulator deterioration will 
largely diminish. 

It seems to be the practise of some makers to test 
insulators with a set pressure at working frequency, 
from head to pin, and from these results to pass the 
batch or otherwise. We consider that this method 
is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the faulty shells will 
not betray themselves (being protected by the good 
ones) unless each shell is individually flashed. 

Further, this flashing should be done by high-fre¬ 
quency pressure, for the authors’ expsrifince has been 
that, where insulators have been guaranteed by the 
makers, as tested at a certain pressure, at low or working 
frequency, they have failed decisively when tested with 
the high-frequency oscillator at many thousands of 
volfs below the guarantee. Others have with¬ 
stood the pressures named by the makers 
from heod to pin on both high and low frequency; 
but on individual testing of the shells, some were 


apparently mechanically perfect, but electrically were 
almost conductors, as will be seen later in the description 
of tests. 

Methods op Test 

The following program of tests was adopted: 

(1) Measure insulation resistance of each shell with 
1000 volt megger; 

(2) Subject each shell separately to bare flash-over 
pressure at 50 cycles (working frequency) for 15 seconds; 

(3) Subject each shell separately to bal'e flash-over 
pressure at high frequency for 15 seconds (Pig. 1); 

(4) The complete unbroken insulator was placed in 
the porosity testing vessel and covered with a strong 
aqueous solution of fuchsin (Fig. 2). A hydrostatic 
pressure of 2000 lb. per sq. inch was then put on the 
vessel, and the insulator remained immersed in the 
fuchsin solution under a pressure ranging from 1500 
to 2000 lb. per square inch for about a week, that is, 
imtil the number of pound-hours had reached 250,000 
or 300,000. 

As soon as convenient after removal from the porosity 
vessel the electrical tests were repeated, after which the 
insulator was broken up for signs of penetration. If 
the samples submitted withstood this complete set of 
tests without breakdown or signs of penetration, the 
batch was considered satisfactory. 

It is worthy of note that of twelve makes tested, 
samples of seven failed to pass the tests, which shows 
the necessity for special acceptance tests in all cases. 

It was impossible with the apparatus at our disposal 
to subject more than a very few individual insulators of 
any make to the hydrostatic pressure test for porosity. 
Some of the insulators so tested have been chosen to 
ascertain the cause of certain weaknesses previously 
known to exist; and the weaknesses have generally 
been found to be due to, or at least associated with, a 
band of porous material in the body of the porcelain. 
We consider, therefore, that if any of the few insulators 
in any batch that may be submitted for test are found 
to be porous, the whole of the batch should be rejected, 
and the maker informed that a repetition of such an 
experience would seriously jeopardize his chance of 
securing future contracts. 

. Megger Tests 

While the megger test has its limitations, yet it seen^ 
to be advantageous in connection with the hydrostatic 
pressure tests; in that, after the insulator has been 
under the hydrostatic pressure, it is possible to obtain 
with the megger definite indication of the condition of 
the shells; but the greatest care must be taken when 
testing with the megger, for not only the huinidity of 
the atmosphere, but even the handling of the insulator 
or the megger leads, wiU often tend to lead to wrong 
conclusions. 

When testing insulators with the megger—dry as 
received—it has been noted with a diy contact, however 
thorough, that results are by no means consistent, as itis 
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almost impossible to **wipe” the whole of the surface 
of the joints between shells with the contact lead, a-nd 
if any portion is missed, a puncture path or porous 
spot may also have been missed owing to the high 
resistance of dry cement. 

It has therefore been found essential to cover the 
cement joints to a depth of about l/16th of an inch 
with weak acid, which gives a sure contact over the 
whole area of the cemented joint, and more consistent 
results are obtained. But if high-frequency tests are 
to follow, the results of the high-frequency tests are 
likely to be misleading, unless the joints are thoroughly 
cleaned, because the oscillator cannot supply the C^R 
losses due to dampness without undue voltage drop and 
probably the voltage would not reach flash-over owing 
to the poor regulation of the oscillator. 

Humidity of the air, and human handling, are 
important factors when testing insulators with the 



Fig, 3—Insulation and Humidity Curves—66,000-Volt 
Pin Insulator 

megger, aiid it is therefore only on the driest of'sunny 
days that megger tests should be attempted. 

The curves in Fig. 3 give the results of megger tests 
on an insulator over a period of 20 hours during a day 
in early spring, and show that, in this latitude, it would 
not be reliable to test insulators-with a megger outside 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. during certain seasons, 
or-that megger tests, should not be conducted when the 
percentage of humidity is much over 85. 

It would seem therefore, that where, owing to poros¬ 
ity, the insulator may be a partial conductor, as for: 
instance an old insulator which has been in service some 
years, and with no other means of test at hand, the 
megger may.be used to advantage, but with recently 
made insulators, being tested for acceptance, the-megger 
test could be dispensed with. Factory inspection has- 
reached a stage ,in which faulty insulators, that could 
so easily be detected, would surely never leave the 
factorjr. - 


High-Tension Tests at Working Frequency 

When no other means are available, this method- 
provided each shell is separately tested to flash-over— 
is useful. 

This can be arranged where working pressure is 
available, and, provided, each shell is tested separately- 
at working pressure, the aggregate, flash-over of the 
whole insulator may be assessed. 

To subject an insulator to working pressure, applied 
from head to pin, as an acceptance test is misleading^ 
and the results are of practically no value. It will And 
those which are defective in all shells—a state of affairs 
hardly to be ^pected with the present-day makes of 
insulators—but it will not betray any single shells 
that are faulty; and if there are any such, the seeds of 
trouble for the transmission line are sown. 

A section of three miles of the Lake Coleridge trans¬ 
mission lines runs in duplicate alongside a steam rail¬ 
road. After two years’ service, 12 insulators were 
taken down at random for testing purposes. In every 
one of these 12 insulators the inner shell of the four was 
completely coated with a black deposit, and a test 
showed the shells so covered to be conductors, and 
hence it can be reasonably assumed that the factor of 
safety of all insulators near the railroad was reduced 
by 25 per cent, due to this deposit. With mechanical 
troubles developing on the top shell, due to cable 
loading, cable clamps, etc., the factor of safety is still 
further reduced, and if there happen to be one or two 
bad shells coupled with a mild surge due to switching or 
dropping of load, the insulator will break down so much' 
earliei*. 

It is noteworthy that 47 or 19.8 per cent of the number 
(264),along the line of railroad have failed or had to 
be replaced during six years. A few of the breakages- 
were mechanical but it is most probable some of the 
shells were ‘"electrically down” before being put on 
the line. 

On one occasion, about one-half mile from the rail¬ 
road section, a single inner or fourth shell insulated 
the line for eight hours, the other three having punc¬ 
tured decisively.^ This certainly could not have taken 
place on the railroad section, where each fourth shell 
was coated as described. 

It therefore appears that it is absolutely essential that 
all shells must be tested individually. 

Tests WITH High-Frequency Oscillator 
(Prof. E. E. F. Creighton’s Method) 

Where this apparatus is available, it has been found 
to be more effective in detecting faulty insulators, pro¬ 
vided they are dry and non-porous, but as stated pre¬ 
viously, to test from head to pin, by running up to the 
full capacity of the oscillator set, is very misleading, 
although if two or more shells are “down” (which is 
hardly likely with the modem makes of insulators), 
then ind ications will be quite clear. 

r. Birks & Ferguson, N; 2. Journal of Science, Vol. 3, No. 

4, page 184. 
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If a 300,000-vblt set is available, then head to pin 
tests could be resorted to in order to save time, but it 
would still be very necessary to note that each shell 
must definitely flashover. 

With the present-day makes of insulators, where 
perfect vitrification is aimed at, the megger and low 
or working frequency tests could be sstfely discarded in 
favor of testing individual shells by high frequency, 
combined with a percentage subjected to the hydro¬ 
static pressure tests for porosity, for it has been found 
that where oth^r methods have proved doubtful and 
some even shown the insulator to be apparently sound, 
the high-frequency pressure has shown them to be 
"*d6wh” at a comparatively low voltage. 

Some engineers are doubtful as to the advisability 
of subjecting insulators to "‘fiashover’’ on high fre¬ 
quency before being put to service, fearing undue stress 
resulting in possible damage. 

Local experience tends to show that insulators so 
tested are quite undamaged, for upwards of 1000 
insulators have been so tested (i. e. each shell up to 
flash-over on high frequency for 15 seconds) and as 
previously stated, over 500 have been put on the lines 
referred to and, although nearly five years have elapsed 
since the first replacement was made and over 200 
breakdowns have occurred, not one of those so tested 
Has yet failed electrically. One had to be replaced 
owing to damage due to rifle fire, but although mechani¬ 
cally damaged it was electrically as good as the day it 
was placed in service. 

The authors have a special insulator, which has been 
used for hundreds of demonstrations of Creighton's 
Super Spark Potential Test*; and a certain suspension 
insulator which supports the high-tension lead of the 
high-frequency oscillator, receives full punishment every 
time the set is used, yet both these insulators are appar¬ 
ently quite undamaged. Such authorities as Creighton,® 
‘^consider that such tests are quite mild, and correspond 
to a rare case of switching and further are nothing more 
than the insulator may get in operation in due time;” 
and Peaslee,^ states, ^"accumulated evidence of 
a large number of tests, covering combined electrical 
and mechanical tests, fatigue tests, and high-frequency 
tests, indicates such stressing has no effect whatever 
upon the properties of the insulators.” 

Many suggest, for safety, taking each shell up to 
bare working pressure only, but the authors have 
found in seven instances at least a pin hole or other 
fracture at or about 1 in. from the edge of the shell 
which it did not betray itself at bare working pressure, 
but at approach of flashover, the arc concentrated 
at the point of fracture, and in less than one minute the 

2. Creighton, Insulator Testing, A. I. E. E. Journal, 
May 1915, page 765. 

3. Creighton, Insulator Testing, A. I. E. E. Journal, May 
1915, page 766. 

4. Peaslee, W. D. A., Insulator Pore., A. I. E. E. Journal, 
Vol. XXXIX No. 5, page 445. 


shell cracked, These would have been passed on a 
bare working pressure test. 

The authors are therefore of opinion that it is abso¬ 
lutely essential to see that each shell should withstand 
flashover pressure at high frequency for at least 15 
seconds continuously. 

Deterioration 

On the Lake Coleridge transmission lines there are 
over 5000 insulators and over 800 or 16 per cent have 
had to be replaced in six years, either owing to failure 
in service, or to patrolmen’s observations of mechani¬ 
cal defects, and om* experience indicates that this is 
due mainly to initially porous insulators, coupled with 
mechanical weakness. 

We have found from experiment and experience that 
porcelain can be made which is nonporous to the limit 
of the somewhat severe tests we have applied, and in 
that case, moisture will not get into it, whether the 
insulator be in service or otherwise. 



YEAR 

PiQ. 4 —Curves Showing Insulators Replaced on Trans¬ 
mission Lines 

Curves are shown in Fig. 4 giving the numbers that 
have failed in a fog or mist area, and we consider that 
there is no doubt that the cause is due to porous insu- 
latora, absorbing moisture to such an extent as to render 
some shells practically conductors, when attacked by 
high-frequency surges or even at working-pressure. 

No doubt many other bad insulators are on the lines 
in other areas, where fog or mist is not prevalent, 
and in course of time these will be weeded out by 
breaking in service. 

The diameter of the capillary tubes in even the most 
porous insulators we have tested is extremely smalL 
In the first experiment we used fuchsin as the coloring; 
agent, by which the penetration could be traced. Find¬ 
ing however, some difficulty in photographing the 
color, though it was strongly visible, we discarded it 
for the time being for red ink, or rather a solution of 
red ink powder in water. It was noticed, however, that 
it seemed extremely difficult to force the red ink into 
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the porcelain. A faint coloration was frequently 
noticed, but not such as might have been expected 
from the red ink. It seems likely that the size of the 
capillaries was less than 10-*^ cm. in diameter. It must 
be remembered that both capillary “suction’^ and the 
tendency of moisture to condense in a capillary tube, 
increase as the diameter of the tube decreases. In the 
case of capillary ‘^suction,” the effect is inversely pro¬ 
portional to the diameter. In the case of condensation 
the ratio of the saturation vapor pressure on a plane 
surface and in a capillary tube is given by the expression 

- 03 6.6 X 10-® 


where w is the saturation vapor pressure for the plane 
surface and o)' that for the capillary. 

Taking this latter effect, it is well-known that for 
capillary tubes, where the radius is 10“® cm. the satu¬ 
ration and vapor pressure on a plane and in such a 
capillary are very approximately the same, whereas 
for tubes of 10“’ cm. radius 30 per cent humidity on a 
plane surafce would be enough to cause saturation of 
such a tube. 

It will therefore be seen that for the capillary tubes 
in insulators as we find them, the air is always prac¬ 
tically saturated, and if tubes exist whose size is greater 
than 10“® (the ordinary molecular size) and less than 
10“®, there will be a very strong tendency for moisture 
to condense, and it is this tendency, both owing to 


capillary “suction” and to condensation, which we 
consider has been the cause of the deterioration that 
has been experienced. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that a porous 
insulator is certain sooner or later to give trouble. 
The pores of such an insulator consist of extremely 
fine capillary tubes, and the whole tendency of moisture, 
is to condense in such tubes, which never, even on the 
warmest day, a corresponding tendency for the mois¬ 
ture to evaporate. Thus the moisture is always in¬ 
creasing in quantity within the body of the insulator 
until a time comes when the insulator is electrically so 
much weakened by the accumulated moisture, that 
it punctures and serious trouble results. The authors 
consider that no laboratory test for porosity, however 
severe, can be as drastic as prolonged exposure to 
the atmospheric conditions in all weathers. Any 
batch of insulators showing porosity should be rejected 
unhesitatingly, or trouble is certain in the long run. 

The observations made in the fog area referred to are 
interesting. The area extends from Christchurch, 
westward for a distance of 16 miles, and is no doubt due 
to the prevalent easterly winds blowing in from the 
sea, carrying westward the smoke particles of Christ¬ 
church, and moisture laden air from the sea. It is 
on these smoke particles that the moisture condenses 
and forms the mist in the region referred to. Further 
out than 16 miles the effect is not so perceptible. See 
Fig. 4. 


TABLE I.—INSULATOK KEPLAOEMENTS 
Per Area—^Per Month 
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The two 66,000-volt transmission lines referred to 
were erected in 1914 and have been in continuous service 
since 1915, and Table I shows the number of pin insu¬ 
lators which have failed in the consecutive years of 
service. 

This table is plotted in Fig. 4, and Fig. 5 shows the 
total replacements. 



Pig. 5—Curves Showing Insulator Replacements 

In addition to these, 72 suspension disks (12 strings 
of 6 each) used at anchor towers, were replaced as a 
result of the complete failing of two strings (12 disks). 

Dealing first with the pin type, it will be seen for the 
year 1919-1920 that over 360 were replaced due to all 
causes and 100 of these were selected at random and 
tested on the high-frequency oscillator. 

68 were found to be *‘down’' on 2 or more shells. 

42 were found damaged on top shell only. It will 
therefore be seen that not even one per cent was elec¬ 
trically whole. 

36 of the suspension tjrpe were tested and 22 or 60 
per cent were found to be “down" and a test under 
hydrostatic pressure showed the porcelain to be of a 
porous nature. 

Tests and Results—Pin-Type Insulators 

The following is a summary of the average results of 
many tests on insulators by various makers. 


Tables of Dry Plash-over Pressures in Kilovolts (high frequency) 
4-SheU and 3-SheII Pin Typo 


Maker 

Shell No. 1 

Shell No. 2 

Shell No. 3 

Shell No. 4 

A. 

74 Kv. 

55 Kv. 

66 Kv. 

75 Kv. 

B. 

66 


65 

“ 

76 

II 

60 ^ 

C. 

70 

- (( 

50 

“ 

66 


64 “ 

D. 

76 

« 

68 

“ 

92 

U 


E. 

72 

II 

74 


66 

(S 


A.l 

82 

“ 

56 

'* 

70 

a 


A.2 

64 

“ 

64 

“ 

80 

II 


P. 

64 

(( 

67 

" 

66 

« 

1 

E.l 

58 

« 

74 

II 

58 

II 


B.2 

60 

II 

50 

<1 

64 

II 


B.3 

45 

II 

33 

n 

45 

M 


G. 

65 

II 

55 

M 

.. 




Maker A — 66,000-VaU ^-Shell Pin Type. This 

insulator which had not been in service, was, after 
testing all right on each shell at both high and low 
frequency, subjected to hydrostatic pressure test of 
246,000 Ib-hr. with an average of 1440 lb. per sq. in. 
After immersion, a repetition of the electrical tests 
showed the insulator to be as good electrically as it was 
before immersion, and when broken up, not the slightest 
sign of penetration could be seen. 

Maker B — 66,000-VoU U~Shdl Pin Type, This 

insulator had been in service since 1914, but had been 
removed 5 years later owing to haying shown signs of 
puncture on one shell on overhaul. 

Electrical test showed the shells to be in the following 
condition: 

Shell 1 Shell 2 SheU 3 Shell 4 


Before Immersion. 0. K, 0- K. Punctured O. K. 
After Immersion... 0. K. Conducting Punctured 0. K. 

It will be noted that No. 2 shell failed under the 
hydrostatic pressure test, which consisted of 280,000 
pound-hours. 

After leaving the porosity vessel and undergoing the 
after-immersion electrical tests, the insulator was 
broken up and examined for penetration of the dye. 
Color was seen in the crown of the first shell, but the 
penetration was apparently insufficient to cause the 
shell to fail on the electrical test. The discoloration 



Fig. 6—Showing on Right Penetration in Second Shell, 
AND on Left, Good Porcelain which has been Subjected 
TO Same Tests 

of the second shell was most marked. It would seem 
as if the dye had found its way into the shell through 
the glazing, and as seen above, the tests showed the 
shell to be practically a conductor after the porosity 
test. 
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In the third shell, the only sign of penetration was 
found just around the small hole in the shell , where 
puncture had taken place prior to immersion and was 
evidently the cause of the puncture. 

In the fourth shell, the porcelain was white and 
satisfactory throughout. It seems reasonable to as- 



PiG. 7 —Showing Piece Selected at Random feom Whole 
Insttlators 



Fig. 7a 


sume this insulator was sound as far as the factory 
tests could reveal when first put on the line, but had 
gradually deteriorated, owing to the material being 
initially porous. Fig. 6 shows the penetration in a sec¬ 
tion of shell No. 2 mentioned above. 


Another insulator of the Same t 3 rpe, by the same 
maker, had been on the line a year longer than the 
previous one; and was removed owing to a mechanical 
fracture having been observed, probably due to rifle 
fire or other external cause. Pieces of this insulator 
were subjected to a hydrostatic pressure of 280,000 
lb-hours, after which, when broken into very small 
pieces, not the slightest sign of penetration of the dye 
could be observed. 



Fig. 8—Showing Piece of the Bad Shells 



Fig. 8a—Showing Piece of the Top Shell 

It is therefore reasonable to assume, that apart from 
the mechanical fracture, the insulator was electrically 
as good as when first put on the line and would have 
remained So indefinitely, had it not been replaced. 

Another insulator of the same type and maker (B) 
was immersed in water at atmospheric pressure for 
four years. 

The electrical tests made in 1917 before immersion. 



A 
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1 


i\veci "tile insulator to be good after flashover for one 
;iute on each shell, at both high and low frequency. 
\itor* leaving the tub, in 1921, the insulator was 
and allowed to dry for one hour in the ordinary 
D<>spli.ere after which it was, where possible, taken 
i^asliover on high frequency, with the following 
lilts: ’ 


Sliell 1 


Shell 2 Shells Shell 4 


i<M ui*«tI rixKier 50,000 volts. O. K. 0. K. 0 K. 

if was tilien subjected to the hydrostatic pressure 
f t>f 2590,000 lb-hours, after which it was again 
, witli the same electrical results. 

)n l>oing broken up, no sign of penetration was 
ildii in Shell No. 1. This was probably due to the 
I that fonr years immersion had saturated the shell, 
i no niore water (colored) could be forced in. 

Nn« jtlier insulator, by the same maker (B) which .had 
Ml in seii'vice over six years and which had failed in 
viet* was subjected to hydrostatic pressure test of 
t,000 ITb-hours apd when broken up after leaving the 
rosity vessel the penetration was extremely marked 
•inifJcliLO'Lit every part of the whole four shells, it was 
j KKSKihle to find even a most minute part, where the 
if hitcl not penetrated. 

1 1. seems only reasonable to assume, that this insula- 
■ l«t; the line down; not due to surge or the like, but 
iply that it had become impregnated with moisture, 
•«u|ach being porous, and had therefore eventually 
Mune practically a conductor for extra-high-tension 
•ssure 7 and 7 a). 

another 66,000-volt pin-type insulator by Marker 
which had been in service for six years, and failed 
tin no apparent cause, was subjected to the hydro- 
liic pressnre test of 280,000 lb-hours and when taken 
I:, of the porosity vessel and broken up, it was found 
it whereas two of the shells were the same as the last 
oiiioned, 'i- e., penetrated right through, the other 
ditdlB were of quite good material. 

I’here seems no doubt that this breakdown was 
iiHOc l by the power arc tending to flash over the insu- 
that the two shells were practically conductors, 
t\ therefore ruptured by being in the direct path of 
r* arc, thns causing the complete wreck of the other 

‘The individual testing of each shell as urged in this 
lM*r. wonld have obviated this trouble. (Figs. 8 

C—66,000-Volt 4-Shell Pin Type withstood 
* dectrical tests and showed no sign of penetration 
Lf*r having been through the hydrostatic pressure 

^ leer E—66,000-Volt 4-Shell Pin Type. A 
i‘ H ihanufacture of E. H. T. insu- 

\en a special sample insulator which was 

i;o' ’^thstand any electrical tests applied, 
all the maker's tests. 

sliell was tested separately up to flashover oh 
jp 3 :«essure, which each shell withstood. 


Each shell was then tested on the high-frequency 
oscillator, shells 1 and 2 withstood flashover satis¬ 
factorily, but No. 3 punctured decisively in the thickest 
part, under 40,000 volts. 

The puncture path was quite perceptible when the 
shell was broken up, and had the appearance of a seam 
of flint, which apparently had not been ‘"found" by the 
low frequency test. 

If such results are obtained with a specially selected 
sample, what risk has an undertaking in accepting many 
thousands which have been passed by the maker, due 
to perhaps less than 10 per cent of their number having 
passed a mild low-frequency test? 

In fairness to the maker, it should be mentioned that 
all his tests were made on 25-cycle pressure and the 
whole insulator, after being subjected to the hydrostatic 
pressure test, showed absolutely no signs of penetration. 

Maker F. Another case of a world-known porc6lain 
firm but not insulator makers, who desired to enter 
the electrical field, submitted a three-shell 66,000-Volt 
pin t 3 q)e insulator for test. This insulator was guaran¬ 
teed tested, by certified authorities, to 125,000 volts 
head to pin. 

Each shell was taken up to flashover on 50-cycle 
pressure, which it withstood for two or three seconds, 
but on the high-frequency pressure, one shell only 
stood up to flashover, while the remaining two failed 
decisively under 30,000 and 40,000 respectively. 

The insulator was then subjected to the hydrostatic 
pressure test. The number of pound-hours submersion 
was 300,000 and the insulator was tested after immer¬ 
sion and showed the first shell to be satisfactory in so 
far as flashover was concerned. The application of 
high pressure completely wrecked the other two shells, 
and when broken up, signs of penetration of the dye 
were quite obvious in all shells. It is reasonable to 
assume, that had the hydrostatic pressure been kept 
on for a longer period the dye would have been forced 
right through, sufficiently to form a path electrically 
through the fost shell. 

This again demonstrates the necessity for individual 
shell testing, because this insulator had been tested by 
authorities as good for 125,000 volts. This was true, 
because even after the insulator had been under the 
hydrostatic pressure test, it would withstand 120,000 
volts from head to pin. But should such an insulator 
be put on a line? And yet how many, in such a condi¬ 
tion are imwittingly put on a line? 

Maker D. A particularly good insulator by this 
maker, although it has only three shells, has nearly as 
high flashover as some of the four-shell type. 

It withstood all electrical tests satisfactorily and 
was then subjected to the hydrostatic pressure test, 
after which it also withstood the repetition electrical 
tests. It was further given Creighton’s super-sppk 
potential tests on each shell for five minutes, and with¬ 
stood this t^t. On breaking up, not the slightest 
sign of penetration could be seen; and if the maker 
could only guarantee consistency, this insulator, by 
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virtue of its shape (Fig. 13) and quality of material, 
should make many friends, but as seen from the fore¬ 
going tests, purchasing engineers have reason to be 
suspicious, unless some guarantee is given that each 
and every shell of each insulator has been subjected 
to such tests as those described. 

Tests and Results 66,000-Volt Suspension 
Insulators 


66,000-Volt Suspension Type 


Maker 

Flash-Over kv. 

H. 

110. 

H.l 

98. 

B.l 

88. 

B.2 

80. 

A.3 

80. Aporox. 


Maker B. (2). This was a new type supplied 
recently by the same maker who was seeking to redeem 
his reputation, which was seriously jeopardized, by 
results obtained from his earlier insulators. The sample 
withstood all electrical tests, both before and after 
having been subjected to the hydrostatic pressure test, 
and when broken up, no signs of penetration of the dye 
were observed, but a second sample, when tested dry, 
punctured decisively at 76,000 volts at 50 cycles. 

The two pieces of the broken second sample were 
subjected to the hydrostatic pressure test, and on break¬ 
ing up after leaving the porosity vessel, it was found 
that the dye had penetrated deeply at the weakest 
and most critical point of the insulator. This was 


In addition to the several types of pin insulatora 
tested, three makes and five samples of different shapes 
of suspension insulators were included in the investiga¬ 
tions, and the results have been that three samples or 
60 per cent failed to withstand the prescribed tests 
satisfactorily; the two that did withstand the tests 
coming from one Maker H who has undoubtedly 
specialized in this type and succeeded in attaining 
something unassailable in his product. 

The flashover pressures are given below, and it will 
be noted that apparently makers have opposite aims; 
Maker H having, in his latest product, increased his 
leakage distance, while Maker B in his latest product, 
has decreased his leakage distances as shown: 



f. 9—^PiBCB OP Suspension Insulator Showing Marked 
Penetration. Maker B's Early Product 


Maker H. received in 1917 has flashover of 98,000 volts 


H. 

a 

« 1921 “ 


“ 110,000 

B.l 

(t 

“ 1914 “ 

a 

“ 88,000 

B.2 

(f 

“ 1921 « 

« 

« 80,000 


The product of Maker H has successfully withstood 
all tests, while that of Maker B has failed badly in both 
samples. . 

Maker A, who has a reputation for pin insulators, 
equal to the best known, had failed up to that time in 
his attempt to produce a suspension insulator. There 
is an inherent weakness in the design, in that the insu¬ 
lator punctures much below flashover pressure, also 
the porcelain was found to be unmistakably porous, 
illustrating the fact that even the best of porcelain 
makers are inconsistent in their products in the case 
of new types or shapes. 



MaHr B. (J)» This supension insulator sup¬ 
plied in 1913 had been in service over six years, being 
one of a string of six which failed completely in service, 
from no apparent cause, just prior to the day load com¬ 
ingon. It was subjected to the hydrostatic pressure test, 
and on broking up, after leaving the porosity vessel, 
it wes found that the dye had penetrated to a con¬ 
siderable depth. (Figs, 9 and 9a.) From the above 
it can be reasonably assumed that the failure of this 
and the rest Of the string of disks from which it came, 
due to deterioration c^ by the material being 
initially porous and moisture had gradually accumu¬ 
lated/until the material lost its insulating properties. 


regrettable with such a recent production (1921), but 
certaiifly goes to confirm the author’s contention 
regarding individual tests (Figs. 10 and 10a.) 

Maker A. (3). 66,000-Voli Strain Insulator. This 
insi^tor apparently hhs ah inherent weakness m its 
design, inasmuch as several samples, punctured de¬ 
cisively under 60,000 volts (fiashover should be about 
80,000 volts). 

One of the unbroken samples was subjected to the 
hydrostatic pressure test, and when broken up, after 
leaving the porosity vessel, it was' found that the dye 
had penetrated throughout the whole thickness, in fact. 
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this was amongst the worst material handled in these both before and after having been subjected to the 
investigations, although as before stated, this maker’s hydrostatic pressure tests, and when broken up, not 
material in the pin type productions, is unassailable the slightest sign of penetration of the dye could be 
and equal to the best handled by the authors. seen; and the material was of a particularly good 

Maker H. 66,000-Volt Siispension Insulator. This satin-like appearance, 
maker claims to have produced a porcelain that is Maker G. S3,000-Volt Pin Type Insulator. This 
unassailable in that it is perfectly vitrified and will also withstood all electrical tests, successfully, both 

before and after having been subjected to the hydro¬ 
static pressure tests. When broken up, not the 
slightest siga of penetration could be seen, and this 
ranks as the finest sample of electrical porcelain seen 
by the authors. 

11,000 Volt Pin Type Insulators 
The testing of these insulators is regarded as particu¬ 
larly important, because they are within the range of 
local New Zealand manufacture, and the difficulty and 
cost of obtaining imported insulators during the war 
made it important that local insulators should be de¬ 
veloped if possible. Investigations were made on those 
of two New Zealand makers (I and L) one Aus¬ 
tralian (K) and one American (E). 


PiQ. 10 —Showing Maker B’s Later Product in Suspen¬ 
sion Type 


Pig. 11—Showing Local Products, on Lbpt by Maker K 
(bad) and on right by Maker I (good) 


Fig. 10a 

withstand any electrical, mechanical or porosity tests. 

The insulator was subjected rigidly to the whole of the 
tests mentioned herein, and after the porosity tests, was 
further given Creighton’s super-spark potential tests 
for five minutes. On breaking up, after having suc¬ 
cessfully stood all tests, not the slightest sign of pene¬ 
tration of the dye could be seen. Pig* 11a—Local Product by Maker K. (Very Bad) 

It is this type of insulator that is mentioned under 

Tests with High Frequency Oscillators, and goes to Maker E. Sample Jt. This insulator punctured just 
show that insulators can be made that will success- below fiashover during acceptance test, and was sub- 
fully withstand the tests shown, and there seems no jected tohydrostaticpressuretest. Under this it showed 
reason why such insulators should not remain good in distinct signs of penetration through the glaze, and 
service for an indefinite period. particularly to a depth of about M inch on each side 

Maker s. Sample (3). S3,000-Volt Pin Type Insulator, of the puncture path, which was through the thickest 
This insulator successfully withstood all electrical tests part of the insulator, well down from the neck. Evi- 
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dently there was a porous seam existing where the insu¬ 
lator broke down. Three other samples failed in the 
same way out of thirty selected at random from a ship¬ 
ment of 30,000, indicating a very high proportion of 
defective porcelain. 

Maker K. A special batch of insulators by this 
maker failed to withstand even working pressure, and 
a few were subjected to the hydrostatic pressure test. 



I’lG. lie—L ocal Pboduct (veby bad) 


Pigs. 11, 11a, 11b and lie show broken samples after 
leaving the porosity vessel. It will be seen that the 


both before and after being subjected to hydrostatic 
pressure test, and when broken up showed ho sign of 
penetration. Later insulators have given equally good 
results, and the quality of the porcelain has apparently 
improved, indicating that local manufacture of this 
type of insulator is quite successful. 

Another maker “L”, after several attempts produced 
a very good insulator for use on low-tension work up 
to 500-volts, but for high-tension work failed distinctly, 
all his porcelain being porous. 



Eia. 12 —^Makbb M. Showing Mabkbd Penbtbation in 
Appabbntly a Seam op Pobous Matebial on Right and a 
Depth op about inch pbom Inside Edge on Left 



Pig. 12a—Showing Sample op Heavily Glazed Instjlatob 

INTO WHICH THE DyB HAS BEEN PobCED ThBOUGHOUT THE 
Entibb Mass 

Extra-High feTision Btishing. A bushing for 66,000- 
volt circuits was supplied by Maker M-^manufactured 
in England—who was seeking to enter the electrical 


field. It IS assumed that the insulator was given some 
dye had penetrated deeply through the entire body, kind of test befoj*e being sent out such a distance, but 
hence their puncture at such alowpressure* ' Apparently on being tested electrically dry as received it punctured 
in this case no effective factory test whatever could decisively in the thickest part, on approaching 40,000 
ha^ been employed, ; r volts. On being subjected to hydrostatic pressure 

New Zeatarid Manufacturers. The insulator by test distinct signs of penetration were obvious, the dye 
Maker I withstood all electocal tests successfully, being forced through the glazing to a depth of nearly 
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^^ch, and in the thickest part there was a distinct 
band, which had been apparently moulded with 
^^^sulator. Needless to say no further insulators 
r ^purchased from a manufacturer allowing such 
^ 'to be exported. (Figs,. 12 and 12 a.) 

of iTimlators. The shape of high-tension pin 
^^tors has undergone a radical change since 1917, 
on the lines suggested by Gilchrist and Kline 
_ {Electric Journal, Vol. 15, No. 11, page 445). 
^it'iginal type adopted in the Lake Coleridge system, 
manufactured by Maker B did not give good 
owing to the shells practically enveloping each 
so that it was impossible for the weather or vnnd 
1^9,n the inner shells, thus lowering the factor of 
of the insulator. In later designs the shells are 
® open so that not only is the weather able to dis- 
® such deposits, but the planes between the shells 
•'VV' more closely the equipotential surfaces, and the 
f of the insulator conforms to the lines of electro¬ 
de field as suggested by Gilchrist and Kline Felter. 



i improved shape, coupled with the real improve- 
t and greater consistency in quality of the porcelain 
effected a substantial improvement in the life of 
liigh tension insulators. 

la^g^ing. Our experiments showed that glazing, even 
p. over the entire shell of the insulator is no protection 
pet impregnation by moisture. In the early stages 
^sTjLlator manufacture apparently some importance 
gtttached to the insulating quality of the glaze, 
escperience of puncture tests either in oil or in air 
[ to confirm this, in that when approximately the 
^iyVire value is reached, there is a definite time lag 
the glaze starts to crack or craze, but when it 
, so, complete puncture quickly follows. Ap- 
[ptly then, the glaze has some value as a dielectric,; 
^Jien once it breaks down it is no further protection, 
.^hen crazed, it is of course easily penetrated by 
j^xX-re. Several of the figures herewith show pene- 
all ^ong the glazed edges, indicating that the 
.-txiire must have entered through the glazed surface, 
’^^jnsider that our experiments demonstrate that 
is no protection against the penetration of 
^^-i;ire, ^d that the insulator can be and should be 
jion-porous. Glaze should certainly not be put 
^ake good the defects of indifferent body material, 
will not do so. 


General. The great importance of the transmission 
line insulator in the early construction da]^ of most 
undertakings is usually lost sight of owing to the numer¬ 
ous urgent requirements of the rest of the plant, and 
as a rule, testing of insulators is left until trouble arises 
from breakdown on the transmission line. Extra¬ 
ordinary care is usually taken in testing the generators, 
water wheels, and other details, but the insulators are 
left to work out their own salvation, relying in some 
cases, quite without justification, on the makers' 
guarantees. The usual method is to dump the crates 
of insulators in the yard or alongside the poles, and 
leave them there exposed to the weather until they are 
ready for erection. During this period any porous 
insulatom will certainly become more or less penetrated 
with moisture, and unless the factory tests are very 
thorough, trouble will ensue sooner or later. The 
authors consider that their observations indicate that 
there is need for much more co-operation between the 
manufacturer and the operating engineer with the 
object of reducing the maintenance. It is now general 
practise on the part of manufacturers to reduce as far 
as possible the stresses due to expansion and contrac¬ 
tion and temperature variations, and with this object 
variola t 3 q)es of jointing material have been introduced 
between the shells, which are intended to take the 
stresses due to temperature changes,, thus reducing 
the cracking of shells due to such stresses. 

Annual Overhaul.. Annual overhaul on the trans¬ 
mission line is also very essential for the detection of 
defects not perceptible from the ground. This work 
of course has to be done as expeditiously as possible and 
in the best weather. 

Summary 

From the tests and investigations described herein 
the following conclusions miay be drawn: 

1. That insulators for extra-high-tension work, 
before they are put into service should be subjected 
individually in the case of suspension units and on each 
shell in the case of pin insulators, to flash-over pressure 
for a definite period at both high and low frequency, or 
at least at high frequency, either by the maker, or 
preferably by the purchaser after delivery, when the 
maker should be prepared to bear the cost of rejected 
ones. 

2. That a p(Brcentage of each shipment of insulators 

should be subjected to a hydrostatic pressure test at 
least as severe as that described herein. One manu¬ 
facturer describes his competitor's specification for- 
porosity as “a joke," and proposes instead a porosity 
test of 4800 lb-hours; which appears to the authors 
to be. equally a joke. , 

3. That insulators can be made and are bemg made 
that will not be overstressed by such tests, and which 
should remain good in service fdr an indefinite period. 

4. That a proportion of insulators supplied hitherto 
have been porous, and ^ould. be replaced, at once by 
insulators that have been thoroughly tested. 

5. Extreme care should be exercised in the selection 
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of the type and shape of insulator, having regard to 
the form of electrostatic field and to the self-cleansing 
form of the insulator. 

6. There is room for more co-operation between the 
maker and the user in the matter of handling and main¬ 
taining insulator service. 

7. That in a country such as New Zealand where it 
is proposed to develop hydroelectric power to the 
utmost limit of its resources, a public testing laboratory 
should be established, where various undertakings could 
arrange for tests herein described, thus giving them a 
guarantee that the material received would be of the 
best quality, and eliminate the annoyance and mistrust 
engendered in the public mind by insulator breakdowns. 

We desire to express our most cordial thanks to 
Mr. L. Birks the Chief Eleclrical Engineer for the 
Dominion, for the support and help he has given us in 
this work. Much of the information contained in the 
paper is Departmental, and for permission to publish 
this we are indebted to him. 

Our thanks are also due to The New Zealand Institute 
which gave us the monetary grant which enabled the 
porosity tests described to be developed. 


Discussion 

W« A. Hillebrandi I will confine my discussion principally 
to the paper by Messrs. Parr and Philpott. The energy and care 
with which they prosecuted this research is highly commendable, 
and the results are extremely interesting. On the other hand 
it is characteristic of a great deal of such work that an attempt is 
made to draw general conclusions from incomplete data. For 
example, the insulators on which they made their tests were 
evidently of very poor material. 

Another factor which they have overlooked, and which is very 
frequently overlooked in such a series of tests is the time-punc¬ 
ture characteristic of the material. That must be known fairly 
well before one can obtain definite results. Of any lot of insu¬ 
lators a small percentage puncture at dry flashover voltage. 
This percentage depends upon the quality of the porcelain, and 
is proportional at least to the first power of the time the voltage 
is applied. This always enters as an unknown factor in any 
series of tests involving periodic applications of voltage. 

The insulators reported upon are of designs now largely obso¬ 
lete, which has a bearing on the question of time constants and 
the superior ability of an oscillator to puncture under test, which 
has^ been known for a number of years. A long, deep shell 
similar to the type used in the earlier pin-type insulators manu¬ 
factured ten years ago, may have a 60-oycle flashover of 50,000 
volts. Under an impact or oscillation that flashover will run up 
to seventy-five, eighty thousand—perhaps double. The design 
is such that when a steep wave front is impressed upon it the 
porcelain withstands a VOTy much higher flashover than do 
designs that ^ are such as are used today, with consequently 
greater liability to puncture. 

One very interesting thing which they bring out is that whole 
insulators were used in their porosity test, and'that they suc¬ 
ceeded in a very large number of cases in driving the fuchsine 
right through the glaze. That is not altogether surprising in 
wew of the fact that the glaze is continuous wi^ the porcelain 
body and of composition similar to the binding material in the 
porcelain itself. Except for the fact that it is on the outside and 
more exposed to the heat of the kiln, it should have a density 

similar to that of the body of the porcelain. 


One fault to be avoided in such work is to draw conclusions 
from old material and attempt to apply them to ware as it is 
manufactured today. As a result, the authors are apparently 
in a mood to impose a rigorous specification upon the manufac¬ 
turer, a procedure which often has been disastrous in the past. 
That is, an insulator can be designed to meet almost any re¬ 
quirement desired, but there is a very great danger, and it has 
very often happened, that such insulators will be very short¬ 
lived. There are a number of disastrous examples on record. 

With regard to the possible cause of failure of insulators due 
to lap checks, sand streaks and so forth. One very interesting 
example of that was brought to my attention last year by an 
engineer who had dissolved the caps of a large number of insu¬ 
lators in acid. He showed me one shell that was absolutely 
down by the megger, which probably had a sandstreak or a lint 
streak in the head. Over many square inches of area he had 
with true Oriental patience, searched until he located a spot 
perhaps one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, or less, where alone 
the porcelain was porous and down. 

H. V. Carpentert I am convinced that the naanufacturers 
are now giving us some porcelain which is different from that 
which we have had in the past, and a great deal of data which 
we have had presented to us in past papers refer to the older 
type. Now the manufaetmrers will probably teU us that the old 
troubles are all taken care of, but is it not likely that we are 
doing the thing which has been done so many times in other 
things, substituting something which is really a new product now 
in the better porcelain? It is better undoubtedly but perhaps 
it has some new peculiarities which we still have to learn; so 
I am very much interested in the suggestions made in regard to 
the tests for the mechanical difficulties which are likely to arise, 
and to determine whether the failures which are now coming 
may not be almost entirely mechanical. 

H. H. Schoolfieldt I recently had occasion to make a test 
on one of our 66,000-volt transmission lines with the Johnston 
buzz-stick method. The insulators on this line had not been 
tested by megger or any other method since they were installed 
in 1912. I made the test this last spring and found only about 
three per cent of the insulators showed bad by that method. 
I consider this a very good record for a line built with insulators 
purchased in 1912. 

There is no question but that we are getting a better grade of 
insulators now than we did then, and I expected to find a great 
many more failures than I did. The line was somewhat under¬ 
insulated too, compared to the way we insulate lines nowadays. 
It is a 66 kv. line with three cap and pin type units in suspension 
and four at strain points. One thing I did find though, that 
bears out some of the discussion this morning—that the larger 
percentage of failures was at the point of support, at the pole or 
cross-arm end of the string. 

I also took a good many of the insulators that showed failure 
imder the buzz-stick method, and checked them up with the 
megger after they had been taken down, and I am satisfied in 
my own mind that the megger does not give an accurate test; 
does not show accurately the bad insulators in the line. Some 
of the insulators that would show bad with the buzz-stick might 
show a high rating under the megger, but put on an oscillator test 
they would fail. Give them a high-potential test they would 
fail, although the megger did not show them bad. 

There are a great many factors entering into testing with the 
megger. Atmospheric conditions, have to be watched very 
carefully, so l am very much inclined to favor a method giTwiiay 
to the buzz-stick for picking out bad insulators. I t.T>inV a good 
many insulators might show bad imder a megger test that should 
not be removed. A few years ago we made a practise of 
out an insulator from a string that would megger anything below 
4000 megohms ; between 3000 and 4000 megohms. Under that 
practise I think we took out a great many insulators that should 
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^ot have been condemned. If we had left them in they would 
•«ave stood up. 

The line that I speak of, however, was in a very dry section of 
^untry, where we don’t have very much rain. It wasn’t in 
jl^ortland, but was in the north central part of Oregon, around 
-The Dalles. That may have had something to do with the low 
I>ereentage of bad insulators we found. 

Wood: Mr. Schoolfield’s remarks have led me to t.hinlf 
tliat it might be interesting to give a little outline of an instru- 
i^ent we have developed—under the direction of the engineers 
Of the Southern California Company—to do the same work as 
ie buzz-stick without some of the dangers that are inherent in 
use. It seems to me that Mr. Schoolfleld had his nerve with 
^im when he used a buzz-stick on a line that had not been tested 
ror so many years; with only three units on 66,000 volts. If he 
^a>d happened to strike two bad imits in the same string it would 
-nave resulted in an accident. In order to eliminate this danger 
Wlueh is not so great on a 66 or 60,000-volt line where there are 
ro-ur umts, but is very great on a 16,000-volt line where there are 
P^erhaps only two units, we made a little device, which is prac¬ 
tically an electroscope. It is constructed of a piece of one-inch 
square bakelite tube with two vanes inside. Another electrode 
IS wrapped around the central portion of that tube, the tube being 
a. foot or so long, and some more square bakelite tube is sUpped 
over the outside so that there is nothing hot exposed, the con- 
action of the two vanes is brought out to one of the prongs on 
end of the device and the outer piece of metal connected to 
xie other prong, and the whole thing is mounted upon an insu- 
la.ting stick. Putting the prongs across an insulator if there is 
voltage across it the loops inside vibrate, and sighting through the 
end of the open one-inch square tube it is easily seen whether 
^nc vanes vibrate or not, and there is no danger incurred as there 
IS no metallio circuit through the testing device. 

H. L. Melvin: As far as the operating engineer is concerned, 
wliat they do want is a product which is uniformly good. Just 
wJaat tests are necessary to weed out poor material we are not 
prepared to specify. Both design and tests are primarily manu¬ 
facturing problems. The manufacturer must cooperate with 
-blae operating engineer to find out what the particular problems 
Operating companies are at fault in that until just recently. 
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with the exception of a few of the larger companies, they have 
not kept records of failures or really studied the problem. 

^ If we are now satisfied ■with the standard types of insulators it 
IS the manufacturer’s problem, to introduce as many logical 
unprovements in the manufacturing and assemb ling of parts as 
they are able to devise to insure life to the insulator under opera¬ 
ting, mechanical and electrical stresses. They must also devise 
tests which will iuEMre the purchaser against the purchase of 
defective material. 

However, I am convinced that further study of operating 
stresses both mechanical and electrical, must be made and tests 
devised to duplicate them. These tests may lead to a modifica¬ 
tion of the present general design as operating conditions become 
more severe. 

Allen E. Ransom: During the war, I was Chief Electrical 
Officer, Major Commanding 137th Engineers at Base Section 
No. 1 St. Nazaire, and had occasion to use a good many insulators 
throughout that base. We were connected up with the French 
systems through the large Central Stations at St. Nazaire, 
Nantes, Angers, Saumur and other points. The Haviland works 
at Lyons were making insulators for the use of the American 
forces and put out a very fine grade of white porcelain insulator 
for 5000 and 20,000 volts. These with intermediate voltages 
were used on our temporary lines aU through Base No. 1 and also 
at Brest and Bordeaux and the intermediate sections up towards 
the Front. ^ We built something like 200 miles of primary and 
secondary lines and never had any insulator failures. 

The machinery we had to use was mostly French which we 
obtained from the Westinghouse Works at Le Havre and the 
General Electric works at Lyons. We had no trouble 'with their 
motors and transformers at aU. A great deal of the American 
machinery sent over was 2300 volts, 60 cycle. Standard French 
distribution primary voltage is 5000 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle and 
230 and 460 volts on secondary power circuits so American 60 
cycle motors were all right. 

The transmission lines throughout the Atlantic Coast section 
of France were almost all 20,000 volts and using power and light 
from steam turbine generating stations in the principal cities 
there being no hydroelectric stations in this district. Our ex¬ 
perience "with the French insulators was very satisfactory. 


























Conservation or Waste of Material in 
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T he successful operation of a republican form of 
government depends in large measure upon an 
educated people. It is obviously impossible to 
let the people rule unless their intellectual training 
has reached the point where they can distinguish be¬ 
tween what is right and what is wrong. The better 
they are educated, the more likelihood there is that 
the governmental agencies will function in a proper 
manner. 

These facts have been clearly recognized in this 
country ever since the present form of government 
was established with the result that our educational 
institutions have always received the active interest 
and support of an intelligent and generous people. 
We have pointed with pride to the country schools 
in which so many of our greatest men received 
their early educational training and have always given 
to such schools much of the credit for the successes 
achieved by those who attended them. 

In other words, the American people have always 
believed so thoroughly in scholastic training that it was 
natural for them to exalt this work and to furnish 
funds for its continuance. 

The same applies equally to the college and uni¬ 
versity. Early in our history we set up institutions 
of higher learning to supplement the work of the com¬ 
mon or public sdiools and these institutions have con¬ 
stantly grown in number, size and importance to the 
present day. 

The point we are trying to make is that no one with¬ 
out good reason would find fault with a system we all 
believed in. We do not believe, however, in all the 
details of its present day administration and accom¬ 
plishments. We are forced to conclude that although 
our system of education has an uncounted number of 
highly commendable features, it has also some faults 
which should be corrected. 

In discussing the work of the educational institution 
as regards the conservation or waste of material, we 
shall compare its activities and results to those of a 
modem manufacturing establishment. We shall do 
this because it is a convenient method to illustrate the 
points we have in mind. 

Is it fair to draw comparison between a modem manu¬ 
facturer and a modem educational institution? To the 
writer it seems quite-in order to do so. Modem busi¬ 
ness is conducted on a very high ethical plane and di¬ 
rected by men of education and ability who must meet 

■ Presenied cU the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E.E., 
Vancouver, B. C., August 8-il, 19B2. 


the keenest competition and have their accomplish¬ 
ments measured by actual values. The most efficient 
management is the one which obtains the largest amount 
of high grade finished product at moderate cost from a 
given amount of raw material. Surely there can be 
no objection to applying this standard to measure our 
educational institutions. 

In a successful manufacturing establishment, close 
attention is always given to the material which will 
enter into the finished product, and the most careful 
specifications are drawn to insure the material purchased 
being of a grade suitable for the article which is to be 
produced. And these specifications are always supple¬ 
mented by rigid inspection of the material when it is 
received. When the material has been accepted, it is 
the obligation of the management to use it to advantage 
and through efficient direction to obtain the maximum 
number of finished articles. It is also the duty of the 
management to use to advantage all by-products, and 
to salvage the material which has been damaged in 
handling or through careless workmanship, or which 
may have been spoiled by workmen-who are not properly 
instructed or supervised. 

Do our educational institutions accept the respon¬ 
sibilities for output that they should accept? Do they 
give the same attention to conservation of material 
that is a necessity in ordinary business imdertakings? 
To the writer, it does not appear that they do and it is 
the purpose of this paper to draw attention to what 
appears as a profitable point for consideration. 

Our educational institutions are furnished with the 
finest grade of material that the y^-orld produces. This 
material is selected under rigid specifications. It is 
hot accepted until it is found of the grade that is con¬ 
sidered suitable for the product that is desired. It 
comes to the educational institutions under the very 
best conditions with the certainty of every assistance 
that can possibly be given to maintain the standard. 
Every young man who enters an educational institution 
comes with the unqualified backing of family and friends 
and the kind of backing that should be of the greatest 
value. What is done with this material after it is 
received? It is beyond understanding that in the first 
period of the freshman year it is found that the material 
which has been selected under, such carefully prepared 
specifications is defective to so large a degree. It is 
equally disturbing to find there is further rejection in 
the succeeding periods of freshman, sophomore, junior 
and even senior years. Is the fault with the material? 
If so, there are serious faults in the specifications. Is 
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fault with the handling of the material? If so, 
methods of handling are inefficient. 

The writer in looking over the records of many of 
highest grade educational institutions cannot find 
^ single one which to a business man would be con- 
^j^iered satisfactory. The results, if duplicated in a 
j^odem business, would be the cause for criticism and 
^jaere would be certain failure. 

Is the comparison unreasonable? Is it proper to 
that the college or university give a better account- 
resources which are under its immediate 

direction? 

. Each year, we find very great attention being given 
the size of the entering classes, also attention to 
■til© number of those who have received degrees and 
diplomas; but has th^e ever been a published state- 
j;xa©i3.t at commencement as to the number who have 
f^xl^ to conlplete the work which they started four 
years earlier? How many of our instructors would be 
commended if they pointed to a class which had 
completed the course without a failure? How many 
of our professors would feel that they had properly 
Lsoxxducted their work if they did pass every one in 
fcli©ir classes? How many accept personal responsi¬ 
bility for the failure of any individual under their 
supervision who does not complete the prescribed work 
in a satisfactory manner? 

The selection and training of the teacher is prob¬ 
ably the most important phase of college administra- 
bion. The teaching professions is justly recognized 
as of very great importance. It calls for leaders of 
bbe highest type. The mere' ability to impart to the 
student the irdormation contained in the text books 
s only one of the requirements. There must also be 
^v-ise sympathetic and forceful leadership to direct the 
students’ efforts or there will be much confusion, 
-oxiflict and waste. On every staff and in every faculty 
-bere are many with all the fine characteristics that 
required. Of these, we wish to voice oiu* apprecia- 
-iou and to commend the success they have obtained 
b directing the students along paths which have been 
productive. The teacher to be of maximum value 
bust have a tremendously vital interest in his subject 
‘•bcj in the great responsibility of hisposition. Heshould 
of a type which appeals strongly to a vigorous, 
'b^rgetic young man, of a type which takes as much 
bt:erest in student affairs as the student himself. 

otherwise, can he hold their interest and how, 
^^Herwise, can he make them believe that the things he 
^b.ches are worth while? 

T’he teacher must be selected with great care and 
"^bst then receive a sufficient salary to enable him to 
his proper place in the community. He must be a 
^^cessful man himself if he can ever be hoped to t^ch 
^<icess to others. The difference between the success- 
and the unsuccessful teacher is certainly ndt deter- 
^^bed entirely by the book knowledge each possesses. 


It depends largely on their comparative attributes for 
real leadership. 

These leaders are necessary. How to obtain them, 
I leave for the college authorities to decide. That 
they do not exist in sufficient numbers at this time is evi¬ 
denced by the results obtained. 

One of the greatest wastes of human material in 
connection with our colleges results from the student 
following the wrong course. This is also one of the 
most difficult things to remedy. 

The particular courses the students take depend to 
some extent upon the family’s general desire to have them 
enter some certain profession. Very little detail or ana- 
lytical study is given to the problem. The courses se¬ 
lected are usually determined by the relative popularity of 
some branch of engineering, law, medicine, etc., and 
have no relation whatever to the actual capabilities 
of the prospective students. The individual charac¬ 
teristics of the students, the t 3 rpe of training they have 
had in their homes, the ever changing needs of social, 
intellectual and industrial life, complicate the problem 
tremendously and make its attempted solution worthy 
of the deepest study. 

The purpose of a college is to give an education to 
those who enter its doors but of what that education 
should properly consist is surrounded by much hesi¬ 
tancy and doubt. 

The subjects for study and the arrangement bt the 
courses have always received considerable attention 
but there is still much to be done along this line. 
When it is necessary to force the sudents into studying 
•subjects which they cannot see will be of advantage 
to them in later life, it is obviously very difficult to 
hold their intw’est. On the other hand, the students 
will give all the necessary time and intensive study 
to those things that interest him deeply. To create 
that interest is one of the most important duties that 
is met successfully by the real teacher. When the 
students fail, the teacher must take most of the blame. 

It cannot be said that the educational institutions 
have not had the backing of the people, and that it is, 
therefore, difficult to obtain sufficient funds to pay for 
a sufficient number of teachers to give the students 
individual attention. 

If the financial support received has been insufficient 
to meet the requirements, it is because of . a weak 
presentation of the case. The people of this country 
will not knowingly let their educational institutions 
suffer if the matter is put before them in the proper 
light. 

A college or university should be run according to 
the best modem business principles. That is, the 
administrators should be able to show a satisfactory 
return on the investment. The stockholders of any 
business corporation would soon withdraw their support 
if it should appear that the management was inefficient 
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in carrying on its affairs; and the college or university 
will naturally receive the same treatment. 

There is no doubt that even after the most careful 
selection, some of the material will be found defective, 
but can it not be used in some other manner? It will 
also be found that some of the material has been 
damaged in handling, but that too, can be usually 
repaired or used for some other equally valuable ser¬ 
vice. Some material too becomes defective because it 
has been handled by careless workmen or by workmen 
who have not been properly instructed and it is this 
material which it would appear should have the most 
attention. 

^ That errors have been made in reference to this mate¬ 
rial which has been rejected as unsatisfactory, there 
can be no doubt. In the writer’s experience, there have 
been many cases where not only has the damage been 
repaired, but later the material has been found of the 
most excellent grade, in some cases of such high grade 
that it required special attention in order that it might 
be most effectively used. It was rejected because its 
qualities were not understood, not because it was de¬ 
fective. 

The niodem manufacturer has a research depart¬ 
ment which devotes the entire time to finding ways of 
using to advantage materials which have heretofore 
been of little service, also to use materials where the 
results desired have not been obtained. Is there not 
a parallel work for educational institutions? Cannot 
a division of college work be made which would make 
it possible for a group of men connected with the 
faculty to study the causes of failure, to make the new 
applications, to revise the methods or change the work 
so that the ability of the individual could be properly 
developed and applied? 

The writer has had an opportunity to observe young 
men and young women under various conditions,— 
those who have been marked as successful and those 
who have been marked as unsuccessful,—but in almost 
every case careful selection has given satisfactory 
results, and in practically every case it has been pos¬ 
sible to encourage the individual to do what he set out 
to do and to accomplish the thing that was desired. 


One of the most common causes of failure in the 
earlier years of educational work seems to be the 
improper direction of those who are immature. It 
would seem in order to apply more stringent regulations 
to those who are far from the years of discretion, and 
it certainly would be in order to do this if the results 
should prove that such regulations were warranted. 

No doubt if the writer was actively engaged in direct¬ 
ing the work of an educational institution, he would find 
the problems overwhelming. But as a business man, 
the solution of those problems would always be desired 
and sought for until the percentage of finished product 
was many degrees higher than it is in our educational 
institutions at this time. There is no desire to lower 
in any degree the very high standards which have been 
set. There is no desire to recommend that diplomas 
be given for work that has not been completed, but 
there is a firm belief that with different methods with 
more study given as to the causes of failure, it would be 
possible to effect a very considerable saving of mate¬ 
rial. 

Is there a college or university today which is adver¬ 
tising the fact that anything short of 100 per cent 
output is viewed as a matter of concern, which has 
found the reasons for failure and is applying the reme¬ 
dies, which is holding itself up as a standard of excel¬ 
lence because its output is equal to its input? 

We know of no such institution. We doubt if it 
exists. We doubt if it will ever exist, but we shall be 
satisfied that our colleges and universities are properly 
directed only when this Condition is far more closely 
approximated than it is at the present time. 

We wish to say again that there is not, nor can be, 
a more worthy purpose than the proper education of 
every young man and young woman, and everyt hing 
should be done which can be of assistance in this 
direction. 

Waste in every form should be eliminated. 
Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see note, page 639. 
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T he time allotted to me is not sufficient for me to 
go into details of how I have arrived at my con¬ 
clusions, and I will, therefore, content myself 
with the expression of some of my opinions. 

Many professional educators may not agree with me 
and I shall be very glad indeed to debate the subject 
with them in such detail as cannot be used in this 
short summary of my opinions. 

I regret that I have not any very useful suggestions 
of a constructive nature to offer to educators in regard 
to what should be done to correct and improve the 
systems of education now in use in this country. If, 
however, these mere expressions of opinion will serve 
to stimulate the professional educators in discovering 
cures for the evils which are patent to many of us en¬ 
gaged in practical every-day work, then what I have to 
say will be worth something. 

I do not claim any originality in these opinions; in 
fact they have been formed not only through my own 
p^sonal observations, but through many discussions 
vdth other work-a-day men with whom I have come 
in contact. I left the educational field because I 
did not think I was suited to it, and all I can do is to 
point out to professional educators evils for which 
they may, through their study and experience, find a 
cure. 

. The crime of most of the colleges today is that they 
do not teach their students to think. They spend too 
much time in cramming facts into the student’s heads 
when, in my opinion, the short four years available to 
the average student for college life is all too little time 
for teaching the student to think. After all, it really 
doesn’t matter very much whether a young mari in 
the early 20’s leaving college, knows a great deal of a 
concrete nature, provided he has learned to think. 

It is of course, necessary that certain fundamental 
principles be taught; moreover, they should be drilled 


had little schooling have learned every step in their 
trade in an empirical fashion and I have known some of 
them who were crammed full of a thousand and one 
facts some of which were not true. Not long ago I 
was talking to an older man about a certain young 
fellow, and I remarked that this young man seemed to 
have had a lot of knowledge. The older man ans¬ 
wered, *"Yes, he knows a lot, but unfortunately most 
of it isn’t true.” 

Several of the cleverest engineers with whom I am 
acquainted spent most of their time in college on one 
piece of research work and when they started their 
careers as engineers, they were very very “green” from 
the shop-man’s and practical engineer’s viewpoint. 
They had practically no acquaintance with the thousand 
and^ one details of shop equipment, central station 
equipment, etc. However, the particular piece of 
research which each had done had involved a great 
deal of study and thought and in completing this 
research they had learned to think. Before making 
the research, they had, in each case, been thoroughly 
drilled in the fundamental underlying principles of 
mathematics and physics which were the tools they 
used in thinking out the problem in hand. The fact 
remains that (without going into further detail of how 
I have arrived at these conclusions) these men today are 
great constructive engineers. I know other men who 
have never had any college education who are also 
great engineers and I find that they are great thinkers. 

I go so far as to believe that if a man is born a great 
thinker it matters not whether he has any college edu¬ 
cation, Some extreme examples are John Marshall, 
the great Chief Justice, and Abraham Lincoln, the 
great “Emancipator” and President. These men, to 
be sure, were not engineers, but I think none of us doubt 
that had they turned their hand to engineering instead 
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getically through each problem to a conclusion. Once the student's lack of thinking capacity. One of the 
he has acquired such a habit, each problem will be con- main troubles with modern colleges, especially the 
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were trained in the fundamental principles and knew 
how to think. 

No one could claim that an exact knowledge of a 
great many facts is in itself detrimental. My whole 
contention is that the time is so short in the grammar 
school, high school and college that the teaching of 
empirical knowledge should not crowd out the training 
in the thinking processes and it has been my direct 
observation that that is exactly what has happened to 
a large percentage of college graduates. Their minds 
have been crammed full of facts and they are 
unable to think clearly. A man taught a lot of facts 
can only copy work previously done. He will never 
build anything new, unless along with these facts he 
has learned how to think. He cannot produce sjm- 
thetic results because he cannot think things out to a 
conclusion. He has become mentally lazy because 
others have done his thinking for him and have supplied 
him with the finished result in the form of a fact. 

A student, even if he starts with an inclination to 
think will soon abandon efifort in that direction if he 
is drilled by his professors to accept their teachings as 
immutable laws. The student should be trained at 
^1 times to keep his mind open. He should never 
be allowed to accept any working hypothesis as an 
indisputable law. The best picture I know of the 
danger of teaching students that the working hypotheses 
which we now accept as laws are indisputable and immu¬ 
table is contained in the French astronomer Fla- 
marion’s little story, at the end of his chapter on the 
LaPlace Nebula Hypothesis, Those oif you who are 
not familiar with this story will, I am sure, get some¬ 
thing out of it and I recommend that you look it up. 

The overemphasis which, in my opinion, is being 

pven to tlie laboratory method seems to have extended 
backward into the high school and grammar school. 

I say extended backward because I believe that the pro¬ 
digious use of the laboratory method now in vogue in 
the grammar and high schools is because of the entrance 
req^mentsofthe coUeges. I have a fine opportunity 
just now of observing the, methods in the grammar 
school because I have two children in one of the finest 
public ^am^ schools in America. It certainly seems 

is being overworked. 
While I believe that a large part of the trouble with 
most of nur college graduates today is due to the waste 
of ^time m teaching them facts, I would like to point 
out what, m my opinion are other indirect causes of 


college he is better than other men has a serious handi¬ 
cap and he loses several years in getting a fresh start. 

Some years ago I sent my business card into the office 
of a young engineer who had quite an important posi¬ 
tion with a large concern in the northwest. He came 
out into the reception room and his greeting was, 
“Are you a salesman or an engineer? I do not care to 
talk to a salesman; I want to talk to one of your 
company’s engineers.” I asked him, “Are you an 
engineer?” and drawing himself up stiffly, he said, 
“I am a graduate of —” (naming one of our largest 
and best known engineering colleges). I had difficulty 
in restraining the explosion which began to accumulate 
in my insides. I got to be quite friendly with this fellow 
but I learned in a short time that he was not an engineer 
at least not one in accordance with the definition I 
have given above. It so happens that the college he 
was graduated from has turned out a great many 
thinkers, but I have often wondered whether they 
learned to think at college or whether they were just 
bom that way, or whether some good old-fashioned 
tocher in the grammar or high school started them off 
right so that even the college couldn’t ruin them. Lack 
of the democratic spirit is not conducive to clear thinking. 

A college should teach modesty. Most modest men 
are thinkers. Perhaps that’s the reason they are modest 
and perhaps I am mixing up the cause and effect. 

I have in mind several of the smaller colleges in this 
country who are turning out men, the great majority 
of whom seem to be able to think; and in looking 
around for a cause of this I have noticed that the men 
at these colleges work. The athletic and social side 
is not over exaggerated as it is in some of the larger 
and wealthier colleges. If the athletic and social 
functions are made of too much importance, a TYian 
hasn’t time to think. When he isn’t attending a foot- 
game or a dance, he is trying to cram up sufficient 
/octe” to pass his examination. 

Everything that is said above could apply as well to 
any other form of education as it could to engineering 
education and I believe that other branches of educa¬ 
tion are just as derelict in these respects as is the modem 
form of engineering education; 

Some of the college courses for engineers are, however 
even worse than the college courses for other professions 
m ^at they slur over the teaching of English, Uterature, 
philosophy and history. .1 know some pretty good 
practical engineers who are college graduates and who 
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get pretty good results, but who are almost illiterate. 
I do not believe that many of us agree with one of our 
most prominent automobile manufacturers that such 
education is useless. Certainly those of you who agree 
with me that the main principle of education should 
be enhancing a man^s thinking capacity cannot admit 
that a broad education is not necessary in an engineering 
course. What can stimulate the thinking powers more 
than a good general knowledge of literature, philosophy 
and history? 

Summing up, it is my firm opinion that in the United 
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States today we are overdoing empirical, shop and 
laboratory practise in our educational institutions all 
the way from the beginnings of the kindergartern 
through the university. I believe that by overdoing 
these methods we are cramming the student’s minds 
instead of enlarging them. 

Teach the student to think and give hwi just swh facts 
as are necessary to make him think. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see note, page 639. 
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I N a business in which engineering talent is required 
to produce its output or operate its plants, the 
engineering graduate is looked to as the supply of 
timbOT from which to build up the personnel of the 
technical and supervisory forces. Without a capable 
personnel no organization can be effective, and without 
knowledge such as the engineer is trained to use in an 
accurate way, no such business can make headway 
against its competitors. 

The engineering graduate has been trained in the 
fundamentals of pure science and mathematics, and 
has been given an acquaintance with applied sciences 
which, if he has been conscientious, has provided for 
him the foundation of his future work. He is started 
in his first position as a draughtsman, inspector, labora¬ 
tory assistant, tester, or in some similar line of work 
where he will be able to render service of some value 
while he is learning enough about the business to fit 
him for a position of responsibility. In some cases he 
may be shifted from one minor job to another several 
times before he is definitely placed. In other cases he 
may voluntarily shift from one business to another in 
the hope of finding something which looks more promis¬ 
ing. Jn this process he discovers work for which he has 
an aptitude and in most cases the work is of a specialized 
nature in which he makes use of but a small part of the 
knowledge'gained in school. The result is that those 
whose natural talents qualify them to excel at highly 
technical kinds of work are chosen promptly for such 
work, giving the impression that the highly technical 
man is the one most sought after and desirqd. 

A considerable part of the men who entered with a 
given class and whose talents run rather to construction 
and installation work, or to sales engineering, have 
either fallen by the wayside under the discouragement 
of the tests encountered, or, if graduated, have drifted 
away after a time into some other line of activity where 
their tal ents are better appreciated. Men of the latter 
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class may be and often are those having business ability, 
and after the first few yeai-s they are likely to be found 
in positions of greater responsibility than those whose 
ability as students was much more marked. Every 
class of any large engineering school which has been 
out of school for five to ten years affords examples of 
this. 

There are, of course, the exceptional men who were 
good students and had also the talents for the larger 
positions in life, and these exceptions but prove the rule. 

Thus in the past decade there has been a distinct 
tendency to develop a large body of engineering tech¬ 
nicians who are highly skilled in the treatment of 
special problems and who have as a result contributed 
in a large way to the sum of human knowledge. But 
too many of these men have become so highly special¬ 
ized that they have lost the breadth of view which is 
essential to a proper sense of perspective and are, 
therefore, incapable of seeing the broader problems of 
industry or of suggesting solutions for them. 

Now, how is a recital of conditions affecting graduates 
of engineering schools in past years related to the educa¬ 
tion and training of the coming generation? The 
answer is that history will repeat itself unless changes are 
made in the general scheme of education in the future. 

The training of the student has been conducted thus 
far from the point of view of giving him a general fund 
of technical knowledge. This is perhaps only the 
natural result of an atmosphere where scholarship is 
made^ the chief criterion of excellence, and other lilies 
of ability are largely subordinated to it. 

The training of the students of the future should 
make provision for the t 5 q)e of men who though they 
may not shine in technical work will nevertheless take 
places of importance in the industrial world where 
leadership, salesmanship, and executive ability are in 
great demand. 

It is true that men of this t 3 rpe will usually make a 
place for themselves in the world whether they enter 
engineering schools or not, but the engineering world 
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is losing many men under present conditions whom it 
will very much need in the coming years. 

The engineering courses as at present constructed 
appear to be unattractive to this t 3 T)e of men and we 
find many of the sons of graduates of the last generation 
substituting courses in general science for engineering 
courses in order to get more of the general culture of a 
college training, and to come more into touch with the 
the non-technical life of the school. 

Just how the details of engineering courses should be 
modified to make them more attractive to this class of 
students I do not presume to say, but it would seem 
that the elective courses could have a broader scope and 
the required work could be made less exacting than has 
been the custom in most schools. 

The situation may be likened in many respects to the 
conduct of a saw mill enterprise, conducted by a lum¬ 
ber company which is cutting its own timber. The 
business is covering the rough pine lumber market for 
gener^ construction purposes and its mill and other 
facilities have been planned for this business exclusively. 
It turns out heavy timber for railroad and mill con¬ 
struction and smaller shapes for building purposes and 
general uses. Ite supply of timber is chiefly pine, but 
there are occasionally “stands” of certain kinds of 
hardwood which yield logs of higher value than the 
general run of pine, and though a few of these come 
toough with the rest, the majority are left standing. 
The mill is not equipped to handle these few properly 
for the hardwood market, so they go into the output and 
are sold mth the pine. The consumer finding these 
occasional pieces of hardwood is not able to take ad¬ 
vantage of their increased value and they are hidden 
m a s^cture where their worth is not likely to be 
recognized by the owner. Occasionally it is true such 


a piece comes to the attention of a foreman by chance, 
and after proper seasoning and finishing operations is 
given a place befitting its value. After a time, the 
mill owners realize they are losing a valuable part of 
their output, and provide for proper finishing of their 
hardwood as it passes through. It is thereafter turned 
out in such shape that it can be seasoned and finished 
for the more important uses to which it is adapted. 
This makes it possible for the lumber company to take 
the hardwood with the pine, thus clearing up the entire 
stand of available timber as it goes. 

The available timber entering the universities and 
engineering schools has many things in common with 
the stand of timber described in the foregoing illustra¬ 
tion. 

If technical experts are to be the chief output of the 
schools the timber which doesn’t make good ones will 
be and is being eliminated as it goes through. And if 
perchance a few exceptional men get through who are 
capable of being more than technicians, they are as 
likely as not to become buried in the technical work so 
deeply that the fact that they are capable of greater 
responsibilities is not discovered until a long time after 
it should have been known. 

The establishment of a course designed for treating 
the hardwood, that is, the men who do not aim to take 
positions where the work is highly technical, will 
perhaps not result in any output of men of any higher 
average ability than are graduated from other couraes, 
but It should serve to increase the available supply of 
tober for general uses, for which there is now a firm 
demand with a diminishing supply. 

Discussion 

For discussion of this paper see note, page 639. 
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PART I—DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEM 


A. Introductory 

I NSTABILITY of an exciter has come to have a 
number of meanings: (1) large change in voltage 
for a small change in load; (2) creeping of voltage, 
up or down, without apparent cause; (3) temporary 
removal, partial or total, or even reversal of the exci¬ 
tation accompanying sudden short circuit of the alter¬ 
nator; (4) slow oscillation, or possibly reversal, of 
excitation following a sudden readjustment of either 
the shunt field or alternator field rheostat;^ (5) “grab¬ 
bing the load, etc. when in parallel with other exciters. 
The last mentioned trouble, which is experienced 
largely, although not altogether, on compound-wound 
machines does not occur if respect is given to well- 
known characteristics of direct-current machines as 
discussed in any text book on the subject. Therefore 
this paper deals only with the first four phenomena 
mentioned above. 

Experience, All these phenomena have occurred 
in actual practise. While they have been relatively 
rare and not confined to exciters of any particular 
manufacture, there have been enough cases where the 
consequences have been serious, such as the shut-down 
of large generating units, to warrant investigation 
into the causes and character of the phenomena. 

Experience has shown that these phenomena occur 
when the exciter is operating at low magnetic densi¬ 
ties; that is, below or near the bend in the saturation 
curve as at e or below, in Pig. 1. 

Historical. In 1920 a number of Institute papers* 
were read on exciters and excitation systems. These 
papers were largely statements of experience and of 
opinions as to the factors which should predominate 
in the selection of an excitation system. One of them* 
however, dealt fully with certain phases of exciter 
design, particularly with reference to successful opera¬ 
tion with automatic voltage relators. In the same 
year a paper by Kelen^ discussed the reversal and loss 
of residual magnetism of exciters, giving equations 
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which showed voltage reversal, under a certain assumed 
current transient. However, it appears that there 
has not been a comprehensive mathematical study of 
the particular system of circuits involved in this prob¬ 
lem to determine the behavior of the exciter under 
conditions which may arise in practise. 

Scope. The present investigation comprises (a) 
a mathematical study of circuits involved, as shown in 
Fig. 2, assuming the exciter is operating within the 
range of the straight portion of the saturation curve; 
and (b) an experimental confirmation of the calculated 
results. Prom these two viewpoints it is possible to 
draw definite conclusions as to the influence upon 


SaiK 





IHBIB 



Ahunc Field Currenc 

Pig. 1 

stability, of the different design features of the exciter 
and alternator and of the circuits involved. 

B. Form op Equation 

^ The most interesting and fundamental result of the 
inv^tigation is the fact that the differential equation 
relatog the alternator field current with time, is 
identacal in form with the classic differential equation 
of the electnc circuit involving resistance, inductance 
and capacity.^ Thus in the present case the equation 
relating the alternator field current with time is. 


+ ^ is = A (amperes/sec.*) (7 
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where 

*2 = alternator field current 

^ = time 

o: and = constants depending upon circuit con¬ 

stants as defined by equations (8) and 

(9) 

A = constant depending upon the sustained 

value of exciter voltage as defined by 
equation (10). 

The classic equation of the electric circuit involving 
resistance, inductance and capacity is 

d^i , di ^ 

~d^ ^ ^‘~dT (amperes/sec.*) 

where i - current in the circuit 
t = time 

oie = constant = r/L 


= constant = 


1 

LC 


Ae = constant = E/L 
r, L and C = circuit constants 


E = constant rate at which the impressed 
voltage increases.® 



Fig. 2 


a voltage which increases in direct proportion to time 
is suddenly impressed upon a circuit containing resist¬ 
ance, inductance and capacity, then one may expect 
the current as related to time to be of precisely the 
same form in either case. Depending upon the rela¬ 
tion of circuit constants the current may gradually 
build up to a final value, or may finally reach this value 
after a number of progressively smaller oscillations. 

Transients of the same character will also occur if a 
sudden readjustment of circuit constants is made, which 
is equivalent to suddenly impressing a different voltage. 
Thus Pig. 6 shows a transient oscillation following the 
application of the exciter voltage to an alternator field 
circuit; Pig. 14, the oscillation following a sudden 
readjustment (increase in resistance) of shunt field 
rheostat; Pig. 16, the gradual (logarithmic) decrease 
of current to a final value following a similar sudden 
increase in shunt field rheostat, but with different 
circuit constants; Pig. 9, the surge and decay of current 
following a sudden short circuit of the alternator, which, 
as explained in Part II, is equivalent to a sudden change 
in circuit constants. 

It will be observed that while these transients are of 
the same form as,those of the electric circuit containing 
resistance, inductance and capacity, they are of much 
longer duration and lower frequency. 

C. Conditions for Instability 

Conditions of instabilty are; low magnetic densities,’ 
in combination with one or haore of the following: 

(a) low residual voltage. 

^ (b) relatively large voltage drop in the armature, due 
either to large demagnetizing component of armature 
reaction or to l^ge ohmic resistance in the armature 
circuit between the points where the shunt field ter- 


Since the equations* in the two cases are identical, 
there must, of course, be found in the solution of the 
former the same oscillations and transients as are given 
in the well known solution of the latter. That is, the 
present case falls in the category of transients desig¬ 
nated by Steinmetz as “double energy" transients.® 
In other words, if on the one hand an exciter is closed 
upon an alternator field circuit, and on the other hand, 

6. That is, « = i. This merely determines the final value 
of current, and has nothing to do with the character of the 
transient, since the transient is determined by making Ae = 0. 
It was so chosen in this illustration to make the two cases 
exactly parallel, including both the transient and the final value. 

6. In the circuit containing r, L and C, the “double eneigy” 
refers to the two forms of eneigy storage 1/2 L P and 1/2 C BK 
In the present case, while there is no condenser capacity 
involved, and therefore no electrostatic energy, there, are never¬ 
theless two different magnetic circuits—alternator and exciter 
fields—^in which energy can be stored. Obviously, in an oscil¬ 
lation all of the relatively laige energy in the alteimator field 
cannot be transferred to the small exciter field. Most of it is 
dissipated as r. Only a small percentage is transferred to the 
exciter, but it is sufficient to start the exciter to build up again. 


minals are connected. 

(c) relatively large inductance in the load circuit, 
such as always exists in the alternator field. 

(d) alternator transient of greater duration than 
exciter transient. 

(e) excessive series field strength. 

Discussion of Conditions. Consider the conditions 
of low magnetic densities. It is well known that a 
saturated exciter is usually stable since it requires a 
relatively large change in ampere turns to produce a 
given change in the magnetic flux. The degree of 
stability is roughly gauged by the magnitude of the 
angle 0, Fig. 3. The operating point p on the satura¬ 
tion curve is determined by the condition that the 
T i drop of the shunt field circuit shall equal the ter¬ 
minal voltage of the exciter. Above that point, the 
terminal voltage i s less than that required to sustmn 
the shunt field current; below, it is more than required. 
That is, the greater the angle 6 the more stable the 
exciter. It is thus obvious from Pig. 3 that on the 
straight portion of the saturation curve, the stability 


the energy supplying the subsequent oscillations' thus coming 7. That is, operation on straight portion of the saturation 
from the mechanical drive of the exciter. « curve. 
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is low; and if it were not for the residual voltage eo, 
6 would be zero and the exciter would be inoperative; 
that is, a single value of shunt field resistance would 
correspond to all voltages on the straight portion of 
the curve. 

Thus it follows that residual voltage is essential to 
stability in operation on the straight portion of the 
curve. However, operation beyond the bend, that is 
involving a significant degree of saturation, would be 
stable with zero residual voltage. 
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The condition of large voltage drop in the armature 
means a large droop in the volt-ampere characteristic 
of the exciter. Fig. 4. Curves a and b are volt-ampere 
characteristics of the particular exciter used in this 
investigation; a being for normal brush position, b 
for a forward shift of 2.7 mechanical degrees. Curve 
c is the volt-ampere characteristic of the receiving 
circuit, that is, it gives the voltage required to main¬ 
tain the current 12 in the resistance ra of the receiving 
circuit, which in the present problem is the alternator 
field circuit. The exciter must obviously operate at 
the intersection of the volt-ampere characteristics of 
the exciter and receiving circuit. The unstable condi¬ 
tion of relatively large voltage drop in the armature 
is thus illustrated in Fig. 4 by the intersection of b 
and c, that is the point n. Stability could evidently 
be obtained by increasing r 2 , which would increase the 
slope of c, moving n upward to a less steep portion of 
curve 6; or, with the same ra, a change in the exciter 
characteristic to correspond to a, thus giving the stable 
intersection 

The existence of a large inductance in the load circuit, 
which means relatively large magnetic energy storage 
is the fundamental condition for the occurrence of 
'^double energy’" transients as distinguished from slow 
“creeping” of voltage. This energy storage makes 
possible a “pump back” of power into the exciter under 
certain conditions. For instance, any sudden condition 

8. This, of ootirso, is merely reciting, in the interest of com¬ 
pleteness, a fact already given in text books. 


which tends to lower the exciter voltage—such as the 
large load current thrown on the exciter when the 
alternator is short-circuited, or a sudden increase in the 
shunt field rheostat. Or a decrease in the alternator 
field rheostat—such conditions cause the load current 
of the exciter to decrease. But the large inductance 
in the alternator field will not permit the current to 
decrease as rapidly as it would if its decrease were 
determined by the exciter alone. Thus under certain 
conditions the alternator field tends to hold the decreas¬ 
ing load on the exciter always at a higher yalue than 
the decreasing voltage of the exciter could alone main¬ 
tain, and when zero magnetic flux in the exciter is 
reached, the current is maintained through the arma¬ 
ture by the external voltage generated by the alter¬ 
nator field. This means that the voltage across the 
armature and therefore across the shunt field is reversed, 
and thus the voltage builds up reversed. While it is 
reversed, and before the decreasing current reaches 
zero, the alternator field is obviously supplying power 
to the exciter. After reversal the alternator field 
inductance holds the current always at a lower value 
than would exist by the exciter voltage alone. There¬ 
fore such a condition makes it impossible, theoretically, 
for the exciter to ever reach equilibrium. Actually, 
of course, it is reached after a few oscillations, as shown 
in Fig. 7. 

The condition under which this reversal may occur 
is that the duration of the alternator transient is 
greater than that of the exciter. It is thus a race be¬ 
tween these two transients. Obviously if the alternator 
tends to reach equilibrium before the exciter, its in¬ 
fluence in holding up the load on the exciter will have 
disappeared before the exciter voltage reaches zero, 
and the exciter, once more on its own resources, if only 
for a moment, will again build up. Thus the induct¬ 



ance of the alternator field makes possible oscillations 
and voltage reversals; and the condition under which 
this is possible is that the duration of the alternator 
transient is greater than that of the exciter. 

Excessive series field strength obviously gives to the 
exciter characteristics approaching those of the series 
generator. Such characteristics may be obtained as 
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well by connecting a normally designed exciter on a 
receiving circuit of too low resistance, as by designing 
for too great series field strength. For instance, a 
125-volt exciter connected to an alternator field re¬ 
quiring only 60 volts for normal exciting current, 
(rated current on exciter) means practically doubling 
the relative strength of the series field; and quadrupling 
the strength, assuming the same kilowatts excitation. 

D. Causes OP Instability 

The principal causes are: 

(a) speed transients 

(b) temperature transients 

(c) slight undulations in exciter voltage, which may 
modify the local effect of hysteresis and thus cause a 
gradual shift in the saturation curve and a correspond¬ 
ing change iii voltage. 

(d) sudden, relatively large change in rheostat 
setting. 

(e) short circuit of the alternator. 

Discussion of Causes. The first three causes may 
produce voltage “creeping,” the last two “double 
energy” transients. The effect of speed transients, 
which is to shift the operating point p Pig. 3 on the 
saturation curve> is discussed in the paper by Boddie 
and Moon, loc. cit. 

Temperature transients produce slow voltage changes 
in a similar manner. Rising temperature, and there¬ 
fore increasing resistance, in the shunt field circuit 
slowly increases the slope of the ii ri line Fig. 3, but 
does not change the saturation curve. It thus shifts 
the point p downward. 

Slight undulations in the exciter voltage® mean 
repeated traversal of the local hysteresis loop, which, 
by this process, moves the center of the loop gradually 
toward the average saturation curve, thus in effect 
eliminating or seriously reducing the residual magnet¬ 
ism. The result is a large downward shift in the 
operating point p. 

A sudden change in rheostat setting of either the 
shunt or alternator field circuit, is equivalent to sud¬ 
denly impressing a different voltage, and therefore 
under conditions discussed in the foregoing, may cause 
oscillation and reversal of the excitation. This may 
easily occur on hand controlled exciters if the resist¬ 
ance steps in the shunt field rheostat are too large, or 
if the operator suddenly makes too large an adjust¬ 
ment. 

Short circuit, or a sudden large increase in inductive 
load on the alternator, induces an increase in the direct 
current^® through the exciter armature—^that is, an 
inCTease in load, the greater the current increase 
in the alternator armature. This initiates the “double 
energy” transients already discussed. 

9. This irught be caused by speed variations as on direct- 
connected or belted exciters driven by reciprocating maoluhes 
such as steam or gas engines, or compressors. 

10. There is also an alternating- component, but its frequency 
is too high to significantly aGfect the exciter flux. . 


E. Stabilizers 

Voltage “creeping” can be minimized by special 
design to increase the angle 6 Fig. 3 at low voltages. 
The same result can be obtained by a few cells of a 
storage battery in series with the shunt field, thus giv¬ 
ing the effect of greater residual voltage, eo, Fig. 3. 
Separate excitation of the shunt field by storage 
battery gives practically perfect stability, but of course 
involves obvious disadvantages. 

The most effective stabilizer against shocks due to 
alternator short circuits, or sudden change in circuit 
constants, is the series field. By minimizing the volt¬ 
age drop of the exciter, that is the drop in voltage im¬ 
pressed across the shunt field terminals, and therefore 
also minimizing the tendency toward a further reduc¬ 
tion of exciter magnetic flux, the foremost factor in 
causing removal or reversal of excitation is practically 
eliminated. The influence of the series field in these 
cases is illustrated by Figs. 9 and 10, showing respect¬ 
ively the excitation following a sudden short circuit 
of the alternator, first without series field, then with 
series field. Figs. 14 and 16 show the excitation fol¬ 
lowing a change in the setting of the shunt field rheo¬ 
stat, first without series field, then with. That is, a 
properly designed series field appears to be the greatest 
protection against instability following shocks, par¬ 
ticularly against a serious decrease of excitation, and 
therefore of synchronizing power of large generating 
units under short-circuit conditions. 

The next is the automatic voltage regulator. Its 
effect is to instantly decrease the shunt field resist¬ 
ance, that is, to greatly decrease the slope of ii ri Fig. 
3, thus adjusting the exciter instantly for a greater 
load. In other words,* when an exciter transient 
starts, the regulator instantly introduces a rapid 
transient in the opposite direction, and therefore 
stabilizes the exciter under most conditions arising in 
practise. Its influence on the exciter following a short 
circuit of the alternator is. shown in Fig. 13. The 
combination, therefore, of a properly designed com¬ 
pound wound exciter controlled by an automatic 
voltage regulator, gives excellent stability. 

Resistance in the alternator field circuit increases 
stability by shortening the alternator transient and 
lengthening the exciter transient*!, thus doubly in¬ 
creasing the ratio of the durations of these transients. 
If sufficient resistance is put in the alternator field 
circuit, the exciter voltage may reach values above the 
bend of the saturation curve, and so further increase 
the stability by saturation. Figs. 9 and 11 show re- 
^ectively the transient following a short circuit on 
ihe alternator, first without and then with a rheostat 
in the alternator field circuit. 

P. Summary 

1. The form of equation for exciter voltage and 
. current is the same as the well known equation for the 

11* By causing the exciter to operate tit a higher voltage, thus 
requiring lower resistance in the shunt field circuit. 
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electric circuit containing resistance, inductance and 
capacity. Hence the same form of oscillations and 
toansients are involved, the only difference being that 
in the present case the duration of the transients is 
much longer. 

2. Instability may occur when the exciter is opera¬ 
ting on the straight part of the saturation curve, if in 
addition some combination of the following conditions 
exists: 

(a) very low residual voltage—say 1 per cent or so. 

(b) a relatively large voltage drop in the armature. 

(c) large inductance in the load circuit, as always 
exists in the alternator field. 

(d) alternator transient of greater duration than the 
exciter transient. 

(e) excessive series field strength. 

3. Instability may be classed, for convenience, 
under two headings: (a) voltage "'creeping,'* and (b) 
“double energy” transients. The former may be 
caused by slight speed transients of the exciter; or by 
temperature transients causing corresponding resistance 
transients in the shunt field circuit; or by hysteresis 
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effects which may be caused by small undulations 
in the exciter voltage. The “double energy” tran¬ 
sients, such as oscillations and reversal of excitation, may 
be initiated by a shock, such as a short circuit on the 
alternator, or sudden, relatively large change circuit in 
constants, for instance a large change in resistance in 
the shunt field circuit. 

4. The exciter can be stabilized against voltage 
“creeping,” (a) by special design to increase the angle 
B Pig. 3 at low voltage; (b) by a few battery cells 
connected in series with the shunt field, thus giving 
the effect of greater residual voltage eo Pig. 3; (c) 
by separately exciting the shunt field; (d) by automa¬ 
tic voltage regulator; or (e) by rheostat in the alter¬ 
nator field, requiring the exciter to operate at voltages 
involving saturation. It can be stabilized against 
“double energy” transients (a) by a properly designed 
series field; (b) automatic voltage regulator, or both 
(a) and (b); (c) alternator field rheostat. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the valuable 
a^istance of Mr. R. P. Pranklin in the preparation of 
this paper. 
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PART II—EQUATIONS AND TESTS 


A. Mathematical Analysis 
Equation for Alternator Field Current. The following 
assumptions are made: 

Constant speed of exciter 
Operation below bend of saturation curve 
Residual voltage, constant 
Resistance of armature circuit, constant. 

Pig. 2 shows the arrangement of circuits and defines 
the different currents, voltages and circuit constants.^* 
The differential equations for the voltage in the dif¬ 
ferent circuits are as follows: 

Alternator field circuit. 


, r ‘'2 

e — izrz + Liz ^j 

0 

(volts) 

(1) 

Exciter shunt field circuit. 




dij. 

e — ^irx + Li -h 

dia 

d t 

(volts) 

(2) 

Exciter armature circuit. 




TIT 

e - - 

y dia 

dt 

(volts) 

(3) 

Also, 

ia = *1 + ^2 


(amperes) 

(4) 


where, 

Ba = generated voltage of exciter 

ra = ohmic resistance of exciter armature circuit^® 


including series and interpole fields, if any. 
Assuming that the exciter is working at low magnetic 
densities, i , e., on the straight part of the saturation 

12. For detailed definition see "notation.” 

13. Armature circuit up to the points where the shunt field 
terminals are connected. 


curve, the equation for the generated voltage is, 
= Co K (j) (volts) (5) 

where, 

<p = flux per pole in magalines 
K = total generated armature volts per megaline 
of flux per pole. 
eo = residual voltage. 

The flux is a function of both the shunt field current 
and the armature current. Thus, 

(t> = kiii kaia (megalines) (6) 

where, 

ki = megalines per pole per shunt field ampere 
ka = megalines per pole per ampere in the armature 
circuit. It is thus the net result of the arma¬ 
ture, interpole and series field magneto¬ 

motive forces, and may therefore be either 
positive or negative. It is positive if mag¬ 
netizing, i. e., if it adds to the shunt field 
flux; and negative if demagnetizing. 

Solving the above simultaneous equations for the rela¬ 
tion between iz and t, the following well known dif¬ 
ferential equation is obtained: 

d^iz , diz , n • 4 , . _ 

^ = A (amperes/sec.2) (7) 

where, 

ra (L„-H M)-h n (L„ + La) + [ra -(Aji 

Q, _ kff) 1 (La M) \K kg (Tg -f- rz) ] (Li Af) 
(La - M) {La + ikf) + (Lx + M) {La + La) 

(l/sec.2) (8) 

g (^1 ra + Ajo ra -f- ka ri) -h ra ra H- rx ra + ri ra 

(La- AT) (La + M) -h (Lx -h M) {La H- La) 

(l/sec.*) (9) 
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A __ _ CO _ _ 

(La - M) (La + M) + (Li + M) (La + La) 

(amperes/sec.2) (10) 
Equation (7) is a second order, linear differential 
equation whose solution, as given in all texts on dif¬ 
ferential equations, is, 

^2 = Cl ' + Ca [ + A/ jS 

(amperes) (11) 

where, Ci and Ca are integi’ation constants, and 

mi = — a/2 + Vd:V4- jS (1/sec.) (12) 

ma = - a/2 - V ay4 - (1/sec.) (13) 

Let, 

7 = VaV4- " (1/sec.) (14) 

and, 

fo = A/^ 

^ . _ ’ Co _ 

(ra + r«) -1- ra/fi [r« - X (Ai + Aj^) ] - Z 

(amperes) (15) 

Substituting these relations in (11) the final equation 
for the alternator field current becomes, 

--i 

ii = € ^ (Cl -|- Ca €~^*) -{- io 

(amperes) (16) 

Integration Constants 

The integration constants Ci and Ca will be deter¬ 
mined for four different boundary conditions. 

Case I. Switches Si and S 2 , Fig. 2, are closed at the 
same instant. 

Thus at« = 0, ii = 0, * 0, e = eo. 

'Hence from (16) 

Cl -}- Ca + ^0 = 0. (amperes) (17) 

Another relation between Ciand Ca is necessary. This 
is given by equation (1). Since at i = 0, 12 = 0. 


^ ^*2 ^f.nj 


(amperes/sec.) (23) 


,r 

~dT “ 


(amperes/sec.) (18) 


Differentiating (16) and substituting i = 0, 

Cl + m 2 C 2 (amperjes/sec.) (19) 
Equating (18) and (19) 


Since (22) and (23) are identical inform with (17) ana 
(18), the integration constants for Case II are, by 
analogy with (21), 

C = s'/L^ — ip (7 ~l~ <^/2) 

27 

(amperes) (24) 


/nr _ e'/La+io (y—oi/2) 

27 

Case III. Switches Si and S 2 have been closed and 
the currents ii and 4a have reached the permanent 
values 4*11 and 4*0 respectively. Short circuit occurs on 
alternator. 

In this case the boundary values are taken as those 
existing the instant after the alternator short circuit 
and are determined by the condition that neither the 
magnetic interlinkages with the alternator field winding 
nor that with the shunt field circuit can change, in the 
first instant, from the values existing before the short 
circuit occurred. That is, the alternator field flux 
which, before short circuit traversed the low-reluctance 
path through the armature iron, inductance L 2 , must 
now pass through the higher reluctance of the leakage 
paths, inductance L 2 ', between field and armature 
mndings. But since the magnetic interlinkages of this 
circuit^^ has not changed. 

L2 4*0 “ L2' ii'. 

where ^ 4 * 2 ' « L 2 /L 2 ' 4o . (amperes) (25) 

There is also, of course, a large alternating component 
of current through the exciter armature, but its effect 
on the exciter is practically negligible, since the fre¬ 
quency is so high. Likewise, since the flux linked 
with the shunt field circuit has not changed, it is by 
(4), (6) and (25) 

before after 

*■ ■■ . V ^ _ _ 

= ifci 4'ii + ha (ill 4;4o) = hi in' -f ka (in' + ii) 

(magalines) (26) 

From (25) and (26) 


m, C. + m. C. = ^ (amperes/seo). (20) (i _ 


Solving (17) and ( 20 ) for Ci and C 2 , and substituting 
(12), (13) and (14) 

C — "• ^‘0 (7 + oi/2) 

27 

(amperes) ( 21 ) 

C z= -, (7~~ Q^/2) 

27 

Cose II. After switch Si has been closed and the 
exciter vc^age has built up to its permanent value, 
close <§ 2 , Fig, 2. ' 

^ “ «' where e' is the exciter 
previous to closing S 2 . Hence from 

and fromS)* ^ ® W 


Thus at < = 0, 42 = 4*2', 4*1 = 4n' 

Prom (16) 

H- C 2 -f 4*0 =» 4 * 2 ' (amperes) (28) 

Another relation is necessary. This is given as before, 
by . 

d %% 
dt 

at t = 0 . Substituting in ( 2 ) and ( 1 ) respectively 
equation (4) and the values of ii and 42 atf « 0, as 
determined by (25) and (27), and equating, a relation 

14. Equation (25) neglects the relatively small inductance 
La of the exciter armature circuit. 

15. Strictly this should be magnetic interlinkages instead of 
fliix, since the flux may increase due to partial interlinkages in 
the leakage paths. However, the approximation is justified in 
the present case, since the change in flux is relatively very BTvmn 
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is obtained between and . It is, 
at at 

dii ^ ij, n - ill' ri - M du 

d t Li M Li ^ M dt 

(amperes/sec.) (29) 
Equating ( 1 ) and (3) and substituting ( 4 ), ( 5 ), (26) 
and (29), 

d ii ^ 
dt~^~ 

eo + in' [K (ki + ka) - Ta] + U' (K ka - Ta 


(i, + Z,/) + (.W - M) 


Thus from ( 11 ) and (30) 


(amperes/sec.) 


= G = Wi Cl + Wa (amperes/sec.) (31) 

Solving (28) and (31) for Ci and Ca, and substituting 
(12) and (13) 

/n( _ C + (in' — io) (y + oi/2) 

.. 2 7 - 


Ca = - 


G — (in'— u) (7-Q!/2) 


(amperes) (32) 


J 

In calculating a and /3 from ( 8 ) and (9), the value of 
leakage inductance jLa' should) of course, be used 
instead of the total inductance I/a. 

Case IV. Switches Si. and sa have been closed and 
ii and U have reached the permanent values tn and 
in" respectively. The shunt field resistance ri is 
suddenly changed from fi® to r/. 

As in Case III, boundary values are taken as those 
^sting the instant after ri is changed, and are deter¬ 
mined by the condition that the magnetic interlinkages 
of shunt field and alternator field circuits, must, for the 
moment, each remain the same. It is necessary to 

know i '2 andat« = 0 , . 

in = 4 and ■ = 0 . 

at 

The. latter may not be obvious. In the first inst^t, 
that is at 4 = 0, the exciter fim? 0 has not changed. 
d (b 

is hot zero, but. at t = Q ho appreciable change 
has occurred. Hence e has not chahged, neglecting the 
insighificant voltage ikf , and therefore 4 has not 
chan^d. ^ ^ 

A 

From ( 1 ), = 0. Therefore from (11) and (16) 


at« = 0 , 

Cl H- Ca + 4 = 4" (amperes) (33) 

= Wi Cl + ma Ca = 0 (amperes/sec.) (34) 

Solving (33) and (34) for Ci and Ca, and substituting 
(12), (13) and (14), . 

r — (^ 2 '^ ~ 4) (t Qi/ 2 ) 

27 

(amperes) (35) 

ri _ (4" — 4) (7 - a/ 2 ) 

O 2 — --:- 

27 

That is, the same as for Case III when G = 0. In 
calculating 4 from equation (15), substitute r/ for 
fi,* in calculating in" from (15), substitute ri° for ri,* 
and in calculating ol and /? from (8) and (9) respectively, 
the total inductance La should be used, as in Cases I 
and il. 

Consider the character of Cj, Ca, mi and m 3 . These 
may be either real or imaginary since each contains 
7 , which may be either real or imaginary depending 
upon whether ^74 is greater or less than jS. As dis¬ 
cussed in texts on differential equations, if the exponent 
7 is real the solution involves only logarithmic func¬ 
tions, if imaginary it involves a combination of logarith¬ 
mic and trigonometric functions, i. e., a decaying 
oscillation. 

If 7 is real, the form of (16) is satisfactory for numeri¬ 
cal calculation. However, if it is imaginary it becomes 
necessary to rewrite (16) in a different form for calcu¬ 
lation. 

For the latter case, that is when 
aV4 < /3 

let 7 ' = V d ~ aV4 (1/sec.) ‘ (36) 

Then 7 =; 7 ' (1/sec.) (37) 

The constants of integration in all four cases are of the 
form 


= J ^ 
■jc 


(amperes) 


^ _ a-\-jb 
^ jc 

wherein 
Case I 

a = eo/La ~ a /2 4 (amperes/sec.) 

h - io y' (ainperes/sec.) 

c - 2 y' ■ (1/sed.) 

Case II 

a - e'[Ln — al2io (amperes/sec.) 

h — io y' (amperes/sec.) 

c = 2 7 ' (l/sec.) 

Casein 

a = + a/2 (in' 4) (amperes/sec.) 

h = — y' (in' r- io) (amperes/sec.) 
• c = 2 7 ' : (l/sec.) - 
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Case IV 

a = a/2 (^V' — io) (amperes/sec.) ] 

5 = _ Y'(^ 2 " — ^o) (amperes/sec.) i (42) 

c = 2 7 ' (1/sec.) J 

Thus in all four cases the equation for is by (16) 


L jc 

But, by Euler's relation, 
giT'i = cos 7 ' i + y sin 7 't 

= cos 7 ' ^ - y sin y't 
Substituting (44) in (43), 


-Jft _ O’+ji g-jy 


'' + u 


(amperes) (43) 


(numerical) (44) 


ii = 2 /c € 2 (a sin 7 ' f ^ 6 cos 7 ' i) + 

(amperes) (45) 

or, simplifying, 

i, = €"?'sin ( 7 '« + ^) + io 

c 

(amperes) (46) 

where 6 = arctan (— b/a) (radians) 

Exciter Voltage 
From equation ( 1 ) 

— 1 T d 2'2 /_ 


e =^ 2 ^ 2 “!" Li 


(volts) 


Differentiating (45), 

= -i- ^ [ (2 7 ' 6 — O' a) sin 7 ' ^ 4- (2 7 ' ® 
at c 

+ a 6 ) cos 7 ' t] (amperes/sec.) 

Hence, from (1) 

e =-^ [{ 2 r 2 a+ L 2 (2 7 ' 6 -aa) } sin 7 '« 

— (2 r 2 6 — 1/2 (2 7 ' a + « 6 ) } cos 7 ' i] 

+ ior 2 (volts) (48) 

where a, 6 and c are determined by— 

(39) for Case I. 

(40) for Case II. 

(41) for Case III. 

(42) for Case IV. 

B. Discussion op Assumptions 

Fig. 2 shows the circuits considered. The equations 
therefore apply strictly to an individual exciter con¬ 
nected to an alternator field, and not to a number of 
exciters in parallel. However, if the exciters in parallel 
have the same characteristics, and operate at constant 
speed, as assumed, then the group can be considered as 
a single unit with constants as resultant of . those of the 
several exciters; and the alternator field connected to 
the bus can, be considered as a single circuit with result¬ 
ant constants. Then the equations will apply. 

However, the object of the equations is much less 
to calculate the behavior of exciters in service than to 


As discussed in the foregoing, there are two cases to 
consider: ( 1 ) when 7 is real, and ( 2 ) when 7 is imagin¬ 
ary. 

(1) when 7 is real. Use equation (16). 

Thus 

^*2 = € ^ [Cl + Ci 4- io 

(amperes) (16) 

Differentiating (16), 

47 = [ (')' - <*/2) Cl - (7 + a/2) C, €-”<] 


(amperes/sec.) 

Hence from ( 1 ) 

e = € ^ [{ri-\- Li (7 - a/2) } Ci 4 - {r 2 
- L 2 (7 4- a/2) } Ci €-^*] 4- io n 

(volts) (47) 

Cl and Ci being determined by— 

(21) for Case 1. 

(24> for Case II. 

(32) for Case III. 

(35) for Case IV. 

( 2 ) when 7 is imaginary. Use equation ( 45 ). 

Thus, ^ 

ii - 2 /c e ^ (a sin Y t - 6 cos 7 ' i) 4- io 

(amperes) (45) 

• 16. For plotting results (45) is p^haps the better form, because 
aitiiougb.it reqtdres two curves to be plotted* there is no difficulty 
m keepinir signs straight, as there may be if (46) is used. 


investigate and determine, once for all, the factors 
which cause unstable exciters and the factors which 
make them stable. Because, if an exciter is stable when 
operating as an individual unit under the shocks of 
alternator short-circuit and other conditions, here 
considered, it may be safely assumed that it will also 
be stable when in parallel with others. 

Do not misunderstand. Load “grabbing,” etc., due 
to lack of respect for fundamental characteristics of 
d-c. machines when making connections or adjustments 
of such machines in parallel, is not considered. It is not 
fair to blame the exciter for “grabbing” the load or 
reversing if thrown on the bus at too low or too high 
voltage, or if it is not properly “equalized.” No one 
would blame an engine for running away if its governor 
were out of adjustment. This sort of “instability” 
is not considered, and in the other respects which are 
considered, an exciter which is stable as an individual 
unit can be regarded as stable also when in parallel. 

The fact that the alternators operate in multiple 
does not significantly affect the behavior of the exciters 
under the conditions considered. 

Constant speed is assumed. A change in speed will 
produce a transient in the voltage'designated in Part 
I as “creeping.” This transient may be determined 
from the equation by using the value of Bq and ki 
corresponding to the new speed, and substituting the 
existing currents, etc., before the change as boundary 
conditions to determine integration constants. In 
this type of transimt the voltage differences which 
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^"U-stain the transients are very small. In the other 
^ype i. e.y ‘"double energy” transients, due to shock, 
siich as alternator short circuit, the voltage differences 
ixivolved in the transients are very large. Therefore 

the latter case, any small variations in voltage due 
"to slight speed change, being a small percentage of the 
large voltage difference involved, do not materially 
^ITect the results as calculated on the assumption of 
constant speed. 

Operation on the “straight” part of the saturation 
curve, and a constant residual voltage are assumed. 
"ThLat is, the saturation curve is expressed by the linear 
equation (5). Actually, the curve, especially on small 
exciters, is neither absolutely straight at the lower 


776 

Tests were made as far as possible under conditions 
of the four different “Cases”^^ for which integration 
constants were determined. Change of constants in 
each different Case^® was]also made with corresponding 
calculations and tests. 

The data substituted in the equations for resulte to 
compare with tests, are calculated*® from designs of the 
exciter and alternator. 

Tests 

Ca&e J. Switches Sx and closed at the same in¬ 
stant. See Fig. 2. 

(a) Shunt exciter^® with interpoles; brushes two 
bare (3.5 mechanical degrees) forward®* from the 
neutral position. 
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Fia. 6 


Pig. 7 


densities nor does it have a constant intersection eo 
as residual- voltage. Hysteresis determines both. 
However, the curve is approximately straight, and the 
residual approximately constant, sufficiently so to 
warrant the assumption—particularly, since the purpose 
is not to calculate magnitudes with great accuracy, but 
only to investigate the character of phenomena and the 
factors upon which they depend. Thus it will be 
observed that the tests in this respect compare well 
with the calculated results. If an oscillation is pre¬ 
dicted, it occurs. Its frequency may be different, but 
ii; is an oscillation. Just so for logarithmic transients. 
33 ut in the main, even magmtudes are close. 

C. Calculations AND Tests 
Calculations and tests were made on a 25,000 kv-a. 
26 -cycle 300-rev. per min. alternator excited by a six- 
j>ole compound-wound, interpole, 150-kw., 1200-rev. 
jper 250-volt, induction-motor-driven exciter. 


Data:®® Li = 37.6 

L2= 1.69 

La = 0.000075 

M = - 0.055 
ki = 0.805 

eo = 5 

Tz = 0.35 

Ti = 68.2 

r. = 0.015 

K = 82.0 

ka= 0.00125 

Fig. 5 shows the calculated and test results. With 
the above constants, y is imaginary. Hence the cal- 

17. Thus Case I, Case II, eto. 

18. Case la, Case Ila, etc. 

19. Except Jfca, ■w'hioli was measured. 

20. Series field omitted. 

21. In direction of rotation. 

%!fr Por definition of symbols see “D. NOTATION.” 
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culated curve for current was obtained from equations 
(39) and (46); voltage, from (39) and (48). The test 
curves are taken from oscillograph records.. 

Case II, After switch iSi has been closed and the 
exciter has built up to permanent condition, S 2 is 
closed. 



Fig. 8 


(a) Shunt exciter with interpoles; brushes two bars 
forward from neutral. 

Data: same as in Case I a. 

Fig. 6 -shows the results. The calculated curve for 
current was obtained from equations (40) and (46); 
for voltage, from (40) and (48). The tests curves were 
taken by stop watch and meter readings. 



Data: Same as in Case la, except: 

ka 0.00317 
. n = 67.3 

M = - 0.142 
Ta = 0.013 

Fig. 7 shows voltage tr^sient., The calculated 
curve was obtained from equations (40) and (48). 
The test curve was taken by stop watch and meter 
readings. 

It will be observed, as in Case Ila, the voltage 
passes through negative values before finally settling 
at positive values. The lower frequency of the test 
curve as compared to the calculated curve is probably 
due to slowing up of the transient by hysteresis as 
explained under “B. Discussion of Assumptions.*’ 

(c) Shunt exciter without interpoles; brushes 1/2 
bar forward: 1.35 ohms external resistance in the 
alternator field circuit. 
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It will be observed that the current and voltage 
actually pass through negative values before finally 
settling at positive values. 

(b) Shunt exciter without interpoles; brushes 1/2 
bar forward. 


Data: Same as Case Ilb, except, rz = 1.70. 

The voltage transient is given in Fig. 8 . The cal¬ 
culated curve was obtained from equations (40) and 
(48). The test curve was taken by stop watch and 
meter readings. 

In contrast with Case lib, it will be observed that the 
voltage does not oscillate and pass through negative 
values in going from the one condition to the other. 
The largte increase in alternator field resistance n 
si^ciently increases the relative magnitude of a 
with respect to ^ (see equations ( 8 ) and ( 9 ) ) to make 

T = V«V4^ /8 real.,; 

Case III, Switches Si and S 2 have been closed and 
currents ii and have reached their permanent values. 
Alternator suddenly short-circuited. 

. (a) Shunt exciter with interpoles: brushes two bars 
forward. 
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Data: Same as Case la except: 

ri = 51.2 
La = W ^ 0.42 


must, by the equation always return to positive values 
Actually, however, the residual reverses when the 
voltage and current reverse and hence in this case the 


Fig. 9 shows the calculated and test results. With test curves remain negative. 


the above constants y is real. Hence the calculated 
curve for current was obtained from equations (32) 


I. hO*S 06 t 1 I 0 « 634 i I io« 634 t I - 
e .(- 22 oe #io72e )t 280- 


Z 4 4 0 0 7 8 9 10 U 12 13 lA 0 

3 econdo t 


mmmmmiBSMassBmmmm 



t 4 10 U 12 19 1^ 



8 10 12 14 16 U 20 U 24 20 <8 80 

seconds t 



M 14 16 IS 20 XX » »• « »» 

Soeendst > 


Fig. 12 


If it appeared worth the trouble, the equation could 
be made to apply by step calculations. That is, a 
second set of boundary conditions could be taken as 
those existing at maximum negative e, i. e., at < = 4 
seconds. Fig. 9, and reversing the sign of eo. 

(b) Compound wound exciter with interpoles; 
brushes two bars forward. 

Data: Same as in Case Ilia except: 

ika = + 0.00055 
ri = 76.2 

r« = - 0.016 

M = + 0.0247 

Calculated and test performance of the exciter is 
shown in Fig. 10. Thus comparing this with Fig. 9, 
the addition of the series field prevented decrease of 


Fig. 11 

and (16); voltage, from (32) and (47). The test curves 
are taken from oscillograph records. 

The calculated curves both pass from positive to 
negative values and return again to positive, whereas 
the test curves, although following the calculated 


reasonably close to the maximum negative value, 

' - _ -4 1 _i_ J__ Vmi+ T.onriQTn 


negative. This is explained by the fact that tqe equar, 
tion assumes the residual voltage eo -to be constant and 
thus always positive. Hence the current and voltage 


'o x 4 6 S to a 14 M 102022 

Seconds t 




e 0 10 12 M 16 IS 20 22 

'Seconds t 

FIQ.-13 

excitation under the condition of sudden Short-circuit 
of the alternator. 

The calculations, were made by the, ?mne, equations 
as in Case ilia, ^d the test curves were ;ta.ken from 
oscillograph records. 

(c) Shunt exciter with interpoles; brushes two bars 
forward; 0.22 ohms external resistance in alternator 
field circuit. 

Data: Same as in Case la except: 

•■^-■i-:T4^W'';o:57. 

■■■ ■■{).42i';'^ 

Performance curves in Fig. ll. Calculations from 
same equations as in Ilia; test curves from oscillograph 
records. 
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Fig. 12 shows the exciter to be stable under this 
condition* That is, with only one-half bar forward 
shift of brushes from neutral, the droop in the volt- 
ampere characteristic, as shown in Fig. 4, is not suf¬ 
ficient to cause instability imder the conditions of this 
test. 

(e) Shimt exciter with interpoles; brushes two bars 
forward; automatic voltage regulator; low exciter 
voltage, to give the least favorable condition for the 
regulator operation. 

No calculations made. Fig. 13 shows the exciter 
performance under test. The regulator thus prevented 
decrease in excitation following alternator short-circuit. 

Case IV. Switches ^Siand Si have been closed and 
i\ and have reached the permanent values in and 
^ 2 " respectively. The shunt field resistance ri is 
suddenly changed from ri“ to r/. 


Pig. 14 

The alternator field resistance prevented^reversal, 
but permitted the exciting current to decrease to about 
half the value existing before short circuit. 

(d) Shunt exciter with interpoles; brushes one-half 
bar forward; no external resistance in alternator field 
circuit. 

Data: Same as in Ilia except: 

V= 0.42 

ka = 0.00012 

M = - 0.0055 

e' = 100 

ri = 64.5 
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Pig. 16 


(a) Shimt exciter with interpoles; brushes two bars 
forward. 

Data: Same as in Case la except: 

Ti = ri® = 51.2before 
Tt = Ti — 60.0 after. 

Calculated curves are shown in Fig. 14. From the 
above data 7 is imaginary. Hence equations (42) 
and (46) were applied for current; (42) and (48) for 
voltege. Ihis condition gives very long, low-frequsney 
oscillations, similar to Case la. Tests were made, and 
such oscillations were observed, but were not recorded. 

Th^e same calculations are plotted in different 
form, in Fig. 15. Here, the exciter voltage is plotted 
against the current both being sine functions of 
time. -This makes it possible to show the transient 
cmrent ^d voltage in relation to the volt-ampere 
characteristics a and 6 of the exciter, and c of the receiv¬ 
ing circuit, i. e., alternator field, the volt-ampere 
chamcteratic a corresponds to 
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interpoles; 


= 51.2 

and 6, to 

Ti == Ti' =60.0 

The curve c corresponds to 

r2 = 0.35 

Before the change the point of operation must be on 
a and c, thus at m; after, it must ultimately be on b 
and c, thus at n. The transition is shown by the spiral 
curve. 

(b) compound wound exciter with interpoles; 
brushes two bars forward. 

Data: Same as in Case la except: 

Jlf = + 0.0247 

= ri°= 76.2 before 
ri = n'= 90.0 after 
r„ = 0.016 . 

ka = + 0.00055 

Starting at the same values of exciter voltage and 
current as in IVa, but now with series field, of course 
requires higher voltage of n. 
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Pig. 17 

From this data, j is real. Hence apply equations 
(35) and (16) for current; (35) and (47) for voltage.^ 
The result is shown in Fig. 16. Thus the series 
field eliminated the oscillation, giving a gradual decrease 
of excitation to the new permanent value. As in Case 
IVa, these data are also plotted in Fig. 17, showing the 
transient in relation to the volt-ampere characteris¬ 
tics. The curve shows a gradual decrease from the 
point m on a, to n on b, a and 6 being the volt-ampere 
characteristics of the exciter with the series field. 

D. Notation 

A defined by equation (10) 
a exponent, defined by equation (8) 
a, b, c integration constants, defined by equation (38)'' 
jS ' coefficient, defined by equation (9) 

Cl, C 2 integration constants 
e exciter terminal voltage 
e' exciter terminal voltage at no load 
Ca exciter generated voltage 
eo exciter residual voltage 
6 2.718 

J * 

Q , given by equation (30) 

u t 


Y exponent, defined by equation (14) 

y' exponent, defined by equation (36) 

1 exciter shunt field current 

11 particular value of ii in Case III 

11 ' particular value of ii, defined by equation (27) 

2 alternator field current 

V particular value of defined by equation (25) 

2 " particular value of iz, defined by equation (33) 

‘a exciter armature current 

‘0 particular value of ii, defined by equation (15) 

■ 

K total generated armature volts per megaline of 
magnetic flux per pole 

fci megalines per pole per shunt field ampere 
ka megalines per pole per ampere in the armature 
circuit. It is thus the net result of the arma¬ 
ture, interpole and series field magneto¬ 
motive forces, and may therefore be either 
positive or negative. It is positive if magnetiz¬ 
ing, i. e. if it adds to the shunt field flux; and 
negative if demagnetizing 

Li total inductance (henrys) of shunt field circuit 
Li total inductance (henrys) of alternator field 
circuit 

Li leakage inductance (henrys) between the alter¬ 
nator field and armature circuits, expressed 
in terms of field circuit 

La total inductance (henrys) in armature circuit, 
including the armature and the series and 
interpole field windings, if any 
M mutual inductance (henrys) between shunt and 
series windings. It includes the mutual in¬ 
ductance of any demagnetizing or magnetiz¬ 
ing, armature or interpole turns 
mi;w 2 defin^ by equations (12) and (13) respectively 
Ti resistance (ohms) of shunt field circuit 
fi® particular value of n in Case IV 

Ti particular value of ri in Case IV 

r 2 resistance (ohms) of alternator field circuit 
Ta ohmic resistance of exciter armature circuit, 

including series and interpole fields, if any 
<l> magnetic flux per pole in exciter in megalines 
6 angle whose tangent is (— b/a), equation (46) 
t time in seconds 
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'ri{,\.\s.\( Ti<».\s, Jmn« I!>20, V. MO, |i|). lAfiM-lATM. 

Ij.vHlnrs ainl .S.vsirnis ol M.vcitalion,” M. li. Siiniriii'fliayi's. 
A. 1 . K; K. Ti{.v.\s.vf:Tio.\s, Jnnc 1020, V'. Mt>, |»|i. 1 r>7.VIAOI . 

. I. Ilf A|tpli(*a(.ion ol D-(’. (u‘iif'raloi’.s |«» l<5xf'i(.««r Snrvii'o,” 
A. BoiNlic and I-’, h. M,...,,, a. I. M. K. 'I’nANsAi'Tiuxis 
.Imif 1020, V. MO, |jp. ir»0o-l02M. 

”(n‘n.‘vat.or Kx(Mlalion Pni.-li.-c in ihc My(lro 4 -|,M-inV Planls 
or ihf .Soniln.cn C’alironiia Kdismi (*<iiiipaiiy,” 11. IJ. (’i.xaiid 
II. Mfclu'iHT, A. I. I']. 10. ^I’nAxsAt"ri«»i\.s, Jttin* 1020 \' MO 
pp. lOMM-KM 1. 


Dison 881011 

\V. A. Ilillebrand: A ralliorslurtlinj' in.slaiuio of an «(.s(?iJla- 
tion siinh a.s Mr, Duliorly lia.s just do.seriluul, caim. witJiin my 
ol>s(>rval.iou .sumo tliroo years ajfo. 'J’lioro \va.s a two-pull .‘It'otr.i 
inujjfiiot lor a PaiiLsoa luHrli-fretiuoney aro convjtrtor, Mn> niaj'iiot 
wei^rhin^r approximately MO ton.s. ami they had cmly /i-liilowatts 
ol ar(i (amA'orlers at llu> stalhin. Now the uiatcmd. il.siilf was 
perhaps tin? most pow«*rrul that was ov(!r 4 lolivorfcl. ami it wa.s 
oxcitml hy a 2;iO-Uw,, ,'500-volt d-(5. {^oimnitor, dinsO. oommeli'd 
to a 2.100-volt imluelion motor. Now what ha|.pfmd was that 
tiu! power wont olT. The (‘iierK,v sOired in the niajjpiotie Ih-hl was 
stdTicient to stop I he motor-KoueraOjr sot, mvorsiiar i|.. 'pjef, 
roverH;il of rotati.m of tlie irndor Kcsnorjilnr <hmiaj,meti/.ed the 
marmot, maifmdizinfj it in the oi.posilo diretdion. and uKain 
hroujrht Ihe .s(!t to nist, Tlni.t is, tln<r«! was a highly d.amiied 
oseillution ..f voTy low Prcspiermy Ijistiiijr for a eyelo and a half. 
Wn ran satnrati<m (mrv<-.s nmh»r various oomllthm.s, and Ihudly 
afler ( ho last run the etarroid wjis mi <,ir, juid 1 think some (hroo 
<»r four nunutos after tin* nniehino w.as oompletolv <ll.s«onnoe.lod, 
while we were strippiufr it, we still «ot an arc, sliowinir the cur¬ 
rent was still Ihiwinj'. That is, it tojik .several rniniOes, due to the 
very slow (h'cay hef<irc the current came l.o y.ero. 

K. J. C. Woadt This «iuestion of o.vcjter itislability and the 
reaul(.s shovyii in the paiwr soeiri to make a pretty yood arKumont 
lor tho nnlividual exciter direct comieeted oii the >:,mnerator 
s i.ifl-, i Intt is a lypo 4»f constructhm |,o which wo aro i;oin^ with 
onr latest larfre units. Wlmn tho constrimtiou i.s in that form 
tho. o.xoiter can be t)n»perly «lo.sijafnod to meet tlm conditions of 
ho Kciiorator, ami so on, so it will imt he working on the low 
portion of the saturathm curve. 

While it is not an illustration o.\ttctly of exciter iustahility 
yet this calls to my mind the conditions l.lrnt exist wlmn fclmro is 
a- long transmission lino comieeted to a generator and tin* 


genoralor lu-eoine.s .self-exeit iipj »lin> l<> I ho eliarm' "H (lie Um*. 
Yiiii then «:i‘t an inslabilily tin( bt oanst' llif oseili r is nn U.able, 
Init bceansr (In- wlmlo exeilalioii uf llo' macliiim is iias(;ible. 
A Curtain do(iiii((> vullagooii (lu> (r;iiisioissiiin lim- c.-uist sa charg¬ 
ing cnrruid. of acur(ain dodnilo magiiiliidu to (low. and lliai «'ur- 
ront loading (ho v«>l(agi* exuilus tln< arni.iiiifr ami (In* ih.ld 
e.xactly in an oi>pn.si(e ilineiiim to (ho ordiii.ary di inmpu'ii/ing 
ulfuet of a lagging Inad, eoiisutpumlly if i ho vullagu |tiM.lu(*ud bv 
this excKing eiirn-iit is grealur (lian that me. ssarv I., pr.iduee 
tin* eiiria-nl which cansud I In- •>xci(a( i-m. ih.< m.'udiiu,' will 
build lip until .satnnKion «if lliu ir.m c.insi s a balanuu 

<i. R Brown: Mr. WihmI raisu.l lie. .pe-stiMn of tie- saiura- 
(ion unrv«‘. Wlierua vnltjigu n-gnlaiur is iisi d, ami macliin. s .'in- 
operattfd as thev art; mi ihusu largo fr;invii)ir.;,i,)ii sv.sioms, 
they retpiin? a broad range of n gnlalioii. \ UMnsidorabio nutr:rin 
in vollagi'over yoiii’npcralingpoin! of i>\ciior vidlago i. n-iiuirt-d, 
which in guiii'i-id moans (hal yoii nin.:l oporalo all ih. o ttiaoliinos 
lower oil tlu> s:dnraiion mirvo. 

'riiirro are some points in (hi- jiapor mi (ho ipe .(imi apfdica- 
tiori (hat bring mit Ilio point (hat lo.ir.-at (out j.m houl.i 1... paid 
to tho application of oscitors. For insfanoo, io huge .;(» aio fm - 
hine stations in (Im oast, whore lle ro are uo • xi,.)) ,o.lim.: ai~ 
tachod. (he results indicalo (hat wi* dioidd a coiupoitu,!-,- ound 
maehiiios. I’orliaps I Iiai{ bt lPr cany dial a lull.- fitiflur. 
On a.sysloni .such as you are ttiiorai iu;-. iu ih, Wot. on (ono linos, 
a. Compound wmiml oxeii.-r has l omi* ilh ad vai.t.tfu-, in . 

stanco. (he point .Mr. \\oi>d .>;pol-,e tif. nudoi- oondilioto. of 
cxcilalimi it is diiliciilt to carry (ho regulaiiifii of \olfago liov.n 
us low as you Wouhl lilo'. In comliiioiis of ntn away, if i-, im. 
possible wiMi fho series hold on (ho i-xcdor nnh- •, you Iuiao a lot 
ol appiicat ions in the xvay of voltage n lav am! d» >. ieo.; r,,i ..'. itch¬ 
ing reHislanco into the eircnil. It would seem (ba( Mu- .imp- 
lest appliiuition i. i-. broad range ngnlaior ., dium-wound e*. 
ci(er;4. would be prefi-rable f,,r such ca. e :. 


K. R Doherly: I agree will. Mr Wood ihat for large, 
iinpiirtanl gemraling iinils tin imiiw.lual oM-ii. i i . prof. ral.le’ 
1 here are, of course, the well hino*. u poiulri of eoufrovor .v a i 
to whoiliera direcl-eomje«*l4d esciier i- pref.rai.fo toon., driven 
hy other means: not with re .peei to .' taiulit* of o(.oniiion. 
but lofree»lomrroms)ni|.d..wn i. Mnt, wh. ih. rdtreof e.mu,a.ie.i 


or separately driven, (he iiidividu.'il oxci.Sr i.. i,, u,v opinion 
pri'I’emlih*. 


1 agree also with Mr. Urown iha( tfmtv are im Sam . uch as 
h.' iiienlion.s, where rhitnf-wmiml exeitu„mv be preferable (.* 
ooinponiid-woiiml. If simply mean., that in'.ueh ra, e,.. other 
consideratioim. deemed more imporitutf. msiKe it m.ce::,j,rv to 
Haerili.?e (he inhefeiilly stable feat tire po?.,es.ed Uv the eomp.mml 
c.\cit)*r. 































Electrical Gharacteristies of Transmission Systems 

BY HERBERT BRISTOL DWIGHT 

Member. A., I. B<. E. . 

Canadian Weatinghouse Company, Ltd. 

In making the electrical calctdations for a long trartsmisaion line, it is desirable to include the effect of the step-up 
and step-down transformers arid to make a direct calculation for the complete system, without any trial and error pro¬ 
cedure. A method for doing this is described for constant-voltage lines, since long, high-power lines, especially those 
of 2^0,000 volts, usually require to be operated at constant voltage by means of synchronous conderisers. The necessity 
of using the hyperbolic theory in calculating such lines is pointed out. 


T he electrical characteristics of a simple transmis¬ 
sion line of uniform design throughout are usu¬ 
ally calculated from the resistance, reactance and 
capacitance of the line. However, the characteristics 
of the line alone are often not so useful to know as the 
characteristics of the complete system, including trans¬ 
formers and synchronous condensers, and sometimes 
with different types of conductors used on different 
parts of the line. Where synchronous condensers are 
used, it is usual to assume that they hold the 
voltage constant at certain points. 

In this article is shown a method of calculating the 
characteristics of a constant-voltage transmission 
system, including the effect of the transformers, the 
distributed capacitance of the line, and changes in 
size and grouping of conductors. 

It may be stated as a well-established fact that any 
transmission line long enough, and with a power load 
large enough to justify the adoption of 220,000 volts, will 
require to be operated as a constant-voltage transmission 
line, using synchronous condensers. 

The adoption of 220,000 volts means increased cost 
of transformers, circuit breakers, line insulators, and 
towers which must be large enough to provide wide 
spacing between conductors. It will therefore, be 
economical to use such a high voltage only for a large 
block of power transmitted a long distance, and this 
is found to require a low resistance conductor of large 
size, approximating one inch in diameter. This large 
size of conductor is required also in order to avoid trouble 
from corona, though a large diameter for this purpose 
may be secured by the expedient of using a large steel 
core. Now, overhead conductors of very large size 
have several times as much reactance as resistance, so 
that the maximum load which may be carried by the 
line is determined by voltage variation and not by line 
loss. It is in such cases that synchronous condensers 
for holding the line voltage constant have been found 
to be most profitable. 

It may also be stated that for any 220,000-volt trans¬ 
mission system, and, indeed, for much less important 
systems, it is necessary to take accurate account of the 
distributed capacitance according to the h 3 q)erbolic 
theoiy, in order to avoid serious errors in the calculated 

result. . . 

This is very well shown by the transmisrion line 
problem given in Fig. 6 of F. G. Baum's paper on 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention gf ike A.t.E. E., 
Vancouver, B_. C,, August 8-11,1922. 


^'Voltage Regulation and Insulation,” Journal of the 
A. I. E. E., August, 1921, page 648. Mr. BaUm used 
an approximate method of calculation which was not 
based on the hyperbolic theory. As a result, he ob¬ 
tained a value of 124,000 kv-a. of synchronous condens¬ 
ers for a load of 104,000 kw. As a matter of fact, 
82,000 kv-a. of synchronous condensers are required 
for the line in question, at full load, which is the only 
condition considered in Mr. Baum’s paper. Con¬ 
sidering both no-load and full-load conditions, the 
required capacity to maintain constant voltage is 
244,000 kv-a., or 235 per cent of the value of the load in 
kilowatts. There is also a considerable discrepancy 
in the calculated efficiency due to using the approxi¬ 
mate method of calculation. The approximate method 
gives 71 per cent efficiency, but this should be 77 per 
cent, according to the data given. 

It is doubtless true that synchronous condensers 
would be required at intervals in order to transmit 
power 800 miles at 220,000 volts, though possibly not 
at such close intervals as 150 miles. However, it is 
necessary to use the hyperbolic theory if even a rough 
estimate is to be made of the operation of the system 
or the amount of synchronous condensers required. 

A very useful method, of determining the size of 
conductor and the features of loading and controlling 
a constant-voltage transmission line, is to draw a 
circle diagram for the line in question. This shows the 
operation of the synchronous condensers under all 
conditions of load and it gives the maximum load 
which can be carried by the line at the voltages con¬ 
sidered. The efficiency of transmission and power 
factor at the generators for various loads may also 
be conveniently plotted above the diagram. (See 
Kg- 2,) 

The circle diagram is advantageous, first, because it 
gives results for all loads and not for one or two particular 
loads only. Second, because it is not a trial and error 
method but it gives results at once for the definite 
supply and receiver voltages chosen. In the third 
place, concentric circles may be drawn with practically 
no extra calculation whatever, to show the results for 
different values of the supply voltage F*. (See Fig. 2.) 
In the fourth place, it is possible wi^ very little extra 
work to obtain precise calculated r^ults by means of 
the calculated data used in making the diagram. 

The method of dra,wing a circle diagram of a constant- 
voltage transmission line, not including the step-up and 
step-dowii transformers, but taking account of the 
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distributed capacity according to the h 3 rperbolic theory, 
has been published by the author in “Constant-Voltage 
Transmission,” pages 78 and 99. The present article 
gives formulas for drawing the diagram or calculating 
the results when the transformer resistances and reac¬ 
tances are included in the circuit, the notation used 
being similar to that in the book referred to. Average 
values have been taken for the transformer core loss 
and magnetizing current, and for the condenser loss, 
and these have been included in the calculation. 

A similar method for including the transformer 
characteristics in the transmission circuit calculation 
has been worked up by Messrs. R. D. Evans and H. K. 
Sels and published by them in the Electric Journal. 
A useful reference in connection with this kind of cal¬ 
culation is ^ The Calculation of Transmission Line 
Networks” by Prof. T. R. Rosebrugh, Bulletin No. 1. 
1919, of the School of Engineering Research, Univemity 
of Toronto, which gives the general circuit constants for 
several lines in parallel, in series-parallel, and with 
intermediate loads, etc. Such general constants are 
often applicable in the following circle diagram calcu¬ 
lation. 

By making allowance for the transformer charac¬ 
teristics, the preliminary calculation is made somewhat 
longer than for the line alone, but the construction of 
the diagram itself is not made any more complicated 
in any way. 

Let the constant voltage at the low-tension side of 
the receiving transformers be E volts to neutral, 
(equivalent high-tension voltage). See , Fig. 1 . Let 
the load current combined with the reactive current 


spacing, changes at a certain point on the line, the 
voltage Ebi at that point should be marked on the 
diagram and calculated in the usual way. Voltages 
in the calculation are considered measured to neutral, 
and currents are in amperes per conductor. The system 
is considered to be three-phase. 


Supply 

Traoa/ormers Transformers 



SjfneAroneus 

Condensers 


Load CurrooC »• 

toad Current ■¥• /Hoactira Current from Syne^ranous Condensers m P-rjQ, 
Current dbr Areraya Cess in SyneSrenous Condensers a 
Admittance far Cere less and fifagnatintny Current of 

nectiring Transfornters at Arereye He/tage m -P J Sgg 
Admittence for Cora Lost and Afitynatieing Current ef 

Stt/p/y Thrnsformers at Areraye t^/taye ^ -r JJBg^ 

Fig. 1—Scheme oe Connections op Constant-Voltage 
Transmission Line 

Numerical values, except for P and Q, are to be 
inserted in the following equations; 

Current in secondary of receivinQ transformers 

la = P-\rjQ + Pe amperes per conductor ( 1 ) 

Voltage induced in receiving transformers 

Ea = E 1/2 la (Rtr + j X tr) volts to ucutral ( 2 ) 

Current in primary of receiving transformers 

Ib — la + Ea {Gir "b j B tr) 

amperes per conductor (3) 
Voltage at receiving end of transmission line 


from the s 3 mchronous condensers be P -h y Q amperes 
per conductor, (equivalent high-tension current). Q 
is a positive quantity when leading and negative when 
lagging. Let the average loss in the synchronous con¬ 
densers be represented by the current P<,, in phase with 
E. Let the core loss and magnetizing current of the 
receiving transformers be represented by the admit¬ 
tance Gtr -\-jBtr at the average operating high-tension 
voltage. Let the corresponding quantity for the supply 
transformers be Gts+jBt,. The core loss current 
and the magnetizing current of a given transformer are 
assumed to flow in the primary winding of that trans¬ 
former and not in the secondary winding. The imped¬ 
ance of the receiving transformers is Rtr +f Xtr, and 
that of the supply transformers is + j Xu. 

The process of calculating the data for the circle 
diagram consists in starting at the load end, where the 
voltage E and all other conditions are known except the 
current P -\-fQ. The voltage and current at each 
part of the system are then calculated, using numerical 
values of all quantities except that the letters P+jQ 
will always appear. Thus finally the value of P7. will 
be obtained in terms of P and Q and numerical quanti¬ 
ties. See Equation (16) and example 1 . 
r fn Mg. 1 is indicate a t^ical constant-voltage 
tranjsmi^ipn line. If the ■ size of conductor, or the 


— f^a T j-b \j^tr -r J voits Lo neuirai 

Voltage at supply end of transmission line 

E. = g.(l + -j^ + 2 ^ 1 x 4 +• • ■) 

I- 7/1 , yz , 

+ hZyi+ 2^3 + 2X3X4X6 

+ ■ ■ . ) volts to neutral (5; 

Current at supply end of transmission line 

r _ r . yZ , , \ 

“ ■'‘(1+ 2 2X8X4 +•••) 

, I, v/, , YZ , 

+ + ^ + 2X3X4X5 

+ . ; . ) amperes per conductor (6 

The equations for the voltage Em, and current /bi 
etc., at an intermediate point or points where the lin 
characteristics change, are of the same form as (5) an 

( 6 ). 

Note that Y = G -b y B, the admittance of the line, (7 
and Z = R j X, the impedance of the line, (8 
The series in FE are very convergent at commerics 
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frequencies and can be quickly evaluated. It may be 
noted that 


. 72^2 

2X3X4 " • 

= cosh Y Z 


, , YZ , Y^Z^ 

ana ^-^2X3'^ 2X3X4X5 


+ . . . • 


= sinh VYZ 
V'YZ 

Current in secondary of supply transformers = Ic (H) 
Voltage induced in supply transformers 
Ed = Eg + 1/2 Ic (Rts + j Xta) 

volts to neutral (12) 

Current in primary of supply transformers 
Id — le Ed (Gta + j Bta) 

amperes per conductor (13) 
Voltage at generator terminals 

Eg = Ed + 1/2 Id (Ria+jXta) 

volts to neutral (14) 

Current at generator terminals 
C -[■ j D — Id amperes per conductor (15) 

The voltage and current at the generator terminals 
may thus be found in terms of P, Q and numerical 
quantities. It is noteworthy that no trigonometrical 
calculations are required, but only the multiplying of 
complex quantitites, for which a slide rule is sufficient. 
The voltage E remains the reference vector throughout 
the entire calculation. 

Let Ea^E'+j E” + (P + y Q) (R' + f X') 

volts to neutral (16) 
where numerical values have been found for the letters 
with dashes, from (14). 

Equation (16) is of exactly the same form as the 
equation for a transmission line alone, not including 
transformers. A circle diagram may therefore be 
drawn for the complete transmission system indicated 
in Pig. 1, in which E, and E are voltages kept constant 
by naeans of synchronous condensers. Such a diagram 
will indicate the kv-a. required from the condensers 
for any given load. 

If, as is sometimes done, the voltage at the supply 
end is kept constant on the high tension side of the step- 
up transformers, the constant supply voltage, would 
be in the place occupied by £7«, Fig. 1. 

Prom equation (16) the absolute value of the supply 
voltage Eg may be obtained. Thus, 

E ^ ^(E' + P R' - Q Xr + (E'' + PX' + Q R'y 

\ . (17) 

In the case of a constant-voltage line, P and Q are the 

only variables. . , . , tx j 

Equation (17) is the equation of a circle. It reduces to 

/ _ E'R'+ErX' . /^_ ErX'-E^Rr ^ 
(P+ R'^ + X'^ 1 


Since P and Q represent currents, equation (18) 
should be multiplied throughout by 

^ (19) 

to ^ve a circle showing the relation between kw. and 
reactive kv-a. at the receiver end of the constant- 
voltage line. 

The center of the circle is the point (a', 6') where 

“ 1000 + 


6 ' = + 5 
The radius is 


E'X'-E''R' 

R'^-\-X'^ 


C' = + kv-a. (22) 

^1000 -s/R'^ + X'^ 

In order to plot the reactive kv-a. required from the 
synchronous condensers, first draw a straight line at 


pBaaBaBBaHaBaaiBBBBaa:^r?7:,irnkaaiivy:?9b:*aaBaBaBaaHBn| 

BBBBBBBBBBBBaBBflBBiliM>iUBl^/.'flBaBa;:^kW:r-».;:'BBBBaBB-” 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaaBB BVaBB ;irBB«B BBBBB B_.-- 

BBBBBBBBIBaaBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaaaBBBBBBBBBaiBaBBI 
BBBBBBBiMBBlBBBBBBBaaBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBai 
BBBBBBBiiiBBiBBBBflflBBBBBBBBBBBBBaRBBBiBBBBBBaBal 
BBB aamaa BBBBBBBaBB BaaaaaaajBa BaaaBBBBaa iBBaa BU^ 
,-RBBBBBaBBimaRBBBBBRBIv^««>».^r?-«BBBBBBrB BBBaBBBBnU 
iBBaBBaRBBBiaBaBRBBIBr.aBrJ'J'J/?’- raBBMrvBBiBBBaBRBRBI 

I-BBaiBaar4iBB.1iaBaiiM4(ji'B|BR)»c.'«BBBaBaBBaB 

BaaRiBr4|RBBJiBa^r,jF-ci«BiBRBaa BBBBaaBBai 

.... mBfljiia',iBiiuiBBBBaiftBaiu;j(:juiBaajuiaaBBBBBaaji 

BBaBBBRBBaBBaBRR'iBBBBaaaBBaaBRBaBBflBBBBaaaaaaaaaaB 

■ BRBaRaBaBBaBBBraBnaBBaBBaBBBBBBBaBBBBaaSaBBaRBBB 

■ ■RBaBBaBBBRaBB'iBBaiBBBBIBBBBBlIBBBRBBBBaaBBBBBBaBi 
aBaBBBBaBBBBBBKBBBBSBBaaBBBBRaBBBBB^BBRBBBBBBBBBB 


BBaBBUBBaBBBBBBaBBBBBBBRBBaJIBBBUali 
BBBBBBBBaBBaBBBBaBBlBBaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBmiptBI 
BBBBRBBBBiBRRBIBBBBiBBBBBBaBBBIBaBRIiaBaBBRBBIlilBB 
BBBBBIBBBiBBBBBBBBBiBBaBaBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBIflBa IRBf I 
BBflBiiBaBiiaBBBBaiBilBRBBBBBBBBBBBiBBBBaBaaBBBBarB 
BBBBMBaBBBiBaBBBBaBaBBaBBBBBBaBJBBaiBBBBaBaaBBBIK7li 

■ ■RBRBBRBBiaBBIBBBflllBBBiBBBRBBBBBBBBRBBBaBBI Bfi'VM 

■ ■BBBaBaBilBBBBRBBBBBBBBiBBaBaiBBBBBBBBaBBBBIlBflBBB 

■ ■BBRIRBRlRBaBIBBBBRBBBaBBaaaaiBBBBIBBBBBRBB’iaJIBB 

■ ■BlilBBRIIBBRIBBBBBBBBBBiBBBBRBBRBlIBBBBaBBJffBrmi 
BBBaaEBaBfllBBaBBBBBBBaaBBBMaflBBBBaBBBBBaBBBBrjrAU 

BaBBnBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBrJB’IBBBB 

■ BBBItBBaBlIBBaiBBaaiaBBBIBBRBBBBBBaBflBBBBaB'iaif BBB 
BBrZilkaBBliaBRIBBBBBBRBBIBBBaiiBBBBRBBBBBBBavafiBBi 
-II PI^'BBRiaBRaaBaaaaBBaBBBBBBiBBRBBBaBBBBr.BriB’JBBi 

J;..«ZBBBJUIBRBBaaBBBaBBBBB«BBBBBBaaBBBa;iB'il'anBjl 
Jllfl^BBBBBBRBBaBBBBBBBRBBaBBBBBaBBBBBBBB/VBtiailBJI 

I ■BBl::;4BRBB■BBBflBBBaflBBBB■BBB■B■BBBBBBBBBBrBLB tlllBl 
IBBBHiBaRJilBBBBBBRBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBB'iBJVfiailBii 
■ BBaiBBBBlIBBRiBBBBBBBBBBBBBBRBBBBBIBBBBrBrBfi laiBI 
--BBBBaJiaaiBBailBaJUBBBBaBBaBRBBBaBBflBBBria’iBB aaui 

I __BBBBBBBaBBNBBBBBaBBaBBBBaaBBBBBMaBBBBBBTar<BBBaBB| 
BBBRBBBBaBBaBBBBBBBiBaBBBBRaBRBBBaBBBBBr.B'iBJfaiivil 

BBBBBBBBaBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBiilir'BI 

-■■BBBBBBRBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBaBBBrfl'iBiBriBNBriBl 

_■iBBBBBBBBBRaBBBBaBaaBBaBaBBB’AV arjIB'IB'XM'IB I 

aaBBBBBaRRBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaaBanB'iBilBVBBaVBal 
"BBaBBBaBBBBBBBBBIlIBBBBBBBBaBIBaBBBf JrarirBr.arjBV.BBl 
BBBaBBaBlIBBBBBBBBRBBRBBBBBBBIBBBBIMi'iBBtBM'JBriMil 
BBaBBBBBBBBBBBaaBBBRBaBBBBBBBBBBBBr.BrB'iriiViaBBaB 
■ BBBBBBBBBBaBBBBaBBBBBBBBMaRBBHaBBABarJt .UU.Bf aVJTBB 
aBBBaBBBaBaBBBBBBBBBaaBBflBBaBBBBar,B’^B'^r.BBJB'ia/iBBB| 
BBBBBBBBBIiBBBBBBBBBBaBaBBBSBBBBBrarBM\2|BrBraBa.~Bi| 
BBBaBBaBBBBBflBBaBBflBBBBBBBBBBBBB’itJr#\.BBiBriBriC«aB 
BBBBBBaBBBBBBiBBBBiBBBaBBBBBBBB^a'i■>r>'BBrJIBBBJI<'BBB 
BBaBBBBBaiiaBaBBBBaa BaBBBBBBaBBr.arBMi'MBa jB/mr.B.nBBa 
BBBBBBBBBBBBBiBBBBBBBBflRBaBBBr,fV^BB«rr.rrp<M'^aBaB 

iaBBBBBBBBBBaBRiBBBBflBBaBBBBBir a'/:'.'^,*'4?arVB'.'iC:'y.rVBBflB 

aBRBBBBBRIIBBBBBBBBflBaaBIBBPkJ'i':i''/0’/njB,-1'jr> KK.->>4'>aBBBa I 

- -BBBBBBRRBBBBiRBBBBBBLVjrX'r/4-^.<w^»W/JI.C>#k''ir4aBB»| 

BBB BBBBBBBBBB BBBBBBL KiaBb/JIU'/iU/jr.VBBaaBB 

I BBBRBBBBBBBBRaBBaBBaBBBaRBrjfrBr^'^aBrBBr^ar^^BBBaBBB 
BBBBaaBBai ■BBB|BBBBBBBBaBPjp;iai^’.'aBrBBf:BH>n::<BaBBBBB 
aaBBBBB8BaBBBBiBaB■■BBBBB',4B'^aul)BBf’airBB^»BBBBBBRBB 

BEBBBiBBBiiBBBljBBBP4B'’^a''i-“^-- 

_BBBBaiaBBBaaaBBBBBP'.ai'^B'kB 

aBBBBBBBaipBBBaBBBBBBF:aB'jB^.«<(IBrBBFB 

■ ■BBBBBBaiiBBBiBBBBBrJP.rfBriBkBrBBrBR 
BBaBBaBBaBBBaaiiBBBaFBF'ap’'^r:ap>BBraB^ 


...'ar.*)aBBBaBamaB| 


BBRBkaaawaBF'4B''‘^^aBP''^^PPB^ BBaBBBran 

BBBRa■BBa■^-,%BBBB?^P^:■BaBBaBBBBBBBBaBBBBaaBBBBBa 

aBBRBBaaaBH'’4B>^=<«iilBr'lBr«iaBBaBBBBBBBaBRBaBBBBBi 

aBBBBBBBBa ;;*SBiaBBiBaaLi>rrB^BBRBBBflBBaaaiRBBPBBBai 

BBBBfeBaaBBiBBBBiBJIflBBflBBacr:^.?BBBBBBBPBaBajiajiBBBUU 

BBBaBBBBBaBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBa^Ba^'^BaBBBBMBBaBaBBBn 

BBBBBRBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBaBBaBaaBiyBl».;:4BBBBRIIBaaaBRBBB 

BaBBaSaBBRBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBflaaBBBEVrife^IRBBaiaBaaBBBBB 

BBRBiSBaBiaBaBaBBaaBiaBRiBBBBBRaBBrBB.c;;(l!RBBBaBaHBB 

BBBB8BBBBBBBBBaBaBBBBMBaajlBBBBBBBBfc.^.--Bk.>«BaKMBB4UIB 


—/OO.QM 

'-sojaoQ 


BBBBBBBBBBMBBaBaaiaaBaB 


R'^ + X'2 


9P,oo» /^e«o eoo,odo 

/CaKe/£.aad 

PiQ. 2 —Circle Diagbam FOB 220,(^yoLT, Constant- 
Voltage Transmission Line 
(See example 1) 

an angle 6 below the base line, where cos 6 is the power 
factor lagging, of the load. If the power factor is not 
the same at all loads, the line will not be straight, but 
wfil be a curve showing the reactive kv-a. of the load 
from no load to full load. By means of a pair of divi¬ 
ders, add the reactive kv-a. of the load to the cor¬ 
responding ordinate of the circle, thus plotting the 
curve of kv-a. required from the synchronoiK condens- 
_ o 
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Theoretical Limit of Load, in KilowaMs 
Maximum Load = c' +a' kw. (23) 

This is numerically less than e' since a' is a negative 
quantity. It may read from the circle diagram as it 
is the farthest distance to the right reached by the 
circle. 

Calculated Value of Reactive Kv-a. The method 
described in this article is not necessarily a graphical 
method. It is possible to calculate the reactive kv-a. 
directly, which is sometimes desirable in order to obtain 
a more precise result than that obtained graphically 
from the diagram. A direct calculation made in thia 
way is less work than a *‘trial and error*’ method, which 
would generally involve calculating the problem more 
than once. 

. The value of the reactive kv-a., , for a given 

pow^r Ibad r^ Q^Q , may; be found f^ 
equation: 

yh- ; loop 7 : 

The r^cijive. .kv-a> v required . froni .tiie synchronous 
condensers are..iequ^I% ■ . 

^ E Q Z 3P sin d , 


Kw. at supply end 


; IQOO - : cos 0 


> kv-a. 


where the pm^iload .is. power 

^ctOT that b' is a 

positive .quantity and 0 quantity. It is 

worth •^ije che^ng^the re^ ( 24 ) and 

(25) bj^ dra,l;^Ug the circle diagram and ob taiwin g the 
same r^nilt^ gia^hica^ ^: ' - i • 

give the 

center, |^••^..ihft6)pbn;dcnt of t^ voltage 

E„ ^ ffl^ the. radius c' is dhectly ^oportional to 
Et, it is evident that a nnmber .df circles corresponding 
to different value$:Of .S', may be drawn about the same 
center. ; ;$ee.Pig. 2., V ; " 

Total Losses, 

Let ^,E' rly, P R ^2$) 

^ ^ ^ S 9 1 ^dlts to neutral (27) 

The losses in the tFs^nsmission system equal 

^ -(28) 
This does not include the generator 'osses. When the 
"^I^J^t ;:Yqltage the high tension side of the 
:5tep^,4?an^or^.^ 

the;.eundehser^^^-^ The 

fS. ri t - j\'’f ^ ^ ■* 1 .-t -C’ 


^ kw. (30) 

Kv-a. at supply end 

3 E, V C^ + 

1000 

Power factor at supply end 
m{AC + BD) 

E, ^ percent (32) 

The '^supply end” is the point where the voltage E, 
is kept constant. If this at the generator terminals, 
as indicated in Fig. 1, expression (32) gives the power 
factor of the generator load. Whether this is leading 
or lagging must be determined from the following 
expression: 

Reactive kv-a. at supply end 
3 

{AD-BC) kv-a. (33) 

When this quantity is positive the reactive kv-a. and 
the power factor are leading, and when it is negative, 
they are lagging. ; , 

y Example I 
; Length of: line - 200 miles 
‘FrequeiUiy =:; 60 cycles 
R A- f Jt ^ ; 23.2 4-; 160 ohms 

T:--hi;0.00106 
Y Z 

1 +-^— +... = 0.916370.01196 


= 0.91637 0.01196 


'■■I-.t}-'.- 


; ^= 0.97197 -t-/0.00403 


V8fiol‘ino4,kfi' 




Be = 8.66 amperes, . 

+ = 1.33 + 

= 0.000,022,5; ' 

0- 000465,0 mho 

volte . (line voltage 2OO.0OO) 

4 ,^.;= p..^/:Q^-h3..4;yy;.:y:y''^^ ■; ;y ■ 

Ea = 115,480 -t-y 100 4- (F + y Q) (0.7 H-y 12.0) 

/^u Tr CP^rf yQ) (1,002 +5 + il.S-7 21.6 

+ y Q) (22^9 -Hi 178.0) 
I = (P + y Q) (0 394 j, y P OiS) -j- 0.9 + y 99.5 :' 
ff ~ y spod + (i> ^ y(23.4 -j- y 191. o) 

Ij = (P +yQ) (p,p24 -Hy<l,0l3i 4nlO +y82.8 ^ 

E^r^ 1(^60+53340 + (?+/$) (^3:0 +y204.4^ 

.. p ^7'+ ; E-+ (P + y Q) (p/+ y 

b' = 178,300 kv-a.4'':'‘'--"'"^ 

Wi #;"K = ,m,im 'v6l^'% ‘ nefeal ■ (line Voltaire 

;t Kgj skoW' the desired 

characteristics’of the system.- ’ ' !♦ ; 


. . V ’-tiflSCUSSlOn 

For discussion Of this paper see page 789. 
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Transmission Lines 
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Review of the Subject.’—There, seems to be a popular super¬ 
stition among engineers that the voltage and current relations at 
different points in a transmission line are peculiar and are not 
governed by Ohms law. This idea is not true. A transmission 
line is governed by Ohms law just as is any other alternating-current 
circuit containing resistance inductance and capacity. The only 
difference from an ordinary circuit is that in a transmission line 
we must make a correction for the effect of distributed constants. 

If IOC change the current flouring through a line by an amount I, 
there ’loUl he a voltage change equal to I Z between the two ends of 
the line. The Z in this case, however, is corrected for the distributed 
constants of the line. The hyperbolic formula which are so widely 
corning into use, since Doctor Kennelly has given us tables of com¬ 
plex hyperbolic functions, arc merely short methods of determining 
this Z as well as certain other constants which we must use. 

If roe start with a certain voltage Eg at the generator; on open 
circuit, we will have a slightly higher voltage at the receiver, due to 
the line capacity drawing a leading current through the inductance. 


As we load the line with a lagging current this voltage rise is counter¬ 
acted, by the impedance drop. 

In a similar manner the generator current is equal to the vector 
sum of the charging current, and the load current which has been 
multiplied by a constant. 

It is possible to express these relations by a vector diagram. 
Drawing a voltage and current diagram on the same sheet and to 
suitable sccdes offers a very convenient method of calculation. From 
such a diagram it is possible to read directly power and power factor 
as well as condenser kv-a. necessary for voltage regulation. 
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T he purpose of this paper is to describe a quick 
method of constructing the vector diagram of a 
power line, from which it will be possible to read 
directly the voltage, current, power and power factor 
at either end of the line. 

Theory 

The solutions of the equations of voltage and current 
along a transmission line appear in severd forms, of 
which probably the most useful in power line calcula¬ 
tions are the well-known hyberbolic ones 
Ea - Er cosh (n d) + Ir Z^ sinh (w 0) ( 1 ) 

Ersinh (w 6 ) 

Zo 


I„ = It cosh {n B) -h 


( 2 ) 


where 

E„ = generator voltege Er = receiver voltage 

ly = generator current Jr = receiver current 

n 6 is the hyperbolic angle of the line, depending on 
the length n, the size and configuration of the 
conductors, and the frequency. 

Zo is the surge impedance of the line, depending 
on the size and configuration of the conductors 
and the frequency. . , 

The use of these equations and the technique of 
hyperbolic functions have been discussed by a n^ber 
of authors to which a few references are given in the 
bibliography^ so I will not burden this paper with a 
further discussion. The usual method of solving these 
equations is an analytical one. TW^^^ 
enough when the power factor of the load is knp^, 
but when cdhdenseifs ^^e us^ for voltage regulation, 

. Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. L E. E., 

■ Vancouver, B. 0., August S-l'lf . 


the solution is very complicated. A graphical solu¬ 
tion, however, offers several advantages which cannot 
be overlooked. 

Construction OF Vector Diagram 
The voltage equation. Fig. 1, shows the voltage 
diagram. In both the voltage and current diagrams 
Er will be used as the reference vector from which all 
angles will be measured. From 0 draw Er the refer- 


Locus of Generator Voltage 
Vector for Constant Generator Voltage 


Locus of E, for Constant Kv-a.delivered 


Locus of EjVcctorfor 
Constant Power delivered. 



Voltage drop in line 
due to BeceWer load 


Receiver Voltage used as reference Ve^.E 


jijQ- X—Vbctor Diagram of Hyperbolic Equation Er cosh 
(wdy + Jr.^o sinh (ns). 

ehce vector. Er Cpsh (w.^) will be shprter ^d lead 
Er by a small angle. Er. cosh (% 6) is the generator 
voltage when the line is oh open circuit. The difference 
between it an(i Er is the voltage rise pr Ferranti effect 
,/in-1heline., 

Now as we put a load pn the end of. the line, there:^ll 
be an impedance drop hr rise in the voltage be^een the 
, r^eiver an<i generator ends, depending, upon the power 
78b: ^ ^ 
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factor of the load. This is no different from the usual 
impedance drop in a circuit and is proportional to the 
current delivered at the receiving end. It is described 
by the term Ir Zo sinh {n 6) and is represented by the 
vector OnP. 

The position of the vector ir~F depends on the 
character of the load. With a unity power factor load 
at the receiving end the point P will move along O' A. 
If the amount of power delivered is kept constant while 
the power factor is varied, P will move along a line 
perpendicular to O'A. With a constant kv-a. load, 
P will move along the arc of a circle drawn from O' 
as a center. In order to keep the generator voltage 
jonstant as the load on the line is varied, the point P 
must follow the arc of a circle drawn from 0 as a center 
md having a radius equal to Eg. 

Current Equation. This current equation: 


Transactions A. I. E. E. 


Ig = Ir cosh (n 6) -{- 


Er sinh (n 6) 


0/ I.for Cunstani' P «p 





L®«!3 «f I,for unity P.F.toad 

Loeus of I,for Constant Power 
delivered, (Pr) 

Er«*-’d ns reference' Vector 


Fio 2 —Vsotoe Diaoram op Htpbeboho Bodation 

r, -/,e03h(».) + 

is similar to the voltage equation. It consists of one 
term wWch is proportional to the receiver voltage and 
one which is proportional to the receiver current. 

As in the vplta^ diagram Er will be used as the 
reference vector. Prom 0 in Fig. 2, draw OW equal to 

Er sinh (n 6) 

Zo ' 

This is the charging current taken from the generator 
when the voltage at the receiving end of the line is 
Er. It is nectary to state it in terms of the receiver 
voltage since all calculations are performed on the 
assumption of a predetermined receiver voltage. As 
we load the line at the receiver end by taking a current 
I r, a current lrcosh (» 0) will be added to the charg¬ 
ing current. This component is almost in phase with 
the.receiver current and a Uttle smaller in magnitude. 
It IS replanted by the vector O" P. 

r ? P win be on the 

line O A. With constant power and varying pow^ 


il factor, P will travel along a line perpendicular to 0" A. 
e Similarly the locus of P for constant kv-a. load will be 
i a circle drawn from 0" as a center, 
e Let us examine the voltage and current dig-graTTii? 

together. Any point P on either diagram represents 
s a certain amount of power at a certain power factor 
i which i s take n from the line at the receiving end. The 
• vector OP on the voltage diagram is equal to the 
5 generator voltage necessary to maintain a receiver 
' voltage Er while P is being delivered. The vector 
; OP on the current diagram represents the generator 
current while P is being delivered. For every point 
J on the voltage diagram, there is a corresponding point 
on the current diagram. 

Let us assume the system to which the line is con¬ 
nected takes a load from the line at 0.80 power factor. 
Then the locus of point P of the voltage vector Eg 
will be the line O' B where A O' P is the angle whose 
cosine equals 0.80; and there will be considerable 
voltage drop between the generator and receiver for 
a large amount of power transmitted. 

In order to avoid raising the generator voltage to 
maintain constant receiver voltage, synchronous con¬ 
densers are used. Their purpose is to draw sufficient 
reactive current through the line to change the power 
factor from that of the system load to that necessary 
for the point P to fall on the constant generator volt¬ 
age curve. In Fig . 1, the drop caused by this current 
is the vector CP. Changing_ the condenser excitation 
causes Eg to move along the constant power line P 2 . 

Calculations fob a Three-Phase Line. 

^ The following calculation for a three-phase line is 
given to illustrate the technique and procedure. 

f Aluminum Steel 

Conductor j 605,000 cir. mil aluminum. 78,500 steel 
: Diameter = 0.953 inch 
Spacing Horizontal three conductors 

204 inches between conductors. 
n = length of line = 241 miles 
/ = frequency = 50 cycles 
w = 2t/ = 3.14159 radians 

Line per sec. 

r = resistance = 0.1511 ohm per 

Constants ■ mile 

L inductance « 0.0021015 henry 

per mile 

c = capacity = 0.01425 X !()-« 

faradpermile 

fir “ Ifis-kBuce, SO Small we will neglect it. 
From these constants we will dete rmin e the -hyper¬ 
bolic angle 0 and the surge impedance Zo. The 
mathematics , of hyperbolic functions in line calcula¬ 
tions has been treated so often before that I will do 
im more than give the fonnula. Reference to the 
theory is given in the bibliography. 


Spacing 


Constants 


r = resistance 
L =f inductance 
c = capacity 
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$ y/ (r -\-j Lw) X (g + jew) hyperbolic radians 

per mile 

Zo = \ ^ ^ ohms surge impedance 

M g-hjew 

L 6) = 0.0021016 X 50 X 2t 

= 0.660206 ohm per mile 

(r + y L w) = (0.1611 + y 0.660205) 

= 0.6773 /77.°09 ohms per mile 

cw = 0.01425 X 10-« X 60 X 2 TT 

= 4.4767 X 10-® mho per mile 

(g-hjew) = (0 + y 4.4767 X lO-o) 

= 4.4767 X 10”® 790. ° mho per mile 


available, the complex functions can be easily calcu¬ 
lated from tables of real circular and hyperbolic func¬ 
tions which are found in every handbook. 

Cosh (n d) =0.915 /I.*^20 
sinh (nd) = 0.410 /83.°9 

Zo sinh (n 6) = 389.0/6'745 X 0.410/83.°9 
= 159.5 777.45 ohms. 

It is decided to maintain a voltage between wires of 
220,000 volts at the receiving end. This gives the 
voltage to neutral Er - 127,200 /O^ volts 

Er cosh {n B) = 116,400 7 1.°20 volts 



Fia. 3 


B = VO 6773 777.°09 X 4.4^X IQ-** /90.^ 
= a/3.0321 X 10-® 7167.°09' 


B,sinh(»9) _ 127,200/0° X 0.410i8^°9. 
~ 889.0X^46 


= 1.7412 X 10~® 783. ”54 hyperbolic radians per 

mile 

^ _ I 0.6773 777.°09 

^ X^76r>nF<7?0! 

= VO.16125 X 10® 

= 389.0 \6.°45'ohms surge impedance. 
nB = 241 X 1.7412 X 10"® 783.^54 

hyperbolic radians 
= 0.420 783. °54 h yperbolic radians. 

Since {n B) is a complex hyperbolic angle, tables or 
charts of complex hyperbolic functions are of great 
advantage iii determining sinh (n 6) and cosh (% 6.) 
Such charts and tables have been calculated and pub¬ 
lished by Doctor KenneUy.^ If no such tables are 
1. A. E. Kennelly, Tables of Complex hyperbolic and oir- 

inilar functions, Harvard Umversity 

A. B. Kennelly, Chart Atlas of complex hyperbolic and cir¬ 
cular functions. Harvard University Press. 


= 134.1 790. °35 a mperes 

Choose a suitable voltage scale, say 10,000 volts to 
the inch, and fromO (Fig. 3) lay off E^ the reference 
vector. Draw 0 O' eQual to Er cosh (w 0) leading 
Er by an angle of 1.20 degrees. For 100,000 kw. 
delivered at the receiving end at unity power factor, 
Ir will equal 263. ^ amperes per phase. 

Ir Zo sinh {n B) = 263 X 159.5 777.°45 

= 41,900 777. °45 volts 
= 4.19 777.45 inches 

From O' draw O' A making an angle of 77.45 deg. with 
Er. This is the unity power factor line. Measure 
up 4.19 inches from O' and through the point draw a 
line perpendicular to O'A. This is the 100,000-kw. 
line. Distances along O' A are proportional to the 
power delivered at the receiver at unity power factor. 
We can therefore get a power calibration. 
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4.19 inches = 100,000 kv-a. 
or 23,820 kv-a. = 1 inch 

PVom O draw an arc the radius of which is equal to 
the generator voltage it is decided to maintain by means 
of condensers. This arc will intersect the constant 
power lines at 6, c, d, e, f. 

Current Diagram. For convenience in reading, we 
will construct the current diagram on the same sheet 
and to the same scale as the voltage diagram. Since 
IrZo sinh (n 6) and Ir cosh (n 6) are both proportional 
to Ir, if we use the proper scales we can transfer power 
points from one diagram to the other with a pair of 
dividers. Such a current scale is one which will make 
Ir Zo sinh (n 6) = Ir cosh {n 6.) 

For 100,000 kw. at unity power factor 
Ir cosh (n 6) = 263 X 0.915 /I.^2 0 

= 241.8 /I. °2 0 amperes 
Ir Zo sinh (n 6) = 4.19 inches 

241.8 amperes = 4.19 inches 

1 ampere = 0.01741 inch 

1 inch = 57.7 amperes 
From 0 draw 0 0" making an angle of 90.35 degrees 
with Er and equal to 


tor is 3 X 150,600 X 220.0 X 0.977 = 97,100 kw. 
The line loss is eq ual to 97,100- 90,000 = 7100 kw. 

The vector 0 P%' is the current when the generator 
voltage is regulated to 127,200 volts. It is equal to 
275 amperes. The power factor is the cosine of the 
angle Pa" 0 Pa. Power factpr = 0.945. 

P, = 3 X 127,200 X 275 X 0.945 = 99,000 kw. 

Line loss = 99,000 - 90,000 = 9000 kw. 

To keep the generator voltage constant at no load 
will require a lagging condenser capacity equal to 
O' Pa or 28,900 kv-a. This is very small when com¬ 
pared with the full load condenser capacity. It would, 
therefore, be more economical from the point of view 
of bu 3 dng condensers to choose a voltage which would 
require the same condenser capacity at full load as 
at no-load. 


P^sinh(^^6) . 

- - - = 134.1 amperes = 2.322 inches. 

Zi0 

Draw 0" A" making an angle of 1.20 degrees with Er. 
With a pair of dividers, transfer the power points 
h>, 0 , k, I, m, from O' A to 0" A"-. In a similar way, the 
inteections of the power lines with the voltage curve 
(points b, c, d, e, /,) may be transferred to the current 
diagram.^ Draw a circle through these points. The 
diagram is now complete. 

IIsE OP THE Diagram 

It is desired to know the terminal conditions when 
90,000 kw. is being delivered at the receiving end at 
().86 power factor. Draw O'B the 0.85 power factor 
line. This is drawn at such an angle that AO'B 
= COS-10.85. Measure up 90,000 kw. along O'A 
diaw the constant power line through the point. 
The intersection of the constant power line and the 
constant power factor line determines the pow^ 
pomt P 1. The generator voltage required to deliver 
this power is the vector OPi and is equal to 150,600 
volts and leads Er by 13! 5 degrees. To bring the 
generator voltage down to 127,200 volts will require 
an amount of condenser capacity equal to Pi . P^ or 
62,800 kv-a. The generator voltage vector will be 
0 Pg and will lead P, by 18.6 degrees. 

Locate Pi" and P/ on the current diagram to cor- 
r^pond to P1 and Pa on the voltage diagram. Then 
O Fi IS the generator current when no condensera 

axe used, and is equal to 220.0 ainp^^^^ 

power factor is the cosine ' of the ande P, O P '' 

Pi OPi" = i2,°3cps l2.®3 *= 0 977. . ' 

The total three-phase power delivered by the genera¬ 


Appendix 

Method of calculating complex hyperbolic functions. 
To find sinh and cosh of 0.420 /83. “54 

0.420 /83.“54 = 0.04755 -|-; 0.4170 
1 sinh (u =b y v) = sinh « cos i j cosh u sin v 
cosh (u d=jv) — cosh u cos » dr y sinh u sin v 
u = 0.04755 V = 0.4170 

sinh u — 0. 047567 sin = 0,4049 

cosh u = 1. 001132 cos w « 0.9143 

sinh M cos » = 0.0435 
cosh M sin® = 0.0460 
sinh 0.420 /83.54 = 0.0436 H- y 0.4050 
= 0.409^3^ 
cosh M cos » = 0.915 
sinh sin w = 0.01923 
cosh 0.420 /83.5 4 = 0.915 +y 0.01923 
0.915/I. “2 

This method of calculation gives a little more accurate 
result than it is possible to get with the charts or tables. 

If, instead of using the hyperbolic functions, it is 
found more convenient to use the Steinmetz equations: 

Eg = Er (cti — J Oa) -|- Ir {hi — y 62) 

— Er {di — y da) Ir {tti —j a>i) 

the procedure will be just the same, except that in these 
equations the phase rotations are reversed. 
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f theory! of transmission lines. 

Contains a very fine table of real hyperbolic functions. 
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Discussion 

DISCUSSION ON “A GRAPHIC METHOD FOR THE 

EXACT SOLUTION OF TRANSMISSION LINES** 

(Holladay) 

AND “THE ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS’* (Dwiqht) 
Vaneouvor, B. C., August 10, 1922 

R. J. C. Wood: Again we have an illustration of how, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, and at the same time, the same ideas 
arise simultaneously. The curves shown in this paper (Dwight) 
are—1 l;lnMk if you turn the diagram right over, or the wrong way 
up, ac^cording to Avho is talldng about it, that it will,be found to be 
very similar, if not identical with the curves to be shown in the 
paper by Mr. Holladay. That paper shows a diagram which 
repr<jsents fclie exact hyperbolic equations. 

When it comes to the purity of the English language, doesn’t 
equation simply mean that two things are equal, and we have 
an approximate equation, why shouldn’t we be satisfied to let it 
go at tliat, and not call it a formula. We have equations, I 
believe, wliich are exiiressed in the form of—^well, suppose A 
equals B, plus or minus something, which repi*esents the errors of 
al)sorvation of something else, I think that is still an equation, 
without calling it a formula. The dictionary states that a 
formula is a rule or principle expressed in mathematical language. 
An equation denotes the equality of two mathematical expres¬ 
sions. 

J. R. Dunbar: The diagram in Pig. 2 of Mr. Dwight’s paper 
shows reUiCtivo kv-a. in a circuit where the current leads the 
voltagts plotted upward, that is, Icv-a. is plotted oounter-olock- 
wiso with respect to kilowatts. The A. I. E. E. Standards, Sec¬ 
ts m .*1230, recommond that, in any vector diagram, the leading 
vector 1)0 drawn counter-clockwise with respect to the lagging 
vector. 

TIio abfivo rule is universally followed for vector diagrams 
involving volts and amperes. Although the apparent power is 
not strictly an alternating quantity admitting of vector repre¬ 
sentation, it is convenient to consider it a vector. 

It is tlio usual custom when referring to kv-a. in a circuit to 
talk about “leading” kv-a. when the current is leading the 



voltage. If, then, kv-a- is considered as a vector, leading kv-a. 
must be plotted counter-cloekwisb from kw. in order to be con¬ 
sistent with Rule 3230. If apparent power is not considered as a 
vector, there is no justification for drawing any vector diagram 
of apparent power- 

Section 3238 of the Standards defines vOlt-amperes as-the 
product of the r. m. s. value of the voltage by the r. m. s. value 
of the current. If volt-amperes be considered as a vector, it 
is convenient to have a method of computing tiie vector value. 
The expression which at once suggests itself is -p J, when B and 
I are the vector values expressed as complex numbers. 

■ In a case such as is shown in Fig. 1 where ^ = E (cos -1- 


j sin and f = / (cos 4>i — y sin ^i) the expression B / is very 
cumbersome and difficult of interpretation, because the real part 
is not equal to the watts. The use of the numbers conjugate to 
B and / simplifies this computation considerably. 

Two complex numbers are conjugate to each other, as defined 
in elementary works on algebra, when they differ in the sign of 
the imaginary part only. 

If the emrent is multiplied by , the conjugate of the voltage, 
the expression EI (cos <^i — j sin ti>i) (cos <^2 — j sin <^ 2 ) is 
obtained. This reduces to EI (cos .(</>i + <l>i) — / sin (^1 + ^ 2 ) 
OT EI (fio& <l> — j ^ 4>). 

This is an expression for volt-amperes, for its effective value is 



PiQ. 2 

equal to the volt-amperes of the circuit as defined by Rule 3238. 
It is in a much more useful form than if the conjugate had hot 
been used, for the real part is equal to the watts, and the imagi¬ 
nary part is equal to the reactive volt-amperes, as shown in the 
foot notes to rules 3242 and 3246. Also the vector volt-amperes, 
in a circuit wherein the current lags the voltage, is plotted clock¬ 
wise from watts, as shown in Pig.' 2 which corresponds to the 
assumption made above. 

If instead of the above procedure, the voltage were multiplied 
by the number conjugate to the current, as is sometimes done, 
the resultant expression reduces to EI (cos «/. + j sin <#>). This 
is also an expression for volt-amperes, but it requires that the 
kv-a. in a circuit wherein the eun’ent lags.behind the voltage be 
coxisidered as leading kv-a. in order to be consistent with Rule 
3230, which is not in accordance with the Usual cimtom. 

When the current and voltage are .in phase, if either be multi¬ 
plied by the number conjugate to the other, it is readily seen that 
the resultant expression is a real quantity; that is, watts. 

It is to be hoped, therefore,, that Standardization rules will be 
added defining volt-amperes as a quantity capable of vector 
representation for use in transmission line diagrams, etc. and 
giving rules as to the proper method of plotting volt-amperes. 

H. B. Dwight: Mr. Dunbar’s demonstration that a transmis¬ 
sion line circle diagram should follow Standardization Rule 3230 
for vector diagrams, is interesting and convincing. A. diagram 
showing kw. and leading and lagging reactive kv-a. is to all in¬ 
tents and purposes a.vector , diagram, and Rule 3230 explicitly 
applies to ony vector diagram. It would be incon^stent tQ draw 
a dfa-grft.'m of a certain shape to express a set of relations between 
currents in a transmission system, and then draw a diagram of a 
different shape to express the same set of relations between kv-a. 
which represent exactly the same currents. 

The use of conjugate numbers, which are very advantageous 
in many calculations, does not require that the above conclusion 
be changed, but merely that the conjugate of the proper numbers 
be taken. Where the conjugate of an impedance is required, no 
difficulty is encountered. 

The use of conjugates is both easy and natural. It will be 
remembered that a complex fraction is multiplied above and 
below by the conjugate of the denbrninatbr, in order to rationalize 
the denominator. In a somewhat similar way, when multiply¬ 
ing a complex voltage by a complex current, if the conjugate of 
the voltage is used, the resulting expression can be used to repre¬ 
sent'the volt-amperes, with the additional advantage that the 
real part is equal to the watts. It is necessary to use the conju- 
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gate of the voltage in order not to conflict with Standardization 
Ride 3230, but this can easily be done. 

While the most usual and general problem is the multiplica¬ 
tion of a voltage by a current, the matter is very clearly set forth 
by an example of a complex value of cmrent/ (cos d + i sin 0) = 
and an impedence R The voltage across the im¬ 

pedance is Ie>^ (B +j X),and the conjugate of the voltage is 
le~j^ (R — j X). If now, in accordance with the previous para¬ 
graph, the conjugate of the voltage be multiplied by the current, 
the resulting expression for.i; - a. is (R — jX) = PR — 

j P X. It is seen that the real part is equal to the watts and 
the unreal part is equal to the reactive volt-amperes, which are 
negative when lagging, thus agreeing with Standardization Rule 
3230. 

If, on the other hand, the conjugate of the current be multiplied 
by the voltage, as is sometimes done, the resulting expression 
for v-a is Ie~P (R j X) = PR +j PX. In this, the 
lagging quantity is positive, and would be plotted in a counter^ 
clockwise direction with respect to the in-phase quantity. This 
is in disagreement with Standardization Rule 3230, and so the 
procedure of using the conjugate of the current should not be 
followed. 

Since both methods described have been used in publications, 
it is desirable that a decision be made. A phrase could be in¬ 
serted in Rule 3230 of the Standardization Rules of the A. I. E. E. 
stating that it apphes also to the diagrams involving volt-amperes. 

S. Barfoedt R^erring to Mr. Dwight’s paper and statement 
regarding transmission line problem, given in Pig. 5 of P. G. 
Baum’s paper on “Voltage Regulation and Insulation” JoTXBNAn 
of the A. I. E. E. August 1921, page 648, it should be tmderstood 
that all diagrams and computations were made as simple as 
possible for the sake of explaining the general nature and solution 
of the long distance high-voltage transmission problem by means 
of synchronous condensers at the receiving end as well as at 
intermediate points at nearly uniform intervals along the line. 
Studies which we have been making seem to indicate that con¬ 
denser stations should be placed at intervals of about 100 to 
150 miles, provided that the voltage is not less than 220,OCX) volts 
and that economical powers are transmitted of the order of mag¬ 
nitude of 160,000 to 176,000 kw. per 3-phase circuit. Kelvin’s 
law must here not be forgotten. 

If power is transmitted a distance of 300 miles I would by all 
means advocate any solution which is accurate, but not ihore so 
than the nature of the problem demands. A diagram which has 
been in use in our offlce for years for solving transmission line 
problems for lines from 100 to 200 miles in length, is shown in Fig. 
1. It is ho different from that given by Mr. Holladay and more 
easily understood by most engineers. The accuracy is all that 
may be desired for lines of that length. 

The basis for the construction of the diagram was given by 
hir. Baum 22 years ago (see A. I. E. B. Teansactions, pp.412- 
422, May 1900). I am glad to see that both Mr. Dvoght and 
Mr^ Holladay have adopted this same circle digram, although 
they arrive at its construction by the use of the functions of the 
hjnperbolic angle. Mr.. Holladay’s diagram is exactly of the 
same form as one of several gotten out by me and published in the 
Pacific Sermce Magazine several years ago. In these diagrams 
the constants of step-up and step-down transformers were taken 
accoimt of, as well as the mfluence of the charging Current. 

The diagram may, be constructed quickly and accurately as 
follows:— 

Dimction 0 a is vector of reference. Distance 0 a = lOO per 
cent « constant aUd equal generator and receiver voltage for all 
loads. Swing arc a/ which is then the locus of end of generator 
voltage vector for loads. 

At no load the Ferranti effect is represented by the triangle, 
ah c, in which a b is the resistance pressure and 6 c the reactance 
piressum caused by the charging current flowing over H of line 


resistance and of line reactance, including transformer, 
etc. Now load the line with a load of unity power factor, 
cd is then the resistance pressure caused by the power 
current flowing over all resistance in series and d c the reactance 
pressure caused by the power current flowing over all reactance 
in series, c c is the resultant and is the impedance line for full 
load with unity power factor of load. The triangle c d e is made up 
of as many triangles as is required to include all pieces of appara¬ 
tus and the line between the generator and the receiver over 
which the power current flows in series. 

If no attempt were now made to hold the voltage constant, 
a line drawn from 0 to e would represent the generator voltage 
required at unity power factor of load; at a power factor of 95 
per cent it would be represented by a line from 0 to / " at 85 
per cent by Of\ and for constant kv-a* of load by 0 r, etc. For 
other loads than full load the quantities are referred to the respec¬ 
tive load lines. By causing a quadrature leading current to 
flow over the reactances, a voltage drop may be compensated for, 
and by quadrature lagging currents, voltage rises may be com¬ 
pensated for. A synchronous condenser will perform such ser¬ 
vice when pl^ed in parallel with the load; that is, it acts as a 
variable condenser for excitations above normal and as a variable 
reactor for excitations below normal. 

If one were sure of the exact numerical value of the load power 
factor for any load, then it might be of some value to Imow with 
mathematical accuracy the particular quadrature currents 
needed for each load condition. 

A very small change in power factor, however, will demand an 
enormous change in condenser capacity, by far outstripping any 
small error in the determination of the Ferranti effect represented 
by the small triangle a be. 

To the left in the figure, the current diagram is drawn so that a 
good view is had of the manner in which the current and voltage 
vectors change position with change in load. It is seen how the 
quadrature omrents from the synchronous condenser subtract 
from or add to the everpresent charging current. At 0 I the 
quadrature condenser subtracts from the chai^ng current at 
maximum; then as the load comes on gradually it becomes less 
until at p the condenser is idling, after which, upon further in¬ 
crease in load, the quadrature current reverses and adds itself to 
the charging emrent. 

The charging ciurent is shown as a chord of an arc of a circle, 
more proper perhaps is the circle itself a true representation of 
the charging current. By a simple geometrical construction, 
which is obvious, the center of the circle can be found, when it is 
remembered that except for losses the charging current is in 
quadrature with the voltage at any point of the line. It is there¬ 
for also in quadrature with the voltage at the ends of the line, 
and hence at right angles to the voltage vectors of the receiver 
and generator at the various loads. 

The arc I rip, etc. is struck from a center m found by locating 
angle B and making m n equal to o b. 

It may, under circumstances, be of advantage to have a drop 
or a rise in voltage over any particular section of a long line, 
controlled by condensers at intervals. In such event the dia¬ 
gram at once gives information of what takes place. There may 
then be a shift to the 110 per cent arc or the 90 per cent arc, or to 
a curve which would coincide with the 100 per cent arc at no 
load and with the 110 per cent ar6 at full load, or vice versa. 
This is accomplished by adjustment of the potential to the volt¬ 
age regulator. 

The charging current is a function of the impressed voltage. 
If the voltage is not uniform but changes along the line, the 
charging current per unit length of line also changes. For a 
constant voltage system the charging current is therefore con¬ 
stant per unit leb^h of line, and no error is introduced by so 
considering it. 
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Ivar Herlitz: The question, so often raised among engineers, 
whether the hyperbolic theory or some other theory should be 
used in the calculation of transmission lines seems to me to be 
rather meaningless. It is established beyond question that the 
constants in the equations for a uniform transmission lina are 
expressed by hyperbolic functions of certain complex quantities; 
other expressions for these constants are approximations of the 
hyperbolic expressions, and it is an easy matter to estimate, for 
lines of different length, the accuracy obtainable with the various 
approximate expressions, and then from the demands of the 
problem decide what method to use. The constants for more 
general cases, where the transformers are considered together 
with the line, can be calculated according to Mr. Dwight’s paper, 
or by a similar method described by me in a paper to be published. 

The treatment of the equations, after the constants have been 
determined, depends upon the natme of the problem to be solved. 
When it is desired to calculate the complete performance of a 
given line, a circular diagram, for instance of one of the types 
described in the papers by Dwight and HoUaday, may be drawn. 
In my paper just mentioned I have presented formulas from 
which the complete performance can be plotted in the form of a 
few curves giving the loss in active as well as reactive power, and 
voltage drop for any load condition. For certain other problems 
I have with advantage used a diagram based on the following 
principles. 

Redrawing Fig. 1 of Mr. Holladay’s paper so that the line 



Fio. 3 


O'A becomes standard phase, the diagram shown in Fig. 3 is 
obtained. Here O'A is proportional to the active power, AP to 
the reactive power. The circle PP' is the locus for P for fixed 
values of the voltages. The center of the circl^ always lies on 
the line 00', forming an angle with O'A that i8_^oonstant for a 
given line. Its position oh this line depends on the voltages, and 
the radius is equal to the sending end voltage. If, however, the 
values of all vectors in the diagram are divided by 7*, the radius 
of the circl© becomes constant = 1, and if the circle is drawn on a 
separate sheet of transparent paper it may, by means of scalps 
properly arranged, easily be located with respect to a system of 
coordinate axes to represent any desired case for any line. One 
diagram can be used for all lines, and it can easily be proAoded 
with scales for convenient determination of all desired quantities. 
The readings have to be multiplied by certain proportion^ty 
factors depending on the constants of the line. A similar circle 
can be drawn representing the conditions at the sending end, and 
corresponding points on the two circles are found by means of the 
angular displhcement between the voltages, which is equal to the 
angle O'OP plus a certain fixed angle, as can be seen from Fig. 1 

of Mr. Holladay’s paper. . ^ . 

D. I. Cone* I want to call your attention to the comparison 
of these two diagrams, one in Mr. Dwight’s paper, and the other 


in Mr. Holladay’s paper. You get a pretty full diagram pre¬ 
sented by Mr. HoUaday and the corresponding one discussed by 
Mr. Barfoed is the physical picture given, which is more power¬ 
fully expressive than when you get away from the physical pic¬ 
ture, as it seems to me Mr. Dwight is doing on the diagram itself. 
That is ail r^ht for a man who is continually dealing with the 
problem but for others the whole picture is wanted. 

A word about when to use these approximations. In my own 
work ! am sometimes dealing with 50 cycles, and again with 500 
cycles or 26,000 cycles, and I have found that it was very helpful 
to consider what fraction of a wave length of line they are deal¬ 
ing with, and on open-wire lines the velocity of transmission 
always works out pretty close to 180,000 miles per second. If 
you have a 60-eycle line, you have 3000 miles for one wave length, 
and if you are working on a line 150 miles long, that is one 
twentieth of a wave line—^pretty short; but if you set it now to 600 
cycles, the line 150 miles long, it becomes half a wave length, 
which is a very different proposition. In dealing with short lines 
(I think we can safely define the short line as on the order of 
one-twentieth of a wave length) we can feel safe in using the 
approximation. If your line approaches anything at aU to a 
quarter of a wave length, watch out. You had better then 
recognize the fact that at this time due to the work of Dr. 
KenneUy and others the hyperbolic functions are practicaUy as 
easy to use as any of these approximations. 

About the effect of irregularities in the line, a recent interesting 
case came up in connection with the Portland-San Francisco 
telephone b'nfts being adapted to the carrier transmission between 
five and 3000 cycles. A quite serious irregularity was found in 
the voltage current relations on the Portland end. It was found 
to be due simply to the fact that the spacing was 30 inches be¬ 
tween the wires in the City of Portland instead of 18 inches, as 
on the rest of the line, due to the municipal requirements for 
climbing spaces. It made a serious irregularity in the sending 
end of the voltage-current relation which has to be corrected by 
special means. 

F. G. Baum* (by letter): In a paper giving “Some Con¬ 
stants lot Transmission Lines’’ before the A. I. E. E. in 1900 
(See pp. 412-422, Trans. May 18, 1900), I showed a method of 
calculating transmission lines using complex quantities, which 
showed for the first time the conditions for any load and any 
power factor. The error for the loaded and uidoaded line was 
shown to be very small for lines less than 2(X) noiles long- And 
the only error results from the assumption that the charging 
current is uniform for each line section. 

Now, it is admitted that to transmit power over very long 
distances we must have sjmchronous condensers at certain inter¬ 
vals to maintain a constant voltage system as shown in iny paper 
on “Voltage Regulation and Insulation for Large-Power Long- 
Distance Transmission Systems.’’ A. I. E. E., 1921. If we do 
this then it follows that the charging current is also a constant. 
And if the charging current is uniform, then there is no need for 
the hyperbolic, calculations. 

If we are not to hold the line voltage constant, then I admit we 
need the hyperbolic method of calculations. But why use a 
method of calculation for an impractical system? 

Diagrams 2 and 3 of my paper referred to are absolutely ac¬ 
curate. Diagram 4 is accurate enough for all practical purposes. 
Diagram 5 was given to show the general problem visually. An 
error in m afking the diagram accounts for the discrepancy 
pointed out by Mr. H. B. Dwight and which I acknowledged to 
him. 

In my method we calculate not a 500 or 1000-mile line but cal¬ 
culate the sections between condensers. The errors resulting 
could never be measured on the completed line by any instrument 
used in operatmg the system. The results are shown visually 
for all conditions of loading. 
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H. L. Melvin: We who are actively engaged in transmission 
line design have our pet way of making calculations, I am sure. 
Whether we use a simple calculation, a graphical chart or an 
exact solution,. depends entirely upon the problem, and it is 
really our own good judgment which tells us just which solution 
to use. Furthermore, I believe most of us know how to use any 
of the methods which have been devised by the technicians. 
These methods which we have are really a combination of our 
own study originality and the ideas of others. Personally I like 
to use the Perrine-Baum graphical chart simply because it gives 
you a very nice picture of the actual performance of the ti*ans- 
mission line. I simply take a piece of cross-section pap^ and 
determine upon the kilowatt scales, use one wire values and make 
a chart somewhat similar to that devised by Professor Carpenter 
and presented, I believe, at Los Angeles in 1919. It is a Perrine- 
Baum chart modified, from which you can get practically all the 
information you want, voltages, per cent voltage regulation, kilo¬ 
watts, kilowatt-amperes, power factor and synchronous con¬ 
denser capacity for power factor correction. On the kv-a. 
circles the PR transmission line loss can be placed. The point 
where the loss in the synchronous condenser increases faster tha.n 
the PR loss in the line decreases can also be determined. That 
point is approximately the economic or most efficient point at 
which to operate the transmission line. If you have a problem 
which requires a more exact solution, the values of resistance and 
reactance can be modified by the use of hyperbolic functions, 
and what Dr. KenneUy calls the equivalent values, derived. 
These values can then be used for making the chart. If you 
have a stiU more complicated problem, go through the exact 
solution. In any event I would make a chart to give a picture 
of the line, so that good judgment can be used in the design. 
Pictures mean a great deal to me, if 1 can see before me just 
exactly what is going on, I feel that I am better prepared to use 
good judgment in the proper design. The accuracies of calcu¬ 
lation usually exceed by far the original assunaptions and neces¬ 
sity in practical application. Temperature change in an ordi¬ 
nary transmission line will introduce more error tha n the difference 
between the exact and approximate solution. 

Do not misunderstand me, I am not attempting to minimize 
theory and ex^t solutions. I have been through them and I 
feel that I understand them, and they certainly have their 
value, and Unless you do know them you do not know when you 
can use an approximate solution, or when you have to use an 
exact solution. The exact solutions are of course absolutely 
essential on the larger problems. Some of the papers which 
have come out in recent years are more or less duplicates of 
papers that have preceded them. I have in mind the sag ten¬ 
sion proposition. There were papers after papers on sag tension, 
different methods of calculation and so on—exact methods and 
approximate methods. The exact method might tell you to put 
seven and one-tenth foot sag in the conductor, the approximate 
solution might say seven feet. If the lineman, gets it within ten 
per cent, you are lucky. 

If you study or go back through the papers that have been 
written on transmission line regulation and the sag tension prob¬ 
lems you will find about every five or six years some one has 
practically copied an idea of some one before him. We should 

be careful to give due credit when that is done. 

Again I say, practically every one of us have our own pet 
schemes and could possibly devise some originally and perhaps 
claim something special for our way of calculating. All these 
papers are of value if we study them. What we know and use, 
really are a combination of the other feUow’s ideas, coupled with 
our own. 

H« It has come to be a rule, followed by a good 

many engineers that, in calculating a transmission , line at 
TOmmercial frequencies, if the charging current or capacitance 
IS worth while considering at all, it is worth while calculating 


its effect by the hyperbolic method. For instance, the old 
split-condenser method gives rise to an unknown amount of 
error, and it is better to remove the uncertainty and at the same 
time effect a standardization of method of. calculation, by using 
the hyperbolic method, which takes practically the same amount 
of labor as the other. 

When a method is advocated which is explicitly not based 
on the hyperbolic method, it is not sufficient to examine whether 
its theory appears accurate (rr nearly accurate, but it is necessai’y 
to use the proposed method with a definite example and see if 
it gives correct results. For this, the criterion by which it must 
be judged is the hyperbolic method. 

Thus, in the last paragraph of Mr. Barfoed’s discussion it is 
stated that “in a constant voltage system the charging current 
is constant per unit length of line, and no error is introduced by 
so considering it,” but he does not mention any problem which 
he has worked out as a check of the correctness of his theory 
for practical purposes, and therefore, his statement remains 
open to doubt until he puts it to the test in the manner described. 

So also, referring to the same or a similar method of treating 
charging current, F. G. Baum says in his discussion that in a 
constant voltage system the charging current is a constant, 
“and if the charging emrent is uniform, then there is no need 
for the hyperbolic calculations.” Now the charging current 
may be roughly uniform, but the only way to test tlie above 
statement is by its results, 

Mr. Baum states that the largo errors which I pointed out in 
diagram 5 of his 1921 paper are due to an error in making the 
diagram, but he does not say, as one might reasonably expect, 
that he had re-drawn the diagram and found what the errors 
due to his method really are. 

However, he states that “diagram 4 of the same paimr is 
accurate enough for all practical purposes.” Now diagram 
4 gives complete electrical data of a transmission line of two 
sections, each 150 miles long, and it is possible to check the re¬ 
sults, which are as follows: 

Rating op Synchronous Condnnbbus 
Synchronous 

condenser station Baum's Method Hyperbolic Method 

<5 Cz 9,000 kv-a. 22,600 kv-a. 

<5 Cz 18,000 kv-a. 17,190 kv-a. 

If an engineer built a synchronous condenser station for 90(K) 
kv-a. and it was found after load was put on that 22,600 kv-a. 
of condensers were really required, he would have difficulty in 
convincing his superiors that his calculations wore accurate 
enough for all practical purposes. 

If a method of calculation different from the hyperbolic method 
is put forward, the advocate of the method should himself first, 
give clear instructions for using it; second, use it to solve a 
practical problem; and tMrd, solve the same .problem by correct 
standard methods and show a comparison between his results 
and the correct results. 

•G. H. Holladay; There seems to be but two points of dis¬ 
cussion, both of which arise whenever a theoretically exact 

method of calculating a problem is presented. The first is_ 

whether an approximate method is sufficiently exact to use on 
long power transmission lines. The second, a correlary to the 
first,, is whether the hyperbolic method of calculation justifies 
its use. 

As an answer to the first question. Fig. 4 shows the hyperbolic 
diagram of Fig. 3, over which is drawn the ordinary approximate 
diagram obtained by lumping the capacity at the center of the 
line. It is evident that the error involved by the approrimate 
method is slight, except in the determination, of synchronous 
condenser capacity. The minimum error which occurs at full 
load is 8.6 per cent. 
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It is, thoreforo, apparent that for lines up to 12,000 cycle 
miles in length, no serious error is involved in disx*egarding the 
tjtTe<3t of disturbed constants. For lines of greater length, how¬ 
ever, hyperbolic functions become of increasing importance. 

I would like to question the statement made by Mr. Baum, 
that diagrams two and three, of his paper in the Institute 
flouRNAi. for August, 1921, are absolutely correct. As I xmder- 
.staud it, Mr. Baum states tliat if the terminal voltages of aline 


line calculations, I cah see no difference between the two methods, 
in the labor involved, providing, of course, that tables or charts 
of hyperbolic functions are available. 

There are a number of problems, however, which cannot be 
handled without hyperbolic functions, and I can see no reason 
for using two different methods for making a complete set of 
calculations, when they can be made with the same labor and 
greater accuracy by using one method throughout. 
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are kept etpial V>y nutans of a synchronous condenser, the voltage 
at iutiM’inediato points will be equal to the terminal voltages. 
Tliis, of course, is not true. On tho line discussed above, the 
volitigt' at the middle point will go all the way from 224,000 volts 
'at no lotid, t«) 219,000 volts at 100,(XJO-kw. load, while the termi¬ 
nal Vfiltagcs are kept at 220,000 volts. This, of course, would 
prevmit the charging tjurrent from being uniform. 

In performing a luiniber of both exact and approximate power 


In closing, I wish to state that the pm*pose of my paper has 
been to outline a systematic method of procedure for the solu¬ 
tion of the two fundamental equations of a trahsinission line. 
The form of the resultant diagram follows directly from the 
equations. Mr. Barfoed should feel great satisfaction in its 
simularity to his (jliagram, as it. shows that, aside, from a 
slight error due to distributed constants, it is fundamentally 
correct. 
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Transmitting photographs, drawings, maps, etc., by wire or wireless is a problem to which a solution is near at 
hand, and the present paper is given anticipating the addition of this to our already long list of applied sciences. A 
brief histopj is given of the early beginnings, and some of the modem methods discussed; among the latter being Korn’s 
andBelin s. Theheishman systems are discussed at length because the author has been particularly interested in their 
development and has been in intimate contact with both inventor and inventions. 

In the present paper it is hoped that interest of the American engineer may be stimulated in this subject to the end 
that a successful solution might rightfully he attributed to American genius. 


T he art of transmitting an optical image to a 
distance by means of an electric circuit, though 
we may trace its early beginnings back some 
seventy years or more, has hardly yet derived results 
which warrant ite commercial application. The entire 
field today is confined practically to some three or four 
distinct systems all of which have produced excellent 
experimental results. And though it has not yet come 
to any widespread practical application, we may safely 
anticipate an early solution of the existing problems. 
Since this art may soon take its place with telephony, 
telegraphy, etc. as an applied science, the author 
believes that the present paper will be of interest to 
those who have followed, or have contributed to the 
development of this art, and in the following text will 
endeavor to describe briefly its history and outline 
briefly the fimdamental principles of each important 
development. The Leishman Code System will be 
dwelt upon at greater length because of the more 
general use it has come into in America. 

As stated in the preceding paragraph, i. e. the art of 
transmitting an optical image, the subject divides 
itself into two general heads; the first, of which may be 
termed television. This indicates the operation of 
reproducing upon the apparatus of the receiving station 
an animate object or image coming within the focxis 
of the transmitting apparatus. Under the second head, 
which may be generally termed telephotography, and 
which consists in the reproduction upon receiving 
apparatus, of an ordinary or especially prepared photo¬ 
graph sent out as electrical impulses or suitable signals 
from the transmitting station. Though several, in¬ 
cluding Rignoux, Fournier, and A, Campbell Swinton, 
have suggested possible solutions the former remains 
as yet entirely Chimerical, and in this paper discussion 
will be confined solely to the development of the tele¬ 
graphic transmission of photographs. 

The field for application of a system for telegraphing 
pictures economically is fairly obvious. Its use in 
warfare, in the speedy transmission of photos, maps, 
etc. should insure its early adoption by governments; 
the dispatch with which photographs and finger prints 
of wanted criminals could be transmitted to all the 
haunts of civilization would make it an invaluable 
instrument in the hands of the police in the discourage- 
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ment of crime; and the growing demand for illustrated 
news argues well for its commercial development from 
the investors point of view. We find it, then, from 
every viewpoint, a much desired invention and one 
with a great mission to perform. Yet unlike other 
inventions equally needed, it has been nearly 
three-fourths of a century in coming to a practical 
state of development. Very naturally we may wonder 
at the reason for such slow progress, but very likely 
after a thorough study of the situation we should be 
unable to attribute a tardy success to any single one 
of a number of possible reasons. For we find it an 
intricate problem, involving complex combinations of 
the physics of light and of electricity and of the me¬ 
chanics of motion, etc., and of peculiar properties of 
elements, compounds and substances which have 
differed widely from time to time as various investiga¬ 
tors have attacked the problem. The chief difficulties 
that have been encountered by such investigators may 
be brought out in the following brief description of their 
individual processes and apparata, and thereafter 
we may draw conclusions as to their bearing upon the 
development of the science. From this, also, we may 
derive an adequate idea of the intrinsic value of the work 
of early experimenters, as their principles may affect 
or facilitate the work of subsequent investigators. 

In ordinary telegraphy we find it quite impossible to 
transmit simultaneously the entire contents of a printed 
page. But by a simple process of splitting it up, first 
into lines then each line into the words that compose it 
and further, each word into its constituent lettem, we 
by means of suitable signals, and by transmitting 
one letter at a time, reproduce the entire contents of 
the printed page to a distant station. The process in 
telegraphing a photographic image is fundamentally 
the same. Only one minute portion of the composite 
photograph can be transmitted at a given instant. 
These minute portions are arranged mechanically into 
lines and are read by suitable mechanical means. The 
apparatus therefore must necessarily consist of, firat, 
a means for dividing the photograph into extremely 
small component parts; second, a means for inter¬ 
preting the varying degrees of shading of each com¬ 
ponent part into vai^g intensities of electric current; 
third, a means whereby the variation in the electric 
current can again be interpreted at the receiving station 
into light and shade variation corresponding both in 
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ihtsnsity and in relative position with that of the origi¬ 
nal photograph. In practise, the third fundamental 
involves a fourth, that of maintaining exact s 3 mchroh- 
ism in the mechanical motion of the sending and receiv¬ 
ing apparatus. Having in mind these fundamental 
requirements which are common to all methods, we 
may. proceed .in a description of the varying ways in 
which they have been carried out. 

As early as 1847 Bakewell constructed an apparatus 
whereby he was enabled to transmit telegraphically, 
drawings, handwriting and pen sketches over a dis¬ 
tance of several miles. Though this cannot strictly 
be considered a system for sending photographs 
photography at that date not being in a sufficient state 
of development to lend of its application in such a new 
and untried field—^we may consider it the beginning, 
since upon the principles of this scheme have subsequent 
experimenters worked. It consisted essentially of two 
metal cylinders (one at the sending and one at* the 
receiving station) which revolved synchronously under 
a stylus contacting upon the surface of each. The 
stylus was mounted upon a threaded shaft geared to the 
shaft of the cylinder. In operation the stylus was thus 



Pig. 1 


caused to move laterally as the cylinder revolved ^d 
to trace a spiral path upon its surface. The sulDject 
sketch drawn in insulating ink upon a sheet of tinfoil 
was mounted upon the first cylinder. A sheet of 
chemically prepared paper was mounted on the second. 
The circuit was completed as in Fig. 1. With the 
current interrupted by the passage of a line of the in¬ 
sulating ink under the stylus, the electrolytic action of 
the current upon the paper at the receiving station 
receives a corresponding interruption. With the cylin¬ 
ders in perfect synchronism and the stylus ha'idng 
traversed the entire length of its screw shaft, the lines 
constituting the original drawing are reproduced upon 
the chemically prepared paper at the receiving end. 
To maintain synchronism a series of impulses was 
transmitted at regular intervals which electromagnetic- 
ally actuated the clockwork which finished the motive 
powSr for the apparatus. . The dififtculties in main- 
tsdiiing synchronism, distortion caused by the capacity 
and inductance of long cables, and other difficulties 
encountered caused an early abandonment of the 
scheme. ^ ix 

For many years thereafter no noteworthy results were 

obtained although several schemes were suggested. 
In 1869, an Italic pri^t. Abbs Casseli, had a model of 


his famous pan telegraph built. Cassell’s apparatus, 
which was both original and ingenious, consisted of a 
swinging pendulum to which was fastened an arm 
carrying the stylus. The stylus was caused to toce 
a line over the surface of a plate which w^ shifted 
laterally the width of one line with each oscillation of 
the pendulum. The receiving pendulum was electric¬ 
ally actuated by a series of impulses caused by the 
closing of contacts by the transmitting pendulum with 
each oscillation. With this arrangement absolute 
s 3 mchronism was very easily maintained. The subject 
sketch was drawn with shellac ink upon the copper plate 
of the transmitting machine, and a paper prepared in a 
solution of ferricyanide was placed upon the plate of 
the receiving machine. Thereafter the actual repro¬ 
duction was very similar to that of Bakewell, previously 
described. With this method, excellent results in 
transmitting handwriting, drawings, etc. were obtained 
at a comparatively high rate of speed. Perfect S 3 m- 
chronism was easily maintained, but we find the field 
for such an instrument very limited as compared with 
the cost of construction and operation of stations, and 
consequently it, too, failed to be utilized commercially. 

DeMeyer (1869), D’Arlincourt, Gras and other 
Frenchmen experimented on similar lines, but with no 
noteworthy results. In a process suggested by Am- 
stutz we find probably the first concerted attempt to 
telegraph a photograph. In his proems the photo¬ 
graphic negative is printed upon a gelatinous prepared 
paper rendered light sensitive by the addition of 
bichromate of soda. The emulsion properly prepared 
has the property of becoming soluble in warm water 
after exposure to actinic light. The paper prepared 
with a thick coating of the emulsion is printed m the 
regular manner and further developed in warm water. 
The jpositive thus prepared will have an irregular 
surface representing the high lights by depressions or 
hollows and the shadows by hills or prominences. This 
positive replaced the tinfoil of Bakewell’s process upon 
the transmitting cylinder. A stylus actuated a sort of 
microphone over its surface with the result that the 
current in the telegraphic circuit, instead of being 
pOTodically interrupted, was caused to vary in its 
strength, representing a light portion by a w^k cm- 
rent and a dark portion by a strong current, since the 
diaphragm, while the stylus is passing over, a promi¬ 
nence, is caused to compress the carbon ^ams, thus 
decreasing their resistance. The current . 

will then be theoretically proportionate to the shading 
of the original photograph at the point touched at 
any instant by the stylus. To translate such current 
variations into the black and white of a photo^aph, 
Amstutz proposed to use the received current m the 
direct engravure of a single-line half-tone. To ac¬ 
complish this, the received current w^ to replate, 
by means of electromagnets, the cutting depth of a 
y-shaped stylus upon a copper plate wound around the 

receiving cylinder. . 

Quite obviously such a receiving apparatus is out ot 
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the question, since a current strong enough to perfonn 
so much work would necessitate a voltage for its 
transmission quite beyond the capacity of any trans¬ 
mitting device that could possibly be constructed. 
Thus, through lack of a receiving device, Amstutz 
failed. His transmitting device was later, however, 
to figure in the more or less successful scheme of Belin, 
which will be described in its due order. 

In 1873, while conducting some experiments in which 
selenium was used as a resistance, Willoughby Smith 
was annoyed by the peculiar instability of his resistance 
and upon investigation found that selenium possessed 
the peculiar property of varying its electrical conduc¬ 
tivity with the intensity of the light to which it was 
exposed. With the announcement of this discoveiy, 
several attempts were made to utilize these properties 
in various ways. Notable among these may be men¬ 
tioned the cell constructed by I>rof. Bell which playeil 
the principal role in the operation of his famous photo¬ 
phone. It was Shelford Bidwell who fii’st suggested its 
use in the problem of phototelegraphy. He conducted 
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some very interesting experiments in thus applying it, 
as did also Perry and Ayrton. 

It remained, however, for Prof. Korn' of Munich 
actually to transmit and receive the first photograph by 
this means (probably the first to telegraph photographs 
by any means). His fundamental apparatus is de¬ 
picted in Pig. 2, where C is a gla.ss cylinder rotating 
upon a threaded shaft within a dark box and upon which 
is mounted the subject photograph printed on a trans¬ 
parent celluloid film. The pri.sm P is so placed within 
the cylinder as to reflect the Nernst beam, which is 
focused through an aperture in the dark box, upon the 
selenium cell S, situated at one end of the box. Thus, 
having passed through the film, the light received by the 
selenium cell will obviously be a function of density varia¬ 
tions in the photographic film as the cylinder rotates 
and moves laterally. And since the conductivity of 
the cell is functional with the light which acts upon it, 
the current in the telegraphic circuit will be at a given 
instant, directly proportional to the density of the 
silver deposit upon the film at the particular point 
through which the light beam instantaneously passes. 

Theoretically, suchaprocess encounters no difficulties. 

In pr^tise, however, the characteristic recovery lag 
of selenium must be dealt with. If an abscissa repre- 
^ 1. T. T. Bakers ^‘Telegraphic Transmission of Photographs.” 


sents the time and an ordinate the current, then the 
conductivity in a cell suddenly exposed to a light of 
given intensity for a timt‘ L O, may be rtJpresented 
by the cuive in Fig. 3. Clrantliam’ found by experi¬ 
ment that the resistance actually increased for an 
instant on exposure. (fliaract.eristi(! lag may bo great 
enough in some instances to last over a [jeriod of several 
seconds, depending upon tiie purity of the selenium 
used, upon the construction of the cell, ami in a measure 
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upon the temperature under whicli the cell may bo 
functioning, since its maximuin stmsitivity has l»een 
found to bo at 0 deg. (unit, 'riius it will he seen that 
with the cylindt'r rotating at its low(‘st; iiossible prairti- 
able speed, the detail of the original photograph will 
be lo.st to .such an oxtenl. as to givf* an unri'cognizuhlo 
reproduction at the rei'civing station. Korn (tvercumo 
this objectionable featuri* to a great extent liy means of 
his cornpfmsation nudJiod. 'rhis compristns a bridge 
urningemont with a selenium cell in each arm. S is in 
a .s(?parate dark box and is acted upon by tiic? light from 
the photograph. S' is in a .sepaivde dark box and is 
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acted upon by the light from aNenist lamp. The 
Nernst beam is intercepted by a shutter electrically 
operated by the galvanometer (7 of a modified Ein- 
thoven type. With the imsage of current in the 
circuit, the silver wire bearing the shutter is displaced, 
permitting a portion of the Nernst beam to fall upon 
S, With this a^angement Kom claims to have 
improved the sensitivity of the selenium circuit and to 
2. Grantham, Physrical lieview. 
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H^ve obtained an effect represented by the curve in 
B'igr, 5. At the receiving end, the Nemst beam was 
focused upon a sensitized paper. Here again the beam 
Was intercepted by the electrically operated shutter., 
The displacement of the silver wire bearing the shutter 
in. the galvanometer field is theoretically proportional 
to the current which flows through it. Thus the light 
which falls upon the sentitized paper on the receiving 
cylinder will be proportional to the current in the 
circuit. To maintain synchronism, an impulse each 
revolution caused both machines to stop and reset to a 
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I>reuetermined starting point. With this apparatus 
iCorn created considerable interest and its application 
in the journalistic field was attempted in several of the 
largjer cities of Europe. In the extreme delicacy of the 
mechanism is found probably its greatest fault. Then, 
too, with difficulties encountered in maintaining syn¬ 
chronism, and the comparatively low sensitivity of the 
selenium cells, Korns selenium system was doomed 
to go the way of its predecessors. 

Korn also realized its limitations, for he soon turned 
his genius to a system free from the inherent drawbacks 
of selenium. His next labors brought forth his tel- 
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autograph. This consisted essentially^ of a conibina- 
tion of a metal drum and the use of his galvanometer 
receiving machine. 

Of late M. Edouard Belin has come into the lune- 
light of the telephotographic field and has creat^ 
considerable interest in his telesteriogiaph, which he 
very recently brought to America to demonstrate. 
So much has beeii written iii the _ daily press, in the 
■technical and semitechhical periodicals of the cofin^ 
of M. Belin's apparahis, that its description must still 
toe fr^h in the minds of those to whose 
present paper may come. It J^ll be necessary here. 


then, only briefly to review the elemental principles 
involved in his apparatus. 

As has been indicated above, Belin’s process for 
transmitting utilizes the “relief" photograph as devel¬ 
oped by Amstutz, and the sending apparatus is essenti¬ 
ally the same as that above described. The scheme 
is depicted in Fig. 6a. At the receiving end, a Dud- 
dell t 3 ^e oscillograph is caused to reflect a beam of 
actinic light (the angle of incidence being proportional 
to the current in the galvanometric circuit) over a 
graduated screen containing, to all practical purposes, 
all the light variations from transparency to opacity 
(Fig. 6b). The light, thus varied in its intensity from 
passage through the screen, is focussed by means of a 
suitable lens through a small aperture in a dark box 
in which the cylinder carrying a sensitized paper or 
filTYiR revolves and moves latterly upon a threaded 
shaft. With the passage of a prominence under the 
stylus at the transmitting cylinder, the mirror of the 
oscillograph will be caused to reflect the light beam to 
the transparent end of the screen, and to the dark end 
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with the passage of a depression under the transmitting 
stylus. Under development, the sensitized paper or 
film will represent a faithful reproduction of the 
original, providing of course that absolute synchronism 
be maintained between the sending and receiving 
machines. Some excellent results have been obtained 
with these instruments and we may hope much from 
M. Belin’s scheme. The French government has been 
experimenting recently and it is generally understood 
that sonie unannounced developments have been 
made. In warfare, in the criminalistic field and similar 
applications, its utility seems practicable in the present 
state of development. In the journalistic field, how-, 
ever, the expenses which its operation entails in the 
sending of a single photograph make its practical 
application necessarily very limited. 

Possibly the only systems for telegraphing pictures 
that have been developed in America and that have 
attained any notable success in the con^ercial field 
are those of L, J. Leishman. The first of histwosjrstems 
was brought into eisperimental use by the government 

dunng the recent w^. „, .ti. 

His first system, called “screen process because the 
preparation of the subject photo^aph is similar to the 
Process used in preparing newspaper half tones, is 
Srious in has done much to ehminate 

complex and compHcated apparatus of previous 
methods. In this method the subject photograph is 
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printed through fine mesh screen, (the purpose of 
which is to separate the picture into its minute com¬ 
ponent parts) upon a copper plate coated with a 
solution of glue and bichromate of ammonia. The 
positive is developed in warm water and the glue solu¬ 
tion is washed away in proportion to the light having 
acted upon it. The developed positive presents a 
surface of dots of varying sizes, areas of small or no 
dots representing the high lights and vice versa. For 
half tone work the plate of course much be etched which 



Pig. 8—Photograph op the Mayor op Los Angbles as 
Received by Telegraph 

changes the plate again into a negative for printing 
purposes. With the glue only on the plate however, 
it represents a positive and it is in this state that it is 
used for picture telegraphy^ The plate is formed into 
a cylinder and slipped on to the cylinder of the sending 
machine where a stylus traveling upon its surface and 
closing the telegraphic circuit, sends out electric 
impulses varying in length as to the distance between 
dots. .Here we are brought face to face with a rein¬ 
carnation of. Bakewell's metal cylinder having on its 
surface drawings and writings done in insulating ink 
and rotating under the contacting stylus, and we may 
be struck with thought that it isnt such a very far cry 
from those early attempts of 1847 to the present-day at¬ 
tempts to solve the same problem. The similarity in 
the two methods ceasi^, however, with the sending 
cylinder and the contacting stylus. At the receiving 
station the impulses as sent by the sending machine 
are interpreted into the various tones of the original 
photograph by a ineans as simple as it is ingeniom. 
The current in the telegraphic circuit passes through 
two electromagnets actuating an armature bearing a 
sapphire stylus at its end. Fig, 7. As the impulses from 
the sending apparatus pass through the electromagnets 
Idle stylus is brought to bear upon the receiving cylinder 
vhich has aronnd it an oi^inary piece of white paper 
oyer which has been placed a sheet of carbon paper. 


With each impulse then, a mark is made on the white 
paper and as the cylinder revolves synchronously 
with the sending cylinder the photograph is gradually 
built up. Fig. 8 represents a photograph received by 
this method. 

In this system a novel and superior method of 
synchronizing is used. Kom, Belin and others have 
s 3 mchronized by momentarily stopping one or both of 
the revolving cylinders. In the newly developed 
method both cylinders are permitted to revolve con¬ 
tinuously. This is accomplished by means of the 
relays controlling the motor circuit. Batteries actuat¬ 
ing the relays are so connected that' their current fiow 
is neutralized when the machines are in simchronism. 
If one machine leads, current flows through the relay 
controlling its motor circuit and the motor is slowed 
down in proportion to the lead attained by the machine. 
It will readily be seen that this is a factor toward 
faster transmission, and very nearly absolute synchron¬ 
ism is maintained. 

Interruptions to the circuit take place at an average 
speed of 250 times per second; a fact that renders its 
use on ordinary telegraph lines impossible, since the 
relays in general use are of a low-speed type. This 
objection may of course be overcome by vacumn tube 
relays. Mr. Leishman, however, unsatisfied with this, 
has turned his genius to what promises to be a long 
step forward for this science. 

In the new process, Leishman utilizes the photo¬ 
electric cell in place of selenium, as used by Kom, in 
surmounting the inherent difficulties that limit its 
application. Selenium cells have been used during the 



Fig. 8a—Prom an Actual Pig. 8b—^Photograph with 
Photograph which is to be Peaturbs . Outlined and 
Sent over the Wires Shadows Divided into Five 

Degrees op Shade 

last ten years in astronomical measurement of ight 
from stars and planets, but it has been discarded in 
this work owing to the time necessary for recuperation 
after exposure and to its susceptibility to climatic 
influences. Highly satisfactory, in fact we might 
say perfect, results have been obtained in this work in 
recent years by the use of the gas photo-electric cell 
as developed by Kunz. This cell recuperates instan¬ 
taneously, is not susceptible to climatic conditions and 
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has the light sensitiveness of the human eye. With 
this system, a film on a rotating glass cylinder is used. 

For receiving a picture transmitted by’this process, 
Leishman has used a means that will entirely eliminate 
gravity, friction and mechanical inertia, factors which 
tend materially to limit the speed of transmission. 
An electromagnet carrying the current of the tele¬ 
graphic circuit is caused to rotate in the plane of 
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code system developed by Lieshman we find a deviation 
from previous practises and though it involves no 
new application of pure or applied science we may find 
it of interest in that it is novel and ingenious and has 
possibly found a wider commercial use than any other 
process thus far brought out. In this system a photo¬ 
graph is first split up into component parts; this first 
step differing from previous methods in that large 
areas comprising one single shade throughout com¬ 
prise these parts. In Fig. 8b this first step is 
illustrated. 

Being arranged primarily for rapid distribution of 
current photographs and illustrations for newspaper 
work this new system concerns itself with only five 
gradations of shade, further gradations being un- 


Fia. Sc-^This is Part op 
THE PhOTOGBAM OR, CODB 
TeIjEORaphic Message—the 
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Fig. 8d—This is the Com¬ 
plete Outline Obtained 
PROM THE CODE, WITH PROPER 
Shade Letters within En¬ 
closures. 


a polarized beam of light. The degree of rotation is a 
function of the current in the drcuit and the intensity 
of the light passing the second Nichol prism will depend 
on the degree of rotation. This method for varying 
the intensity of the light beam was first suggested by 
Rignoux and Fournier. This method necessitates 
the use of the. film on the receiving cylinder through 
which the light beam is carried. This method pro- 





Fig. 8b-^This Shows the Fia 8 p—And This is 
Shadows Roughly Blocked the J 

Out—Poster Effect for Indication. Compare a 

with F 

duces a'pure half-tone picture upon the receiving film. 

We have seen that picture transmission cons)^ 
essentiaUy in building up a photograph at the recmvmg 
station by placing correctly compon^t palte. of, the 
orimnal and by giving each the proper degr^ of shading. 
Thus far the systems we have studied have acrem- 
plished this by medmnical means only ^d^ only a 
minute portion is transmitted at any instant. In a 


Fig. 86 

: The code syetem was perfected with the needs of a newspaper in 
A newspaper uses 60 line screen in making its cuts, and therefore neithw 
the original or reproduction would have the clearness or detail shown in 
these cuts of 100 line screen. The fine screen was used here to m^e th^ 
look as near Uke the actual pictures as possible, but on account of the detail 
shown by the fine screen the original and reproduction—A and P—do not 
look as much ^e as they woidd If printed in a newspaper. 

Not only is this due to the screen Itself, but to the fact toat detail that 
will not show clearly in a newspaper cut is 

foolish to unnecessarily lengthen a pbotogram to ^ 

not produce in a newspaper picture even if the original 
To show that the code system more nearly meets new^aper “«eds toan the 
ievlous cuts would indicate. A and P are herewith reproduced as they 
would appear in a newspaper^in 60 line screen. 

necessary from the fact that only that number app^ 
in the ordinary 60-screen newspaper cut. Each shade 
may be designated by a letter. In practise X indicates 
white; F light grey; J medium grey; K dark py; 

and M indicates black. For outlining the areas of one 

solid shade a continuous line is Used when its borders 
are abrupt and distinct, and a dotted line when two 
degrees of shade blend. After the picture has been 
divided in this way it is ready for the codmg process. 
The apparatus consists of a drawing board with a scale 
acroK the top denoting the abscissa and an ordinary T 

square mth a similar scale along its edges m^l^g o 

the ordinates, (F^^ Tbe scale is divided i^ IS 

pihne divisions and each prime division mto 18 sub¬ 
divisions. For designating these divisions, letes are 
used instead of numbers for two reasons; &st, there 
are nine digits, which with the cypher, make only 10 
Possible characters that can be used> while the alphabet 
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affords 26. With letters, therefore, any division and Telegraph rules permit five letters to a word in code 
subdivision may be designated by only two characters; messages and four are used in locating each point along 
second, telegraph companies send five letters in code as a line. The remaining letiier is used to indicate the 
one work biit for numbem each digit is charged for at various processes to the receiving Operator; thus: 
the word rate. Since in the scale desired only 18 Letter S indicates beginning of a line 
letters are necessary, those most easily confused in " D “ end of line 
telegraphing are omitted. “ A “ end of straight line 

With the coding board any determined point on a “ Q “ cusp 

picture, as fixed by a first coding board, may be " W “ end of straight dotted lines I shades 

accurately placed, relative to other points, by a second. “ U “ cusp dotted J to blend 

This is very similar to the familiar way of locating “X “ white 

towns and cities on maps where longitude may be “ F “ light grey 

indicated by figures and the latitude by letters or “ I “ medium grey 

vice versa. This for instance, were it desired to locate “ K “ dark grey 

the town of Podunk in a certain map we find in the key “ M " black 



PiQ. 9 —Coding Board 


opposite the name of Podunk the characters B-6. 
By this we know that the town is in proximity of the 
point where longitude 6 intersecte latitude R, 

Obviously in picture transmission utmost accuracy 
is necessary in properly fixing points and it is therefore 
necessary to use an infinitely great number of ordinates 
and abscissas. It follows therefore, that more charac¬ 
ters are required to express the exact location of points. 
It is accomplished by using four letters; the first indi¬ 
cates the prime division on the vertical scale and the 
second the particular ordinate coming within that 
division. The third tells which of the prime divisions 
on the horizontal scale contains the abscissas indicated 
by the fourth letter.. As an instance, L G VI indicates 
the co-ordinate of ordinate G in prime division Lon 
the verticab scale ^d abscissa J in prime division V 
on the horizontal scale. 

The lines circumscribmg the various shades -are 
divided having in mind the following two geometrical 
propositions; first, that two points determine a straight 
line and, second, that three poihte determine a circle. 
In coding a straight line the T-square is placed with the 
scale edge , of the T-square .ph the first pop^^ Both 
scales are then read and the. T-square placed oh the 
second point and scales read. 


Letters indicating shading are given when the cir¬ 
cumscribing fine is completed, i. e. brought back to the 
point of beginnihg. 

A finished picture is shown in the illustration; Fig. 10. 
This was reproduced from the code by an operator who had 
never seen, the original. With this system hundreds 
of photographs are being sent through the Leishman 
Tele^aph Picture Service Company to progressive 
newspapers in all parts of the country and though its 
scope is necessarily limited, due to an inability to code 
and reproduce photographs containing any great amount 
of detail economically, yet it seems that the field re¬ 
mains sufficiently broad to warrant its development. 

Inasmuch as the code system is not electric, except 
as concerns telegraph instruments, and does not intro¬ 
duce any new principle of physics Or mechanics into 
the field of applied science it may, perhaps, not be of 
great interest, considered from a purely technical stand¬ 
point. Yet, inasmuch as it has been more or less suc¬ 
cessfully used in replacing more intricate systems the 
author thinks he is justified in discussing it in the pres¬ 
ent pamper. A photogram, as it has been termed by 
the inventor, may be relayed any number of times, 
lends itself to wireless as well as wire telegraphy and 
is never subject to static and magnetic disturbances 
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nor to the inherent evils of long telegraph and telephone 
lines; viz., capacitance, inductance, etc. 

Pi*om the preceding description we may rightly 
conclude picture telegraphy is as yet far from the 
zenith of its possibilities. A broad field for investi¬ 
gation and experimentation in the application of new 
and untried laws and phenomena of chemistry, physics, 
etc,; as promulgated from time to time from the realm 
of pure science is unfolded to the engineer of tomorrow. 
Assuredly we may anticipate a great advance in this 
ai t during the next decade and we may be hopeful even 


shade according to one of the letters in the code corresponding to 
that boundary. You then get the Fig. 8 (b) as the final result 
received at the receiving end. The illustrator knows that no¬ 
body looks exactly like (d) and he makes it look a little better, 
like (8-f). Tele-photography means to a photographer taking 
very far distance scenes with a lens of long focxis. Is this term 
telephotography standard in this sense of transmitting photo¬ 
graphs to a distance by wire? The term is already fairly well 
assigned to the photographic science, and it would seem to me 
that some such title as photo-transmission or an equivalent would 
describe the process better than telephotography. 

D. I. Gonet In that connection I note that the artist states 
“Under the second head which may be generally termed tele¬ 
photography”—^from which I gather that he is not satisfied that 



Phihon, N. y., JuHT Ai-’tku thk Fiuk 



Fio. 10 b—Ai-tbe Telbobaphing; Picturb op the Sing 
Sing Fire, Published by many Western and Pacific Coast 
Papers within Twenty-pour Hours op the Fire Really 
BEFORE THE FlRE WAS OuT 


of a practical solution to the problem of seeing over a 
wire or by wireless, in fact, some of the foremost 
European scientists are even now devoting their ener¬ 
gies to this end. 


Discussion 

R, J. C. Wood* Isn’t the picture as received shown at 
'ie 8 (D). * I think that is actually what the receiving end gete 
ver the wire and any exercise of imagination, as Mr. HiUebrand 
i,v8 refers to (r). It would seem to me that these boundaries 
re ’determined by the co-ordinates of points along them, all 
round ZboundJry. That being so you then get these contour 
nes as shown on Fig. 8 (e). They are filled m with the particular 


his word covers the subject. There are in the paper a number of 
references to the difficulties that have been encountered by 
workers on account of the inherent characteristics of the wire 
line. It seems to me that this is a hang over from earlier days 
when the transmission of signals over long electrical lines was less 
understood, than it is now. As an example he states, “Iiiterriip- 
tions to the circuit take place at an average speed of 250 times 
per second, a fact that renders its use on ordinary telegraph lines 
impossible since the relays in general use are of a low-speed type.” 
That, while entirely true, is becoming less and less a limit, in fact 
it simply suggests that since he wants to use frequencies of the 
order of two or three hundred cycles per second he needs the 
telephone line as opposed to the ordinary telegraph circuit, or, 
what is equivalent to the same thing, the more recently developed 
carrier telegraph circuit which by merely modifying the terminal 
apparatus to handle higher frequencies is capable of oaring for 
the high frequency on which his voids hinge. The earlier 
methods described in the paper can be said to have other diffi¬ 
culties at the present time entirely in the transmitting and receiv¬ 
ing apparatus, and the question of troubles due to inductance and 
capacity on the line may be dismissed; and they say it is a buga¬ 
boo which can be most thoroughly taken into account to any 
degree of refinement that is necessary merely by spending a 
certain amount of money on it. 

D. W. Isakson: As regards a name for the science of trans¬ 
mitting photographs over electric circuits I can only say that 
in this paper I have reverted to the term generally used and 
accepted by the technical and semitechnical press. An analysis 
of the word justifies its application. But as Mr. Wood points 
out it at present designates a division of photographic art and 
its inappropriateness therefore is not to be argued. It is to be 
expected that with the future development of the art appro¬ 
priate nomenclature will be invented. 

In the synopsis of this paper I have made the assertion that 
the solution to this problem of telegraphing pictures is near at 
hand. I have given no space to suggestions as to how this is to 
be accomplished. That the vacuum tube and carrier wave will 
play important roles in the development of picture telegraphy 
I have not the least doubt. In fact I am convinced that only 
by application of the carrier wave can it be made practicable, 
excepting perhaps radio. In this I have myself made some 
interesting experiments and hope to announce results in near 
future. Now as to Mr. Cone’s suggestion of using telephone 
lines as a means of avoiding the difficulties encountered with low- 
speed relays, let me remind him of the telephone companies 
strict rules regarding the connection of foreign apparatus to 
its circuits. Neither is the low speed relay the insurmountable 
obstacle to success. It will be noted that in the BeUn process 
and Lieshman’s second system no interruptions take place. 
Here the current, is continuous but varying in intensity. For 
this the vacuum tube relay has been used. The prohibitive 
cost of the arrangement with telephone and telegraph compames 
render both these systems impracticable from a purely economical 
standpoint. If by carrier wave we can send five or six photo¬ 
graphs simultaneously and.for the cost of, say two (allowmg for 
adi&ed cost of apparatus) then we shall have taken a long stride 
toward ultimate success. 
















Recent Conclusions Pertaining to Electrical Precipitation 

BY WALTER A. SCHMIDT 

Member, A. I. E. E. 

Western Precipitation Company, Los Angeles, California 

■^'^tvestigations into the phenomena of electrical precipitation of suspended particles from gases during recent years 
have ^'etsulted in some important conclusions. The purpose of this paper is to present these conclusions briefly, uoithout 
*interz,n,Q i,nto a detailed discussion of the actual equations used in designing precipitators, and of calculations embodying 
their 'it.fsG. 

D URINGt tile past few years considerable progress by passing the fume-laden gas through a unidirectional 
has been made in establishing an understanding electrostatic field in which a corona discharge is main- 
of tlie relationship between the various factors tained. In practise, a precipitator consists of a multi¬ 
entering into tlie phenomena of electrical precipitation plicity of opposing electrode units, one group being of 
of suspended x^articles from gases, and it is the purpose such configuration as to facilitate corona discharge, 
of this paper to set forth briefly some of the more the other group being of such form as to minimize or 
important conclusions. prevent discharge therefrom. The former are usually 

In the commercial application of the electrical pre- referred to as discharge electrodes, the latter, as col- 
cipitation process, as practised during the past ten lecting electrodes. Discharge electrodes may consist 
yeai’s, many puzzling phenomena were encountered of wires, chains, edged strips, serrated edges, or any 
for which satisfactory explanations were entirely lack¬ 
ing. In fact, some of these phenomena appeared to 
be anomalies. As an example of such an apparent 
anomaly, we may take the‘relationship between pre¬ 
cipitation efficiency and current flow. It had been 
early recognized that percentage of precipitation in¬ 
creased as tlie voltage approached the arcing point, 
and that tbe electrical discharge or current flow in¬ 
creased simultaneously and in a more or less definitely 
related manner. An apparent plausible conclusion 
was that precipitation efficiency was directly dependent 
upon current flow, and a review of the early work shows 
that much time and effort were expended in attempting 
to increase the corona discharge in certain commercial 
plants vrhere precipitation results were lower than had 
been anticipated. Later, certain commercial problems 
were encountered where the very poorest results were 
obtained with the highest current flow, that is, with the 
most intense corona discharge. In fact, in one instal¬ 
lation where the problem consisted of collecting 
thoroughly dry colemanite dust, at a California borax 
plant, the current could apparently be raised indefinitely 
without brining about any appreciable precipitation 
results. The capacity of the electrical equipment at 
that plant was limited to 10 kw,, but this total energy 
could be dissipated with ease in a 40-pipe precipitator 
without effecting any useful results. 

For the purpose of this paper it will be unnecepary 5 ,,^. 1 —Schematic Drawing OP A Pipe Treater 
to enter into a discussion of the theory and practise of 

electrical precipitation, as these subjects have been other form of conductor that will establish a sufficiently 
thoroughly covered in published articles. For those high potential gradient at or near its surface to cause 
who are not familiar with the subject, a selected bibli- corona discharge. Collecting electrodes may consist 
ography is app^^ided. Furthermore, R. B. Rathbun of plates, pipes, screens, closely grouped wires, or any 
and Ct. H. Home are presenting papers at this same other form or arrangement of conductors that will 
meeting of tlie A. I. E. E., which review the subject establish low field concentj:ation: and thus minimize or 
briefly. For* tlie purpose of this discussion, it is suffi- prevent corona discharge therefrom. Usually the 
cient to say tliat electrical precipitation is accomplished collecting electrode system is of much greater weight 
Pre cut the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. 7 . E..E., than the discharge electrode system, and consequently 

VaMouver B. C 7 ., 5 - 7 J, im. is electrica,lly ^Oiinded. The discharge electrode 
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pends upon the electrode spacing and other circum¬ 
stances, and ranges ; in different installations from 
20,000 volts to 100,000 volts. Unidirectional current 
is supplied by rectifying high-tension alternating 
current. The precipitator has been given the name of 
treater, and the type of collecting electrodes designates 







Pig. 2—Schematic Drawing op a Plate Theater 

system is mounted upon insulators and is usually 
charged negatively with respect to ground. The po¬ 
tential difference maintained between electrodes de- 




Pia. 4—^ViEw INTO A Plate Treater 

the type of treater, as, for example, pipe treater, plate 
treater, screen treater, etc. The principle of precipi¬ 
tation is in each case the same, the choice of treater 
depending on circumstances dictated by engineering 
considerations. Pig. 1 is a schematic drawing of a 
pipe treater; Fig. 2 is a similar schematic drawing of a 
plate treater; Fig. 3 is an illustration of a pipe treater 


Pig. 3—Pipe .Trbater: Installation 


Fig. 5^Ttpical Electrical Control Room 

installation; Fig. 4 giy^ a view of a plate treater; 
Pig. 6 shows a t;^ical electrical control room, and Fig» 
6 a typical wiring diagram, 

, .Effect OP Deposits 
already stated, it is sufficient for the purpose of 
this discussion, to consider that the fume-laden gas is 
passed through a unidirectional electrostatic field in 
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which a corona discharge is maintained. However, 
it must be emphasized that this unidirectional dis¬ 
charge should emanate only from the discharge electrode 
and travel to the collecting electrode. We shall see 
that when this condition, which we can call normal, is 
disturbed, control of precipitation is lost and severe 
practical difficulties result. 

For simplicity we can limit our immediate discussion 
to a srpall section of a pipe treater, that is, a short 
length of pipe, electrically grounded with a negatively 
charged wire placed along the axis of the pipe. When 
the voltage is raised above the critical potential, a 
corona discharge is established, the gas immediately 
around the wire becomes ionized, and the resultant 
ions travel either to the collecting electrode or to the 
discharge electrode, depending on whether they are 
negative or positive. However, those negative ions 
which once leave the zone of ionization, travel toward 



the collecting electrode and give up their charge to 
this grounded electrode. Should the gas in the tube 
carry suspended liquid or solid particles, such particles 
as come within the zone of ionization may become either 
negatively or positively charged and thus be either 
repelled from or drawn to the discharge electrode, while 
those particles which remain outside of the zone of 
ionization, become negatively charged and are forced 
over to the collecting electrode. In practise it is found 
that a certain amount of the precipitated material is 
always collected upon the discharge electrode, but by 
far the greater part of the precipitate is always collected 
on the grounded collecting electrode. 

material commences to collect 
upon the electrodes, conditions in the precipitator 
^ To refer again to our short tube: It was stated 

that the ions traveling to the collecting electrode must 


give up their charge to this grounded electrode. If this 
were not accomplished, a banked charge would result 
and discharge would cease. The same is true with 
charged particles of mist, dust or fume, when they are 
deposited upon the electrodes. If they do not give 
up their charge, one of two things must result; eithef 
the material will build up a continuous impervious 
dielectric and accumulate an electric charge upon its 
surface until discharge ceases, or the material will build 
up as a porous or discontinuous dielectric, which also 
will accumulate a charge upon its surface, but with quite 
different results. As this is a type of deposit which 
frequently must be dealt with in practise, it deserves 
special consideration and we will return to it in a 
moment. The continuous impervious dielectric is 
rarely, if ever, encountered in practise, and the fully 
conducting deposit which readily gives up its charge is 
only infrequently encountered, except in the case of 
mist precipitation, as for example, sulfuric acid mist. 
The usual deposit obtained when precipitating dust or 
fume, is but poorly conducting, due, in part, to poor 
conductive properties of the material, and, in part, to 
the poor contact between the precipitated particles 
themselves. As this is a common type of deposit, and 
as the handling thereof has presented many serious 
difficulties, we will be justified in discussing at some 
length its properties as well as its effects. 

E. R. Wolcott has shown (Physical Review, 
N, S., Vol. XII, No. 4, October, 1918) that when a 
discontinuous dielectric covers an electrode, it acts in 
all respects as though the electrode had sharp pro¬ 
jections at the points of discontinuity of the dielectric; 
that is, it establishes a point discWge. In other words, 
it establishes a discharge at the point of discontinuity, 
of a nature siTnil ar to the discharge that would result 
if the dielectric were replaced by projecting conducting 
points. It follows that such discontinuous dielectric, 
when placed upon an electrode, causes a lowering of the 
arcing voltage. A porous non-conducting deposit acts 
very similarly and apparently for the followingreasons. 
Such a deposit consists of minute particles separated 
by equally minute gas ^aces. As the solid particles 
and the gas will’ have different dielectric properties 
the electric field will be concentrated at the points of 
contact or approximate contact of the solid particles. 
As the charge accumulated at the surface of the deposit 
increases, and the field through the deposit increases, 
the field intensity at these points of local field concentra¬ 
tion will rise sufficiently to cause ionization of the gas 
within the interstices in the deposit. Once this condi¬ 
tion is established, the deposit becomes an ionizer or 
source of discharge, with most disastrous results so 
far as precipitation is concerned. In the first place, 
the gas immediately'adjacent to the deposit becomes 
ionized and this results in a decrease in the dielectric 
strength of the gas between the electrodes and causes 
a lowering of the arcing voltage, as Wolcott has shown. 
Secondly, the deposit being an ionizer, causes an increase 
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in discharge with consequent increase in power con¬ 
sumption. ■ Thirdly, and most important, both elec¬ 
trodes become sources of discharge, and although 
instruments placed in the electric circuit will indicate 
a unidirectional current flow, still we will have two 
opposing discharges of opposite sign, one emanating 
from each of the. two opposing electrodes. Any dust 
or fume particle placed between these two discharges 
will be buffeted back and forth, but may fail to be 
precipitated on the electrodes. In other words, such 
a deposit will cause three undesirable results, namely, 
lowering of the arcing voltage, useless dissipation of 
energy, and interference with normal precipitation. 
The following results obtained at a lead smelter, illus¬ 
trate the effects resulting from the formation of such a 
deposit: 


as 50 per cent below its normal value.. In other cases 
the back ionization is very mild and this will be mani¬ 
fested by a correspondingly small decrease in the arc¬ 
ing voltage. In such cases it often will be noticed, 
with a mixed dust and fume, that the decrease in effi-r 
ciency will be greater on the fume than on the dust, 
possibly due to the fact that the relatively heavy dust 
particles can be shot through the thin reverse discharge; 
caused by the back ionization, while the relatively 
light and small fume particles are arrested in their 
course, discharged, then recharged and repelled from 
the collecting electrode. 

From a prSvCtical point of view, this can all be sum¬ 
marized by saying that the deposit upon the collecting, 
electrode should, at all times, be kept conducting. 

Factors Bearing upon Precipitation Efficiency 


Condition of 

Power 

Precipitation 

Precipitation 

Deposit 

Consumption 

Voltage 

Eillciency 

Non-conducting. 

7.2 K.W. 

52,000 volts 

74 per cent 

CJonducling. 

5.0 K. W. 

70,000 volts 

97 per cent 


As was stated early in this discussion, it is essential 
that the electric discharge shall emanate from the 
discharge electrode and travel to the collecting electrode 
if normal precipitation is to be accomplished. When 
materials are collected which tend to form porous 
dielectric deposits, it is, therefore, essential that con¬ 
ditions must be so changed as to prevent the formation 
of such a deposit. This can be done in several ways. 
The material to be precipitated may be changed through 
the introduction of substances which will cause the 
deposit to become conducting, as, for example, the 
addition of acid mist, carbon smoke, or any other 
convenient conducting material. Or, the gases may 
be so changed as to cause a surface leakage over the 
particles composing the deposit, which is often readily 
accomplished through the addition of moisture to the 
gases to increase the humidity thereof. Or, conducting 
materials may be added directly to the electrodes, as, 
for example, water or acid. Only a slight conductivity 
is necessary, as a current density as low as one milli- 
• ampere per 30 sq. ft. of deposit is not uncommon. 
We are all familiar with the effect, of humidity on the 
operativeness of electrostatic influence machines, 
where a slight surface leakage is sufficient to prevent 
the building up of a charge. A similar leakage is 
amply sufficient for drawing the charge through the 

deposit in a precipitator. ^ 

It is obvious that some deposits, will exhibit much 
more serious effects than others, depending upo^n the 
degree to. which they will accumulate a surfa,ce charge. 
In certain cases the discharge from the de^sit, or 
back ionization, as it . has been called, is si^cien% 
heavy to be clearly visible, when viewed, m the dark.. 
Under such conditions, precipitation virtually ceases, 
the current flow will mount to many times its norm^ 
value, and the arcing voltage may be lowered as much 


A series of investigations recently conducted by E. 
Anderson and G. H. Home, has disclosed some interest¬ 
ing and valuable information on the relationship be¬ 
tween various factors bearing upon precipitation effi¬ 
ciency. This information can be summarized in a 
number of conclusions. Of primapr importance is 
the relationship between precipitation efficiency and 
gas volume. An derson has shown that the curve ex¬ 
pressing this relation follows an exponential equation. 
Secondly, he has shown that with a given definite 
gas volume, the precipitation efficiency is a function of 
the length of discharge electrode and again follows an 
exponential equation. Thirdly, Anderson and Horne 
have shown that each combination of g^ and fume has 
certain specific properties when considered from a 
precipitation viewpoint, and that these properties can 
be expressed numerically as a constant to be mcluded 

in the precipitation equation. ^ _ 

The value of these three conclusions cannot be 
overestimated, as they bring order out of chaos in the 
mass of puzzling and apparently conflicting data that 
have been accumulated during the past ten years.^ 
All that is necessary now is to determine the value 
of the precipitation constant that applies to any spe¬ 
cific problem, and all other considerations them follow 
in a perfectly orderly manner, according to definite 
mathematical relationships. -The precipitation con¬ 
stant can be easily determined by experiment, or, where 
a familiar .problem is under consideration, it may be 
drawn from experience. We will pass over the rela¬ 
tionship between different types of electrodes, as-dis¬ 
cussion of these factors lies outside'the scope ot this 
paper, being in the province of the specialized engineeri 
The choice of type of treater, type and size of elec¬ 
trodes, electrode spacing, operating voltage, etc., are 
dependent upon engineering considerations, and can 
be dictated by experience only* The important general¬ 
ized conchision which it is desired to emphasize here, 

is that all types of precipitators behave in a smilar 
manner, the effectiveness of one being expressible in 
terms of the other, and that after allowance is made 
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for the type of treater, precipitation efficiency is then 
expressible in the terms of an exponential equation, 
which equation involves a precipitation constant 
expressing the properties of the fume-laden gas under 
treatment, and which has as its variables the length of 
discharge electrode and the gas velocity. 

The following table shows the close agreement be¬ 
tween calculated and observed values for precipitation 
efficiency: 


Type of Treater 

Character of Fume 

Gas 
volume 
cu. ft. 
per min. 

Efficiency 

Oalcu- 
Ohserved lated 
per cent per cent 

Pipe. 

Potash ftuue 

23,000 

86 

86 

Plate. 

Potash fume 

18,000 

75 

71 

Pipe. 

Cement dust 

150,000 

94 

92 

Pipe.. 

Metallic chloride 

15,000 

97 

98.8 

Pipe.... 

Lead fume 

102,000 

82 

85 

Plate. 

Bismuth fume 

5,000 

90 

92 

Transverse screen 

Potash fume 

1,000 

73 

75 


Considering the wide variation in both the character 
of fume and the gas volumes handled, the agreement 
between calculated and observed efficiency values is 
quite satisfactory. 

With this definite knowledge at our disposal, it is 
now possible to calculate the optimum size of a pre¬ 
cipitator for any specific commercial installation where 
the most economical recovery of valuable dust or fume is 
under consideration. A. A. Schmidt has developed a 
formula to be used for this purpose, which equation is 
of the form 





In this equation a is the gas volume to be treated, 
6 is a function of the unit cost of the precipitator, the 
rate of interest and depreciation and cost of labor and 
power. The Value of the solids carried by the gases is 
represented by e, d is a function of the specific precipita¬ 
tion rate for the fume or dust considered, and x is the 
optimum size of the precipitator. 

It should be emphasized that the equations pertain¬ 
ing to precipitation efficiency apply only while normal 
precipitation is being performed. If a porous dielectric 
deposit is accumulated upon the electrodes and back 
ionization is established, normal precipitation is ob-* 
viously interfered with and these equations can no 
longer be applied. 

It should also be emphasized that the precipitaticai 
constant is in itself a variable and that its value is 
only constant for a specific set of fume and gas condi¬ 
tions, ^d shifts with changes in gas composition, 
temperature, fume composition, fume concentration, 
physical state of subdivision of dust or fume, etc. 

To inake these last statements cl^ it might ad¬ 
vantageously be said that it is not only the average 
value of the precipitation constant that is of interest in 


designing a commercial installation, but consideration 
must also be given to the limits through which the 
value of this constant will fluctuate with variations in 
factory operations. For example, in treating the gases 
from a single copper converter, different precipitation 
constants apply at different stages in the converting 
operations. If the matte fed to the converter contains 
appreciable quantities of lead and zinc, the gases arising 
from the first part of the blast will carry a lead and zinc 
fume, while during the latter part of the blast the gases 
will carry essentially fine copper pellets or dust mixed 
with some copper fume. Also, a constantly rising 
temperature must be dealt with. Furthermore, as 
lead and zinc fumes have the faculty of forming deposits 
which easily lead to back ionization, care must.be 
taken to insure at all times the deposition of a conducting 
deposit. In designing a plant to take care of such a 
problem, a precipitation constant must be chosen which 
will represent the most difficult conditions to be en¬ 
countered under the varying operating conditions. 
The example chosen is, of course, an extreme case, and 
the engineer is rarely called upon to design a plant to 
operate on such a varying load. Usually the precipita¬ 
tion constant will vary within rather close limits, and 
ordinarily these limits can be readily determined before 
design of precipitator is undertaken. 

Anderson and. Horne, in their investigation, have 
again confirmed earlier determinations upon the effect 
of voltage. It is. now clearly established that precipita¬ 
tion efficiency rises rapidly as the voltage increases, 
and that for best results, the voltage on a precipitator 
should be kept as near the arcing point as is consistent 
with smooth operation. As voltage has a direct bearing 
upon precipitation efficiency, the question will be 
asked as to why this variable has been ignored in the 
previous discussion. This is because commercial in¬ 
stallations are always operated at the maximum stress 
permissible with smooth operation, and consequently 
the voltage variable can be disregarded. 

The purpose of this paper is merely to present some 
of the conclusions which have been drawn from recent 
investigations, and to make these available to the 
engineer. A detailed discussion of the actual equations ‘ 
used in designing precipitators, and calculations 
embodying their use, have been purposely omitted 
because, after all, the choice of precipitator types and 
the analysis of the factors entering into the phenomenon 
of precipitation, can be properly accomplished only 
by. the experienced specialized engineer, and his 
ability to do this is part of his stock in trade. However 
it is hoped that present-day conclusions have been 
sufficiently clearly and fully set forth to show that the 
former puzzling and perplexing data and apparent 
anomalies have been coordinated into a consistent 
whole, and that, after all, the phenomenon of precipita¬ 
tion is consistent as well as relatively simple in its 
essential fimdamentals. 
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Summary 

1. Many types of fume and dust when deposited On 
the electrodes comprising an electrical precipitator 
form porous dielectric deposits. 

2. Such deposits establish back-ionization and will 
cause three undesirable results, namely, lowering of the 
arcing voltage, useless dissipation of energy, and inter¬ 
ference with normal precipitation. 

3. To prevent the formation of such deposits, con¬ 
ditions must be so changed as to insure the deposition 
of an electrically conducting deposit. This can be 
accomplished in several ways. 

4. The relationship between precipitation efficiency 
and gas volume can be expressed by an exponential 
equation. 

5. For a definite gas volume, precipitation efficiency 
is a function of the length of discharge electrode and 
also follows an exponential equation. 

6. Each combination of gas and fume has certain 
specific properties when considered from a precipitation 
viewpoint, and these properties can be expressed 
numerically as a constant to be included in the pre¬ 
cipitation equation. 

7. All types of precipitators behave in a similar 
manner, the effectiveness of one being expressible in 
terms of the other. 

8. After allowance is made for the type of treater, 
precipitation efficiency is then expressible in terms of an 
exponential equation,which equation involves a precipi¬ 
tation constant expressing the properties of the funie- 
laden gas under treatment, and which has as its varia¬ 


bles the length of discharge electrode and the gas 
velocity. 

9. With this definite information available, the 
optimum size of precipitators can be calculated. 

10. The equations pertaining to precipitation effi¬ 
ciency only apply while normal precipitation is being 
performed and do not apply when the deposit on the 
electrodes establishes back-ionization. 

11. Precipitation efficiency rises rapidly as the volt¬ 
age increases and commercial installations should be 
operated at the maximum stress permissible with 
smooth operation. 

12. The precipitation equations and calculations 
embodying their use are omitted for reasons set forth. 
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Review of the Subject’—In the beginning, the Cottrell Process 
of Electrical Precipitation was greatly handicapped by the fact 
that there did not exist standard electrical equipment which could be 
used to develop the necessary potentials under the severe conditions 
imposed, by the mechanical rectifier, used for rectifying the high- 
potential alternating current. The transformers iised were a coni- 
stant source of trouble and annoyance. This condition delayed the 
rapid accumulation of accurate data pertaining to precipitation 
phenomena, since those engaged in the work were kept busy in 
merely maiutaining a source of power. 

It was not long, however, before the electrical manufacturing 
companies were interested in the problems involved, and better 
transformers were produced. These transformers have now been 
developed to a degree which is very nearly the equal of the ordinary 
power transformers of the same voltage ratings. For several years 
there was a demand for higher and higher voltage ratings, owing 
to the belief that through the use of very high potentials and conse¬ 


quent large electrode spacing the size and cost of precipitatoi's could 
be greatly reduced. Potentials as high as ^50,000 volts were ex¬ 
perimented with, but such high voltages proved to be impractical. 

Transformers as now standardized, are in tioo voltage ranges, one 
ioith a maximum voltage of 75,000 volts having taps in the low 
tension to deliver 50, 60, 65 and 70 kilovolts, the other having a 
maximum voltage rating of 100,000 volts with taps in the low tension 
to deliver 50, 62]/^, 75 and kilovolts. These iransfmmers 

are manufactured in 10,15 and 25 kv-a. capacity. 
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Source of Power 

I N all plants in commercial operation today the 
low-tension current is supplied to the transform¬ 
er in accordance with one of two systems. These 
are known as the synchronous motor system and the 
motor-generator system, and are shown by the wiring 
diagrams, Figs. 1 and 2 respectively. 


derives its name. This motor is usually a three-phase 
synchronous motor and is self-starting. It consists 
of a standard four-pole induction motor in a 3 horse 
power frame, the rotor of which has been, slotted or 
under cut at four places in its circumference to empha¬ 
size the poles. As built, the best types of these motors 
possess the ability to pull into synchronism on voltages 
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Fig. 1—^Wiring Diagram—STNCHRON oifs Motor System 

In the synchronous motor system, the power is sup¬ 
plied to the transformer from one phase of the regular 
factory three-phase main. The mechanical rectifier is 
driven by a s^mchropous motor from which this system 

Presented at the Pacific Coast Convention of the A. I. E. E., 
Vai^uver, B. C., August 8-11,1922. 
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Fig. 2 Wiring Diagram—^Motor-Generator System 


as mucih as 30 per cent below normal, and will deliver 
approximately two h. p. without slip. The greatest 
advantage of this system is its low cost. Where this 
system is employed, care must be taken in starting up 
to apply negative polarity to the electrode system. 
This is indicated by a spark gap at the rectifier and 
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controlled by a polarity switch. The voltage regula¬ 
tion is usually accomplished by a variable resistance in 
connection with taps in the low tension of the trans- 
formei* winding, although in some cases auto trans¬ 
formers or induction regulators or any combination ‘ 
of tliese are in use. As stated above, in this system the 
transformer is connected directly to the plant mains 
and this has been the source of much discussion in 
connection with disturbances in the precipitation 
circuits being reflected back on these mains, but tests 
which are borne out by experience show that any such 
disturbances do not manifest themselves in external 
circuits. 

In the motor-generator system a motor is used to 
drive a single-phase four-pole generator which supplies 



Fici. 3—MBCHANioAii Rectifier 


power through the switchboard to the low-tension 
windings of the transformer, and this motor is also 
coupled to the rectifier. As the generator and rectifier 
are mechanically connected, the latter is always in 
synchronism with the current which it is rectifying. 
In this system the voltage regulation is secured by 
means of the generator field rheostat in connection with 
the taps In the low-tension winding of the transfonner. 
There is no electrical connection between the precipi¬ 
tation circuits and the factory mains, and this elimi¬ 
nates all possibility of disturbances passing from one 
to the other. 

A third system has been proposed which, however, 
has never been used. In this the transformer would be 
eliminated and power taken directly from existing high- 
tension power lines through proper protection and 
switching devices, and the current rectified by a syn¬ 
chronous motor-driven rectifier. This system ^M1 
probably never come into actual use as it is doubtfnl 


if any company would care to connect a high-tension 
line to this class of service. 

There is no marked difference in the precipitation 
results obtained from either of the two systems in 
use, as the same voltage can be maintained on the 
precipitator by either system, and insofar as power 
supply is concerned, precipitator voltage is the impor¬ 
tant factor bearing upon precipitation efficiency. 

Methods of Rectification 

As indicated above, it is necessary to supply the 
discharge electrode system with unidirectional current 
in order to obtain maximum precipitation efficiency. 
This does not mean that a regular direct current is 
necessary. In fact, it has so far not been definitely 
proved that direct current possesses any inherent advan¬ 
tage over the pulsating unidirectional current obtained 
through the use of the mechanical rectifier. 

A typical mechanical rectifier is illustrated in Fig. 3. 
It consists of a bakelite disk to the periphery of which 
are attached two quadrant metal strips opposite each 
other, these constituting the moving conductors. The 
four stationary shoes are so mounted that they may be 
rotated about the disk through 90 deg. by means of a 
hand wheel, pinion and gear segment. The length 
of the stationary shoes and the length of the moving 
conductors determine the length of contact on the 
wave, and the position of the shoes about the disk, as 
adjusted by the hand wheel, determines the portion 
of the wave rectified. On the rectifier illustrated, the 
shoes cover approximately 25 per cent of the wave. 
Mechanical rectifiers of this general type are the only 
rectifiers which have so far proved successful in com¬ 
mercial operation, and, as a result, are the only kind in 
use at this time. While they are far from perfect in 
many respects, they do possess the advantage of sub¬ 
stantial construction and simplicity of operation re¬ 
quiring a Tnifiimum of attention. In other words, they 
embody features of reliability not yet attained in 
other types. The greatest single objection to them is 
that the high-tension circuit is made and broken in 
air, generating high-frequency oscillations, which place 
abnormal electrical strains on the transformer. Appar¬ 
ently these oscillations do not markedly affect the effi- 
feiency of precipitation, at least no tests have shown 
any appreciable lowering of efficiency from tins cause. 
Another objection to the mechanical rectifier is that it 
is noisy in operation due to the arc which is drawn out 
at the trailing end of the rotating segments. However, 
the noise as well as the oscillations may be fairly well 
damped out by the use of proper resistance in the high- 
tension circuits. A further objection to the mechanical 
rectifier is its low efficiency due to the air gap which 
mu^ be broken down at each of the stationary shpes. 
There is an unavoidable voltage drop over the rectifier 
and it has not been found possible to eliminate thi^ 
owing to the high peripheral speed of the disk, which 
makes metallic contacting impractical. . t. • 

Another type of rectifier is the kenotron, which is a 
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vacuum tube conducting current in one direction only 
by means of electronic emission from an incandescent 
electrode. This t^e of rectifier has many promising 
features as it does not possess a number of the dis¬ 
advantages of the mechanical rectifier. However, 
such rectifiers have the disadvantage of being fragile 
and consequently require much care in handling. 
Moreover they do not stand short circuits and must 
be protected by a system of automatic relays since 
short circuits in the precipitator may be of frequent 
occurrence. The current-carrying capacity of such a 
rectifier is limited by the rate at which electrons are 
liberated from the incandescent filament. The life of 
such a.rectifier is limited, but with the kenotron this 
has now been extended to approximately 2500 houra. 
As yet, no large commercial precipitation installations 
have been made with kenotrons as the sole rheans of 
rectification. Investigations are now under way at one 
of the larger smelters in the United States in which 
comparative studies are being made of the kenotron 
and the mechanical rectifier with the object of deter¬ 
mining their respective merits over long periods of 
operation. 

A third method of rectification is by means of the 
air blast rectifier. This method has not been carried 
beyond the experimental stage as it was found to possess 
all of the disadvantages of the mechanical rectifier in 
an aggravated form. This rectifier consists of a dis¬ 
charge point facing a plate. The pointed rod is located 
so as to project from a tube through which compressed 
air is blown around the point toward the plate. This 
apparatus acts as an electric valve, allowing only the 
positive discharge to flow across the gap to the plate. 
The oiily advantage which rhe air blast rectifier pos¬ 
sesses is cheapness. 

Direct Current 

So far as is known, there has been only one serious 
attempt made to produce a direct-current generator 
for precipitation work. This was made several years 
ago by the Girvin Electrical Development Company of 
Philadelphia, working in conjunction with the Research 
Corporation of New York. Several machines were 
built of about 10-kw. capacity which delivered current 
at 50,000 volts. Also one 75,000-volt generator was 
built. Pig. 4 shows the commutator of one of these 
generators. These machines were of the vertical type, 
belt-driven, with a rotating field and provided with 
initerinediate commutating poles. The armature coils 
were siibmerged in oil. The case carrying this oil being 
partly located in the magnetic field, was made of bakelite. 
The individual coils of the armature were brought up 
to a commutator which consisted of a number of disks 
one of which seiYed as a commutator for each armature 
coil. The di^s were interconnected so as to add the 
voltages of all coils and deliver the power to a single 
IngK-teiisioh lead. The other end of the system was 
grounded. These niachines were 33 inches in diameter 
and 62 inches high, making a very compact unit when 
the capacity and voltage rating are considered. 


Comparative tests made between one of these gener¬ 
ators and a mechanical rectifier indicated that the 
generator gave slightly better results, so far as precipi¬ 
tation efficiency is concerned, but the superiority was 
not sufficiently great to warrant further development 
work. 



PiQ. 4— Commutator op D-C. 50,000-Volt Girvin Gknrrator 

Relation between Precipitation and Impressed 
Voltage • 

In the foregoing discussion the main features of the 
apparatus and methods used in producing a source of 
power for electrical precipitation work have been dis- 
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Fig. 5—Arcing Voltage between Point and Sphere at 
Short Distances 

cussed. It is interesting to note some of the relations 
between voltage and precipitation efficiency. 

The measurement of voltage by means of the needle 
point spark gap, is well-known. If one of the needles 
is replaced by a smooth, clean fiat plate, we have what 
is analogous to a precipitator, the needle point corres- 
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ponding to the discharge electrode and the plate to 
the collecting electrode. With such a ‘^point to plate’" 
arrangement, laboratory studies may be made of some 
of the fundamental factors involved in electrical pre¬ 
cipitation. It can be shown that rupture, or complete 
electrical breakdown, of the air between the point and 
plate for most spacing will take place at widely different 
voltages, depending on whether the point is positive or 
negative. This is shown by the two curves of Fig. 5. 
It will be noted that the curves cross at about 2 mm. 
and that at shorter distances the arcing voltage is 
greater when the point is positive, while for all spacings 
above 2 mm. the arcing voltage is greater when the 
point is negative. This is one reason why the use of 
negative polarity on the discharge electrodes in elec¬ 
trical precipitation is preferable. A second reason for 
using negative polarity is that usually the precipitation 
efficiency is higher even with equal impressed voltages. 

In a precipitator, under actual working conditions, 
the difference in the arcing voltage between positive 
and negative polarity is not so great as found in the 
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EIo. 6 --Relation between Precipitation Efficiency and 
Peak Kilovolts Impressed on Precipitator 
T ypical Curve 

point to plate investigation in the laboratory, results 
of which are indicated in Fig. 6. However, there is 
usually a substantial difference in favor of negative 
polarity. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the relation existing between the 
voltage impressed on a precipitator and its precipi¬ 
tation efficiency when treating gas at a given rate. 
If this rate be changed, the curve would be shifted 
above or below the curve shown. It will be noted 
that this curve flattens out toward the top and the 
higher voltages are not accompanied by a corres¬ 
ponding increase in efficiency. The highest point 
shown on the curve in Fig. 6 is 2000 volts under the 
normal arcing voltage of the precipitator on which the 
tests were made. This curve, therefore, shows the 
fallacy of the belief which has often been expressed in 
the past, namely, that the last few ?volts, just under 
the arcing voltage, are particularly effective.- 

The fundamental differences between ^the positive 
and negative discharge as they affect, precipitation, are 
not well understood. A Visual difference is observed in 


the corona of the two. The positive corona manifests 
itself in rather long shifting brushes, while the negative 
is of a steady, bright beadlike character. From such an 
observation it may be concluded that with positive dis¬ 
charge the gas is ionized to a greater distance from the 
conductor than with the negative discharge. On the 
basis of this assumption, it is not surprising that the 
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Pig. 7—Relation op Suction Caused by Electric Dis¬ 
charge, TO Peak Kilovolts 

Point mounted 6 cm, above grounded plate 

arcing distance for a given voltage is greater when the 
point is positive than when it is negative. 

In connection herewith, some study has been made 
of the electric windage established about a discharging 
point. This was done by using the point to plate 
method described above, with the exception that in 
this case the pointed rod was hollow, the discharge 



Pig. 8—Relation of V Suction Caused by Electric 
Discharge, TO Peak Kilovolts 
■P oint mounted 0 cm. above grounded plate 


taking place from the rim of a hole 0.04 inch in diameter. 
This pointed rod was fitted to a, brass tube and was 
connected to a draft gage by means of rubber, tubing, 
pig. 7 shows curves of the results obtained with a cojit 
stant spacing of 6 cm- betweeii the point; and plater 
The, curves marked “Girvin’’ are those obtained with 
the 50,600-volt generator previously described. The 
other two curves were obtained by using a niechanical 
rectifieTi V It will be noted that in all eases, the suction 
created about the point is several times greater when 
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the point is positive than when it is negative. From 
some further calculations and curves which are shown 
in Fig. 8, it seems that the suction established around 
the positive point follows a quadratic law so that the 
square root of the suction is proportional to the voltage. 
The suction created by the negative point, however, 
apparently does not foUow the same law. From these 
results one might be led to conclude that this difference 
in windage may have something to do with the differ¬ 
ence in the arcing voltage, but this does not seem to be 
the case for with the air blast rectifier, an artificial 
draft about the negative point does not lower its arcing 
voltage, but, in fact, slightly increases it. 

Power Consumption 

The power consumption of a precipitator, having 
clean electrodes and ordinary air as the dielectric 
medium, appears to follow the laws of dielectric 
phenomena discussed by F. W. Peek, Jr., in his ^‘Di¬ 
electric Phenomena in High-Voltage Engineering.^^ 
On the other hand, the power consumption in a nor¬ 
mally operating precipitator having the electrodes 
covered wdth deposits of fume or dust, and having 
furnace gases as the dielectric, is influenced by a number 
of factors which have not as yet been fully investigated. 

Gases arising from combustion or other chemical 
reactions may be highly ionized, and the current flow 
wall consequently be increased unless means are em¬ 
ployed to remove the ions before the gases reach the 
precipitator. Then, too, the temperatures of the gases 
may be as high as 600 deg. cent., and this in itself may 
cause variations over and above those which would be 
expected from the corresponding reduction in the gas 
density. The nature of the deposits on the electrodes 
has a distinct bearing upon the power consumption 
of the precipitator. Thus there may be deposits on the 
collecting electrode which act as insulating coverings, 
and therefore simply act to reduce the gradient at 
the discharge electrode, and consequently also reduce 
the current flow. Likewise when the discharge elec¬ 
trode becomes partly covered wdth such a deposit, 
the current flow is reduced, although in this case the 
reduction is brought about by a decrease in the effec¬ 
tive length of the discharge electrode. 

Furthermore, deposits may form on the collecting 
electrode constituting discontinuous dielectrics, which 
may so greatly modify and increase the ordinary poten¬ 
tial gradient near the surface of this electrode as to 
cause ionization to set in at this electrod'e also. An 
effect is thus produced which so far as power consump¬ 
tion is concerned, is equivalent to an increase in the 
length of the discharge electrode. 

Althoiigh few data have been accumulated on the 
quantitative effect of such deposits bn the power con- 
sumption^ the effects of such deposits on the arcing 
voltage and on precipitation have been discussed in 
tiie literatu re^ on the subject. 

1. E. R. Wrtlcott, P^wcaZ Review, N. S. Vol. Xll, No. 4, 
potpber, 1918,; and’ E. Anderson, Ckemical and Metcdlurgical 
Engineering, Tbl. XXVt, No. 4, January 25,1922. 


The following table will serve to show how much 
deposits may modify the ordinary operating conditions. 
This table was made up from data obtained by E. R. 
Wolcott and the waiter, and shows the effect of such 
deposits on the arcing voltage between a point and a 
plate, six centimeters apart : 

Arcing voltage 

Material on plate kv, peak 

Plate dean... point negative 120 

Mica........ “ “ . 50 

Sulphur. » « 60 

Glass wool... “ “ 50 

Varnished cambric.'.... “ “ 70 

Filter paper. " " 90 

Writing paper. “ “ 118 

Writing paper crumpled. " “ , 90 

Edge of glass plate. " “ 65 

Asbestos.. “ “ 100 

.Plate dean. “ positive _45_ 

From this table it' is seen that the greatest effect 
produced by any of the materials is not as pronounced 
as that caused by reversing the polarity of the point. 



Fig. 9—Cokona Formed Around Hole tn Mica Sheet 
Placed upon Positive Plate 

Apparently a minimum arcing voltage is reached with 
the point positive, and the effect of deposits on the 
plate under a negative point is to lower the arcing 
voltage to a value which approaches that when the 
point is positive. So far as is known, no material has 
been found which reduces the arcing voltage with the 
point negative to a value as low as that which applies 
when the point is positive. On the other hand, no 
materials have been found which lower the arcing 
voltage when the point is positive. In fact, it has been 
shown that a point may be substituted for the plate 
when the plate is negative without lowering the arcing 
voltage. 

The effect of a discontinuous dielectric is illustrated 
in Pig. 9, which is from a photograph of the corona 
formed at the poative plate^ by a thin sheet of mica 
having a small hole. Naturally, the current flow and 
power consumption must be tremendously affected by 
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conditions such as these, and the problem of obtaining 
consistent data from different installations is very- 
difficult. 

However, there are installations where the above 
mentioned disturbing influences are a minimum. Data 
from such installations indicate that Peek’s fundamen¬ 
tal equation for corona loss does apply, at least ap¬ 
proximately. This equation is: 

P = C'^(e- eo)^ 

For the purposes of precipitation calculations, let 
P = power required in watts 
e = voltage impressed on treater in kilovolts peak 
eo = the critical disruptive voltage in kilovolts peak 
C = a factor representing the slope of a line resulting 
from plotting y/ P against e 

The following are representative tabulations of the 
power data obtained when 112 pipes 8 inches internal 
diameter by 13 feet 0 inches long were energized at 
various voltages. While the pipes used in these tests 
were of wood, they possessed good conducting qualities 
since the material collected was a mist of salt solution, 
and the pipes were, therefore, moist and impregnated 
with salt: 


The columns headed “Losses” represent the lo^es 
between the input to the transformer and the input to 
the precipitator. These losses were established in the 
same manner that is used to determine iron and copper 
losses in transformers, i. e., by establishing one curve 
of losses when the precipitator is disconnected with 
various voltages impressed on the transformer, recti¬ 
fier and high-tension lines, and another such curve for 
the P R losses when the precipitator line is grounded, 
and the transformer current varied. With these losses 
established for the particular electrical equipment used, 
it is possible then to calculate the net power input to the 
precipitator from the instrument readings in the low- 
tension circuit. This is given in the column headed 
“Watts net to treater.” Under the general heading 
“Sq. rt. watts,” the heading “H. T.” is the square root 
of the power in watts as calculated from the high-ten¬ 
sion current (“M. A.”) and the r. m. s. kilovolts. 
The heading “L. T. Gross” is the square root of the 
generator output in watts. The heading “L. T. Net” 
refem to the square root of the “Watts net to treater.” 
The first table gives the values obtained when the pipes 
contained still air at 70 deg. fahr. The second table 


High Tenelon 


TABLE 1—POWER DATA 
112 Plpea 8 Inches internal diam. by 18 ft. 0 in. 
With Still Air at 70 deg. 


Low Tension 


(See Figs. 10 and 11.) 


Sq. Rt. Watts 


R, M. S. 
Kv, 

M. A. 

Watts 

Volts 

10.8 

2.2 

24 

80 

12.8 

5.6 

72 

100 

14..3 

8.0 

114 

110 

15.3 

14.0 

214 

120 

15.8 

17.5 

276 

130 

16.8 

21.0 

353 

140 

17.8 

28.0 

498 

150 

20.2 

56.3 

1137 

160 

22.2 

77.0 

2150 

170 

23.7 

113.6 

2669 

180 

24.2 

137.4 

3320 

190 

26.2 

166.0 

4350 

197 

23.7 

123.0 

2870 

180 

21.2 

80.0 

1695 

160 

13.3 

11.6 

. 154 

no 

14.8 

15.0 

222 

120 

16.8 

23.3 

392 

140 

22.2, 

76.7 

1702 

160 



Watts 

Losses 

Watts 

Watts Net 
to treater 

H. T. 

L. T. 

Gross 

L.T. 

Net 

200 

275 

0 

' 4 . 9 . 

14.1 

0.0 

334 

320 

14 

8.48 

18.2 

3.7 

484 

348 

96 

10.68 

20.8 

9.8 

667 

428 

239 

14.62 

25.8 

16.4 

900 

630 

270 

16.60 

30.0 

16.4 

1134 

818 

316 

18.78 

33.7 

17.8 

1467 

1060 

407 

22.30 

38.3 

20.3 

2667 

1442 

1225 

33.70 

51.6 

35.0 

4834 

2456 

2379 

46.40 

69.5 

48.8 

6000 

3043 

2957 

51.80 

77.4 

54.4 

• 7234 

3765 

3469 

57.60 

85.0 

58.9 

8667 

4852 

3815 

66.90 

93.1 

61.7 

5500 

2868 

2637 

53.60 

74.2 

51.3 

3667 

1842 

1825 

41.15 

60.5 

42.7 

434 

348 

96 

12.40 

20.8 

9.8 

667 

428 

239 

14.90 

25.8 

15.4 

1000 

783 

217 

19.80 

31.6 

14.7 

3734 

1842 

.1892 

41.25 

61.1 

43.4 


High Tension 


TABLE 2—POWER DATA 
112 Pipes 8 indhes internal diam. by 13 ft. 0 in. 
With gas at 170 deg. fahr. and 9 feet/sec. vel. 


Low Tension 


(See Figs. 10 and 11.) 


Sq. Rt. Watts 


36 

39 

41 
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gives the values obtained when the treater was opera¬ 
ting on a mist-laden gas at the temperatures and velocity 
indicated. 

Fig. 10 shows two lines plotted from the above data, 
one for air and one for mist-laden gas. In this case 
the square root of the generator output (input to trans¬ 
former) in watts (column marked *‘L. T. Gross”) is 
plotted against the voltage impressed on the precipita- 



Fia. 10—^PowEB Data Plotted—Pipe Precipitator 


tor in kilovolts peak. It is possible to use the generator 
output in this way as well as the net input to the treater, 
because the losses are principally made up of P R 
losses in the transformer and a,t the rectifier. At least 
the evidence of the curves indicates that there is little 
error introduced by so doing. The peak voltage has 
been used instead of the r. m. s. because of the compara¬ 
tive ease of obtaining readings in terms of peak voltage. 



PiQ. 11—^PowER Data Plotted—Pipe Precipitator 


From an inspection of these curves, the differences in the 
values of eo, and of C, the slope of the lines will be noted. 
It will also be seen that the power for the *^air” curve 
is greater than for the ”gas” curve, up to a voltage of 
approximately 50 kv., where the curves intersect. 

Fig. 11 shows similar curves plotted against the 
square root of the net power input to the treater. The 
values of the power as obtained from the Ipwitension 
rowings; are s^n to be in fair agreement with those 


obtained directly from the high-tension instruments. 
These curves also show the same relative values of ea 
and C as in Fig. 10. 

It is, of course, impossible to draw any general con¬ 
clusions from the data here presented^ except that it 
appears the power consumption does follow the quad¬ 
ratic law given by Peek, and that this law is applicable 
to electrical precipitation. However, it should be said 
that certain experimental data indicate that the fume 
or dust carried in suspension in the gases may affect 
the electric discharge and may decrease the power 
consumption. From the increase in the value of 
eo for “gas” over that for “air,” shown in the curves, it 
might further be concluded that fume also may cause a 
considerable increase in the corona starting voltage. 

The foregoing data and discussion show that Peek’s 
expression for corona loss may be used as a means of 
interpreting electrical precipitation power data. 

Summary 

1. Power is supplied to precipitation plants by two 
systems, viz., the synchronous motor system and the 
motor-generator system. 

2. The high-tension unidirectional current employed 
is obtained by rectifying the current from the high 
tension of a single-phase transformer. 

3. Various types of rectifiers have been employed, 
including the kenotron, the air blast rectifier and the 
mechanical rectifier, the latter having so far given the 
most all around satisfaction. 

4. Direct current at high potential has, so far, not 

shown any inherent advantage over the pulsating uni¬ 
directional current obtained from the mechanical 
rectifier. ■ , 

5. The arcing voltage between a point and plate, 
which is analogous to a precipitator, is determined by 
the polarity of the point. At spacings in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 6 cm. between the point and plate, the arcing 
voltage for the point negative is roughly double the 
arcing voltage with the point positive. 

6. At the same impressed voltage, the negative 
polarity is more effective in precipitation than the 
positive. Consequently the discharge system of a 
precipitator is maintained at a negative potential 
with respect to the collecting members. 

7. The amount of windage or draft created about a 
discharging point in the “point to plate” arrangement 
is also determined by the polarity of the point. 

8. Certain materials when placed on a plate under 
a negative point in the “point to plate” arrangement 
possess the ability to lower the arcing voltage to a value 
nearly equal to that caused by reveSrsing the polarity 
of the point. 

9. Peek’s fundamental equation for corona loss 
apparently may be used to expre^ the power consump¬ 
tion of precipitators. 

; Discu3sioii 

For discussion of this paper ^ page 826. ■ 


Electrical Precipitation of Solids From Smelter Gases 

BY ROSS B. RATHBUN 
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American Sriielting & Refining Company, Salt Lake City 


Review of the Subject.—The fundamental principles of the 
process in Us simplest form are set forth. It is shown why the 
Cottrell process during recent years has in a large measure sup¬ 
planted the bag-house and dust chamber in treating smelter gases. 

The commonly accepted theory concerning the manner in which 
the dust particles is charged and precipitated is given. It is 
pointed out that the thing most important to the operating rhan is 
how the particles may be enabled to give up their charge to the elec¬ 
trodes under all conditions, rather than the manner in which they 
receive it. 

The various types of treaters in common use are described and 
discussed. The advantages of straight line treaters over those in 
which the gases are by-passed are emphasized. 

It is shown that the gas is ionized much more effidently for a 
given power consumption and the construction simplified and 
reduced by arranging the electrodes in the flue so that their electric 
fields are in series with each other. It is shown that this is accom¬ 
plished by causing the gas to flow parallel to the electrostatic lines 
instead of at right angles to them, as in all other types. 

The factors of lead and copper metallurgy are given which control 
the amount of sulphuHc add and water vapor in the gases. It is 
also pointed, out that these things are a measure of the successful 
operation when treating smelter gases. 

The physical rather than the chemical structure of the dust in 
suspension is shown , to be the all-important matter. Several 
theories arc given as to why flue dust is so much easier pred^tated 
than fume, A number of photo-micrographs are given to illustrate 
the difference in physical structure between fume and dust. 

Two methods are featured of obtaining sufficient conductivity 
in a dry precipitated coaling to permit the electric charge to leak 
through it to the electrode. The theory of selective absorption is 
advanced ns an explanation of hoxo aqueous vapor added to the gas 
stream f unctions in this respect. The method of adding very finely 
atomized sulphuric add is shown to be the most practical, it not 


having certain disadvantages of the water and its higher boiling 
pdnt permitting a wider field of application. Its ^action is shown 
to be due to the fine add particles being precipitated with the dust 
particles thereby imparting conductive film to the particles by diffu¬ 
sion. 

The amount of free sulphuric add in grams per 1000 cu. ft. 6f 
gas which permits a good predpitation on gas without conditioning 
is given from tests made on a large installation. 

The theory of back ionization and phenomena of discontinuous 
dielectric are discussed. 

Electrical matters are shown to be secondary to treater design and 
to the conditioning gas. All that can be expected of electrical equip¬ 
ment is to stress the space between electrodes to the economical limit. 
Local conditions must govern choice of electrical equipment. 

The tendency to regard electrical phenomena, such as surging 
which as a rule accompanies poor predpitation as causes rather 
than effects, is cited. Effects of conditioning gas in reducing 
surges is shown. 

Internal reactance in transformer best suited to predpitation 
work is discussed, also possibility of exceeding the practical limit 
and wasting power on treatable gas by carrying voltage up to the 
point of disruption; necessity of knowing electrical values in the 
treater, and these are best obtained with milliammeter and elec¬ 
trostatic voltmeter; finally, the subject of proportioning the plant 
investment between electrical equipment and treater is covered. 

CONTENTS 
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Introduction 

N presenting this paper on the application of this 
process to smelter gases it is with the view of 
lending practical assistance to the engineer en¬ 
gaged in the smelting industry and furnishing useful 
information to others interested in the process. 

The subject will be covered from the viewpoint of 
the engineer whose watchword must always be “return 
on the investment” rather than that of the physicist. 
However, consideration will be given to such theoretical 
matters as seem to have a practical bearing. 

For the information of those not familiar with the 
rnetallurgy of copper and lead a short review \wll 
be made of that portion of the subject affecting the 
adaptation of the Gottrel process. 

The present scope and diversified applications of the 
process preclude a complete discussion in this paper, but 
the general principles are sufficiently covered to insure 
an understanding of their application to smelter gases. 
The essentials are stressed and the non-essentials pointed 

Presented ai the Padfic Coast Convention of the A, I. E. E., 
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out. Among the things featured are economy of treater 
design and methods of treating gases carrying solids 
difficult to precipitate, the solution of which will mate¬ 
rially extend the scope of the process in the metallur¬ 
gical field. 

Description 

The process which the genius and foresightedness 
of Dr. F. G. Cottrell gave to the world in 1908, out of 
what had been previously considered an interesting 
phenomenon, is essentially as follows: 

A gas, or air stream, carrying solids or liquids in 
suspension, is subjected to the influence of a strong 
electric field produced by unidirectional current 
of high potential for the purpose of charging these 
particles and throwing them out of the gas stream. 
The gas is passed through the space between suitable 
electrodes and this space is made part of a high-poteU’- 
tial circuit by placing it in series with the high-potential 
winding of a, step-up transformer. Rectification is 
accomplishe(i by a revolving switch, driven in syn- 
cluonism, in series with the electrodes and high-poten¬ 
tial winding of the transformer. The current is pul- 
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sating in character, but this, is only incidental as the 
same results of precipitation may be produced by any 
source of high potential direct current. 

The electrodes are usually referred to as “passive*' 
and “active” since only the cathode serves as a charging 
electrode. This is effected by making it of relatively 
small surface compared with the anode so as to make a 
steep potential gradient near its surface. The passive 
electrode with its relatively large surface serves as the 
principle collecting electrode because most of the dust 
is driven to it. For purposes of safety the anode 
is made the grounded side of the system. 

A few words as to the commonly accepted theoretical 
conception concerning the manner in which the dust 
particle is charged and precipitated: This is accom¬ 
plished through the ionization of the gas which carries 
the particles in suspension. It is assumed that the 
negative ion or electron is the ionizing agent and that 
the velocity of the electron stream is sufficient to 
ionize the gas mo’ecules by collision in a relatively 
small zone near , the discharge electrode where the po¬ 
tential gradient is steepest. This stream of electrons 
in making its way toward the opposite electrode is 
assumed to charge the minute dust particles in passing 
by contacting or attaching to the particles. The 
latter having acquired a negative charge, and being in 
a strong electrostatic field, are attracted by the posi¬ 
tive pole and hurled against it with considerable force, 
where they give up their negative charge to this elec¬ 
trode and cling to it by adhesion. 

Th«*e are many iinteresting speculations, such as 
the possibility of some of the particles being charged 
by electrostatic induction; the effect of the electric 
wind caused by the electron stream, in aiding precipi¬ 
tation, and the indication and that some of the particles 
must be charged poMtively on account of the deposit 
which is' always found on the discharge electrode; but 
these things are beyond the scope of the paper. 

We need not be concerned with the phenomena of 
just how the particle is charged, but we are with how 
it may be enabled to give up its charge to the electrodes 
under all conditions. The inability of the charge to 
penetrate the insulating coat of dry precipitated fume 
causes precipitation to cease just as an insulating 
dia,phragm does when placed between the anode and 
the cathode in an electrolytic cell. The problem in 
metallurgical work is to overcome this difficulty. 

Application OP THE Process TO Smelting 

In its application to the smelting industry the pro¬ 
cess differs froni other applications in several ways, 
but especially in the matter of size. Installations 
are as a rule, based on treating from 100,000 to 1,000,000 
cu. ft. per minute; Other installations treating 25,000 
cu. ft. p^ minute, such as at brass foundries and 
detinning'plants, are considei'ed a good size. Another 
important difference is the varying conductivity of 
snielter gas as compared with other gases. The matter 


so precipitated varies from a dry basic fume or dust to 
one containing enough dilute sulphuric acid to make it 
difficult to remove the deposit from the electrodes. 

Electric precipitation was used primarily for the 
purpose of abating a nuisance by preventing solids 
from the smelter stacks being carried to the surrounding 
fields. A greater usefulness was soon found for it in 
recovering these solids for the values therein. 

Twenty-five years ago in the copper smelting indus¬ 
try comparatively little attention was paid to recovering 
the solids driven off with the gases from the furnaces. 
The first attempt was made by building longer flue 
chambers to recover what might be settled out by 
gravitation and by adherence to the walls. As the 
industry increased more attention was paid to the 
very considerable dust losses and these flues wei*e 
widened considerably for a length of 100 ft. or more 
to reduce the gas velocity, thereby causing consider¬ 
able of the heavier suspended solids to drop out. Dur¬ 
ing this time, and in fact prior to it, the system of 
filtering the gas through woolen bags for the purpose of 
reclaiming these solids, was in use in lead smelting. 
This method could not be applied very well to copper 
smelting due to the fact that the gases were much hotter 
and usually carried considerable sulphuric acid, these 
conditions contributing to the rapid deterioration of 
the bags. At one copper smelter, however, a bag-house 
was successfully operated by causing the heat from 
the gases to radiate from a long series of iron pipes, all 
the free acid being neutralized before reaching the bags 
by the large amount of zinc oxide present. 

The principal disadvantages of bag-houses are the 
high first cost, together with the maintenance cost of 
bag renewals, and the very considerable cost of power 
rquired for forcing the gases through the bags and for 
producing mechanical draft. 

WKile^'the long brick settling chambers were quite 
expensive, espiecially if equipped with hoppers, they 
constituted th^ only practical method of reclaiming the 
dust lost from copper smelters until the advent of 
the Cottrell process. Even then it was for a long time 
considered only an adjunct to the settling chamber. 
Until recently many of those best informed considered 
that the process was applicable exclusively to the field 
where the gases carried enough sulphuric acid, due to 
the sulphur in the charge, to render them conductive, 
and that all dry gases could be treated only by the 
bag-house. As will be shown later, the process is 
now being extended to dry gases also, by means of 
conditioning such gases. 

Although quite expensive when constructed of steel 
pipes mth hoppers and header flues, the Cottrell plant 
proved to be a very good investment on account of 
the large amount of solids recovered which would not 
settle out by gra'sdty. One serious drawback to this 
type of treater, which limited its application, was the 
inevitable loss of draft, partly due to cooling the gases 
in passing through these pipes but principally due to 
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the l<iss in velocity head in passing the gas around so treater is to apply the principal of ionizing the gas in 
many extra right-angle bends. the most efficient manner and thereby reduce the power 

*^Due to recent improvements in treater design consumed, which is the principal fixed cost of a large 
smolter construction has been revolutionized by the plant. Probably more important tha^n this to the 
Cottrell process. Almost any kind of gas can now plant manager is the very considerable 
he treated and long settling chambers are no longer first cost on account of the fact that chambers alrea y 
necessary. The chimney may be erected compara- in existence can be utihzed and that in its construction 

tivelv cU)s<* to the furnaces and connected with them minimum of material and 

hv /short length of chamber equipped with electrodes these things have been accomplished so successfu y 
which / 11 that the lo w chambers formerly on a large scale both in this type m rte su^^r 

eht plus the larger amount which passed them, known as the “wire treater,” wtach is really 

T s u he -lone with practically no loss in draft. fled screen tester, it seems ^fhy rf “me discussion 

1 iii> i t ftriH nractical stanciDOiiits. 


known as the “wire treater,” which is really a simpli¬ 
fied screen treater, it seems worthy of some discussion 
from theoretical and practical standpoints. 

'rUEAI'ER 1)KSIGN pipe treater and various kinds of plate treaters, 

'I'hc original treater consisttKl of a tank through which jg evident that the potential gradient is steep mough 
t ho "US was passed horizontally. The positive elec- jonige the gas only in a comparatively small area 
trodcs consisted of narrow load plates placed vertically „ear the surface of the discharge electrode Pitting 
•tnd edgewisi* to the gas current. Adjacent rows were ^ path of relatively large area near the wa^ of tne 
Sl-iirgcrcil with reference to each other. Midway be- pjpg or plates through which the gas can flow in a 
tvvecn each pair of plates and insulated from them were straight line in a very weak electric field. In one la^ 
hiinu tla^ negative discharge electrodes, which consisted pjpe treater installation in order to obviate this diffl- 
of lead nsls to which were clamped strips of micanite oulty and get as high a degree of cleamng of the gas M 
vlith sawdUhTslgc«^ I.ater iron was used for both poJbie, the gas was passed through three sepamte 
sols of e'cctrodc« whore the gas to be treated earned plants in series, the mixmg action in l^ng o”® 
teit ■ ..hi plant to the other serving to give all the gas a better 

The riiiip tre-dur was (Icvolopod in 1911 and has been chance of being ionized. _It *”^!ffi„i™tlv 

, .iv en/iTlt sinT 1^11,1 treater the gas is by- increase the length of the pi^ in one P’f t 
usul tJtt ^ y . through vertical iron pipes to accomplish the same result on accoimt of 

fr«ri()t» 15ft.l<.ngand then returned to the fluewhere tade of 'to X ^muf dischar^. 

Uitet on the inner surface of the pipes and u- ^^iinv hunv electrodes in series in the same chamhCT 

from them nUi the hopper below by rapping the p p ? ? a parallel to the electrostatic 

after the flow of gas through them has been intotepe^ of at right angles to it as it does in all 

Somewhat similar to this m principal ® ^e box d^ar^^te“ this in the best 

treater, in which the pil^s were replaced by vertol oto^es. I planes ol the 

corrugated iron walls horizontal to the massive electrode instead of between them, wtach is 

tical chain-s or win*s were ® ^ possible if the passive electrode is in the nature of 

walls and were insulated m a similar man ^ screen. Accordingly the treater was constnmted by 

I)ipe treater. placinc a series of parallel screens across a chamber. 

The idea of using the corrugated ^ron walls w^ Se dischSge electrode consisted of verticd wir^, 
later userl to better advantage by rapported by an insulated 

flow between them horizontally instead of verti^i^y ^ ^ ^ screens. It is evident that these 

T Ills alittod installing them in - ” with their discharge wto functen ^ 

already erected, and being a etraight-hne geries. Since the wires in row te st^ 

walls could be carried any desired length, whe reference to the other rows, J 

the box treater the height of the Ll^e can find its way through ev® ^ f 

.structural reasons. _ tn this instellatm ^„g ^^hout paes^^ 


The discharge electrode consisieu ui 
an insulated » 

between the pairs of screens. It is evident that tne^ 
pairs of screens with their discharge wi^ function^ 
tSi^ries. Since the wires in each row are stag- 
^red with reference to the other rows, 

Lleeule can find its way t« ^o^te 


touZraT™ "iTte tostaUation the disch^ge S" “a^ii'p^ng dose te a discha,^ 
listed of W:t„. iron^P^^^ ^ugh a field ~ 


olectrmlcs consisteo oi -s--- 

parallel to the gas flow midway ^ 

Such a large surface does not penult steep enou^P 

tentmlgmdientfortheefflden^ 


^reSd tough a field sufficientiy intense for 

ionization The reason for the relatively si^ ctot of 

such an tougement is obvi^d re^re^^ 


toZ Snttotte ffleient ioni^^^^^ of the ^ of power used, to m^ 

toe' previous to the rh:^ understood by Pomp^^-^ 

straight-line treater just ag with any other type, say a 

steight-line tote^ its electrode surfaces proportioned so that the 

the .screen treater. in® 
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watts will be consumed in the two treaters, discharging 
in air. With the same volume of gas flowing through 
each, but an excess over the current amount, it is 
evident that the screen treater will precipitate the 
most dust on account of the more efficient ionizing 
of the gas for the power expended; therefore there are 
less watts consumed per unit weight of dust recovered. 
Having a minimum amount of surface exposed where 
radiation can take place, the temperature of the gas 
is conserved, and having no extra bends, the drop in 
draft is reduced to a minimum. The drop in draft 
across such a treater, cleaning gas at a lO-ft.-per-sec. 
velocity, rarely exceeds 0.1 inch of water and in no 
case has the precipitate on the screens interfered with 
operation, regardless of the sticky condition produced 
by acid. Draft is all important to the smelting man 
who finds more often than not, that a reduced draft 
means less ore tonnage smelted. Minimum draft loss 
is one of the features of this wire treater. Another im¬ 
portant advantage is that there are no insulators ex¬ 
posed to the gas with the inevitable current leakage 
over their surfaces. The insulated structure is sus¬ 
pended at the four corners by members passing through 
holes in the cover plate. These holes are sealed by 
insulating lime seals in which crushed burnt lime, which 
has a high dielectric constant, acts so as to neutralize 
any acid which may condense on it and at the same 
time preserve a high dielectric strength. A feature 
worth noting is the fact that in this type of treater the 
gas stream always carries any dust that may be blown off 
toward a collecting electrode. ' Another advantage is 
the ease of shaldng dust from a small or broken surface 
as compared to a solid surface. 

The wire treater , embodies all of the advantages of 
the screen treater plus the very distinct one of a 
greatly simplified construction with a much reduced 
first cost. In effect it amounts to electrif 3 dng a small 
portion of the wires formerly hung in a dust chamber 
for the purpose of knocking down the small amount 
of dust which might adhere to them mechanically. 
As in the screen treater, the length of the treater can 
be increased at will to obtain any desired degree of 
cleaning. The amount of dust caught over the length 
of the treater varies in the form of a logarithmic curve, 
half of the total being caught in a relatively short length 
making a very high return on the first portion of the 
investment. From this it is obvious that a large part 
of the solids in a gas can be recovered by installing 
a relatively short section of the treater, the length 
depending on the degree of clearance desired. In 
practise it has been found that a treater length of 20 
ft. having an active or ionizing length of 10 ft. is suffi¬ 
cient to precipitate practically all the solids from gases 
flowing at the rate of from 10 to 12 ft. per second. 

Metallurgical Considerations 

In reference to the metallurgy of copper and lead, 
this paper is concerned principally with the conditions 
affecting the amount of water vapor and sulphuric 


acid in the gases from the various metallurgical units, 
and with the nature of the solids which the gases carry. 
It is on these things that the successful operation of 
the Cottrell plant depends. 

As a rule these metals exist in their ores combined 
with sulphur, although there are some large oxide 
deposits. Before these ores can be smelted it is nec¬ 
essary to roast off a large amount of this sulphur. This 
is usually accomplished by multiple hearth roasters 
in which the ore is fed at the top hearth and is passed 
down through the succeeding hearths, being stirred or 
rabbled in transit. The sulphur im the ore usually 
furnishes the heat for its own roasting, although aux¬ 
iliary heat is sometimes supplied. The gases from such 
roasters used for driving off excess sulphur contain 
more sulphuric acid than the gases from any other 
metallurgical unit. This acid is caused by the large 
amount of sulphur dioxide driven off and the fact 
that in posing up through the various hearths it has 
considerable contact with whatever catalysts may be 
present, such as iron oxide. The sulphur trioxide 
thus formed unites with the water vapor present in 
the gas and makes sulphuric acid. ' 

There is another tjrpe of roaster in common use. It 
is a straight line roaster in which the fine ore is placed 
in thin beds on pallets which are drawn slowly through 
a short fire-box, this action serving to expel a large 
amount of the sulphur and at the same time to sinter 
or agglomerate the charge. The gas from this roaster 
contains very little acid on accoimt of the short time of 
contact of the gas with the material at the proper 
temperature as it passes through the thin bed on the 
pallet. About the only thing contributing to making 
this gas treatable is the fact that in order to be agglom¬ 
erated the charge must contain considerable water, 
often as much as 10 per cent. This water then fur¬ 
nishes enough conductivity to afford precipitation if 
the temperature is low enough to permit sufficient 
relative humidity to obtain. 

In the case of copper, the roasted material, now 
known as “calcines'^ is then dumped into a large rever¬ 
beratory furnace heated with powdered coal or oil. 
This type of furnace is quite similar to an open-hearth 
furnace,the gases leaving it being extremely hot. A 
large part of the sulphur remaining in the charge unites 
with the iron and copper in about equal parts to form a 
physical mixture known as “matte.” This is separated 
from the slag by settling. The. gas from this furnace 
contains very little SO 2 from which conversion to acid 
is obtained by coming into contact with whatever 
catalizer may be present on the side walls. In addition, 
the gas is very hot and there is practically no water 
in the charge, it being driven off by the roasting. 
These conditions make it an exceedingly difficult gas 
to treat. 

Sometimes blast furnaces are used instead of rever¬ 
beratory furnaces. This is often the casq if the ore 
is in large lumps. The same disadvantages apply to 
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treating these gases with the added disadvantage of a < 
wide temperature variation. This temperature varia- J 
tion depends largely on whether the furnaces happen 
to be operating with a cold or a hot top. * 

From the furnace the matte is poured into a con¬ 
verter, which is a relatively small cylindrical furnace, 
and is rotated on trunions for skimming off the slag. 
Air is forced in at the bottom and, passing up through 
the hath, oxidizes the sulphur combined with iron first, 
on account of the higher affinity of oxygen for such 
sulphur. Slag is produced by adding silica, and as it 
rises to the top is skimmed off periodically until only 
the combined sulphur and copper, Imown as ‘Vhite 
metal” remains. During this slagging period very 
little acid is made which is available in the treater, 
and what acid is formed in the gases reacts with the 
oxides present, and the sulphates formed are not pre¬ 
cipitated more readily than the oxides or sulphides of 
the original charge. The gas from a converter in the 
slagging stage is perhaps the most difficult of all to treat, 
as it contains no acid and practically all of the sus¬ 
pended solids, are present in the form of fume, that is, 
material which has been condensed from a volatile 
state. During the second stage of converting, con¬ 
siderable acid is made due to the oxidizing of the sul¬ 
phur, and conditions are favorable for good precipitation 
If there are several converters operating it is well to 
have their stages arranged so as to have at least one 

of them on the finishing stage all the time. 

While the discussion has been confined principally 
to copper, the metallurgy of lead is so nearly similar 
that for our purpose little distinction need be made. 
It should be pointed out, however, that in lead smelt¬ 
ing the reverberatory furnaces are not used, and that the 
lead is made without the use of converters it being 
smelted directly in the blast furnace where a reducing 
atmosphere is maintained. 

The suspended solids from these various metallur¬ 
gical units are sulphides, sulphates and oxides; however, 
the chemical nature of these solids does not seem to 
enter into the matter of their precipitation. Their 
physical nature is all important. It is a comparatively 
easy matter to precipitate flue dust, that is, material 
which has not been condensed from a volatile state. 
Frequently some of the material just as it is charged is 
present in the gas. This is especially true in the case 
of the multiple hearth roasters in which the constant 
stirring causes a considerable amount of the fine par¬ 
ticles of the charge to be carried out with the gas 
currents. The wide application of the flotation process 
contributed greatly to this dust loss from the ch^ge, 
on account of the exceeding fineness of the particles, 
in fact, if it were not for the Cdttrell process the flota¬ 
tion process would not be a& great a success as it is, 
because of thete losses. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

There are several theories as to why fume does riot 
rtedily lend itself to precipitatioii. Of these theori^ 
the one usually advanced; is 


exceedingly small mass of the particle it is not able to 
acquire enough electric charge, or enough momentum 
with the charge it does acquire, to cause it to lodge on a 
collecting electrode before it is swept by. This theory 
would seem to be disproved by the fact that these 
fume particles actually are charged and migrate to 
the electrode, but experience difficulty in giving up 
their charge to the electrode after the latter has become 
covered with a thin coating or film of such material. 
This is shown by the fact that if a practical method 
could be devised whereby this film is wiped from the 
electrodes every few minutes good operation would 
result. No method of shaking will remove this film 
sufficiently. 



PlO. 1— PHOTO-MICROGUA.PH OP CoNVBKTEH PUMB MaONIPIBU 

AppttoxiMATBiiY 560 Diameters 

The dai’K grains aro silhouettes of the particles. 

There has been some speculation as, to the effect 
of the air occluded in the fume on the electrode. It is 
a fact that if the fume shaken from the electrodes is 
beaten or squeezed, enough air will be excluded to 
make the fume occupy a very much smaller volume 

than before. . -1. 0. 

Another theory, which seems the most likely, is that 
the trouble is due almost entirely to the smooth amor¬ 
phous state of this coating on the electrodes making 
it very compact, whereas the flue dust is of a porous 
nature having small intemtices through which the 
charges may be forced. A good analogy of this is 
the insulating properties of various kinds of wood. It 
is known that pine is a relatively poor insulator , for 
high voltages, whereas the same thicloiess of inaple 
16 exceedingly hard to puncture. The diff^ettce in 
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the dielectric strength of these two woods is probably 
due largely to- the difference in porosity. A point 
lending color to this theory is the fact that if flue di^t 
or other rather coarse material is mixed in with the 
gas and precipitated with the fume it improves the 
precipitation of the fume. 



Fig. 2—Phqto-miobograph of Roaster Flub Dust Magni¬ 
fied Approximately 560 Diameters 
The dark spots are silhouettes of the particles. 


The difference in physical structure between fume 
and flue dust is shown clearly by the photo-micrographs 
submitted. Figs. 1 and 2 show the particles silhouetted 
on glass mounts, consequently the dark spots are the 
grains. Fig, 1 shows the fume particles of high lead 
content from copper converters which must be con¬ 
ditioned previous to recovery in a Cottrell plant. Fig, 2 
shows flne flue dust recovered from roasters which lends 
itself to treatment very well without conditioning m 
spite of the fact that it has a very high dielectric 
strength. This dust without magnification appears to 
be a dark powder of fineness comparable to that of 
the fume but when thebwo are niagnified approxiimately 
560 diameters, as shown, each particle of flue dust 
is shown to be about 20 times larger than, the fume 


In Figs. 3, 4, and 5 are shown the compact surfaces 
of converter fume, roaster flue dust and blast furnace 
flue dust, just as they were taken from the treatera 
without any attempt to compress them, The com¬ 
pactness of the fume as shown .by its enamel amprphous 
surface as compared with the granular porous structure 
of the flue dust is clearly seen. The sample of blast 
furnace flue dust was taken at a time of excellent pre¬ 
cipitation. Under high magnification it resembles a 
mass of coke. Fig. 6 is a photo-micrograph of chemi¬ 
cally pure zinc-oxide which is a true fume and is sub¬ 
mitted for purposes of comparison. Its general struc¬ 
ture is seen to be quite similar to the converter fume. 
The areas photographed represent a magnification of 
approximately 43 diameters. 

Laying aside theoretical considerations, the impor¬ 
tant point is a practical solution of the problem of 
conditioning gases and this will now be discussed. 

CONDITION^G THE GaS 

By far the most important consideration in the opera¬ 
tion of a plant is keeping the gas and the precipitated 
coat conductive. Conductivity is a relative term. 
What is considered a perfect insulator for ordinary 
voltages and currents may become an excellent con- 



particle. These flue dust particles are also shown to Fig. 3-^Photo-micrografh of Surface of Gonvertbr Fume 
be iiregular in form with rough edges frona which an Magnified Approximately 4.3 Diameters 

electric charge can readily leak and pass through the 

interstices of the coating to the electrode. These ductor where only extremely small currents and high 
sharp ^® f^*^ber indicated by the wavy Unes voltages are involved, 

Which ai*e pictures of minute spectra caused by fine There are two ways in common use of supplying the 
edges, similar to diffraction gratings, or crystal clevage necessary conductivity if it does not mdst; the addi- 
plaries. The fmne p^ Seen to be almost tion 6f sufficient aqueous vapor to the gases, or the 

spherical in fdrtti which fact would make the particle addition of very fine acid particles. While the results 
tend to hold its charge. obtained in each case are the same as regards furnishing 
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Metallurgical Engineers in 1919 by Mr. Eschholz on 
the subject of “Electrostatic Precipitation.” It was 
pointed out that the dry dust particle must take on a 
film of moisture, for aqueous vapor is known to be taken 
up by the surface of solids, and that these adsorbed 
surface films persist at temperatures far above the 
boiling point of water. The early work of Bunsen in 
trying to remove the last traces of moisture from pow¬ 
dered glass or the interior of glass tubes was cited. 

If the very slight surface adsorbed film is sufficient 
to conduct off the charge from the glass plates rendering 
an influence machine almost inoperative on a humid 
day, it is not hard to understand why the film adsorbed 
by dry dust particles from air or gas of like , humidity 
should be sufficient to conduct a charge through the 


4_plKiTO-MICMloailAPH OF SuilFACE OF ROASTEU PlUE 

Dost Magnified Appkoximatedy 43 Diameteus 


conductivity for the charge, their methods of function¬ 
ing are somewhat different. 

The selective adsorption theory as an explanation 
of how relative humidity functions in furnishing con¬ 
ductivity was advanced by the writer in a discussion 
of a paper presented to the Institute of Mining and 


Fig. 5-Photo-miceogeaph op Suepace op P^ace 

Flub Dust Magnified Appeoximatbly 43 Diambtbes 


g—^P hoto-migroghaph op Sui^pacb op Chemically Pueb 
Zinc Oxide Submitted for Compa,rison 

coating to the plate, since the current per unit are^ j® 
of about the same order as that in the case of the 
influence machine. As evidence of this .50 milliamper^ 
is a good average current for a treater of 200 pipes six 
inches in diameter and 12 ft. long. This gives a c^ent 
density of 0.0135 milliamperes per square foot of elec¬ 
trode area at the pipe. This is to show that aside from 

the fact that it is a physical impossibili^ to precipit^ 

droplets of water from a gas below the point of satu¬ 
ration, it is unnecessary, for the aqueous vapor ^one 
is sufficient to conduct off the ch^ge. It has been 

claimed that the relative humidity itself did not func¬ 
tion in -conducting awa,y the ch^ge but w^ only 
indicative of a condition whereby droplets , of water 

could be precipitated. . ^ , 

Increasing the relative humidity of the gas is usually 
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accomplished by spra^ into the gas a considerable 
quantity of finely atomized water by the use of 
sPi'ays at very high water pressure. Since 
the relative hunudity increases faster and faster with 
a pven moisture content as the temperature is low¬ 
ered below the boiling point it follows that the water 
grayed mto the gas is more useful in raising the 

cooling effect than by 
Virtue of the water added to the gas. 

From a curve showing percentage by weight of water 
in saturated air, it is seen that at 100 deg. the percen- 
tege of V7ater is only 0.14 per cent. At 120 deg. it is 

increasing rapidity so that 
at 150 deg. it is 6.34 per cent. 

iiiteresting to note that in a large installation 
operating on roaster gases the cooling effect of the 
weather is sufficient to raise the 

due ^ ^ working point 

SL! • water in the furnace charge, although the 
latter is not changed in percentage. 

operation, it was shown 
f 4 -u years ago that when the relative humidity 
of the g^ was kept between 40 per cent and 70 per cent 
^e precipitate would not be too dry or too wet for good 
work and all other connsiderations, such as temperature 

temperature factor is 
i^he relative humidity. This reduced the 
held that could be covered by water treatment to 
comparatively cold gases only. Two serious objections 

developed. It was found that 
the water caused rapid deterioration of the flue system 

nf i-h ^ humid gases caused corrosion 

of the steel of the treater due to condensation at points 
exposed to the influence of the outside air. Perhaps 
more important was the reduction of the effective 
draft due to the cooling of the gases. This in several 
instances reduced the tonnage smelted. In spite of 
th^e difficulties this method is still used to a. large 

Wolcott^ has offered some important theoretical 
considerations on this matter. In citing the well- 
known fa^t that the tendency to arc between a plate 
and a point is greater when the point is positive than 
when It IS negative, he ppinted out that experiments 
showed the arcing voltage was considerably lowered 
when^the plate is covered by some insulating material. 

1 his he did by placing various substances on the plate 
capable of retaining a charge, such as a sheet of paper 
or mica. The arcing voltage was lowered still further 
y a hole m the sheet, A glow was seen to emanate 
the hole.. Roughening the surfaces 
had the sme effect. Roaster dust containing a large 
amomat^of elemental sulphur, when it was,sprinkled 
on the plate, acted in the same manner. In every case 
these effects disappear when the dielectric on the plate 
wag dampe ned veiy slightly or when the atmosphere was 
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wii of Dielectrics on Sparking Voltage,” by E. R 

Wolcott, Physical Beview, N. 8. Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1918, 


quite humid. He accounts for this glow, which under 
some conditions can be seen in the dark on the passive 
electrode, by theory of back ionization, and to the phe¬ 
nomenon produced by discontinuous unlike dielectrics 
m senes which in this case are the dust particles in 
the coat and air in the interstices between them. The 
ch^ge, which is retained by these particles, is evidently 
sufficient to ionize the gas adjacent to them. Since 
the sign of this charge is negative like that on the 
particles mipating. to the passive electrode, the l^ter 
mil be repelled, somewhat, by the dust already precipi- 

It seems, however, that these phenomena are results 
of precipitation having ceased, and not the causes, 
t IS evident that the moment the particles can no longer 
give up their charge it becomes equivalent to an open 
circuit. ^We may be concerned more with another 
result of this back ionization than we are with the 
lowering of the sparking voltage. The redistribution 
of the potential gradient, due to the ionization which 
starts somewhere in the interior of the coat near the 
surtace of the electrode, unquestionably lowers the 
gradient at the discharge electrode by the amount 
gamed by the passive electrode. In this way it differs 
from the Ideal distribution of the voltage, in which its 
^adient is ^ steep as possible near the surface of the 
disch^ge electrode, and quite flat at the passive. 

Whitehead in 

ch he found that the corona glow at the wire almost 
disappeared when an intermediate concentric tube was 
inserted be^een it and the outer tube due to the accu- 
m a on 0 lous in the intermediate tube lowering the 
gradient at the wire .2 ^ 

The method of conditioning with sulphuric acid is 
much more important than conditioning with water 
since It extends the scope of the process to dry gases 
well above the boiling point of water with^t any 
matenal lowering of the temperature and draft. This 
IS due to^ three of its properties; its relatively high 
boiling point; its power to absorb water from surround¬ 
ing gases at temperatures well above the boiling point 

of diffusion over the 

surface of solids. 

Smee It remains in a liquid form at ordinary gas 
temperatures it is evident that the phenomena of seW- 
tive surf^ adsorption does not occur as it does in the 
f,™°if aqueous vapor. It is more likely that it 

fu^hesitscondu^vitybybeingprecipitatedasminute 

acid droplete which are well disseminated through the 

quickly spreads a film of acid 
adjacait dust particles due to its 
tSt *fliusion. Probably it is for these reasons 
that It haa been found absolutely necessaiy to get a 
high degree of atomization of the acid. 

^There we several methods of introducing the sul- 
phnne aci d into i*e: gases. Of these pr^ 


A^i Brown, 

A. 1. JL. Bi TiiANSAcmoNs, Vol. 36, 1917. " 
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better is to fume it off by boiling the acid and intro¬ 
ducing the mist into the gases at some point in the 
flue system where it may become well mixed through 
the gases before reaching the treater. In one instance 
the intense heat of the copper converters was taken 
advantage of for the purpose of conditioning the gases, 
by introducing the acid at the hood of the converter 
by means of a spray. The intense heat atomizes the 
acid to the highest degree. The advantages of this 
fine dissemination of the acid probably more than 
offsets the disadvantage caused by cooliiig the gases from 
approximately 1000 deg. cent at the converter hood 
to 150 deg. cent, at the treater, resulting in considerable 
acid lost in forming sulphates since time is afforded for 
the reaction at suitable temperatures. 

Another method consists of breaking up the acid 
into a very fine mist by high pressure air sprays and 
introducing it at a point near the treater so that all 
of the acid may be available in a free state. One ad¬ 
vantage of this method is due to the fact that it per¬ 
mits dilution of the acid before mixing with the gas 
when required. Concentrated sulphuric acid is a 
very poor conductor of electricity. It becomes more 
highly dissociated and hence more conductive elec¬ 
trically as it approaches a concentration of 30 per cent. 
It is hard to precipitate a very dry mist, such as that 
fumed off by boiling, unless it has an opportunity of 
diluting itself by coming in contact with air containing 
appreciable moisture. In cases where there is prac¬ 
tically no moisture in the gas the acid introduced may 
all be made available in the treater by diluting it before 
spraying into the gases, at the same time furnishing 
a greater volume of liquid at a higher degree of con¬ 
ductivity with which to condition the particle. This 
result can not be obtained in boiling the dilute acid, 
for in this case the water is driven off first until the 
acid reaches a high concentration. 

Another method of conditioning which conserves 
the acid is known as “conditioning the electrodes.” 
Good precipitation may be secured from ga^s carry¬ 
ing a dry basic fume by spraying the interior of the 
pipe electrodes with a fine mist of sulphuric acid inter-, 
mittently. The periods between applications va^ 
from one to tweuty-four hours, depending oh the 
nature and amount of suspended solids. If there is 
present ■ much zinc oxide or other material which will 
quickly take up the acid, more frequent applications 
are necessary. It seems that the acid sprayed on the 
walls of the pipe adheres to them absorbing water 

from the gases, spreading a conductive film over the 

solids as they are precipitated until the supply is 
exhausted. Better results are obtained when the 
inner pipe surface is almost inaperceptibly dampened 
with the mist than wien it is thoroughly wetted. 

Since the success of precipitation iii smelter gases 
depends largely on the sulphuiic acH content of the 


the right amount for good working conditions. Date 


were taken over a considerable period Of time ^ to 
establish this during the operation of a plant securing 
good results without conditioning the gases. With 
an average gas volume entering the treater of 470,000 
cubic feet per minute at 184 deg. cent, of mixed con¬ 
verter, roaster and furnace gases, the precipitation 
over the period as noted visually varied from poor to 
excellent with the sulphuric acid content of the gases, 
and filtration tests showing that 67.7 per cent of the 
solids entering the plant over the entire period had 
been recovered. The average S On entering the treater 
during this period was 4.9 g. per 1000cu. ft. of gas 
(standard conditions), which is equivalent to 6g. of 
HtiSOi. Leaving the treater, there were 3.1 g. 

S On or 4 g. S Oi, showing that 33 per cent of the 
acid was precipitated. This gave a free acid content 
in the dust precipitated of around 1 per cent. A good, 
working rule is, that gas lends itself to treatment 
readily if it contains enough acid to give a free acid 
content in the dust recovered of from 1 per cent to 
5 per cent. With greater acidity the dust becomes 
sticky making it difficult to remove the precipitate. 

It also causes a high treater current and low treater 
voltage, which means high power consumption with 
poor precipitation. 

Electrical Considerations 

There was an early tendency to attribute the fre¬ 
quent fluctuations or erratic behavior of the plant to 
various electrical phenomena, especially when it was 
repeatedly seen to accompany poor precipitation. An 
example of this is when the dryness of the precipitate 
on the electrodes increases the electro.static capacity 
of the treater sufficiently to cause a resonant condition 
which is manifest in sparking across the protective 
gap between the terminals of the high potential wind¬ 
ing of the transformer. This critical combination is 
possible since the capacity reactance of the treater is 
in series with the inductive reactance of the transformer 
during a portion of each cycle. That the low treater 
voltage that this necessitates in an effect and not a 
cause of the poor precipitation, is shown by the fact 
that when the e’ectrical .system is rebalanced by 
juggling the inductive reactance of the system 
so that . the treater voltage can be forced up 
to its value for good work, poor clearing of 
the gases still continues. When the gases are humidi¬ 
fied sufficiently the surging condition disappears and 
good precipitation results, which continues fairly good 
when the voltage is lowered down to where it was with 
the resonant condition. The good precipitation was 
the result of conditioning the dust particle so that it 
cOuld give up its charge rather than to reducing the 
surges. The effect of humidifying the gases in reducing 
the surges is shown quite clearly by the oscillo^ams in 
Pig. 7, where the transient in the high-potential 
1 wave at the point the contact is broken is seen when 
- the gases were dry to be about three quarters the root- 
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mean-square value. When they were humidified, this of the rectifier 
surge is seen to be greatly reduced. During this test, fiow into the t 
only one half of each wave was utilized for purposes of power transfoi 
safety to the oscillograph. It is interesting to note One reason foi 
in this connection that lowering the frequency of the reactance the i 
impulses in the treater one-half in this manner has no be lowered du 
effect on precipitation except as it lowers the resulting rectifier conn€ 
treater potential, and this can be partly compensated making a stee] 
for by raising the primary voltage a corresponding increasing the 
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Fig. 7—Oscillograms Showing the Effect on the Surge in 
THE High Potential Wave op Humidifying the Gabes 

amount. There are conditions where the power con¬ 
sumption can be cut almost in half in this manner with 
only a slight diminution in precipitation. As a rule 
though the values in the dust lost in this way more than 
offsets the cost of the extra power. 

^ Some of the early generators developed for precipita¬ 
tion work had rather a poor wave form, probably due 
to tooth ripples. These harmonics had a tendency to 
increase the effect of the surges and consequently this 
small defect frequently came in for a good share of the 
blame for poor work. As a matter of fact, when the 
gas is in good condition for treatment no difference can 
be observed in the precipitation from whait it is with a 
perfect sine wave. 

There has been considerable discussion as to the b^t 
trai^ormer internal reactance. Off-hand one would 
say that a transformer of high internal reactance is 
b^t for the same reason that it is in electric furnace 
work, so that it can ca^y a short circuit, which fre¬ 
quently occurs in the treater, without injury. But thiR 
is not a real consideration since the revolving contact 


of the rectifier does not permit a very large current to 
fiow into the treater even on short circuit. Standard 
power transformers have proved quite satisfactory. 
One reason for this seems to be that the greater the 
reactance the more the crest voltage of the wave will 
be lowered during the portion of the cycle that the 
rectifier connects the transformer to the treater, 
making a steeper wave front at time of contact and 
increasing the surging effects. This lowering of the 
crest voltage is shown by the oscillogram of the primary 
voltage wave in Fig. 8. The writer has frequently 
found that the tendency to surge was reduced by con¬ 
necting to such a tap in the low-voltage winding as will 
give a maximum number of turns in series with a 
corresponding increase in the impressed voltage. 

It is now pretty well understood that the electrical 
side of the process is of less importance than the treater 
and gas conditions. There is a saying among operating 
men “get the gas right and electrical troubles may be 
forgotten.” That is the real problem. Electrical 
matters are relatively unimportant except as they effect 
the voltage and current of the treater. All that can be 
required of the electrical S 3 rstem is to stress up the space 
between electrodes to the economical limit, regardless 
of the source of the power, the number of electrical 
sets, or the type of electrical equipment conciprising 
them. to the current values, it is evident that 
with a given voltage impressed on the electrodes of a 
treater the current depends entirely on the conductivity 
of the space between electrodes and takes care of itself. 
At least there appears to be no method of var^ng it 
except to vary the conductivity of this space by chang¬ 
ing the nature of the gas. 

There has always been a good deal of uncertainty 
among engineers regarding the correct number of 
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Fig. 8—Oscillogram showing THE Time op Rectifier 
Contact to Primary Voltage Wave, the Treater Voltage 
Wave, AND THE Current Wave Impressed ON THE Treater 

elecirical sets to use for a given treater installation, or, 
putting it anothet way, the best proportioning of the 
inyestment. There hto been a tendency to follow 
the lead of some other plant without determining if 
that proportion was best suited for their particular 
conditions. 
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Since the main function of the electrical equipment is 
to keep adequate electrode potential, the investment 
for any equipment over this is wasted. The curve 
representing treater voltage, which may be taken as 
per cent precipitation as obtained from a single set, 
falls off rather fast beyond a certain limit as the number 
of electrodes is increased and then flattens out at about 
50 per cent of maximum voltage. The problem is to 
determine the economical limit on this curve, ie., 
to obtain the most satisfactory balance between the 
cost of extra machines and power consumed against 
the extra dust recovered. Since the values in the dust 
differ at different plants and the rate the treater voltage 
falls off differs with different types of precipitate, it is 
evident that no general rule can be laid down and that 
local conditions should govern. An economic limit 
for average conditions on a pipe treater was found to be 
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200 pipes, 12 ft. long and 6 in. diameter per electrical 
set, but it should be pointed out that with the pipe 
treater the electrical set only comprises from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent of the investment so that an increase 
of 26 per cent in the number of machines used did not 
add a large per cent to the total investment. A new 
complexion has been placed on this matter by the fact 
that in the more modem wire treaters the treater plant 
has been cheapened so much that the electrical inv^t- 
ment is now as great as the treater investment, which 
has a tendency to increase the number of electrodes 

per set. T , . u 

Electrical sets of 15 kw. capacity have come to be 
regarded as standard for precipitation work. This is 
due largely to the rectifier having a poor regulation. 
The drop in rectified voltage becomes considerable 
if it is attempted to pass much more than half an 



ampere over the revolving contacts of the rectifier. 
The transformer as a rule steps up from 440 volts to 
22,000 and 44,000 with intermediate taps. This is 
suitable for the electrode spacing of six inches usually 
employed where an electrode potential of 25 kv. is 
adequate. However 12 in. spacing has been used 
somewhat, requiring voltage values of twice those given. 

Mr. Eschholz has shown in his paper’ that although 
the voltage is impressed on the treater in impulses, it 
has the effect of that from any continuous current 
source, due to the electrostatic capacity of the treater 
filling up the spaces between. This fact was estab¬ 
lished quite early by means of oscillograms (See Fig. 8 
in which treater voltage and current waves'are shown). 

An important point not usually recognized is that 
due to the cumulative ionizing of the gases as the volt¬ 
age is raised above a certain limit (explained by 
Townsends’ theory of ionizing by collision) causes 
the circuit to become more and more conductive so that 
• the last few thousand volts impressed on the electrodes 
is at the expense of greatly increasing the current flow 
and hence the power consumed. This is shown very 
clearly in Fig. 9. While this is a curve showing the 
current and voltage relations on a wire treater, it may 
be taken as typical of other t 3 q)es and follows very 
closely Mr. Peek’s curve showing corona loss< near the 
critical voltage for large conductors. In the case in 
question it is seen that by increasing the voltage from 
22 to 24 kv. the kilowatts consumed increased 43 per 
cent, a useless waste of power since the gases were 
cleared in this case almost completely at 22 kv. It is 
evident that considerable power may be wasted if the 
gases are in a good condition for treatment if the com¬ 
monly accepted rule of carrying the treater , voltage as 
high as possible is observed. This is a good rule to 
follow, however, if the gases are so non-conductive that 
adequate current cannot flow. 

It is just as important to know the treater voltage 
and current values in a Cottrell treater as it is to know 
the cathode current density and cell potential in electro¬ 
lytic work, and the best way of obtaining i these is to 
connect a milliamrneter in series with the ground side 
of the treater circuit and to connect a dead beat electro¬ 
static voltmeter which reads root-mean-square values 
across the electrodes. While the reading obtained 
may be out a small percentage owing to the intermittent 
flow of current into the treater, they are at least com¬ 
parable with each other and serve all practical purposes. 
It is misleading to try to calculate the treater voltage 
by multiplying the voltage across the low-tension 
winding by the ratio of the transformer, on account 
of the changing ratio of alternating current to direct 
current at the rectifier with varying conditions. It is 

.3 “Eiectrostatic Precipitation ” 6- H. E. Eschholz, VoL 
LX, American Inst. Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
Transactions. • . . „ 

4. “Dielectric Phenomena in High Voltage Engineering, 
P. W. Peek, page 144. 
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also often misleading to use the value of the current 
flowing in the low-tension winding at different times 
for comparative purposes, on account of the power 
factor changing with the nature of the gas in the treater. 

As already intimated, the various types of electrical 
equipment used have received more than their share 
of consideration. For a time it seemed from the 
attention the matter received that the success of the 
process depended on whether the rectifying switch 
was driven by a small synchronous motor and the 
current impressed on the step-up transformer taken 
from the local power system, or whether it should be 
mounted on the shaft of a motor-generator, the current 
driving the motor being taken from the power mains 
and the single-phase current made by the generator 
impressed on the step-up transformer. In a discussion 
of Mr. Eschholz’ paper already largely cited on this 
subject the writer pointed out that it was unfortunate 
that a non-essential should receive so much considera¬ 
tion and that it was really local conditions which should 
govern as to which system should be adopted, but 
pointed out a number of reasons why a large smelting 
company had found it expedient up to that time to 
install motor-generator rectifiers. 

Acknowledgment is made of the cooperation and 
assistance of the Salt Lake Intermountain Experi¬ 
mental Station of the United States Bureau of Mines 
in connection with the photo-micrographic study of 
flue dust. Especial thanks is due Mr. R. E. Head for 
making the photo-micrographs, and to Mr. C. G. Maier 
for advice in their study. 


Discussion 

DISCUSSION ON “RECENT CONCLUSIONS PERTAIN¬ 
ING TO ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION”* (Schmidt). 
“ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING FEATURES OP THE 
ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION PROCESS”^ (Horne), 
AND “ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION OF SOLIDS FROM 
SMELTER GASES”t (Rathbtjn), 

Vancouver, B. C., August 11, 1922 
G. E. Skinner I It is rather curious that this process, devel¬ 
oped primarily to abate a nuisance should become so valuable 
economically. I have been familiar with some attempts in the 
Pittsburgh district to abate the smoke nuisance by the Mellen 
Institute of Industrial Research. They made a smoke survey 
of Pittsburgh, and a study of this survey shows how desirable it 
is to abate this nuisance in the Pittsburgh district. However, 
the values recovered are not such as to justify the cost from the 
commercial standpoint, and consequently very little has been 
done. 

E* P> Dillon: Mr. Schmidt’s paper is very opportune, as it. 
presents clearly an explanation of phenomena which have for 
many years been an obstacle to precipitation engineers in their 
efforts successfully to handle certain kinds and conditions of gases 
that do not lend themselves readily to effective clean-up in 
Cottrell precipitation treaters. 

It is shown that the suspended fume or dust carried in practi¬ 
cally any gas may readily be precipitated by proper conditioning 
of the gas, and while in the case of certain gases there is an appar¬ 
ent anomaly in the relationship between precipitation efficiency 
and current flow, when such gases are properly conditioned the 


expected normal relation obtains between precipitation efficiency 
and current flow. . 

In substantiation of the theory that a non-conductive deposit 
on the receiving electrode retards if not entirely stops precipita¬ 
tion, numerous observations have beeii made, and in a particular 
instance where the material to be precipitated was ground button 
dust, it was found that with perfectly clean plates the precipita¬ 
tion was for a short period practically perfect, but after a deposit 
had collected on the plate precipitation ceased, and in this same 
problem it was possible, by properly conditioning the gas with 
the idea of making the deposit conducting, to maintain continu¬ 
ous precipitation. 

Mr. Schmidt’s analysis of the economies of “treater” design is 
extremely important, since it is the engineer’s function to so 
design and proportion plants as to show to the user the maximum 
return on the investment, and knowing the conditions, the desig¬ 
ner, by Mr. Schmidt’s method, may readily so proportion his 
plant as to accomplish thus result. With the data obtained from 
wide research and extensive experience now available to engi¬ 
neers, it is possible to design “treaters” for practically any 
problems of cleaning gas that will in practical operation obtain 
a predetermined percentage of recovery or clean-up. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the proportioning of the “treater” for 
the percentage of recovery to be obtained will depend to a very 
large extent on the economics of the problem to be solved, and 
it is indeed fortunate that engineers are now equipped with 
information permitting them to take cognizance of the economic 
elements in designing a “treater” for a given problem. 

The necessity of properly conditioning gases has been brought 
home to precipitation engineers in the problem of precipitating 
zinc oxide perhaps more forcibly than in any other operation. 
The recovery of this material, wWher pure or impure, by means 
of precipitation from gases not properly conditioned is extremely 
difficult. With the increasing knowledge and experience of 
conditioning gases, it is now considered entirely feasible success¬ 
fully and economically to treat gases carrying zinc oxide, re¬ 
moving therefrom the fume at any pre-determined and desired 
efficiency. Gases of this character have been successfully 
handled in numerous commercial installations, as well as various 
test problems, with gas volumes from 5000 to 20,000 cu. ft. per 
min. at temperatures of treatment up to 700 deg. fahr. the fume 
content of these gases so treated being as high as four to five 
grains per cu. ft. of gas at standard conditions. In general, the 
conditioning of these gases has been accomplished by the addi¬ 
tion of steam or water, and it is an interesting fact that when so 
conditioned that effective precipitation resulted, it was found 
that the precipitate was in a dry form, as required for commer¬ 
cial conditions. 

In most of the earlier electrical precipitation installations the 
treaters were of the open type discharging into the atmosphere, 
or if closed were so designed merely for the purpose of conducting 
the gases to stacks. Recent developments, however, have 
brought about designs of gas tight treaters where the gas is used 
after being cleaned in the treater, and such gas tight “treaters” 
have been used in some instances for the cleaning of explosive 
gases. 'Numerous installations of the gas tight treaters are now 
in commercial operation, giving very satisfactory results 
evid.encing material progress in applying electrical precipitation 
to an ever Widening field of gas cleaning. 

Referrmg;to Mr. RathbUn’s paper. In the earlier stages of the 
practical application of the electrical precipitation processes they 
were considered applicable only to the recovery of sulphuric acid 
mist, and, as Mir. Rathbun states, for some time later they were 
thought of as a means only for abating a nuisance. The variety 
of the applications of the processes to gas cleaning problems be rS 
extended to such a point that now practically any fume or dust 
recovery problem is susceptible of solution, by these processes. 
In fact, the metallurgist apd Chemist is now free to develop pro¬ 
cesses disregarding fume losses, even going so far as to create 
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fume losses in process operations, since the Cottrell processes may 
be relied upon for efficient economical recovery of such losses. 

The description of the wire type “treater” is extremely inter¬ 
esting, particularly in view of t'he fact that it is based on actual 
experience, and it is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the 
subject of precipitation. Draft losses are an ever present prob¬ 
lem to the precipitation engineer, and constant efforts are being 
directed to minimize such losses in modern designs. Modern 
installations are so designed that the draft losses will not exceed 
0.25 in., and in a wide variety of installations it is found that the 
draft loss is much less than this, ranging from 0.15 in. to 0.10 in. 

The presence of sulphuric acid in some form in the gas is 
certainly a great aid to precipitation, and the idea suggested by 
Mr. Rathbun of adding sulphuric acid by various methods to 
the gases, with the attendant favorable results, indicates a mater¬ 
ial advance in the art of precipitation. In many plants, how¬ 
ever, sulphuric acid is not available for such use, and it has been 
found in a wide variety of operations that eminently satisfactory 
conditioning of the gases can be obtained by the proper intro¬ 
duction of water or steam, and this result has been obtained in 
numerous instances with gases at high temperatures of treatment 
with a resulting dry precipitate, thereby indicating that in some 
problems at least the use of steam or water for conditioning is 
not confined to cold gases only. 

As Mr. Rathbun says, the electrical equipment for precipi¬ 
tation has been very well worked out and developed, and we agree 
entirely with the statement that “the electrical side of the pro¬ 
cess is of less importance than the treater and gas conditioning. 
In selecting the number of electrical sets for a given installation, 
there is room for careful thought on the part of the engineer to so 
proportion the electrical equipment as to insure a reasonable 
flexibility and at the same time avoid unduly bxwdening the 
installation with an increased investment, keeping in mind the 
necessity, however, of having available a sufficient number of 
sets to obtain the desired precipitation efficiency. The general 
trend of treater design seems to indicate a tendency at this time 
toward the lower voltages. The selection by Mr. Rathbun of 
15-kw. sots as standard checks with general practise, although in 
some smaller installations sets of smaller capacity are used, but 
it is generally conceded by precipitation engineers that large 
oapa 3 ities such as 60 kv-a. or over are not desirable and are rarely 
if ever used. 

The operating voltage of the treater can be predetermined 
with fair accuracy, but the most effective voltage to be used will 
vary with changes in gas condition, velocity, etc. and the electri¬ 
cal equipment is so arranged that adjustment of voltage on the 
treater can readily be made by the operator to obtain best 
precipitation under existing conditions. 

O. H. Eschholz: To the engineer electrostatic precipitation 
will always serve as an excellent illustration of the successful 
utilization of advanced scientific knowledge for the development 
of an important industrial process. While in other electrical 
systems the presence of corona too frequently is indicative of 
energy waste or impending failure, in this process it functions 
as an essential operating agent. Fume, vapor or suspended 
sclids, ionized in the corona surrounding the discharge wire or 
are propelled through an electrostatic field of decreasing 
pCtential gradient to finally impinge upon the surface of an 
adeipuate receiving electrode. Because of the importance of the 
corona phenomenon, interest is frequently centered on the 
character of the treater voltage wave. 

On an osciUograph record of treater voltage and current, the 
peak voltage as measured by sphere gap was 67-,000 and the 
effective voltage, as determined from the oscillogram, was 97 
per cent of the peak. The effective mechanical rectifier grouhd 
current on this quite large treater was approximately 1 ampere. 
Numerous oscillograms taken of tresiter voltage under varying 
conditions of gas flow and treater capacity gave in most cases 
effective voltage values exceeding 90 per cent of the peak. This 


quite flat character of the voltage wave is doubtless responsible 
for Mr. Horne’s observation that the substitution of a high- 
voltage direct-current generator (Girven) for the mechanical 
rectifier does not give a substantial increase in precipitation 
efficiency. 

It is of interest to note that the velocity of the charged parti¬ 
cles, or heavy ions, is quite low owing to their relatively large 
mass. This had been estimated*^ for one set of conditions to be 
of the order of 0.8 in. per sec. Upon disconnecting the supply 
circuit as a result of this low ion velocity the heater discharge is 
found comparatively slow. The discharge rate is somewhat 
greater than would be estimated from the above value of velocity 
due to the discharge of the treater energy through the oscillo¬ 
graph circuit as well as to the displacement of the ionized gas by 
the incoming uncharged furnace gases. As a result of the low 
“ionic drift” considerable energy is stored between electrodes. 
This energy assists in maintaining treater voltage or serves to 
quickly reestablish such voltage in the event of a short circuit 
caused by a break-down between electrodes. 

Owing to the slow movement of the charged particles, only 
those in the immediate path of the arc were discharged, thus 
permitting the immediate reestablishment of - treater voltage 
when the arc had been ruptured at the contacts of the mechanical 
rectifier. It is important to note that because of this low ionic 
drift and the breaker-like action of the mechanical rectifier, the 
precipitation time lost due to treater shorts is negligible so that 
it is practicable to operate treaters very close to their critical 
break-down voltage. 

Some consideration should be given to the fact that treater 
circuits may serve as a soiu’ce of high-frequency radiations and 
hence cause “wireless interference.” Observations on a smaU 
plant have shown that energy stored in the treater proper is 
radiated from the transmission line, functioning as an antenna, at 
the natural frequency of the system, us a result of the intermit¬ 
tent corona or arcing occurring in the treater. In the casestudied 
sharp resonance was obtained with the wave meter located at the 
top of the treater at 150 and 300-meter wave lengths. The 
sound in the receivers was very similar to the frying noise 
characteristic of the treater corona. Various expedients may be 
adopted to reduce the energy of the high-frequency oscillations 
such as a high resistance in the treater end of the transmission 
line—^a ground wire screen under the antenna—a condenser 
across treater line and ground at rectifier end or possibly sub¬ 
stitution of steel for the usual copper line wire. 

J. C. Hales There are a few points in Mr. Horne’s paper 
which may lead to questioning by those not thoroughly familiar 
with the subject and it seems desirable to amplify somewhat on 
certain portions of the paper. 

The relative advantages of the synchronous motor and motor- 
generator set depend largely upon the characteristics of the 
power supply circuit to which they are to be connected. If the 
regulation of this circuit is extremely poor it may, as the author 
has said, be advisable to install a motor-generator set to secure 
better operation. Sufficiently close voltage regulations to per¬ 
mit entirely satisfactory operation of the present type of synchro¬ 
nous induction motor has been found in practically all the instal¬ 
lations which have been made east of the Rocky Mountains, 
The disadvantage mentioned,—that a synchronous motor re¬ 
quires careful attention on the part of the operator in starting 
up to secure proper polarity, is ifi practise unimportant, as the 
operator can immediately reverse the polarity if necessary by 
means of the double pole double throw switch shown in the 
author’s wiring diagram, Pig. 1. In most cases the proper 
polarity can be determined as shown by Mr. Home in Pig. 5 of 
the paper. If the wrong polarity is obtained the precipitator 
will arc over before the voltage can be raised to the proper 
operating value. 

^Electrostatic Precipitation, H. H. Eschholz, Proc., A. I. M. 
& M. Eng., Vol. 60, p. 243. 
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The disadvantage that the synchronous motor may slip a pole 
due to momentary low voltage is, of course, important. Actual 
tests on the latest design of motors now being furnished by the 
manufacturers show that they will not drop out of step (or slip 
a pole) unless the voltage is reduced by somewhat more than 
20 per cent. If regulation as poor as this is encountered a motor- 
generator set certainly should be installed. Such poor voltage 
regulation is, however, rarely encountered. 

With reference to the disadvantages of the motor-generator 
set, there is a further point which applies especially to small 
power units, (5, 10 or even 15 kv-a.). It has been shown by 
oscillographs that unless special attention is given to the generator 
dftRi gn the voltage wave obtained from a 5 -kv-a. or even a 10 or 
15-kv-a. gnerator will be vei^ badly distorted by the oscillations 
set up by the transformer rectifier circuit. These oscillations 
are of course too small to react upon the wave shape of a large 
generator such as would be found on a power circuit. It cannot 
be definitely said just what is the effect of those wave distortions 
upon the efficiency obtained in the precipitator. It is obvious 
however that, if there are very high peak voltages they will 
prevent, by causing an arc over, the maintaining of a sufficienUy 
high average voltage to secure most efficient precipitation. 

With reference to Fig. 6 , the reader should be carefully warned 
not to draw an erroneous conclusion from the curve given. The 
author’s conclusion is unquestionably correct, but it should be 
borne in mind that although the curve given is typical in shape 
for all precipitation circuits it will differ in each installation in 
its location with respect to the coordinates. It might be inferred 
from the curve given that the maximum obtainable efficiency of 
precipitation is about 90 per cent. Any desirable location with 
respect to the abscissa can be obtained by a change in the opera¬ 
tion or design of the precipitator unit; in other words, any desired 
efficiency can be obtained by a suitable precipitator design and 
there are installations in commercial operation which have 
shown, by actual teat, a continued efficiency of 99 H Pei* 
Emphasis should be laid on the reliability of the electrical 
equipment now available for use in connection with the electrical 
precipitation process. Eight or ten years ago the objection to 
the mechanical rectifier because of the high-frequency oscillation 
set up in the high-tension circuits was very serious and a great 
many transformer failures occurred. Since that time, by careful 
study of the problem, the manufacturers of electrical equipment 
have been able to supply suitably designed and constructed 
transformers and to protect them by means of external resistance 
or reactance so that the transformer failures very seldom occur 
at the present time. All of the other apparatus used in obtaining 
and controlling high-tension unidirectional currents have been 
from time to time the subject of study and improvement, and, 
as a result, thoroughly reliable equipment is now obtainable. 

Svend Barfoed: I would like to ask Mr. Schmidt one ques¬ 
tion: In the treatment of smelter fumes I understand that you 
remove SO 3 fumes from the gases, as it is in the nature of 
a solid. I have not read the paper but I wonder if SO 2 , which is 
a true gas, can be so treated that it also could be removed from 
the gas so that it will not constitute a nuisance. 

* W. A. Schmidt* I know of no case where SO3 has been 
precipitated as such. SO3 is very difficult to isolate since it 
combines very readily with any water vapor present. There is 
usually sufficient moisture present in the gases to immediately 
form sulphuric acid whichisHa SO4. If sufficient sulphuric acid 
is so formed to exceed the saturation point of the gases at, the; 
temperature existing then this excess will form a mist of liquid 
particles of sulphuric acid and be precipitated as acid or combined 
with other substances present. 

The question of the precipitation.of SO 2 has often been raised. 
SG 2 is a gas and this process does not effect any separation of 
gases. The suggestion has been made to oxidize SO 2 to SOs 
fl.TiH convert to sulphuric acid, but that has to date proven 
impractical. 


R. J. C. Wood: It may be of interest to tell about the electri¬ 
cal precipitation that we have been getting on theBigCreeklines. 
We have a very large precipitator there, 200 miles long and 100 
feet wide. We noticed when going over the line some couple of 
years ago that the aluminum cable was perfectly bright up in the 
higher altitudes, up near the power houses at the Big Creek end. 

It looked exactly the same as it did when installed, absolutely 
new, bright and shining. As you got down into the lower alti¬ 
tudes that brilliancy began to fade, and at two or three thousand 
feet or so it was of a light brown color. By the time we were 
down in the San Joaquin Valley it was quite dark brown. By 
the time we got to Eagle Rook, down near Los Angeles, it was 
dead black. However, crossing the Tejon Mountains, it lost its 
color again as it ascended the altitudes—apparently some Idnd 
of mountain sickness. 

I took a piece of that cable from the Eagle Rock end—a,nd 
examined it, and I thought at first that this was just discoloration 
of soot and I could brush it off with my hand. I rubbed it with 
my hand and I got just a little stain on my hand but the deposit 
did not come off, and I rubbed harder, and I rubbed until I 
began to get sore, but still did not remove this coating. All I 
did was to put a very nice black polish on this coating. The 
wire looked just like black enamel wire. Finally I got the coating 
off with either.dilute acid or dilute caustic soda. The black 
powder that came off in the solution I examined under the micro¬ 
scope and found that it was made up of grains of translucent 
material, I suppose little bits of the country, little bits of rook 
dust, and interspersed between those' grains Were very small 
black points or spots, but the rather astonishing thing was the 
transparency of the preparation under the microscope. We 
expected to see large masses of dark black substance, whereas it 
looked like a piece of ground glass broken up with just a very few 
black spots on it. 

I am assuming that the voltage on the line causes precipitation 
of particles flying in the air, that up in the higher altitudes there 
was not sufficient of the black carbonaceous binder to make the 
particles stick together, that in the lower altitudes where there 
was a good deal of oil smoke and so on, the binder cemented the 
clearer particles together, making a hard coating on the wire., 
Practically you might say that this coat is a microscopic mac¬ 
adam. 

I would like to ask Mr. Schmidt also whether by the use of the 
treater he could cut part of that very tall stack off. The stack 
as made—and it is an enormous one, 560 feet high, as I under¬ 
stand—^was originally made of that height in order to carry the 
gases and dust to a sufficient height so that they would not fall 
on the immediately surrounding country, but be carried off to 
somebody else. Now, if you put in a precipitator and collect 
these fumes possibly you might be able to save somewhat in the 
height of this stack. 

W. A. Schmidt: In apswer to Mr. Wood’s question I would 
say that in certain eases the stack could undoubtedly be decreased 
in height, and in fact at some places the stack has been replaced 
entirely by fans; but in the particular case to which Mr. Wood 
refers, which, is the Anaconda Smelter, that is not true. As a 
matter of fact, the stack is on the top of a hill, quite a good height 
above the smelter, and the stack is proportioned so as to give the 
desired draft behind the furnaces to overcome the resistance in 
the flue system, 

I might say one word in connection with the thought that 
came to my mind when Mr. Wood spoke of the collection of dust 
on the high-tension transmission line. As J showed in my in¬ 
formal discussion, the effect of a deposit upon a surface when that 
deposit is composed of porous or discontinuous dielectric is such 
as to convert the surface into an ionizing medium. It would be 
very interesting to obtain some measurements on. the high-tension 
transmission lines on the effect of sued doppsits.qn the corona 
losses. It is quite possible ^at there might be a distinct 
effect there. 
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There is one other question which ! would like to touch on in 
connection with Mr. Rathbun’s paper. He speaks of the differ¬ 
ence in effectiveness of the wire treater. He unfortunately over¬ 
looked pointing out that with the type of construction to which 
he refers it is possible to put a very large amount of discharge 
electrode in a very small space. The work which Anderson and 
Horae conducted, and which is discussed in my paper, shows that 
after all every treater in its effectiveness follows an exponential 
equation, and we have no evidence at hand indicating that an 
arrangement such as Mr. Rathbun refers to in his discussion of 
the wke treater has any greater effectiveness per unit length ot 
discharge electrode. In fact there is some evidence indicating 
that the effectiveness per unit length is less. But he does obtain 
a greater length of discharge electrode with the s^e cubical 
contents of the treater, and that, of course, has a distinct bearing 
upon the cost. 

C. N. Beebe: As was pointed out, in Mr. Rathbun’s paper, 
the whe screened treater and also the wire treater were capable of 
being installed in the present existing flue chamber. It is a 
fact that modern smelters do not hesitate at all to make an 
expenditure of millions of dollars on a complete new treater plant; 
with the wire screen or wire type of treater, which is capable of 
being installed in the short length of existing flue chamber, the 
same amount of gases can be treated with the treater, costing 
three per cent, of a million dollars, or .$30,000 approximately. 
This will give you some idea of the saving to the smelting indus¬ 
try of the research work which Mr. Rathbun has accomplished. 

W. A. Schmidt: In connection with that statement I wish 
to call attention to the fact that in all those cases where the instal¬ 
lations have cost sums approximating a million dollars new flues 
were constructed, and in a measure the entire flue system was 
scrapped and rebuilt. In the ease that Mr. Beebe is referring 
to, the electrical equipment was on hand, and the cost of in¬ 
stallation simply covered the insertion of electrodes into the ex- 

i^B. Raihbun: The period of six months, which has elapsed 
since the paper on smelter gases was written, has done much at 
the various plants at which the axithor has contact to substan¬ 
tiate the views expressed in the paper on the subjects to treater 
design” and “conditioning of the gases.” 

Discussion of the paper seemed to have centered around the 
development of the new wire treater described briefly under the 
head of “Treater Design”, together with the other types of 
treaters. 

In view of the remarkable record for construction and opera¬ 
ting costs being made at present by this treater in the precipi¬ 
tation field it should require no defense. 

Mr. Schmidt remarked in his discussion that it was perhaps 
unfortunate that the fact was not pointed out that with this type 
of construction it is possible to put a very large amount of dis¬ 
charge electrode in a small space. The advantage of this is 
obvious. He does, though, go on to infer that the lessened cost 
is due to its greater length of discharge with the same cubical 
contents of treater as in the other types. This would make it 
appear that its advantages lie almost wholly in its ability to 
dissipate a large amount of electric power in a small space, where¬ 
as it is clearly shown in the paper that economy of power over 
other types was one of its advantages. It was clearly demon¬ 
strated that this, and its high efficiency per unit of cost, was due 
largely to the fact that it provided a large number of electric 


fields in series in the same chamber and staggered with reference 
to each other so that every gas molecule must of necessity pass 
close to a discharge electrode where the potential gradient is 
steep enough for its ionization. The fact is again pointed out 
that in other treaters, such as the pipe, a large portion of the gas 
passes out parallel to and through the wmk field adjacent to the 
passive electrode which is the wall of the pipe. 

In the introduction of the paper it was stated that the subject 
would be covered from the standpoint of the engineer whose 
watchword must always be “return on the investment.” From 

viewpoint it seems immaterial whether or not this treater is 
covered by the exponential equation developed by Horae and 
Anderson. It is no doubt a very interesting academic point, 
however. Nor does it seem important if its superiority measured 
by the standard of the dollar is conceded whether or not the 
effectiveness of the discharge per unit of length is loss than in 
other types, as intimated by Mr. Schmidt. This statement, by 
the way, seems misleading when not qualified. It must be 
remembered that in the wire treater the gas flow is in the direc¬ 
tion of the discharge instead of right angles to it, as in other types, 
making such a comi>arison difficult. 

It is usual to think in terms of the ionized length, or the dis¬ 
tance through which a given gas molecule is in the influence of the 
electrical field. In the wire treater this length is rather less than 
in other types for a given gas velocity and cleaning of the gas, 
having as it usually does only 20 electrified spaces of 6 in, each 
in series, whereas in pipe treaters the gas usually passes thiough 
from 12 to 15 ft. of ionized length. 

Mr. Dillon has in his discussion noted one of its very important 
advantages—that of extremely low draft loss, not to exceed 0.25 
in. It might be luldod that for pipe treaters, performing under 
like conditions, it is often as much as Yz inch. This conservation 
of draft is pai-tly due to the fact that the wire treater, equipped 
with insulating lime seals where live members enter, has practi¬ 
cally no infiltration of outside air, but it is mainly due to the fact 
that the gases are not deflected from their straight course from 
the furnace to the chimney and suffer practically no interference 
due to friction of the treater interposed in their direct route. 

In regard to Mr. Schmidt’s qualifying statement to that made 
by Mr. Beebe regarding costs. It is true, as the former states, 
that in the instance cited a largo part of the saving was duo to 
the use of flue chambers already in use. In a large sense it was 
the adaptability of such chambers to this system which led to 
its development. However, instances have been found where 
the existing flue does not lend itself readily, and in such cases it 
is found that a short portion may be rebuilt and the straight line 
principle maintained without seriously affecting the Cost. 

Regarding “conditioning the gases.” Mr. Dillon, in comment¬ 
ing on present methods as described in. my paper, felt that in 
these considerable progress had been made in the art of precipi¬ 
tation. That is true—but it must be realized that the methods 
of humidifying or acidifying gases difficult to treat ore but malce- 
shifts since the former is injurious to flue and treater system at 
temperatures where water will condense, and the latter is often 
prohibitive due to the cost of the acid. 

An account of some preliminary microscpoio work, together 
with micro-photographs showing the physical properties of fume 
and flue dust, was submitted in the paper. It was hoped that 
this would lead to discussion, or pave the way to constructive 
thought toward the final solution of this important problem. 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY COMMITTEE 

To the Board of Directors' 

T has been the aim of the Committee on Electrical 
Machinery during the past administrative year to 
extend its usefulness, as heretofore, to a survey of 
the art through descriptive papers and the arrangement 
of meetings for their presentation in cooperation with 
the Meetings and Papers Committee and to assist in 
the clarification of work in connection with the stand¬ 
ardization of temperatures in electrical machinery. 

A review of the theory of electrical machinery is 
opportune from time to time and this Committee has 
endeavored to follow this idea by inviting a paper on the 
kinematic reproduction of vector diagrams of induction 
motors, which was presented by Prof. Karapetoff at the 
Midwinter Convention. Another paper on ‘ * Theoreti¬ 
cal Problems in Connection with Induction Motors” 
was solicited from Mr. B. G. Lamme and was presented 
at a meeting specially arranged for this purpose at 
Pittsfield. 

The development of large power generating machi¬ 
nery and its application to modem power-house design 
has been considered in the presentation of important 
papers on the new development work done at Niagara 
Falls, on the Canadian side. - These papers were pre¬ 
sented at the Annual Convention in June, held at 
Niagara Falls. They describe constractive engineering 

work of great originality and magnitude^ 

The problem of the internal heating of coils in alter¬ 
nating current generators, which has been agitated for 
some considerable time, has received the most careful 
attention of this committee. At the Pittsfield meet¬ 
ing of the committee held March 16th, the problem 
it sel f was fully discussed and it was decided that the 
designing engineers on the one hand and the operating 
engineers on the other would present complete experi¬ 
mental data and records at the June Convention. 
These records were presented by Messrs. Foster, New¬ 
bury, and Williamson for the designing engineers, and 
by Mr. Philip Torchio for the operating en^neers. 

A most complete discussion of the subject took place, 
which it is hoped will result in a settlement of this 
problem by the formulation of rules of standardization, 
upon which the development work of the art wiU be 
based for some time to come. 

The efforts of electrical engineers during the past 
year in connection with the design and construction 
of electrical machinery have been concentrated very 
largely upon the subject of greater refinement in the 
determination of temperatures and upon the develop¬ 
ment of larger sizes of individual units. This appli^ 
particularly to the generators connected to steam 
turbines and to large water-wheels. The work in the 
development of the latter, which was so well described 
by Mr. William M. White in his paper on ^ * Hydraulic 
Turbine Development” delivered under the auspices 


of this committee at the June Convention last year, 
has led to the construction of large hydraulic units at 
speeds formerly undreamt of. This, of course, was 
immediately utilized by the electrical engineers for the 
construction of electric generating units, so that now 
individual units of capacities of 50,000 kw. are not only 
being contemplated but actually designed and executed, 
both for steam turbine connection and water-wheel 
connection. It is, of course, evident that the latter are 
very much larger in size on account of their reduced 
speed. 

There is another field in which there is promised 
great activity and reference is made to the possibilities 
in the railroad field. It is evident that the condition 
of the railroads of the country is today such that, un¬ 
less their present capacity is greatly increased, the 
railroad system will be unable to do justice to the future 
of industrial development. It is evident that, through 
the applications of electrification, the capacity of the 
terminals, both as regards passenger handling and 
freight handling, can be enormously increased. This 
has been shown convincingly in the electrification of the 
terminels of New York City and Philadelphia, and the 
sooner the railroads realize the necessity of such work 
the better it will be for them and for the country at 
large. Such economic development will naturally 
carry with it a tremendous stimulus to the entire 
electrical industry, with the result that the electrical 
machinery which comes under the scope of-this Com¬ 
mittee will meet with an area of revival. 

The c ha irman wishes to thank the members of this 
committee for their active and loyal service rendered 
failthfully throughout the year. 

B. A. Behrend, Chairman 

PROTECTIVE DEVICES COMMITTEE 

Subcommittee Circuit Breakers and 
Switches— B. C. Jamieson, Chairman 

To the Board of Directors: 

Several papers covering certain features of this sub¬ 
ject have been presented before the Institute this year, 
which we feel will be instrumental in improving this 
type Of equipment. The representatives of the Power 
Club, N. E. L. A. Electric Apparatus Committee, and 
your committee have cooperated in attempting to 
clarify interrupting capacity ratings of oil circuit 
breakers. The three important features in this rating 
are: 

1. The point at which the duty cycle terminates. 

2. The condition of the breaker at the end of the 
duty cycle. 

3. The starting point of the duty cycle, whether 
open or closed porition of the breaker. 

These points threw this whole matter back to a stage 
which required discussion' of fundamentals supposed 
to have been thoroughly understood and agreed upon 

>r\ • 
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previous to the publishing of the Hewlett-Bumham- 
Mahoney paper. 

A fairly definite understanding has been reached on 
the first two points, viz. 

1. Duty cycle terminates with the breaker in the 
open position. 

2. The breaker is to be capable of closing and car¬ 
rying full rated current. 

There has been so much misunderstanding and dif¬ 
ference of opinion regarding the third point, that it was 
decided to submit the subject for general discussion 
at the A. I. E. E. Anhual Convention at the time of 
the presentation of the papers on circuit breakers. 
However, when these papers were presented, much 
disappointment was felt by operating engineers because 
of the small amount of desirable data that they con¬ 
tained. On this account the discussions were not very 
fruitful and the matter of duty cycle remained in 
practically the same undefined state as before. The 
opinion of your committee, however, is that the duty 
cycle should begin with the breaker in the open posi¬ 
tion, and the duty cycle consisting of closing the breaker 
on a short-circuit and the breaker interrupting this 
current. The multiple shot rating to be made up on 
the basis of repeating this cycle the desired number of 
times. 

The committee also favored the suggestion of the 
manufacturers that the old standard so-called two 
shot rating be retained as a published or reference 
standard for the normal measure of breaker capacity. 

Until the committee can get further assurance that 
its findings would receive more approval, it hesitates 
to submit these findings as a final report. The com¬ 
mittee, however, hopes that the ultimate disposition 
of the matter will be on the basis as recommended since 
the N. E. L. A. findings are based on a reluctance to 
disturb existing manufacturing standards. If this is 
their principal objection it would appear that there is 
good ground for believing that, with this removed, they 
would favor the same definition of duty cycle as we 
propose. Certainly, it would make for a safer and more 
logical standard of protection to have a breaker which 
is capable of closing in on a short circuit at its first 
operation and particularly is this so in view of the fact 
that in all subsequent operations it must be able to do 
so. 

In view Of the lack of agreement among the various 
organizations interested in this matter of duty cycle, 
it is proposed that during the coming year your sub¬ 
committee shall immediately begin-work on a compre¬ 
hensive plan for the guidance of member companies 
contemplating oil circuit breaker tests; specifying the 
data which are necessary to certify or amplify the 
correctness of the pr^eht definition of interrupting 
capacity of oil circtdt breakers, It is believed that such 
a course mil eliminate to a large extent duplication in 
tests and mil also serve tO remove elements of doubt 
as to the efficacy of the tests, either of which would of 


course result in furthering the development and reduc¬ 
ing the hazards incident to the test. It will serve also 
to accomplish a more thorough diffusion of results 
among the interested companies and unify the manu¬ 
facturers in the line of development and progress. 

This program would perhaps be a little more logical 
if it had been possible to dispose of the duty cycle 
matter during this last year. However, it is believed 
that the subcommittee will be warranted in going 
ahead anyway with a more intensive scrutiny of the 
fundamentals which were assumed as correct in order 
to get a satisfactory working definition of duty cycle. 

Subcommittee on Grounding 

E. C. Stone, Chairman 

The subcommittee on Grounding of Systems of the 
Protective Devices Committee was created at the 
meeting of the General Committee held in New York 
on Friday, Oct. 14,1921. The scope of the Committee 
was defined as follows: 

‘It was decided that a subcommittee should be 
appointed to study the methods of grounding and 
collect such information as it thinks desirable regard¬ 
ing the amount of neutral resistance and special 
application of relayn to grounded systems. This 
subcommittee was to cooperate with the subcom¬ 
mittee on Relays in properly stating the latter phase of 
this problem.'* 

Under date of November 22, 1921, the subcom¬ 
mittee was further instructed by the Chairman of the 
General Committee to make a study of the Protective 
Devices which would be considered necessary in con¬ 
nection with the use of 66,000 volt underground cables 
for bringing transmission lines of such voltage into the 
sub-stations. 

It was decided that the best method of approach to 
this study would be a questionnaire. Accordingly, the 
questionnaire, of which a copy is attached herewith, 
was prepared. The essential points which the ques¬ 
tionnaire was designed to cover are as follows: 

General practise with reference to operation. 

Grounded or ungrounded. 

Number of points grounded. 

Method of grounding. 

Operating experience. 

Switching practise. 

Types of grounding resistances. 

Inductive inter-action with signal circuits. 

Relay systems. 

Protective devices other than grounding used to take 
care of surges. 

On-account of the unpopularity of questionnaires, 
it was decided that this one should be sent out only by 
members of the committee to their personal friends 
in the various operating compani^. The results, 
however, have been very gratifying and indicate that 
thejnen on this subcommittee are in close touch with 
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practically all of the important operating companies 
in the United States. 

It was found that the Electrical Apparatus Com¬ 
mittee of the National Electric Light Association was 
m? ^.Tring a study of methods and practise in grounding 
the neutrals of large generating stations. This study 
was under the direction of Mr. H. C. Albrecht, who h^ 
very kindly cooperated with this subcommittee in 
every way possible and has made available all of the 
information which he had collected bearing on the 
subject. 

In collecting the data two major sub-divisior^ have 
been made; as follows: 

(a) Practise in systems which transmit substantially 
all of their power at generator voltage. 

(b) Practise in systems which step up substantially 
all of their power to transmission voltages above gener¬ 
ator voltage. 

In order that this committee might work in close 
cooperation with the N. E. L. A. committee, Mr. P. H. 
Chase of Philadelphia was appointed to gather the 
data and prepare the report on Section A. The report 
on Section B will be prepared by the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Up to the present time, 31 companies have submitted 
complete answers to the questionnaire sent out. These 
companies represent a total kv,, of 6,002,500 and 
operate 16,804 miles of transmission lines at voltages 
from 11,000 up 160,000. Thirteen other companies 
have submitted the essential facts regarding their 
groimding practise. 

Very wide divergence in practise is indicated. Some 
systems including many miles of line at very high volt¬ 
ages are apparently operating successfully ungrounded, 
although the trend is strongly towards a dead grounded 
neutral for systems operating at 66,000 volts or above. 
For systems operated at lower voltages, resistances of 
widely varying ohmic magnitude are used. Practise 
with reference to switching, type of ground used, and 
other protective devices is also very divergent and some 
very unique schemes have come to the committee s 
notice. 

As the collection of data is not yet completed, the 
report of the subcommittee at this time must be 
merely a progress report. Because of the wide diverg¬ 
ence of present practise, the chairman of your com¬ 
mittee feels that the subject is of sufficient interest to 
warrant holding one or two sessions of one of the main 
quarterly meetings of the Institute. The data should 
all be in in time to be presented at any meeting after 
January 1, 1923. In addition to the report on the 
data collected on practical operation by the sub¬ 
committee, it is. also reconunended that one or two 
papers be prepared on the theoretical aspects of the 
subject. The industry is sadly lacking in definite 
information as to why transmission systems ^e 
pounded or not grounded and What factors determine 
the method of grounding. 


Subcommittee on Lightning Arresters 

F. L. Hunt, Chairman 

The publication of the operating data showing the 
performance of several types of arresters in a paper 
by Mr. Roper before the Institute in November, 1919, 
has apparently acted as a great stimulus to the desig¬ 
ners and manufacturers of lightning arresters, as at the 
present time three new types ‘of arresters are being 
offered for service tests and there will apparently be at 
least two additional types offered within another year. 

In addition the two papers on the subject of Lightning 
Arrester Protection which were presented at the Mid¬ 
winter Convention have created considerable interest.' 

The development of equipment for testing lightning 
arresters with large capacity, current and steep wave 
front has been of great help in classifying the different 
types of arresters as to the relative protective value 

against surges. , • , 

The teats made by this method and the analyti^l 
studies of the engineers of the manufacturing companies 
appear to confirm the prediction from the published 
data previously mentioned, namely, that a lightning 
• arrester to be most efficient as a protective device, 
should have a minimum impedance to flow of surge cur¬ 
rent so as to penhit a very high current to flow at the 
instant of lightning discharge. 

These tests also indicate that it is apparently en¬ 
tirely possible to devise an arrester which will have a 
potential across its terminals that will be 
less than the primary bushings and the primary wind¬ 
ings of line transformers as now constructed for dis¬ 
tribution voltages will withstand. It is confidently 
expected that arresters meeting this requirement will 
be produced by one or more manufacturers and avail¬ 
able for general use within the next few years. 'VV'hen 
this result is achieved, then disturbances from light¬ 
ning will be practically eliminated from our low poten¬ 
tial distribution circuits, except in the few cases of 
defective bushings, insulation damaged by severe over¬ 
loading, or direct lightning strokes. The total dif¬ 
ficulties per annum in a large system from these causes 
should not exceed one tenth of one per cent of the total 
number of transformers installed. 

With the case of the lightning arresters for trans¬ 
mission voltages, the situation is somewhat different. 
There appears to have been no radical improvement in 
such arresters during the last few years, but with the 
development of the new types of arresters for the dis¬ 
tribution voltages and with the recent improvements in 
the methods of testing lightning arresters, and with 
the large amount of attention being given by the engi¬ 
neers of the manufacturing companies to the analytical 
study of the subject of lightning and lightning arresters, 
it seems quite probable that the serious improvement 
in lightning arresters for distaibution voltages now in 
progress will be followed very quicMy by correspond¬ 
ing improvements in lightning arresters for the higher 
voltages. 
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A paper read at the Midwinter Convention brought 
out what the prevailing practise is in the use of light¬ 
ning arresters on circuits of 10,000 volts and over, and 
also brought out the fact that some prominent engineers 
differ widely in their views about the use of arresters 
from the majority of opinions. 

A paper by Mr. Creighton pointed out the operating 
characteristics of the arresters in use today and their 
application to the conditions that have to be taken care 
of on transmission lines, and made cleiff the fact that 
apparatus now being supplied under the name of 
lightning arresters has characteristics so widely differ¬ 
ent that a need has arisen for a classification of light¬ 
ning arresters, so-called, as supplied to the operators. 

The subcommittee is now working on a classification 
of lightning arresters which will make possible a more 
complete comparison of the types available and give 
operating engineers a better basis for choosing the 
arresters to be used on their lines. We believe such a 
classification should include the following sub-divisions: 

1. Path of initial discharge. 

(a) No gap in series. 

(b) No resistance in series. 

(c) Gap in series. 

(d) Resistance in series. 

2. Rate of discharge at over voltage, normal fre¬ 

quency. 

(a) High rate (specify limits). 

(b) Intermediate rate (specify limits) 

(c) Low rate (specify limits) 

3. Rate of discharge at over voltage, high frequency 

(a) High rate (specify limits) 

(b) Intermediate rate (specify limits) 

(c) Low rate (specify limits) 

4. Flashover potential at normal frequency. 

(a) 20 per cent (this will include the counter 

e. m. f. type of arresters) 

(b) Between 20 per cent above normal poten¬ 

tial and 1.5 times normal potential plus 
5000 volts. (This wiU include the types 
of arresters consisting of a number of 
spark gaps with a resistance in series.) 

(c) More than 1.5 times normal potential 

plus 5000 volts. (This will include the 
arresters of the single gap type with re¬ 
sistance in seri^.) 

5. Time required to interrupt dynamic current. 

(a) No dynanaic current follows. 

(b) Less than 2 cycles. 

(c) Less than 10 cycles. 

(d) More than 10 cycles. 

.6. Attention required in service. 

(a) None., (This will include arresters like 
the most recent designs for low distri¬ 
bution voltages, and contained in a 
Sealed porcelain case that does not per- 
. mit of inspection or adjustment.) 


(b) Not more than once per season. (This 

will include some arresters of the wooden 
box type in which the gaps must be 
cleaned and perhaps renewed or ad¬ 
justed.) 

(c) After every heavy discharge. 

(d) Once a day or oftener. 

Subcommittee on Current Limiting 
Reactors 

N. L. Pollard, Chairman 

Failures. Froth information gained by the com¬ 
mittee from a number of operating companies that use 
a considerable number of current limiting reactors, 
it appears that the manufacturers are gradually over¬ 
coming many of the weaknesses inherent in previous 
designs, so that dmdng the past year there were fewer 
failures. Several of the failures reported were due to 
the coil supports being too far apart or the coils not 
being properly braced. The manufacturers have in 
most cases remedied these defects and it is hoped that 
the changes made will entirely eliminate this trouble. 

A few failures were evidently caused by the thermal 
capacity being too small for the service. Both the 
operating companies and the manufacturers are taking 
the necessary precautions so as to prevent trouble of 
this nature in the future. 

High-Voltage Reactors. One manufacturer reports 
the new development of a high-voltage reactor which 
is applicable to high voltage tie lines. The windings 
are constructed and insulated in a manner similar to 
transformers and are immersed in oil and contained in 
steel tanks. 

In order to get a straight line volt-ampere charac¬ 
teristic, the iron cores are omitted and to prevent the 
flux from passing into the tank and causing excessive 
losses, a short-circuited winding is placed adjacent 
to the walls of the tank. In water cooled reactors the 
copper cooling coils are utilized also for the flux shield¬ 
ing winding. . 

Outdoor Reactors. One manufacturer reports that 
one of their first outdoor installations was made in 
1916. The performance of these and all others sub¬ 
sequently installed has been satisfactory. 

During the past year, another manufacturer has 
started to build outdoor reactors and it is reported 
that those that have been installed are operating suc¬ 
cessfully. ; 

Mechanical Strength of Reactors to Withstand Mag¬ 
netic Forces. One of the manufacturers of reactors 
reports exhaustive tests both at large power plants and 
with a 27,000 kvra. generator specially built for the 
purpose, of testing electrical apparatus under short- 
circuit conditions. The tests made with the generator 
were carried up to the point of destruction of the 
reactors. These tests clearly demonstrated the short- 
circuit stresses that the reactors were able to with¬ 
stand. 
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Use of Shunting Resistors mOi Reactors. An ex¬ 
haustive investigation is being made by one 
turer of the effect of shunting the reactors wth <»- 
horundum redstors. It is their opinion t]^ the 
redstors damp out oscillation and th^ehy dear the 
system of disturbances which might build up 
voltages. One large operating comity „ 

successful operation of about 50 indoor 13,200-volt 
reactors equipped with rraistos. 

Usses in Reactors. During the past y®^!*, 
cost of copper has been low and the cMt of 
energy high. As a result reactors can be economically 
Sed with much lower losses than previoudy. 
One of the big advantages is on 

being able to withstand overloads and short circmts 

^^^mi^ttee is worldng on a stand^ 

tion for reactors and hopes to have something defimte 

to reoort before very long. 

The committee expects to have three or fow 

ready to. present at one of the 

year. Several of the papers will deal with the dm^ 

features of reactors from the manufacturer s standpoint 

and at least one paper wUl give th®^®*P®"®““ 
operating company with different types of reactors 

over a period of eight years. 


Subcommittee on Relays 
E. A, Hester, Chairman 
In accordance with the decision re^hed at the 
Protective Devices Committee Meetmg of this yeOT, 
^^wi held on October 14, 1921, toe Relay sub¬ 
committee has been actively engaged m the Pt®P^ 
tion of a paper utilitoig the information collected from 
the replies to a questionnaire sent out by the previous 
sub-coLnittee. In order to fedUtate thm jerk, ^ 
editing committee was appomted consisting of two 
operating and two manufactunng company rep^ - 
tetives On account of the fact that some of the m- 
fi^ation contained'in this questionnaire ^ at 1^ 
a year old it was found necessary to get mto com¬ 
munication with most of the reporting ^ 

request up to date data on the various schmes which 

w^ reported. Information was also requested on my 

ISS which might have been installed since the 
jorisinsl reply w&s mftde. 

In addition to the data obtained from the question¬ 
naire there were also incorporated in the paper sections 
ofitoe ^culatioh of shortoiircuit currents, approved 

practises in relay appheation and "oto on setto^^ 

tets. At the suggestion of some of toe “®^^ 
the Protective Devices Committee a se^on on methods 
of keeping records of operation were also mcluded. 
The^ question of cooperation with the App^tos 

CommU^ of toe National Electric Light Ass^aton 

in toe preparation of a Relay Handbook to ^1^®®“ 
active.*^ Mr. G. H. Sanderson onhe New York ^sra 
Comnanv has been appointed Chairman of the N. E. 


L A Relay subcommittee and k to coo^te mth 
L Chairmm of the A. I. E. E. Relay subcomimttee 
in this work. The Chairman of toe Apparatus Com¬ 
mittee and Protective Devices Comrnitto with the 
S^en of the two subcommittees held a meetag 
and decided to prepare a totative outline 

S toe Shook as the first ^P “ 
an outline has been prepared and submitted to the 
interested persons. On account of the work 
" paper the A. I. E. E. Relay subcommittre 
L to h^ an opportunity of actively en^g m 
thk Sk but now it is hoped that with the paper 
completed, the work may proceed more rapidly. It is 
Sded to have the handbook completed some time 

*‘'ThS are several questions which have ton dock^ 
for future study by the Relay subcommittee. These 

”l.^^tertion of high voltage underground cable. 

2. Further study of the use and merits of spit 

“a^^^S protection. Form^ studies have 
been largely on transmission line relays. It is pro¬ 
pped to itoe a study of protection of g®n®^tom 
Lnsformers, rotary converters, etc., and poasibly to 
Tiresent a paper covering the investigation. 

4. Spedal relay applications, such M those used m 
automatic and remote controlled stations. 

5. Further study in standardization. A former 
subcommittee proposed a standard 

for relays. This has been adopted by the Stondards 
Committee, and there now seems to be a need for some 
standard form of symbols to reprerent various relays 
in single line schematic and detail diagr^s. It i. 

; proposed to suggest a list of suitable symbols md if 
approval can be obtained, to use them m the N. E. 

^ L A—A. I. E. E. handbook. 

> ' ’ H. R. Woodrow, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTO^EMISTRY 
AND electrometallurgy 

To the Board of Directors: 

This committee has not been active for some years, 
due principally to the facts that the subjects falling 
properly within its scope are more advantogeotoy 
treated on the chemical and metallurgical sidra than 
on the electrical, and have, therefore, ton much more 
actively dealt with by some of the other enpneenng 


tuc xuLuciivcwji - 

Engin^rs. At the outset this situation was discussed 
with the various members of the committee, of whom 
five showed an active interest in the work. 

This discussion brought out in general that the use 
fulness of this committee lies principally in stating from 
time to time the status of the art, with particular 
reference to the power side, as even those members of 
the Institute who are furnishing electrical equipment 
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to electrochemical industries do not seem very familiar 
with the essentials of the processes in which the power 
is used. It seems desirable at this time to make a 
general resume of the various branches of the industry, 
giving a detailed statement of power requirements, and 
it is suggested that a symposium be arranged, a page or 
two being contributed by each of a number of men 
specializing in the various processes coming under this 
heading. 

A second possibility for work on the part of this com¬ 
mittee covers the subject of electrochemical corrosion 
to underground structures. This is a subject which has 
been neglected by the sister societies, due probably to 
the fact that it is a matter chiefly interesting public 
utility companies and in a sense parallel to inductive 
disturbances which fall exclusively within the province 
of the A. I. E. E. 

It so happens, however, that there has been a special 
joint committee for a number of years working on this 
subject, a preliminary report of which has been recently 
published in bound form. It seemed to some of us that 
a public discussion of this report would be advantageous 
to all concerned, but this was opposed by the chairman 
of this special committee and at the present writing the 
President of the Institute has not come to any conclusion 
as to the desirability of action, although personally he 
appears to be in favor of it. 

Discussion along the general lines of the conversion 
of chemical into electrical energy appears to belong, in 
the opinion of most of this committee, within the 
province of the Electrochemical Society. This, there¬ 
fore, eliminates the discussion of the various forms of 
batteries as such, although leaving open their applica¬ 
tion, as, for instance, the use of storage batteries in 
power plants. 

Altogether the most promising line of work for next 
year’s committee would appear to be the preparation 
of the general symposium suggested earlier in this 
report. 

Lawrence Addicks, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON TRANSMISSION 
AND DISTRIBUTION 

To the Board of Directors: 

The Committee on Transmission and Distribution 
submits its report for the year 1921-1922 under the 
following headings: 

1. Report of the Cable Research Committee. 

2. General Review of Construction Problems in 

Overhead Transmission and Distribution. 

3. Underground Distribution Practise on Edison 

D-C. Systems. 

. 4. Testing of Underground Transmission and Dis¬ 
tribution Cables. 

5. Foreign Practise in Transmission and Distri¬ 
bution Systems. 

6. Review of Papers Submitted During the Year. 


As in previous years and in line with the action taken 
by the Board of Directors a year ago, the report of your 
Committee summarized under the various headings 
records the historical progress made in the field covered 
by the committee, and secondly, indicates the direction 
in which future progress may be expected. 

Your chairman desires to make particular reference 
to the report of the Cable Research Committee, which 
has been working jointly with the Underground Systems 
Committee of the National Electric Light Association. 

In the matter of overhead transmission and distri¬ 
bution, as well as several of the other subjects in the 
report, the work was carried on by subcommittees ap¬ 
pointed to investigate each particular topic and to con¬ 
fer with other engineering societies to obtain their 
views and as far as possible, to outline the tendencies 
in the entire field of transmission and distribution. 

The section of the report dealing with foreign practise 
is the result of a questionnaire sent by Mr. C. T. Wilkin¬ 
son, an English member of the Committee, to prominent 
engineers who are in close touch with European trans¬ 
mission and distribution problems. 

Report op the Cable Research Committee 

During the past year, one American company has 
installed some three-conductor cable for operation with 
a normal worldng pressure of 33 kv. Other companies 
are seriously contemplating the installation of single 
conductor cable for three-phase transmission at 40 kv., 
60 kv. and 66 kv. respectively. In the first case, the 
company is transmitting the energy from a generating 
station in one of the large cities to their surburban 
districts. In the other two cases the companies are 
receiving the current from overhead transmission lines, 
but on account of the objections to these high voltage 
lines in the thicldy settled portions of moderate sized 
cities, they are proposing to use underground cable for 
transmitting the current directly to the distributing 
substations located in the center of the city. This plan 
will eliminate the extra step-down transformer sub¬ 
station at the city limits, which would otherwise be 
necessary. It is also reported that an English manu¬ 
facturer has taken an order for ten miles of 65,000-volt 
three-conductor cable for use in Holland and also has 
completed and has on test a single length of 60,000-volt 
three-conductor cable. 

In connection with these several propositions, it may 
be well to review our present knowledge and state of the 
art in this country with a view of determining to what 
extent the various elements in the design and construc¬ 
tion of cables will limit the voltage. 

1. Dielectric Losses, On this subject a number of 
papers has been presented to the Institute in recent 
years which have included examples showing the 
reduction in dielectric losses, The leading manufac¬ 
turers in this country are now prepared to make die¬ 
lectric loss guarantees on three-conductor cables up to 
33 kv. normal working pressure, and on single-conductor 
cables for somewhat higher pressures. In the cables 
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having high dielectric loss, the maximum permissible 
operating temperature is determined by the tempera¬ 
ture at which the heating of the cable due to dielectric 
loss becomes cumulative. For low dielectric loss cables, 
the limiting temperature is that temperature which will 
cause permanent deterioration of the impregnated paper 
insulation. 

It is now possible to get lead-covered cable with 
impregnated paper insulation and with a dielectric loss 
so low that this feature will not be the determining 
factor in limiting the voltage. 

2. MaxiwuM P&rwdssible Opercbting TeMperadure 
of IvipTeQncid6d Pdp&r Insulodion. The maximum per¬ 
missible temperature for impregnated paper insulation 
in lead-covered cables is set forth in the Standards of 
the Institute as 85 deg. cent., while for similar material 
in electrical machinery, the limiting temperature is 105 
deg. cent. This subject has been discussed in the com¬ 
mittees of the Institute for a number of year^, and a 
sympbsium of papers was presented at the Midwinter 
Convention in 1921. The views expressed at that time 
were so widely divergent that the Standards Committee 
decided that there was no hope of reconciling the conflict¬ 
ing views of the various engineers without additional 
data. The Research Subcommittee, has, therefore, 
arranged during the. past year for a research investi¬ 
gation on this subject to be conducted by the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology under the supervision 
of the committee. This work has been started and it 
is expected to continue over a period of about three 
years. The funds are being contributed by the N. E. 
L. A. and A. E. I. C. 

For single-conductor cables intended for a normal 
working pressure of 66 kv. between conductora, the 
pressure to ground would be about 38 kv. and the maxi¬ 
mum copper temperature according to the Institute 
Rules would be 85 deg. minus 38 deg. or 47 deg. cent. 
While this is about the same as the English practise for 
armored cables buried directly in the grouiid, it would 
be considered rather low in this country for cables to be 
installed in conduits, and particularly so if there were 
other loaded cables in the same conduit. Apparently 
it will be necessary to operate such cables at a v«y low 
current density or operate the cables at temperatures 
materially higher than those permitted by the Institute 
Rules. A number of the larger American companies 
however, are now operating their transmission cables as 
wen as their low tension cables at temperatures appreci¬ 
ably above those permitted by the Institute Rules and 
without signs of depreciation of the insulation. It is 
suggested that this Institute Rule should be revised 
upward to correspond with the advances in the art. 

$. Maximum Safe Dielectric Stresses, In the past 
we have apparently confused troubles due primarily 
to dielectric losses and dielectric stresses. A sympo¬ 
sium of papers on this subject was presented at the 
June Convention. One of these papers indicates quite 
definitely cable failures due to dielectric stresses are 


quite rare. In Table I are given data on high voltage 
cables in this country and in several foreign countries, 
from which it -vrill be noted that a number of foreign 
cables are operating at dielectric stresses materially 
higher than any that are used in this country. This 
tabulation has been made from data secured from a 
number of sources; the data regarding the English 
cables have largely been published in the English 
technical press and the statements indicated that the 
33 kv. cables were being installed for ultimate operation 
at that pressure, but most of them were being operated 

TABLE I 


DATA ON HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLES 


Location 

Date 

Nor¬ 

mal 

oper¬ 

ating 

volt¬ 

age 

Size of 
conduc¬ 
tor 
cm. 

1 

Thlclmess of 
insulation 

Maxi¬ 
mum 
dielec¬ 
tric 
be¬ 
tween 
con¬ 
duct- 
tors 
kv. per 
cm. 

Stress 

to 

sheath 

Con¬ 

ductor 

Belt 

Inches 

Inches 

1 Chicago.. 

1921 

33,000 

350,000 

0.297 

0.11 

29.4 

26.7 

2 St. Paul. 

1900 

26,000 

66,400 

0.281 

0.125 

32.8 

27.2 

3 Manchester. 

1921 

33,000 

382,000 

0.25 

0.25 

32.3 

22.8 

4 Birmingham. 

1921 

33,000 

255,000 

0.25 

0.25 

34.6 

24.4 

6 Engli^Cable.... 

1921 

33,000 

95,500 

0.25 

0.15 

41.5 

33.6 

6 Normandy. 

1914 

33,000 

79,000 

0.216 

0.216 

47.3 

33.4 

7 Paris.. 

1921 

60,000 

296,000* 

0.538 

.. 

•. 

40.5 

8 Erith (England).. 

1921 

33,000 

320,000 

0.25 

0.25 

33.6 

23.4 

9 Rome. 

1913 

30,000 

39,500 

0.473 

t 

47.7 


10 Plorence. 

1916 

40,000 

148,000* 

1.18 

.. 

22.3 


11 Turin. 

1916 

38,000 

138,000* 

0.67 

.. 

28.7 


12 Turin. : 

1917 

38,000 

99,000* 

0.646 

.. 

31.4 


13 Rome... 

1919 

30,000 

49,400 

0.630 

t 

38.7 


14 Naples. 

1919 

32,000 

237,000 

0.590 

t 

30.6 


16 Rome. 

1920 

30,000 

69,000 

0.652 

t 

39.8 


16 Barcelona. 

1914 

50,000 

99,000* 

0.552 

. • 

46.1 


17 ClydeValley... 

•• 

33,000 

237,000 

0.512 

t 

34.4 



Soiirces of Information: 

1, 3, 6, 7 Private sources. 

2 Transactions, A. I. E. E., Vol. XVH< 1900. 

4 London Electrical Review, April 22, 1021, Page 628. 

6 M. Delon at N. E. L. A. Convention 1921, discussion on Under¬ 

ground Systems Report. 

8 Electrical Times (London), Sept. 29, 1921. 

9 to 17 Prom Mr. Guido Semenza, Milan, Italy. 

No. 1 sector shaped conductors; all others are round. 

Dielectric stresses calculated according to Davis & Simon 
(Journal A. I. E. E.. January 1921). 

♦Single conductor cables. All others are 3 conductor. 
tNot given. 

at the start at a lower voltage. The best information 
obtainable however, is that at least one of these cables 
is now operating 33 kv. The statement is also definitely 
made that the 33 kv., three-conductor cable in Nor¬ 
mandy has been in actual operation since 1914. The 
single-conductor cable at Barcelona, Spain, has also 
been in operation at 50 kv. normal working pressure 
since 1914 without any cable failures except one caused 
by electrolysis. 

In an Institute paper several years ago the statement 
was made that when the dielectric stress exceeded 20 
kv. per centimeter, ionization would occur. Shortly 
afterward a paper al)peared in the technic^ press giving 
a list of cables that had been in Operation for a number 
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of years in this country at materially higher stresses. 
One of them, the 26,000-volt cable on the St. Croix-St. 
Paul transmission line, is given in the above table. 

Engineers are not in accord as to the mflyiTYmm per¬ 
missible dielectric stress nor which particular die¬ 
lectric stress it is that is the limiting feature in high- 
tension cable design. Some engineers think that it is 
the maximum stress next to the conductor, but others 
think that it is the average stress, that is, the total volt¬ 
age divided by the thickness of insulation. An English 
engineer contends that the limiting stress is determined 
by the stress next to the lead and published some data 


mendations for impregnated paper or varnished cambric 
insidation. In 1920 the N. E. L. A. tJnderground 
Systems Committee included in its report a tabula¬ 
tion of thicknesses of insulation being used by the 
larger operating companies throughout this coimtry. 
These thicknesses varied over a rather wide range, and 
accordingly the committee secured from the American 
manufacturers their recommendations for the thickness 
of impregnated paper insulation for various sizes of 
conductors and working voltages. These recommended 
thicknesses are shown in Figure 1. In the same fi^re 
are also shown the recommendations of the British 


THICKNESS OF INSULATION 
RECOMMENDED BY CABLE MANUFACTURES 
FOR THREE CONDUCTOR CABLES 
TO CABLE RESEARCH SUBCOMMITTEE 



LEGEND 

1- British Engineering Standards 

2- Safety Insulated Wire & Cabie Co. 

3- General Electric-Company 

4- American Steel & Wire Co. 

5- Habirshaw Electric Cabte Co. 

6- JohnA.Roebling’sSonsCo. 

7- National Conduit & Cable Co. 

8- Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 

X Recent American Practice 
© Italian Practice 

A Ordinary English Practice 
Q) Recent Englsh Practice 



15 20 ■ 

NORMAL OPERATING PRESSURE-KV. 

Pia. 1 


which appeared to support his theory. With such 
widely divergent opinions, we are apparently not pre¬ 
pared at this time to set the exact limit of dielectric 
stress that is permissible, but we can be guided how¬ 
ever, by the stresses that are found on cables that have 
been in successful operation for a number of years. 
Our information along this line should be considerably 
extended if in the future we are to design high-voltage 
cables scientifically with the thiclmess of insulation 
properly proportioned to the working voltage. 

4. 'Thickness of Insulation. The Standards of the 
Institute give recommended thicknesses of rubber 
insulation for various sizes of conductors and working 
voltages, but they do not include any such recbm- 


Engineering Standards Association, several examples of 
ordinary English practise, the thicknesses being used 
by one of the larger American operating companies, and 
also the thickness being used by one of the leading 
English companies for 20,000-volt Cable. 

From this figure it will be noted that ordinary 
English practise is appreciably below the minimum 
recommended' by any American manufacturer, and 
also that the recent thickne^ adopted by one English 
Company for 20,060-volt Cable is 25 per cent below 
their previous practise, and about 30 per cent below 
ordinary American practise. In Italy the high voltage 
cables apparently have about the same thicknesses of 
insulation as are used in this country. 
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iHiTigiifiK practise for the installation of underground 
cables calls for the cables to be made up with steel armor 
and jute covered and laid directly in the ground. Their 
conditions for the radiation of heat from the cable are 
therefore very much better than in the ordinary Ameri¬ 
can practise of cables installed in conduits. According 
to the best information obtainable the English operating 
companies cany about the same loads on the various 
sizes of three-conductor cables as are customs^ in this 
country, but because of the improved facilities for 
radiating the heat, their maximum operating tempera¬ 
ture of the copper is about 50 deg. cent. The die¬ 
lectric losses in their cables are about the same as the 
best American practise, and at this low temperature, 
cable failures due to cumulative heating caused by the 
dielectric losses do not occur. It appears therefore, 
that when the failures due to dielectric losses are elimi¬ 
nated, that English engineers and operating companies 
think that they are entirely warranted in reducing the 
thickness of insulation materially below those that 
have heretofore been considered necessary. 

Two American manufacturers have been operating 
experimentally, at about double voltage and at room 
temperature, short lengths of three-conductor cable 
made from operation at 33 kv. One of these companies 
reports that after three months continuous operation a 
case of trouble occurred in one of the cable bells. This 
trouble was repaired and the cable again placed on test. 
Cable bell trouble has also been repeatedly experienced 
in endeavoring to make dielectric strength tests on the 
same cable, and tests which have been carried up to 212 
kv. have been limited by trouble in the cable bell and 
without causing a failure in the cable. A dielectric 
strength test of five times normal working pressure is 
considered by some engineers as a necessary test for 
their three-conductor cables. If the cable bells are 
not to be the weak feature of the line, then they should 
be able to withstand the same test, and if it is impossible 
to go materially above 200 kv. in a three-conductor 
•cableb ell, then this may place the limit on three-con¬ 
ductor cables at about 40 kv. 

5. Dielectric Strerigth Test, The Standards of the 
Institute mention dielectric strength tests on cables, 
but cover only the maximum length of the sample to 
be tested and the limiting temperatures. The rules 
also specify the test voltage to be applied to full reels 
■of varnished cambric and impregnated paper cables at 
th6 factory, but there is nothing in the Rules to give 
the ratio between the dielectric strength test and the 


vegetable oil base compound for impregnating the paper 
insulation, and generally these were rosin oil com¬ 
pounds. Cables with paper impregnated with these 
compounds were entirely satisfactory for the lower 
working voltages, but in their efforts to reduce the 
dielectric losses, the leading American manufacturers 
have gradually changed to a mineral oil base compound. 
About three years ago the percentage of vegetable 
compound, as shown by the saponification test, ranged 
from 0 to 35 per cent, while at the present time the 
ma xim um is about 10 per cent. 

Practically all manufacturers now use the vacuum 
process of* (tying and impregnating, but a number of 
auxiliary methods are in use by the different manufac¬ 
turers for the preliminary heating of the insulation for 
the purpose of removing the moisture. These im¬ 
proved methods of drying and impregnating have 
served to increase the uniformity of the product as 
compared with the older open tank methods of impreg¬ 
nation. With the older methods there would occasion¬ 
ally be found a small spot sometimes a few feet long in 
the center of a length of cable where the paper insula¬ 
tion was entirely devoid of any suspicion of impregna¬ 
ting compound. Such spots of dry paper are not 
found when the vacuum process of drying and impregna¬ 
ting is used. 

Impregnating compounds enter the pores of the 
paper rather slowly, even under the most favor¬ 
able conditions. When the cable leaves the factory it 
generally shows a considerable excess of compound in 
the interstices of the stranded conductors and between 
the layers of paper and throughout the fillers. After 
the cable has been operated at moderate temperatures 
for a number of years, this excess disappears. Engi¬ 
neers who have investigated such cable and removed the 
impregnating compound by means of a solvent, report 
that there is just as much impregnating compound in 
this impregnated paper that is apparently dry, as there 
was in the original cable showing the excess compound, 
It is also alleged that this excess is due to the fact that 
the paper will absorb only about 90 per cent of the totsi. 
possible amount of compound during the time that th( 
cable is in the impregnating tanks. It is suggested thai 
with the tendency to higher operating voltages foi 
underground cables it may be found desirable to hav^ 
some excess compound inside the lead sheath so as t( 
prevent ionization troubles. 

One foreign manufacturer is using a thin transforme 
oil for the impregnating compound and finds that in thi 


high voltage test applied to full reels. If it is the in- way he can get very low dielectric losses. Somi 
tention that the Standards of the Institute will pre- American manufacturers have been aware that very loi 
scribe tests which will determine whether or not the losses could be obtained in this manner but have no 
•cable is satisfactory for the proposed working voltage, pushed the use of this compound as they did not cor 
th4h it is submitted that the rules should include a sider that the cable would be entirely satisfactory i 
dielectric strength test so as to insure that the cable has other respects. In addition, it is to be noted that tli 
a proper factor of assurance. lowest losses reported with the use of this thin tram 

6 Im^egnatim of Paper InmlaMon. Some years fcjrm^ oil are not materially below the minimum loss( 
ago practically all American manufacturers used a which have been reported by one American manufac 
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turer with a mineral base compound. It, therefore, 
appears that the American manufacturers should 
continue their recent improvements in methods and 
materials for the impregnation of high voltage cables, 
and exhaust the possibilities for reducing the dielectric 
losses by these means before attempting the use of a 
very thin impregnating compound. 

7. Depreciation of Impregnated Paper Insulation. 
In order to determine the maximum permissible 
temperature for impregnated paper insulation, when 
subjected to heat alone, and also when subjected to heat 
and dielectric stresses in combination, it is necessary to 
devise some laboratory tests which will serve to measure 
the depreciation of the insulation. This question, while 
apparently simple, is in reality a very awkward problem. 
If the cable is to be allowed to remain indefinitely in the 
position where first installed, then it might not matter 
for low voltage cables whether the insulation has become 
somewhat brittle or charred, but changes in the loca¬ 
tion of substations or the shifting of business, or changes 
in the methods of distribution frequently require that 
cables should be removed and reinstalled in another 
location. In such an event, it would be necessary for 
the cable to be bent in order to remove it from the man¬ 
holes and place it on a reel and again to unreel it for 
installation in a new location. Apparently, therefore, 
the cable should be able to pass a bending test without 
serious injury to the insulation. 

A careful comparison of many types of cables does 
not reveal any single property of the paper insulation 
which will check with the bending test. Of the various 
tests such as tensile strength, tearing strength and fold¬ 
ing endurance, the latter appears to be the most useful 
as indicating the toughness of the paper. The tests 
appear to indicate that if the impregnated paper insu¬ 
lation will stand, say, 1000 double folds in the folding 
endurance test, then the cable will pass the bending test 
without difficulty, but if the folding endurance is only 
a few hundred double folds, then this test gives indefi¬ 
nite results, that is, the cable may or may not pass the 
bending test. Apparently other factors are involved 
such as for example, the relation of the width of the 
paper to the diameter to which it is applied, the tension 
on the paper, and the amount of lap. The latter 
variable can be eliminated by applying the strips of 
paper without lap, and several American manufacturer 
are now making their high voltage cables in this manner. 

This subject of depreciation of the impregnated paper 
insulation is one of the problems now being investigated 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as a 
preliminary step in the studies to determine the maxi¬ 
mum permissible operating temperatiu*es with and with¬ 
out dielectric stresses, and the committee would wel¬ 
come discussion or suggestions from engineers who have 
had experience along these lines. 

8, Sheath Losses in SingU-Conductor Cdbles. When 
single-conductor lead covered cables are used for the 
transmission of heavy alternating cuirents, the lead 


sheath acts as a secondary of a current transformer, of 
which the primary is the main conductor. In order to 
prevent high voltages between the lead sheaths of the 
cables, it will be necessary to bond the lead sheaths at 
frequent intervals probably in every manhole. The 
resulting sheath currents, may reduce the carrying 
capacity of the cables by 10 or 15 per cent, the amount 
of the reduction depending upon the spacing of the 
cables, the thickness of the insulation and the size of 
the conductor. The losses in the lead sheaths must also 
be taken into consideration in calculating the efficiency 
of the transmission as in amount they may be greater 
than the dielectric losses. The amount of data here¬ 
tofore published has been insufficient to make accurate 
calculations of these losses and it is suggested that such 
additional data as may be available should be published 
in the Journal. 

General Review op Construction Problems in 
Overhead Transmission and Distribution 

The outstanding features of the present status of 
. overhead construction are the continued tendency to¬ 
ward higher voltages, both in transmission and distri¬ 
bution, and the improvements in construction methods 
as a result of standardization in materials and design. 

Supporting Structures. Steel towers continue to be 
standard practise for extra high voltage transmission 
lines, especially for the more important trunk circuits. 
Single circuit flat, single circuit triangular and twin 
circuit double vertical are the configurations most 
generally employed, the selection depending on the 
particular condition to be met. For the very high 
voltage lines, special designs are required for anchor 
and transposition tow©rs. The testing to failure of full 
sized sample towers is often justified in new designs. 

Narrow base steel poles continue to be utilized in 
some sections of the country as substitutes for both steel 
towers and wood poles. They are especially applicable 
to high voltage or extra heavy work along city streets. 

Special high elastic limit steel has recently been 
employed in the construction of both towers and narrow 
base poles with economical results. 

Wood poles continue to be used very largely not only 
for distribution but also for the more moderate voltage 
transmission lines up to and including 66 kv., and there 
are in this country a number of excellent examples of 
wood pole transmission lines at considerably higher 
voltages. Single wood poles are generally employed 
for wood pole transmission lines where the voltage is 66 
kv. or lower and the spans are under 500 feet; beyond 
these limits because of the greater clearances and 
strengths required, it is customary to employ two-pole 
A or H-frame construction. 

The guying of narrow base steel poles and of wood 
poles, especially on higher voltage lines, is receiving 
increased attention, particularly guy insulation, in¬ 
volving as it does a combined mechanical and electaical 
hazard, has been subject of inuch careful consideration. 
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Changes in economic conditions have necessitated 
changes in wood pole specifications and this year the 
new tentative specifications of the National Electric 
Light Association will make their appearance. They 
differ essentially from the old specifications in providing 
a larger number of classes from which selections may be 
made. 

With the increased cost of wood poles, butt treat¬ 
ment is receiving the consideration which it deserves. 
It is now clearly recognized that the open tank Ireat- 
ment is a measure fully warranted economically on the 
more durable timbers, such as cedar and chestnut; 
while on those woods which tend to decay above the 
ground line, a pressure treatment of the entire pole is 
advisable. Operating companies are realizing that 
there are no excessive complications involved in the 
open tank treatment and that the greater length of life 
fully ji^tifies this treatment in comparison with the 
relatively inadequate brush treatment. 

During the past several years various compani^ along 
the southern border have come to realize that much of 
the pole deterioration which has heretofore been loosely 
termed "‘rot’*, is in fact not a true fungus rot, but is 
caused by the depredations of insects, particularly 
termites or white ants. The protection of poles from 
termites and the saving of poles already attacked offers 
an interesting field of research in which valuable work 
may be done. 

Insulators, In a general way it can be said that the 
manufacturers have made good their claims of the past 
several years that insulators of the latest manufacture 
are not subject to the rapid depreciation which was the 
cause of such concern a few years ago. Both in sus¬ 
pension and pin type insulators, perfected methods of 
design, manufacture and inspection have resulted in a 
more dependable arid substantial product. Research is 
continuing unabated and we may expect in the not 
distant future to see even more useful and dependable 
designs, particularly in the line of high-strength, high-, 
capacity units for extra high-voltage circuits. 

The use of static shields to effect the double purpose 
of equalizing the stress distribution over long strings of 
suspension insulators and to obviate cascading in case 
of flashover, is becoming general on extra high-voltage 
lines. 

Various new designs of pins for high-voltage pin type 
insulators are making their appearance on the market. 
In particular, the character of thimble is receiving 
close attention, it being well known that certain types 
utilized in the past have resulted in high insulator 
depreciation, and that failures have been incoirectly 
attributed to insulators which were in reality initiated 
by the pins. 

A stahdstrdization of the rating of pin t3q3e insulators 
on a basis of leakage distance, flashover and other phys¬ 
ical characteristics, eliminating the nominal voltage 
rating, appeais highly desirable. 

Increased attention is being given to insulator selec¬ 


tion, as it has become evident to operating companies 
that in making a selection for any given line, close con¬ 
sideration must be given to climatic and economic 
conditions. The degree of over-insulation which is 
advisable or necessary, obviously depends on the 
relative importance of continuity of service on the 
particular line in question and the climatic conditions 
under which it will operate. In particular, the fre¬ 
quency of occurrence of lighting, temperature ranges, 
both daily and seasonal, humidity, the frequency of 
cleansing rains and the presence of wind-carried salt 
spray, dust or the fumes of industrial plants, must be 
given close consideration. It is only too evident that 
many of the insulator failures of the past have been due 
to incorrect selection, to an acceptance of a catalog 
rating which at best can be only nominal since it ignores 
the important variables mentioned above. 

Engineers who have given the insulator much study 
believe that the insulator unit for 220 kv. should be 
larger, so that the number of units may be reduced to 
about the same number as now used for 100 kv. The 
following are desirable features for any new insulator 
desi^: 

1. Length of unit increased to give larger arcover 
per unit, will use porcelain puncture value to better 
advantage; and give about 50 per cent more leakage 
length per given length or string, due to the elimination 
of one-half the metal connectors. 

2. The reduction of the number of units gives much 
better natxiral potential distribution and simplifies 
shield problem. 

8. The arrangement of porcelain to metal parts 
should be such as to reduce air and leakage stresses 
and eliminate corona. 

4. Porcelain surfaces should be arranged to facili¬ 
tate cleaning by storms and so arranged as to break 
up the continuity of water streams, which may result 
from rain, dew or fog. 

Conductors. But little change is noted in the line 
conductor situation. Copper, copper-clad steel, 
aluminum, steel-cored aluminum and steel continue to 
be most largely used. For extremely high-voltage 
lines the nature of the conductor is often determined by 
limitations of corona. 

Increased attention is being given to copper quality. 
Many companies have found, both for transmission 
and distribution purposes, that medium hard drawn 
copper has many of the advantages of hard drawn, with¬ 
out its corresponding disadvantages, and therefore are 
standardizing on this quality for all overhead purposes. 

Close attention is being ^ven to stringing and sag¬ 
ging, various methods using dynamometers or sighting 
targets, being employed. The attachment of Conduct¬ 
ors to either pin or suspension type insulators is being 
given careful consideration. Some form of shim is 
usually found advisable between conductors and sus¬ 
pension insulator harigers. Pull flexibility of suspen¬ 
sion strings in all directions at the tower support has 
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been found desirable, conductor breakage having been 
noted where the lateral motion was restricted. Sleeves 
or other mechanical connectors, avoiding the use of 
solder, long standard on aluminum conductors, are 
found equally desirable where copper conductors of 
other than annealed grade are employed. 

Miscellaneous Line Hardware. Standardization of 
line hardware and miscellaneous appliances continues 
to go forward under the auspices of the National Elec¬ 
tric Light Association and much useful work is being 
done along this line. 

Line Sectionalizing and Protective Devices. With 
increased voltages it is logical that line protective and 
sectionalizing devices, including fuses, switches and 
lightning arresters, should receive more careful con¬ 
sideration. Many new and useful devices are con¬ 
stantly appearing on the market, and operating com¬ 
panies now find available a wide selection for any volt¬ 
age or character of service. Air and oil break switches 
have improved materially in the last several yearn. 
Puses, particularly for the higher voltages, continue to 
be a source of difficulty, and some useful research work 
remains to be done thereon. 

Construction Progress. The past year has seen the 
completion of the highest voltage transmission line to 
date, this being the 165-kv. line of the Great Western 
Power Company from Caribou to. Valona, California, 
a distance of 199 miles. Likewise^ the year has wit¬ 
nessed the first actual construction of lines to operate 
ultimately at 220 kv. The Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company of San Francisco has under construction a 
220-kv. line from Pit River Power house No. 1, in 
Shasta County, to Vaca in the Bay region, a distance 
of 202 miles. 

The Southern California Edison Company has begun 
the remodeling of its two Big Creek lines, from Big 
Creek to Eagle Rock, a distance of 241 miles, for 220 
kv. operation* These lines are now operating at 150 
kv., but the increased power to be transmitted renders 
the raising of the voltage imperative. It is interesting 
to note that the Southern California Edison Company 
has already had in operation, 27 miles of one of the Big 
Creek lines at 280 kv. and 240 kv. for experimental 
purposes. This experimental operation was unusually 
successful, and demonstrated that the addition of a 
static shield would make feasible, operation at the 


second, of the urban substation to substation moderate 
voltage transmission lines, which it beca,me frequently 
necessary to tap for larger power customers during the 
war period. The result has been that companies have 
become familiar with the economic advantages of true 
high voltage distribution lines, stepping down directly 
to the customer's service voltage without the inter¬ 
position of subsidiary voltages. For such lines auto¬ 
matic induction regulators and other distribution 
devices are rapidly becoming standardized and in the 
not distant future we may expect urban and suburban 
distribution at voltages above 10 kv. to be an ordinary 
procedure. 

The rural line problem continues to be largely an 
economic one. The types of construction which should 
be used are well known; the difficulty lies in justifying 
proper construction for the scattered business involved. 

Underground Distribution Practise on Edison 
D-C. Systems 

Low-Tension Feeder Coble. With the relatively 
steady increase in density of Edison loads, it has been 
found desirable to ihcreasB the size of feeder conductors 
to as large a figure as may be installed safely, or as the 
existing ducts will admit. • 

In all but a few of the largest systems the cables 
contain no pressure wires. Pressures at the feeder 
junction boxes are frequently taken over special multi¬ 
conductor pressure cables, or in some cases calculated 
drops are used to estimate what voltage may be de¬ 
livered at the feeder terminals. 

The use of self-contained pressure wires in the feeder 
cables is quite generally opposed, for the reason that 
experience has shown that these wires are a very general 
source of failure; but where the use of this type of 
cable has persisted it has been found possible to elim¬ 
inate the possibility of failure due to poor cable design, 
which was the fundamental cause of dissatisfaction. 

A very decided point in favor of the use of feeder 
cables containing pr^ure wires has resulted from the 
adoption of circuit breakers to be installed in the junc¬ 
tion box at the feeder termination. These circmt 
breakers are connected through one of the pressure 
wires so that they may be tripped either by closing the 
switch in the substation or as the result of the pressure 
wire being energized when a fault occurs in the cable 
itself. 


higher voltage without increased insulation. This arrangement gives instant notice of develop- 

Not only do transmission voltages continually show ment of serious grounds throughout the length of the 
an upward trend, but likewise there is noted a tendency cable, and since its general adoption it has practically 
toward increasing the voltage of distribution lines:: eliminated serious feeder cable burn-outs. 

Increased loads and areas covered have finally made Edison Mains. The divergence in opinion and 
evident the inadequacy of the customary !2300-and practise as to type and sizes of <^bles to be used for 
4000-volt circuits for many distribution problems, with mains seems to be grater than in any other matter, 
the result that 6,6, 11, 13.2 kv. and higher voltages Some companies use rubber insulated cables exclusively, 
are now entirely standard in many districts for purely whereas paper insulation is the standard of by far the 
distribution purposes. This is a logical outgrowth, larger number of companies. 

first of the higher voltage agricultural lines, for many The sizes of mains cable conductors generally range 
yeara thoroughly standardized in the far west; and from 200,000 cm* to 2,000,000 cm. In many cases 
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so-called ‘"sub-feeders"’ of 1,000,000, 1,500,000 and 
2>000,000 cm. are used to interconnect junction boxes 
without serving as supply for customers directly at all. 
In other cases the largest mains never exceed 500,000 
cm., with the majority of the installation being of 
only 200,000 cm., and as these small mains are still 
giving adequate service on some of the largest systems, 
the question of whether the service given by the larger 
mains is commensurate with their cost, is very pertinent. 

Junction Boxes. The practise as to when junction 
boxes are to be used is non-uniform to a large degree, 
and in this particular the tendency seems to be toward 
a still greater difference. Where Edison tube is used 
extensively it is agreed that junction boxes must be 
used frequently so as to provide suitable test points, 
but where cable in ducts is used the necessity for this 
is less apparent. Many companies have continued to 
use junction boxes with cable exactly as had been done 
with tube, while others have definitely abandoned the 
use of junction boxes except as feeder terminations,— 
and excepting always, existing tube. Practise and 
experience in this case have shown conclusively that 
there is no greater hazard evident without the junction 
box than with it for cable main systems. 

Fusing Feeders and Mains. There is little or no 
change being made apparently in regard to whether 
mains and feeders are to be fused or not. Those com¬ 
panies which have always fused both mains and feeders, 
fear to change; those that have fused mains only, see 
no advantage in changing, but feel that they should 
not fuse the feeders in order to insure more continuous 
service, and those that have never fused either feeders 
or mains will not now install fuses, as it is their opinion 
that fuses would cause a definite lowering of their 
standard of service maintenance.. Some of the engi¬ 
neers feel that it is better to have the fuses blow out 
than to bum the cable open, while the others feel that 
service should be maintained as long as possible regard¬ 
less of overload conditions that may exist during an 
emergency. No definite agreement on this phase of 
operation seems to be possible because of the decided 
difference of opinion concerning the fundamentals 
involved. 

Testing of Undbrgeound Transmission and 
Distribution Cable 

As pointed out in the report of last year, this subject 
can be sub-divided as follows: 

1. Testing at factory. 

2. Independent laboratory testing by independent 
laboratories. 

3. Acceptance inspection and tests. 

4. Testing of installed cable. 

1. Testing at Factory. Research work on the part 
of manufacturers is being carried on although there 
has been some temporary retrenchment in this direc¬ 
tion by some of the manufacturers because of business 
conditions. Oh the other hand, certain manufacturers 
who had not done much research work heretofore are 


malcing relatively extensive preparations to do so. 
The general conditions in this respect are very satis¬ 
factory and much progress is promised for the near 
future,—a condition which could not have been said 
to be the case, so far as power cables are concerned, a 
few years ago. All of the progressive manufacturers 
are not only doing research work looking toward im- 
provemen{s in cable as a whole, but they are exercising 
more systematic control over the routine manufacturing 
processes and are giving more systematic attention to 
minor details, all of which is having its effect in improv¬ 
ing cables in a very important respect, namely uni¬ 
formity. However, no striking developments as a 
result of any of this research work have been announced 
during the year. 

The practise in regard to the routine factory tests of 
finished cable has not changed during the year except 
that dielectric loss testing of occasional whole reels of 
cable at high temperature is now a regular factory test 
with several manufacturers. 

Testing by Independent Lahoraimies. Research 
investigations by independent laboratories which have 
been completed or are now under way are referred to in 
connection with the report of the work of the Paper 
Insulated Cable Research Committee. 

Independent laboratories are being more and more 
utilized for: 

(a) Making the acceptance inspection and tests of 
cable being purchased under specifications. 

(b) Making check tests of samples of new cable 
where the purchaser has not made any factory inspec¬ 
tion or tests before acceptance and shipment. 

(c) Investigating samples from cables which have 
given trouble in service. The standard tests made in 
such an investigation of paper insulated cable include 
composition and ph 3 rsical properties of the paper 
(tensile strength, folding strength and tearing stren^h), 
dielectric loss-temperature characteristic, composition 
of impregnating compound, ratio of compound and 
paper iii insulation, thermal resistivity of insulation, 
effect of bending and dielectric strength. 

S. Factory Acceptance Inspection and Tests. The 
specifications for paper insulated cable recently pre¬ 
pared by a joint subcommittee of this committee and 
the Underground Systems Committee of the N. E. L. A. 
are not only becoming more generally adopted, but, 
what is more important, more care is being taken by 
purchasers to see that the material supplied complies 
with the specifications. It has alwa 3 ^ been more or 
less customary for large purchasers to attach to their 
orders specifications which were more or less complete 
but more often tha,n not, that was the only purpose 
which the specifications served. But there is 
undoubtedly a trend toward uniform specifications, a 
simpfification which h^ obvious economic and other 
■advantages. V ’.v/: ■ 

There have bee nno innovations in the factory inspec¬ 
tion and testing practise. The value of the bending 
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test has been demonstrated on several occasions. The 
practise of measuring the resistance of the conductors 
of each length of cable,—(a practise which has not been 
universal heretofore) has been found to be well worth 
while as a check of deficiency in area, excessively short 
lay and errors in measurement of length. Most of the 
manufacturers have provided facilities for making 
dielectric loss tests on whole reels of cable so that now 
an occasional whole section can be tested as a routine 
matter. 

The routine testing facilities of the manufacturers 
have, in general, kept pace with the advancement of the 
art, particularly, for example, in the case of dielectric 
loss tests, but there is one exception and that is facili¬ 
ties for making puncture tests of samples of cable. 
Operating voltages have risen to a point where samples 
of cables designed for such voltages, that is of the order 
of 33,000 volts and over, cannot always be tested with 
entirely satisfactory results due to either insufficient 
voltage being available or, what is more generally the 
cause, defective methods of preparing the ends and 
attaching the test leads. With still higher operating 
voltages being contemplated, this matter becomes more 
important and it is tWefore obvious that the manu¬ 
facturers have an immediate problem of developing 
a means of making thoroughly satisfactory tests of this 
character. 

k. Tests of Installed Cable, The use of direct poten¬ 
tial rather than alternating potential for high-voltage 
tests of installed cable is being investigated by opera¬ 
ting companies. The large size of the testing equip¬ 
ment which is required for alternating potential tests 
because of the large charging current, makes it highly 
desirable to find a satisfactory d-c. method. 

For several years one of the larger manufacturing 
companies has been making direct-current cable testing 
outfits using a thermionic valve (kenotron) for recti¬ 
fying purposes. This device is particularly valuable 
in connection with long high voltage transmission cables. 
For example, in order to test a 33-kv, transmission 
cable fourteen miles long at double voltage after instal¬ 
lation, as required by the Institute Standards, a trans¬ 
former of about 2500 kv-a. is required. If a d-c. 
outfit is used for the purpose, the capacity can be 
reduced to about 5 or 10 kw. if the outfit is used only 
for making the high voltage test. However, for reduc¬ 
ing the fault after failure so that the trouble can be 
located, it is necessary to be able to bum the insulation 
with the high voltage testing set so that the resistance 
of the fault will be within the reach of the lower voltage 
testing facilities available, and this may make it neces¬ 
sary to increase the capacity of the d-c. testing outfit to 
about 50 kw. Even in this latter case, however, the 
cost is only about one-quarter of the cost of the a-c. 
testing set. 

One of the larger companies has installed one of these 
direct-current testing sets for use in testing high-voltage 
lines. While the experience to date does not warrant 


any definite conclusions it appears reasonable to'hope 
that, with the co-operation of the manufacturers, so as 
to adapt the device to operating conditions, and with 
more experience in the use of this testing outfit, it will 
be possible to entirely eliminate the difficulties that 
have been encoimfcered and thus render this scheme of 
testing available for high voltage transmission cables. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that all of 
our experience heretofore has been with the use of alter¬ 
nating direct current for testing purpose and that before 
theuse of direct current for this purpose can be considered 
successful the proper ratio between d-c. volts and a-c. 
volts, to secure the same results, should be definitely 
known. Foreign investigations indicate that this ratio 
should be about 2.5, but the American manufacturers up 
to the present writing have not been willing to agree to 
a ratio higher than 1.5. If the ratio of 2.6 is correct, 
then a test made with the direct-current voltage limited 
by a ratio of 1.5 will be entirely without value, as it is 
not high enough above the normal operating voltage to 
give results that are at all comparable with those here¬ 
tofore obtained with alternating current. Two of 
the cable manufacturing companies have undertaken 
to make tests of this character and results should be 
available very shortly. In view of the importance of 
this ratio, it is recommended that the Standards Com¬ 
mittee investigate this subject and incorporate the 
proper ratio in the Standards of the Institute. 

Foreign Practise in Transmission and Distri¬ 
bution Systems 

The data on this subject have been submitted by 
foreign engineers of such prominence that it may be 
taken as representative of the best and most reliable 
opinions in their respective countries, namely, England,, 
fiance, Italy and Norway. 

The maximum voltage for transmission systems now 
in operation in any of the four countries is 110,000 volts. 
This system which is in Norway is 55 miles in length and 
has an ultimate capacity of 76,000 kw. In Italy the 
Pescara system operates at a maximum voltage of 
88,000 volts and the maximum length of '^^trans- 
mission in bulk is approximately 115 miles. The 
Ener^e Electrique du Littoral Mediterranean system 
is the most important high voltage system in France,, 
and is composed of 560 miles of overhead lines operating; 
at voltages varying from 55,000 to 30,000 volts, and 
870 miles of overhead lines operating at voltages vary¬ 
ing from 13,000 to 10,000. The total capacity of this 
system is 111,900 kw. The Societe Hydroelectrique de 
Lyon system operates at 70,000 volts but is a much 
smaller system, being composed of 105 miles of over¬ 
head lines and having a capacity of only 2984 kw. 
There is now undCT construction in France a trans¬ 
mission system to operate at 125,000 volts. The most 
important English overhead system is that of the 
North-East Coast Company, the connecting lines of 
which run from Newcastle up through Northumberland 
to the southern border of Scotland, and south from* 
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Newcastle through Durham into Yorkshire. This 
system operates a considerable mileage of overhead 
transmission line with the great majority of it on wooden 
poles. The voltage of this system is 30,000 volts. 
A short transmission line operating at 33,00U volts has 
recently been put into operation for supplying the City 
of Chester. 

The maximum voltage reported for underground 
cables in actual operation is 40,000 volts. This is in 
Italy where underground cable is operated at 40,000 
volts on one system, at 30,000 volts on five systems, and 
atj25,000 volts on six systems. The distribution sys¬ 
tem for the City of Christiania is composed of 30 miles 
of underground cable operating at 36,000 volts. In 
England a 33,000-volt cable has been in operation some 
time in the Manchester district and a 66,000-volt cable 
under the River Tee is ready to be put in operation. 
In France, the Union d’ Electricite, a consolidation of a 
number of small systems around Paris, is at the present 
time installing a 60,000-volt underground cable system 
with single-phase cable. 

With regard to the comparative reliability of overhead 
and underground systems, from the point of view of con¬ 
tinuity of supply, the opinion in all four countries is that 
underground cable gives the least trouble. The State 
Railways of Italy use extensively cables operating at 
26,000 to 27,000 volts as primaries for electrification and 
interruptions due to cable trouble are quite exceptional. 

As to the comparative cost of overhead versus under¬ 
ground transmission for approximately the s^e relia¬ 
bility and continuity of supply, no definite opinions are 
expressed. In England, up to the present time, there 
has been no great difference between the cost of an over¬ 
head line and that of a cable. The reason for this is 
that the allowances for wind pressure, ice and factors 
of safety were formerly so stringent that the expense of 
an overhead line was vastly greater than in the United 
States. The Electricity Committee of England has, 
however, brought these regulations up to date and they 
Will soon be issued in pamphlet form. Several lines, 
based on the new regulations, are at the moment being 
projected arid the estimates show that such lines will be 
closely comparable in cost with similar lines in America. 

In France it is possible to install an overhead trans¬ 
mission line for less cost than a cable. Due to this and 
also the voltage limiting features of cable, it is the prac¬ 
tise of the French engineers to consider only overhead 
transmission where possible. For Norway and Italy 
no opinion was expressed as it is thought the question 
depends very largely on local conditions. 

The reports of the most serious troubles encountered 
in transmission systems differed in each country. In 
France the chief trouble is that of voltage regulation 
dne mainly to the lines having been overloaded during 
the w^ and not having sufficient copper. With this 
exception the French engineers have experienced no 
special trouble. InTtaly the only element of tffie line 
which causes tipuble is the insulator and these troubles 


are not severe. Trouble has been experienced from 
the breakage of insulators after a number of years of 
operation. The fracture shows that the break is due 
to the expansion of the Cement, and that the quality of 
porcelain is not altered by age. Lines in operation 
from 16 to 26 years are still in good working condition. 
English engineers have experienced no serious trouble 
in connection with insulators, towers or poles as the 
lines in England operate with such a large margin of 
insulation. Practically no troubles are experienced 
due to the expansion of cement or to insulator aging. 
On the other hand, a great deal of trouble has been 
experienced with insulators by the Norwegian engineers, 
due to cracking caused by the expansion of cement. 

The tendency in all four countries is towards the use 
of higher voltages. In France the main sources of 
hydraulic power are over 260 miles from the Paris 
district, the center of power consumption, and the trans¬ 
ferring of this power in large amounts is a problem 
which must soon be considered. This will necessitate the 
use of voltages from 166,000 to 200,000 volts. The 
Norwegian government is now contemplating the use 
of 160,000 volts on the lines from a new plant now being 
constructed. The Norwegian engineers are also con¬ 
sidering the transmitting of power to Denmark at 
220,000 volts three-phase* or 200,000 volts d-c. In 
Italy several overhead 110,000 volt lines are under 
construction and in England 110,000-volt lines are 
contemplated. 

In England, France and Italy the three-phase system 
of transmission is the only one considered. Only one 
direct-current system has been installed in the last ten 
years. Some Norwegian engineers are of the opinion 
that while three-phase transmission will take care of 
any overhead situation likely to be encountered, they 
are not at all certain that constant current would riot be 
better in many cases on very long lines. They believe 
that direct-current transmission up to 200,000 volts and 
260 amperes is entirely practical arid that the insulator 
question will be neatly simplified. 

The tying together of existing hydroelectric or steam 
plants has been carried out to a large extent in Norway 
and Italy. Practically all of the large plants in North¬ 
ern Italy are connected together and similar ties with 
Middle and Southern Italy are contemplated. In 
Norway a number of 50,000 to 60,000-volt hydroelectric 
plants have been connected in the last few years. In 
Prance and England a great many of these projects 
have been contemplated, but few have materialized. 

In regard to the arrangement of trmsfonrier con¬ 
nections for a system, the opinion of engineers in all 
four countries is in favor of having the high side con¬ 
nected y and the low tension side connected A. 

It has been the ejsperierice of the foreign engineers 
that protection against lightning and power surges on 
lines up to 60,000 volts is very difficult. In Norway 
the experience has been that the oij^laph is equally 
good without lightning arresters as - with them. In 
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both Italy .and Noiway engineers favor the use of choke 
coils with resistance and also the usie of ground wires. 
In England the majority of engineers favor the aluminum 
cell type of arrester. In France the operating com¬ 
panies object to the aluminum cell on account of its 
high cost and the necessary maintenance. The other 
types of lightning arresters in use in France do not give 
satisfaction on large systems. 

As regards the use of outdoor substations the. engi¬ 
neers of the different countries are divided in their 
opinions. The English and French engineers favor the 
use of the outdoor substation and the few in service 
in these countries have proved satisfactory. In Italy 
the opinion of the engineers is divided and in Norway 
no advantage is seen in an outdoor substation for 
voltages up to 60,000 volts. 

The engineers of England, France and Italy have had 
very little experience with grounding coils, reactance 
coils or Dressel-Spuhle for limiting electric surges and 
no opinion was expressed. The Norwegian, engineers 
have had some experience with the Peterson grounding 
coil and advocate its use on lines up to 66,000 volts. 

Review op Papers Submitted During the Year 

In the March, 1921, issue of the Journal, Messrs. 
H. W. Fisher and R. W. Atkinson presented an article 
on ‘‘The Effect of Heat on Paper Insulation.’* 

After discussing in detail the mechanical properties 
of paper especially as influenced by drying, heating, 
and impregnating, tests for measuring the changes due 
to these causes are considered. It is shown that the 
measurement for tearing resistance is a satisfactory test 
and two machines for this purpose are described. The 
results of tests made to determine the effect of heat upon 
the properties of paper are discussed and measurements 
of rate of deterioration of paper at different tempera¬ 
tures are given. The relation of these data to allowable 
operating temperature is considered, and emphasis is 
placed on the importance of not exceeding intended 
temperatures through lack of knowledge of conditions. 

•In the same issue of the Journal is a paper by Mr. 
D. W. Roper on “Permissible Operating Temperatures 
of Impregnated Paper Insulation in Which the Di¬ 
electric Stress is Low.” 

This paper deals with the writer’s experience with 
concentric cables which have been operated at high 
copper temperatures in Chicago. The author cites 
instances where the insulation of cables known to have 
been operated at a copper temperature of over 100 deg. 
cent, steadily throughout the day for a number of 
months, was found to be in good condition when the 
cables were removed for reinstallation elsewhere. In 
one or two cases he has found the copper temperature 
as calculated by Atkinson’s method to be as high as 200 
deg. cent. The author believes it desirable to establish 
two limits of copper temperature; the first to be a lower 
limit at which the insulation wiU not be injured even 
when the temperature is maintained for long periods of 


time; the second to be an upper limit above which it is 
known that the insulation, will be injured if such tem¬ 
perature is maintained for any considerable time. 

A paper on Transformers for Interconnecting High- 
Voltage Transmission Lines” is presented by Messrs' 
J. T. . Peters and M. E. Sldnner in the Journal for 
June 1921. . 

This paper brings out the advantages to be realized 
by the use of the star-star connection in interconnecting 
high-voltage transmission lines. This connection how¬ 
ever, requires the use of an auxiliary winding in delta 
to stabilize the neutraLpoint or to decrease the induct¬ 
ance in the ground connection. Consequently the 
great majority of transformers designed for inter¬ 
connecting transmission lines are three-winding trans¬ 
formers. Another type of , transformer which would be 
included in this general class is one having an auxiliary 
winding for feeding a synchronous condenser used in 
controlling the voltage at the receiver end of the line.. 
The important features peculiar to,three-winding trans¬ 
formers when used for interconnecting transmission 
lines are discussed and the way in which the design and 
performance of the transformers are influenced by these 
peculimities is pointed out. 

In the June 1921 issue of the Journal there was an 
article by Mr. L. L. Elden entitled “Notes on Operar 
tion of Large Interconnected Systems.” 

After describing the interconnections made between 
the Boston Edison Company’s system and the systems 
of the Eastern Massachusetts Electric Company and 
the New England Power Company, the author dis- 
• cusses the operation of these connections and the 
troubles encountered. Some trouble has been experir 
enced on account of short circuits on the systems and 
to variation in frequencies, but as a whole the operation 
is considered satisfactory. • 

Messrs. W. I. Middleton and E. W. Davis pr^ented 
a paper in the September, 1921, issue of the Journal on 
“Skin Effect in Large Stranded Conductors at Lower 
Frequencies.” 

This paper deals with tests made by the writers to 
obtain experimental data concerning the effective 
resistance of large-size stranded conductors to alter¬ 
nating currents of the low frequencies of 25 and 60 
cycles. The tests are described and the results tabu¬ 
lated and discussed. The results, are also compared 
with those obtained by using three common formulas 
for skin effect, in order to determine how far and with 
what modifications one of the formulas can be applied 
to stranded conductors. Two of the conclusions 
diawn are that the skin effect of rope-stranded cables 
can be calculated to a fair de^ee of accuracy by assum¬ 
ing the same curreiit penetration as f or solidpr stranded 
conductors, and that the current penetratioh should be 
calculated from the pitch diameter of the Outside la,yer 
:-of str^ds. 

“Use of; the Tangent.Bplving TYansmission 
Line Problems’*; is the title of paper presented ip the 
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November, 1921, issue of the Journal by Mr. Raymond 
S. Brown. 

In this paper there is presented a method, devised by 
the author and based on hyperbolic functions, for solv¬ 
ing tr ansmis sion line electrical problems by means of a 
special diagram, called a tangent chart. After discus¬ 
sing the general conditions met with in transmission 
line problems and pointing out the advantages of the 
tangent chart, the author explains in detail the under¬ 
lying theory. Diagrams and descriptions are given and 
the manner of using the chart is explained. 

A paper on “Questions of the Economic Value of 
Overhead Grounded Wires” by Mr. E. E. F. Creighton 
is included in the January, 1922, issue of the Journal. 

After a general discussion of the history of overhead 
grounded wires and the mechanical vs. electrical factors, 
the author presents a detailed discussion on the func¬ 
tions of overhead grounded wires, relation of overhead 
grounded wires to cloud lightning, detrimental effect 
of grounded wires on semi-insulated structures, rela¬ 
tion of grounded wire to direct stroke, overhead 
grounded wires on wooden pole structures, steel 
structures and overhead grounded wires. The author 
analyzes the functions of overhead grounded wires 
under nine distinct headings. The conclusion reached 
is that the overhead wire is, in general, a detriment 
rather than an asset to a semi-insulated or high-resist¬ 
ance pole-line structure. On metal structures no 
technical function is found detrimental. The relation 
between the earth resistance and the decrease in pro¬ 
tection to insulators is yet to be determined. 

The February, 1922, issue of the Journal presents an 
article on “The Effects of Moisture on the Thermal 
Conductivity of Soils” by Mr. G. B. Shanklin. • 

The article describes some thermal ccaiductivity tests 
made on soils containing different percentages of 
moisture and compares the results with those of Other 
investigators. These results show that moisture is the 
predominating factor in determining the thermal 
conductivity of soils. The relative thermal capacity 
of various types of perfectly dry soils, such as sand, 
clay, gravel, etc., covers a range from only one or two, 
while the addition of moisture increases the range to 
five times or more that of dry soils. 

In the February, 1922, issue of the Journal Mr. E. 
E. P. Creighton presented a paper “On Deviations Prom 
Standard Practise in Lightning Arresters.” 

This paper is an endeavor to answer questions of 
practise and the criticism of arresters brought out in an 
inv^tigation conducted by the Protective Devices 
Committee. The writer presents a brief review of 
some of the factors relating to arresters not of the 
electric valye type and points out the inefficiehcies and 
objectionable characteristics of arresters of low dis- 
. charge rate. The other extreme, namely, the practise 
of using no lightning arresters, is then discussed from 
three yie^oints and the conclusion is drawn that in all 
three c^^ the argument in favor of using ho lightning 


arrester is dangerously faulty. A new method of 
inspection of aluminiim arresters is proposed and 
experiments are given to show that the power factor 
of cells is a sensitive indication of their condition. The 
investigation of two arresters in service thirteen years 
vrithout overhauling is described and the possibility of 
overhauling arresters in the field is discussed. 

A paper on “The Petersen Earth Coil” by Messrs. 
R. N. Conwell and R. D. Evans was included in the 
February, 1922, issue of the Journal. 

The theory of the earth coils is explained and a dis¬ 
cussion is given on the operation of the earth coil under 
various electrical conditions encountered on transmis¬ 
sion systems. Attention is called to the fact that the 
installation of the earth coil necessitates a change in 
lightning arrester settings, is unsatisfactory on a trans¬ 
mission network protected by a relay system, and com¬ 
pared to a grounded neutral system vrill increase the 
voltage stresses which would be imposed upon line 
insulators, cable insulation, and switching equipment. 
Tests were made on a 26,400-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle 
network of five lines totaling 59.8 miles to obtain 
information relative to the operation of the Peterson 
earth coil and to collect data indicating the suitability 
of such an installation for the suppression of arcing 
grounds. These tests are described and the results are 
discussed. The authors have considered five methods 
of grounding the neutral and give an order of preference 
for each, from the viewpoint of voltage stresses, current 
stresses, relay operation, continuity of service and cost. 
In conclusion the advantages and disadvantages are 
discussed. 

Mr. Herbert Bristol Dwight presented a paper in the 
March, 1922, issue of the Journal on “Skin Effect 
and Proximity Effect in Tubular Conductors.” 

The purpose of this paper is to present sets of curves 
to determine the effective a-c. resistance of tubular 
conductors as required to be predetermined by designers 
for radio installation, for large underground cables with 
non-magnetic cores, and for electric furnace circuits. 
The basis of the curves and formulas given in this paper 
is explained and discussed. Curves are given showing 
the skin effect for isolated tubes and for stranded con¬ 
ductors. A curve is also shown for proximity effect 
ratio to be used when the return conductor is near. 
Typical examples are solved and in conclusion the writer 
expresses the opinion that it seems scarcely worth while 
to provide a non-magnetic core with a 2,000,000 cir. mil 
25-cycle cable in order to reduce the aldn effect, but in 
other cases considered, the tubular form seems very 
advantageous. 

In the June, 1921, issue of the Journal Mr. F. W. 
Peek, Jr. presented a paper on “Voltage and Current 
Harmonics Caused by Corona.” 

This paper deals vrith investigation made to study 
the effects of corona in producing voltage and current 
harmonics in transmission systems. Tbsts were made 
on short three-phase lines of very fine mre so that the 
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corona loss would be excessive and exaggerate conditions. 
The different tests are described and the results dis¬ 
cussed. Two of the conclusions drawn are that corona 
will cause voltage and current harmonics, of which the 
third is the most prominent, and that in properly- 
designed practical transmission lines, the harmonic 
introduced by corona should be inappreciable. 

In the same issue of the Journal was a paper by Mr. 
Raymond Bailey on “Voltage and Power Factor Con¬ 
trol of 66,000-volt Transmission Lines Connecting Two 
Generating Stations.” 

The problem which confronted the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, that of providing for the control of 
voltage and power factor of the two 66,000-volt trans¬ 
mission lines connecting its Schuylkill and Chester 
generating stations, is presented in this paper. An 
outline of the specific problem with its requirements, a 
discussion of the factors determining the selection of 
equipment, and a presentation and discussion of data 
on operating characteristics are included. The situa¬ 
tion required that the control of voltage and power of 
the transmission lines permit of the transfer of energy 
of either direction, at suitable power factor, up to the 
rated kv-a. capacity of the lines, with the generating 
stations operating at approximately equal bus voltages. 
Other complications are also considered. The com¬ 
parisons made to determine the most satisfactory type 
of regulating equipment and the reason for the selection 
of three-phase induction regulators are given and cer¬ 
tain conclusions of more or less fundamental character 
are brought out. 

Messrs. Edwin H. Fritz and George I. Gilchrest 
present an article on “Modem Production of Suspen¬ 
sion Insulators” in the June, 1921, issue of the Journal. 

This paper records the progress made during the past 
few years in the production of electrical porcelain. The 
information covers the engineering and works-organiza¬ 
tion, the manufacture, and design and test. Each of 
these topics is discussed in detail and explained. In 
conclusion the writers state that rapid strides in the 
manufacture of electrical porcelain have been made in 
the past few years and perhaps the greatest advance¬ 
ment is in the methods of production in the factory. 

In the June, 1921, issue of the Journal there appears 
a paper by Messrs. E. E. F. Creighton and F. L. Hunt, 
on “A Solution of the Porcelain Insulator Problem.” 

After a discussion of the main causes of insulator 
failures, the yniters describe the satisfactory results of a 
method developed by them for eliminating the cracking 
of insulators due to the Portland cement. This method 
consists of thoroughly impregnating the ceihent, after 
it has set and thoroughly dried, with a pitch compound. 
Eleven hundred insulators made in this manner have 
been in ser-vice nearly three years without a failure. 
In conclusion the authors present Comments on the 
mechanical strength, electrical tests treatment) line 
testing, aging of porcelain, and open porosity of porce¬ 
lain.- 


Mr. W. W. Lewis presented an article in the June, 
1921, issue of the Journal entitled “Some Transmission 
Line Losses.” 

This paper deals with tests for corona loss made on 
a 30-cycle, 140,000-volt system and gives a full descrip¬ 
tion of lines on which the tests were made. The tests 
are described and the results in the form of tabulations 
and curves are shown. These results are discussed in 
detail. The conclusions drawn from these tests are 
presented and it is pointed out that the tests indicate 
the desirability of operating a transmission line below 
the corona voltage, thus avoiding corona loss and its 
accompan 3 ring effects. 

A paper entitled “Long-Distance Transmission of 
Electric Energy” by Mr. L. E. Ihilay is included in the 
June, 1921, issue of the Journal. 

This paper discusses the long-distance transmission 
of electric energy from the economic viewpoint, the 
physical viewpoint and the point of view of service. 
The economic conditions which justify long distance 
transmission are pointed out and considered. 

In dealing with the plant required for long-distance 
transmission some of the considerations that effect the 
design are discussed. A graphic method of determining 
line performance is illustrated by an example and essen¬ 
tial data on other lines are given. Right-of-way, 
spacing of towers, line insulators, high-tension switches 
and lightning arresters are discussed. 

Service is considered from the viewpoints of what 
people demand, what perfect service will cost, and the 
service that may be expected from a large intercon¬ 
nected system consisting of steam plants at the mines, 
hydro plants, wherever available, and local steam 
plants. 

In the August, 1921, issue of the Journal there is a 
short article on “Self-Corrosion Not Stray Current 
Electrolysis, Shown at Selkirk, Manitoba.” 

This paper describes the investigation of a case of 
chemical corrosion of iron pipe at Selkirk, Manitoba. 
The corrosion of the pipe was found to be due to the 
chemical activity of the solution of so-called alkaline 
salts in the soil. 

Mr. F. G. Baum presented an article on“Voltege 
Regulation and Insulation for Large Power, Long 
Distance Transmission System” in the August, 1921, 
issue of the Journal. 

In this paper a standard frequency of 60 cycles is 
advocated for the national system, and 220,000 volts is 
proposed as standard for extra large-power, long 
distance transmission. The voltage regulation of 
transmission lines is discussed and a simple diagram is 
given which shows that for a 60-cycle, 220,000-volt line, 
the line charging current supplies about two thirds of 
the capacity current required for about 0.8 load or 320 
ampere load current, and that for larger loads the syn¬ 
chronous condensers supply leading, and for smaller 
loadsj lagging current. A system of regulation is prp- 
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posed which will result in practically constant voltage 
at all pbints of the line at all loads. The advahtages of 
such a system are given and discussed. 

The problems of line insulation are discussed and 
especial attention is called to the necessity for low air 
and leakage resistance stresses and results of a large 
number of tests are given. A new diagram resulting 
from the analysis of experimental data is given. :^om 
this diagram the characteristics of long strings of insu¬ 
lator strings may be calculated, knowing the constants 
of the unit relatively. Illustrations are presented 
showing that wet and dry arc-over may be controlled 
but it is believed best to strive for the elimination of 
arcs. In conclusion the writer states that while present 
insulators with some "form of shielding or grading ^1 
no doubt give more satisfactory results fob a 220,000- 
volt system, such as he advocates, than is now obtained 
on lower voltage lines, it is desirable that further work 
be done with a view to developing the -best way of 
handling line insulation. 

In the February 1921 issue of the Journal, Mr. 
Philip Torchio presented a paper on ‘Termissible 
Operating Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insu¬ 
lation in which Dielectric Stress is Low.” 

■ After a review of the effect of temperature on insu¬ 
lating materials, abstracting from the 1913 Steinmetz 
and Lamme Report, and the 1905 British Engineering 
Standards Committee tests, the author questions the 
present temperature limit adopted for impregnated 
paper when used for low-tension cables. Results 
obtained from: surveys of low-tension cables in large 
distributing systems, and also the results of special 
tests on cables including sheath cracking, high tempera¬ 
ture tests, effect of bending on cables heated at high 
temperatures and distillation of cable compounds are 
shown and discussed. The vital importance of ambient 
temperatures in subway ducts as affected, by the 
thermal conductivity of concrete, amount of moisture 
in the soil, different arrangements of ducts, and load 
factors at which the cables are operated, is pointed out. 
The conclusions derived by the author are that the 
permissible operating temperatures are to be a function 
of the load factors at which the cables operate, and he 
recommends 105 deg. cent., 95 deg. cent., and 90 deg. 
cent, for load factors of 33 per cent, 50 per cent, and 
over 66 per cent respectively. 

In the same issue of the Journal Mr. L. L. Elden has 
also contributed a paper on ‘‘Permissible Opiating 
Temperatures of Impregnated Paper Insulation in 
which the Dielectric Stress is Low.” 

The conditions considered in adopting 85 deg. cent, 
as the htrSitiug conductor temperature for ^pregnated 
paper-insulated, low-tension cables are discix^ed and 
conditions which hazard the safety of the cable when 
operated at the higher temperature limits are pointed 
out. The results obtained by a large operating com¬ 
pany, one whose cables the limiting temperature of 85 
deg. cent, has not been exceeded, are described and dis¬ 
cussed. The practicability of operating cables on a load 


factor basis, or by specifying an allowable overload 
rating in terms of temperature is questioned. The 
conclusion drawn is that'a conservative standard, such 
as the present Standard rule, is the more desirable 

policy. _ 

A paper entitled “The Maximum Safe Operating 
Temperature of Low-Voltage Paper-Insulated Cables 
was also presented in the same issue of the Journal by 
Mr. W. A. Del Mar. . 

The mechanical strength of low-voltage cables is 
discussed and a tearing test for paper is described. The 
results of experiments made to determine the effect of 
continuous heating are given and indicate that the 
mechanical strength of paper insulated cables is destroyed 
by continuous exposure to a temperature of 100 deg. 
cent, for three or four weeks. The author believes the 
operation of cables at higher temperaitures than that 
allowed by the present Standards is in the nature of a 
gamble and questions whether the Standards should 
take cognizance of it. 

Mr. Wallace S. Clark contributed a paper entitled 
“Notes on the Effect of Heat on Impregnated Paper 
from Cable Insulation.” 

This paper covers tests made to detennine at what 
temperature marked deterioration in the paper of 
impregnated paper cable took place. The tests are 
described and the results given and discussed. The 
conclusion drawn is that the temperature limit fixed 
for the operation of a low-tension cable, to avoid undue 
deterioration, must take into consideration the length 
of time during which temperature is maintained. 

E. B. Meyer, Chairman. 

TRACTION AND TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE REPORT 

To the Board of Directors: 

In conformity with the President's request for a 
discussion of some phases of the conditions prevailing 
in the field covered by this Committee, we beg leave to 
submit the following: 

The year has been practically devoid of large or 
interesting developments in the electric transportation 
systems in the United States. The use of the one man 
car, tracldess trolley and the motor bus has become 
more general in the light traction field but in heavy 
equipment construction activity has been limited almost 
wholly to foreign countries. 

The introduction of important new or novel ideas in 
traction equipment also has been largely lacking and 
those engaged in engineering in this field appear to have 
been occupied mainly in efforts to standardize and 
perfect equipment of existing types and to adapt them 
to special local conditions. 

In the face of such a situation, we have found a 
dearth of technical material for subjects of papers and 
discussions that did not promise to degenerate into a 
rehash of old and threadbare questions. Exhaustive 
treatments of electrification of steam railroads such as 
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that presented in the recent Super Powor Report have 
covered very completely most of the technical aspects 
of this problem. The question then naturally arises 
whether the limitation of the Institute’s papers and 
discussions to more or less technical electrical detail 
subjects is either wise or a full performance of our duty 
as a trained body of men with special information at 
our command which might be beneficial to the public 
if presented in a form readily grasped. Is there not a 
further obligation upon us? 

Is there not an equal duty laid upon us to give to 
others not technically equipped a clearer view and 
better understanding of great public questions which 
to be wisely solved must be based on a sound engineer¬ 
ing foundation? Is it right to confine our papers and 
discussions to the engineering detail technique of great 
subjects for the sole benefit of our own and our profes¬ 
sional brethren? By such a procedure do we not stand 
aloof from the great national and world problems 
creating the impression that we do not comprehend 
their wider phases or are timid about venturing beyond 
our own limited self-prescribed professional boundaries? 

Take for instance the steam railroad situation as it is 
before the country today and the bearing of electrifica¬ 
tion thereon. We have had ream upon ream of papers 
and hours without end of discussion of direct vs. alter¬ 
nating traction and coal economy of, steam vs. electric 
engines. 

How often have we gone below the surface and dis¬ 
cussed the function of railroads as a necessity in the life 
of our country (the United States) and the fact pointed 
out by such far-seeing men as President Willard that in 
the immediate future it is not a question of rates but a 
question of capacity which we face when business shall 
again become normal? 

There is no longer need for technical discussions of 
whether electric traction will add capacity to a given 
railroad track system; that is admitted, demonstrated, 
and settled. Practically every steam railway in the 
country has an electrification problem of some sort 
under consideration and on the larger systems there are 
many such. 

To carry them out and to make possible any general 
advance toward a wider use of electric traction on our 
great national arteries, public opinion must first be 
awakened to the basic economic facts and a general 
nation wide realization must be created of the necessities 
of these systems. A clear conception of the funda¬ 
mental function of these railway lines to the nation as 
well as the effect upon general business of their failure 
to keep in step with the growth of the country is not 
easily acquired and yet it must come before we can 
secure full financial support for the program which 
must come before long. The Chairman of the Joint 
Committee of Congress recently stated as follows: 

“W© believe that the transportation facilities of the oountry 
must be placed upon a solid foundation.. It will not do to make 
up deficits by appropriations of public funds. The railroad 
companies must be operated with the expectation that the gross 


revenues will be sufficient to cover operating expenses and leave 
a reasonable return upon the investment. It is of paramount 
importance to the public welfare that the transportation com¬ 
panies be made going concerns; that they be placed upon a 
substantial foundation in every respect, and that the operating 
expenses be reduced by careful and ©fflcierit management.” 

Is not this news to many people and is the situation not 
one warranting our best analysis? 

The engineer has a trained mind familiar with the 
physical facts of this subject, he has acquired the habit 
of straight honest thinking step by step from premises 
to conclusion, why should he not broaden out his field 
and embrace the opportunity to inform and build up 
public opinion upon sound facts and impartial criticism. 

There are many engineers who are members of this 
Institute who seldom or never appear or take part in 
discussions because their field has broadened and they 
no longer deal with details. Why should we not bring 
in these men and popularize, if you please, for the bene¬ 
fit of the public this subject so that by our keen logic 
of presentation of the economic facts we may attract 
the attention and interest of the mind of the man on the 
str^t. 

Here is a really big subject of vital importance to the 
life and prosperity of the nation. We have the training 
and the knowledge, why should we not step outside'the 
narrow confines of our technical field and show that 
engineering is more than handling kilowatts and kilo¬ 
volts, that it is and must ultimately be the controlling 
factor in the economics of many natural problems if they 
are to be solved permanently. 

H. W. BrnNKERHOFF, Chairman 

TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 
COMMITTEE 

To the Board of Directors: 

During the past two years the Institute has to an in¬ 
creasing extent served as a clearing house for informa¬ 
tion dealing with technical advances in telegraph, 
telephone and radio engineering, one direct result of 
which is the rapidly growing number of communication 
engineers applying for membership in the Institute. 

Electric communication engineering in all its branches 
ma-de marked progress dming the war years and the 
improvements made to meet the heeds of war have as 
rapidly as economy permitted been applied to the needs 
of peace time and of commerce. 

One of the features of the committee’s plans which 
has been followed closely is that of providing for the 
presenta,tion of technical papers at meetings of the 
Institute giving detailed information of the noteworthy 
advances made in the various departments of the art. 
It ihay safely be stated that .the present progress of 
communication in all its branches is recorded in the 
various papers published in the Institute Journal 
during the past two or three years. 

Protective Devices 

It has been suggested that the Protective Devices 
Committee of the Institute might to advantage include 
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in its investigations a study of the problems of com¬ 
munication line and apparatus protection against 
lightning disturbances and accidental contact between 
power wires and communication wires. The subject 
has been given engineering consideration by individual 
companies but a wide diversity of devices is used on 
lines throughout the country and it would seem that 
there is opportunity for standardization of devices to 
meet like conditions in various localities, both in rail¬ 
road and commercial line operation, telegraph and 
telephone. 

Inductive Interference Prevention 

The movement mentioned in last years report of 
increasing cooperation in studying the needed procedure 
in the coordination of signal and power circuits has 
gone forward with growing impetus during the present 
year. This effort is general among all of the utility 
interests concerned and reflects a recognition on all 
sides of the mutual nature of the problem and of the 
duty of all to so harmonize their facilities as to afford 
the public the various services that it needs, with 
convenience and economy. 

Several committees have been actively engaged in 
studying various phases of the inductive interference 
problem, some being joint committees formed upon the 
invitation of state regulatory bodies, others being 
established by groups of public service companies. 
The purpose, in general, has been to develop a more 
comprehensive understanding of the subject and to 
make available systematic working principles and 
standards for guidance in field practise. 

In this direction, perhaps the most prominent work 
of national scope has been done through the cooperative 
efforts of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com¬ 
pany representing the Bell Telephone System, and the 
National Electric Light Association. A joint com¬ 
mittee of these two interests is conducting studies for 
the purpose of preparing comprehensive principle and 
practises of coordination for the guidance of the as¬ 
sociated operating companies in planning the location, 
construction and operation of their facilities. Two 
progress reports thus far issued embody rather complete 
principles of inductive coordination and encourage the 
expectation of further constructive results toward 
solving the inductive interference situation. 

On all sides there is a growing realization of the 
importance of maintaining a broad view to the future 
and of consulting cooperatively in advance on the 
development of plans for contemplated plant exten¬ 
sions. 

The committee has not learned of the advent during 
the; year of any outstanding new devices applicable 
to the preventipn of inductive interference. 

Automatic Telephone 

The further instellation of automatic telephone 
exchanges has cohtmued during the past year. At 
binaha, Nebraska^ a panel automatic plant was placed 


in service in December, 1921. During the year auto¬ 
matic exchanges have been built in accordance with 
predetermined policies as to design. There is, how¬ 
ever, nothing particularly new to report in the way of 
engineering change. 

Printing Telegraphs 

The Western Union Telegraph Company has con¬ 
tinued to increase the number of its circuits operated 
by multiplex printer methods. In many places all of 
the circuits operated into an office are “printer''—^no 
manual Morse circuits being worked at these points. 
The extension of printing telegraph systems has neces¬ 
sitated opening. additional repeater stations, but this 
is an economy in view of the increased volume of words 
in a given time which may be handled over a wire 
properly spaced with repeaters. 

During the year the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com¬ 
pany once more has placed a printing telegraph system 
in service on certain New York-Chicago circuits. The 
system is the Morkrum Multiplex. The Postal Com¬ 
pany has been operating manual Morse exclusively 
since early in 1919, at which time the printer duplex 
system then in use was discontinued. 

Radio Telegraphy 

Trans-oceanic commercial radio telegraphy has con¬ 
tinued to improve in reliability, with the natural result 
that the volume of traffic has steadily increased. Radio 
duplex channels now are continuously operated be¬ 
tween New York and stations in England, France, 
Norway, Germany, with stations soon to be opened in 
Sweden, Holland, Italy and Poland. The station of 
the Radio Corporation of America, at San Francisco, 
works continuously with stations in Hawaii and Japan. 

A noticeable tendency is to ’employ vacuum tube 
oscillators for transmission, both for telegraphy and 
telephony. 

On the Pacific Coast continuous radio telegraph 
service is performed by a commercial company between 
the cities San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Tacoma, Portland and Seattle. A large volume of 
business is handled in competition with the wire com¬ 
panies. 

Radio Telephony 

One of the most spectacular developments during the 
year has been the application of radio telephony. 
This art has advanced rapidly, along technical and 
scientific lines for several yea *s, and today many start¬ 
ling demonstrations, of special circuits, instruments of 
high sensitivity, special amplification and accurate 
modulation are in use. This valuable scientific work 
has of course been continued, but the committee wishes 
to report, this year on the engineering development of 
the art. 

Although several scient^c developments and inven¬ 
tions could be recorded the great work has been the 
extensive application of radio telephony, increase in 
eflaciency, power and quality of transmission, and the 
increase in efficiency and simplification of receiving 
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equipments to meet the great demand of the general 
public for telephone reception in the home. 

The regular public broadcasting of news, church 
services and entertainment from the Pittsburgh district 
created nation wide interest in radio broadcasting and 
within the year the manufacturers and distributors of 
radio apparatus have started additional regional 
broadcasting service from large radiophone stations, 
giving news, music, speeches, church services, grand 
opera, athletic events, market reports, etc. 

The fascination and value of radio telephone broad¬ 
casting service in the city, home and on the isolated 
farm has created such a demand for telephone receiving 
equipment that an active industry has grown up with¬ 
in the year. 

The design and production of high efficiency instru¬ 
ments suitable for the novice, with simple operation, 
and suitable in appearance for the living room, has been 
an engineering development worthy of note, and it is 
felt that the great activity in this art justifies the present 
extensive engineering development to meet the large 
future application of radio telephony. 

Railroad Telegraphy and Telephony 

Plans for additional railroad intelligence transmission 
reflect the general interest in radiophone developments. 
Operating departments have expressed a need for a 
simple, reliable and comparatively inexpensive radio¬ 
phone equipment. It is anticipated that such sets will 
have a field in train operation for communication be¬ 
tween caboose and engine. Today railroad trains a 
mile long are quite common and there is a positive need 
for communication between conductor and engineer on 
such trains. 

Also there are possible applications for portable 
radiophone sets for use in bridging gaps temporarily 
when washouts or floods destroy pole lines carrying 
wires. 

At large seaports the railroad companies maintain 
exten.sive fleets of tugs and it is found that radio tele¬ 
phony affords an opportunity to maintain continuous 
communication between tug captains and tug dis¬ 
patchers. 

The Telegraph and Telephone Section, American 
Railway Association during the year completed reports 
dealing with "Telegraph and Telephone Transmission,” 
"Wire Crossings,” and "Education and Training of 
Telegraph and Telephone Employees.” 

A technical development of the year was the intro¬ 
duction of a vacuum tube rectifier used to transform 
alternating current into direct current at 80 to 400 volts. 

Aerial Cables 

Further extension of the aerial cable plant of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company includes 
a section between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, a distance of about 200 miles. This cable pro¬ 
vides approximately 300 telephones and 176 telegraph 
circuits. 


Submarine Telephone Cables 

On April 11, 1921, commercial telephone service was 
inaugurated between the United States and Cuba, over 
three submarine cables laid across the Florida Straits 
between Key West, Florida and Havana, Cuba. These 
submarine cables are the longest and most deeply 
submerged which are in use for telephone communica¬ 
tion. The cables are 104.9 nautical miles (195 km.) 
long. These cables are loaded and vacumn tube 
repeaters are employed at the terminals for connecting 
land lines to the cabled circuits. In addition to the 
telephone facilities provided, conductors in the cable 
are used also for direct current telegraphy and for 
carrier current telegraphy—over the latter four-channel 
multiplex printers may be operated. 

Pneumatic Tubes in Telegraph Service 

In large cities it becomes necessary to establish 
branch offices in addition to the main telegraph office, 
so thal the public may have convenient access to the 
telegraph. In the business districts the volume of 
traffic at some branches, if handled by wire, would 
necessitate the use of a large number of circuits to the 
main office with operators at both ends of each circuit, 
in order to move the traffic promptly under normal load 
conditions. To handle peak loads or abnormal rushes 
would require additional wires, equipment and opera¬ 
tors, that would be idle a greater part of the time. 

This has led to extensive use of underground pneuma¬ 
tic tubes between the main office and the more import¬ 
ant branch offices. Tubes are generally laid in pairs in 
order to handle traffic in both directions simultaneously. 
While the initial installation is expensive, the annual 
charges are found to be less than the cost of handling 
large numbers of messages by wire. 

The load limit of a tube is seldom reached, even 
during abnormal peaks, since the power required to 
move the carriers containing messages is a small part 
of the total power required to move the carriers and 
the air colunrn in the tube. Approximately constant 
speed of service can be maintained under varying traffic 
conditions. In addition, chances for errors in receiving 
and in re-transmitting the message are eliminated. 

Tubing of 2^ inches inside diameter has been stand¬ 
ardized as most suitable for telegraph service. The 
terminal equipment and carriers are not too bulky, 
yet the carriers are large enough to contain a consider¬ 
able number of messages. Outbound tubes are 
operated under pressure and inbound under partial 
vacuum, the power supply usually being at the main 
office end. 


The outer ends of a pair of tubes are joined together 
to permit the circulation of the same air repeatedly. 
This tends to reduce condensation in the tubes, and, 
in case of stoppage, allows pressure to build up behind 
the earner at the same time increasing the degree of 
rarefaction ahead of it. 
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Power is supplied by reciprocating air compressors 
for large systems, and by rotary pressure blowers for 
sniall systems. Compressors are driven by electric 
motors through short belt drives with idlers. Rotary 
blowers are usually mounted on sub-bases with their 
driving motors and connected through special worm 
gearing. Compressor systems are operated at 6 to 
10 lb. gage pressure and 10 to 18 inches of mercury 
vacuum. Blowers range up to 3 lb. pressure and 6 
inches vacuum. Separate blowers are used for each 
tube pair with ^‘start and stop” control of the motor to 
reduce power consumption. 

Standardization 

The Report of the Standards Committee, last pub¬ 
lished, contains for the first time a representative list 
of terms and their definitions employed in communica¬ 
tion engineering. Most of these definitions were 
prepared through cooperation of members of the Tele¬ 
graphy and Telephony Committee serving on a sub¬ 
committee. 

The terms now incorporated in the published report 
constitute a good start along this line of useful work, 
and the present year’s sub-committee will undoubtedly 
add many more definitions so that in time the com¬ 
munication section of the Report will contain most of 
the terms which are of a permanent nature. 

Future Activities 

A year or so ago a project was submitted to the Board 
having in view the compilation and publication of a 
Bibliography of communication literature, the work 
mainly to be done by members of the committee. 
Actual work on this undertaking very likely vdll be 
delayed pending the return of more favorable printing 
costs. 

It is noteworthy that practically all of the technical 
papers procured for presentation at meetings have come 
from members in the New York district, notwithstand¬ 
ing that all sections of this country and Canada are. 
represented on the committee. It is hoped that chair¬ 
men of the various Sections will in future encourage 
communication engineers in their territory to prepare 
papers for Section presentation and for printing in the 
Journal. Naturally, those members who regularly 
attend meetings of the committee are prevailed upon 
to coniribute or procure papers of interest. However, 
members remotely removed from New York should 
recognize the fact that papers sent in from the field are 
particularly welcome and should be forthcoming. It 
is of serious importance that members of the Institute 
in all sections of the country have the opportunity to 
present papers at meetings and that the best of these 
should be publish^ in the Journal. To this end it is 
desirable that telegraph, telephone and radio engineers 
take more active intere^ in Section meetings. 

Donald MCNicOl, Chairman 


INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
COMMITTEE 

To the Board of Directors: 

The following report for the year summarizes briefly 
the activity of the committee, a reference to articles 
dealing with new or essential instruments and measure¬ 
ments, and a brief description of new apparatus for 
electrical measurements that may have been designed 
and developed during the past twelve months. 

During the year there was very marked activity 
abroad in the matter of standardizing rules for instru¬ 
ments. Several instrument specifications have been 
issued as follows: 

England. The latest Standard Specifications of the 
Engineering Standards Committee are: for Indicating 
Instruments, No. 89,1919, for Instrument Transformers 
No. 81,1919. 

France. A Proposal for Standardization of Electrical 
Measuring Instruments, Instrument Transformers, 
and Shunts was prepared by the Technical Committee 
of the “Chambre Syndicale des Constructeurs de Gros 
Materiel Electrique” and was adopted by the Chambre 
on Jan. 20, 1921. These rules appeared in the Revue 
Generals de TEhctricite of May 28, 1921. 

Germany. Rules for Electrical Measuring Apparatus 
proposed by the Verband Deutscher Elektrotechnicker 
were published in the E. T. Z. of Mar. 31,1921. Those 
for Instrument Transformers on Mar. 3, 1921, with 
changes and additions on July 28,1921. It is proposed 
that these become effective July 1, 1922. 

The French and German specifications were trans¬ 
lated by Mr. H. B. Brooks of the Bureau of Standards 
and copies were circularized among the members of 
this co mmi ttee and other individuals throughout the 
country who might be interested in the subject. 

A comparative analysis of the foreign specifications 
shows some lack of agreement among the different 
countries. Apparently the rules are not to be con¬ 
sidered final; many admittedly tentative parts are 
included, awaiting revision in the light of further re¬ 
search or practical experience. In general the rules 
take up questions of construction, accuracy and name¬ 
plate markings.. Grades are established and require¬ 
ments prescribed which apparatus must satisfy in 
order to be entitled to use the grade symbols. These 
requirements involve considerations of Case protection, 
scale and pointer construction, damping qualities, 
sensitivity to disturbing influences, insulation, safety, 
self-heating, standard-ranges, transformer ratios, poten¬ 
tial drops in shunts, limHs of error, identification of 
terminals, connections, etc. 

Incidentally this standardization has involved ques¬ 
tions of terminology, definitions, the setting of standard 
quantities such as temperature and frequency and the 
conditions under which tests were to be carried out. 

In view of the activity abroad along the lines of 
standardization for instruments, there was considerable 
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discussion in meeting and correspondence by this 
committee as to the possibility of preparing ffimilar 
American rules and the ways and means for preparing 
and accepting them. It was finally decided that a 
subcomihittee be appointed to canvass the sentiment, 
particularly of the manufacturers of instruments in 
this country, as to the necessity or desirability of such 
standards. Mr. H. B. Brooks volunteered to conduct 
such a canvass inasmuch as he intended to visit many 
of the instrument makers in this country. He was, 
therefore, appointed a subcommittee of one to make 
such a canvass and report back to this committee. 
This trip is still in progress and no report is available 
at this writing. 

The committee devoted considerable time in meeting 
and correspondence to the consideration of standardiz¬ 
ing certain terms of measurements and instruments 
relative to which there was a divergence of usage. 
The findings of the committee were discussed with the 
subcommittee of the Standards Committee on Meters, 
Instruments and Instrument Transformers. It was 
felt that the particular terms in question represented 
only part of a large number that might properly be 
considered. The matter is, therefore, held open for 
further consideration and action. 

The committee feels that report can briefly be made 
of the following instruments or devices which have 
appeared during the past year, some of which are novel 
in principle and others that may be considered modi¬ 
fications of an old principle, applied in a different man¬ 
ner or placed in a more practicable form of instrument. 
A new design of current transformer called a “two- 
stage” transformer, consisting essentially of the usual 
primary and secondary winding and an additional 
secondary compensating winding to correct for the ratio 
and phase angle distortions encountered in the ordinary 
type of two winding transformer, was advanced. This 
transformer is being designed and developed with a 
view to improving the accuracy of current transformers 
for use with instruments and watt-hour meters. A 
paper by H. B, Brooks and F. C. Holtz is scheduled for 
presentation, which describes in detail the design and 
performance characteristics of this transformer. 

In response to the demand for a simple inexpensive 
equipment for testing current transformers, numerous 
arrangements for making such tests have been 
developed. Although several of these methods are 
comparatively old, none has come into general use 
because of certain limitations, such as time required, 
insufficient accuracy and lack of robustness. Some of 
these methods utilize deflection instruments, and others 
employ integrating instruments for measuring the 
quantities involved. On the other hand, all of the 
precision laboratory methods now in use for measuring 
the constants of current transformers are based on 
null methods. 

Dr. F. B. Silsbee of the U. S. Bur^u of Standards 
embodied the null measurement principle in a simple 


method for the comparison of two-current transformers 
of the same nominal ratio. The method is described 
by him in Scientific Paper No. 309 of the Bureau of 
Standards. A current transformer testing set em¬ 
bodying the principle of Dr. Silsbee^s is now available. 
The ratio and phase-angle of the transformers being 
tested are determined by comparison with a standard 
transformer, the calibration of which has been deter¬ 
mined previously by some absolute laboratory method. 

What the instrument actually measures is the differ¬ 
ences in ratio and phase-angle between the transformer 
being tested and the standard transformer. It is 
important to note that the instrument measures dif¬ 
ferences because difference measurements can be made 
with much greater accuracy than absolute measure¬ 
ments. 

One of the makers of recording instruments reports 
the development of a new movement in a round chart 
electrical recording instrument, consisting essentially 
of a coil acting as a solenoid with the core located in a 
horizontal position in the center of the coil and sup¬ 
ported on knife edges so that its motion backward and 
forward in the coil varies as a current flowing through 
the coil varies. Claim is made from tests on these 
instruments that a greater degree of accuracy is to be 
obtained over the entire scale than was formerly ob¬ 
tained with the similar design consisting of the move¬ 
ment of two coils attracted to one another. This new 
design is developed in recording voltmeters and am¬ 
meters. 

Various devices have been used for some years to 
indicate phase rotation on polyphase circuits. 
Arrangements of a more or less complicated nature 
have been made up and used locally by various opera¬ 
ting companies to serve this purpose, but during the 
past year a manufacturer has developed and placed 
on the market a phase-sequence indicator. This is a 
device in small compact portable form, consisting 
essentially of an arrangement of coils operating on a 
single lamp as an indicator. A set of directions ac¬ 
companies the device, so that by two trials in connect¬ 
ing the binding post to a polyphase circuit, the phase 
rotation can be determined. 

Current transformers for laboratory and portable 
use of the through type, permitting the threading of 
one or more primaiy turns, have been available for 
sometime. During the past year, however, one of the 
instrument makers has developed a current transformer 
of this type with additional self-contained primary 
connections which can be varied through a certain 
number of combinations giving an extremely wide 
primary range of current from 10 to 800 amperes. This 
transformer has, primarily been designed and con¬ 
structed to ^ve results of a better degree of accuracy 
than can be obtained from other preceding types of 
portable current transformers of this type. 

The continuing necessity for an electrostatic type of 
voltmeter is referred to in an article by E. H. Rayner 
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in the Journal of the Institutim of Electrical Engineers 
(British) of January 1921. Description is given of a 
precision form of Kelvin electrostatic voltmeter. 
Several mechanical and structural changes have been 
made in the new type of instrument with a view to 
eliminating known limitations and to increase the 
range and precision of the instrument. 

One of the manufacturers reports the development 
of a portable frequency indicator, self-contained in a 
canying case comparable with the remainder of their 
line of portable instruments. The armature circuit 
has two branches, one unaffected by changes of fre¬ 
quency, the other approximately resonant at normal 
frequency. The scale covers 90 angular degrees and 
gives an effective range of 55 to 65 cycles. 

In the same line of portable instruments referred to 
above is a self-contained capacitance meter. This 
consists essentially of a standard condenser mounted 
in a case and the condenser or capacitance to be meas¬ 
ured is compared with the standard by an armature 
construction equivalent to that of the power factor 
meter. 

The very considerable activity in the field of radio 
transmission and reception has stimulated the design 
of instruments, particularly adapted, to the quantities 
encountered in this field. Without endeavoring to 
list here all of the small low priced instruments for 
current and voltage measurements in connection with 
wireless equipments, developed by various manufac¬ 
turers which have been placed on the market recently, 
reference is made to one or two devices only which 
seem new in principle or new in construction. 

A standard radio wave meter has been designed and 
constructed by the radio section of the Bureau of 
Standards and this instrument, when calibrated, will 
be capable of measuring wave lengths from 65 to 85,000 
meters, or in terms of frequency from 3500 to 4,600,000 
cycles per second. A new type of standard inductance 
of the astatic principle has been developed and placed 
on the market. 

In the field of electrical instruments for boiler or 
chemical measurements are the following developments. 
A new conductivity cell has been developed for direct 
insertion into a boiler drum in order that the concen¬ 
tration of salts in a, boiler may be easily determined. 
The cell is constructed in such a manner that it may be 
safely used on pressures up to 300 lb. per sq. in. The 
electrodes are made of heavy nickel and the insulating 
structure is practically unbreakable. 

The conceritration indicator used with the cells may 
be calibrated in total dissolved solids or chlorine con¬ 
tent. Calibration is made for the average operating 
pressure so that the effects of temperature variations 
are minimized. The advantages of this new cell are 
due to the elimination of sampling methods and of the 
necessity for extta piping to the boilers. 

A thermocouple for direct insertion into, a boiler 
under pressure has been developed. It may be in¬ 


stalled at almost any point in the drums Or headers 
and will safely withstand pressures up to 300 lb. per 
sq. in. Preliminary tests indicate that it is reliable 
and accurate. It is expected that this new thermo¬ 
couple will be found useful for measuring variation in 
temperature throughout a boiler under varying loads. 

A new recording meter for measuring acidity and 
alkalinity of boiler feed water has been recently 
developed. The method of measurement is based 
upon the determination of the hydrogen ion concentra¬ 
tion of the feed water. The recorder operates on the 
potentiometer principle and records the voltage existing 
between two electrodes immersed in the feed. 

The most important feature of the apparatus is the 
ability to measure actual acidity as distinguished from 
the total acidity determined by the usual titration 
methods. Actual acidity depends upon the hydrogen 
ion concentration and is one of the important factors 
involved in boiler corrosion. Another great advantage 
lies in the ease with which the recorder can be utilized 
to automatically operate signal lights or alarms to 
indicate undesirable conditions of the feed. Experi¬ 
ments are under way to determine the value of such 
apparatus used in conjunction with automatic valves 
to control the amount of alkali added to feed water, 
and thus maintain the alkalinity of feed within certain 
limits. 

Considering methods of measurements rather than 
specific devices which may have been under considera¬ 
tion during the past year, reference should be made 
to the continued activity in analyzing and discussing 
methods of calibrating instrument transformers. A 
significant appreciation of the inherent errors in current 
and potential transformers is growing throughout that 
part of the electrical industry using instrament trans¬ 
formers for accurate measurements. This is confirmed 
by the continued development of apparatus for checking 
current transformers, one being referred to elsewhere 
in this report. Some of the central stations have 
equipped their testing and standardizing laboratories 
with instrument transformer checking equipments, 
these being, in general along the lines recommended 
and used by the Bureau of Standards. The equipment 
is essentially a potentiometer method, based on stand¬ 
ard resistances and provides an extremely accurate and 
rapid means for calibrating instrument transformers 
over their entire range. It is a laboratory equipment 
and is not applicable for use in the field. 

During the past year there appeared an article by 
Messrs. J. R. Craighead and C, T. Weller in the 
General Electric Review of July 1921, analyzing the 
advantages and limitations of the watt-hour meter 
method of testing current transformers for ratio and 
phase angle. 

At the suggestion of President McClellan, inquiry 
has been made by your committee of various individu¬ 
als in the field of activity covered by the scope of this 
committee for suggestions of future line of research and 
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investigation. Two lines of activity have been 
indicated. 

There is apparently a demand among the central 
stations for an accm-ate and ready means of determining 
the character and extent of faults in cables and after 
the fault has been determined by measurement, there 
is need of some form of apparatus, preferably portable 
in character which will localize the fault so as to permit 
the cutting out and repair of the faulty section of cable. 
It is possible that some of the apparatus for all of the 
foregoing necessities falls outside of the scope of this 
committee. However, inasmuch as part of the prob¬ 
lem involves measurements to determine the fault, it 
is advanced here as a matter of record. 

In this connection reference should be made to the 
method of locating faults in underground cables de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Luigi Selmo in L^Elettrotecnicct December 
5, 1921. It is stated that this new scheme, tested 
recently, has been found very satisfactory in locating 
faults on the lines of the Societa Napolitana per Im- 
prese Elettriche. The method has the great advantage 
of simplicity requiring only the use of two commercial 
type a-c. voltmeters (for instance, the hot wire type) 
which do not require any special instructions to set up 
and are easily read. 

The other subject which was advanced for continued 
investigation and research is the question of the 
measurement of high potentials, particularly in view 
of the recent rapid increase in potentials in commercial 
apparatus in connection with the high voltage trans¬ 
mission lines. The committee does not, of course, 
overlook or ignore the considerable amount of very 
excellent work which has already been done in this 
direction, but with the steady extension of the previous 
limits of commercial voltages there arises a definite 
need for continued and extended activity to provide 
practicable, simple and accurate means for measuring 
these potentials. 

F. y. Magalhaes, Chairman 

LIGHTING AND ILLUMINATION 
COMMITTEE 

To the Board of Directors: 

The Committee herewith submits its report in 
two sections—first, activities of the Committee, and 
second, progress in the art. 

Activities op the Committee 

The Committee was appointed about the middle of 
October. Early in November, a ‘"correspondence 
meeting" was held, by which the views of the Committee 
were obtained on subjects which appeared important to 
the Chairman. This was followed by a meeting at the 
Association's headquarters. At this tiihe, the plans 
for the year were finally agreed upon and arrangements 
made for canying them out. 


Illumination Items 

The principal innovation of this year’s Committee 
is the inauguration in the Journal, of a section under 
the heading “Illumination Items." It is the purpose of 
this section to set before the membership, brief articles 
of interest on topics falling within the field of this Com¬ 
mittee. It is the hope of the Committee to supply, 
through this channel, comprehensive, up-to-date infor¬ 
mation, in such form as to make it of greatest value to 
practising electrical engineers. Among other things, it 
is the intention to review, briefly, valuable material from 
other sources, which, in its original form, is too special¬ 
ized or voluminous for the convenience of engineers who 
do not specialize on lighting. 

Mr. W. M. Skiff has undertaken the compilation of 
material for the Committee. This section was initiated 
with the issue of February 1922, and already quite a 
number of favorable comments have been received. 
In the three issues published to date, the volume of text 
is as follows—February, page 149, six columns; March, 
page 223, five columns; April, page 278, five and one- 
quarter columns. Material in excess of the require¬ 
ments of the May issue is in the Editor’s possession. 

In connection with this activity, the Committee has 
undertaken to supply the Editor, at his request, with 
“fillers" on lighting to be used at his discretion. 

General Meetings 

Dr. B. E. Shackelford was designated to take charge, 
for the Committee, of any arrangements for papers to 
be presented before General Meetings of the Associa¬ 
tion. A paper on “Glare" was presented at the 
Niagara Palls convention. 

Section and Branch Meetings 

The Committee stands ready to cooperate, so far 
as practicable, with sections and branches in arranging 
for papers on lighting. An announcement has been 
made in the Journal, but on account of lateness in the 
season, it is not anticipated that much will be done 
during the current year. 

Lighting Progress 

Lighting along with other activities was slowed 
down during the year 1921, due to business depression. 
While the lamp consumption was within 80 per cent of 
that of the previous year, the demand for construction 
materials fell off considerably more. Under the circum¬ 
stances, the energies of manufacturers were naturally 
toward the disposal of existing stocks, rather than 
toward the development of new devices. The magni¬ 
tude of the use of electric lighting, is best indicated by 
the sales of incandescent lamps. In 1921, one hundred 
and sixty-six million large, and ninetyr-five million 
miniature lamps, were sold in the United States. 

While practise in the lighting of commercial and 
industrial interiors is tending strongly toward general 
lighting from overhead locations, there are certain 
conditions where local or temporary lamps are required. 
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To meet th^se conditions, there has been developed a 
new type of mill type tun^ten filament lamp, which is 
somewhat more substantial than any of its predecessor. 
Utilizing similar principles of construction, some new 
or improved sign lamps have also been developed. 
Considerable improvement has been made in the con¬ 
struction of the incandescent lamps for motion picture 
projection, and it is reported that over one thou^nd 
theatres are now so equipped. 

For several years there has been under way, a 
development for providing a more convenient means of 
hanging fixtures, so that by means of a plugging device, 
they could be put up and taken down by novices. 
Since standardization is a prime requisite for such a 
device to insure interchangeability, an especial effort 
has been made to bring various inventors together. 
It is understood that such interchangeability device 
are about to be made available by the various manu¬ 
facturers of wiring devices. 

This development led to the contradictory expression 
‘"removable fixtures,’' and the Illuminating Engineering 
Society has proposed the term “luminaire” as a sub¬ 
stitute for “fixture,” “lighting unit,” etc. 

There has been a number of developments in 
luminah'e or fixture design. There is a marked ten¬ 
dency to use enclosed semi-indirect equipment, to 
facilitate cleaning. Also there is an increasing use of 
more or less dust-proof enclosing globes. The shape 
of such globes is tending to the flat or squat forms, in 
order to increase the vertical components of light and 
reduce the horizontal. 

A number of new color-matching equipments have 
been designed, adapted to particular applications.. 
There are indications of an increasing use. of diffusing 
glassware in industrial lighting. The equipment 
requiring round bulb lamps is still in favor for home 
lighting, although some new developments, taking 
diffusing glassware, appear very interesting. 

Not the least important development in regard to 
lamp equipment, is the movement toward the standardi¬ 
zation of mechanical parts and dimensions of fixtures 
and glassware. 

That there has been considerable activity in the 
installation of street lighting, is evidenced by the 
report that a leading manufacturer sold about 15 per 
cent more equipment in 1921 than in 1920. An investi¬ 
gation reported during the year, gives an indication nf 
the importance of good illumination as a preventative 
of traffic accidents. 

The general tendency has been toward better street 
lighting with more or less ornamental units, of which 
the single globe upright has been predominant. Better 
means have been devised for maintaining attractive 
appearance without sac^cing the effectiveness of 
light distribution. Among the important means to 
this end has been the use of rippled or prism glassware 
(with or without refractors) so arranged as to diffuse 
the light wdthout largely modifying its direction. 


Highway lighting is assuming a new importance, 
since it has been shown to be effective in promoting 
safety on heavily travelled thoroughfares. Moreover, 
the expense of such installations and maintenance is 
moderate, compared with the other features of construc¬ 
tion suitable for dense and heavy traffic. Special 
reflectors are being developed for this service, which 
utilize much of the light ordinarily delivered outside 
of the roadway. 

Outdoor sign lighting stands out on account of 
the rapidly increasing quantities of light employed. A 
year ago, relatively few outline signs were using larger 
than 10-watt lamps. Now, 25 and 50-watt lamps are 
common, while 75 and 100-watt lamps are used to a 
considerable extent in the large metropolitan signs. 

Electric lighting of signals in streets, railway cross¬ 
ings and on the railway systems themselyes, has made 
quite an advance. 

In interior lighting, no application has fallen farther 
short of the canons of good practise than the school 
house, despite the fact that the welfare of the future 
generation was involved. Educators and others have, 
during the year, pointed out the need of better lighting, 
and reports from all sections of the country show a very 
keen interest in school lighting, in connection with 
both new and old buildings. The State of Wisconsin 
is the pioneer in adopting a school lighting code, 
although the New York Board of Education had alrea.dy 
been requiring compliance with the Illuminating 
Engineering Society’s code, in all schools receiving 
State aid. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society’s Industrial 
Lighting Code, referred to in previous reports, has 
been made an American Engineering Standard. This 
has resulted in renewed activity in several states which 
have not adopted such regulations. 

Automobile headlighting regulations, based upon the 
Illuminating Engineering Society's code, are now in 
force in fourteen states, which represent about 50 per 
cent of the automobile registration of the country. 
About 40 per cent of the Canadian automobilists fall 
under similar codes in the several provinces. As a 
result of experience in Massachusetts, the requirements 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society’s code has been 
strengthened. 

In the field of research and investigation, much new 
data have been brought out. Some of the subjects 
include color temperature, ocular functions, gloss on 
paper, reflection characteristics of paints, and other 
surface finishes, refraction and interlaboratory photo¬ 
metric comparisons. New investigations of lighting 
practise in various classes of interiors have been 
reported. 

The year has been one of activity in matters of 
lighting education. Lecture courses have been held 
in several cities and .portable lighting demonstrations 
have been exhibited.in a large number of places. An 
excellent example of a permanent lighting demonstra- 
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tion at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
exerted a perceptible influence on the practise in that 
part of the country. 

G. H. Stickney, Chairman 


POWER STATIONS COMMITTEE 

To the Board of Directors'. 

The Power Stations Committee was appointed some¬ 
what late in the administrative year, which naturally 
handicapped its activities. However, the report of 
last year’s committee was so comprehensive and com¬ 
plete that it is probably unnecessary and perhaps 
undesirable to try to attempt a similar kind of report 
so soon thereafter. 

In past years there has been some overlapping of 
subjects by committees of the various national societies. 
In order to eliminate duplication of effort as far as is 
thought advisable, a group of chairmen of committees 
dealing with power station subjects in the various na¬ 
tional societies was called together at the invitation of 
President McClellan for the purpose of coordinating 
their work. At this meeting an informal committee 
was formed of those present with the Institute Power 
Stations Committee’s chairman as the chairman of this 
Committee on Coordination. 

At the conference it was generally agreed that while 
the N. E. L. A., A. E. R. A. and A. E. I. C. committees 
dealt particularly with new developments and their 
application in electric power and railway fields, with 
special emphasis on desirable developments as deter¬ 
mined by experience, the Institute committee should 
deal more particularly with the technical and scientific 
side of the problems involved in the design and use of 
equipment. When such problems arise in the work of 
the committees of the N. E. L. A. and similar bodies, the 
chairmen of those committees will refer such problems 
to the Institute committee for attention. The agree¬ 
ment of all of the chairmen at the conference to this 
plan should insure a proper coordination of the work 
and allocation of the various phases to the proper 
society. It is the intention in the annual reports of the 
Power Stations Committee to call attention to some of 
the more interesting developments described more fully 
in the committee reports of these other societies. How¬ 
ever, such reports are usually not issued until May or 
June and it will therefore be difficult to embody these 
references in a report presented to the Institute at its 
summer meeting. This suggests the desirability of 
having some of the Institute committee reports pre¬ 
sented at a later meeting in the year. 

In addition to the above, the committee has aided 
the chairman of the Meetings and Papers Committee 
in the selection of papers on power station subjects for 
presentation before Institute conventions. 

R. F» SCHUCHARDT, Chairman 


MINES COMMITTEE 

To the Board of Directors: 

During the past year the Mines Committee has ar¬ 
ranged for two combined meetings of local sections of the 
A. I. E. E. and the A. I. M. & M. E. One of these meet¬ 
ings was held in Pittsburgh on April 18th, at which time 
a paper was presented by Mr. J. C. Damon of the West 
Penn Power Company under the title of “The Use of 
Central Station Power in Coal Mines.” A number of 
Bureau of Mines officials were present and the papers 
brought forth a lively discussion among coal operators 
and central station men present. 

A second meeting was held in May in Chicago 
where two papers were presented; one by Mr. Clay¬ 
ton of the Illinois Central Power Company and the 
other by Mr. Adams, Electrical Engineer of Allen & 
Garcia, Consulting Engineers. Both papers were on 
the subject of “Central Station Power in Coal Mines;” 
one based on the viewpoint of the Central Station 
Company and the other from the viewpoint of the 
customer. During the coming year it is sugge.sted that 
the Mines Committee encourage similar combined meet¬ 
ings in other localities. 

Owing to the large stocks of met;al and the quiet 
condition of most all of the industrie.s fluring the past 
year, both metal and coal mines have been operating 
at low outputs. A number of the metal mines are, 
however, taking active steps to get started again and 
with the gradual improvement in industrial conditions, 
both metal and co^ mines will enjoy an increase in 
demand that will be very gratifying. A huge number 
of the coal mines are closed down at this time, tine to a 
nation-wide strike. The large stoelcs of coal on hand 
together with the general slack condition of the indus¬ 
tries, makes the effect of the strike little felt and unless 
the strike is soon settled the non-union fields will enjoy 
a very steady business. 

^ Both metal and coal mines are contemplating exten¬ 
sive changes in application in electric power and in 
some cases active steps are being taken to place the 
mines in the best possible condition in respect to the 
use of power. 

The use of central station power for mines is growing 
in popxilarity each year and it is now the exception for a 
mining cornpany to install an isolated power plant if 
central station power is available. During the war the 
central station power systems were greatly overloaded 
resulting in poor service in many eases. Since the war 
the load has decreased and the central station systems 
have spent a great deal of time and money in strengthen¬ 
ing their lines and improving their service so that very 
few complaints are now heard regarding poor service 
from central station power. 

Improvements in the use of electric power in mines 
dunng the past yeOT have been more or less curtailed 
consist largely of improvements in loading machines, 
the further application of automatic substation equip- 
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The Subcommittee (g) Joint Meeting with the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers in 
New York, November 17th, desire special mention 
owing to the success attending this meeting. Two 
papers were read. 

“Electric Auxiliaries on Merchant Ships” by E. D. 
Dickinson, Marine Department, General Electric 
Company and “Electric Propulsion” by W. E. Thau, 
Commercial Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manu¬ 
facturing Company. 

Both subjects were well presented. The discussions 
were numerous, long and heated and brought out many 
interesting facts, the most notable perhaps was in the 
discussion of Mr. Thau^s paper that to date the electric 
drive had not shown as good economy as reduction gear 
drive, which was much to the surprise of a majority of 
those present. 

Subcommittee (h). Wires and Cables, has been 
active in discussion of proposed changes, and, no doubt, 
the coming year will bring forth some desirable changes 
in the present specifications, as well as, uniformity 
in specifications for wires and cables for shipboard 
work. 

Subcommittee (i). Steamboat Inspection Service, 
is of recent origin. The ever increasing use of electric¬ 
ity on shipboard, on steam driven vessels for economy, 
and on motorships from necessity suggests the neces¬ 
sity of the licensed engineer being familiar with the 
subject of electricity, which today is not a requirement 
for a license. The additional hazard can only be at¬ 
tended with diaster unless the personnel to whom the 
care of electrical apparatus is entrusted are required to* 
have sufficient knowledge for its proper operation and 
maintenance. 

Editing Subcommittee (j) has about concluded the 
work prepared by the Subcommittees (b), (c), (a), (f). 

I desire to take this opportunity to thank each indi¬ 
vidual member and the Chairman of the Subcom¬ 
mittees in particular for their good attendance, 
enthusiasm and untiring effort, and congratulate 
them for the amount of good work done, partic¬ 
ularly, in view of the absence of the Chairman and 
the lack of interest in the shipbuilding industry during 
the past year. 

The coming year will bring many arduous duties, 
particularly, to the Subcommittee on Steamboat 
Inspection Service and it will only be by persistent and 
studious application that results will be obtained. 

Acting for the Chairman, I will repeat the concluding 
paragraph of his 1920-1921 report: 

“It is this thought in particular that I would leave 
with the Marine Committee for the ensuing year, that 
good work can only be accomplished through good will, 
consistant application and real cooperation,” 

G. A. PiERCJB, Jr., Chairman pro tern 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE 

To the Board of Directors: 

Reversing Mill Drive Equipment 

At present, economic conditions are such that an 
expansion of steel mills to produce a greater tonnage of 
steel is not important, and reversing mill electrifica¬ 
tion consists mainly in revamping present plants. This 
is either done by installing an electric reversing mill 
equipment in place of a steam engine, or it may be 
that the mill itself is obsolete, and the mill with its 
drive is replaced with electric drive and a new mill. 
This is usually done in order to replace worn out machin¬ 
ery, or to obtain advantage of lower cost of production. 
In the last two years, considerable attention has been 
given to the cost of producing steel and the reversing 
mill drive has received as much attention as any other 
type of mill. Considerable cost data are being published 
from time to time on electrically driven mills, so that 
it is a simple matter for those who are considering the 
installation of an electric reversing equipment to deter¬ 
mine their cost with a very great degree of accuracy. 
This is something that has not been available hereto¬ 
fore, due to the difficulty in actually determining the 
amount of steam an engine takes. Several reversing 
engine installations have recently been made on the 
basis of obtaining some very substantial improvements 
in economy, but no results have been published from 
their installations, so that it is only natural to infer that 
the results which they had anticipated have not 
materialized. 

In 1907, the first installation of an electric 
reversing mill was made in this country. Since 
1913, the growth of the electrically driven reversing 
mill has been rapid, until today there are approximately 
forty installations in operation rolling all kinds of pro¬ 
ducts. Although there are many features of this equip¬ 
ment which are still retained, the improvements in the 
design of reversing mill equipments have taken place 
so rapidly that our present day equipments have an 
entirely different appearance from those first installed. 
With each new installation, manufacturers have en¬ 
deavored to incorporate features which permit the 
apparatus to perform its duty with greater ease, and 
thereby reduce the attendance and maintenance. 
Today, the majority of the electric reversing mill drives, 
regardless of manufacture, require very little attention, 
and the delays upon the mill are almost negligible. 
Attention over the week-end is seldom more than an 
inspection, which requires the service of one man for 
only a few hours* This is in quite a contrast to that 
required in reversing mill engines, including those which 
have been installed in the last few years. The art of 
applying electric drive on reversing mills has now 
reached a point where the capacity and characteristics 
of each machine involved can be determined very 
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definitely, and assurance given that the cost of attend¬ 
ance and maintenance is almost a negligible item in the 
total cost of producing steel. 

A most important fact was the replacement of a twin 
tandem reversing engine which drove the first finishing 
stand, a rail mill, by reversing motor equipment. This 
equipment was the first main roll electric reversing drive 
sold in this country to replace an engine. It was sold in 
1917, and delivered in 1918, but conditions at the user’s 
plant were such as to make it inexpedient to install this 
equipment until this year. 

The motor unit has the highest continuous horse 
power capacity (8000 h. p. 60 deg. cent.) of any electric 
reversing drive in the world. It was designed to roll 
the first four of the last five passes on a 106-lb. rail 
section at the rate of 240 gross tons per hour. The 
last pass is made in an adjacent mill driven by a separate 
engine. Although the equipment has not been fully 
loaded as yet, the mill has rolled at the rate of 198 gross 
tons per hour of 106-lb. rail, which exceeds all previous 
tonnage records on this mill. A particularly interesting 
feature is that this rate of rolling was made with the 
last finishing stand disconnected from its engine, and 
connected to the first finishing stand so that the motor 
was driving both stands and rolling five instead of four 
passes. 

Owing to the depression in the steel industry no ne^ 
tonnage records were made last year. 

There has been some controversy as to whether the 
motor should be shunt or compound-wound. Both 
types of motors are giving entire satisfaction, from both 
a tonnage and maintenance point of view. The motors 
are built very strong mechanically, on account of the 
great shock to which they are subjected, and are pro¬ 
vided with forced ventilation, as the natural ventila¬ 
tion of such machines would be extremely poor. 

This equipment has been developed to such an ex¬ 
tent that today it is practically standard, and installa¬ 
tions can be made, and mills started in operation at 
their maximum capacity without any question as to 
the electrical equipment. In spite of the claims that 
have been made by some engine manufacturers, the 
economy of such equipments is so much superior to the 
engine driven mills that during the last six or eight 
years almost all reversing mills have been motor driven, 
and in the rehabilitation of older plants where engineer¬ 
ing questions are given proper considerations the electric 
drive is the only type seriously considered. The 
ability of the electrically driven mill to turn out ton¬ 
nage is beyond question, and in certain mills where the 
time element is of vital importance in providing ton¬ 
nage,* the figures obtained on machines driven by en¬ 
gines have been very materially improved upon. 

Yard Electrification 

Several of the, largest steel plants of this country 
have un,der consideration^ the electrifiication of their 
railroad yards, and considerable study has been given 


this subject with a view toward settling some funda¬ 
mentals such as the selection between straight loco¬ 
motives, storage battery locomotives, or a combination 
locomotive, using just sufficient battery to operate 
when a contact system cannot be continuous through¬ 
out the yard. The merits of each type of locomotive 
depend to some extent on the particular plant under 
consideration, but from a purely economical stand¬ 
point, the straight electric locomotive has a consider¬ 
able advantage over the others. It is true in the case 
of straight electric locomotives that contact systems 
such as the overhead trolley line or the third rail con¬ 
ductor, have certain objections in a more or less con¬ 
gested yard with complicated track layout, but there 
are certain advantages which may or may not outweigh 
these objections. For instance, full time operation is 
possible since there is no tying up the locomotives to 
charge or change batteries, consequently for a given 
amount of work, fewer units are required; there is no 
periodic replacing of batteries; and rough usage of 
the locomotive such as it is very likely to get in steel 
plant yard service will not r^ult in failure of battery, 
jars, etc. On the other hand, a locomotive which 
carries its own source of power has a primary advantage 
over any locomotive which must collect its power as it 
moves along. The storage battery has reached a high 
state of development in the mining industry, and there 
seems to be no good reason why the mine type of loco¬ 
motive cannot be enlarged to fill the needs of the steel 
plant. Part of higher cost of operation over the straight 
electric machines can be compensated for by charging 
the batteries during off-peak load periods. The princi¬ 
pal disadvantages of a storage battery locomotive, 
are the high first cost and renewal cost of the batteries, 
and to a lesser degree, the loss of . energy which occurs 
in the battery. 

It seems to be the opinion that third rail construction 
is preferable to an overhead contact system, due to 
the interference of any overhead wires or structures 
with the use of locomotive cranes, which are quite a 
necessary adjunct to the steel plant. Of the two 
designs, under-running and top contact for third rail 
construction, the former seems to be preferable because 
it is somewhat easier to protect with guards and oc¬ 
cupies less space. 

The standard direct cuirent voltage for practically 
all large plants is 250 volts, and it would seem advisable 
to operate the yard locomotives on this circuit provided 
generating dr converting apparatus can be so located 
th^t transmission losses are not excessive. In the event 
that heavy loads must be handled to a considerable 
distance from ahy substation, it has been pointed out 
that double voltage (500) could be used, and either the 
motor equipment on the locomiotive connected for 
series operation, or 500-v^olt motors used which would 
operate at reduced speed in the 250-volt zone. 

For railway work it will be necessary to ground one 
side of the plant distributing system, and some opera- 
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ting engineers will undoubtedly object to this, but the 
tact remains that systems are operating successfully 
with one side grounded. Return feeders on the 
grounded side will be required in most cases to prevent 
electrolysis. 

Owing to the dull business period during the past 
year or more, finances have not been available for under¬ 
taking electrification work on a very large scale, but 
it IS the present policy to start electrifying small por¬ 
tions of the yard and gradually adding to these portions 
until eventually electric operation will have been 
thoroughly tried out and the whole system will be 
changed over. 

Main Roll Motors 

In spite of the general depression from which our 
industrial interests are slowly but surely beginning to 
emerge, and in spite of the fact that the steel industry 
throughout the country has reached a point of low 
production wholly without precedent, a review of the 
large motors and auxiliary equipment purchased and in¬ 
stalled during the twelve months period ending June, 
1922, for driving rolling mills makes a very creditable 
showing. All motors purchased for main roll drives with 
the exception of those for reversing blooming mills are 
included in this analysis, whether for use in production 
of ferrous or non-ferrous metals. The application for 
rolling non-ferrous materials did not exceed 7.4 per 
cent of the total, and is but approximately 1.75 per 
cent for brass and copper. 

Three of the large manufacturers of this type of 
equipment report a sale of sixty-four units with an 
aggregate normal rating of 97,590 horse power. It is 
a regrettable fact that the general adoption of a uni¬ 
form method of rating proceeds so slowly. The 
Association ol Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers has 
adopted the maximum continuous rating with 50 deg. 
cent rise in an ambient temperature of 40 deg. cent 
with a maximum momentary torque guarantee, but 
with no guarantee of sustained overload capacity. 

Sixteen of the above motors aggregating 27,620 horse 
power were purchased on this basis. 

Fifteen more aggi'egating 28,900 horse power were 
purchased on the so-called Steel Mill Rating under a 
guarantee to carry rated load continuously with 35 
deg. cent, rise in an ambient temperature of 40 deg. 
cent. 125 per cent load continuously with 50 deg. 
cent, and 150 per cent load for one hour with 60 deg. 
cent. rise. 

The remainder, thirty-three, aggregating 41,070 
h. p. were purchased on basis of continuous operation 
at rated load with 40 deg. cent, rise in an ambient 
temperature of 25 deg. cent, and 125 per cent load for 
two hours with 56 deg. cent, rise. 

This multiplicity of ratings is confusing and every 
effort should be made toward the universal use of a 
uniform standard method of rating as, for example, 
the maximum continuous 50 deg. cent, basis offici^ly 
adopted by the A. L S. E. E. 


The t 3 q)es of mills electrified during the period under 
consideration include: 


8 motors for Rod MiUs. 12,070 horse power 

3 motors for Bar Mills.. 4 900 “ “ 

14 motors for Merchant Mills. 12,400 “ “ 

4 motors for Cold Mills. 1 950 “ “ 

3 motors for Continuous... 14,700 “ “ 

Sheet Bar and Billet Mills 

15 motors for Hot Strip Mills. 27,720 “ “ 

1 motor for Structural Mill.. 4,000 “ ' “ 

1 motor for Plate Mill.. 4,000 “ “ 

2 motors for Hoop Mills. 4,000 “ “ 

2 motors for Sheet Mills. 4,000 “ “ 

3 motors for Tin Plate Mills. 3,000 “ “ 

1 motor for Tube Mill. I.'OOO “ “ 

7 motors for Copper and Brass Mills. 3,250 “ “ 

Total 64 motors.Total 97,590 horse power 


It is interesting to note that five of these motors 
aggregating 15,600 horse power have been installed to 
replace steam engines. 

The tendency toward higher speed with resultant 
lower first costs, improved power factor and efficiency 
continues. The successful operation of a 5000 h.p. 
450-rev. per min. motor appears to have justified the 
d^ign and construction of a 5750 h.p. 500-rev. per 
min. motor included in the above list for driving a 
Morgan Continuous Sheet Bar and Billet Mill. This 
is the largest capacity mill motor thus far built for this 
high speed. 

The desirability of adjustable speed drives is still in 
evidence from the fact that 21 of the units listed, ag¬ 
gregating 36,370 horse power, have provision for ad¬ 
justable speed control. 

Thirteen of these units aggregating 26,970 horse 
power are of the well-known double range modification 
of the Scheribius system using an independent high¬ 
speed regulating set. This auxiliary set consists of a 
polyphase commutating machine and a squirrel-cage 
induction motor which receives the output of the rng iii 
motor secondary at slip frequency and returns it to the 
supply system at line frequency. It also impresses 
on the secondary of the main motor a counter e. m. f. 
and frequency corresponding to the desired speed of the 
main motor. 

Seven adji^table speed units, aggregating 7400 horse 
power for two mills, are ordinary direct current 
machines with shunt field control supplied from syn¬ 
chronous motor-generator sets. This reversion to an 
earlier type of adjustable speed drive in these two niing 
was determined largely by the greater simplicity of the 
direct current motor with shunt field control as com¬ 
pared with the a-c. adjustable speed sets, in spite of 
the lower over-all efficiency of the former. 

Two adjustable speed units aggregating 1000 horse 
power are of particular interest as they embody some 
very recent developments. The mam driving unit in 
this case consists of a mill type induction motor with a 
dirqct-connected synchronous machine on a common 
base. 

The auxiliary machine consists of a frequency con- 
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verter driven by a synchronous motor. In the opera¬ 
tion of the equipment, no torque is developed by the 
frequency converter and the driving motor supplies 
the power for windage and friction of the auxiliary set. 
In the operation and during regulation, the secondary 
of the main induction motor is connected to the com¬ 
mutator of the frequency converter and the slip-rings 
of the frequency converter are connected to the syn¬ 
chronous machine connected to the mill. This machine 
has the property when driven at synchronous speed, of 
taking the frequency impressed on the commutator 
and adding to or subtracting from the line frequency 
which in this case is the secondary frequency of the 
induction motor. The voltage delivered at the com¬ 
mutator end of the frequency converter is the same 
voltage as that impressed on the slip-ring end and as 
supplied from the synchronous motor. The syn¬ 
chronous machine on the main set and the synchronous 
driving motor for the frequency converter are excited 
with direct current. 

After starting the main motor in the regular way as an 
induction motor, the secondary circuit is transferred to 
the frequency converter. This is done with no field 
on the synchronous machine and with the frequency 
converter running at synchronous speed. If it is 
desired to use a speed other than the normal, the rheo¬ 
stat, in the synchronous machine field is manipulated, 
putting a field on this machine. This causes the s;^- 
chronous machine to generate a certain voltage which 
is transmitted through the frequency converter and 
impressed on the secondary of the main induction 
motor. This voltage, according to whether it opposes 
or helps the generated secondary voltage, ca,uses the 
set to slow down or speed up. Any speed within the 
speed range can be obtained by simply adjusting the 
above mentioned field rheostat giving the desired prac¬ 
tical range of speed above and below normal or induc¬ 
tion motor speed. 

Central Station Power 

The use of central station power in the iron and steel 
industry, stands today as follows: Most of the major 
steel plants have their own power generating equip¬ 
ment, but quite a number of the large works with coke 
ovens and blast furnaces as a part of the plant, are 
using a central station connection and buying a small 
portion of the electrical energy required by the plant. 
This condition was brought about in some instances due 
to the fact that during the war, the power requirements 
in the Tviilk increased faster than it was possible to 
secure and install additional generating capacity to 
take care of same, and it was found expedient to buy 
sufficient power to take care of these requirements. 
In other instances a lack of finances, or a higher rate 
of return on an investment in plant equipment other 
than power generating apparatus was the reason for 
central station power coming into the plant, but in all 
cases where there is a central station connection, it has 
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been found to be a very great asset when a breakdown 
or trouble occurs in the local plant power houses, and 
as a matter of fact, it is an additional insurance against 
a total shut-down of the plant. 

In some localities the question of frequency has kept 
central station power out of the plant. The central- 
station generates 60-cycle power, but many steel plants 
use 26-cycle power for the reason that the motor equip¬ 
ment for large low-speed mill drives is better adapted 
for operation on this frequency, and until recently 
converting apparatus, for securing d-c. power which is 
essential for operating the mill auxiliaries was not as 
satisfactory on 60-cycle as on 25-cycle operation. In 
such localities, the use of central station power would 
require frequency converters or the changing of the 
mill equipment to accommodate the higher frequency. 

Recent studies and reports on super-power systems 
have pointed out the advantages to be gained from a 
conservation and economical standpoint by inter¬ 
connection, and the large steel plants with central 
station connections are a step ahead of the others in the 
super-power plans; however, there is one point to which 
the central stations which burn fuel to generate power, 
must sooner or later agree, and that is that they cannot 
always sell power over this connection, but in the inter¬ 
ests of conservation and better mutual relations they 
should in return purchase some power from the steel 
plant, when this power can be generated from a by¬ 
product which would otherwise go to waste, such as is 
the case over week-ends when the coke ovens arid blast 
furnaces must maintain uninterrupted operation, 
while a greater part of the remainder of the plant and 
the mills are shut down. 

Now as regards the smaller steel plants where by¬ 
product energy is not available for the generation of 
power, it is almost invariably the case when these plants 
are located in some large central station power zone 
that they purchase the major portion of their power 
requirements. It is this type of plant that has demon¬ 
strated the fact that the steel mills can be operated just 
as well on 60 cycles as on 25 cycles, and that the central 
station power is found to be very reliable. 

The steel mill engineer has two objections to central 
station power; its cost, and the hazard of a long line 
connecting his plant with the source of power supply. 
Under the first objection, he says that the restrictions 
or price penalties, under the present complicated rate 
schedules, when applied to his load, the nature of which 
is highly fluctuating with moderately low power factor, 
puts central station power out of discussion. On the 
other hand the central station power solicitor claims 
(and that very justly in most cases) that the steel man 
does not accurately figure his power plant costs, for¬ 
getting to take into account the fixed charges against 
the investment in his plant. However, in the final 
accurate analysis, it will be usually found that central 
station power cannot compete in prices with steel plant 
power, when the latter is all generated from the plant 
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by-products. Under the second objection; the length, 
type of construction, and territory over which the line is 
built, carry most consideration in determining the 
hazard. In plants where duplicate feeders over separate 
routes and into separate substations can be obtained, the 
hazard is reduced to a very low point, but in most cases 
this is not obtainable and it is advisable to have some 
reserve generating capacity sufficient to handle the 
vital plant load, such as pumps and hot metal handling 
apparatus in the event of a line disturbance or service 
interruption. 

The Electric Furnace 

Since its inception about forty years ago, the progress 
of development of the electric furnace has been one 
of unusual activity, especially the decade 1909 to 1919. 

From the date of the first commercial electric steel 
furnace in this country, April 5th, 1906, with a capacity 
of four tons, the growth in number and capacity has been 
continually upward, so that in Januray 1st, 1922, there 
were 388 electric furnaces in the United States, and 50 in 
Canada. In maximum capacity this was reached in 
1921, when two forty-ton electrics were placed in 
operation at the U. S. Naval Ordnance Plant at S. 
Charleston, W. Va. 

These furnaces are basis lined and have a transformer 
capacity of 3300 kv-a. One furnace operates with 24- 
in. diam. amorphous carbon electrodes, the other with 
14-in. diam. graphite electrodes, this giving current 
densities of 46.8 and 137.5 amperes per sq. inch respect¬ 
ively with the transformers at their maximmn out¬ 
put of 21,000 amperes per phase. The relative elec¬ 
trode consumption on intermittent operation is approxi¬ 
mately 20 lb. of carbon and 10 lb. of graphite per ton 
of steel. 

During December of 1921, an order was placed by 
the Ford Motor Company for a 60-ton electric furnace 
for their River Rouge plant. This furnace will have 
six 24-in. diam. carbon electrodes and transformer 
capacity of 9000 kv-a. The year 1921, while not pro¬ 
ductive of much growth numerically, will be notable 
principally for the development of large capacities. 

After the first development of the induction furnace, 
which came ahead of the arc furnace, it seemed to be 
overshadowed by the latter, as prior to 1914 the largest 
unit of the induction t 3 q)e in the United States was two 
tons capacity. The inherent low power factor of the 
furnace and the difficulty of maintaining a satisfactory 
refractory lining were greatly responsible for this lack 
of development. In 1914 two induction furnaces of 
20-tons capacity were installed, but have not been 
entirely successful. Special applications of a 2-ton 
induction furnace have been made in the last two years, 
and a lining developed which, at last report, has with¬ 
stood 555 heats. This is exceptional performance. 
It would be a great mistake to surmise that the re¬ 
tarded progress during the past year foretells any slow¬ 
ing down in electric furnace development. Indeed, it 


rather lays emphasis on how far and how fast the art 
has advanced. 

Electric Cranes 

The electric cranes used about the up-to-date steel 
plant represents as much development and as many 
changes compared with those in plants of twenty years 
ago as have been made in almost any steel plant 
equipment. When one considers the cranes of many 
yearn ago driven by a square shaft, running the entire 
length of the building; or a little later, equipped with a 
single motor and the various motions manipulated 
though clutches, with the modern steel mill four- 
girder ladel crane, equipped with the latest electric 
motors and apparatus, double-bridge drive, sturdy 
cast steel or structural steel construction, bronze 
bushed quickly replaceable bearings in place of the old 
style with babbitt poured in place, and equipped with 
the various safety devices, it is hard to realize they 
belong to the same family. 

D3mamic braking and the use of additional electric 
brakes has supplanted, to a very large degree, the 
troublesome mechanical load brake. Accessibility and 
interchangeability of parts, the elimination of overhung 
gears, substitution of either bars or angles for the old 
style copper span wires, the use of automatic control 
for motors of, say, 35 h.p. and above, and the develop¬ 
ment of a control whereby additional speed may be 
obtained in lowering, and also, a magnified effort to¬ 
wards^ standardization are among the developments 
made in recent years. 

During the last five years (the last one and a half due 
to the extreme depression, and the three and one-half 
years prior to that, to the war and after effects), there 
h^ probably been less actual development in connection 
with electric cranes than there were during the five 
years prior to that time. The last year has seen very 
few notable installations made. One of the largest and 
best known crane builders reporting, “There has been 
little of importance brought out within the last year 
or so, but we are working on several propositions that 
probably, eventually, will be of considerable interest.” 

The Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers 
is working on a crane standard which will undoubtedly 
be recognized as a standard specification throughout 
the country, for heavy duty cranes. 

Control Equipment 

A most important development in magnetic control 
equipment has been perfected and put on the market 
during 1921. The design of contractors now makes it 
possible to obtain a steel mill controller with contacts 
and arc chutes having such life that it needs no longer 
be the regular week-end duty of the repair man to renew 
these parts on the severe service applications. Some 
plants have experienced the life of such parts to be as 
much as fifteen to twenty tinaes that of former design. 
The newer design of contactor has several radical 
departures from the older t 3 rpe, in that all parts as far as 
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possible are made of punchings, being light in weight 
and very uniform, instead of castings which are heavier 
and require considerable machining. The result is a 
quicker operating switch of greater reliability. These 
contactors have been combined into standardized lines 
of magnetic controllers, utilizing the voltage drop relay 
scheme of current limit acceleration. Some of the 
advantages resulting from the use of the voltage drop 
relay system of control may be enumerated as follows: 

The voltage drop accelerating system provides a 
combination of current limit and time element which 
allows the current limit setting to be high enough to 
provide torque for the heaviest loads and yet when the 
load is light and requires less starting torque, the time 
element will reduce the current and torque peaks to 
lower values. This prevents unnecessary punishment 
of motor and machinery during the light load periods. 

The torque and current peaks during acceleration are, 
therefore, more nearly a function of the load than with 
any other system of acceleration. This feature is 
particularly desirable for applications requiring variable 
starting torque, such as steel mill auxiliaries. The 
time element is obtained by purely electric and mag¬ 
netic means. No dash pots or mechanical devices are 
used. 

Power House Equipment 

In reviewing data submitted by various committee¬ 
men, the Chairman feels that this subject is one to be 
taken care of by the Power stations Committee, in 
that the developments in the power Stations located in 
the iron and st^l industry, are identical with those of 
power stations in general, except that in a steel plant 
operating blast furnaces, the gas engine is used to great 
extent in place of the steam turbine on account of its 
higher therma,! efficiency and greater flexibility in 
choice of unit size. 

Electric Heating 

Considering general industrial conditions, the use of 
industrial heating in the iron and steel industiy has 
made a very satisfactory advance in the last year. 
The number of installations made shows that the 
industry is beginning to realize that, while electricity is 
essentially a high cost fuel, the actual cost of obtaining 
a desired result may be less when this high cost fuel is 
employed than when some cheaper heating agent, as 
gas or coal, is used. 

Consideration has been g^ven in one or two cases to 
the possibilities of electrically heated soaking pits. 
Several large steel plants have given consideration to 
the metallic resistor type of furnace for low-tempera¬ 
ture heat treatment. In general, however, the possi¬ 


bilities of the metallic resistor type of furnace for work 
up to a temperature of 2000 deg. F. have not been 
followed up by the iron and steel industries to the same 
extent as has been increasingly noticeable in industries 
manufacturing steel products. This furnace is being 
used in the annealing of automobile castings and of 
locomotive parts, such as crank shafts, etc. 

Arc Welding 

While, in general, there have been no radical changes 
in arc welding processes employed in steel mills within 
the past year, there are indications.that welding will be 
advantageously used in an increasing number of appli¬ 
cations in this great industry.' Undoubtedly, with but 
little attention and study, there could be found many 
new applications in which arc welding could be success¬ 
fully and economically employed, especially since 
continued research has revealed new and more desirable 
methods of metal deposition, as well as new metals and 
alloys for use in repairing different materials. 

It is well known that the repair of worn wobblers, 
one of the oldest applications of electric welding in steel 
mills, was formerly accomplished by the carbon arc 
process used primarily because metal could be rapidly 
deposited. This process is gradually being replaced by 
the metallic arc, with which diameter 

electrodes are used, with current values varying from 
300 to 800 amperes. The use of large electrodes and 
heavy current values is similar to the carbon arc pro¬ 
cess in that rapid deposition of metal is accomplished, 
but the use of the metallic arc has the advantage over 
the carbon process in that a less skillful operator is 
required to produce reliable welds. 

A departure from the more or less standardized 
practise of using ordinary iron electrodes for building 
up of worn wobblers and spindles, is that of the use of 
high carbon steel, recently undertaken with success by 
different steel companies. There have been instances 
where old files have actually been used as the steel for 
the repair of worn wobblers, and when the supply of 
files was exhausted, electrodes were obtained having 
practically the same chemical composition. In all 
cases, the metallic arc was used in the process of repair¬ 
ing. 

Aside from the more or less standard welding ap¬ 
plications such as the repair of driving spindles, pinions, 
chipped and worn rolls, etc!, the electric arc can be used 
extensively in the repair of all kinds of machinery in 
service in a steel mill. Until actually tried, the saving 
effected by repairing worn or broken machinery by the 
electric arc, cannot be fully appreciated. 

E. S. Jeffries, 



Some Development in Insulating Materials and Processes 
in Great Britain with Special Reference to 
Thermal Consideration 

BY A. P. M. FLEMING 

Member, A. I. E. E. 

Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Manchester, England 

This paper is intended to show the lines along which the manufacturers of electrical apparatus in Great Britain 

are dealing with their insulation problems. i - t 

Particulars are given of the facilities that, have been established for insulation research, and the more tmportant 
developments in insulating materials and processes employed in the various classes of electi'ical appai aius at e discusset 
with special reference to thermal characteristics and consideration. • m ^ j 

The opinions of British electrical engineers upon certain aspects of temperalure rating of machinery as affected by 

insulation are considered. ■ 


Survey of Research Facilities 
N 1903 an investigation of the thermal properties 
of various insulating materials was made on behalf 
of the British Engineering Standards Committee 
(now the B. E. S. A.) by the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory in conjunction with a few of the leading electrical 
manufacturers. Aside from this, prior to 1914, electri¬ 
cal manufacturers in Great Britain pursued independ¬ 
ently investigations in insulating problems, and except 
for occasional papers presented before technical 
institutions and contributions to the technical press, 
rarely made an interchange of experience of mutual 
interest and importance. 

In 1914 the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
established through its research committee a number 
of panels for the investigation of certain groups of 
insulating materials. Similarly the British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers Association appointed a 
research committee, which has directed considerable 
attention to a number of insulating problems that were 
marked as needing immediate inquiry in a census taken 
among the members of the Association. 

The establishment by the Government of a Consulta¬ 
tive Committee led in 1916 to the formation of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
This department has organized and assisted in the 
fiTia Tim fll support of research associations in various 
^ industries in cooperation with manufacturing firms. 

Later the Institution joined forces with the Manufac- 
' tm^e]^ Association and established the Electrical Re- 
^itch Committee which obtained grants from the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
in due course became incorporated in the British Electri¬ 
cal 4nd Allied Industries Research Association (Elec¬ 
trical Research Association). 

During this period great difiiculty was experienced, 
due to war conditions, in obtaining adequate supplies 
of insulating materials, and the Electrical Research 
Association focussed its attention largely on this 
problem. 

The work of the Association is carried out under the 
direction of a council operating through sectional and 

■ Presented at the Niagara Falls A:.I.E,E. .Coiivention,June, t9^B., 


subcommittees. The attention paid to insulating 
problems can best be judged from the fact that seven 
out of eleven sectional committees and twenty-three 
out of a total of thirty-four subcommittees deal with 
groups of investigations relating to insulation. These 
groups comprise:— 

Fibroiis Insulating Materials, including i 
Fabrics untreated and treated. 

Papers untreated and treated. 

Fibres, boards and tubes. 

Varnishes and cements. 

Enamelled wire. 

Rules for conducting electric strength tests. 
Composite Insulating Materials, including: 

General research. 

Tooling of composite insulating materials. 

Porcelain, including: 

Electrical and mechanical tests. 

Mica, including: 

Mica and micanite for commutators. 

Mica for condensers. 

Mechanical properties of mica, etc. 

Micanite. 

Insulating Oils, including: 

Chemical, physical and electrical tests and speci¬ 
fications. 

Synthetic Resins, including: 

Supplies of constituent raw materials for manu¬ 
facture of synthetic resins. 

Synthetic varnish-paper boards, tubes, etc. 
Moulded insulation emplojring synthetic resin. 
Dielectrics {in general), including: 

Dielectric losses. 

Thermal resistivity. 

Effect of heat on insulation. 

Materials 

Most researches, whether carried out cooperatively 
through the Electrical Research Association or by 
individual makers and users of insulation, have been 
directed principally to extending knowledge of the be¬ 
havior of insulationunder varying physical conditions, 
improving quality, (developing more scientific insulating 
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processes, defining the requirements of insulation users, 
and standardizing the methods of testing materials for 
the benefit of maker and user alike. A most important 
development has been the increasing tendency in recent 
years for makers and users of insulation to cooperate 
either individually or through the medium of the 
Electrical Research Association. For the most part, 
insulating materials had in the’ past been supplied by 
firms having little knowledge of electrical uses or require¬ 
ments. Conversely, the user, except a few large finns 
controlling their own sources of supply, knew very little 
of the problems that confronted the manufacturer of 
insulation, especially in such materials as fabrics, var¬ 
nishes and fibrous sheets. For the puipose of this 
paper the principal developments that have taken place 
in processes and materials in Great Britain are grouped 
according to whether they are employed in connection 
with: 

a. Industrial machines. 

b. Turbo alternators and other large machines. 

c. Transformers. 

Industrial Machines 

For machines other than traction, cmne and mill 
motors. Class A materials are employed, i. e. organic 
insulation of cotton, silk and paper, either impregnated 
or untreated. In addition, however, mica wrappings or 
linings of similar material are employetl to a very con¬ 
siderable extent on the slot portions of windings. 

Apart from an improved knowledge of their character¬ 
istics and their supply in greater uniformity, no very 
great advance in quality has been made or can be looked 
for in Class A materials. Certain improvements that 
are worthy of .some note, however, are briefly as follows: 

PRESSBOARD 

This name is now given to that fibrous in.sulating 
material otherwise known as fullerboard, prc.sspahn, etc. 
which before the war was made only to a very limited 
extent in England, the .supplies being obtained from 
America or the Continent. 

While materials similar to those originally imported 
are now manufactured in England to meet the require¬ 
ments of certain markets, newer types of pres.sboard 
have been developed along two distinct linas, having 
the following characteri.stics: 

1. A soft, porous sheet material made from .selected 
and carefully proportioned mixture of fibres and sub¬ 
jected to a manufacturing process which renders the 
product as absorbent as possible. 

This material is principally used for transfonners, but 
is also applicable to machine insulation. Its great 
absorbent property is secured at the expense of a com¬ 
paratively low density and correspondingly decreased 
electric strength. 

2. A dense non-absorbent sheet material, during the 
manufacture of which the fibers are subjected to a pro¬ 
cess which reduces them to a semi-colloidal state result¬ 
ing in a product which is'very hard and dense, possess¬ 


ing exceptionally high electric .‘itrength and capable of 
withstanding prolonged immer.'^ion in hot oil without 
loss of mechanical i)ropertie.s. 

For mo.st uacm up to the present, thi.s material has not 
been required to withstand temperatures over KIO deg. 
cent., and for convenience in manufacture it lias been 
prepared from a mixture of tihers containing a large 
percentage of jute. Owing to its ligno-cellulose charac¬ 
ter however, jute ha.s the characteristic jiroperty of 
becoming somewhat, brittk? at temperatures higher 
than about 100 deg, cent ., and therefore, if retiuired to 
meet more severe temiierature conditions than this it 
will probably be nect‘ssary ut some inunufacturing 
inconvenience to employ u cotton base to seenire im- 
provtxl aging propertic*.s. 

The folkiwing Uihle indicate.s the {irincipal character¬ 
istics of the.se two types of uniterials together with t hose 
of pre.ssboard of ordinary quality, t he test f«r compara¬ 
tive purpo.ses having lieen muile on t ;i‘.i“in. ihicknt*.s.s 
of .sheet: 
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Varnish Ci/vrn 

(km.siderable progress has betfn made in the iiianu- 
facture of varni.shed cloth and in investigating the 
behavior of thi.s materia! under working coiirlitions, 
pariiculurly the wf?ll-known phenomenon of the very 
exce,s.sivt* reduction of the electric strength with incr<*ast* 
in temperature which is more niJtrked in varnished clot h 
than in other Ohm A materials. 

In manufacture, particular attention has |«ud 
to the specially important point of dressing. A con¬ 
troversy .still exi.sts on this iioint, but many large manu¬ 
facturers claim that a dressing is cfsscmtial t o prevent 
varnish coming into close contoct with the cotton 
fibei’s, as it is consi^lercd that such contact deteriorates 
the cloth in that: 

1. The impregnated cloth swells and appri'caably 
lowers the elecstric strength |jf»r unit thickne».s. 

2. The varnish within the capillaries of the filjcr does 
not cusmpktely oxidize, at any rate for a very long 
period, and thus also lowers the eh*ctrie strength of the 
material. 

3. The above-mentloneil slow oxidutton of the 
varnish in close contact with the fiber sets free organic 
acids which attack the filler and protluce serious weak¬ 
ening or so-called “tendering.” 
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Another important consideration is the suitability limited extent and contains a large percentage of 


of the varnishes used. As to this there are two princi¬ 
pal considerations, viz., the resin content and the con¬ 
tents of driers. 

If the resin content is too high, the cloth lacks flexi¬ 
bility; if too low, the varnish fllm lacks sufficient 
strength to withstand tension without serious diminu¬ 
tion of electric strength. 

As regards the contents of driers this is a matter of 
supreme importance. For a varnish film to possess a 
high dielectric strength the varnish must be oxidized as 
completely as possible. Too low a content of driers 
causes poor dielectric strength. There is, however, an 
upper limit of drier content, and if this is overstepped 
in the slightest degree bad “tendering*’ of the fabric 
results. This “tendering” frequently does not reveal 
itself until several months after manufacture, and it can 
take place in a batched and wax protected roll in the 
absence of air. It is thought that in the presence of 
excess driers, unstable oxides are formed in the varnish 
film, and that these gradually decompose vdth the 
liberation of free oxygen which causes the “tendering.” 
In all cases where “tendering” results the dielectric 
strength of the varnished cloth is found to be exception¬ 
ally good. No knowledge has yet been found as to the 
effect of such unstable oxides on the varnish film under 
actual working conditions, but it is quite possible that 
in a temperature of 100 deg. cent, their decomposition 
would be accelerated, and that the film might be further 
oxidized, either with the formation of an acid sticky 
mass, or possibly of a friable power. In any case there 
would be considerable mechanical weakening of the 
cloth which, coupled with the effects of vibration, might 
bring about a breakdown. 

Synthetic Varnish Paier Boards and Tubes 

Materials of this description have of late been the 
subject of considerable controversy, and the general 
tendency is to curtail their use until their properties, 
particularly as regards absorption of moisture and low 
surface resistance, are more thoroughly understood. 
A great deal of investigation in this direction is in prog¬ 
ress and the limitations of the materials are better 
understood. 

The uneasiness felt in the use of these materials in 
Great Britain has been intensified by the fact that 
during the war many different makes were supplied by 
manufacturers insufficiently equipped in experience 
and plant to produce commodities requiring sudi a high 
degree of technical skill. 

Moisture Proof Treatment OP Windings 

Much consideration has been given to the most 
satisfactory method of treating windings and two 
general processes are in favor, viz: vacuum impregna¬ 
tion and dipping, or surface treatment. 

For vacuum impregnation on stationary windings 
bituminous compounds are generally employed, and for 
rotating windings a varnish which oxidizes only to a 


volatile solvent which consequently hardens reasonably 
well even although it penetrates into interstices not 
freely exposed to the air. Under such conditions the 
difficulties of completely oxidizing linseed oil base 
varnishes are fully appreciated. 

In none of the materials employed in these processes 
has there been any marked improvement in recent 
years. 

While it is generally felt that Class A materials have 
nearly reached their physical limits of durability under 
the temperatures and conditions met with in practise, 
there is still much knowledge to be obtained which will 
correlate the results obtained in the laboratory with 
those of practical experience in service. 

Turbo-Alternators and Other Large Machines 

The tendency has been to employ as far as existing 
processes render practicable materials of Class B. 
Some manufacturers do this to a limited extent in the 
case of stator windings where the materials employed 
usually consist of combinations of mica with paper or 
cambric. The volume of mica ordinarily contained in 
a commercial grade of these materials may be as low as 
25 per cent, and as will be seen later this proportion does 
not compare favorably with that of the insulation 
practicable on turbo-rotors. 

Some other manufacturers insulate the stator wind¬ 
ings thi'oughout with mica applied in the form of mica 
paper tape. With this combination the proportion 
of mica is much lighter, the thin paper serving only as a 
support during the application of the mica. Mica silk 
is also used to a considerable extent and enables the 
application of a higher percentage of mica to be made. 

In the processes of insulation, especially those ap¬ 
plied to the slot portions of the windings, every effort is 
made to compress the insulation to as dense a condition 
as possible and to eliminate as far as is practicable 
volatile matter which, apart from a tendency to cause 
insulation to swell when heated, is liable to condense 
in the coolest parts of the windings with very dele¬ 
terious effects to the insulation and risk due to its 
inflammability. 

No effective fire-proof treatment of stator insulation 
has yet been found, although many investigations are 
proceeding to this end. 

Turbo-rotor windings can be insulated almost entirely 
with hard-pressed micanite containing not less than 90 
per cent by volume of mica. The small quantity of 
grade A insulation that has to be employed during the 
assembling of these windings can be disregarded. 
Further, in supporting the end of the windings an al¬ 
most non-flammable insulatioii, such as that prepared 
from asbestos and synthetic resin, can be used, thus 
rendering the whole of the insulation of the rotor 
extremely heat-resisting. 

Probably the most marked improvements in the 
insulation of this group of electrical machinery is the 
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closer technical control and supervision that is now 
exercised of insulation processes in the shops and the 
more rigid selection of the insulation materials employed. 

Transformers • 

Materials of Class A are to a very large extent used. 
In oil-cooled transforniers the solid insulation usually 
consists of pressboard or varnish-paper board (micarta). 
In the core type construction the latter material has 
hitherto been largely used. There is, however, a ten¬ 
dency now to employ pressboard of the very dense 
quality already described. This material is found to be 
very strong both electrically and mechanically at the 
highest temperatures met with in practise. On the 
other hand shellac varnish-paper in either tube or board 
form, as ordinarily supplied, softens at temperatures 
between 75 deg. and 90 deg. cent., and its electric 
strength at these temperatures is very low. Dense 
pressboard does not soften and possesses extremely 
good electrical characteristics. Tests on a cylinder of 
this material after exposing to a temperature of .80 deg. 
cent, for twenty hours and, then to oil at a temperature 
of 90 deg. cent, for two hours, yielded the following 
breakdown figures: 

Instantaneous breakdown... .550 volts per mil. 

Breakdown after 1 minute..445 volts per mil. 

Breakdown after 5 minutes.400 volts per mil. 

These results give a time voltage curve at this tem¬ 
perature of a very favorable character. 

A very considerable amount of research has been 
carried out in connection with improvement in the 
quality of oil used with transformers. The disastrous 
effects of sludging noted some twelve or fourteen years 
ago by large transformer users, led to the discovery of 
the non-sludging character (when properly refined) of 
the bituminous base white Russian oils. There w;as a 
marked tendency among British users before the war 
to employ this expensive oil, and when the sources of 
supply were cut off attention was paid to the refinement 
of paraffin base oils from other sources which up to that 
time had not shown such excellent properties. A long 
series of investigations led to the establishment of 
methods of testing which are now generally accepted in 
Great Britain and which are about to be embodied in a 
specification by the British Engineering Standards 
Association. 

The correlation between laboratory tests on highly 
refined non-sludging oils and their behavior in prac¬ 
tise is hot as yet very complete. It is possible that their 
use affords an unnecessary margin of safety in the case 
in certain types of transformers, and that somewhat 
cheaper oils would be satisfactory in transformers where 
thbre is a minimum amount of bare copper exposed to 
the catalytic action, and where there is a minimum 
amount of oil surface exposed to the air. 

A considerable amount of research is being carried 
out in connection with the temperature characteristics 
of cable insulation both at the National Physical 


Laboratory and at the works of various cable companies. 
The complete results of these investigations are not yet 
available. 

Some Rating Considerations 
Laboratory Tests and Service Experience 

While it is indisputable that the rating of electrical 
machinery must be based upon the temperature which 
insulation will withstand, it is becoming appreciated 
that life tests of insulating materials made under labora¬ 
tory conditions are of little value as compared with 
practical experience with the operation of machines 
under known service conditions and for long periods, 
and that it is only upon the results of such experience 
that conclusions as to the durability of insulation can 
satisfactorily be drawn. 

Laboratory tests are of the utmost value in enabling 
comparisons to be made of the relative properties of 
different materials and also in the development of new 
materials and processes. In the past, however, there 
has been a tendency to attach too great importance to 
laboratory investigations directed to the deteimination 
of the temperatures at which mechanical deterioration 
occurs and on which temperature ratings should be 
based. Such investigations have not always taken into 
account the fact that the surfaces of insulated windings 
exposed to oxidation are relatively very small as com¬ 
pared with the exposed surfaces of test specimens; and 
that the rate of deterioration of insulation in the case of 
windings in service, where there may be a considerable 
temperature difference between the surface and the 
cooling air, is likely to differ greatly from that occurring 
in a laboratory aging oven where no such temperature 
difference exists. Then again in almost all types of 
windings the insulation is so completely supported 
mechanically that any hardening, stiffening or embrit¬ 
tling of its layers may proceed without any attendant 
risk of failure to a point far beyond that which would 
appear alarmingly unsafe if such support did not exist. 

The increasing tendency for power plant engineers 
to maintain careful records of temperature performances 
of their large generator and transformer units will 
eventually afford data of the utmost value and serve to 
confirm or amend present ideas as to correct tempera- 
tuire ratings. 

Temperature Considerations 

It has for long been recognized, especially in connection 
with large machine windings, that internal temperatures 
existed considerably higher than the values which have 
been adopted as standard limits for many years in con¬ 
nection with the older methods of measurement. The 
temperature limits now proposed for Class B materials 
under the new methods of measurement, while apparently 
higher than the fibres foriiierly recognized, do not 
actually imply higher internal temperatures than have 
existed in the past, or than the results of experience 
indicate as safe. 
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In those cases where conditions permit the use of 
materials which withstand high temperatures, all the 
features of design should be viewed in proper perspec¬ 
tive and full advantage taken of high temperature 
limits if by so doing better all round performance 
results. 

In connection with the tendency on the part of British 
manufacturers to employ in transformers highly re¬ 
fined non-sludging oils, coupled with the use of dense 
fibrous materials which will withstand high tempera¬ 
tures without deformation or serious loss of insulating 
value, it is felt by some that the employment of oil 
conservators safely permits higher temperature limits 
both in oil and windings than are permissible without 
the use of these devices. 

Ratings Based Upon Temperature Rise 
In the case of industrial machines there is a strongly 
growing opinion among British engineers that in the 
rating of electrical machinery the decision of the I. E. C. 


to establish a basis for comparing tenders by different 
countries according to total temperature was a mistaken 
policy, and that temperature rise affords a much more 
satisfactory means of securing this object. 

As already noted in connection with Class B materials 
the combinations of insulation used particularly on 
turbo-alternators and other large machines differ con¬ 
siderably in the proportions of organic and inorganic 
materials that they contain, and consequently also in 
their heat-resisting properties. It is felt that the pres¬ 
ent classification is unsatisfactory and should be re¬ 
vised, some differentiation being made in the limits set 
according to the quality and the position in which any 
particular type of material is used. For instance the 
insulation that is possible for rotor windings throughout 
may be relatively of superior heat-resisting quality to 
that which is sometimes used on the slot portions of 
stator windings, which again is, in general, superior 
in this respect to the insulation on stator end 
windings. 













Influence of Temperature on Insulating Materials Used 

in Electrical Machinery 

BY ERNESTO VANNOTTI 

Member of Italian Electrotechnicail Association, Milan 

hahoratory tests, as well as the condition of machines which have been running a number of years, show that the temperatures that 
can be withstood without damage to the insulating materials are considerably higher than those prescribed by international rules. 

The present values have probably been chosen so as to guard against too high temperatures caused by defective construction of certain 
parts of the machines. 

If exploring coils are placed suitably and with care at the points where overheating is most likely to occur, the value of the permissible 
temperature, as recorded by the coils, should be 10 to SO per cent higher than the rules permit, in order fully to utilize the materials of con¬ 
struction. Windings for over 6000 volts should not contain any air pockets. 

T he influence of temperature on insulating materials temperature rise, measured by the increase of resistance 
is a question of great importance which is to be of the windings, remains within the limits allowed by 
discussed by the American commission for the International Standards, are sometimes liable to faili^es 
standardization of electrical machinery, to which after a comparatively short time on account of excessive 
electrical engineers of various countries have been temperature rises which cause failures to occur in parts 
invited. It is much to be desired that a thorough of the winding. As an example, I may mention the 
investigation of the subject might lead to the acceptance case of a three-phase, 6000-kv-a. turbo-alternator, at 
of the same standards by different countries, so far as 1500 rev. per min., 6250 volts, 680 amperes, 50 cycles, 
these standards concern the permissible temperature The stator is well ventilated and has bar yvdnding of 
rise compatible with the present state of development massive copper as shown in Fig. 1. This winding 
in the maunfacture of insulating materials. should have an average temperature rise of 60 deg. 

The president of the co mmissi on of Italian electrical cent, according to the method of measuring the increase 
engineers asked me to prepare a paper on this subject, of the resistance. Nevertheless, the insulation was 
However, I must call attention to the fact that the damaged after a certain time on ac- 

subject is very extensive and involved, and that causes ^ count of the abnormal temperature 

of heating of the insulated portions of the machines, rise of the bar placed nearest the air 

as well as of the insulating materials themselves, may " e gap. The small iron wedges which 

be exceedingly numerous and complicated. I am I » I partly close the slots of the stator are 

therefore unable to enter into a detailed discussion, or evidently much too small to prevent 

to compare thoroughly the properties of the different r ^ or dampen to any great extent the 

materials used, but will only attempt to give a general 1 variations of the magnetic field in the 

survey and summarize the conclusions, which, it seems j copper bars. For this reason, large 

to me, can be drawn from practise. eddy currents occur which entail ex- 

Laboratory tests, and the process of manufacture of ^_JJ| cessive local heating and consequent 

different insulating materials and insulated windings ^ ■, damage to the insulation. The copper 
have shown that the insulated conductors used for Fia i. bar near the air gap was replaced by 

electric machines are capable of withstanding, without a stranded conductor composed of a 

damage, temperatures which are appreciably higher great number of fine wires. Although the copper cross 
than the maximum values laid down by the Inter- section was 20 per cent less than the section of the 
national Electrotechnical Commission, solid copper bar, no further damage occurred to the 

This observation is borne out by the fact that insulating material imder the same operating conditions, 
insulated current-carrying parts of many machines— With high-voltage windings for 5000 volts and over 

the temperature rise of which corresponds to standards (and occasionally for 3000 volts), it is well known that, 
approximately in accordance with those now prescribed if air is present between the individual coils on account 
by the International Standardization Rules—are still of breakages in the insulation, damage isTikely to occur 
in escellent condition after 20 years^ service, even in as though the temperature rise had been excessive, not- 
cases when notable overloads occur. In other words, withstanding the fact that the latter is well within the 
the running of these machines for a long time, which prescribed limits. In this case, the harm to the 
corresponds to a continuous service lasting at least insulating material is caused by the formation of ozone 
10 to 20 weeks, with temperatures 20 to 30 per cent which is produced by static discharges in the air gaps 
greater than the maximum values now allowed by between the coils. 

international standards, has scarcely affected the Displacements of commutator segments have been 
structure and dielectric strength of the insulating known to arise, even when the cominutator appears to 
material. be correctly designed, which entail sparking at the 

Practise has shown, nioreover, that machines whose brushes. This occurrence is due to insufficient atten- 
Presented at tU Niagara Falk A. I. B. E. CtmanUcn. tion Imving been paid to the expamion cau^ 
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It appears, therefore, that abnormal temperature 
rises, or occurrences met with in practise which are due to 
constructional shortcomings prejudice the preservation 
of the insulation in service. Furthermore, it is not 
always possible to discover these faults or their origin 
during acceptance tests. 

The precise determination of these conditions forms 
part of the programme of the committee appointed to 
determine the permissible temperature rises. In my 
opinion, the existing values have been chosen unneces¬ 
sarily low so as to insure against concealed faults in 
construction. 

I think that it is pertinent to give an example, 
which, although not directly related to the subject under 
discussion, is of certain importance as it serves to con¬ 
firm my statement that the tendency is to prescribe 
stringent acceptance tests in order to guard against any 
unforseen circumstances. 

At a meeting of the Italian Electrotechnical Com¬ 
mission the following motion originating with a foreign 
association was discussed: ‘Tnsulation tests for turbo¬ 
alternators, contrary to those for ordinary machines, 
should comprise a pressure test for pressures corres¬ 
ponding to three times the working voltage, since this 
particular class of machines is most likely to be damaged 
by insulation failures.’* I cannot understand the 
reason for this special treatment of turbo-alternators, 
and consider that the recorded damage to the insulation 
is due rather to constructional shortcomings than to 
insufficient insulation, or to an insulation test that was 
not severe enough. 

In reality, I believe that insulation failures of poitions 
of conductors embedded in the stator iron are caused by 
excessive local overheating of these conductors, similar 
in fact, to the case of the 6000-kv-a. turbo-alternator 
already mentioned. With conductors of ordinary 
dimensions, that is to say, those having sections 
suflSicient to preclude eddy currents, special precautions 
have to be taken to prevent local overheating which may 
be sufficient to cause the best micanite insulation to 
deteriorate rapidly. 

Defects of windings situated outside the stator iron, 
especially where the conductors leave the iron core, are 
most probably due to mechanical imperfections, which 
are easily produced by short circuits or false parallel 
connections when the end windings outside of the 
stator core are not properly secured and braced. 

I will, therefore, go a step further and assert that the 


running conditions will be less satisfactory in the case 
of a machine which has been damaged through one of 
the reasons just enumerated, and has been rebuilt so 
as to be able to withstand a test voltage of three times 
the operating voltage, without altering the principles 
of its construction. The reason for this is to be found 
in the excessive thickness of the insulating layers of the 
parts embedded in the stator which have been renewed 
with the consequently increased difficulty bf ensuring 
efficient cooling—a problem which has always needed 
great care with turbo-alternators. If the distance 
between end connections is augmented in order to allow 
a test pressure equal to three times the operating pres¬ 
sure to be withstood without reinforcing their supports, 
the mechanical stresses, damage to the insulation, etc. 
will be increased on account of the greater distances and 
higher electromagnetic stresses in the end connections. 

I consider, therefore, that the allowable temperature 
rises prescribed by international standards are too low 
for machines which are designed and built correctly. 
These standards, moreover, do not permit the active 
material of electric machines to be fully utilized, and 
consequently increase the cost of manufacture. 

Moreover, it is logical that excessive local overheating 
should be objected to and that its cause should be 
found out during the acceptance tests in order to obtain 
a guarantee from its after effects. The occurrence of 
abnormal local overheating can be revealed by inserting 
exploring coils in places which are most likely to over¬ 
heat. It goes without saying that these thermo¬ 
indicators must be manufactured and put in place with 
care so as to preclude errors of measurement. 

Finally, I should like to make the following sugges¬ 
tions: 

1. If the temperature rise is measured by suit¬ 
ably placed and reliable thermo-indicators so that 
no doubt exists as to the correct measurements of the 
temperatures at the hottest parts of the machine, new 
figures should be prepared for the international stand¬ 
ards giving the highest permissible temperatures in 
such cases, the values of which should be 10 to 20 per 
cent higher than those how allowed. 

2. All windings for voltages greater than 5000 volts 
must be provided with impregnating material in order 
to prevent air spaces between the individual conductors 
and the different layers of insulating material. 

3. Commutators should be allowed to run at a 
maximum temperature of 116 deg. cent, provided that 
no deformation or sparking occurs at this temperature. 


The Relation of Overload to the Inner 
Temperature of Machines 

BY GUIDO SEMENZA 

Associate, A. I. £. E. 

Consulting Ene^necr, Milan, Italy 


O verload is generally regarded by users of 
electrical machinery as a convenience. Very 
few consider the meaning of a rating containing 
overload allowances (double rating) from the point of 
view of the comparability of different makes of machines 
and of the effects that overload allowances may have 
on the duration of the insulation of the machine. The 
object of this paper is to show, in an elementary way, 
the process of heating going on in electrical machines 
and to consider what is the fundamental difference 
between single rating (no overload allowed) and double 
rating (overloads allowed) and to. supply a clear and 
sound basis for an eventual discussion. I shall here 
only refer to continuous rating and the word machine 
will indicate generators, motors, converters and trans¬ 
formers cooled by natural ventilation. 

If we want to design a model of an electrical machine 
in order to follow its thermic behavior, we can imagine 
it as drawn in Fig. 1. M is a mass of iron thermically 
insulated by a coating A, and leaving open in contact 
with the air, the surface a 6 , the diffusing surface. A 
is a conductor. I the insulation. We shall neglect 
the representation of the heat produced in the iron, 
as this does not change the results of this study. In the 
conductor A a certain quantity C of heat is produced per 
unit of time and is transmitted across the insulation 


of the appearance of the one shown in Fig. 2 . The 
temperature h of the conductor or heat generator falls 
across the insulation to h, the fall being ruled by a law 
similar to Ohm’s law; the fall of temperature in fact 
is directly proportional to the flow of heat and to the 
inverse of the thermal conductivity of the mean. A 
second fall of temperature occurs in the mass M to ^3 
the diffusing surface temperature, and a third on ta - to 
the fall occurring between the surface and the mass of 
the cooling air. The effect of heat generated in the iron 



Fig. 2 



mass will be to increase the inclination of the line h h. 
As we have means of measuring h and to and the current 
in A, we can, in these steady conditions, know ex¬ 
actly what is going on in the machine. If we assume 
to to be the maximum cooling air tempecature, we can 
at any time in the life of the machine be sure that the 
temperature of the copper, hence of the insulation in 
contact with it, will never rise above the value h, pro¬ 
vided that the current in A does not increase over the 
rated intensity. 

We can easily realize also that with the same produc¬ 
tion of heat (that is, losses in the machine) even with 
very large difference in the thickness of insulation and 


and the iron mass ilf to the diffusing surface from which 
it passes by convection and radiation to the cooling 
air. If we suppose the temperature to of the cooling 
air to be constant after a certain lapse of time we shall 
reach a condition of equilibrium in which all the heat 
produced in A in a second is transmitted to the air in 
the same time and therefore all the points of the 
machine will have reached a steady temperature. In 
such a condtion if we measure these temperatures we 
shall be able to plot them in a diagram, more or 1 ^, 
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of the mass of iron we can keep the temperature U 
of the conductor below a certain allowed maximum, 
by adapting the area a & of the diffusing surface 
to the conditions of the special case. A thick insulation 
(high-tension machine) will ^ve a greater fall h- U 
in the insulation than a thin one (low-tension machine) 
therefore in order to have h constant, the value of 
h, that is the surface temperature of the machine, will 
have to be lower in the case of thick insulation, which 
can only be attained by increasing the diffusing surface. 
The ssone may be said for any condition which will 
increase the internal thermic drop of the machine. 
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Therefore machines of different tension, speed, con¬ 
struction and make can be so designed, that in 
the steady normal conditions, or in other words, at 
their rated power, the temperature of the conductors, 
hence of the insulation, shall never exceed the 
prescribed value. 

Going back to our model let us suppose that a certain 
steady thermal condition is reached and let us increase 
by a certain per cent the current in the conductor, so 
that the production of heat per unit of time would be 
increased from Ci to C 2 . At the first instant after the 
increase the thermal flow is still determined by the 
pre-existing conditions, so that the quantity Ci of heat 
is transmitted through the insulation under a difference 
of temperature h— U. As in these conditions not more 
than Cl can leave the conductor, the extra heat 
— Cl is stored up in the conductor raising its tempera¬ 
ture from ti to ti. This allows an increase of flow of 
heat across the insulation. But if we suppose the 



Fig. 3 

insulation is formed by a superposition of very thin 
layers, each of them, receiving more heat, stores up a 
part of it in order to increase its temperature before it 
can increase its transmission to the following layer, and 
so on. Considering the whole path through which heat 
is transmitted (insulation and iron) we can say that 
in the variable period following an increase in the 
quantity produced, each element in a first period stores 
up heat then transmits it to the following one, and this 
process goes on till a new steady condition is reached 
in which in every unit of time an equal quantity of heat 
is produced and diffused in the air. For this condition 
we shall be able to plot a new diagram. Now what 
it is of interest to know is the new value of h 
and the time the system takes to reaxjh it. The 
knowledge of both these elements is necessary. When 
overloads are stated for a limited period of time it is 
important not only to know what is the maximum 
temperature reached, but also if during such period the 
new steady temperature is reached. 


Many causes may influence the behavior of the 
machine in this variable period. 

First, the thickness and nature of the insulation, or 
in other words the thermal conductivity of the whole 
layer of insulation, as upon this will depend the fall of 
temperature and the length of the variable period. 

Then comes the construction of coils. As to trans¬ 
mission of heat, a single bar conductor is something 
very different from a coil of very thin wire with heavy 
insulation. Thoroughly impregnated coils are in this 
r^pect different from coils merely coated with shellac 
or varnishes. 

The magnitude of the iron mass and its laminated 
construction with respect to the direction of the flow 
of heat, have a good deal of importance, and here 
especially we meet with differences in the storing effect 
and in the fall of temperature necessary to drive the 
heat across the mass itself. 

Where the heat produced comes to the diffusing 
surface the temperature of the surface has an influence 
on the quantity of heat diffused by convection and by 
radiation; the diffusing coefficient is not constant, but 
increases with temperature and with the difference of 
temperature between the surface and the air. This 
phenomenon, which is from a certain point of view 
beneficial, is different in different machines. 

In conclusion machines of different tension, speed and 
construction, which at their steady normal conditions 
of work reach the same rise of temperature in the cop¬ 
per, when overloaded say for one hour with the same 
percentage of overload, necessarily reach different tem¬ 
peratures in the copper as all the elements by which 
they differ (insulation thickness, revolutions, power, 
storing capacity, dispersing surface) have different 
effects on the rise of temperature. Moreover in some 
machines the end of the overload period will find the 
new steady conditions established, in others, especially 
in heavy machines, this state will not have been 
reached. 

So we may summarize by saying that machines quite 
comparable at their normal rating for continuous ser¬ 
vice are not comparable the same percentage of overload 
imposed for the same period of time. 

All forms of rating with overloads (double ratings) 
in use or proposed up to the present are intended to 
apply to a large variety of machines, and contain 
only rough divisions in two or a few classes according 
to power. If the German rules are excluded (in which 
it was not question of thermal overload) no mention is 
made of temperature. The buyer must be satisfied 
with the seller^s declaration that overloads m\\ not 
spoil the machine. . 

The aim of an international rating rationally con¬ 
sidered is to provide a manner of defining what a 
machine really is. The buyer must be able to compare 
offers of machines of different makes and countries 
by their ratings. 

With the single rating he can do it quite well; he 
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knows that a machine rated at 10 kw. will give him 10 
kw. in a continuous manner without submitting the 
insulation to dangerous temperatures. If he wants to 
overload his machine it is at his own risk. All this is 
clear, plain and simple. 

When a double rating is given in the ordinary forms 
without stating the final temperature what does the 
buyer know about his machine? He knows that at the 
rated power for continuous run, the insulation of the ma¬ 
chines will not have to bear a temperature higher than 
a certain specified value, but how can he compare offers 
if, as we have seen, the different machines under overload 
all have different behaviors as to the rise of tempera¬ 
ture? How can the buyer be sure of the duration of 
his machine knowing that high temperatures are 
dangerous if applied for a certain time, and not knowing 
anything of the value of such temperatures and of the 
length of time they are applied? 


One conclusion is that the rating of machine.s for 
continuous .service, without any allowance f<»r overloads 
(single rating) is a definite and dear s{>t‘dfication aiul 
constitutes a fair basis for commercial transaclitms. 

A rating given for continuous service Init allowing 
overloads (double rating) could mily he compared to 
the single rating provided it can Ik* demt)nstrat.(*d that 
the .same overload applied to machines {»f all sizes, t{*n- 
.sions, speeds and construction bring practically to the 
.same ultimate temp(?rature and to the same fatigue of 
the insulation. 

That such a demonstration can he given in the actual 
conditions of the industry is a matter of tliscuMsi«iii. 

Should the answer he negative tlu-n the only .soluti«»n, 
when double rating is wanted is to call for tin? specifica¬ 
tion of the temperature reached after t in* allowed periotl 
of rated overload. 






































Report of the Board of Directors 

FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1922 


The Board of Directors of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers presents herewith to the member¬ 
ship its Thirty-eighth Annual Report, for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1922. A general balance sheet showing 
the condition of the Institute’s finances on April 30, 1922,.together with other detailed financial statements, is 
included herein. The following is a brief summary of the principal activities of the Institute during the year; 
more detailed information has been published from month to month in the Institute Journal. 


Directors’ Meetings. —Because of the wide geo¬ 
graphical representation upon the present Board of 
Directors a bi-monthly meeting policy was adopted 
beginning with October, 1921; meetings of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee were held during the alternate 
months. 

The Board of Directors held seven meetings during 
the year; six of these were held in New York and one 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. Three Executive Com¬ 
mittee meetings were held in New York. 

Information regarding the more important activities 
of the Institute which have been under consideration 
of the Board of Directors, the committees and the 
various officers, is published each month in the section 
of the Journal devoted to “Institute Activities.” 

Meetings. —The Board of Directors at the meeting 
of May 20, 1921, upon recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee on Coordination of Institute Activities adopted 
a new policy by which all the regular monthly meetings 
throughout the country were placed upon the same 
basis, that is all made Section meetings. A resolu¬ 
tion was adopted in August to the effect that in addi¬ 
tion to the Annual business meeting there shall be four 
general meetings of the Institute each year including 
the Midwinter, Annual and Pacific Coast Conventions. 

Annual Meeting. —The Annual Business Meetii^g 
was held at Institute headquarters. New York, on 
May 20, 1921. The Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1921 was 
presented. The Tellers Committee presented its re¬ 
port upon the election of officers for the year beginning 
August 1,1921. The business meeting was followed by 
a technical lecture. 

Annual and Pacific Coast Convention. —The com¬ 
bined Thirty-Seventh Annual and Tenth Pacific Coast 
Convention was held at Salt Lake City, Utah on June 
21 to June 24, 1921. Pour technical sessions were 
held, all of them during the mornings, at which fifteen 
technical papers were presented in addition to the 
Presidential address, the Technical Committee Reports 
and an address by the Local Honorary Secretary for 
Italy. The annual conferences of the Sections Com¬ 
mittee were held with an attendance greater than at 
any previous meeting, forty Sections were represented. 
The discussions were reported in the August 1921 
Journal. 


New York Meeting. —^The 372nd Institute meeting 
was held in New York on November 17, 1921. Two 
sessions were held. The afternoon session was 
held jointly with the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers and two papers were presented 
on electric auxiliaries and electric propulsion of ships. 
The evening session was occupied by a lecture on 
“World Communication.” 

Mid-Winter Convention.— rThe tenth Mid-Winter 
Convention was held in New York on February 15-17, 
1922. Five technical sessions were held at which 
twenty papers were presented. Thursday evening 
was devoted to the presentation of the Edison Medal 
to C, C. Chesney, followed by a lecture on “Colloids.” 
Friday afternoon was assigned to inspection trips and 
the meeting closed on Friday night with the Annual 
Dinner-Dance. 

Spring Convention —The first Spring Convention 
of the Institute was held in Chicago, Ill., April 19-21, 
1922. Three technical sessions were held at which ten 
papers were presented. In addition two sessions were 
devoted to symposiums on subjects of general en¬ 
gineering interest and an afternoon and two eve¬ 
nings were occupied by an inspection trip, theatre 
party and dinner-dance. 

Abstracts of the reports of the chairmen of many of 
the Institute committees and delegations are included 
herein imder various headings. 

Meetings and Papers Committee. —^The Com¬ 
mittee has obtained during the past year an ample 
number of papers, both for the two conventions already 
held and for the scheduled meetings at Niagara, Van¬ 
couver and a proposed meeting next November. 

The Committee has been reorganized on a new basis 
to obtain general cooperation of its membership, 
irrespective of geographical location. Members have 
been supplied with dockets of papers received, giving 
author, title, size and contents of each paper, and this 
has aided materially in reaching conclusions and lay¬ 
ing plans. 

The Committee has clearly stated to prospective 
authors the bases for choice of papers, and this has 
enabled authors to meet in advance the imposed con¬ 
ditions, and has considerably lightened the work of 
review which falls upon the technical committees. 
The Committee has also endeavored to solve the ques- 
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tion of the balance of technical and general interest 
matter published in the Journal by having written 
for each specialist’s paper a ‘"story” of the paper which 
briefly tells of the conditions of the art, the reiisons 
for writing the paper, the new material added by 
experimental and analytical work, the general con¬ 
clusions reached—all in language that is fcmnd accept¬ 
able to executives, and therefore readal)le to the mem¬ 
bership at large. 

Condensed into a few words—in the evolution of the 
affairs of the Meetings and Papers Committee, the 
endeavors are definitely to further organize, systema¬ 
tize, coordinate and codify. 

Committee on Coordination of Institute Ac¬ 
tivities. —The function of this committee is to consider, 
investigate and report recommendations to the Board on 
such matters, involving the interests of more than one 
of the other committees or not relating to tlie field of 
any other committee, as may be referred to it by the 
Board. 

The most important action taken during this year 
was to recommend a new policy for the publications 
of the Institute. This recommendation was made in 
conjunction with the Meetings and Papers Committee 
and the Publication Committee and wa.s subsetiuently 
approved by the Boar<l. 

Among other matters discussed by the committee 
were the organization of the StamJards Committee 
and the determination of a definite policy as to the 
number and location of Honorary Se(?retaries. 

Publication Committee. .This committee has 

general .supeiwision of all the technical puljlications of 
the Institute and has been active this year in mwiifying 
the methods of publication of the Journal and the 
Transactions to meet the general financial stringency. 
The most important problem before the committee 
this year was to determine a method whereby the 
expense involved in printing the Transactions in the 
fonn heretofore issued could be eliminated. Several 
meetings of the committee have been held during the 
year resulting in procedure for publishing the Jour¬ 
nal and Transactions which has been explained 
in previous notices to the membership and which is in 
effect for the 1922 publications. 

Sections and Branches.- -The growth in Section 
activity which has been noted in the Dmectom’ Reports 
of the last few years continued during the past year 
both as to new Sections organized and number and 
attendance at meetings as evidenced by the figures 
given in the following table. The regional Vice 
Presidents have in many cases visited the Section head¬ 
quarters in their territories and this has resulted, as it 
yras hoped when the plan of dividing the repr^entation 
of the Board into geographical districts was instituted, 
in a closer relation and gi’eater interest of the member¬ 
ship as a whole in Institute affairs. 


During the past year Sections have been organized 
at Columbus, Ohio, Oklahoma and Santiago de Chile. 
An extension of territory was granted to the Vamjouver 
Section. 

The development of Institute Branches has during 
the past year lived up to the post-war promise of greatly 
increased scope. Tliis development i.s recordcKl not so 
much in the increased attendance at meetings l)ut. by 
the gi'eater number of schools of all classes from which 
the student enrollment is now drawn. The work of 
passing upon these Student applications from scdiools 
never before listed has required considerable time on 
the part of a special subcommittee of l.lje Board of 
Examiners. New Branches have been autliorized at 
Swarthmore College and Rutgers College. 
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Scholarships. —^The governing lK)die.H of Columbia 
University have placed at the dispo.sal of the Institute 
a scholarship in Electri<‘al Engineering beginning with 
the academic year 1922-2tl and (‘ontinuing until further 
notice. The scliolarship pays $,'150 t.owurd the annual 
tuition, and reappointment for completion of cour.se 
is conditioned upon maintenance of gornl .standing. 
An Institute committee will consider the candidates 
and make a reciommemlation to the Board of Dir(K!tor.s 
regarding the award. 

Standards Committee. The Standards Com- 
mitlee has held five regular meetings during the 
year for the transaction of its business. 

The Committee has adopted, subject to confirmation 
at the May meeting, modifications and additions to 
various parts of the Rules, including a new chapter on 
rules for storage batteries adopted provisionally last 
year. The Committee ha.s also initiated work on rules 
for electric welding apparatus, which work is now well 
underway. 

The Committee has prepared an unusually complete 
report on screw lamp-caps and lamp-holdem, presenting 
a complete historical picture beginning with the original 
designs arid extending through the development to the 
American standard screw-shell base over a period of 
years. 

A report has been completed comparing the rating of 
motors using Class A insulation in accordance with the 
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various rules which have been suggested in the United 
States and in England* This comparison shows some 
important differences, but in view of the fact that the 
rules for open-t 3 rpe motors employing Class A insulation 
are still in the hands of the Sectional Committee on 
Rating, the Standards Committee has refrained from 
taking any definite action during the present year. 

The Committee has arranged for the appointment 
of an Institute representative on the Sectional Com¬ 
mittee on Safety Code for Aircraft and nominated 
members for the Sectional Committee on Electrical 
Installations on Shipboard. 

A large number of communications covering all 
branches of its work has been received and acted upon. 

Considerable attention has been given to the best 
method of organizing the standardizing work of the 
Institute, with particular reference to the Standai'ds 
Committee, the Technical Committees, the various 
Sectional Committees appoint^ under the rules of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, and the 
United States National Committee of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission. The Committee ex¬ 
pects to submit to the Board for approval at its May 
meeting, a comprehensive plan which will tie these 
various committees more closely together. 

American Engineering Standards Committee.— 

The following statistical summary of the work of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee is taken 


from the report of the committee for 1921. 

Member-bodies.. 20 

Organizations represented.28 

Representatives on main committee. ., 52 

Approved standards. 17 

Standards up for approval. 17 

Projects having official status.... 79 

Projects for which sponsorship has been ac¬ 
cepted. 51 

Organizations acting as sponsors. 43 

Cooperating bodies.. 160 

Individuals on sectional committees. 548 


The committee is receiving government cooperation 
through the active participation of numerous branches 
of the Federal Government in the work of the commit¬ 
tee.^ The committee has a large number of specific 
projects on hand which are being handled by sectional 
committees in the regular way. International coopera¬ 
tion is assured through the committees being in touch 
with the national standardizing bodies of Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Prance, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland. Three new member bodies were 
added during the year. Additional financial help over 
that derived from dues from the member bodies was 
received from companies interested in standardization 
and through special contributions to the extent ot 
$7425. 

j The Department of Commerce at Washington has 


arranged to promulgate standards to be known as 
Standards of Simplified Practise. At the request of 
the Secretary of Commerce, the A. E. S. C. has desig¬ 
nated Mr. A. A. Stevenson, the retiring chairman of 
the committee, as a special representative to work 
with the Department in the coopei’ation between the 
Department's Division of Simplified Practise and the 
standardization work of the A. E. S. C.and a represen¬ 
tative of the Department has been designated to act 
on the A. E. S. C. This arrangement is considered one 
of the important steps taken by the A. E. S. C. during 
the last year, providing, as it does, definite cooperation 
and coordination of the work of the Department of 
Commerce with that of the committee. 

Mr. Albert W. Whitney was elected chairman of 
the committee for the year 1922. 

U. S. National Gommittee of the I. E. C.—This 
Committee has held only one general meeting (October 
14th, 1921), but the Executive Council of the Commit¬ 
tee has held several meetings from time to time. 
By letter-ballot of the membership of the Committee 
an amendment in the Statutes of the Committee, the 
purpose of which was to provide for ex-officio represen¬ 
tation, in the Committee, of the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Bureau of Foi’eign and 
Domestic Commerce, “and any other Depai’tment of 
the United States Government interested in the objects 
of the I. E. C.“ was adopted. The Departments ac¬ 
cepted the invitation, and the representatives desig¬ 
nated were: for the War Department, Major General 
G. 0. Squier, Chief Signal Officer of the U. S. Army, 
and, for the Navy Department, Commander C. S. 
McDowell, U. S. N. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce will also be invited to accept 
ex-officio membership in the Committee. 

The work on proposals to the Commission, suspended 
last year in order to wait for the report of the A. E. S. C. 
Sectional Committee on Rating of Electrical Machinery 
(of which the A. I. E. E. is the sponsor-body), has had 
to remain in abeyance, because the work of the Sec¬ 
tional Committee has not yet been completed. 

The Committee was represented by two delegates 
at an unofficial conference of delegates of various 
national committees of the Commission in Paris last 
November, to consider the difficulties of various kinds 
which have arfeen in regard to the adoption of I. E. C. 
Recommendations and Rules, in certain countries* 
since the Brussels meeting of the Advisory Committee 
on Rating in 1919, and which have forced the Com¬ 
mission to postpone its meetings several times. 

The ^Committee cooperated with the Organization 
Committee of the International Conference on Elec¬ 
trical Super-Power Systems, which was held in Paris 
in the week of November 21-26. Several important 
papers were presented by prominent American elec¬ 
trical engineers. The Committee was represented, 
informally, at the conference, by Dr. A. E. Kennelly, 
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Mr. F. D. Newbury, and Dr. C. 0. Mailloux, who was 
made Honorary President of the Conference. 

National Committee of the International 
Commission on Illumination. —The work of the 
U. S. National Committee of the International 
•Commission on Illumination, during the past year, 
largely centered about the meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Commission, which was held in Paris, 
July 4-8,1921. The U. S. National Committee secured 
and transmitted for use at that meeting, reports on the 
following subjects: Lighting Legislation; Automobile 
Head Lighting; Nomenclature and Standards of 
Photometry and Illumination; Relative Visibility 
Function and the Mechanical Equivalent of Light; 
Heterochromatic Photometry; Use of Light Filters in 
Heterochromatic Photometry. 

The Commission concerned itself’ chiefly with funda¬ 
mental definitions, and adopted definitions of “lumin¬ 
ous flux,” “illumination”, and “luminous intensity”, 
which are in accordance with those cmrently used in 
this country, and appearing among the A. I. E. E. 
standards. Furthermore, the Commission recognized 
the fundamental candle-power unit, which is maintained 
by tlie National Laboratories of Great Britain, France 
and the United States, as the “International Candle.” 
The Commission also appointed subcommittees on 
‘‘"Heterochromatic Photometry,” on “Definitions and 
.Symbols,” on “Lighting in Factories and Schools,” 
and on “Automobile Head Lights.” 

It is proposed that the next meeting of the Commis¬ 
sion shall be held, (assuming that conditions are favor¬ 
able), in this country, in 1924. Dr. E. P. Hyde of 
the U. S. National Committee was elected President 
of the International Commission. 

At the meeting of the U. S. National Committee, 
held in November, 1921, C. H. Sharp was elected 
Chairman of the U. S. National Committee, and 
Howard Lyon was elected its Secretary. 

Code of Principles of Professional Conduct.— 

Two cases of alleged breaches of our code by mem¬ 
bers of the Institute have been presented to the com¬ 
mittee during the past year. In one of these cases, 
involving the presentation of false information, the 
committee found the charge warranted and recom¬ 
mended that the member’s resignation, presented in 
the interim, be accepted by the Board. In the other 
case, involving the unauthorized use of the name of 
the Institute for advertising purposes in a printed 
document, the committee recommended severe censure 
and the withdrawal of the document in question. 

Both of these recommendations were accepted and 
acted upon by the Board. 

At its meeting on February 16, the committee recom¬ 
mended the policy of publishing the findings of the 
committee in the Institute Journal, each case to be 
presented as an example of the interpretation of the 
code, and without names. After referring this matter 


to the legal counsel of the Institute, the recommenda¬ 
tion was approved by the Board, and a brief statement 
of the cases above mentioned was prepared and 
published. 

During the past two years, a committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, cooperating 
with representatives of the other societies, has been 
preparing a joint code of ethics. After careful con¬ 
sideration of this code, your committee has recom¬ 
mended that the Institute adhere to its present code, 
rather than adopt the proposed joint code. It is the 
opinion of the committee tibat the existing code of the 
Institute is more complete and explicit than the pro¬ 
posed joint code, and more unquestionable in its inter¬ 
pretation. This recommendation was also approved 
by the Board of Directors. 

Committee on Safety Codes. —The Committee 
has cooperated with the Electrical Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Assoc, by having representa¬ 
tives on its subconunittee on Industrial Applications, 
and by the suggestion of certain ways in which the 
work of that Association can be more closely related to 
that of the A. I. E. E. The Institute is also represented 
by a member of this Committee in the Electrical Safety 
Conference Section Committee on Safety Code for 
Electric Power Control. 

American Committee on Electrolysis. —The 
Institute's representatives on the American Committee 
on Electrolysis have attended all meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee held during the year 1921, the last one of which 
occurred on May 3,1921. The great interest taken in 
the work was evidenced by the fact that all of the 
organizations constituting the committee were repre¬ 
sented, there being present 24 out of the 27 representa¬ 
tives. 

At this meeting the reports of the various sub¬ 
committees were thoroughly discussed and unanimously 
adopted. These reports were then referred to an 
editing committee and, together with an introduction 
by the Chairman, published about October 21, 1921, 
as the Second Report of the Committee. They are 
being distributed through the A. I. E. E. in the same 
manner that the First Report was handled. 

While the main committeehasbeen inactive since the 
May 3, 1921 meeting, the work of the Research sub¬ 
committee is going actively forward. 

Board of Examiners.-r-The Board of Examiners, 
during the year held eleven meetings, averaging about 
three hours each. It considered and referred to the 
Board of Directors a total of 3420 applications for 
admission or transfer to the hil^er grades. This is 
a decrease of about 21% froin the record fibres of last 
year and is imdoubtedly accounted for by the industrial 
depression from which the country suffered during the 
.yw.; ■ 

During the esuly part of the year a code of practise 
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was drawn up by the Board giving the consensus of 
opinion on the various t3T3es of doubtful cases which 
arise. This code was adopted by the Examiners as a 
guide for future decisions. 


Applications for Admission 

Recommended for grade of Associate_:. 1662 

Not recommended.. 4 1666 

Recommended for grade of Member.. Ill 

Not recommended for admission to this 
grade.. 46 167 

Recommended for grade of Fellow. 1 

Not recommended for admission to this 
grade. 5 6 

Recommended for enrolment as Students... 1390 
Not recommended for enrolment. 1 1391 


Applications for Transfer 

Recommended for grade of Member. 131 

Not recommended for transfer to this grade 38 169 

Recommended for grade of Fellow.. 21 

Not recommended for transfer to this grade 10 31 

Total number of applications considered_ 3420 

Applications reconsidered. 4 

Total.... 3424 


Membership.—The results of the Membership 
Committee's efforts this year should be considered 
excellent in view of the period of industrial depression 
through what the country has been passing. The 
larger Sections of the Institute located in manufacturing 
•centers felt the effect of business curtailment most 
sharply, twelve of the smaller Sections oh the other 
hand exceeded last year's figures. 

The total applications received were 1748 as com¬ 
pared with 2442 last year and 1696 the year before. 
The accompanying table shows the changes in mem¬ 
bership in detail. 



Honor¬ 

ary 

Member 

Fellow 

1 

Member 

Asso¬ 

ciate 

Total 

Membership, April 30, 1921.. 

6 

541 

1,903 

10,765 

13,215 

Additions; 






Transferred.. 


23 

140 



New Member Qualified.... 

1 

1 

114 

1,046 


Reinstated. 


2 

9 

30 


Deductions: 






Died.. 

1 

5 

11 

45 


Resigned. 


3 

20 

187 


Transferred. 



14 

155 


Dropped. 


1 

30 

461 


Membership, April 30, 1022.. 

6 

558 

2,097 

11,602 

14,263 


Net increase in Membership during the year.... 1048 


Deaths.—The following deaths have occurred during 
the year. 

Honorary Member: E. A. BuddCv 

Fellows: Wilson L. Campbell,. Warren H. Fiske, 
R. T. E. Ix)zier, L. ,S. Randolph, Edward B. Rosa. 

'Members: Francis B. Crocker, Charles 3- Cross, 
Leo Daft, W. F. Doherty, Roland S. Feud, Alexander M. 
Gray, George G. Grower, Peter C. Hewitt, Llewelyn 
Owen, Richard Pfund, James A. Walton. 

Associates: Joel E. Anderson, Walter E. Ayinonds, 
Milton P. Baker, William E. Baker, James H. Becker, 
Rayner M. Bedell, Joseph E. Biggs, /Winthrop G. 
Bushnell, Dean B. Cobb, Harry L. Darrah, S. I. 
Felder, Wm. Lee Fitzpatrick, Clark W. Francy, Alonzo 
Gartley, Frank T. Gash, C. M. Gear, Carl F. Grimm, 
Henry Harvie, Percy C. Henry, Earl S. James, 
A. Pinto Joseph, Shuso Kawado, Edwin W. Kelly, 
Frederick A. Keyes, Joseph F. Krause, Walter A. 
Leason, W. W. Lighthipe, Myron Manwaring, Robert 
McKay, Ferdinand C. Miller, Edward S. Morrell, 
Fred C. Muench, Charles A. Rohr, Earl E. Sayre, 
Leon H. Scherck, Albert C. Schweizer, Harry M. 
Steven, Albert Taylor, Willis H. Trenner, Alfred R. 
Van Horn, Arthur S. Wheeler, B. D. Wilber, J. F. 
Wilson, Noble A. Wolfe, Roy C. Zoll. 

Total deaths, 62. 

Employment Service.—^The employment service 
which has been maintained for many years at Institute 
headquarters and which during the latter part of 1918 
was coordinated with the similar service of the other 
Founder Societies, was transferred to the auspices of 
the newly organized American Engineering Council 
on January 1, 1921 upon the recommendation of the 
secretaries, and the Joint Finance Committee, of the 
four Founder Societies. 

In addition to a direct service, the Bureau prepares 
an engineering service bulletin which is published each 
month in the Institute Journal and it has served to 
place many members in positions of responsibility, 
both in this country and abroad. The bulletin is 
subdivided into two parts: one containing announce¬ 
ments of vacancies; and the other containing lists of 
men available, with condensed records of their experi¬ 
ence. All announcements are published without charge 
either to the employers or to the members of the 
Institute seeking positions. 

With a view to increasing the scope and value of the 
Bureau a volunteer committee, composed of engineers 
registered with the bureau; was organized early in the 
summer of 1921 and has been at work almost con¬ 
tinuously since that date 'systematically canvasing 
employers of engineers in and around New York, largely 
throu^ the medium of personal calls, calling atten¬ 
tion of these employers to the facilities offered by the 
bureau. This work has been productive of very 
satisfactory results an^ is also being imdertaken in other 
cities. 
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Federated American Engineering Societies.— 

During the past year meetings of the Executive Board 
of American Engineering Council have been held as 
follows: April 16, 1921, Philadelphia; September 30, 
1921, Washington; January 4 and 6, 1922, Wash¬ 
ington; March 10, 1922, Chicago. In addition to 
this the first annual meeting of American Engineering 
Council was held January 5-6 at Washington. 

The headquarters of the organization were early in 
1921 transferred from New York to Washington and 
it is believed that one result of the first year’s activiti^, 
as shown there, is a distinct field of usefulness for the 
organization; that distinct progress in securing the 
support and earning the confidence of the engineers of 
the country has been made, and the prestige of the 
profession—^both in Government and in industrial 
circles—^has been enhanced. It would seem that the 
Institute pursued a wise course in participating in the 
creation of this organization and of giving it whole 
hearted support. 

Detailed accounts of the activities of American 
Engineering Council and of its Committees have been 
published throughout the year in the Journal and will 
not be recapitulated here. 

At the annual review of membership, the Institute 
became entitled to two additional members on American 
Engineering Council and to an additional member on 
the Executive Board. President McClellan, Past- 
Presidents Scott, Stillwell and Townley retain their 
seats on the Executive Board, the additional members 
being Messrs. Finney and Morehouse. In the Com¬ 
mittee appointments, Professor Charles F. Scott has 
become Chairman of the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, Mr. L. B. Stillwell, remains on the 
Committee on Public Affairs and Mr. Calvert Townley 
on the Committee on Finance, 

United Engineering Society. —This Society per¬ 
forms for the national societies of Civil, Mining, Me¬ 
chanical and Electrical Engineers, certain specific acts 
which are governed by contracts; the primary function 
of the United Society being to hold in trust and to 
administer for these societies the Engineering Societies 
Building, in which the headquarters of the National 
societies are located. 

Extracts from the annual financial report of the 
United Engineering Society were published in the 
March 1922 Journal. 

Engineering Societies Library. —The library of 
the Institute is combined with the libraries of the 
national societies of Ciyil, Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers, administered as the “Engineering , Societies 
Library” under the direction of the Library Board of 
the United Engineering Society; this board is com¬ 
posed of representatives of each of the four societies 
referred to above. 

In order to place the facilities of the library at the 
disposal of persons residing at a distance from New 


York, a Library Service Bureau has been established, 
and a staff of expert searchers and translators is 
employed to cover almost any engineering topic, in 
the following manner: abstracting, translating, bib- 
liographing, statistical searches and reports, searches 
for patent purposes, copying, preparing reference cards, 
etc. 

An abstract of the annual report of the Engineering 
Societies Library covering the calendar year 1921 was 
published in the March 1922 Journal. 

Engineering Foundation. —Engineering Founda¬ 
tion is a trust fund established in 1914 by Ambrose 
Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio, by gifts to United Engi¬ 
neering Society as a nucleus of a large endowment 
“for the furtherance of research in science and in 
engineering, or for the advancement in any other 
manner of the profession of engineering and the good 
of mankind.” It is administered by the Engineering 
Foundation Board upon which the Institute and 
other national engineering societies are represented. 
The Board is a Department of United Engineering 
Society. 

An abstract of the annual report of the Engineering 
Foundation for the seventh year, was published in 
the March 1922 Journal. 

Representatives. —^The Institute has continued 
its representation upon various national committees 
and other local and national bodies with which it has 
been affiliated in past years, and has appointed repre¬ 
sentatives upon a number of new Sectional Committees 
of American Engineering Standards Committee. A 
complete list of representatives is published frequently 
in the Journal. 

Edison Medal.— The Edison Medal for 1921 which 
was awarded to Cummings C. Chesney “For Early 
Developments in Alternating-Current Transmission” 
was presented to Mr. Chesney with appropriate cere¬ 
monies at an evening session of the Midwinter Conven¬ 
tion, February 16, 1922. 

John Fritz Medal.— The John Fritz Medal Board 
of Award, which is composed of representatives of the 
national societies of Civil, Mining, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers, awarded the 1922 medal to 
Charles Eugene Schneider “for achievement in metal¬ 
lurgy of iron and steel; for development of ordnance, 
especially the 75 mm. gun, and for notable patriotic 
contribution to the winning of the war.” 

Visit of American Engineers to England and 
France. —^A delegation of American engineers repre¬ 
senting the four societies of Civil, Mining, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineers visited England and France 
during the summer of 1921. The purpose of this 
visit w^ the presentation of the John Fritz Medal to 
Sir Robert Hadfield in London and Charles Eugene 
Schneider in Paris. The Institute was represented by 
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Dr. F. B. Jewett, Dr. A. E. Kennelly and Major 
General George 0. Squier. The reception of the 
American delegation in both London and Paris was the 
occasion in both instances for the gathering of an 
unprecedented number of distinguished engineers and 
the keynote of most of the speeches was the inter¬ 
national character of engineering, and the importance 
of developing intimate relations between the members 
of the professions of the different countries, leading to 
a better understanding between the nations. 

Honorary Membership. —^Marshal Foch was made 
an honorary member of the four national societies of 
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Civil, Mining and Metallurgical, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers with impressive ceremonies on the 
afternoon of December 18, 1921 at the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York. 

Finance Committee. —During the year the com¬ 
mittee has held monthly meetings, has passed upon the 
^cpenditures of the Institute for various purposes, 
and otherwise performed the duties prescribed for it in 
the Constitution and By-laws. 

Haskins and Sells, certified public accountants, have 
audited the books, and their report follows: 


ATLANTA 

SALTIMORB 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

DALLAS 

DENVER 

DETROIT 

KANSAS CITY 

LOS ANGELES 

MINNEAPOLIS 

NEWARK 

NEW ORLEANS 



NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 

HASKINS & SELLS 

PORTLAND 

SAINT LOUIS 

SALT LAKE CITY 

CERTIFIED FUBUIC ACCOUNTANTS 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 

37 WEST 39th STREET 

TULSA 

NEW YORK 

WATERTOWN 

HAVANA 

LONDON 


PARIS * 

SHANGHAI 


May 16,1922. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 

33 West 39th Street, 

New York. 

Dear Sirs: 

Pursuant to engagement, we have audited your books 
and accounts for the year ended April 30, 1922, and 
submit herewith our certificate and the following de¬ 
scribed exhibits: 

Exhibit —General Balance Sheet, April 30,1922. 

Exhibit “B'^—Summary of Income and Profit & 
Loss for the Year ended April 30, 1922. 

Yours truly, 

Haskins & Sells 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 

Certificate op Audit 

We have audited the books and accounts of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers for the year 
ended April 30, 1922, and 
We Hereby CERTiry that the accompanying General 
Balance Sheet properly exhibits the financial condition 
of the Institute at April 30,1922, that the Summary of 
Income and Profit & Loss for the year ended that date 
is correct, and that the books of the Institute are in 
agreement therewith. 

HASKINS & SELLS 

New York, 

May 16,1922. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Exhibit A. General Balance Sheet, April 30.1922 


ASSETS 

Real Estate: 

One>Pourth Interest in United Engineering 
Society’s Land, Building and Building Equip-, 
ment, 25 to'33 West 39th Street, (Depreciation 

carried on Books of United Engineering Society). $489,785.17 

Equipment: 

Library—'Volumes and Fixtures. $40,374,43 

Works of Art, Paintings, etc. 3,001.35 

Office Furniture and Fixtures. $14,558.20 

Less Reserve for Depreciation. 9,788.28 4,769.92 

Total Equipment.. 48,145.70 


LIABILITIES 

Current Liabilities: 

Accounts Payable—Subject to Approval by the 

Finance Committee.. $ 11 , 395.41 

Due to United Engineering Society on Account of 
Building Addition, Including Accrued Interest.... 2,642.19 

Dues Received in Advance. 2,754.91 

Entrance Fees and Dues Advanced by Applicants for 

Membership. 357.50 

Subscriptions for "Transactions” Received in 
Advance. -3,026.00 

Total Current Liabilities. $20,076.01 


Fund Reserves: 


Working Assets: 

"Transactions," etc... $6,730.50 

Paper and Cover Paper. 2,008.17 

Paper for Volume 40. 874.84 

Badges. 1,769.48 


Total Working Assets. 


11,382.99 


Current Assets: 

Cash. $398.09 

Notes Receivable—^Advertisers... 253.75 

Accounts Receivable: 

Members—For Dues... 13,784.24 

Advertisers.; 2,765.56 

Miscellaneous...:... 1,012.43 

Accrued Interest on Investments. 109.38 

Accrued Interest on Bank Balances.'.. 183.09 


Total Current Assets.. 18,506.54 

Funds: 

Reserve Capital Fund: 

City of Wilmington, Delaware, 

4^% Bonds, 1934, par Value 

$15,000.00. . $15,625.63 

United States Third Liberty Loan 
4K% Bonds, par Value, 

$10,000.00... 10,000,00 $25,625.03 


Life Membership Fund: 

Cash........ $1,438.67 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail¬ 
road Company 4% Bonds, 1958, 

par value, $5,000.00 . 4,868.75 

Accrued Interest.... 33.33 6,340.75 

International Electrical Congress of 
St. Louis—^Library fund; 

Cash. $276.95 

New York, City 4K% Bonds, 1967, 

par value $2,000.00. 2,223.19 

New York Telephone Company 
4M% Bond, 1939, par value 
$1,000.00..,..,,....../,,,.... 878.76 

Accrued Interest.... 67.50 3,445;89 

Mailloux Fund: 

Cash.... $90.00 

New York Telephone Company 
4>^% Bond, 1939, par value 

$ 1 , 000 . 00 ...,,...,.,,.., 1 , 000.00 

Accrued Interest......... ..:... 22.60 1,112.60 

Mid'winter Convention][Puhd-^Ca8h... 242.87 

Total Funds......... i.................. 36,767.14 

Total, .... $604,887.64 


Reserve Capital Fund. $25,625,63 

Life Membership Fund. 6,340,76 

International Electrical Congress of St. Louis— 

Library Fund.;. 3,445.39 

Mailloux Fund. 1,112.50 

Midwinter Convention Fund. 242.87 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Summary of Income and Profit & Loss 
FOR THE Year ended April 30,1922. 


Exhibit B. 


Income: 

Entrance fees... 

Dues. 

Student's Dues.. 

Transfer Fees. 

Advertising. 

Subscriptions. 

Sales of "Transactions," etc. 

Badges Sold. S5,172.75 

Less Cost. 4,774.30 


<9,719.25 

*152,690.11 

10,127.00 

1,732.50 

54,820.60 

4,907.74 

10,199.67 

398.45 


Interest on Securities in Reserve Capital Fund.... 1,100.00 

Interest on Bank Balances. 842.65 

Interest on Notes Receivable. 32.90 


Total. *246,470.87 

Expenses: 

Publications: 

Journal. $77,288.92 

Transactions. 28,830.77 

Year Book. 5,026.78 *111,146.47 


Meetings.. 

Administrative Expenses. 

Sections Con^mittcc. 

Membership Committee. '.. 

Standards Committee. 

Finance Committee. 

Code Committee... 

International Electrotechnical Commission. 

International Illumination Commission. 

Interest on United Engineering Society Building 

Account... 

President's Special Appropriation. 

Honorary Secrotery... 

American Engineering Standards Committee. 

John Fritz Modal Award. 

Engineering Societies Library: 

Maintenance. *5,500.00 

Recataloging. 2,500.00 


7,903.32 

42.974.76 

24.596.76 
6,611.21 

103.36 

150.00 

60.00 

872,42 

300.00 

182.79 

588.96 

4,000.00 

1,600.10 

57,14 


8,000.00 


Total Income— (Forward) . *246,470.87 

Expenses— (Forward) . . *231,934.79 

Interest on Loans Payable. 20.00 


Total. 231,954.79 

Net Income. *14,516.08 

Profit & Loss Credits: 

Adjustment of Institute's One-Fourth Interest in 

United Engineering Society’s Real Estate. *2,992.38 

Adjustment of Inventory of Furniture and Fix¬ 
tures, April 30,1922. 420.98 

Adjustment of Inventory of Library Volumes 
and Fixtures, April 30,1922. 169.44 


Total. 3,582.80 


Gross Surplus for the Year . *18,098.88 

Profit & Loss Charges: 

Uncollectible Dues Written Off. *4,317.47 

Adjustment of Inventory of Transactions, etc,, 

April 30, 1922. 6,176.00 

Provision for Depreciation of Furniture and 
Fixtures. 424.81 


Total... 10,918.28 

Surplus FOR THE Year. *7,180.60 

Surplus, May 1 , 1921.... *566,241.50 

Less Transferred to Capital Fund Reserve in 
Accordance with Resolution of Board of 

Directors. 25,677.77 640,563,79 


Surplus, April 30,1922. *647,744,39 


United Engineering Society Assessment. 4,860.00 

Federated American Engineering Societies. 17,927.50 

Forward. *231,934,79 *246,470.87 


*Includes *66,075.00 representing the Institute's estimate of members' dues 
applicable to subscriptions for the Journal. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Statement op Cash Receipts and Disbursements for 
Designated Purposes, for the Year ended April 30, 1922. 

Exhibit C. 

Receipts: 

Life Membership Fund.... *201.26 

International Electrical Congress of St. Louis Library Fund- 

Interest and Royalties.......139.40 

Mailloux Fund—Interest........ /..... 45.00 

Midwinter Convention Fund—Interest..,..,............13.00 

Total.*458.06 

Disbursements: 

Life Membership Fund.,...i,......,.... * 201^86 

International Electrical Congress of St. Louis Library Fund...281,01 
Mailloux Fund,.....186.60 

Midwinter Convention Fund............i,.,....232,39 

*961.80 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS PER MEMBER. 

Dtiring each hscal year for the past seven years. 

Year ending April 30... 191* 1917 1918 1919 19*0 1921 1922 

Memberahip, April 30, 

each year.. 8212 8710 9282 10252 11345 13215 14263 


Receipts per Member.. *13.02 *13.30 *13.17 *13.18 *15.01 *17.87 *17.26 
Disbursements per 

Member..-.. 13.74 12.75 11.99 12.92 16.62 18,00 16.77 

Credit Balance per 

Member.. .. ♦*.12 *.65 *1.18 *.26 •*.61 **1.03 *.49 

♦Deficit. 


Respectfully submitted for the Board of Dijrectors. 

F, L, HUTCHINSON, Secretary, 
New York, May 19.1922. 


Total. 




































































OPFICEIIS AND COMMITTEES 


SS5 


Omcers of A. I. E. E. 1921-1922 

PRESIDENT. 

WlLI.lAM McCLKLI.AX 

JUNIOR PAST-PRESIDENTS 

rAl.VluKT Tt»\V.\LF‘:Y A. W. HHRKESFORI) 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

W A. HAM, X. \v. STOKER 

\V. A. MAR V. G. ADSfT 

I. t*. PARRKU F. w. SPKIXr-.ER 

H. \V. KAl.i-S U(JHKRT SIllMiV 

H. H. I OEUWKM. V. R. EWART 

MANAGERS 

WAf/l'ER I Sl.lt’trTHR I.. E. IMI.AY 

n. I’Afoiui.i 1.', khwle: 

ERAKK H. NKWHYRY L. E, MOREHOUSE 

HAKOf.ti H. SMITH K. ||, WIM.IAMSON' 

JAMES F. LIXOOEX A. G. PIERCE 

E. U. rRAFT HAREAN A. I*HATT 

TREASURER SECRETARY 

OHORt’.H A- HAMIETOX E. i.. HUTCHINSON 


MEETINGS AND PAPERS COMMITTEE 
E. E. E. Cr»>i('hton, Cluiirmun, 

.1. C. Clark, S. P. Graci!, F. D. NewUury. 

L. W. W. Morrow, 

Cliairman of Ctjimnittoc on Coorditialii.m of Instituti.' Aolivities. 

C'liairtnoii of Technical Commit tecs. 

Cliairincn of S<-ctions. 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
A. S. McAllister, Chairman, 

K. K. !■'. Cn'iKhlon, ]•'. L. Hutchinson. L. F. Moivlinusc. 

Donah I McNicol, 

COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION OF INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 
W. I. Sliclitcr. Chnirman, 

K. E. F. Crcii'hton, I*'. L. Hntcliiiison, 1,. F. Morehouse. 

A. S. McAllister, 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS 

JI. II. Norri:',, Chuirnian, 

Pliilamlcr BeUs, Donald McNicol, N. L. Pollard. 

Win. A. Del Mur, J. M. Moreeroft, !•'. M. Sawtcllc, 

Erich Hatisiiiatin. H, %S. Wynkunit. 

SECTIONS COMMITTEE 
A. \Y. Ilcnvsford, Chiiirrn.an, 

C. Francis Ituritinc, Vire-Cli.airmaii, 

John H. Finkcn, .1. C. Parker, J. Lloyd Wayne. 

Chairmen of all Secliotui. 


IfONORARV SECRETARY 
14 A I,PH W, P«»PK 


GENERAL COUN.SEL 
PARKER it AARON 


PAST-PRESIDENTS 


•N'ottvis Gurnw. l.ss|, 
♦KimMil.p- L. P'tl-J , MiSli.V. 

*r. CoMMI-IrlnJoi ISSV-.S. 

Wt ,oe., ISSM !♦, 

Mf.tttr Tin*M'.»»'.i, issii iin. 
♦WiM.i.iM A, Ar.iitMSV, U^lMMil. 
Al.l<.S:vrafi;e liK.ruaM lli;M.. Lsill 'J. 
l<’U.ANIf J* t IAN SiMf ISRU-U. 

♦Ir'uwiw ,L Hoor.iu!';, LSR:}.-1 
r.iiM-.iK. t-SM.Vti 7 

ItA-a,', C»o«.:kj;b, IKllYS. 
A. 15. Ki r.-inf 1 iHRSHVlHtl. 

IllPIMH-L 
C'fi.MiUIv. P. Sti r.Ml I/, 

F, .I'cicii. l*M>'.L:i. 

J. Anuuin, 1. 


.Imh?; W. LKvI). HIOL.a. 

Si lll■vt,^;l! Wiiivia.ic«, KHI.’i-B. 

♦Sami 1.1. Siiiti.iios, lurUL7. 

*Hi-M!V G. Skui. 11HI7..S. 

1.01 A. Fcioa'sMN, MMlS-tl. 

I«i wts n. Siim,wi:i.i,. IIIIHMO. 

Met,.Mil C. ,f,v;Kso%. MlllMl. 

C..\s*» Di-.s?j. EH Lit!. 

Rai.I'H D. Mkhshon. IfHt'.Ul. 
c. D. M.vii.Dn s, P.H.'LM. 

PAf;i. M. l.tNiMi.N, EllLir*. 

Jons- j. Caim V. EH.'^i-EI. 

If. W, lU-CK, EIHLl/. 

K. W. Rim:. Jh. EM7-I.S. 

A. AkaMm, EILS-El. 
ftAi.vKur Tuw;»i.i;v, l(Hli-tJ*i. 


•^I..»ree4ri.rx| 


A, W. HnuMiiMaiRii, 


LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIE.S 

I. ‘.lioi-Si-.a Ir Vi*:loJ‘ia St., },on<I>«it, S. W. F.ii|tlaiid. 

< Jiii'Jn Si «,< j 5 ,«is, X. IP Via S, RoihtKontlu, Milan, Ilaly. 

I.ussfi sn r Hisl'o PoWh: Worl4» I h'pt., WirHinkton, New Xerd.and. 

T‘. I* Kfri* kUii;?L t>7;l Honrfci: St.. Mellirnmm, Aiislridin. 

W. I'i, T. Go rdfoaii. Adelitide, Soiitlf Aiisl.ialia. 
i*. t\ Hi riif, MiTiilL fJniv.t Mi>ntrciiL (Jm^. 

A- Hd. Rcinisejoiir, Paris Ill E, France. 

Itnrsy Parkfr GiUis. Tattt EnRineerittn Co., LH., York Hld«., Fort Ikiiitliny, 
VV. Kirkiaml. .folianncRliiirR, .Siiuth Afrira. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT BRANCHES 

C. I'laiiris llnrdiio', Chainiiaii. 

A. ('. Lanier, C. 15. Mai'iiiis.son, Harold (L Smith. 

Charlea F. Stiott, 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
15. IL M.'trtiiulale, (Miuinnati, 

Viiat'Chalrincti: 

U. L. Doihl. F. L. Kemii, John .Sallieri!, / 

D. IL Flifiiiiin:, J. E. Mitel)oii:dc1, M. E. Skiniier, 

R. 11. Ilowiaml, GeorKt! H. Middlemitti, J. L. Woudntss. 

W. N. Kyerson, 

Chaintieri of hicul Section tm'ml.»erHhiii coinrnittee.s. 

HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE 
\V. A. Del Mar, Clminn.'iti, 

F. L. niitehiniion. L. F. Morchonsf. 

LAW COMMITTEE 

H. IL Ilarniw, Jr., Chainnaii. 

Ffitiik R. Ewart, P. Jimkeriifehl, (.Miiirle.; .A. Terry. 

L. F. Morehoieie, 

PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE 
IL W. Ruck, Chairman, 

Gano Dunn. John W. Lieh, Calv'erl Towniciy, 

C. K. Skinner, 

COMMITTEE ON CODE OF PRINCIPLES OP PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 
C. A. Adttnis, Cliairman, 

A. H. lktlMa.iek, O. F;ieeioli, Srliuyli.T Skaats Wheeler, 

Geoi’t!!! F. Sever, 

COMMITTEE ON SAFETY CODES 
If. H. Gear, Clmirnian, 

H. C, CiisiiinMl. M. (L Lloyd, ' Fiivley OsKood, 

J. C. Forsyth, Wills Maelaeldaii, IL R. SarRunt, 

IL O. I..aoounL R. W, E. Moore, A. M. Sehomi, 

Johnston LivinRston, Jl. N. Muller, H, S. Wiirren. 



‘ A* !• I5* E. C 0 mtinittec.s 

GEHIRAL standing COMMITTEES 

EStBCUTIVB COMMITTEE 

Willsant XleCJi lliiiii. Chairman, 

%V. A. Del Mfir. George A. flannUiin. W. I. Slichlcr, 

Walter A. Ill,If, L. F. Mnrehouai*, Calvert Townely. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE 

1,. P-Mofchonfte.-CTiairitiftit, 

H. Vf. EkIvs, Harlan A. Pratt. 


STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
Itarold Pender, Chuirniitn, 

H. S. Ottlmme, Sticrefcu’y, 

CV. A. AnderegB. F. C, Hanker, L. F. MorehotiHe, 

Frederick Bedell, Percy E. Hitrt, F. D, Ntiwliury, 

B, A. Behrend, H. M. Hohart, S. G. Rhodes, 

O. B. Blaekwell, , Dugald C. Jack.son. Charles Rtiljbinti, 

L. F. Bluine, P. Junkerafeld, L, T. Robinson, 

G. A. Burnham, G, L. K.night, R. F. Schuchardt, 

P. H. Chase, F, A. Uiwu, C. E. Skinner, 

E. J, Cheney, C. 0. Miailloux, Arthur B. Smith, 

L, W'. Chubb, C. S. McDmvdl, N. W, Storer, 

P. P. Cox, W, h. Morrill, John B. Taylor, 

E. B. Craft, J. F. Moyer, A. H. Timuierinan, 

W. A. Dcd Mur, Taliaferro Milton, Philip Torchio, 

P. M. Farmer, R. W. E. Moore, W. K. Vanderpool, 

H. W. Fisher, R, B. Willi.amson. 
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COMMITTEES AKD REPRESENTATIVES 




EDISON MEDAL COMMITTEE , 

AppoitUed by the President for term of five years. 

Comfort A. Adams, Chairman, 

B. D. Adams, D. E. Drake, B. G. Lamme, 

H. H. Barnes, Jr. W. L. R. Emmet, L. T. Robinson, 

Frederick Bedell, L. A. Pergu-son, C. S. Ruffner, 

B. A. Behrend, John H. Finney, S. W. Stratton. 

H. M. Byllesfay, Calvert Townley, 

Elected by the Board of Directors from Us men membership for term of two years 
A. W. Berresford, F. D. Newbury, W. I. Slichter, 

L. E. Imlay, L. P. Morehouse, R. B. Williamson. 

Ex-Officio 

Wm. McClellan, President, George A. Hamilton, Treasurer. 

F. L. Hutchinson, Secretary. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

F. B. Jewett. Chairman, 

B. A. Behrend, Bancroft Gherardi, 

D, C. Jackson, 

P, Junkersfeld. 

A. E. kennelly, 

John B. Klumpp, 

M. G. Lloyd, 


Frederick Bedell, 

P. S, Clark, 

E. B. Craft, 

E. E. P. Creighton, 
H. P. Davis, 

W. A. Del Mar, 


L. F, Morehouse, 

E. W. Rice, Jr. 

Clayton H. Sharp. 

C. E. Skinner, 

Elmer A. Sperry. 
Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, 
John B. Whitehead. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 


EDUCATIONAL 

C. E. Magnusson, Chairman, 

W. C. Bauer, Charles S. Howe, 

Edward Bennett. John C. Parker. 

C. R. Dooley, G. H. Pfeif, 

H. W. Price. 


R, F. Schuchardt, 
W, L. Upson. 

Wm. R. Work. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

B. A. Behrend. Chairman, 

A. S. McAllister, Secretary, 

B. L. Bams, V. A. Fynn, A. S. McAllister. 

R. B. Brown, David Hall, P. D. Newbury, 

James Burke. H. U. Hart. Philip Torchio. 

G. Faccioli, V, Karapetoff, Herman L. Wallau, 

W, J. Poster. Paul Lincoln. R. B. Williamson. 

ELECTROCHEMISTRY AND ELECTROMETALLURGY 
Lawrence Addicks, Chairman, 

P. G. Clark. Carl Hering, W. H. Powell,. 

I. R. Edmands. L, E. Imlay, J. A. Seede. 

James J. Farley, F. A. Lidbury, J. L. Yardley. 

ELECTROPHYSICS 




P. W. Peek, Jr., Chairman, 



.t) 

H. D. Arnold, 

J. C. Clark, 

E. P, Hyde, 



E. P. Burton, 

C, P. Eldred, 

Chester W. Rice, 


li”; ■■ ■■ 

L. W. Chubb, 

Charles Portescue, 

H. B. Smith. 




Roy S. Glasgow, 


|| 

1 

f ■ 


INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC POWER 


■ . 

C. Yates, 

Chairman, 

* 

■r (>: 

1- ■ V . • 

P. H. Adams, 

Charles D. Fawcett, 

A. C. Lanier, - 



H, W. Cope, 

C. T. Guildford, 

M, J. McHenry, 

! 

- y • - 

W. E. Date, 

Henry D. James, 

A. G. Pierce, 

; 


E, D. Doyle, 

Fraser Jeffrey, 

H. P. Reed, 

P- 


e. W. Drake, 

W. C. Kalb, 

Leo Schirtzinger, 



H, W. Eastwood, C. W. Kincaid, 

Carl F. Scott. 

■( ’ii 

■i '!i; 

!i' ■ • 

.If'./ 


INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

!! ''V 


Pi V. Magalhaes, Chairman, 




C, W. Baker, 

F. P. Cox, 

G. A. Sawin, 


P. A. Borden, 

Wm. M, Bradshaw, 
H. B. Brooks, 


E. D. Doyle, 
A. L. Ellis, 


H. B. Smith, 
Irving B. Smith, 
H. S. Vasser. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
E., S. Jefferies, Chairman, 


P. B. Crosby, ' 
Gordon Pox, 

Eugene Friedlaender, 


R. B. Gerhardt, 
K. A. Pauly, 

D. M. Petty, 
Wm. T. Snyder, 


G. E.’Stoltz, 
Wilfred Sykes, 
P. H. Woodhull. 


LIGHTING AND ILLUMINATION 
G. Hi Stickney, Chairman, 

G. N. Chamberlin, . W. T. Dempsey, Charles F, Scott, 

A. B. Cooper, R. C. Powell, B. E. Shackelford. 

J. R; Cravath, W, D’A. Ryan, W. M, Skiff. 


MARINE 


Arthur Parker, Chairman, 
L. C. Brooks, Secretary, 

J. B. Bassett, 

R. A. Beekman, 

Eskil Berg, 

Maxwell W. Day, 

David D. Paris, 

E. G. Gallagher, 


Wm. Hetherington, Jr. 
H. L. Hibbard, 

J. S. Isdale, 

William P. James, 

C. A. Jones, 

C. S. McDowell, 


H. Franklin Harvey, Jr. W. E. Meschenmoser. 

F. W. Wood. 

MINES 

Graham Bright, Chairman, 

Willard C. Adams, L. C. Ilsley, 

R. T. Andrae, G. M. Kennedy, 

M. C. Benedict, R. L. Kingsland, 

H. W. Bales, A. B. Kiser, 

POWER STATIONS 
R. F. Schuchardt, Chairman, 

H. A. Barre, H. W. Bales, 

J. T. Barron. F. C. Hanker, 

A. E. Bauhan, P. Junkersfeld, 

E. T. Brandon, W. H. Lawrence, 

D. H. Braymer, H. P. Liversidge, 

PROTECTIVE DEVICES 
H. R. Woodrow, Chairman, 


I. H. Osborne, 

G. A. Pierce, Jr. 
S. M. Robinson, 

H. M. Southgate, 
W. E. Thau, 

E. P. Townsend, 
A. E. Waller, 


W. F. Schwedes, 
F. L. Stone, 

W. A. Thomas, 

C. D. Woodward. 


I. E. Moultrop, 

P. D. Newbury, 

A. B. Stitzer, 

H. R. Summerhayes, 
R. B. Williamson. 


G. H. Bragg, 

P. H. Chase, 

W. H. Cole. 

L. N. Crichton, 

P. C. Hanker, 

S. E. M. Henderson, 
E. A. Hester, 


E. M. Hewlett, A, G. Pierce, 

F, L. Hunt, N, L. Pollard, . 

J. B. MacNeill, F. E. Ricketts, 

John C. Martin. D. W. Roper, 

A. A. Meyer, E. R. Stauffacher, 

W, H. Millan, E. C. Stone, 

John B. Taylor. 

TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 
Donald McNicol, Chairman, 

O. B. Blackwell, C. E. Davies, W. O. Pennell, 

C. W. Burkett, F> E. d'Humy, Stanley Rhoads, 

G. A, Cellar, D. H. Gage, Edgar Russell, 

R. E. Chetwood, H. Hulatt, A; E. Silver. 

L, W. Chubb, F. H. Kroger, A. B. Smith, 

E. H. Colpitts, L. F. Morehouse, P, A. Wolff. 

TRACTION AND TRANSPORTATION 

H. M. Brinckerhoff, Chairman, 


E. B. Katte, N. W. Storcr, 

John Murphy, R. W. Stovel, 

Hugh Pttttison, H. M. Warren, 

W. B. Potter, P. E. Wynne, 

Ralph H. Rice, C. W. Young. 

Guy A. Richardson, 

TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Edward B.. Meyer, Chairman, 


A. H. Babcock, 
Reinier Beeuwkes, 
R. H. Dalgleish, 
W. G. Gordon, 
Selby Haar, 


R. W. Atkinson, 
P, G. Baum, 
Wallace S. Clark, 
W. H. Cole, 

W. A. Del Mar, 
H. C. DonCarlos, 
P. M, Farmer, 


John H. Finney, 
L. M. Klauber, 

J. A. Koontz, Jr., 
W. S. Lee. 

G. J. Newton, 

A. M. Perry, 


C. N. Rakestraw, 

C. C. Robinson, 

D. W, Roper, 

C. H. Shaw, 

A. E. Silver, 

W, K. Vanderpoel, 
C. T, Wilkinson. 


A. I. E, E. Representatives 

ON AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE, COUNCIL 
P. B. Jewett, John B. Taylor. 

ON AMERICAN BUREAU OF WELDING 
W. L. Merrill. 

ON AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ELECTROLYSIS 
Bion J. Arnold. ' N. A. Carle, F. N. Waterman. 

ON AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL OF THE 
FEDERATED AMERICAN ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 
Comfort A. Adams, W. A. Layman, Charles S. Ruffner, 

A. W. Berresford, •William McClellan; *Charles F. Scott, 

•John H, Finney, *L. P. Morehouse, *L. B. Stillwell, 

P. L. Hutchinson, L. T. Robinson, CalvertjTownley. 

•Members of Executive Board. 

ON AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
H.M, Hobart. Harold Pender. • C. E, Skinner, 

L. T. Robinson (Alternate) 

ON BOARD OF TRUSTEES, UOTTBD ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
H. H. Bamos, Jr., Bancroft Gherardi, H. Ail^ardner. 

ON ENGINEERING FOUNDATION BOARD . 
Prank B. Jewett, : B. W. Ripe, Jr. 

ON PRANCO-AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMMITTEE 
A. M. Hunt, L. B. Stillwell. ; 








SECTIONS AND BRANCHES 
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ON JOHN FRITZ MEDAL BOARD OF AWARD 

Comfort A. Adams, A. W. Berrosford, Calvert Townley. 

Wm. McClellan, 

ON LIBRARY BOARD OF UNITED ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
Edward D. Adams. P. L. Hutchinson, Alfred W. Kiddle, 

E. B. Craft, W. I. Slichter. 

ON NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, ELECTRICAL 
COMMITTEE 

The chairman of the Institute’s Committee on Safety Codes. 

ON NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, ENGINEERING DIVISION 
f'. A. Adams, Frank B. Jewett, W. R. Whitney. 

ON U. S. NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ILLUMINATION COMMISSION 
A. E. Kennelly, C. O. Mailloux, Clayton H. Sharp. 

WASHINGTON AWARD, COMMISSION OF 
John Price Jackson, Charles F. Scott. 


U. S. NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTROTECHNICAL COMMISSION 

C. O. Mailloux, President, 

D. C. Jackson, Vice-President, 

•James Burke, Vice-President, 

C. H. Sharp, Secretary, 

C. A. Adams, H. W. Fisher, L. T. Robinson, 

P. G. Agnew, H. M. Hobart, Charles Robbins, 

B. A. Behrend, A. E. Kennelly, D. B. Rushmore, 

J. J. Carty, B. G. Lamme, C. P. Scott, 

L. W. Chubb, A. S. McAllister, C. E. Skinner, 

•C. L. Coliens, 2d, ■•Com. C, S. McDowell ®Gen. George O. Squier 
W. A. Del Mar, W. S. Moody, . S. W Stratton, 

•A. L. Doremus, A. H. Moore, Elihu Thomson, 

Cano Dunn, R. W. E. Moore, ®C. L. Warwick, 

W. C. Pish, L. P. Morehouse, R. B. Williamson. 

•Representative of Electric Power Club. 

^Representative of American Society for Testing Materials. 

•■•Representative of War Department. 

♦Representative of Navy Department. 


LIST OF SECTIONS 

Name Chairman 


Secretary 


Akron. H. C. Stephens R. B. Fisher 

Atlanta. J. E. Mellett H. N. Pye 

Baltimore,.. Douglas Burnett Vern E. Alden 

Boston. Lewis W. Abbott F. S. Dellenbaugh 

Chicago. M. M. Fowler E. H. Bangs 

Cincinnati. J. D. Lyon Leo Schirtr.inger 

Cleveland. I. H. Van Horn G. B. Schneeberger 

Columbus. F. C. Caldwell P. C. Nesbitt 

Connecticut. C. P. Scott A. E. Knowiton 

Denver.. B. C. J, Wheatlake R. B. Bonney 

Detroit-Ann Arbor. A. S. Albright E. L. Bailey 

Eric. C. H. Sebum P. B. Mansfield 

Fort Wayne. R. I-I, Chadwick A. B. Campbell 

Indianapolis-Lafayette. D. C. Pyke J. W. Hannon 

Ithaca... J. G. Pertsch, Jr. G. F. Bason 

Kansas City. C. J. Larsen Glenn O. Brown 

Lehigh Valley. Charles Hodge II. G. Harvey 

Los Angeles. Herbert H. Cox J. N. Kelman 

Lynn. P. J. Rudd D. P. Smalley 

Madison. C. B. Hayden H. M. Crothers 

Milwaukee. P. J. Mayer P. B. Harwood 

Minnesota. W. T. Ryan F. A. Otto 

New York. Parley Osgood H. A. Pratt 

Oklahoma. P. W. Insull A. D. Stoddard 

Panama... R. D. Prescott M. P. Benningcr 

Philadelphia.. P. H. Chase R. B. Mateer 

Pittsburgh. H. W. Smith E. C. Stone 

Pittsfield. I. H. Sclater A. C. Stevens 

Portland, Ore. W. C. Heston D. W. Proebstel 

Providence. Nicholas Stahl P. N. Tompkins 

P.ochester. Sidney Ailing A. M. Stetler 

St. Louis..... C. C. Robinson J. M. Chandler 

San Francisco.. W.P.L'HommedieuaG. Jones 

Schenectady.... S. H. Blake C. W. Pick 

Seattle.. J. P. Growdon E. S. Code 

Southern Virginia.. . 

Spokane. L. J. Pospisil H. L. Melvin 

Syracuse. E. T. Moore Elmer E. Strong 

Toledo. G. Southern Max Neuber 

Toronto. W. P. Dobson P. A. Borden 

Urbana... E. H. Waldo H. A. Brown 

Utah.. P. P. Ashworth C. R. Higson 

Vancouver.. John R. Read F. W. McNeill 

Washington, D. C. .. • A. R. Cheyney ' W. A. E. Doying 

Worcester. G. M. Hardy Dean J. Locke 


LIST OF BRANCHES 

Name and Location Chairman 


Alabama Poly. Inst, Auburn, Ala. 
Alabama, Univ, of, University, Ala. 
Arizona, Univ. of, Tucson, Aria 
Arkansas, Univ. of, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Armour Inst of Tech., Chicago, Ill. 
Brooklyn Poly. Inst, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buckaell Univ., Lctwisburg. Pa. 
California Inst of Tech., Pasadena 
Cal. 

California, Univ. of, Berkeley, Cal. 
Carnegie Inst of Tech., Pittsburgh,Pa. 
Case School of Applied Science, Clove 
land, 0. 

Cincinnati, Univ. of, Cincinnati, O, 
Clarkson ColLof Tech., Potsdam, N.Y, 
Clemson Agri. College, Clemson Col 
lege, S. C. 

Colorado State Agri. ColL, Ft; Collins 
Colo. 

Colorado, Univ. of, Boulder, Colo. 
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